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MOZAMBIQUE 


MOZAMBIQUE,  or  MosAXBigux,  a  name  ap- 
ptied  to  a  large  extent  of  the  seaboard  of  E, 
Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  pop.  estimated  at 
800,000,  inolading  about  22,000  slaves.  It  is 
boimded  E.  bj  the  Mozambique  channel.  N.  bj 
Oqpe  Dd^o,  lat  10^  88'  8.,  and  S.  by  Delagoa 
bay,  lat  26**  a ;  on  the  W.  it  cannot  be  said  to 
bare  any  definite  interior  boundary.  The  coast 
is  characterized  by  the  two  prominent  head- 
lands of  Cape  Corrientes  in  the  S.  and  Cape 
Delgado  in  the  N. ;  and  also  by  several  large 
bi^a,  tiie  chief  of  which  are  Delagoa,  Mocam  dO| 
and  Pamba.  Between  Delaffoa  oay  and  Cape 
C<MTient68,  and  firom  Mozambique  city  to  Cape 
Dd^do,  the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous ; 
^hue  reefe  and  numerous  islands  lie  off  the 
land  nearly  throughout  its  entire  length.  Many 
large  stiremns  discharge  themselyes  here ;  the 

frincipal  is  the  Zam^i,  the  largest  riyer  of 
L  Amca,  which  debouches  by  several  mouths 
at  the  middle  point  of  the  Mozambique  coast 
Dr.  Uvingstooe  is  now  (1860)  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  Zambesi.  C<Hisiderable  tracts  of  the 
ooontry  are  cultivated  and  yield  abundant  crops 
of  rice.  The  forests  supply  wood  of  great  beauty 
and  value.  The  rivers  abound  with  hippopo- 
tami, which  yield  fineavory.  Gk>ld  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  by  washing  the  sand& 
aod  copper  ore  is  said  to  be  found  in  several 
places.  The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  abound 
m  elephants,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals, 
from  which  ivory  and  valuable  skins  are  ob- 
tained. The  Portuguese,  however,  have  so 
neglected  their  possessions  that  the  trade  and 
government  are  now  in  a  very  feeble  condition; 
and  at  some  stations  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
more  in  the  hands  of  influential  native  chiefe 
than  in  those  of  the  Portuguese  governor.  The 
military  force,  1,096  men,  consists  of  a  very  in* 
lerior  class  of  soldiers.  The  coast  for  adminis* 
trative  purposes  is  divided  into  6  sub^btricts, 
of  which  Mozambique  is  the  head.  A  governor- 
general  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
administer  the  government,  assisted  by  ayunto^ 
which  is  composed  of  a  president,  treasurer, 
and  12  members.  The  established  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic,  and  is  saperintended  by  a 
prelate,  a  prior,  and  12  parochial  priests.  Edu- 
citioD,  which,  like  religion,  is  here  at  a  very 
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low  ebb,  is  dispensed  by  16  teachers  in  all,  4  of 
whom  are  females,  and  most  of  them  reside  in 
the  capital.  The  Portuguese  settlements,  be- 
ginning from  the  N.,  are  San  Joao,  Mozam- 
bique, Quilimane,  Sena,  Tete,  Sofala,  Inham- 
ban,  and  Lorenzo  Marques;  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  decayed. — ^This  coast  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  centuries  before  its  discovery 
by  Europeans.  When  first' visited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese m  1497,  the  whole  coast  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Axabs ;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold 
mines  and  the  convenience  of  its  ports  as 
resting  places  for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to 
attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  original  settlers. 
This  was  not  oifficult,  and  in  1608  they  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  two  places,  and  built  a 
fort  upon  the  island  of  Mozambique.  The  Por- 
tngnese  made  some  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
interior,  but  were  not  very  successful ;  and  lat* 
terly  they  have  contented  themselves  with  act- 
ing on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  spots  already 
mentioned  on  the  coast  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Zambesi.  In  some  places  the  natives 
are  decidedly  inimical  to  the  Portuguese  au- 
thority, which  does  not  extend  10  consecutive 
miles  in  any  direction.  The  slave  trade  is  still 
actively  carried  on.  In  1846  Governor  Abrea 
de  Madeira  was  removed  from  Quilimane  for 
being  concerned  in  it;  his  successor  deserted 
his  post,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  with  a  large 
car^  of  slaves.  In  1847  the  governor-general, 
a  distingui^ed  officer,  was  suspended  for  mal- 
practices; and  the  governor-general  in  1867 
was  removed  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade^ 
decisive  measures  for  the  suppression  of  which 
were  adopted  by  his  successor.  Col.  d'Almdda. 
— Mozambique,  the  capital  of  the  above  terri- 
tory, is  on  a  coral  island  near  the  mainland; 
pop.  8,622,  including  7,000  slaves.  The  centre 
of  the  island  is  in  lat  15'  8'  S.,  long.  40*  48'  E. 
It  is  about  li  m.  long,  and  i  m.  broad,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  hollow  side  toward 
the  sea ;  and,  with  two  other  islets,  it  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  a  bay  some  6  m.  long  and  6 
broad,  which  furnishes  a  safe  and  excellent  har- 
bor. The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
from  20  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  position  is  strongly  fortified.  The  gov- 
ernor's palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building. 
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There  are  2  churches  and  8  small  chapels,  a  hos- 
pital, prisons,  tanks,  and  slorehooses.  The 
streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  hooses  being 
all  whitewashed,  the  glare  and  heat  are  very 
greati  the  mercory  rising  from  6^  to  10^  higher 
in  the  town  than  on  the  mainland.  The  inhab- 
itants  are  a  strange  mixture  of  Indian,  Arabian, 
and  European,  and  their  costumes  ore  as  various 
as  their  races.  With  the  exception  of  the  goy* 
emor  and  his  staf^  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  are  culprits  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  only  7  white  women  in  the  colony.  Other 
dasses  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  set- 
tlers, most  of  whom  are  sailors,  the  Banian  trad- 
ers from  Hindostan,  and  negroes.  The  mer- 
chants of  Mozambique  in  former  days  supplied 
nearly  all  the  markets  in  thai  part  of  the  world 
with  slaves,  beside  sending  some  to  the  West 
India  islands.  The  legitimate  traffic  of  the  place 
is  principally  carried  on  by  Arab  ships,  which 
bnng  piece  goods  and  eastern  produce  from  In- 
dia, and  take  back  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  dolkov. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  especially  in 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. The  natives  on  the  mainland  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  athletic  and  savage. 

MOZAMBIQUE  OHAKKEL,  the  passage 
between  the  E.  coast  of  AMca  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  lat  12''  to  25"*  S.  At  its  S. 
entrance  it  is  550  m.  wide,  at  its  N.  nearly  600, 
and  in  the  centre  about  250.  Its  length  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  1,060  m.  The  Comoro 
islands  lie  at  its  N.  entrance. 

MOZART,  JoHAiTK  Gbobo  Leopold,  a  €kr- 
tnan  musician,  bom  in  Augsburg,  Nov.  14, 
1719,  died  May  28, 1787.  He  was  gifted  with 
good  musical  talents,  became  early  a  singing 
boy  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Gross,  and  with- 
out neglecting  other  studies  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  theoretical 
and  practical,  astonishing  his  hearers  while  still 
a  youth  by  his  performance  upon  the  organ  at 
Munich,  and  at  a  later  period  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  modem  German  violin  playing.  By 
teaching  music  he  paid  his  way  while  studying 
law,  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  profession,  and 
which  brought  him  early  to  Saltzburg,  partly 
to  perfect  his  studies,  partly  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  place  under  the  provincial  govem- 
ment  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  was 
forced  b^  poverty  to  accept  a  position  as  cham- 
berlain m  the  service  of  Oount  Thum,  a  pre- 
bendary of  the  cathedral.  At  the  age  of  24 
Archbishop  Bigismund  wpointed  him  chamber 
musician.  A  few  years  later  he  was  advanced 
to  Uie  position  of  court  composer  and  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  and  reached  the  di^ty  of  vice- 
ohapelmaster  in  1762.  In  1757  his  works  were 
already  very  numerous— for  the  church,  the 
orchestra,  solo  instmments,  and  indeed  in  all 
departments.  **  His  style,"  says  a  contempora- 
ry, **  is  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  solid  and 
fml  of  contn^untal  insight  His  church  music 
Is  of  more  value  than  Qiat  fbr  the  chamber.^* 
A  work  which  at   once  gave  him  a  name 


throughout  Grermany  was  his  "  Violin  School," 
which  appeared  in  1756.  It  is  remariiable  not 
only  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  for  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  it  inculcates  the  idea  that  mere 
execution  is  not  at  all  that  which  is  demanded 
of  a  pupil — ^that  this  is  but  a  means  to  the  trae 
artistic  end.  In  1747  Leopold  Mozart  married 
Anna  Maria  Pertlin,  and  had  by  her  7  children, 
of  whom  but  two  survived,  a  daughter  and  a 
son.  The  son  was  the  great  Mozart,  and  from 
the  time  that  his  extraordinary  genius  was  dis- 
covered, the  father  made  its  culture  and  devel- 
opment the  business  of  his  life,  and  almost 
disappears  from  musical  history  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  son.  The  daughter,  Maria 
Anna  Walburga  Ignatia  (bom  1751,  died  1829), 
appeared  as  pianist  in  the  musical  tour^made 
by  her  funily  from  1762  to  1767,  and  afterward 
devoted  herself  to  teaching.  In  1784  she  mar- 
ried Johann  Baptist,  baron  von  Berchthold. 

MOZART,  JoBAirvBS  Chbtsostomts  Woii^ 
OAKQ  Ahadbus,  a  German  composer,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  Jan.  27, 1766, 
died  Dec.  5, 1791.  In  his  8d  year  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  father  by  the  delight  he  found  in 
striking  chords  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  learned  pleasing  passages  in. 
the  music  lessons  of  his  sister.  In  his  4th  year 
his  father  began  to  teach  him  short  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord.  In  his  5th  year  he  composed  little 
melodies  with  simple  but  perfectly  correct  har- 
monies, which  his  father  wrote  out,  and  speci- 
mens of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  biographies 
by  Holmes  and  Nissen.  He  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  serious,  tender,  affectionate  child,  so 
obedient  as  never  to  have  received  the  slightest 
corporal  punishment  from  father  or  mother. 
His  intellect  was  exceedingly  quick,  and,  though 
music  was  all  in  all  to  him,  he  became  at  once  in- 
terested in  whatever  studies  were  given  to  him, 
showing  great  talents  for  the  study  of  languages 
and  mathematics.  During  the  Journeys  which 
Leopold  Mozart  made  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing his  children  at  the  {principal  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  child  had  enlarged  opportnnidee  of 
hearing  the  best  music  in  all  styles  and  depart- 
ments, and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
greatest  performers  of  that  age.  The  first  of 
wese  artistic  tours  was  to  Munich,  in  Jan.  1762, 
when  Wolfganff  was  just  6  years  old.  The  two 
children  played  before  the  elector,  and  excited 
the  deepest  astonishment  and  wonder.  In  tilie 
autumn  of  the  same  year  they  visited  Yiennm, 
stopping  on  the  way  in  Passau  to  play  before 
t^e  bishop,  who  rewarded  them  with  one  ducat; 
in  Lintz  to  give  a  concert;  and  a  few  hours  at 
the  Frandscan  convent  of  Ips,  where  Wolfgang, 

getting  access  to  the  organ,  played  so  finely  that 
ie  monks  and  several  guests  left  their  dining 
table  to  listen.  The  fame  of  the  little  musicians 
had  preceded  them  to  Vienna,  and  they  found 
immediate  access  to  the  highest  circles,  the  only 
circles  in  fact  which  then  cultivated  music,  tht^ 
art  beinff  the  luxury  of  the  nobles  and  the  ridi. 
Before  we  father  was  able  to  apply  for  an  audi- 
ence at  court,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  with  hit 
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6liil3reQ  at  8eh6iibnum«  The'emp^ror  Frauds 
took  great  delight  in  the  ^^  little  magioiai^''  as 
ho  caUed  Wol^ang,  oanang  him  to  play  with 
one  fingor*  ^th  a  cloth  oyer  the  keys,  and  the 
fike.  The  &yor  of  the  court  imade  them  the 
fitthiofi,  and  the  &ther  was  as  much  gratified  hj 
peconiary  snooeas  as  b  j  the  nnbomided  applanse 
whidi  his  children  gained*  In  October  the  boj 
was  s^Md  with  scarlet  fever,  whidl  interrupted 
their  good  fortune.  They  paid  a  visit  to  Pres- 
bujg,  and  reached  home  in  Jan.  1768.  Wolf- 
gang had  acquired  no  small  skill  also  upon  the 
Tiolrn,  and  on  his  return  played  at  sight  the  2d 
violin  part  in  5  trioe^  which  a  puinl  of  his 
fitther  had  written  during  his  master^s  absence, 
fiefaaditner  relates  that  calling  at  thehouseone 
day,  he  found  Wol^ang  playmg  his  little  in- 
strument. Suddenly,  iS^r  thinking  a  moment, 
he  exclaimed:  '^Herr  Schachtner,  vour  violin 
is  tuned  half  a  quarter  of  a  note  lower  than 
mine  here,  if  you  have  left  it  as  it  was  when  I 
last  placed  if  At  the  request  of  the  father 
Schaohtner's  violin  was  brought  and  found  to 
he  as  Wol^^ang  had  said.  This  extraordinary 
memory  &  pitch  was  afterward  one  of  the 
ddld^s  powers  publicly  ^diibited.  In  the  sum- 
mer <^  1768  another  tour  was  undertaken,  ex- 
tending to  Paris  and  London.  The  boy,  now 
7  years  of  age,  excited  more  wonder  with  old 
musicians  by  his  organ  playing  than  by  his  per- 
formances upon  the  haipsichord  and  violin.  In 
Heidelberg  this  was  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription placed  upon  the  organ.  At  this  sea- 
son most  of  the  princes  before  whom  the  chil- 
dren played  were  in  their  summer  residences, 
aAd  the  correspondence  of  the  &ther  gives  de- 
tails of  visits  to  several.  In  Nympnenburg 
Wol^ang  played  a  violin  c<mcerto  before  the 
elector  oi  Bavaria.  Thus  playing  in  private 
before  princes,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  cities, 
thej  at  length  came  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
An  extract  from  the  advertisement  of  a  concert 
in  this  city,  Aug.  80,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
programmes  usually  performed  by  the  chUdren: 
^  Tne  girl,  now  in  her  12th,  and  the  boy,  in  his 
8th  year,  will  not  only  play  concertos  upon  the 
lttr|Nrichord— the  girl  indeed  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  the  greatest  masters — but  the  boy  will 
also  perform  a  concerto  upon  a  violin,  accom- 
paay  in  qrmphonies  upon  tne  harpsichord,  will 
eorer  the  keys  with  a  doth  and  play  as  well  as 
If  they  were  in  sight,  and  will  also  designate 
any  note  ^h*  chord  struck  at  a  distance,  whether 
upon  a  harpriohord  or  any  other  musical  instru- 
inent,  or  upon  bella^  glasses,  musical  clocks, 
te.  Finally,  he  will  extemporize,  not  only 
upon  the  harpsichord,  but  also  upon  the  organ, 
so  long  as  any  one  desires,  in  all,  even  the  most 
difficolt  keys  that  can  be  proposed,  and  thus 
prove  that  he  understands  the  organ,  which  is 
totally  difTerent  from  the  harpsichord  in  its 
trtatment.'^  By  way  of  Ooblents,  Aix  la  Oha- 
peUe,  and  Brussds,  in  all  which  places  they 
^i^ed  with  the  usual  applanse,  they  came 
to  Paris  in  Kovember.  Their  reception  at 
tbaFtenoh  court  was  all  that  the  father  could 


wish.  The  daughter  astonished  by  the  pre^ 
cision  and  elegin^  with  which  ^e  perfonn- 
ed  the  music  of  Sohobert  and  Eckart,  then  the 
most  difficult  writers  for  keyed  instnanents,  as 
well  as  most  in  vogue ;  the  son,  not  more  by 
his  performances  upon  harpsichord,  organ,  and 
violin,  than  by  his  musical  knowledge.  He  ac- 
companied Italian  and  French  airs  at  sight, 
transposing  them  instantly  when  required  to 
do  so— a  task  doubly  difficult  in  those  days, 
when  the  accompanist  had  to  read  the  ftill  score 
or  depend  upon  a  figured  bass.  Grimm  records 
that  upon  one  occasion  Wolfgang  was  put  to 
the  test  by  being  called  upon  to  accompany  a 
lady  in  an  aria  which  he  had  never  heanl,  and 
of  which  the  music  was  pot  giv^  him.  He  was 
thus  forced  to  guess  at  the  proper  hsrmoides 
from  the  current  of  the  meloay.  The  first  time 
there  were  occasionally  false  accords ;  the  sec- 
ond time  he  played  the  melody  with  a  correct 
accompaniment  The  idr  was  then  repeated  10 
times,  and  on  each  repetition  the  child  changed 
the  form  and  character  of  the  harpsichord  part. 
At  this  tune  Wolfgang's  first  work  was  publiBh- 
ed,  consisting  of  4  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and 
violin.  In  April,  1764,  the  family  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  remained  until  July,  1 765.  Their 
reception  here,  by  king,  coiirt,  and  nobility,  if 
possible  surpassed  in  en^usiSsm  what  they  had 
experienced  in  Paris.  The  Hon.  Daines  Har- 
rington made  Wol^^ang  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication published  in  the  philosophical  so- 
dety^9  ^^ Transactions;"  the  queen  accepted  the 
dedication  of  6  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
lin from  his  pen ;  the  public  crowded  the  con- 
certs which  they  gave,  and  in  which  the  boy 
^>peared  in  a  new  character,  that  of  composer 
of  symphonies  for  the  orchestra.  They  return- 
ed through  Holland  up  the  Rhine,  and  through 
Switserland,  to  8altzburg,  where  th^  arrived 
in  Nov.  1766.  Leopold  now  settled  again 
quietly  in  Saltzburg,  jmd  put  both  children  to 
a  systematic  and  Uiorough  study  both  of  in- 
strumental execution  and  the  theory  of  music 
Wolfgang  in  particular  was  set  to  work  upon 
Emanuel  Bach,  Hasse,  Handel,  and  the  old  Ital- 
ian masters,  whom  he  studied  with  unflagging 
zeal.  A  German  passion  cautata  and  a  Latin 
comcBdioy  *^  Apollo  and  Hyacinth,"  the  latter 
performed  by  the  students  in  tJie  Saltzburg 
university,  attest  his  progress  in  contrapuntal 
study  and  composition  in  1767.  The  approach- 
ing nuptials  of  one  of  Maria  Theresa^s  daufl^ters 
with  Ferdinand,  kingof  Naples,  induced  Leo- 
pold Mozart  to  visit  Vienna  again  at  the  dose 
of  this  year.  It  occurred  to  Joseph  IL  that  an 
opera  of  the  boy's  composition  would  be  in- 
teresting, and  he  expressed  a  wish  for  one  to 
the  manager  of  the  court  stage.  An  Italian 
opera  buf&,  LafintatempUce^  was  selected,  and 
Wolfii^g  was  engaged  to  compose  it  on  the 
usual  temis,  100  ducats.  The  score  was  finish- 
ed soon  after  Easter.  It  is  still  preserved,  and 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  works  of 
that  period,  even  those  from  composers  of  ea- 
tsl>liuied  reputation.    It  never  reached  a  peiw 
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fomiAnoe,  in  oonseqpenoe  of  cabals  and  In- 
trigaee;  nor  oonld  Joseph  Command  it,  since 
the  theatres  at  that  thne  were  leased.  Leo- 
pold Mozart  struggled  heroioallj  for  his  own 
and  his  son's  honor  for  some  6  nuMiths,  bnt 
was  forced  finally  to  give  way.  Since  the 
death  of  her  hasband,  Maria  Theresa  had  given 
np  the  opera  and  concerts,  and  could  not  aid 
the  Mozarts  in  this  matter ;  bnt  she  gave  Wolf- 
gang an  opportunity:  to  show  himself  as  com- 
poser and  mnsic  director,  by  ordering  of  him  a 
mass  fbr  the  dedication  of  the  orphan  honse 
chnrch,  which  he  composed  in  the  antnmn,  and 
ocndncted  in  presence  of  the  ^npress  and  court, 
Dec.  7, 1768.  In  a  private  circle,  too,  Wolf- 
gang proved  hb  dramatic  talent  by  the  compo- 
sMon  of  an  operetta,  **  Bastien  and  Bastienne.*' 
Hie  result  of  the  journey  was  little  money  and 
much  credit ;  so  much  of  the  latter,  that  upon 
returning  to  Saltzburg  Archbishop  Bwsmund 
appoints  the  boy  concert  master.  The  year 
1709  was  again  devoted  to  severe  and  solid 
study.  Two  masses  bearing  this  date  prove 
the  pains  taken  by  the  father  that  his  son 
should  become  a  contrapuntist  of  the  severest 
sdiool,  as  the  foundation  for  the  fhture  practice 
of  free  composition.  In  December  of  this  year 
Wolfgang  accompanied  by  his  father  set  out  for 
Italy,  both  for  nis  improvement  and  for  the 
recoignition  of  his  talents  by  the  great  Italian 
masters.  Ck>ncerts  were  given  in  Innipruck, 
Roveredo,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  Wolfgang  ap- 
pearing as  singer,  composer,  and  performer  up- 
on the  harpsicoid,  oi^an,  and  violin.  His  ex- 
temporaneous compositions  had  with  musicians 
the  greatest  weight,  as  in  them  nothing  but 
originality  of  ideas  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
musical  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  1(^  (if  we  may 
so  speak),  could  carry  him  through  with  suc- 
cess. The 'Composition  of  several  arias  to 
words  from  Metastasio  gave  such  proofii  of  his 
talent  for  vocal  composition,  as  his  sympho- 
nies and  concertos  for  orchestral  writing,  that 
the  composition  of  an  opera  for  the  next  win- 
ter was  offered  him  under  very  flattering  aus- 
ptoes,  and  upon  fdr  if  not  generous  terms.  In 
Lodi  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  string  quar- 
tet; and  in  Rome  he  took  down  AUegrrs  Jfit- 
trtTt  from  hearing  it  in  the  SLstine  ^apel — a 
float,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  has 
been  represented.  The  pope  gave  the  Mozarts 
an  audience  (July  8),  and  conferred  upon  the 
son  the  order  of  the  golden  spur — the  same 
wliich  gave  Gluok  and  other  composers  the 
title  of  Bitter  or  chevalier.  On  their  way 
again  to  Milan  t^ey  spent  several  weeks  in 
Bologna,  where  Wolfgang  had  the  advantage  of 
much  intercourse  with  Padre  Martini,  and 
where  he  wad  made  member  of  the  philhar- 
monic society  (Oct  9).  Ten  days  later  he  was 
again  in  Milan,  and  busy  upon  his  opera  i^ltri- 
£iie^  t6  di  Panto.  In  less  than  two  months  it 
was  finished  and  rehearsed,  and  on  Dec.  26 
successfolly  given,  the  little  composer  presid- 
ing during  the  performance  at  the  harpsichord. 
It  ran  80  nights,  and  when  he  left  Milan  the 


score  remained  behind^^that  fhe  copyist  mig^ 
fill  ordev  for  5  copies,  one  of  which  was  for 
Lisbon.  They  visited  Turin,  Padua  (where  an 
oratorio  was  ordered  from  Wol^ang,  probably 
the  Betulia  HbertOa),  Yicenza,  and  Verona* 
with  no  abatement  of  their  success^  and  reached 
home  in  March,  1771.  The  marriage  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  with  a  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  Modena  was  to  be  ^ebrated  in 
the  autumn  at  Milan  with  great  splendor,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  ordered  fbr  the  occasion  an 
opera  by  Basse  and  a  serenata  by  Mozart  In 
August,  therefore,  they  again  reached  Milan, 
but  it  was  already  September  before  the  text 
to  the  serenata— Jjomfo  in  Alba,  in  two  acts 
with  ballet— WM  delivered.  There  were  now 
hardly  6  weeks  for  the  compo^on  and  re-  • 
hearsal  of  the  work.  It  was,  however,  ready 
at  the  time,  and  killed  Basse's  opera  completely. 
Just  as  they  reached  Saltzburg  again  Aixihbiah- 
op  Sigismund  died.  Bis  successor,  Bieron  vmus. 
Count  Oolloredo,  has  an  undying  nkme  in  tne 
annals  of  art  as  a  tyrant,  who  aid  all  in  his 
power  to  break  the  spirit,  crush  the  hopes,  and 
ruin  the  prospects  of  a  youth,  whoee  character 
was  as  lovely  and  conduct  as  spotless  as  his 
genius  and  acquirements  in  his  art  were  beyond 
any  known  standard.  For  the  festivities  of  his 
installation  Mozart  was  ordered  to  compose 
Metastasio*s  opera,  Jl  •ogno  di  Scipume,  It 
was  a  hasty  composition,  and  bears  more  marks 
of  being  a  mere  occasional  piece  than  any  other 
from  the  composer's  pen.  In  November  he 
again  reached  iBlan,  bringing  with  him  a  part 
of  the  recitative  of  an  opera  which  had  been 
ordered,  but  changes  in  the  text  forced  him  to 
rewrite  most  of  it  The  singers  were  not  yet 
there  for  whom  he  was  to  adapt  the  principal 
parts.  It  was  already  December,  and  only  the 
recitative,  choruses,  and  overture  were  finished. 
Tet  on  the  26th  it  was  publicly  given,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  bad  performance,  was  a  success.  It 
was  repeated  more  than  20  times ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  sucoess  it  was  Mozart's  last  opera 
written  for  the  stage  in  Italy-*-«  fact  which  has 
but  one  solution,  namely,  that  Bieronymus  re- 
frised  his  concert  master  from  that  time  onward, 
save  in  a  single  instance,  leave  of  absence.  In 
the  autumn  of  1774  came  an  order  for  a  comic 
opera  for  Munich.  Bappily  Bieronymus  stood 
in  such  relations  to  the  elector,  that  he  could 
not  refrise  Mozart  on  this  occasion  the  necessary 
leave  of  absence.  The  fine  orchestra  and  ex- 
cellent sinsers  were  a  new  spur  to  the  young 
man,  and  this  efibrt  surpassed  all  his  previous 
ones.  The  opera  was  Xa^nta  ^tortitnMra,  per- 
formed Jan.  18, 1775.  A  visit  of  Maria  Theresa's 
youngest  son,  MaarimiHan,  afterward  elector  of 
Oologne,  to  Saltzburg,  was  the  occasion  of 
Mozart's  last  youthftil  operatic  composition;  it 
was  Metastasio's  //  re  pastore,  l)uring  the 
next  two  years  Mozart  must  be  pictured  filling 
his  position  as  concert  master  at  a  court  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  him  as  per- 
former and  composer.  Be  was  the  favorite  of 
all  classes,  and  had  but  one  enemy  who  was 
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mfortniuite^  the  man  upon  whom  be  d^ended 
f<»r  sabostence.  He  was  wretchedly  paid  fcnr 
his  flerv]oe&  and  only  by  the  ntmoat  economy 
eoold  the  Mozart  £uxuly  aToid  hicnrring  debts. 
In  those  d^ys  little  was  to  be  gained  by  pub- 
hshlDg  mnsic,  and  lessons  were  poorly  paid. 
Another  artisdo  tonr  was  a  necessity,  and  was 
determined  npon.  As  a  preparation  for  thia^ 
Mottit  wfflit  again  throng  a  course  of  stady 
in  p^eoting  hiniself  as  a  perfcHrmer  npon  the 
ocgan,  harpdchord,  and  violin.  In  the  autumn 
of  1777  the  &ther  petitioned  for  leave  of  ab* 
■enoe  ior  himself  and  son.  It  was  rudely  re- 
fused. Wolfgang,  now  of  age,  immediately 
resigned  his  place  as  concert  master.  He  was 
the  first  pianist,  one  of  the  first  organists,  and 
In  the  h^est  rank  of  violinists,  in  Europe; 
and  the  author  of  more  than  200  works,  from 
the  opera,  grand  mass,  and  symphony,  down 
through  all  kinds  and  classes  of  compositions. 
He  first  went  to  Munich  with  his  mother,  but 
there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  to  fill;  and  he  then 
turned  his  steps  to  Mannheim,  where,  though 
he  was  kindly  received,  he  could  not  obtdn 
employment.  He  stayed  here  until  March,  1 778, 
partly  in  ecmsequence  of  a  passion  for  a  beouti- 
fal  young  singer,  Aloysia  Weber.  The  mother 
and  son  now  tried  Paris,  where  they  arrived 
Maroh  28.  The  contest  between  the  Gluckists 
and  Hecinists  was  at  its  height,  and  they  wiih 
the  Froich  composers  filled  the  stage.  Baron 
Grimm  received  the  Mozarts  with  n*eat  kind- 
ness; but  he  belonged  to  the  Itiuian  party. 
He  procured  Mozart  a  few  pupils,  who  paid  him 
well,  and  they  were  his  mam  dependence  during 
his  stay  in  Paris.  Le  Gros,  ^e  conductor  of 
the  eoneeris  tpirUudi,  and  others,  were  very 
ready  to  use  the  young  composer's  talents  for 
their  own  benefit,  until  he  was  forced  to  refuse 
any  a{^lication  for  new  music  not  accompanied 
by  tiie  ofiTer  of  a  reasonable  compensation.  The 
spring  passed  away,  and  the  proflpeot  began  to 
improve.  Le  Gros  curdered  a  symphony,  which 
was  givei  with  the  greatest  applause.  Just  at 
this  moment  Madame  Mozart  died  (July  8). 
Her  death,  a  terrible  blow  to  Mozart,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  sons,  was  follow- 
ed by  peremptc^y  orders  from  his  father  to  re- 
turn to  Soltzburg.  Leopold  Mozart,  so  Ions  as 
he  Hved,  seems  never  to  have  conceived  uiat 
kk  s<m  could  go  alone,  or  be  freed  fr*om  his 
leading  strings;  and  at  this  iuncture  in  particu- 
lar Paris  was  in  his  eyes  a  place  of  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  young  man,  both  morally  and 
psomiarily.  Grimm,  after  the  death  of  the 
iBother,  took  the  son  into  his  own  house ;  but 
he  felt  a  responsibility  for  his  welfSare  from 
wlac^  he  was  anxious  to  be  free,  and  urged 
Wol^ang  to  return  home.  The  archbishop  felt 
the  need  of  his  finmer  concert  master,  and  had 
St  laat  made  a  definite  proposition  for  his  return. 
Fortune  was  evidently  turning  in  Mozart's  favor 
It  Paris,  but,  hard  as  it  was,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
^Qty  to  obey  his  bereaved  father,  and  on  Sept 
S6  he  bade  Paris  farewell.  The  time  spent 
ttee  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  him. 


He  had  had  opportunity  to  make  himself  per^ 
fectly  familiar  with  many  of  the  prindpal  wodu 
of  the  three  grei^  schools  of  opera,  Gluck's,  the 
Italian,  and  the  purely  French.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  men  or  his  own  and  other  professions 
had  been  widely  extended;  the  coming  of 
Christian  Bach  from  London  and  his  friendship 
for  Mozart  opened  a  prospect  for  the  future  also 
in  the  English  capital ;  the  place  of  organist  at 
Versailles,  almost  a  sinecure,  had  been  proposed 
for  his  acceptance.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  he  journeyed  on — ^lingering  at  Nancy  and 
Btrasboiu^,  turning  aside  to  visit  VflT^nii^^iT^ 
agiun,  delaying  at  Munich,  where  he  met  the 
Weber  family  and  found  that  Aloysia^s  love  for 
him  had  grown  cold— eo  that  it  was  already 
Jan.  1779.  before  he  reached  Saltzburg.  Mo- 
tertj  as  tne  court  calendar  shows,  was  now 
*'  concert  master  and  court  and  cathedral  organ* 
1st;"  the  salary  was  small,  but,  added  to  thai 
of  the  father  and  what  was  earned  by  them  and 
the  sister  by  teaching,  sufilced  to  enable  the 
family  to  live  in  comfort,  and  gradually  to  pay 
the  debts  which  the  recent  journey  to  Paris  and 
the  death  of  the  mother  had  caused  them  to  in- 
cur. The  most  favorable  point  in  the  new  con- 
tract was,  that  leave  of  absence  should  be 
granted  at  reasonable  intervals  when  necessary 
for  the  production  of  new  works  in  oth^  cities. 
Bo  passed  another  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
Mozart  being  contmually  called  upon  for  new 
muMO  for  church  and  chamber,  and  supplying 
the  demand  with  a  succession  of  works  ever 
new  and  ever  more  beautiful,  but  which  we 
have  no  space  to  enumerate.  Of  dramatic  mu- 
sic during  this  period  he  produced  only  the 
choruses  and  entr^aetei  to  the  play  of  *^  Thames, 
King  of  Egypt,"  for  Emanuel  Schikaneder,  who  - 
came  to  Saltzburg  with  a  troupe  of  actors,  and 
an  operetta,  whidi,  though  not  completed,  has 
been  published  with  the  title  of  Zaide,  In 
Munich  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1780  re- 
ceived the  order  for  the  opera  seria  for  the  en- 
suing camivaL  This  was  Idomeneo,  which  he 
Sartially  composed  at  home  and  finished  at 
[unich.  It  was  produced  Jon.  29, 1781.  live 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  his  last  work  for 
the  operatic  stage.  That  had  been  in  the  old, 
formal  Italian  style.  Idomeneo  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  teii  was  necessarily  to  some  extent 
of  the  same  school,  but  bears  everywhere  marks 
of  the  composer's  studies  and  observations  at 
Paris,  and  exhibits  throughout  proofs  of  a  ge- 
nius fast  becoming  independent  of  all  traditi<mal 
forms.  It  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  the  oldest, 
except  some  of  Gluck's  works,  now  to  be  heard 
on  any  stage.  It  was  received  with  applause 
amounting  to  enthusiasm.  The  composer  linger- 
ed in  Munich  through  the  winter,  producing 
masses  in  the  church  and  works  in  all  forms  in 
the  concert  room.  Charles  Theodore  had  now 
succeeded  to  tiie  electorate,  and  had  removed 
from  Mannheim  to  Munich,  bringiug  with  him 
all  his  c^d  enthusiasm  for  music.  Mozart  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  permanent  appointment  at 
this  oourti  when  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
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from  Archbishop  Hieronymas  to  meet  him  at 
once  in  Yiemia.  Mozart  and  the  two  other 
musicians  in  the  archbishop's  train  were  not 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  domestics :  they  dined 
at  a  separate  table  with  the  two  chamberlains 
and  the  three  head  cooks,  the  musicians  sitting 
abore  the  cooks.  The  archbishop  exhibited  his 
ooncert  master  both  as  performer  and  composer, 
bnt  took  special  care  that  he  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  playing  where  his  performance 
could  add  to  his  miserable  income;  and  only 
through  the  persistency  of  men  to  whom  Hie- 
ronymus  dared  not  say  no,  had  Mozart  oppor- 
tunity to  ^ay  in  the  grand  annual  charitable 
ooncert  The  impression  made  by  him  on  this 
occasion  was  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  music, 
even  in  Vienna.  TMs  success  is  the  oiily  known 
reason  why  early  in  May  Mozart  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  return  to  Baltzburg.  An  accident 
oaused  him  to  delay  a  few  days ;  when  ready  to 
depart  he  called  upon  his  master  to  excuse  him- 
self and  take  leave,  and  was  received  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse.  For  6  weeks  the  young  man, 
remembering  the  position  of  his  father,  had 
borne  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subiected 
in  silence,  but  this  was  too  much.  *^  Finally,  my 
blood,"  wrote  he,  "  was  too  much  excited,  and 
I  said:  *Tour  reverend  and  princely  grace  is 
then  dissatisfied  with  me?'  *  What  I  do  you 
tiireaten  me?  You  scoundrel— oh,  you  scoun- 
drel I — ^with  such  a  miserable  boy  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do.'  So  at  last  I  said :  ^Norlwith 
you  any  more.' "  The  next  day  Mozart  sent  in 
his  demand  for  a  dismissal  from  the  archbishop's 
service.  Four  weeks  passed,  and  no  answer. 
The  archbishop  supposed  the  storm  would  pass 
over,  but  on  June  8  Mozart  handed  in  another 
•  petition.  He  was  received  by  Count  Arco, 
'^master  of  the  kitchen,"  who  loaded  him  with 
vile  epithets,  and  finaUy  kicked  him  out  of  the 
room.  Nothing  but  the  stem  remonstrances  of 
the  father  prevented  the  son,  diminutive  as  he 
was,  from  publicly  calling  Arco  to  account.  No 
reason  has  ever  been  suggested  for  the  hatred 
of  the  archbishop,  except  that  both  Mozarts 
were  men  of  independence  who  disdained  to 
play  the  part  of  flatterers.  Mozart,  now  26 
years  old,  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  a 
position  for  which  unhappily  his  education  had 
but  ill  fitted  him.  He  gave  lessons  and  concerts, 
published  music  by  subscription,  and  had  no 
serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. At  all  events  he  was  independent,  was 
universally  honored,  respected,  and  liked,  save 
by  his  opponents  of  the  Italian  school,  Salieri 
at  the  head,jMid  was  happier  than  he  had  been 
for  years.  For  some  months  he  resided  in  the 
fkmily  of  his  old  friends  the  Webers,  now  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  where  Aloysia,  who  had 
married  Lange  the  actor,  was  engaged  as  a 
singer.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  busied  at  this 
time  with  his  project  of  establishing  a  German 
opera.  He  was  fuways  friendly  to  Mozart,  and 
ordered  a  composition  from  his  pen  for  the  new 
company.  This  was  the  opera  ^^  Belmont  and 
Oonstanza."    Mozart  received  the  text  in  July, 


1780,  and  soon  had  the  music  finished.  But  he 
had'to  encounter  all  the  opposition  which  the 
singers  and  orchestra  could  make,  urged  on  by 
the  Italian  part7  \  and  it  was  not  until  July  13, 
1782,  that  the  opera  was  produced,  and  then 
only  by  express  command  of  the  emperor.  It 
was  an  almost  unexampled  success.  The  work 
soon  made  the  tour  of  G^ermany,  and  now  after 
nearly  80  years  have  passed  it  still  remains  a 
favorite  comic  opera.  While  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  Mozart  had  found  that 
Ck>nstanza  Weber  was  fast  assuming  iitisi  place 
in  his  heart  which  her  more  beautifu  sister' had 
formerly  held,  and  tradition  says  that  some  of 
the  exquisite  music  given  to  the  lovers  in  the 
opera  had  its  inspiration  in  his  own  emotions 
at  that  time.  The  envy  which  Mozart's  success 
excited  led  to  the  circulation  of  stories  dishon- 
orable to  him  and  Oonstanza  Weber — stories 
with  no  foundation  whatsoever.  Leopold  Mo- 
zart seems  to  have  heard  of  them,  for  only  affcer 
months  of  earnest  entreaty  did  he  give  an  un- 
willing consent  to  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  Aug.  4, 1782.  Except  in  one  respect  Mo- 
zart could  have  made  no  better  choice ;  though 
not  extravagant,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  under- 
stood economy.  They  had  several  children,  of 
whom  two  only  survived  infancy.  Mozart  nad 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  musical  public, 
which  was  in  those  days  smalL  No  concerts 
had  so  large  a  list  of  paying  subscribers  as  his ; 
no  teacher  received  a  larger  reward  for  lessons. 
As  to  publishing  music,  that  for  some  years  after 
Mozart's  time  had  not  become  a  very  sure  means 
of  income.  Even  in  case  of  operas,  when  a  work 
was  once  delivered  and  its  price  (100  ducats  for 
each  of  Mozart's)  paid,  the  composer  seldom  de- 
rived any  further  advantage  from  it,  the  copyist 
of  the  theatre  being  usually  called  upon  to  frir- 
nish  the  score  to  any  other  stage  which  might 
choose  to  bring  out  the  new  work.  It  is  clear 
that  had  Mozart  and  his  wife  understood  ^e 
management  of  their  income,  as  his  father  and 
mother  had  done,  no  pecuniary  difficulties  would 
have  troubled  him.  As  it  was,  at  his  death  his 
debts  were  but  8,000  florins,  some  $1,200  or 
$1,500.  In  history  Mozart  occupies  quite  an^ 
other  place  during  those  years  from  that  in 
which  his  contemporaries  beheld  him.  They 
saw  a  young  man  opening  a  new  path  and 
struggling  upward.  Oluck,  Bono,  Salieri,  Star^ 
zer  held  the  places  which  Mozart  hoped  in  time 
to  reach ;  but  upon  his  settling  in  Vienna  there 
was  no  vacancy.  Joseph  soon  gave  up  his  idea 
of  a  German  opera,  his  taste  being  formed  upon 
and  remaining  fiuthftil  to  the  Itsuian  school,  at 
this  time  represented  by  the  popular  SidierL 
In  1788,  as  the  Italian  company  had  now  com- 
plete possession  of  the  stage,  Mozart  determined 
to  obtain  a  libretto  for  himself.  He  applied  to 
Yaresco  of  Skltzburg,  the  author  of  the  text  to 
IdomeneOj  who  came  at  once  to  his  assistance 
with  Voca  del  Cairo,  During  a  visit  home, 
Mozart  obtained  the  first  act  and  set  most  of  it 
to  music.  Upon  reflection  he  found  it  so  des- 
titute of  stage  efi'ect,  that  he  laid  it  eMe  unt^ 
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^.  .^  .J"  ehflMBu  in  the  plot  could  be  made.  It 
vat  Beyer  miahed.  Another  libretto,  anthor 
vdmown,  was  La  tpaao  dduso^  to  which  he 
eompoeed  aereral  pieces  and  then  laid  it  also 
aside.  A  few  airs  to  a  third  exist  among 
has  mannscripts.  One  of  Mozart's  friends  and 
admirers,  in  whose  house  he  for  a  time  had 
fired,  was  the  baron  Wetzlar.  Through  him 
the  composer  became  acquainted  with  ue  new 
eoiirtpoet,DaPonte.  The  latter,  having  reason 
to  be  disMtisfied  with  Balieri,  and  conceivinff 
that  texts  written  b  j  him  had  been  nnsnccessral 
through  the  inadequacy  of  the  music,  offered  to 
pr^MTS  a  libretto  for  Mozart.  Beaumarchais' 
^Marriage  of  Ugaro''  was  just  then  exciting 
aa  extraordinary  sensation  in  Paris.  Mozart 
saw  the  capabilities  of  the  subject,  and  proposed 
to  Da  Ponte  to  make  it  the  theme  of  an  Italian 
opera  text  That  poet  and  composer  should 
not  lose  their  labor.  Baron  Wetzlar  offered  them 
a  handsome  remune|ation  in  case  they  should 
not  be  able  to  bring  the  work  upon  the  stage. 
Da  Ponte  began  his  work  in  the  autumn,  and 
as  he  gave  scene  after  scene  to  Mozart,  it  was 
imme^ately  set  to  music;  and  in  6  weeks  the 
woric  was  finished.  Happily  a  new  opera 
was  just  then  needed.  The  poet  saw  the  em- 
peror,  and  related  to  him  these  particulars. 
Aa  a  play  the  ^Marriage  of  Figaro"  had  been 
forbi<men  in  Vienna ;  but  the  changes  neces* 
sary  to  fit  it  for  the  operatic  stage  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  emperor  finally  gave  permis- 
non  for  the  {iMerformance,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
put  at  once  in  rehearsal.  The  Italian  party, 
Sah'eri  at  the  head,  felt  the  danger  of  having 
Mozart  too  fully  ^predated.  At  the  first  per- 
fbrmance,  May  1, 17^6,  Mozart  was  obliged  to 
CO  to  the  emperor's  box  after  the  first  act  to  in- 
lonn  him  that  several  of  the  singers  were  pur- 
posely ain^^  false  and  laborinff  to  prevent  his 
soccesB.  This  was  effectual.  Kone  of  Mozart's 
aoocesses  had  been  mwe  triumphant  His  op- 
pcments  from  this  time  wrought  in  secret,  and 
preresited  so  far  as  possible  its  repetition;  and 
it  was  given  but  9  timee^  when  Martin's  Cata 
rarmi  with  its  light  pleasing  music,  long  since 
tor^tten,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause^ 
which  caused  the  managers  to  withdraw  Fi- 
garo wholly  from  the  staffs  for  the  next  two 
jeara.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Figaro  was 
given  by  excellent  singers  and  a  noble  orchestra 
ta  Prague.  It  ran  £e  entire  winter,  always 
with  crowded  houses.  Its  success  was  such 
ihaX  Mozart  was  induced  to  visit  that  city.  His 
stay  there  was  one  of  the  hiq>pie8t  periods  of 
his  exist^ice.  He  and  his  wife  were  guests  of 
Count  Thum,  which  threw  them  into  the  so- 
eie^  of  the  highest  classes,  who  honored  him 
wiu  real  Bohemian  enthusiasm.  His  concerts 
filled  the  theatre  to  the  last  place.  No  opera 
was  given  but  Figaro.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart 
he  said  to  Bondini,  the  director,  that  he  must 
write  an  opera  for  his  company.  Bondini 
canght  at  the  word,  and  when  Mozart  returned 
to  Vienna,  in  Feb.  1787,  he  was  under  contract 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  usual  100  ducats. 


He  lost  no  time  in  neing  Da  Ponte,  whose  first 
text  for  him  had  proved  so  excellent  The  poet 
proposed  a  libretto  upon  the  old  legend  of  Don 
Giovanni,  which  for  two  centuries  or  more  had 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  theatre,  had  been 
wrought  out  in  aU  the  modem  l^iguages,  not 
excepting  the  English  (Shadwell's  *^  Libertine 
Destroywl,"  performed  in  London  in  1676),  and 
was  familiar  to  the  Vienna  public  in  several 
forms,  one  of  them  a  ballet  with  music  by 
Gluck.  In  September  Mozart  returned  to 
Prague  to  finish  his  work  and  bring  it  upon 
the  stage.    A  splendid  performance  of  Figaro^ 

S'ven  in  honor  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony  ana 
s  wife,  only  increased  the  high  expectations 
of  the  Prague  public  in  regard  to  the  new  work, 
which  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  the  even- 
ing of  Oct.  29,  the  overture  being  played  with- 
out rehearsal  from  parts  still  moist  from  the 
pens  of  the  c<H>yists.  Though*  finished,  Mo- 
zart did  not  write  it  out  until  the  night  before^ 
The  composer  had  never  yet  failed  of  success 
in  any  dramatic  work  which  had  been  put  upon 
the  sta^e,  but  perhaps  none,  not  even  jdomeneo 
in  Mumch,  had  upon  its  first  performance  been 
received  with  the  unbounded  applause  which 
on  this  evening  followed  number  after  number 
of  Don  Giovanni.  On  Nov.  8  it  was  given  few 
the  4th  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  com- 
poser;  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  receipts 
m  pnmortion.  Just  as  he  reached  Vienna 
again,  Gluck  died  of  «>oplexy  (Nov.  15).  This 
made  an  openinff  for  Mozart,  and  Joseph  ^who 
knew  also  that  tue  composer  was  only  awaitiuff 
adequate  proposals  to  go  to  London)  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chamber  musicians,  a  smecure 
with  a  salary  of  800  fiorins.  That  the  salary 
was  so  small  was  owing  doubtless  to  unkind  . 
offices  of  his  enemy  Strack,  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor;  still  it  was  higher  than  any  other 
chamber  musician  received.  Leopold  Mozart 
did  not  live  to  hear  of  this,  nor  of  his  son's  suc- 
cesses in  Prague.  A  report  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  J)on  Giovanni  had  appeared  in  the 
Wiener  Zeitung,  a  novelty  in  its  columns  then, 
and  excited  a  aesire  in  Vienna  to  hear  it.  Jo- 
seph had  his  curiosity  also  aroused,  and,  really 
having  a  kindness  for  the  composer,  as  soon  as 
certain  new  works  of  Salieri  and  Martin  had 
worn  off  their  novelty,  he  commanded  the  pro- 
duction of  J>on  Giovanni^  in  terms  which  left 
the  Italians  of  the  opera  house  no  choice  but 
obedience.  It  was  given  May  7,  1788,  and  was 
very  coldly  received.  The  emperor  said  to  Da 
Ponte:  "The  opera  is  divine  I  perhaps  finer 
than  FHgaro;  but  it  is  no  food  for  the  teeth  of 
my  Viennese."  Da  Ponte  repeated  this  to  Mo- 
zart. **Let  them  have  time  to  chew  upon  it,'* 
said  he.  Da  Ponte  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  performances  of  it  follow  each  other  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  result  was  an  astonish- 
ing success.  The  audience,  at  first  surprised  by 
its  novelties,  had  not  comprehended  it.  At 
this  time  a  new  sphere  of  activity  opened  for 
Mozart  Starzer,  the  music  director  of  the 
great  oratorio  performances,  which  were  organ- 
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tod  by  Tan  flwietaiif  son  of  t]i«  gr»itphyBioian 
of  that  name,  died,  and  Mozart  was  enga^  in 
Ida  stead.  In  Handel's  time  the  deficiencies  of 
the  orchestra  were  compensated  bj-  the  organ; 
bat,  as  the  performances  in  Vienna  took  place 
in  halls  where  there  was  no  orsan,  it  was  ne^ 
cessarj  to  supply  its  place  by  additional  orches* 
tral  parts.  Foot  of  Handel's  works  were  ar^ 
ranged  by  Mozart  for  Van  Swieten:  ^'Acis 
and  Galatea"  in  Koy.  1788;  ''  The  Messiah"  in 
March,  1789;  ''The  Ode  for  8t  Cecilia's  Day" 
and  «'  Alexander's  Feast"  in  Jnly,  1790.  Not* 
withstuiding  Mozart  led  at  this  q>och  a  life  of 
iMTcolean  l&or,  teaching,  oonmodng,  and  giv- 

a  concerts,  his  pecnniary  condition  was  grad- 
ly  becoming  a  canse  of  great  anxiety  to  him. 
He  was  plundered  of  his  labors  by  singers  and 
perfbrmers  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  and  of  his 
hardly  earned  gold  by  fSalse  friends,  who  stole 
nnder  the  polite  name  of  borrowing.  Hisflune 
was  however  extending,  and  his  works,  not- 
withstanding their  noTelties,  gaining  a  nniver: 
sal  appreciation.  He  had  been  long  laying  the 
fbnndation  upon  which  nothing  bat  an  early 
death  coald  prevent  him  from  raldng  a  glo* 
rioos  edifice;  he  had  planted  the  seeds,  which 
most  inevitably  prodace  him  a  rich  harvest  both 
hi  repatation  and  pecaniary  reward.  Bat  the 
time  was  not  qaite  yet  It  was  a  most  welcome 
invitation  which  he  received  from  Prince  Charles 
Lichnowsky  in  the  spring  of  1789  to  share  his 
carriage  ai^  joamey  with  him  to  Korth  Ger- 
many. They  left  Vienna  April  8,  and  reached 
Dresden  upon  the  12th.    In  this  city  Mozart 

glayed  at  court,  receiving  a  golden  snnfP  box 
1  retom.  In  I^eipsic  his  reception  was  all  he 
coald  wish.  Doles,  a  papil  and  successor  of 
Bach  in  the  Thomas  school,  found  his  organ 
playing  precisely  that  of  his  old  master.  Every 
thing  conspired  ta  raise  the  spirits  and  ho^ 
of  Mozart  In  Beriin,  Duport  the  great  violm- 
ist  used  all  his  influence  agidnst  hhn  with  the 
king,  but  with  no  success.  Frederic  William 
II.  was  too  good  a  musician  and  understood 
Mozart's  music  too  well  to  be  influenced  by  the 
intriguing  Frenchman.  The  king,  too,  upon  fruv 
ther  aoqaalntance  with  Mozart,  took  such  a  lik- 
ing to  him  personally  as  one  day  to  offer  him  the 
Slaee  of  chapelmaster  with  8,000  thalers  salary, 
[ozart  felt  nimself  bound,  out  of  regard  to  the 
emperor,  to  reftise  the  offer  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent The  king  told  him  it  should  remain  good 
for  a  year  and  aday.  After  an  absence  of  some 
8  months  Mozart  retamed  to  Vienna.  The  pe- 
cuniary results  of  the  Journey  were  not  ve^ 
splendid,  and  a  dangerous  sickness  of  his  wiie 
which  soon  followed  exhaosted  them.  For  a 
quartet  which  he  now  wrote  and  sent  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  gold  box  contain- 
hig  100  friedriohs  d'or.  Upon  his  return  from 
Berlin  he  had  said  nothing  at  first  of  Frederic 
William's  offer ;  but,  urged  bv  his  friends,  he  at 
length  saw  the  emperor,  exjdained  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  his  pecaniary  aflGEurs,  and  closed  by  re- 
qoesting  his  dismissal  Jos^h  was  very  unpleas- 
antly surprised,  and  excliUmed  with  emotion : 


"  Whatt  Toa  will  leave  me,  M6afftt" 
was  touched,  and  replied :  *^  Tour  nu^eaty,  I 
throw  myself  upon  yoor  mercy,  and  will  re- 
main."   Joseph  was  now  bound  by  every  hon- 
on^le  consideration  to  provide  for  him,  nor 
was  the  disposition  wanting.    The  open  OoH 
fan  tutu  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  composi- 
tion.   It  was  produced  Jan.  2fi,  1790,  and  was 
running  successfully,  when  the  emperor  died, 
before  he  had  ^ven  the  composer  any  certain 
provision  beyond  his  800  florins  as  chamber  mu- 
sician. It  wassuffioient  for  the  new  emperoiv  Leo- 
pold, that  Mozart  had  been  favored  by  Joa^ih; 
and  Mozart's  two  petitions,  one  for  the  now  va- 
cant chapelmastershipy  the  other  to  be  appoint- 
ed pianoforte  instructor  of  the  young  prince^ 
were  refused.    Indeed,  Leopk>ld's  enmity  went 
BO  far,  that  when  the  musicians  in  Vienna  were 
called  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of  Kfr- 
plee,  Mozart  was  ignored.    In  the  autumn  Mo- 
zart visited  Frai^Lfort-on-tJie-Main,  Mentz,  and 
Mannheim,  upon  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  as  German  emperor,   fie  gained  much 
fiune,  and  gave  successful  concerts;    but  hia 
expenses  were  necessarily  so  large,  that  he 
brought  home  but  littie  money.    In  Mumch  ha 
was  mvited  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  hi^pened  to  be  there.    "Very 
honorable  to  the  court  at  Vienna  that  tlM 
king,  could  only  hear  me  in  a  foreign  land  I" 
he  wrote  to  his  wife.    He  was  still  poor  and 
pressed  for  money,  but  fortune  was  at  length 
taming.     Soon  after  his  return  John  P^er 
Salomon  came  to  Vienna  to  engage  Haydn  to 
compose  for  and  direct  in  his  concerts  at  Lon- 
don for  a  season  or  two-nm  engagement  of  the 
highest  value  to  him,  as  it  proved ;  and  Mozart 
was  engaged  to  follow.    Early  in  the  spring 
his  old  acquaintance  Schikanedw,  now  estab- 
lished in  Vienna,  and  promietor  of  the  snuUl 
theatre  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  where  fairy 
dramas  and  ficuxsical  comedies  were  given  for  the 
populace,  applied  to  him  to  compose  the  musio 
to  one  of  these  magic  pieces.    Mozart  agreed 
to  do  so,  but  said  he  could  not  be  rennmsible 
for  its  success,  as  he  never  had  tried  his  hand 
at  this  kind  of  composition.    The  subject  was 
the  ZauberfldU,  or  ''  Magic  Flute."    Oonstanza 
Mozart  was  in  Baden  at  the  sulphur  batiis,  and 
her  husband  while  engaged  upon  the  ZcNiitfr- 
^t0  was  therefore  thrown  much  more  exdu- 
sively  into  the  society  of  Schikaneder,  a  vo- 
tary of  wine,  women,  and  a  rich  table.    With 
him  and  his  merry  companions  the  disappointed 
and  harassed  composer  could  forget  his  troubles. 
The  manager  caused  the  champagne  to  flow 
freely,  heaped  the  table  with  delicacies,  and 
for  some  10  or  12  weeks,  the  flrst  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  was  Mozart  induced  to  break  in  upon 
his  tempnerate,  even  abstemious  habits.    It  is 
doe  to  his  memory  to  state  this,  and  deny  k 
the  most  emphatic  manner  the  stories  which 
have  found  footing  in  all  musical  literature  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  r^utation,  except  in  so 
for  as  they  are  foonded  opon  this  abort  period. 
One  other  pohit  deserves  a  word.  Bodrntshas 
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reeoided  Hmt  &6tSkmedi»  ciiested  Uoart  not 
only  out  at  his  remmieration  for  the  oompoei- 
tMHi,  but  out  of  the  toore  afterward.    Jahn  has 
prored  that  Bochlitz  in  hia  aneodoles  of  Mocart 
im  fbll  ci  miatakeB,  not  to  use  a  harsher  term. 
Beyfiied  assures  ns  that  Sohikaneder  paid  the 
oomposer  100  golden  daoats.    On  May  9  the 
ma^strates  of  Vienna  appointed  Mozart  as  ad- 
jnnei  and  snccessor  to  the  ehapehnaster  Hoff- 
,  id  SL  Stephen's  church,  the  best  musical 
L  except  the  imperial  chapelmasterahipa 
Vienna,  and  one  ezceedinglj  to  his  taste. 
la  Jvilj  a  messenger  miknown  to  Kosart— his 
nsone  was  LentgeT— brought  him  an  anonr- 
moos  letter  in  which,  after  speaking  warmly 
of  the  composer's  genius,  his  terms  for  a  re- 
quiem were  demanded.    Mosart  gaye  them,  and 
•ooo  after  themessMiger  retomed  and  paid  him 
60  dnoats  (or  according  to  scnne  authorities  100) 
m  adTsnoe.    Da  Ponte,  now  established  in  Lon- 
dcMLhad  writtai  to  him  to  come  thither  and 
prodnoe  his  operas,  to  which  Mozart  replied 
thai  the  ZamberfldU  wonld  render  the  jonmey 
impossible  nnder  6  months.    This  was  not  alL 
In  Aogost  came  an  order  from  the  magistrates 
of  Fraigae  to  c<mip08e  the  opera  ^*  Titos,"  to  be 
performed  &e^  6,  upon  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Leopold  as  king  of  Bohemia.    But  4 
or  at  most  5  weeks  remained  for  ^e  entire  la- 
bor of  composition  and  rehearsal  of  the  CU- 
mama  di  TUo,  one  of  Metastasio's  texts.    With 
all  speed  Mozart  made  his  preparations,  and, 
taking  Ins  wife  and  his  pnpu  BCkssmaier  with 
him,  he  started  for  Prague.    As  they  were  en- 
tering the  carriage  at  their  own  door,  some  one 
polled  Mme.  Moart  by  her  drees.    She  tomed, 
and  saw  the  man  who  had  ordered  the  reqniem. 
Mozart  explained  the  necessity  of  the  present 
joomey,  and  promised  that  that  woik  shoold 
be  hj»  first  labor  upon  his  retnm.    Onreaohing 
IVagoe  there  were  but  18  days  left  before  the 
epera  was  to  be  given.    Fortunately  for  him, 
his  pupil  was  so  thoroaghly  acquainted  with 
Mozart's  style  of  compodtion,  that  his  master 
eoold  gire  the  score  into  his  hands  after  the 
Toeal  parts  were  written  and  the  aocompani- 
meot  sketched,  to  be  filled  ont.    In  this  manner 
the  work  was  completed  in  time.    It  was  not 
howerer  receired  as  his  other  operas  had  been, 
whi<^  is  easily  to  be  acoonnted  for,  both  in  the 
ehanKster  of  the  libretto,  and  in  the  fkct  that  snob 
a  sobject  was  hardly  one  fitted  for  air  occasion 
wb«i  all  Prague  was  in  the  mad  excitement  of 
a  coronation.     The  opera  afterward  became 
very  popnlan  and  stiD  ke^  the  stage.    In 
September  Mozart  reached  Y  ienna  agam,  sick 
ma  disappointed,  to  divide  his  time  between 
fte  ^Mafno  ilnte"  and  the  requiem.    On  the 
tOth  of  tnat  month  the  opera  was  given,  Mo- 
art directing.    To  the  end  of  the  fint  act  the 
aodioice  reinahied  cold,  but  warmed  up  before 
tbe  elose,  and  Mozart  was  called  before  the 
eirtain.    But  with  each  performance  its  popu- 
kifty  increased.    In  October  alone  it  was  given 
iitimes.    Operatie  histonr  gives  no  instance 
of  adtoma  so  feeble,  widen  became  so  univer* 


sally  popular.  PerluM  the  greatest  eompfi- 
ment  tnat  could  be  paid  it  is  the  &ct  that  Goethe 
wrote  a  second  part  to  it.  Now  came  the  re- 
quiem, to  whidi  Mozart  gave  all  the  strength 
of  his  powen,  all  the  force  of  his  genius.  As 
he  had  been  unable  to  learn  the  name  (a  Count 
Wallsegg)  of  him  who  had  ordered  it,  he  began 
to  fonoy  something  supernatural  in  the  affair. 
In  Uctf  the  anxieties  of  the  preceding  year, 
possibly  the  change  in  his  habits  while  under 
the  influence  of  Schikaneder,  and  his  too  great 
exertions  upon  the  *^  Titus"  (he  was  ill  when 
he  went  to  I^rague,  and  cune  home  still  more 
so),  all  together  had  reduced  him  and  brought 
his  nervous  system  into  a  condition  which  re» 
qunred  a  long  period  of  rest  and  recreation. 
This  he  denied  himself.  He  had  had  several 
fiunting  fits  while  engaged  upon  the  Zaubet' 
JUfte;  and  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
now  wrought  upon  the  requiem  enfeebled  him 
daUy.  His  wife  became  anxious,  called  a  phy- 
sician, and  took  away  the  score.  He  famsied 
^at  some  one  had  given  him  poison.  In  No- 
vember he  was  so  mudi  better  as  to  write  a 
cantata  for  the  masonic  lodffe  to  which  he  be- 
Icmged,  *^  Praise  of  Friend^ip."  Just  at  this 
time  a  sort  of  riieumatio  inflammatory  fever 
was  epidemic  in  Vienna.  In  the  enfeebled  state 
of  Mozart's  naturally  delicate  constitution,  it 
seized  upon  him.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
led  to  diopsy  of  the  chest,  and  after  two  weeks' 
confiuOTsent  to  his  bed  he  died.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  re- 
quiem, which  he  now  fancied  he  was  compos- 
ing for  his  own  obsequies,  but  died  leaving  it 
unfinished.  The  widow  was  in  no  position  to 
return  the  money  which  had  been  received  for 
it,  and  the  question  was  whether  it  could  not 
be  completed  from  the  rough  notes  made  by  the 
deceased ;  but  for  several  portions  no  sudi  mem- 
oranda existed.  Btkssmaier  had,  however,  so 
often  conversed  with  Mozart  upon  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  had  become  so  thoroughly  &- 
mOiar  with  his  style,  that  he  undertook  to  fin- 
ish it  As  his  hand  had  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  that  of  his  master,  this  now  came  into  play. 
All  that  Mozart  had  written  was  copied,  and  the 
rest,  consii^ing  of  the  close  of  the  Laerinumif 
the  Sanetfiiy  the  Benedietui^  and  the  Agnus  Dei^ 
was  added  by  him,  save  that  to  the  words 
Cfttm  tanctU  he  repeated  the  fugue  of  the 
Kyrie.  When  the  messenger  came  for  the 
requiem,  this  score  was  given  him;  and  its 
authenticity  as  a  manusmpt  from  Mozart's 
hand  was  never  suspected  by  Wallsegg  until 
the  topic  began  to  be  discussed  by  the  press. 
While  Mozart  lay  sick,  the  Hungarian  nobility 
secured 'to  him  an  annual  pension  of  1,000 
fiorins,  and  a  musical  association  in  An^ 
sterdam  a  still  higher  annuity,  for  whidi  he 
was  to  deliver  certain  compositions  annually. — 
In  this  dcetch,  being  connned  to  the  leading 
points  in  the  life  of  the  composer,  we  have  been 
unable  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mass  of  his  oompositions  during  his 
short  lifo  of  86  years.    More  than  800  works 
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are  known— for  the  pianoforte  in  all  forma, 
Tariationa  on  a  simple  theme,  works  for  two 
pianofortes,  and  np  through  all  gradations  to 
the  concerto,  with  fall  orchestra ;  for  orchestral 
instruments  of  every  kind,  from  solos  to  the 
mnd  symphony;  there  are  even  compositions 
for  FrfuikiinV  harmonica,  and  a  piece  for  a 
musical  clock.  Equally  universal  is  he  in  vocal 
music,  from  songs  and  airs  for  every  kind  of 
voice,  to  the  opera  and  church  music  in  idl 
its  forms  as  employed  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
service.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  <}uantity 
as  the  excellence  of  his  music  which  ex- 
cites the  astonishment  of  the  musician.  This 
was  owing  not  more  to  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  than  to  his  profound  studies,  which  from 
infancy  to  the  close  of  his  life  never  ceased. 
During  the  rehearsals  of  Don  Giavaimi  at 
Prague,  in  a  conversation  with  the  chapelmas- 
ter  Kucharz,  he  remarked,  in  reply  to  praises  of 
the  new  work :  *^  People  err  if  they  think  my  art 
has  cost  me  no  trouble;  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
friend,  no  one  has  taken  such  pains  with  the 
study  of  composition  as  I.  There  is  hardly  a 
celebrated  master  in  music  whom  I  have  not 
carefully,  and,  in  many  cases,  several  times, 
stodied  through.^  Hence  it  was  that  he  could 
so  infallibly  decide  upon  the  originality  of  his 
musical  ideas,  and  always  avoid  whatever  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  genius.  Two 
generations  of  musicians  have  been  educated 
upon  ^e  works  of  Mozart.  His  ideas  have 
become  common  stock ;  and  effects  which,  if 
now  introduced  into  a  composition,  would 
sound  hackneyed,  were  in  his  works  tne  joint 
production  of  lofty  genius  and  profbimd  con- 
trapuntal knowledge,  guided  and  restrained 
by  exquisite  taste.  As  an  instrumental  com- 
poser perhaps  one  only  has  surpassed  him, 
Beethoven ;  but  Beethoven  had  his  works  to 
study.  Haydn  had  developed  the  quartet  form 
and  invented  the  grand  symphony.  Mozart 
gave  them  a  new  spirit,  and  one  sees  his  influ- 
ence in  all  Havdn^s  later  works.  That  great 
master  said  to  Leopold  Mozart  in  1785 :  **  I  tell 
vou  before  God  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  that  I 
look  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  of 
whom  I  ever  heard ;  he  has  taste,  and  possesses 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  composition.*' 
The  symphony  in  0  with  the  fague  is  alone 
sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Haydn^s 
opinion ;  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  written  before  Beethoven.  It  was  as  an 
operatic  composer,  however,  that  Mozart  reach- 
ed a  height  upon  which,  like  Handel  in  oratorio, 
and  Bach  in  his  own  contrapuntal  sphere,  and 
Beethoven  in  orchestral  music,  he  stands  supe- 
rior to  all  his  predecessors. — ^Eabl,  his  last  sur- 
viving son,  attended  the  centennial  celebration 
of  his  father's  birUi  at  Saltzburg  in  1856.  and 
died  at  Milan,  Oct  81,  1858,  leaving  a  large 
fortune. 

MU0ILA6E,  in  pharmacy,  a  solution  of 
gum  or  other  similar  body  in  water.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  formation  of  pills  and  for 
the  difltudon  of  insoluble  substances  in  water. 


Moeilage  of  gom  Arabic  is  a  preparatioa 
much  used  as  a  paste.  Its  tendency  to  become 
sour  by  standing  is  checked  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil — ^Berzeliua  ap- 
plied the  term  mucila^  to  a  proximate  vege- 
table principle  distinguished  from  gum  by  benig 
insoluDle  in  cold  water.  In  boiling  water  it 
swells  and  forms  a  mucilaginous  viscid  body, 
which  loses  its  moisture  when  placed  upon  por- 
ous paper,  and  contracts  like  starch  in  the  gela- 
tinous state.  This  is  not,  however,  properly  a 
distinct  proximate  principle,  as  it  embraces  a 
number  of  different  bodies,  as  basscnine,  cera- 
Mne,  ^. 

MUOIUS  SC-fiVOLA.    SeeSasvoLA. 

MUOE.    Bee  Boo  Eabth. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.    Bee  Mxmbrasx. 

MUCUS,  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  secretion  of  their  numerous 
glandulcB  or  follicles;  these  are  lined  by  cylin- 
der epithelium,  the  coating  of  mucus  being  for- 
nished  by  the  continual  cusinteffration  and  re- 
pewal  of  its  component  cells.  Mucus  consists 
m  great  part  of  epithelial  cells  floating  in  a 
clear  viscid  fluid;  it  is  generally  alkaline,  and 
contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  when  these 
particles  have  subsided,  5^  per  cent,  of  proper 
mucous  matter;  pure  mucus,  according  to 
Scheerer,  contains  52.17  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
28.18  of  oxygen,  12.64  of  nitrogen,  7.01  of  hy- 
drogen, and  4.10  of  saline  matter.  Its  proper- 
ties are  variously  altered  by  disease,  sometimes 
becoming  acid,  mixed  with  pus,  or  otherwise 
changed.  All  secretions  poured  upon  mucons 
membranes  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mu- 
cus, as  the  saliva,  biliary  and  c^er  digestive 
fluids,  and  the  urine.  From  the  saliva  it  sub- 
sides as  an  opaque  whitbh  matter;  it  forms  the 
residue  after  bile  is  treated  with  alcohol,  and 
to  its  presence  is  probably  due  the  rapid  decern- 

n' tion  undergone  by  biliary  matter ;  from  urine 
_  merally  falls  as  a  delicate  fllm,  but  in  in- 
flammations of  these  passages  is  poured  out  in 
great  quantities,  quickly  undergomg  decompo- 
sition, and  exciting  ammoniacal  dianges  in  the 
urea,  passing  off  as  a  thick  tenacious  sediment; 
it  also  becomes  very  thick  in  inflammations  of 
the  respiratory  and  alimentary  passages.  Its 
principal  office  is  to  protect  the  mucous  surfaces 
from  u\jury  by  the  contact  of  foreign  substances 
or  the  action  of  normal  or  diseased  excretions 
and  secretions,  and  to  lubricate  the  canals  in 
which  they  pass  in  or  out  of  the  body. 

MUD  FISH  (amioj  liim.),  a  genus  of  Amer- 
ican ganoids,  found  in  the  fr^  waters  of  the 
United  States.  After  having  been  referred  by 
ichthyologists  to  cyprinoid,  salmonoid,  and  clu- 
peoid  fishes,  Yogt  discovered  it  to  be  a  ganoid, 
having  fouiid  in  the  muscular  arterial  trunk  2 
oblique  rows  of  5  or  6  valves  each  and  a  spiral 
intestinal  valve.  M&Uer  considers  it  the  living 
representative  of  a  ganoid  family,  like  the  fo^ 
megcUuruM^  leptolepiM^  and  their  congeners.  The 
body  is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral 
column ;  there  are  no  spiny  plates  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  fins  asinthegarfish^  nor  aserki 
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ef  separate  dorsal  fins  as  in  polypterut ;  the 
mootn  is  tront-like,  except  in  tbe  absence  of  lin- 
gual teeth ;  there  are  2  nasal  drri ;  the  head  is 
flat,  and  the  bones  nnder  the  very  thin  skin  are 
•ealptared  plates;  the  larae  sublingaal  bone  is 
naked  and  nirrowed,  the  gm  openings  large,  and 
the  branchiost^al  rays  broad  and  flat,  11  or 
12 ;  tongue  thi<£  and  fleshy :  behind  the  coni- 
cal tee&  of  the. jaws  are  flat  pavement-like 
ones ;  the  scales  are  homy  rather  than  osseous, 
flenble  and  rounded,  yet  presenting  bone  cor- 
puscles of  the  same  form  and  character  as  lepi- 
d4>Usu$  and  other  ganoids ;  the  ventral  flns  are 
median,  the  single  dorsal  long,  and  the  ana! 
abort;  the  candid  comes  ftirther  forward  above 
than  below,  rounded,  gMns  an  indication  of 
the  heterocercal  tail.  The  larger  air  bladder  is 
cellular  and  lung-like,  communicating  with  the 
CBsophasus;  no  pancreatic  cieca;  ova  dropping 
into  abdondnal  cavity.  Of  about  10  species, 
the  b^t  known  is  the  western  mud  fish  (^1. 
eaha^  linn.),  firom  1^  to  8  feet  long;  the  back 
<^  the  head  is  bluish  black,  the  sides  often  ob- 
scurely spotted  with  olive,  white  below,  and 
with  a  black  spot  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  can- 
did. It  is  found  in  the  great  northern  lakes, 
south  to  Carolina,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi ; 
it  is  the  bowfin  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  dog  nsh 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  marsh  fish  of  the  Oana- 
dians;  it  feeds  on  crawfish  and  other  crusta- 
ceans, and  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
This  may  include  several  species. 

1£UD  HEH.    See  Coot. 

HUDGE,  WiLUAM,  an  English  engineer, 
bom  in  Plymouth'  in  1762,  died  in  London, 
AprO  17,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich, 
entered  the  artillery,  served  on  the  continent, 
and  after  Ids  return  to  England  became  assist- 
ant toIJeut.  CoL  Williams,  whom  he  ultimately 
succeeded  as  superintendent  of  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1799 
he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Isaac 
I>alby,  one  of  his  associates,  the  first  volume  of 
•*An  Account  of  the  Survey  firom  the  Com- 
mencement in  17^  to  the  End  of  the  Tear 
1796."  The  2d  and  8d  volumes  of  this  work, 
continuing  the  account  to  1809,'  appeared  in 

1801  and  1811.  He  was  successively  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  m^or,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  mi^or-general  in  the  army.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  also  lientonant- 
govemor  of  the  military  academy  at  Woolwich. 

MUDIE,  RoBKBT,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in 
For&rshir^June  28, 1777,  died  in  London,  April 
20,  1842.    He  was  entirely  self-educated.    In 

1802  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Gaelic  and 
teacher  of  drawing  in  tne  Inverness  academy. 
In  1820  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a 
reporter  for  the  "Morning  Chronicle,'*  but  was 
afterwtfd  involved  in  difficulties,  and  his  career 
ended  unhappily.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
ind  publbhed  over  80  volumes,  of  which  his 
works  on  natural  history  and  philosophy  are 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting.  The  prin- 
eiMlof  these  are:  "The  Britbh  Naturalist ;" 
*The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Isles;'' 


''The  Elements:  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Air,  the  Sea;*^  "Popular  Astronomy;"  "The 
Four  Seasons ;"  and  "  Man,  Social  Intellectual, 
Moral,  Physical." 

MUEZZIN',  an  officer  of  a  mosque  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  who  calls  tbe  faithfiil  to 
prayer  at  the  6  times  in  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  Koran,  vi^. :  at  dawn,  noon,  4  P.  M.,  sun- 
set, and  nightfall.  He  commonly  stands  on 
the  balcony  of  a  minaret  and  chants  in  a  loud 
voice  the  following  formula:  "God  is  great! 
There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is 
the  prophet  of  Qod  I  Prayer  is  better  than 
deep  I  Come  to  prayer  I"  As  from  his  eleva- 
tion on  the  minaret  the  muezzin  can  overlook 
the  roofs  and  the  interior  of  dwellings,  which 
is  extremely  distasteftil  to  the  jealous  orientals, 
it  is  usual  to  confer  the  office  on  blind  men ; 
and  many  curious  tales  are  current  in  the  East 
of  lAen  who  have  feigned  to  be  blind  in  order 
to  become  muezzins  to  wealthy  mosques. 

MUFTI,  a  Turkish  doctor  of  divinity,  or  of 
the  law  of  the  Koran.  There  is  one  in  every 
large  town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople,  or 
grand  mufti,  called  also  Sheiih^l-Iilamj  "chief 
of  Islam,"  is  the  head  of  the  Turkish  church. 
He  takes  rank  immediately  after  the  grand 
vizier,  and  has  great  authority  and  influence. 
Though  he  is  appointed  by  the  sultan  and  holds 
office  at  the  imperial  pleasure,  he  cannot  like 
other  officere  be  legally  put  to  death  nor  strip- 
ped of  his  property.  He  is  the  chief  interprater 
of  the  law,  and  formerly  no  person  could  be 
subjected  to  capital  punishment  without  his 
consent.  £Qs  opinion  was  required  by  placing 
before  him  a  written  statement  of  the  case  with 
fictitious  names;  and,  without  assigning  any 
reasons,  he  gave  his  judgment  by  writing  on 
the  doiiument:    "He  shall  (or  shall  not)  be 

Eunished;"  orinadoubtfblcase:  "Gk>d  knows 
est."  The  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  establishment  of  a  minktry 
like  that  of  other  European  nations,  has  of  late 
years  much  curtailed  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  grand  mufti. 

MtTGGE,  Thbodob,  a  German  novelist,  bom 
in  Berlin,  ITov.  8, 1806.  He  was  in  commercial 
and  military  life  previous  to  his  academical 
studies.  Among  his  more  important  novels 
are:  Die  VendSerin  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  188^; 
Tdnurin  and  OrMn  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1889) ; 
and  particularly  Touuaint  Louverture  (4  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1840),  which  gives  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  struggle  in  Hayti.  Among  his 
more  recent  productions  are  3er  WeihnachU* 
Abend  (Beriin,  1858),  and  JJMa  (1854).  The 
latter,  a  Norwegian  and  Lapland  tale,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Edward  Joy  Morris  (Phila- 
delphia,  1854;  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  a  French 
translation  of  it  is  included  in  the  Colleetion 
dm  meilleun  romans  itranaen  (Paris,  1867). 
An  English  translation  of  his  "Switzerland*'* 
edited  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  was  published  in 
London  in  1848.  He  was  in  1850  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Berliner  NationdUeUungy  and 
for  some  time  conducted  its  literary  department. 
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Bk  norel  Atro  J^^angj  treatiiig  of  Konreglaii 
li^  was  pablished  in  1860. 

MUQGLETON,  Ludowiok.  an  English  fana- 
tie,  who  in  ooivj unction  with  John  Beeve  found- 
ed the  sect  of  the  Muggletoniana,  born  in  1609, 
died  in  March,  1698.  In  1651,  abandoning  his 
trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  he  proclaimed  himself 
and  Reeve  the  "two  last  witnesses''  mentioned 
in  the  Apocal jpse,  and  armed  with  power  to 
profheey  and  to  punish  mem  They  commenced 
theur  mission  by  denouncing  all  rel^ous  sects, 
•specially  Ranters  and  Quakers,  m  1656  ap- 
puffed  an  exposition  of  their  doctrines  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Divine  Looking  Glass."  They 
held  that  Qod  has  the  body  of  a  man,  that  there 
is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
that  God,  descending  to  earth  and  suffering  on 
the  cross,  left  Elias  as  his  yicegerrat  in  heaven 
during  his  absence.  They  were  attapked  by 
William  Penn  in  a  book  called  '^  The  New  Wit- 
nesses proved  Old  Heretics."  Mucgleton  was 
Arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  bUysphemy  in 
1676.  Tl^o  fii^t  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1756.  In  1882  another  edi- 
tion <q>peared  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  included 
not  merely  his  own  rhapsodies,  but  also  those 
of  his  coachutor  Reeve,  together  with  sev^^ 
tracts  by  others  of  the  secU 

MUHLENBERG.  I.  Peteb,  a  ro^jor-general 
in  the  American  revolutionary  anny,  son  of 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  found- 
er of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  America, 
bom  at  Trappe,Montffomeryco.,  Penn.,  Oct.  1, 
1746,  died  near  Philaddphia,  Oct.  1, 1807.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  was  ordained  in 
England,  and  preadied  at  Woodstock,  V a.  His 
last  sermon  was  upon  the  duties  men  owe  their 
country ;  and  saymg:  **  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  fig^t,"  he  stripped  off 
his  gown  after  the  service,  appeared  in  rail  uni- 
form, read  his  commission  as  colond,  and  form- 
ed t  regiment  among  his  parishioners.  He 
participated  in  several  oattles,  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  1777,  and  major-eeneral  at  Uie 
close  of  the  revolution.  After  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  dected 
a  member  of  the  supreme  executive  council, 
and  in  1785  became  vice-president  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  served  as  representative  in 
congress  from  1789  to  1791,  from  1798  to  1795, 
and  from  1799  to  1801.  In  1801  he  was  elect- 
ed U.  8.  senator,  but  resigned  the  next  year, 
and  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  revenue 
for  the  district  oi  Pennsylvania.  From  1808 
till  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  IL  Hsnbt  EnifST, 
D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  botanist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  Provi- 
dence, Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  17, 1758, 
died  m  Lancaster,  May  23, 1815.  At  the  a^ 
of  10  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Halle  m 
Germany,  and  remained  there  till  1770,  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  literary  and  theolo^oal  study. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  America,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and  became  in 


1774  third  minister  and  assistant  to  his  father, 
then  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation. 
During  the  occupation  of  Pniladelphia  by  the 
Briti^  in  1777,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bc^ 
any.  In  1780  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Lancaster,  and  there  remained  till  his  death. 
His  scientific  attainments  were  extensive,  bat 
in  botany  he  was  especially  distinguidied.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Amefican  philosophical 
society  in  1786,  ofiheOeielUehqft  Ifatur/arweken^ 
der  IVeunde  in  Berlin  in  1798,  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  physical  societies  of  GOttingen  in  1808, 
and  of  various  other  associations  in  Sweden 
and  Germany.  His  chief  works  are :  CataloffUi 
Plantarum  America  SepterUrianalii  (Lancas- 
ter, 1818),  and  Descriptio  Uberior  Grammium. 

MtHLENBRUCH,  CnxisnAN  FmEDBicni,  a 
German  jurist,  bom  at  Bostock,  Oct.  8, 1785, 
died  in  GOttingen,  July  17, 1848.  He  was  suc- 
cessively professor  at  Rostock,  Greifswalde,  KO- 
nigsberg,  Halle,  and  from  1888  till  his  death  at 
GU^ttingen.  He  ranks  among  the  .most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  present  century.  Among  his 
works  are :  DoetrinaPandectarum  (Halle,  1828- 
'5),  and  Lekrbnch  da  FandektenreehU  (1886-'7), 
which  have_passed  throoffh  many  editions. 

MUHLENBURG,  a  T^  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Green  river  and  W.  by  Pond  river.  Us 
principal  branch:  area,  480  sq.  m.;  pop.  in. 
1850,  9,809,  of  whom  1,522  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
It  contains  cc^  and  iron  mines  near  Green 
river.  The  productions  in  1850  were  495,828 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  74,020  of  oats,  685,050 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,250  of  wool.  There 
were  10  grist  miUs^  5  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  and 
87  churches.    Capital,  Greenville. 

MCHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia^  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Unstratt,  20  m.  N.  w.from 
Erftirt;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  having 
been  the  head-quarters  of  MtUizer,  the  leader 
of  the  peasants'  war,  and  the  scene  of  his  exe- 
cution m  1525. 

MOHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  France.    See 

MULHOUSE. 

MULATTO  (Sp.  mulato,  from  mulo,  a  mule), 
the  offspring  of  parents  one  of  whom  is  black  and 
the  ottker  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  yellowish 
color  with  frizzled  hair,  and  in  features  and  dis- 
position exhibits  commonly  more  resemblance 
to  the  white  than  to  the  black  race.  Mulattoee 
are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  and  are  stUl 
more  abundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  America.  In  the  old  world 
many  individual  mulattoee  are  found  in  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  on  all  the  coasts 
of  Africa.  In  south  Africa  the  people  called 
the  Griquas  are  mulattoes,  descended  on  one 
side  from  the  Dutch  and  on  the  other  from 
the  Hottentots.  In  northern  Africa  the  pop- 
ulation of  Egypt  and  of  the  Barbary  States 
has  been  from  remote  antiquity  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  mulatto  origin.    The  republic  of  Do- 
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kinilMUaiid  of  Hayti,  the oldert dril*- 
iaed  eommiiiutj  in  the  western  hemiqkhere,  is 
•fanoet  eotirelj  composed  of  mnlattoes. 

MULBERRY,  the  name  of  varioiiB  trees  and 
tiieir  ftint,  belonging  to  the  natoral  order  ur- 
ateMA^  and  oonatitnting  agronp  by  themselyes. 
Tb»  black  or  common  miuberry  {morw  nigra^ 
linn.)  fe  a  deoidaons  tree,  native  of  Peraa, 
growioff  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  with  an  ir^ 
jegolarTj  branching  top,  coltiTiSed  in  England 
•▼er  since  1548.  Ibe  leaves  are  broadlj  heart* 
ihM>^v  naeanally  serrate,  and  veryrongh ;  the 
fn&  is  sessde,  of  a  dark  pnride  color,  and, 
thovfffa  called  a  berrsr,  is  in  &ot  a  spike,  com- 
possd  of  the  snccnlent,  conglomerated  axes, 
ealjoes,  and  carpels.  The  flowers  of  the  mnl- 
banry  tree  acre  either  monoddons  or  dioaoions, 
and  bare  a  4*parted  caljz,  ovate  sepals,  4  sta- 
mens, the  filaooentsof  whidi  elastically  expand, 
an  ovary  of  2  oellB,  one  of  which  disappears, 
and  2  filiform  styles.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
speciea  lives  for  a  long  tim^  individoal  q>eoi- 
aMoa  of  the  tree  being  known  in  England  more 
than  800  years  old.  Its  roots  are  equally  tena- 
ciona  ci  hSd,  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  ^ecies,  it  being  mentioned 
by  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  latter  calling  it  the 
^  wisest  of  trees,'*  becanse  it  is  so  slow  in  pnt- 
•ting  forth  its  leaves.  Mention  is  likewise  made 
of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Shakespeare's 
mnlberry,  which  was  planted  in  his  garden  at 
Kew  Plaoa,  Stratford,  was  the  black  mulberry, 
as  is  well  asoertdined.  The  black  mnlberry  is 
ealUvated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  whole- 
some and  palataUe.  When  to  be  used  at  the 
deasert,  it  shoold  be  freshly  gathered  and  be 
so  ripe  as  to  drop  from  the  tree.  From  the 
ft^nt  a  simp  is  prepared,  thoi]jB;ht  excellent  for 
sore  throats;  «id  s<»netimes  its  juice  is  mixed 
with  that  of  applea,  forming  a  deep  port-wine- 
edcred  beverage  known  as  mulberry  dder. 
Hie  black  mulberry  grows  very  well  as  flur 
north  as  Massachusetts,  and  Downing  mentions 
it  as  thriving  on  the  Hudson  river  80  miles 
above  the  dty  of  Kew  York.  It  may  be  prop- 
agated from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  the 
last  being  the  surest  and  best  way,  as  thereby 
the  finest  varieties  having  monoecious  flow- 
ers can  be  secured.  It  thrives  best  in  a  light, 
rich,  and  moderately  dry  soil. — ^The  red  mul- 
berry (if.  rubra^  linn.)  is  a  native  species,  with 
large,  rooa^  heart-ovate,  serrate  (and  on  the 
joonger  shoots,  lobed)  leaves,  and  dark  purple 
fruit,  fonnd  wild  in  rich  woods  from  New 
England  to  Illinois  and  southward.  Its  stem 
xiaea  to  the  height  of  15  to  26  feet  or  even  more, 
with  numeroua  spreading  branches  at  the  sum- 
ait.  Its  flowers  are  greenish,  small,  and  nu- 
BMrous.  Its  wood  is  exceedingly  durable,  and 
vidoed  for  maldn^  posts.  Its  firuit,  according 
to  Darlington,  is  more  admired  than  that  d; 
aay  other  species. — ^The  white  mulberry  (if. 
am,  lann.)  is  an  adventitious  tree  from  Eu- 
rope, becoming  naturaliaed  around  honaes.  Its 
stem  attains  the  height  of  20  to  26  feet,  and 
km  a  mach  branching  top.    Its  leaves,  espe^ 


dally  in  the  yoonger  plants,  are  large,  from  4 
to  12  inches  long,  partially  lobed,  unequallv 
erenate,  serrate,  and  borne  on  petioles  an  inch 
long,  having  lance-linear  stipules  at  their  bases. 
The  fruit,  when  mature,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  but  sometimes  inclining  to  a  dark  pur^ 
pie  tint  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Persia, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  with  the 
black  mulberry,  and  into  America  about  a  cen- 
tury sinoe.  The  foliage  of  the  white  mulbenr 
is  preferred  in  the  raising  of  the  silkworm,  al- 
tiiougb  the  other  species  will  answer  if  thw 
leaves  are  young  and  tender.  A  variety  with 
larger  fSoliage  and  of  a  smaller  need  stem  wss 
m  much  repute  some  years  since,  known  as  the 
many-stemmed  mulbory  (if.  multieaulU}^  and 
attracted  universal  attention.  It  was  dflsorib- 
ed  by  KenridE  (^^New  American  Orchardist,*' 
Boston,  1886)  as  difSdring  from  all  others  in  the 
property  which  the  roots  possessed  of  throw- 
mg  up  numerous  flexible  stalky  fat  the.  great 
length  which  these  stallu  acquired  in  a  short 
apace  of  time,  for  the  facility  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  layers,  and  for  the  tiunness 
and  suoonlency  of  the  leaves;  in  a  rich  and 
humid  soil  its  growth  was  extremely  rapid,  and 
prolonged  to  a  lato  period  in  the  autumn.  Its 
fruit  is  sfdd  to  be  edible,  and  is  probably  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  whito  mulberry. — ^The  paper 
mulberry  (Brommmetia  p<wyr\fera^  Yentenat) 
was  hitroduced  into  the  United  States  a  few 
years  a|^  as  a  shade  tree ;  but  on  account  of  its 
producmg  so  many  suckers  from  its  roots,  it 
was  soon  considered  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Its 
trunk  reaches  to  tiie  height  of  about  26  feet ; 
its  leaves  are  mostly  undivided,  roundish  ovato 
or  subcordate,  rough  above,  downy  beneath, 
8  to  8  inches  long,  supported  by  petioles  1  to 
8  inches  in  length ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious, 
the  staminato  being  in  a  sort  of  loose  amenta, 
and  the  pistillato  in  dense  clustered  heads. 
From  the  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  a  kind  of 
tough  paper,  used  as  a  substitute  for  doth,  is 
prepared  by  the  South  sea  islanders.  The 
India  or  Ohina  paper,  used  for  taking  proofr 
of  engravings,  is  also  made  of  the  inner  bark. 
The  wood  however  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  littie 
value.  The  Japanese,  according  to  Efimpfer, 
reduce  the  bark  to  a  soft  pulp  and  dry  it  in 
sheets,  somewhat  like  the  old  mode  of  Euro- 
pean paper  malting. 

MULDER,  OxRJLBD  JoBAsnsnB,  a  Dutoh  chem- 
ist, bom  in  Utrecht  in  1802.  He  studied  medi* 
cine  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1826  es* 
tablidied  himself  in  Amsterdam  as  a  practising 
physician.  In  1827  he  was  appointea  lecturer 
on  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  medical  schod 
of  Amsterdam,  but  resigned  the  ofSce  in  1880 
because  his  practice  absorbed  hb  time.  In  1841 
he  became  prQfes8<»'  of  chemistry  at  Utrecht,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds.  His  chief  work 
IS  his  ^^  Chemistry  of  Yegetable  and  Animal 
Phywology,"  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  in  which  he  deduced  as  the  result 
of  a  number  of  origind  inquiries  the  existence 
in  ani^lals  of  a  substance  which  he  calls  *^pro* 
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t^e,^'  which  ther  derive  reftdj  fonned  frokn 
plants.  The  results  of  this  discoverr  are  an- 
noanced  hj  Dr.  Johnston,  in  an  introanction  to 
tiie  Englii^  edition  of  Mnlder^s  work,  to  be  as 
follows:  ^*  1.  That  this  proteine  fonned  the 
hasb  of  a  large  group  of  animal  substances, 
the  albmninons  gronp,  comprising  fibrine,  albu- 
men, caseine,  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye, 
the  hair,  horn,  Ak).  2.  That  in  these  substances 
the  proteine  was  combined  with  oxygen,  anlr 
phur,  or  phosphorus,  or  with  two  of  these 
bodies,  or  with  all  the  three ;  and  that  the  pro- 
portions of  these  separate  elements  determmed 
the  special  qualities  of  each  compound  of  the 
albuminous  group.  8.  That  the  sap  and  leaves, 
but  especially  the  seeds  of  plants,  contained 
proteine  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus as  it  is  found  in  the  animal  body ;  and 
that  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumine  of  the 
bean,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally 
which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  were 
compounds  of  this  kind.  4.  That  these  sub- 
stances were  formed  by  the  plant  out  of  the 
food  drawn  by  its  several  parts  from  the  air 
and  from  the  soil ;  that  it  produced  them  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  digestive  labor, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  animal,  of  supplying  it  with 
food  fitted  directly  to  form  and  nourish  its  mus- 
cular and  albuminous  parts ;  and  that  the  ani- 
mal received  its  whole  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  these  parts  were  to  be  built 
up  from  the  vegetable  focPd  on  which  it  lived.'* 
The  publication  of  this  discovery  involved  Mul- 
der in  a  controversy  with  Liebigv  who  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  proteine  as  an  independent 
chemical  compound ;  his  reply  to  the  latter  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Fromberg. 

MULE.    See  Ass. 

MULGRAVE  or  Mills  Islands,  a  group  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Radack  chain,  which 
forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Marshall  archi- 
pelago in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  Their  extent  is 
not  very  well  determined,  but  the  surrounding 
reefs  have  been  examined  for  about  40  m.,  and 
after  a  careful  search  only  one  pass  for  ships 
and  another  for  boats  could  be  found.  Some 
of  the  islands  are  mere  coral  rocks  covered  by 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  but  nearly  all  have  deep 
water  close  to  the  reefs.  When  they  reach  the 
level  of  the  water,  however,  they  become,  like 
the  islands  already  formed,  covered  by  sand  and 
vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  have  clumps  of  cocoanut  and  bread- 
fruit trees. 

MULGRAVE,  Oonstantikb  John  Phipps, 
baron,  an  English  navigator,  bom  in  1744, 
died  in  1792.  He  early  entered  the  British 
navy,  commanded  a  north-east  arctic  explor- 
ing expedition  in  1778,  and  returned  the  same 
year  after  having  reached  lat  80**  48'  N., 
beyond  which  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice 
stretched  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  afterward  commissioner  of  the  ad- 
miralty. He  published  a  **  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
toward  the  North  Pole"  (London,  1774).  His 
brother,  afterward  created  Viscount  NorQianby 


and  Earl  Mnlgrave,  served  with  diftinodon  in 
the  British  army  during  the  American  war. 

MULGRAVE,  JohhShxffikld,  earl  of,  mar- 
quis  of  Normanby  and  duke  of  Baddngham- 
shire,  an  English  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in 
1649,  died  Feb.  24, 1721.    He  was  mostlj  self- 
educated.    At  the  age  of  17  he  vohmteered  m 
the  navy,  but  did  not  see  an  action,  and  boca 
after  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse.    In  1672  he  entered  l^e  navj  again, 
sailed  under  Lord  Ossory,  and  was  shortly  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  a  ship ;  bat  forsook 
the  sea  a  second  time  and  raised  a  regiment  <tf 
foot,  of  which  he  acted  as  colonel  dnring  the 
Dutch  war.    He  entered  the  French  service  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  and  <m  his 
return  to  England  was  appointed  Hentenant  of 
Yorkshire  and  governor  of  Hull ;  but  having 
presumed  to  aspire  for  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Anne,  the  king  sent  him  in  1680  to  relieve  TtM' 
gier  from  the  Moors,  with  the  intention,  it 
was  said,  that  he  should  perish  in  the  leekj  veB» 
sel  whidi  carried  him.    On  his  retnni  lie  wai 
restored  to  favor,  and  on  the  acoession  of  James 
n.  was  made  lord  chamberlain  and  admitted  to 
the  privy  council  and  the  high  commission,   fie 
made  his  submission  to  William  of  Orange,  was 
created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  1604,  after- 
ward obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  became 
lord  privy  seal  (1702),  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  in  170^  was  made  first  duke  of  Nor- 
manby and  then  of  Buckinghanusdiire.    Through 
jealousy  of  Marlborough  he  resigned  the  pnrj 
seal  and  joined  in  a  motion  for  inviting  tiie 
princess  Sophia  to  England.    On  the  change  of 
ministry  in  1710  he  became  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  household.    Under  George  I.  he  held  no 
office. — Like  Montague  and  some  oUier  titled 
rhymesters  of  the  period,  Lord  Mnlgrave  is  best 
known  by  what  is  really  his  slightest  claim  to 
btf  remembered.    His  most  famous  vrork  is  the 
**  Essay  on  Satire,^*  which  he  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  written  in  coigunction  with  Dtyden, 
and  for  which  Dryden  received  a  beating  at  tlie 
instigation  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  thcwgh  he 
probably  had  no  hand  in  it  beyond  revising  it 
Lord  Mulgrave*8  "  Essay  on  Poetry"  was  praued 
by  D^den  and  Pope,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

MULHOUSE,  UtrnMAvsKS,  or  MCLHATnn^ 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haut- 
Rhin,  on  the  HI,  804  m.  8.  E.  from  Paris,  19  m. 
W.  from  Base],  and  70  m.  from  Strasbouiig;  pop. 
in  1856,  29,674.  It  consists  of  an  oid  and  a 
new  town;  ^e  former  uixm  an  island,  the 
latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  HI.  Smce  tbe 
begmning  of  die  present  century  Mulhonse 
has  become  one  of  the  important  seats  of  in- 
dustry in  France.  Upward  of  7,000  persons 
from  the  country  now  daily  resort  for  employ- 
ment to  the  town.  An  entirely  new  quarter 
has  recently  sprung  up,  chiefly  peopled  by 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
prints  and  muslins.  Ck>tton  printing  was  fluBt 
mtroduced  there  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury by  Samuel  Koechlin,  whose  descendaDti 
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are  still,  iiiid»r  the  firm  of  XoMhlin  brothers, 
at  die  head  oi  the  prmeipal  mannfiACtures.  The 
Kaghelin  spimiinff  tactorj  employs  nearly  100,- 
000  spindles.  Most  of  the  mannfactnrers  of 
MnllMKiBe  received  medals  at  the  French  exhi- 
bitkm  of  1855.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
tapidly  increashig.  Mnlhonse  and  its  territory 
onoe  Ibrmed  part  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
^wfe  were  united  to  France  in  1798. 

MUIX,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  forming 
part  of  Argyleahire,  is  dtnated  in  the  4-tlantio 
ocean,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait  termed  the  sonnd  of  Moll ;  area, 
801  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,869.  The  coast  is 
rodty,  and  deeply  indented.  The  snrfiu^  is 
nMNintaiiHina,  Benmore,  its  highest  summit, 
starring  an  altitude  of  8,168  feet.  The  most 
ramaricable  natural  objects  are  the  cayems  and 
baaakic  oolnmns  and  arches  that  occnr  around 
ite  shores.  The  soil  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pas- 
tnrage.  Herring  and  white  fish  are  caught  off 
tlw  coasts.  MuU  is  subdivided  into  8  parishes, 
and  contains  several  villages,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Tobermory  near  the  N.  £.  ex- 
txemi^  of  the  island. 

MULLEIN,  the  name  of  biennial  herbs  of 
the  genua  wrbeigevm^  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  9erophulariace<B,  having  a  persistent 
calyx,  an  irregular,  personate  corolla,  5  sta^ 
mena,  the  5tii  being  destitute  of  anther,  or  only 
%  stamens,  the  2a  pair  being  suppressed  or 
abortive.    The  common  mullein  (  K.  thapsu$, 
Linn.>  ia  a  tall  plant,  introduced  fi*om  Europe, 
and  growing  universally  upon  thin,  sandy,  and 
sterile  eo^  marking  by  its  excessive  abundance 
a  negligent  husbandry.    The  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla are  only  a  little  unequal,  the  stam^is  are 
6  in  nomber,  all  the  filaments  of  which,  or  at 
least  the  8  upper,  are  woolly ;  the  style  is  flat- 
tened at  its  apex ;  the  capsule  is  ovoid  or  glo- 
bose, and  filled  with  numerous,  rugose-pitted 
seeds.    The  flowers  are  conspicuoiuly  showy, 
IB  a  dense  terminal  spike,  and  of  a  handsome 
bright  yellow  color.    The  entire  plant  is  cover- 
ed with  a  hairy,  tomentose  pub^cence.  which 
renders  the  large  radical  leaves  soft,  like  the 
doth  of  velvet ;  the  hairs  are  stellate,  each  hair 
composed  of  7  primary  rays  with  smaller  and 
Bore  didicate  intermediate  ones.    The  proper- 
ties of  the  mullein,  accordhig  to  Lindley,  are 
poisonous  in  the  seeds  and  flowers ;  the  foliage 
k  acrid  and  bitterish.    As  a  domestic  remedy 
ia  sore  throat,  the  broader  leaves  are  dried  and 
Wood  around  the  throat  to  produce  a  slight 
loesl  irritation.    Were  it  not  for  its  rapidity  in 
covering  neglected  flelds  by  the  vegetatmg  of  its 
inimmerable  seeds  &lling  around,  the  mullein 
■igfat  be  more  esteemed  on  account  of  its  com- 
nsuding  and  ahowy  exterior,  and  perhaps  hold 
spites  in  the  garden.    The  moth  mullein  (Fl 
Mtaria^  linn.)  has  a  stem  2  to  5  feet  hiffh; 
ito  leaves  are  2  to  6  inches  long,  the  lower  dif- 
fcring  in  diape  from  the  upper,  which  are  ses- 
^  sod  claiq[>ing,  while  the  former  are  petio- 
^  nd  sometimes  pinnatifld ;  its  flowers  are 
^orneupon  a  long,  leafy  raceme ;  each  flower  is 


exserted  on  tt  pedicel  about  an  inch  long,  which 
renders  the  spike  lighter  and  more  open ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  is  either  a  bright  yellow 
or  white  tinted  with  purplish.  Tlie  moth  mul- 
lein has  become  a  rather  familiar  weed  in  Penn- 
sylvania; in  Massachusetts  it  is  only  seen  by 
the  wayside  as  an  estray  from  some  giuden. 
Under  cultivation  it  blossoms  from  July  till 
the  early  frosts,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  border 
plant,  the  white  flowering  variety  being  pre- 
rarred.  The  white  mullein  (  V.  lyd^nUis^  Linn.) 
is  an  adventitious  plant  from  Europe,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  some  localities  by  the  roadsides  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  sandy  flelds  in  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York ;  its  stem  and  branches 
are  angled  above,  and  clothed  with  a  thin, 
powdery  woolliness ;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  acute, 
not  decurrent,  green  on  their  upper  snrfluse; 
its  flowers  are  usually  yellow,  and  are  borne 
on  a  pyramidal  panicle.  This  species  is  said 
to  hybridize  freely  with  the  common  mullein. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  verbcueun^ 
some  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gardens 
on  account  of  their  flowers.  Persoon  enumer- 
ates as  many  as  25  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

MULlER,  Albebt  a.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  poet,  bom  in  .Charleston,  S.  0.,  about 
1800.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  pub- 
lished in  1825  a  volume  of  poems  which  at^ 
tracted  much  attention.  One  of  his  lyrics,  aflier 
beinff  generally  copied  by  the  newspapers,  was 
finally  adopted  into  the  early  American  edi- 
tions of  Moore's  sacred  or  Hebrew  melodies,  of 
which  it  formed  the  opening  poem.  He  after- 
word went  to  the  south-west,  and  all  traces  of 
him  have  been  lost 

Mt^LLER,  Orablks  Louis,  a  French  pdnter, 
bom  in  Paris^  Dec.  27, 1815.  He  studied  with 
Gogniet  and  m  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  first 
exhibited  in  1887;  from  1850  to  1858  he  was 
director  of  the  manufactory  of  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries. Among  his  chief  works  are  the  *^  Mar- 
trydom  of  St.  Bartholomew,**  the  '*  Massacre 
<^the  Innocents,"  "Primavera,"  "Lady  Mac- 
beth," and  the  "  Appeal  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Rei^  of  Terror ;"  tne  last,  a  large  piece  con- 
tainmg  many  portraits  of  historical  persons,  is 
his  most  powerM  work.  Another  large  his- 
torical picture  by  him,  entitled  Vive  rem- 
pereur^  illustrating  an  episode  in  the  battle  be- 
fore Paris,  March  80,  1814^  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  the  great  exposition  of  1855,  and  se- 
cured for  the  painter  a  medal  of  the  first  dass. 
To  distinguish  him  from  the  numerous  painters 
of  his  name,  he  is  called  "  MttUer  of  Paris." 

MILLER,  Fbixdbioh,  a  German  painter  and 
poet,  bom  in  Oreuznach  in  1750,  di^  in  Rome, 
April  28,  1825.  He  eariy  devoted  himself  to 
painting  and  copperplate  engraving,  and  in  his 
18th  year  published  several  collections  of  etch- 
inffs,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  their 
originality.  In  1776  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Anselo ;  but  his 
taste  for  the  grotesque  constantly  increased  and 
gave  a  fantastic  character  to  his  productions. 
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He  Btands  higher  as  a  poet  than  an  engrayer; 
he  wrote  idyb^  romancea,  ballads,  and  cu*amas. 
He  was  usually  called  '^Moller  the  Painter." 

MOLLER.  Gebhabd  Fjobdbioh,  a  German 
traveller  and  historian,  bom  in  Eerford,  West- 
l^ialia,  in  1705,  died  in  Moscow  in  Oct.  1788. 
He  studied  at  Xieipsic,  was  recommended  bj 
Frot  Menoke,  one  of  his  teachers,  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  and  filled  various  offices  in 
the  a^emy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  In 
1730  he  was  i4>pointed  professor  of  history,  and 
the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England.  In  1738  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Gmelin  and  De  Lisle  to  Sibe- 
ria, and  returned  in  Feb.  1748,  having  spent 
nearly  10  y^rs  in  studying  the  geognq>hy  and 
antiquities  of  that  country.  In  1747  he  was  ap* 
pointed  historiographer  of  the  Russian  empire, 
ill  1754  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in 
1766  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Moscow,  and 
afterward  was  made  councillor  of  state  and  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  Vladimir.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  "  Collections 
for  the  History  of  Busda''  (9  vols.,  1782-'64). 
He  also  wrote  a  description  of  Siberia,  an  ac- 
count of  travels  and  discoveries  made  by  the 
Russians,  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Oossaoks, 
and  many  other  works.  He  nas  been  called  the 
fieUher  of  Russian  history.  Mtdler  wrote  French, 
Latin,  Russian,  and  German  with  equal  ease. 

MOLLER,  Johank  Gotthabd  yok,  a  Ger- 
man engraver,  bom  in  Bemhausen,  near  Stutt- 
gart, May  4, 1747,  died  in  Stuttgart,  March  14^ 
1830.  He  was  educated  as  an  engraver  in  Paris 
under  Wille,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  engraving  in  the  academy  of  arts  in 
Stuttgart  His  prints  do  not  exceed  88  in 
number.  Among  the  best  are  the  "  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,"  after  TrumbuU^s  picture,  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  deUa  9eggiola.  a  bt.  Catharine 
with  two  ang^  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Schiller. — Johahh 
FRncnBicH  Wilhelm,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Stuttgart  in  178^  died  near  Pima,  &aony, 
May  8,  1816.  After  a  careful  art  training 
under  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his 
studies  in  Paris,  where  in  1808  he  executed  the 
*'  St  John  about  to  write  the  Revelation."  after 
Domenichino,  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  unaer  the 
Tree  of  Life,"  after  Raphael  In  1809  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Rittner.  a  print  seller 
of  Dresden,  to  engrave  Raphaers  famous  Jfo- 
d^nna  di  San  Siito  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
which  employed  him  during  the  remainder  of 
hb  life.  As  the  plate  proceeded  toward  com- 
pletion his  interest  in  it  seemed  to  increase; 
and  finidly,  agunst  tiie  remonstrances  of  £is 
friends,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  its  ex- 
ecution, neglecting  health  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Dresden 
and  accepted  a  professorship  of  engraving  in 
the  academy  there;  but  when  the  plate  was 
completed  the  overtasked  pqwers  of  the  artist 
vielded  suddenly  with  the  cessation  of  his  la- 
bors, and  he  expired  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
too  late  to  see  a  finished  proof  of  the  engrav- 


ing.   ItisoneofthefinestaohieFeineiitaofhis 
art    Mftller  engraved  only  18  platea. 

MULLER,  JoHANVBs,  a  German  phjaiologist, 
bom  in  Coblentz,  July  14, 1801,  died  in  Berlm, 
April  28,  1858.    He  studied  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city  untO  1819,  intending  to  be- 
come a  priest  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  church. 
In  that  year  he  removed  to  the  nnivernty  of 
Bonn,  where  he  conceived  such  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  pursuit  of  science,  that,  foUowing  the 
example  of  Boerhaave  and  Ouyier,  he   aban- 
doned his  theol<^cal  studies  and  determined  to 
become  a  physician.    At  the  age  of  21  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went  to  Berlin  to  fin- 
ish his  studies  and  pass  his  state  examination. 
Here,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel  and  of  Ro- 
dolphi,  he  was  induced  to  reject  die  theory  of 
Schelling,  which  "traced  back  aU  phenomena 
to  the  idea  of  the  absolute,"  and  wiui  reference 
to  which  his  previous  studies  had  been  oaor 
ducted,  and  to  recognixe  no  system  of  physkd- 
ogy  which  is  not  founded  upon  a  seyere  philo- 
sophical observation  of  natore,     Betumingto 
Bonn  in  1824,  he  was  appointed  a  Fripatd^ 
cent  or  tutor  in  the  university,  in  which  capa- 
city he  lectured  on  general  and  comparative 
^ti^iiomj,  physiology  and  embryology,  general 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  and  at  one 
time  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.    His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and  experi- 
ments, and  he  even. attempted  to  a  limitea  ex- 
tent to  practise  medicine.    Under  snc^  a  multi- 
plicity of  pursuits  his  health  gave  way,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  government  he  was  enabled  to 
restore  it  by  travel  and  relaxation ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Bonn  in  1826  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  extraordinary  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  in 
1880  to  that  of  professor.  In  1888.  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Rudolphi,  although  but  81 
years  of  age,  he  was  appomted  to  filltiie  chair 
of  anatomy  vacated  by  him  at  Berlin,  and  which 
was  then  considered  tiie  first  in  that  department 
of  science  in  Europe.    In  this  position  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  his  life,  ranking  among 
the  first  of  living  physiologists^  and  giving  the 
direction  to  the  study  of  meaicine  in  Berlin 
and  probably  throughout  Germany.    To  the 
effect  of  his  publications  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  ascribed  the  recognition  of  medicine 
as  one  of  the  natural  sciences.    He  generally 
passed  his  vacations  in  exploring  the  shores  d 
the  Mediterranean  or  other  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  became  &  great  favorite  with  the  people  on 
the  coast  of  Trieste,  Nice,  Messina,  and  other 
places,  who  called  him  the  illuitrmifMprqf^ 
§aro  Tedeteo,  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life  in 
1868,  while  travelling  over  the  St.  Gotthard,  and 
again  in  1855  in  a  voyage  from  Bei^en  to  Ham- 
burg, when  from  a  comsion  one  of  his  pupils, 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  was  lost  with  many  others. 
Knller  was  a  heavily  built  man  of  middle  b\i^ 
of  great  muscular  strength,  and  strongly  mai^^   . 
fS^tures.    His  benevolence  was  equal  to  the 
excessive  modesty  of  his  disposition;  and  al- 
though abrapt  in  his  manners,  he  was  genial 
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and  sffeetioiiate.    As  early  as  1825  his  severe 
inli^ectnal  labors  brought  on  a  nervons  fever, 
which  also  prostrated  mm  in  1848 ;  his  anxiety 
in  regard  to  Hie  severe  illness  of  his  wife  and 
one  <^his  sons  again  impaired  his  health  in  1857- 
*8 ;  and  he  finally  died  from  ^oplexj.    His  re- 
mahiBwere  borne  to  the  grave  by  20  of  his  pnpils. 
and  the  fdneral  was  attended  by  the  nrinoipai 
adenfific,  literary,  and  public  men  of  tne  Prns- 
fflan  capital,  including  his  friend  Humboldt 
Wa  pubiicationa,  numbering  upward  of  100,  and 
of  which  a  list  of  87  is  contained  in  the  8d  vol- 
ume of  the  Bibliograpkia  Zoologia  et  Geologic^ 
pobHshed  in  1852  by  the  Ray  society,  embrace 
nearly  every  subject  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  jphysi^logy,  not  one  of  which  has  failed  to 
receive  new  and  valuable  illustrations  from  his 
hand.    Human  phyuology  undoubtedly^  owes 
to  his  efforts  its  elevation  from  the  position  of 
a  speculative  to  that  of  a  positive  science.   His 
most  important  work  is  his  "Manual  of  the 
^ysiology  of  Man''  {Handbuch  der  Fhysioloffie 
dm  Menken,  4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Ooblentz,  1851^ 
oontaining  his  observations  published  in  the 
journals  and  transactions  of  various  European 
acdentific  bodies,  and  of  which  translatiq^nave 
appeared  in  France  and  England.    Subsequent 
to  18S4  he  established  and  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Ar^iv  Jtir  Anatomie^  Phy- 
noloffie  tmd  wmenMh^iftliehe  Medidrk,  a  peri- 
odical  scientific    pubucation    containing    an 
annual  report  of  the  progress  of  anatomical 
and  physiolo^cal  science.    Ainong  his  other 
works  are:  Ve  Bespiratume  Fattu  (Leipuc, 
1828),  a  prize  dissOTtation;   Zur  fDergteiehen- 
den  Fhf$io1ogi6   de»  GenchUinnes  det  Men- 
adim  lOM^^Z^  7%ier0  (Leipsic,  1826) ;  Gtundriu 
der  VcrUeungen  ^iber  ate  Phymlogie  (Bonn, 
1827) ;  Orwndrm  der  VorUaungen  uber  aUg&- 
meine  PtUhologie  QBonn,  1829) ;   Ueber  die  or- 
ffani$chen  Nerven  der  erecUlen  tndnnUchen  Ge- 
eehUchieorganA,   ^.  (Berlin,  1885).    He  also 
wrote  many  dissertations  on  subjects  not  alto- 
geUier  physiological,  including  the  structure 
and  clarification  of  animals,  the  organs  of  the 
senses  in  men  and  animals,  &c.  Among  these  are : 
ffera  lehthyologusm  (Berlin,  1849) ;  Ueber  die 
pAatUaMiechen  Oeaiehieeracheimmgen  (OohleniZy 
1820);  I>er  Tabak  in  geechiehtliehery  botani- 
t^UTy  ehemieeher  and  medidnieeher  Eineieht 
0erlin,  1882) ;    Uiiber  die  foenlen  EesU  der 
ZeugloJUmteny  Ae.  (Berlin,  1848);  Ueber  Sy- 
nepta  digitata  und  Uber  die  Erzeugnung  von 
Schnedten  in  Ebhthurien  (Berlin,  1852).    His 
latest  investigations  were  devoted  to  infusoria, 
and  their  results  were  published  in  the  summer 
of  1860.    He  founded  the  Zeiteehriflfur  Phy- 
Mogie  und  tergleiehende  anatomie,  which  has 
been  continued  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Peters, 
and  was  ^so  a  frequent  contributor  to  a  variety 
of  other  scientific  publications.    All  the  most 
prominent  living  physiologists  of  Germany  have 
been  formed  in  ms  school. 

ICCGLLER,  Johahhxs  von,  a  Swiss  historian, 
bornin  SchafiThausen,  Jan.  8, 1752,  died  in  Oas- 
td,  May  29, 1809.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
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man,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  church. 
He  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Schaffhau- 
sen  at  the  ase  of  9.  In  1769  he  went  to  Gdttin- 
gen,  where  he  studied  under  Heyne,  Walch,  and 
6chI6z^.  On  his  return  in  1772  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  the  Schaffhausen 
ffymnasium,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a 
liatin  work  entitled  JBeUum  Oinibrieum.  At  this 
time  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Bonstet- 
ten,  which  gave  rise  to  the  **  Letters  of  a  Young 
Scholar  to  his  Friend"  (1802).  Through  Bon- 
stetten's  recommendation  he  became,  in  Feb. 
1774,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Counsellor  Tronchin 
of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  lived  with  the  nat> 
urahst  Bonnet.  In  1778  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which  were 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of  **  Twen- 
ty-Four B<K>ks  of  Universal  History,''  and  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  the  summer  of  1779  he 
completed  the  first  volume  of  his  '^  History  of 
Switzerland,"  which  appeared  at  Bern  in  1780 
after  several  conflicts  with  the  censors  o^  the 
press.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  publi^ed  his  "  Historic  Essays."  In 
May,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  to  the  chmr  of  history  at  Oasse^  and 
here  produced  his  treatise  **  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Ancients  upon  the  Modems,"  and  his 
*^  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Dominion  of  the  Pope  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  Gentury."  He  also  published  a  work 
maintaining  that  the  sacerdotal  order  was  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  temporal  rulers,  and 
this  procured  him  many  friends  in  Rome  and 
in  Catholic  Germany.  In  1788  he  returned  to 
Geneva;  and  in  1786,  having  been  appointed 
court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  he 
completed  there  the  second  volume  of  his 
**  History  of  Switzerland."  He  was  sent  in  1 787 
as  an  envoy  to  Bome,  and  in  1791  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  empire.  When  Mentz  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  1792  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
chancery  of  the  court  and  state.  Here  he  pub- 
lished several  political  treatises,  '^  Precipitation 
and  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,"  '*  The  Dangers 
of  the  Time,"  "The  Safest  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Peace,"  and  others  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
close  union  and  harmony  among  the  German 
states.  In  1800,  having  been  appointed  first 
keeper  to  the  imperial  library^  he  devoted  him- 
seK  with  still  more  ardor  to  his  great  historical 
work.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  and  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  wrote  essays  on  Frederic  the 
Great,  on  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the  an- 
cients, and  on  ancient  chronology.  In  1806 
he  began  a  history  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  ]>olitical  disturb- 
ances which  took  ^ce  in  consequence  of 
tibe  battle  of  Jena.  Having  been  treated  with 
marked  attention  by  Napoleon,  he  was  won 
over  to  his  side,  and  expressed  his  admira- 
tion in  so  decided  a  manner  in  an  oration  on  the 
lory  of  Frederic,  delivered  Jan.  29, 1807,  that 
e  became  an  ooject  of  suspicion  in  Prussia. 
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He  therefore  accepted  a  situation  at  the  nni- 
Tersitj  of  TtibiDgen,  but  on  his  way  thither 
was  appointed  by  Napoleon  secretary  of  state 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  exchanged  this  office  for  that  of 
director  of  pnblic  instruction,  and  died  not  lone 
after,  having  jost  finished  his  5th  volnme  of 
Swiss  history.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  27  toIs.  (1810-'19).  His 
great  work,  Ge9chieM6deT8(hiioeizeTUckenEidg&- 
noneiMchaft^  was  brought  down  only  to  1480.  It 
is  dbtinguished  for  its  vast  research,  and  for  the 
attractiveness  of  its  style,  and  places  its  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  historians.  ICtUler^s  letters 
to  his  friend  Bonstetten  contain  much  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  his  times,  and  fur- 
nish materials  for  forming  a  correct  estunate  of 
his  own  character.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
the  melancholy  into  which  his  load  of  debt,  the 
failure  of  his  plans,  and  the  condition  of  the 
times  had  plunged  him. 

MtJ^LLER,  kLbl  Otfbibd,  a  German  philol- 
ogist and  archaeologist,  bom  in  Brieg,  Bilesia, 
Aug.  28,  1797,  died  in  Athens,  Aug.  1, 1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg, 
the  university  of  Breslau  (at  the  latter  institu- 
tion devoting  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  philology),  and  that  of  Berlin,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1817,  and  published  in  the  same 
year  his  JBgineticarum  Liber.  Upon  leaving 
Berlin,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  ancient 
languages  in  the  Miagdalenum  of  Breslau,  where 
he  employed  much  time  in  mythological  studies 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  different  mythical 
cycles,  tiie  results  of  which  were  subsequently 
published  in  his  important  work  on  the  history 
of  Hellenic  races  and  cities,  Gesehiehte  BeUe- 
nischer  Stdmme  und  Stddte,  of  which  the  1st 
volume,  entitled  OrcTunnenoa  und  die  Minyer, 
appeared  at  Breslau  in  1820.  In  1819  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  fill  a  professorship  in 
G^ttingen,  the  duties  of  which  included  a  series 
of  lectures  on  archfieology  and  ancient  art ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  he  visited  France, 
England,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  His 
work  on  the  Dorians,  JDie  Dorier  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Breslau,  1824),  forming  the  2d  and  8d  volumes 
oflnsGeschichte  SeUenucher  Stdmmeund  Stddte, 
was  intended  to  show  the  connection  of  man- 
ners, religion,  politics,  and  history  in  one  of  the 
Greek  races.  An  English  translation  by  H. 
Tnffnell  and  Sir  George  Oornewall  Lewis  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1880,  with  additions 
and  corrections  furnished  by  the  author,  and  a 
new  German  edition  of  the  whole  work  has 
since  appeared  (8  vols.,  Breslau,  1844).  In 
1840  a  new  English  edition  of  the  "  Dorians" 
was  also  publ&hed.  A  work  on  Attica,  in- 
tended to  form  a  continuation  of  this  series, 
was  projected  by  the  author,  but  never  under- 
taken. Among  his  remaining  works,  the 
most  important  are  the  JProlegamena  bu  ei- 
ner  WieaeMcJu^fUiehen  M^thologie  (G^ttingen, 
1825),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  J. 
Leiix^  appeared  in  1844  (8vo.,  London) ;  a  work 
on  the  early  history  of  Macedonia,  entitled 


Ueber  die  Wohnsitie.  die  Abitammun^  und  die 
dUere  OeeMehUdetMdkedoniechen  VoGhee  (Ber- 
lin, 1825);  IHe  Etnuiker  (Breslau,  1828);  and 
Hcmdbuch  der  Arehdologie  der  JKunBt  (4th  ed^ 
Bonn,  translated  by  J.  Leitch,  London,  1850X 
the  last  being  the  first  general    treatise  on 
the  history  of  ancient  art  whioh  appeared  in 
Germany.    He  also  undertook  for  the  society 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  a  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  of  which  only  Uie 
1st  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  were  com- 
pleted at  his  death.    The  work  was  published 
both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  has  lately 
been  completed  by  Prof.  Donaldson  (3  vols!, 
London^  1856).    He  published  also  a  nnmb^ 
of  special  archieological  treatises  and  articles 
for  tne  periodicals,  and  edited  Festus,  Yarrows 
De  Lingua  Latina,    and  the   JEumenidei  d 
./£schylus.     In   1840   he  undertook   a   tour 
through  southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  wfaHe 
engaged  at  Delphi  in  superintending  some  ex- 
cavations, was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  result 
of  heat  and  fatigue,  and  died  soon  after  being 
removed  to  Athens.— Juutts,  a  German  theo- 
logian, brother  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  Brieg, 
April  10, 1801.    He  studied  law  at  Breslau  and 
Gdtdngen,  and  theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825 
became  pastor  of  Protestant  congregations  in 
BchOnbrunn  and  Bosen  in  Prussia,     m  1884  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  theology  in 
the  univernty  of  G^ttinsen,  in  1885  professor 
of  dogmatic  and  moral  pnilosop-hy  in  Marburg, 
and  in  1889  titulary  professor  of  theology  to 
the  faculty  of  Halle.    In  1850,  hi  coiynnction 
with   Neander  and   Kitzsch,  he  established 
the  ^*  German  Journal  of  Science  and  Chris- 
tian life,"  to  which  he  furnished  a  series 
of  articles  on  moral  philosophy  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline.    Among  his  publications 
are :  Dae  ChrisUiche  Leben^  eeine  Kdmpfe  und 
eeine  VoUendung  (8d  ed.,  Breslau,  1847) ;  Die 
Ohriatliehe  Lehre  von  der  SUnde  (8d  ed.,  1849; 
English  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1856) ;  Die  erste  Chneralaynode  der  ecangeU- 
eehen  Landeskirehe  (Berlin,  1847),  dec 

Mt^LLER,  Otto,  a  German  novelist,  bom  in 
Schotten,  June  1,  1818.    After  having  comr 
pleted  his  education  at  Darmstadt,  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  the  libraries  of  the 
grand  duke  and  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadty 
edited  for  about  8  years,  until  1848,  the  Ihxni- 
Jurter  Oonvereationeblatty  a  literary  journal, 
and  in  1848  joined  the  staff  of  the  Manheimer 
Journal,    After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Gus- 
tava  Fritze,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
on  account  of  her  admiration  for  his  work  on 
the  poet  Btlrger,  he  removed  to  her  native  dty 
Bremen  (1852)^  but  in  1854  returned  to  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main^  where  he  was  engaged  m  the 
preparation  of  Meidinger^s  collection  of  novels 
{Deutecke  Bibliotheh%  and  in  the  foundation 
of  a  literary  weekly  journal  (Ikwii^rter  Mu- 
eeum).    In  1856  he  married  a  sister  of  his  late 
wife,  and  has  since  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Stuttgart.    His  BOrger,  ein  Deutsehee  Diehter- 
Leben  (Frankfort,  1845)  had  been  preceded  by  a 
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of  noTeU,  ftnd  was  foUowed  by  some 
poliUoal  novels,  as  Qearg  VoUseTy  ein  Roman 
mu  dtm  Jakre  1848  (8  Tok,  Bremen,  1854), 
aad  bj  several  other  works,  of  which  his 
CkmrUiU  Ackermann  (Frankfort,  1854)  was 
BKMt  admired,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  Forohat  onder  the  title  of  Charlotte  Acker- 
wwn,  eowMnire  du  ihidtre  de  Hambourg  au 
XVllh Mele  (Paris,  1854).  Among  his  recent 
works  are  Ber  Staateekuithem  von  Franltfurt 
(Stuttgart,  1856),  and  Andrea  del  Oaetagno 
(Frankfort,  185^ ;  and  he  is  now  (1860)  en- 
gaged upon  a  norel  of  commercial  life. 

ScDlLeR,  Qtto  Fbsdbbik,  a  Danish  nat- 
vafist,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  March  1,  1780, 
<fied  Dec  26, 1784.    He  was  of  hnmble  extrao- 
tkm,  and  was  edncated  for  the  chnrch.    At  28 
years  of  age,  by  his  intelligence  and  npright- 
iieaa,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  countess 
dd  Sdiolin,  who  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  her 
lOiL    His  leisore  hours  were  now  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  history:  and  upon 
his  settling  in  Copenhagen  in  1767,  after  a 
nmnber  of  years  of  travel  with  his  pupil,  he 
was  enabled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent 
botanists  and  zoologists  of  the  time.    He  soon 
after  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific 
porscdta.    His   first  important  work.  Fauna 
lueeetorum  Friedriehedaliana  (Leipsic,  1764), 
tod  Flora  friedriehedaliana  (Strasbourg,  1767), 
describing  the  insects  and  plants  of  the  re- 
gion of  country  in  which  he  resided,  recom- 
mended him  to  Frederic  Y .  of  Denmark,  a  mu- 
nifioent  patron  of  science,  by  whom  he  was 
eomloyed  to  continue  the  Flora  of  Denmark, 
imdertaken  in  1761  at  the  royal    command 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  finished  8 
Tohmiee.     To  these   M&ller  added  2  others, 
the  iMt  appearing  in  1788.    The  study  of  zo- 
ology, and  particularly  of  the  minute  animals, 
meanwhile  b^gan  to  occupy  his  attention  al- 
most exclusively,  and  in  1771  he  produced  a 
work  in  German  on  **  Certain  Worms  inhabit- 
ing FnA  and  Salt  Water''  (Copenhagen),  which 
described  many  new  species  of  those  annulose 
anlottls  called  by  linnsdus  aphroditee  and  nerei- 
det^  and  gave  much  additional  information  re- 
mg  their  habits.    His  Vermium  Terree- 
\  et  HwiatUium  teuAnimalium  It^fusori- 
,  BelmnUheeoruMj  et  Teetaeeorum  non  Ma- 
nMfMm,  euedneta  Hietoria  (2  vols.  4to.,  Copen- 
bacen  and  Leipsic,  1778-'4)  is  devoted  to  the 
iarasoria,  to  observations  on  intestinal  worms, 
aid  to  the  testaoeous  mollusca.    The  first  of 
these  he  arranged  for  the  first  time  into  genera 
aid  ipecies.    Hia  HydrachMB  in  Aquie  Dania 
HUUrOme  deteeUB  et  deeeripta  (Leipsic,  1781), 
aad  Bntomoetraea  (crustaceans  described  by 
Ihaana  as  monoe%UL  Leipsic,  1785),  give  the 
nsolts  of  interesting  investigations  in  tiie  same 
W  of  research,  aiiKi  describe  many  species  of 
■oBBte  ft^imalff  previously  unknown.  To  these 
▼ai  added  an  elaborate  illustrated  work  on 
the  afmoria,  published  in  1786,  after  his  death. 
These  I  works,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  are 


models  of  literary  composition,  and,  according 
to  Cuvier,  have  given  the  author  "  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have  en- 
riched science  with  original  observations."  His 
Zoologica  Danicct^  which  was  intended  to  cor- 
respond, in  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  Flora 
Daniea  in  the  vegetable,  was  commenced  in 
1779,  but  left  incomplete,  only  2  parts,  each 
containing  40  plates,  having  been  finished  by 
him.  These,  however,  are  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  in  the  descriptions  and  fibres 
of  the  animals  described,  and  the  work  is  of 
high  value  to  the  naturalist  even  at  the  present 
day.  He  wrote  also  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
animals  of  Denmark,  entitied  Zoologica  Daniea 
Prodromui  (Copenhagen,  1777),  and  a  variety 
of  monographs  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  a 
councillor  of  state  and  the  recipient  of  other 
honorary  appointments. 

Mt^LLER,  Pbdeb  Erasmus,  a  Danish  theolo- 
gian and  antiquary,  bom  in  Copenhagen.  May 
29, 1776,  died  Sept.  16,  1884.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where, 
after  visiting  France  and  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  m  1801.  He  was 
made  bishop  in  1822,  and  ia  1880  appointed  to 
the  diocese  of  Seelaod.  Amonff  his  theological 
works  are  the  "  Christian  Moral  System^' 
(1808),  "Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christianity"  (1810),  and  "  Creeds  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church"  (1817).  His  literary  reputation, 
however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquanan  writ- 
ings, among  which  are  essays  "  On  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Icelandic  Language"  (1818),  and 
"  On  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Icelandic  Histo- 
riography" (1818) ;  a  "  Critical  Examination  of 
the  traditional  History  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way" (1828);  and  "Critical  Examination  of 
the  last  7  Books  of  the  History  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus."  His  greatest  work  is  his  "  Library 
of  the  Sagas"  (1816-18),  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  Icelandic  sagas  or  tales, 
their  time  of  composition,  their  character,  and 
their  literary  history.  From  1805  to  1882 
Mtlller  was  editor  of  the  "Danish  Literary  Ga- 
zette," which,  under  the  names  of  the  If  ye  Ti- 
dende  of  Lacrde  Sager^  Laerde  ^fterretninger^ 
and  Danek  LUteratur  Tidende,  lasted  from  1724 
to  1886.  He  also  published  a  work  on  "  Danish 
Synonymes"  (1880),  and  began  a  critical  editioi^ 
of  the  Latin  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  finished  aiter  his  death  by  Yelschon. 

MOLLER,  Wilhsuc,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Dessau,  Oct.  7, 1794^  died  there,  Oct.  1, 1827. 
In  1818  he  joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  in  1814  after  the  peace  went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  applied  himself  especiaUy  to  the  ancient 
German  language  and  literature.  From  1817 
to  1819  he  travelled  in  southern  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  on  returning  was  appointed  classioQl 
instructor  in  the  newly  organized  school  of 
Dessan  for  tiie  training  of  teachers.  His  first 
work,  Blunumleee  aue  €hn  Minneedngem  (1816), 
contained  the  firuits  of  his  researches  into  early 
German  poetry.  In  1818  he  publi^ed  a  trans- 
lation of  Marlowe's  "Faustus,"  followed  by 
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<^  Borne,  Romans,  and  Roman  Women''  (1820X 
and  ^*  Poems  from  the  Posthumous  Pi^rs  of  a 
TraTelW  Musician"  (1822-'4).  In  1821  the 
first  of  his  "Songs  of  the  Greeks''  appeared^ 
and  in  1827 his  "Lyrical  Walks."  He  edited  a 
"Lihraiy  of  the  German  Poets  of  the  17th 
Oentmy,"  and  wrote  much  for  literary  annuals. 
— ^Fbiedbioh  Max,  a  German  orientalist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dessau,  Dec.  6, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself  ahnost  ex- 
dusivelv  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  in  1846 
rejpairea  to  Paris  to  procure  materials  for  an 
emtion  of  the  Eigteaa  with  the  commentary 
of  Sayanacarya.  The  work  was  published  in 
Enfflimd,  whither  he  had  gone  for  farther  ma- 
terials, in  184^*54  (8  vols.),  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  company.  In  1850  he  was  i^ 
pointed  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of  literary 
history  ana  comparative  grammar  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1851  an  honorary 
member  of  the  university.  Since  1854  he  has 
held  the  professor^i^  of  modern  European 
languages  in  the  same  institution.  Among  his 
other  works  are  translations  of  the  Hitopadesa 
(Leipsic,  1844),  and  of  Ealidasa's  Megha-DtUa 
(E6nigsberg,  1847) ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Com- 
parative PMlology  of  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages in  its  beuing  on  the  Early  CiviUzation 
of  Mankind,"  which  in  1849  gained  the  Volney 
prize ;  "  The  Languages  of  me  Seat  of  War  in 
the  East"  C^ondon,  1854);  "Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  Pilgrims"  (1857);  "History  of  San- 
scrit Literature"  (1859) ;  and  many  important 
contributions  to  various  English  periodicals. 

MULLER,  William  Jomr,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Bristol  in  1812,  died  there.  Sept  8, 
1845.  He  was  of  German  extraction,  and  his 
fiither  was  curator  of  the  Bristol  museum.  He 
studied  with  J.  B.  Pyne,  the  landscape  painter, 
and  in  1838-'4  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  bringing  back 
numerous  sketches  of  ^at  ezceUence.  His 
first  pictures  exhibited  m  the  royal  academy 
attracted  little  notice.  In  1888-^9  he  under- 
took a  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  among 
the  results  of  which  were  two  powerM  land- 
scapes, "Athens  from  the  Road  to  Marathon," 
and  "Memnon,  or  Ruins  at  Gomou  in  Egypt 
at  Sunset,",  both  of  which  were  badly  hung  at 
the  academy  exhibition,  and  were  di^osed  of 
for  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  present  value.  In 
1843  he  accompanied  Sir  Oharles  Fellows  on 
his  expedition  in  quest  of  the  Xanthian  mar- 
bles, and  returned  in  the  following  year  with 
numerous  sketches.  Hve  pictures  of  Asiatic 
scenery  in  the  exhibition  of  1845  were  treated 
with  not  less  neglect  than  his  previous  con- 
tributions, and  soon  after  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  the  result  of  mingled  fatigue, 
anxiety,  and  mortification  at  these  repeated 
sHghts,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
pictures  subsequently  commanded  high  prices, 
and  a  ooUection  of  800  sketches  was  sold  soon 
after  his  death  for  £4,860.  He  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  "Art  Journal,"  and 


in  1841  produced  a  beautiftil   work  entitled 
"  Picturesoue  Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Fiwids  L** 
MULLET,  a  name  given  to  two  families  <tf 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  the  tnugiUda  an^  ths 
muUiday  though  the  latter,  to  avoid  oonfusioD, 
are  better  styled  surmullets.     In  the  mmffUidtB, 
the  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  head  and 
body  covered  with  large,  easily  detached  scdes, 
in  reality  ctenoid,  but   so   slightly  denticu- 
lated as  to  appear  cycloid;  gill  covera  thin  md 
smooth;  head  flattened,  and  the  ejes  large  and 
far  apart;  the  mouth  small,   and  the  teeth, 
when  present,  exceedingly  fine ;  a  kind  of  crest 
in  the  lower  jaw  received  into  a  groove  in  the 
upper;  dorsals  2,  small  and  distinct,  the  Ist 
with  usually  4  spinous  rays,  the  2d  with  flexible 
rays;  ventrals  behind  pectorals;  the  pharyn- 
gc^  are  very  large,  the  stomach  rather  fleshy, 
and  the  intestine  with  a  few  pyloric  casca;  the 
swimming  bladder  is   large.     More  than  50 
species  of  the  principal  genns  fnugil  (linn.) 
have  been  described,  firom  Europe,  AmerieSf 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  inhabiting  sah 
water,  in  preference  about  the  months  of  rivers 
which  they  can  ascend  or  descend  with  the  tide. 
The  gray  mullet  of  western  European  waters 
(J/l  eamtOy  Guv.)  attains  a  length  of  from  1  to  2 
feet;  tne  color  above  is  dusky  gray  tinged  with 
blue,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  with  l<Migita- 
dinal  parallel  dusky  lines ;  a  dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fin.    They  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  are  caught  in  nets,  fitm 
which  they  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping  over 
the  edge.    This  species  is  conmion  on  the  Eng- 
lish coasts,  never  far  from  land,  and  ventures 
many  miles  inland  with  the  tide ;  it  is  one  of 
the  species  which  thrive  even  in  fresh  wat^; 
the  food  consists  of  soft  or  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  substances ;  the  spawning  time 
is  in  midsummer.     The  thick-lipped  mullet 
^M,  eheloy  Guv.),  inhabiting  tiie  same  waters, 
is  more  gregarious  than  the  last ;  the  lips  are 
large  and  fleshy,  with  ciliated  edges,  throu^ 
which  the  teeth  penetrate  like  so  many  hairs. 
The  gray  mullet  of  the  Mediterranean  (M. 
cephaXm,  Ouv.)  may  be  known  by  the  two 
adipose  veils  which  half  cover  the  eyes,  by  the 
long  ridged  scale  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
flns,  and  by  tl^e  entire  concealment  of  the  max- 
illary bone  when  the  mouth  is  shut;  it  attains 
a  weight  of  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  is  taken  in  nets  in 
great  quantities  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  the 
flesh  is  tender,  delicate,  and  fine-fiavored,  and 
has  been  esteemed  from  ancient  times;  it  is 
eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked.   Of  the  Amer- 
ican species  maybe  mentioned  the  striped  mul- 
let (M,  lineatui^  Mitch.),  6  or  8  inches  longt 
purplish  brown  above,  lighter  on  the  sides  with 
10  or  12  dark  brown  longitudinal  stripes,  puimIs 
black  and  irides  yellowish  white,  and  ab^vnei^ 
pearl  Rray — an  excellent  fish,  ranging  from 
Kew  York  southward,  and  appearing  in  the 
markets  in  early  autunm ;  the  white  mullet  (M. 
aXbula^  linn.),  of  a  general  whitish  color,  about 
9  inches  long— a  plump,  firm  fish,  appeanog  m 
July  and  August,  and  prized  by  epicures;  ana 
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ibe  rock  mullet  (JT.  petrom^  Cay.),  like  the 
kat  found  from  New  York  to  the  gmf  of  Hex- 
ioo.     The  African  and  Aaiatio  species  are  gen- 
enJlj  greenish  brown  fibOTe,  with  golden  and 
nlrerj  reflections,  and  white  below. — ^The  other 
fsaoDSij  of  mtdlets,  more  pr(^rl7  called  sur- 
mnlletB   (muUidm)^  have  some  affinities  with 
the  perch  fiamilj  in  the  position  of  the  fins, 
but  differ  frMnn  Uiem  in  the  unarmed  operonla 
aad  the  slightly  ctenoid  character  of  the  scales ; 
the  branehiostegal  rays  are  4;  the  scales  are 
large  and  easilj  detached :  the  dorsals  are  2, 
wideil J  aefMffsted,  and  all  the  fins  are  moderate ; 
\>od7  oblong,  little  compressed ;  profile  nearly 
yertieal;  month  small,  and  teeth  feeble;  giU 
openhig  wide;  eyes  large  and  at  top  of  the 
head;  in  moat  species  the  lower  jaw  has  2 
barbels  at  the  symphysis.    In  the  genus  muU 
hu  (Linn.)  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  payemoit-like   ones   on   the  vomer  and 
lower  jaw,  and  no  air  bladder.    The  red  mullet 
(M,  tmrmuletuB,  linn.)  is  bright  red  above  and 
on  tiie  sides,  with  8  golden  yellow  longitudi* 
nal  hnee  behind  the  pectorals,  and  rosy  white 
below ;  it  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  inches. 
It  is  foond  from  the  Ei^lish  coast  southward, 
being  more  common  to  the  south,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  feeds 
upon  crustaceans  and  moUusks;  it  is  less  es- 
teemed as  food  than  the  next  species.    The 
bearded  mullet  (if.  harbatus^  linn.)  has  a  more 
vertieal  profile  and^a  deeper  and  more  uni- 
form red  color;  comparatively  rare  north  of 
the  "Rngtifib  channel,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Kediterranean ;  this  is  the  rouget  of  the  French. 
Of  aboat  the  same  size  as  the  last,  it  is  more 
highly  esteemed  as  food,  for  its  white,  firm,  well 
flavored,  and  easily  digested  flesh ;  the  old  Ro- 
man epicures  paid  immense  prices  for  this  flsh, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $200  or  $800  for  a  single 
specimen;  they  kept  them  alive  in  vtooria,  uid 
ednbited  their  brilliant  colors,  rendered  more 
beautiful  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to  their  guests, 
that  thdr  eyes  might  be  delighted  by  what 
would  soon  gratify  their  pali^es. — In  .^erioa 
fish  of  the  2lied  genus  upeneus  (Guv.),  with 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  are  called  mullets ;  most  of 
these  have  a  Jar;^  air  bladder.    The  U.  maeu- 
lotus  (Blooh),  with  others,  6  or  8  inches  long, 
is  found  in  die  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America ;  the  color  is  red,  with  a  few 
blackish  spots ;  the  flesh  is  not  mudi  prized. 

MOlLNEB,  Amadsub  Gottfbisd  Aixnf  ,  a 
Qoman  dramatist,  bom  in  Langendor^  near 
Vmenf^^  Got  18,  1774,  died  in  the  latter 
pboe,  June  11, 1829.  He  practised  for  some 
time  as  a  lawyer,  and  wrote  on  jurin>rudence. 
SabsMoently  he  devoted  himsdi  to  literature, 
lod  is  best  known  by  his  dramas  Der  neunund- 
naikng9te  FAruar  and  Die  Sekuld,  which  were 
nuKttthe  most  popular  productions  of  thefatal- 
Wtio  mmatio  school  {Sekiehialatrdgodie)  which 
M  been  introduced  on  the  German  stage  by 
^cmer.  MtUlner^s  miscellaneous  writings  were 
pQb&Hed  in  2  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1824-'6),  and  his 
onuDitio  works  in  7  vols.  (Bronswiok,  1828). 


MULOGE,  Dinah  Mabia,  an  English  author- 
ess, bom  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  in 
1826.  In  1849  appeared  her  first  novel,  "  The 
Ogilvies,"  a  work  written  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  containing  many  subtk  delineations 
of  character  and  life-like  scenes.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Olive,"  which  proved  no  less  pop- 
ular, the  "Head  of  the  Family,"  a  fairy  tale 
entitled  "Alice  Learmont,"  "Agatha's  Hus- 
band," "  Avillion  and  other  Tades,"  and  a  va- 
riety of  minor  tales  and  books  for  young  peo- 
ple. In  1856  appeared  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," her  best  production ;  and  ^e  has  since 
written  "A  life  for  a  life,"  "A  Woman's 
Thoughts  about  Woman,"  and  "Studies  from 
life."  An  edition  of  her  fligitive  poems  was 
published  in  1860.  Her  books  have  been  r^ 
ularly  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  widely  read  and  appreciated. 

MULREADY,  Wilmam,  a  Britteh  artist,  bom 
in  Ennis,  Ireland,  in  1786.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  royal  academy  at  14  years  of 
age.  His  first  productions,  both  as  regards  size 
and  subject,  were  on  a  somewhat  grand  scale ; 
but  he  soon  restricted  himself  to  pictures  of 
nnch  humbler  pretensions,  and  his  "  Rattle" 
(1808),  "Roadside  Inn'*  (1811),  and  "Punch" 
(1818)  flowed  careftil  study  from  nature  and  a 
good  idea  of  color.  His  "Idle  Boys"  (1815) 
procured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the 
academy,  and  within  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership.  Since  the  death  of 
James  Ward  he  has  been  the  patriarch  of  that 
institution.  His  subsequent  works,  including 
"The  Jight  Interrupted"  (1816),  "Lending  a 
Bite"  (1819),  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb"  (1820), 
"  The  Convalescent"  (1822),  "  The  Origin  of  a 
Pdnter"  (1826),  "The  Last  In"  (1886),  "ilrst 
Love"  (1840),  "  The  Ford  "  (1842),  &c.,  exhibit- 
ed  a  constantly  increasing  refinement  in  artistic 
exoellrace;  and  for  luminous  color,  delicacy  of 
finish  and  expression,  accurate  drawing,  and  the 
graphic  manner  in  which  they  tell  their  story, 
they  are  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
modem  English  school.  Some  of  his  latest 
works  illustrate  scenes  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," for  which  in  1840  he  prepared  a  series 
of  20  designs;  and  in  1849  he  produced  a  suc- 
cessftil  picture  of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  that  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  reputation,  entitled 
"Women  Bathing."  In  1848  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  formed  at  the  society  of  arts. 
Choice  specimens  of  his  style  are  contained  in 
the  royid  collection,  and  in  t^e  Yemon  and 
Sheepshanks  portions  of  the  national  gallery. 

MuLSO,  HssTBB.    See  Ohaponb. 

MUMKY  (Arab.  mumia%  a  dead  body  pre- 
served from  putrefaction  bv  embalming  or 
other  means.  The  custom  of  thus  preserving 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  prevailed  in  severtd 
countries.  Humboldt  founa  mummies  in  Mex- 
ico, and  in  Pern  the  bodies  of  the  incas  were 
maely  embalmed  and  dried.  The  Guanches, 
or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  re- 
moved the  entrails  of  the  dead,  dried  the  corpse 
in  the  ahr,  covered  it  wit^  aromatic  vamish,  and. 
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wrapping  it  in  goat  skins,  kept  it  in  a  wood- 
en case.  These  mummies,  of  which  thousands, 
have  heen  fotmd.  are  light  in  weight,  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  have  a  strong  aromatic  odor. 
But  it  was  by  the  ancient  ^;yptians  that  the 
art  and  practice  of  embakning  Uie  dead  were 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  and  highest 
perfection.  AH  the  dead  of  Egypt  were  em- 
balmed in  some  manner,  partly,  it  is  supposed, 
from  religious  motives,  and  partly  for  sanitary 
reasons.  The  notion  formerly  prevalent,  that 
the  Egyptians  preserved  the  body  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  Uie  soul  when  it 
should  have  passed  through  its  allotted  trans- 
migrations, is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that 
tombs  were  sometimes  sold  to  later  occupants, 
and  that  animals  of  all  kinds  were  also  em- 
balmed. (SeeEMBALMiNo.)  The  origin  of  em- 
balming among  the  Egyptians  has  b^n  attrib- 
uted to  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand, 
impregnated  with  natron  and  other  salts,  which 
dried  and  preserved  the  body,  which  natural 
process  they  afterward  imitated,  drugs  and  bitu- 
men being  later  improvements.  Bitumen  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used  before 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty.  From  inspecti«a 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies  it  is  evident  that  sev- 
eral modes  of  preparation  were  in  use,  some  of 
which  differ  in  many  essential  points.  The  in- 
testines taken  from  the  body  were  cleaned  and 
embalmed  in  spices,  and  deposited  in  4  vases, 
one  of  which  contained  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines,  the  2d  the  small  intestines,  the  8d 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  4th  the  gall  blad- 
der and  the  liver;  Each  of  these  vases  bore  on 
the  cover  the  name  and  the  image  of  a  deity 
who  was  supposed  to  have  special  charge  of  the 
parts  contained  in  it.  These  vases  were  some- 
times made  of  costly  alabaster,  but  generally  of 
common  lunestone.  They  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  with  the  corpse;  and  so  careftd  were  the 
Egyptians  to  show  respect  to  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  the  human  body,  that  even  ^  the 
sawdust  of  the  floor  on  which  the  embalmers 
did  their  work  was  gathered  into  linen  baga^ 
which  also  were  placed  in  the  tomb.  The  mum- 
mies preserved  by  balsamic  and  astringent  sub- 
stances are  either  filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin 
and  aromatics,  or  with  asphaltum  and  pure  bi- 
tumen. When  filled  with  resinous  matter  they 
are  of  an  olive  color,  and  the  skin  dry,  flexible, 
and  as  if  tanned.  The  features  are  preserved, 
and  appear  as  during  life ;  the  teeth,  hair,  and 
eyebrows  are  well  preserved.  Mummies  of  this 
kind  are  light,  dry,  and  easily  broken.  Some 
of  them  are  gilt  all  over,  others  only  on  the 
head  and  feet  The  mummies  filled  with  bitu- 
men are  black ;  the  skin  hard  and  shining,  and 
as  if  varnished ;  the  features  perfect ;  and  the 
whole  corpse  dry,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  break. 
Of  the  mummies  preserved  with  natron  and  fill- 
ed with  asphaltum  and  resinous  substances,  the 
skin  is  hard  and  elastic,  resembling  parchment, 
and  does  not  adhere  to  the  bones;  the  coun- 
tenance is  little  altered,  but  the  hair  falls  off  on 
being  touched.    All  these  kinds  of  mummies 


were  enveloped  each  in  linen  banda^^ea,  some- 
times 1,000  yards  in  length ;     the  body  was 
then  enclosed  in  a  cartonage  or  pasteboard  case 
fitting  closely,  which  Was  richly  painted  and 
gilded  and  adorned  with  beads  and  bugles ;  Uie 
cartonage  was  covered  with  8  or  4  cases  orna- 
mented in  like  manner;  and  the  whole  was 
then  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  6t(»)e. 
The  bodies  of  the  poor,  which  were  salted  and 
boiled  in  bituminous  matter,  are  the  most  nu« 
merous  of  all.    They  are  black,  dry,  heavy,  and 
very  hard  to  break ;  neither  the  hair  nor  eye- 
brows are  preserved,  and  there  is  no  gilding  upon 
them.  It  is  singular  that  few  mummies  of  diil- 
dren  have  been  discovered  in  £gypt,  though 
even  those  just  bom  were  embalmed .   Embalm- 
ing was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  to  some  ex- 
tent. Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to  em- 
balm his  father,  and  in  the  time  of  Ohrist  it  was 
**  the  manner  of  the  Jews"  to  bnry  the  body 
"wound  in  linen  cloths  witli    spices."    The 
practice  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  6th  centu- 
ry, and  was  common  among  the  Greeks  there, 
and  even  among  the  early  Christians.     It  seems 
to  have  fkllen  gradually  into  disuse.     Mammies 
were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  on  ao- 
count  of  the  balsam  they  contain;  but  this 
employment  of  them  has  ceased. 

MUMPS  (eynanehe  paritoidea  parotitis^  a 
specific  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands.  This  curious  affection,  called 
by  the  Scotch  branks,  and  by  the  IVencn  oreU- 
hns  or  ourles,  has  been  known  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.    It  conmiences  with  a  feeltng 
of  pain  and  tension  beneath  the  ear,  swelling 
takes  place,  and  motion  of  the  jaw  is  painful. 
The  swelling  soon  involves  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands;  it  is  somewhat  pasty  to  the 
feel,  and  is  unattended  with  redness  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  one  side  only  is  affected,  sometimes 
both  at  once,  more  commonly  one  dfter  the 
other.    The   disease  is  attended  with  slight 
fever,  but  the  pain  is  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  swelling  and  the  deformity.  The  duration 
of  the  complaint  is  from  8  to  10  days,  it  taking 
4  days  to  attain  its  height,  and  4  days  being 
occupied  by  its  decline.    Occasionally  in  males 
the  testes,  and  in  females  the  breasts,  become 
swollen  and  hard  as  the  swelling  of  the  sal- 
ivary glands  subsides ;  and  very  rarely,  in  the 
subsidence  of  the  swelling  either  of  the  parotid 
or  of  the  testes,  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  has  .occurred.    The  disease  is 
often  epidemic,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
contagious.    It  ordinarily  requires  little  treat- 
ment, the  administration  of  a  laxative  and  warm 
and  emollient  applications  to  the  affected  part 
being  all  Aat  is  necessary.    When  the  bram  is 
attacked,  it  must  be  treated  irrespective  of  the 
original  affection. 

MtJNCH,  Ebnst  Hsbbmann  Joseph  tov,  & 
German  historian,  born  in  Hheinfelden,  Oct  25* 
1798,  died  there,  June  9,  1841.  He  was  for 
some  time  professor  at  Freiburg,  and  for  manj 
years  he  filled  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  law  at  Li6ge.    From  1881  till  his  death 
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he  officiated  as  director  of  the  private  library 
of  the  king  of  Wtirtemberg.  Ajnonff  his  prin- 
dpal  works  are:  AUgemeine  Guckkihte  der 
neumien  Zeit  (6  toIs^  Leipsio,  1883-^5),  and  his 
antobiographj,  .£V*mii«run^^  and  Studien  au$ 
den  enten  87  Jakren  einen  Deutschen  OelehrUn 
(3  Tols^  Oarlsruhe,  18d6~'8). 

MCNOH-BELLINGHAUSfiN,  EuoiusFbakz 
JosBPH  voNf  baron,  a  German  dramatist,  known 
in  literatore  by  his  pseadonjme  of  Friedrich 
Halm,  bom  in  Cracow,  AprU  2, 1806.    Vari- 
ous members  of  his  family  held  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Austrian  service.    He  early  dis- 
Syed  mnch    taste  for  dramatic   literature. 
\  Grmldu  (Vienna,  1834)  was  received  with 
mooh  fiskvor,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  other  dramas,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  his  drama  Der  Sohn  der  WildnisB  (1842; 
translated    into  English  by  Charles  E.  An- 
thon.   New  York,  1848,  tmder  the  title  of 
"The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,"  but  frequently 
performed  on  the  American  stage  under  thi^ 
of  ^^  Ingomar  the  Barbarian"),  and  Der  Feekter 
wn  Baoenna  (1854).    Among  his  most  recent 
works  is  a  drama  entitled  Iphigenie  in  DelphiSy 
in  imitation  of  Goethe^s  Iphigenie,  and  a  play 
written  for  the  Schiller  festival  in  1859  enti- 
tled Vor  hundert  Jakren.    He  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poetiy  in  1850,  and  in  1852  a  valuable 
work  on  uicient  Spanish  plays  (Vienna^  1852), 
luspoalUon  as  director  of  the  imperial  library, 
which  he  has  occupied  since  1845,  facilitating 
such  bibliographical  labors. 

KONCHHAUSEN,  Gsblaoh  Adolf  vosr, 
baron,  a  German  statesman,  bom  in  Berlin, 
Oct.  14, 1688,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  noble  ffimily.  After 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  universities 
of  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  he  held  various 
judicial  and  diphmiatio  offices  under  the  Hano- 
verian government  Soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  he  was  appoint- 
ed its  curator,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  for  up- 
ward of  80  years.  He  established  the  libra^ 
and  other  institutions  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity,  which  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for 
its  rapid  development  He  was  appointed 
prime  minister  of  Hftnover  in  1765. 

KONCHHAUSEN,  Hisbontmus  Kabl  Fbisd- 
BiCB  voK,  baron,  a  German  soldier,  born  in  1720 
oa  his  paternal  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  Hanover, 
died  there  in  1797.  He  was  descended  from 
the  80  called  white  branch  of  the  Mtlnchhausen 
fimily,  served  in  his  youth  as  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  Russian  army,  and  passed  his^tter  days 
in  Hanover.  He  delighted  in  telling  the  most 
▼onderfol  stories  of  his  adventures  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  in  1787-9,  which  gain- 
ed ior  him  in  Germany  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  liars.  The  stories  them- 
ielves  were  soon  repeated  from  one  end  of  the 
ooontry  to  the  other,  and  created  then,  as  now, 
UttTeml  merriment.  They  are  said  to  have 
W  first  compiled  by  Budolf  Erich  Baspe,  h 
Otta  of  letters,  who,  being  compelled  to  flee 
£fom  Cassel  to  Engluid  on  account  of  a  charge 


of  embezzlement,  was  engaged  in  London  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  published  anonymously  an  English  edition 
of  the  stories  under  the  title  of  "Baron  Mun- 
chausen's Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels 
and  Campaigns  in  Bussia"  (London,  1785).  A 
2d  edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  omament- 
ed  with  views  from  the  baron's  drawings,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1786,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Singular  Travels,  Campaigns,  Voyages, 
and  Sportmg  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnik- 
housen,  commonly  pronounced  Munchiausen; 
as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when  surrounds 
ed  by  his  friends."  A  Sd  edition,  published  by 
Kearsley  in  London  the  same  year,  bore  the 
additional  title  of  "  Gulliver  Bevived,"  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  The  work  was  first 
issued  in  a  German  form  in  1786,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  poerBtUrger,  who  remarks  in  a 
subsequent  issue,  in  which  he  used  the  5th 
Englisn  edition :  "  It  is  in  tmth  somewhat  sin* 
gular  to  see  the  followixig  tales,  which  were 
produced  upon  German  soil  and  have  wandered 
m  various  forms  and  dresses  through  their  own 
oountrv,  at  last  collected  and  made  known 
through  the  press  abroad.  Perhaps  Germany 
in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  has  not  done  jus- 
tice to  her  own  deserts.  Perhi^s  the  En^ish 
know  better  what  humor  is,  how  valuable  to 
the  world  and  how  honorable  to  its  possessor. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  ourselves,  in 
spite  of  all  the  speculations  of  our  own  vigi* 
lant  writers,  obliged  to  import  a  native  produc- 
tion from  a  foreign  country."  The  last  German 
edition  of  this  famous  work,  entitled  Dee  Frei- 
herm  von  M^nchhmaen  wunderhare  Reieen  tmd 
Abenteuer  (Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  1849),  con- 
tains an  able  introduction  by  Adolf  Ellisien  upon 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  the  sources 
and  originals  of  the  MUnchhausens,  and  the  lit- 
erature of  fictitious  travels  in  general  The 
tradition  of  the  baron's  story-telling  is  support- 
ed in  the  work  by  the  evidence  of  a  clergyman 
who  lived  much  in  his  society,  and  who  in- 
formed Mr.  Ellison's  father,  a  medical  man  of 
Gdttingen,  who  himself  visited  the  baron  in  his 
latter  days,  that  the  old  officer  used  to  relate 
his  most  surprising  adventures  ^'in  a  cavalier 
manner,  with  a  muitary  emphasis,  but  without 
any  passion  and  with  the  easy  humor  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  things  which  required  no  ex- 
planation or  proo£"  But  although  the  com- 
piler of  the  work  may  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  narratives  of  the  baron, 
a  large  proportion  of  tlie  hunting  stories  are 
derived  from  Henry  Bebel's  Faeetia  (Stras- 
bourg, *1508),  while  other  incidents  are  bor- 
row^ from  Castiglione's  Oortegiano  and  Bilder- 
mann's  Utopia,  which  are  included  in  Lange's 
Delicia  Aeademica  (HeUbronn,  1765).  A  new 
and  free  German  version  of  the  English  edition 
appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  the  title 
of  MUnchhaueerCB  LUgenabmteuer.  The  work 
still  maintains  its  popularity  in  Grermany  as 
well  as  in  Englana  and  Hie  United  States. 
Imitations  of  MOnchhausen's  stories  are  called 
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in  (Germany  MOnMauriaden,  The  sneoess  of 
the  work  has  called  much  attention  to  the  ele- 
ments of  humor  and  poetry  in  the  character  of 
the  class  of  people  who  listened  most  to  Mtlnch- 
haosen^s  stories,  and  given  rise  tolmmermann^s 
celebrated  MOnehhausen  (4  toIs.,  2  ed.,  DdsseU 
doi^  1S41),  and  to  Adolf  Schr6dter*s  picture 
representing  the  baron  sarroonded  by  his 
listeners.  * 

MUND AT,  Anthokt,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  in  1558,  died  in  London,  Ang.  10, 1688. 
After  having  been  an  apprentice  and  actor,  he 
went  to  Ituy.  and  became  a  stadent  in  the 
English  Catholic  coUege  at  Rome.  On  return- 
ing to  England,  he  abjured  his  religion,  appear- 
ed as  a  witness  against  some  Catholic  conspira- 
tors, and  subsequently  published  a  report  of 
their  execution,  having  held  a  disputation  with 
mie  of  tiiem  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  He 
next  became  a  playwright,  and  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  the  contrivance  of  city  pa- 
geants. Mr.  Collier  enumerates  14  plays  which 
were  written  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  Mun- 
dav. 

mUNDT,  Theodob,  a  German  author,  born 
in  Potsdam,  Sept.  19, 1808.  He  was  educated 
in  Berlin,  spent  some  time  in  literary  pursuits 
in  Leipsic,  and  became  prominent  among  the 
young  Germany  school  of  writers  and  politicianS| 
of  whom  Heine  and  B5me  were  the  principal 
exponents.  His  liberalism  ffiving  umbrage  to 
the  government,  he  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  at  the 
university  of  Berlin  after  his  return  in  1889. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general 
literature  and  history  at  Breslau.  and  since  1850 
he  has  officiated  as  director  of  the  library  of 
the  Berlin  university.  Among  his  earliest 
writings  was  Madonna,  oder  Unterhaltungen  mU 
einer  SeiUgen  (Leipsic,  1885),  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Its  morbid  thouffhpoetical 
views  of  life  are  said  to  have  prompted  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  to  conmiit  suicide  mm  devotion  to  her 
husband,  whom  she  hoped  to  divert  from  his 
varied  troubles  by  the  greater  sorrow  caused  by 
her  death.  Mundt  edit^  her  writings  under  the 
title  CharhtU  ^iegUU,  em  Denhmal  (Berlin, 
1885).  Among  his  subsequent  works  are  a 
series  of  novels,  tiie  best  of  which  are  Thomas 
MQmor  (Altona,  1841),  and  Carmola,  odw  die 
Wiedortaufe  (Hanover,  1844) ;  Mmdota^odorder 
Voter  dor  Schdme(BeT\m,  1S4T) ;  md  Die  Mata- 
dore  (1850).  He  has  also  published  Spagier^ 
CRtnge  und  WeUgdnge  (Altona,  1888-'40), 
VMenchau  auf  Bmm  (Stuttgart^  1840),  and 
otiier  sketches  of  travels,  and  a  brilliant  delin- 
eation of  the  character  of  Enebel  in  the*edition 
of  that  author's  posthumous  works  which  he 
prepared  in  concert  with  Y amhagen  von  Ense. 
Among  his  more  solid  productions  are  KwMt 
der  DeutBchen  Proea;  AUgemeine  LUeratwr- 
OeethiehU^  in  continuation  of  that  of  Bchlegel ; 
Dfwnaturgie;  Gmchit^te  der  Literatur  der  Ge- 
gentoart,  &o.  His  OeeMehte  der  OteeUechaft 
(1844)  was  followed  by  a  OeeeMekte  der  DeuU 
eehen  Stdnde  (1858) ;  and  he  published  in  1851 


an  interesting  work  on  Macchiavelli.  He  began 
in  1844  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Luther's 
political  works.  His  £om  und  Neapel  was  pub- 
lished in  1860. — ^EukRA,  wife  of  the  preceains^ 
known  under  her  pseudonyme  of  Luise  Mtml- 
bach,  bom  Jan.  2,  1814,  was  married  to  Mundt 
in  1889.  Her  novels  indicate  the  most  uncon- 
ventional views  of  life,  ultra-liberal  political 
opinions,  and  an  unbridled  imagination.  Among 
them  are  OtBela,  JBm^  and  jSte  Toehter  emet 
Eaieerinn,  the  last  an  extravagant  narrative 
of  Russian  despotism.  Among  her  most  recent 
works  are  Frtedrieh  der  Oreeee  and  eein  Ebf(Z 
vols.,  Berlin,  1858),  and  Berlin  und  Sanaeoud 
(4  vols.,  1858). 

MUNI  or  Dahoeb  Biveb,  a  stream  of  west- 
em  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Crystal 
mountains  and  flows  into  Corisco  bay  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  in  lat  1^  2'  N.,  long.  9°  88'  E.  It ' 
is  formed  by  8  main  branches,  viz. :  the  Ntongo, 
40  m.  long ;  the  Ntambounay,  70  m.  long ;  and 
the  Noya,  whose  length  is  about  80  m.  These 
head  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  Sierra 
del  Crystal,  and  like  the  Muni  itself  follow  a 
generid  westerly  or  south-westerly  course. 
Their  banks  are  thinly  peopled  by  a  variety  of 
tribes. 

MUNICH  (Germ.  Mencken),  a  city  of  sonih 
Germany,  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isar,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  upward  of 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea,  88  m.  by 
railway  from  Augsburg,  826  m.  from  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  220  m.  W. from  Vienna;  pop. 
in  1856,  187,095,  including  about  16,000  Prot- 
estants and  LOOO  Jews,  the  rest  being  Roman 
Catholics.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Munich  has  been  so  much  enlarged 
and  embellished,  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Ein^  Louis,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
interestmg  places  in   central  Europe,  vying 
in  its  attractions  with  the  most  renowned  cap- 
itals of  Germany,  and  surpassing  them  all  m 
the  splendor  of  some  of  its  public  buildings  and 
works  of  art  and  in  the  vivacity  of  its  popuJa- 
tion.    The  city  consists  of  the  old  town,  the 
numerous  streets  of  which  branch  from  the 
great  market  place,  of  6  suburbs  (the  old  St 
Anna  and  Pfarr,  and  the  new  SchOnfeld,  Maxi- 
milian, and  Ludwig^s  Yorstadt),  and  of  8  sub- 
urbs or  villages  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Isar. 
the  principal  of  which  is  tnat  of  Au.    Beautifol 
streets  and  squares  are  found  in  the  new  parts 
of  the  cjty,  but  there  are  wide  intervals  between 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  space  over  which 
they  are  scattered  is  capable  of  holding  double 
the  present  population,  so  that  the  more  mod- 
era  and  magnificent  part  of  Munich  has  still  a 
somewhat  unfinished  appearance.     The  most 
animated  streets  are  in  the  old  town.     The 
Karlstrasse  and  Ludwigsstrasse  are  the  most 
imposing  thoroughfares  of  the  new  city.    In 
the  former  are  the  Glyptothek,  Pinakothek, 
apd  church  of  St.  Bonifisce;  in  the  latter,  the 
university,  the  blind  asylum,  the  new  royal  rid- 
ing school,  the  new  palace  for  the  ministiy 
of  war,  and  various  learned  and  public  instito- 
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tkofl.    Hie  Max-Joseph^s  sqnare,  adorned  with 
Banch^s  statue  of  Maxiinilian  Joseph,  and  fao- 
iDff  the  maasiye  Btroctare  of  the  new  royal 
p2ace,ifl  the  lai^iest  square  of  Munich.  Among 
the  odier  beantif^  squares  are  the  Odeon,  Wit- 
telsbaeher,  Kiurolmen^  Mayimilian,  Karla,  KO- 
nigs,  and  Promenaden  Platz,  all  more  or  less 
adorned  with  statuary.    The  most  frequented 
pablie  promenades  are  the  royal  park  or  Hof- 
gaiW,  the  Sonnenstrasse,  and  the  English  gaiv 
den,  originall  J  laid  out  by  Count  Bumford  and 
ooBtaining  seyeral  fine  works  of  art— :Munich 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  up- 
ward of  20    Boman  Oatholio  churches  and 
ehafda.    St.  Feter^s,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
e^oe,  di^   from   the  18th  century.    The 
oithedral  {FrauenlMrM),  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  15th,  is  a  vast  Oothio  building,  remark- 
lUe  for  its  two  lo^  dome-capped  towers.    8t 
IGehad^s,  or  the  Jesuits' church,  is  about  800  feet 
in  length,  and  remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  of  the 
interior  and  for  the  width  of  its  roof^  unsup- 
pooied  by  pillars.    The  church  of  St  Cijetan 
eontains  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family  and 
Tborwaldsen^s  celebrated  monument  of  £ugdne 
de  Beanhtfn^    Still  more  remarkable  are 
&e  modem  diimihes.    The  All  Saints'  chapel 
(AUtrh^igei^Sb/kapelle),  built  hi  the  Byzan- 
tine or  LomlMffd  style  after  the  designs  of 
Elenn,  was  opened  in  1887;  it  is  embellished 
wi&  marble,  mosaics,  painting,  and  gilding. 
The  columns  are  of  red  Tyrolese  marble  wim 
wMte  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  base  of  the 
walls  is  also  <^  red  marble.    The  upper  part  of 
the  aisles  is  incrusted  with  different  colored 
marbles.    All  the  rest  is  covered  with  religious 
pabtings  in  fresco  upon  a  golden  ground,  exe- 
oated  by  Hess  and  his  pupils.    The  LuOwigi' 
Eirek^  in  Uie  round  arch  style,  is  also  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  and  its  designs, 
tad  for  the  wealth  of  its  decorations,  which 
oomprise  colosral  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paaf  and  other  works  by  Schwanthaler,  and 
Oomeltns^B  great  fr'esoo  painting  of  the  *^Last 
Judgment,''  upwiml   of  60  feet  high.    The 
par&  ohnrch  of  St  Maria  Hilf  in  the  suburb 
of  Ao,  bunt  by  OhlmUllw  between  1881  and 
1889,  in  the  German  pointed  style  of  the  14th 
centory,  with  high  Iwoet  widows,  contains  19 
^    fplendid  painted  windows  illustrative  of  inci- 
totB  m  tibe  life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  deigned 
bjthe  most  eminent  Munidi  artists  and  exe- 
cnted  in  the  royal   porcelain  manufactory. 
The  diorch  or  badlica  of  St  Boniface,  attached 
to  the  Benedictine  oonvent  of  the  same  name, 
Inih  between  1886  and  1850  in  the  Byzantine 
i^e,  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  them 
^  The  front  has  a  nortico  of  8  Corinthian 
oohinms  with  8  bronze  doors.    The  side  facades 
Ittve  a  double  row  of  round-headed  wmdows. 
^  bterior  is  divided  into  a  nave  51  feet  wide, 
nd  70  double  aisles,  15  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
^^•opported  on  each  side  by  64  monolithic 
f^mos  of  marble  disposed  in  4  rows.    The 
Ps^WM&t  is  of  marble  mosaic,  and  the  roof  of 
open  timber  work^  the  beams  of  which  are 


carved  and  richly  decorated,  and  the  ceiling 
between  them  azure  wiUi  golden  stars.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  frescoes,  the  upper 
series  commemorative  of  German  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  the  lower  series  of  the  life  of  St 
Boniface,  executed  by  Heinrich  Hess  and  his 
scholars.  The  »nall  church  of  St.  Salvador 
has  been  used  for  the  Greek  worship  since  the 
accession  of  King  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece ; 
it  has  a  service  of  plate  presented  by  the  late 
czar  Nicholas.  A  beautiful  place  of  worship 
for  Protestants  was  opened  in  1882,  and  a  syna- 
gogue in  1826.  Oonvents  were  suppressed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  but  several 
of  them  were  restored  in  1829. — ^Prominent 
among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 
Munidi  are  the  general  hoepital  (N.  W.  of  the 
cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germa- 
ny), and  several  other  hospitals  and  oiphan  asy- 
lums, a  lunatic  asylum,  children's  a^lums,  &o. 
At  tlie  head  of  the  educational  institutions 
stands  the  umversitv,  which  was  removed  from 
Landshut  to  Munich  in  1826,  and  which  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1860  had  1,092  matriculated 
students  and  upward  of  70  professors.  Its  ju- 
bilee was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1859. 
The  chidr  of  chemistiy  nas  been  occupied 
since  1852  by  liebig,  who  is  also  director  of 
the  chemical  laboratoiy  and  (1860)  president 
of  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  university 
has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes,  and  attach- 
ed to  it  are  a  number  of  schools  for  various 
branches  of  science,  and  the  Georgianum^  a 
Boman  Oatholic  seminary.  The  city  contams 
also  8  gymnasiums,  4  Latin  schools,  a  normal 
school,  a  military  academy,  a  young  ladies' 
school  and  ladies'  college  (Damenstift)^  and  a 
great  number  of  other  eduoatioi^  institutions, 
including  academies  of  art,  mining,  military 
science,  hydraulics,  mechanical  sciences  (in  the 
central  polytechnic  sdiool),  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  and  public  common  schools 
for  Oatholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Under 
the  late  and  present  king,  Munich  has  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  poets  and  of  many 
scientific  men.  The  names  of  Jacobi,  SOmme- 
ring,  Sohelling,  Oken,  G^rres,  Fallmerayer, 
Ennemoser,  ^uffert,  liebig,  Thiersch,  Neu- 
mann, and  other  eminent  men  have  contributed 
to  raise  the  intellectual  importance  of  Munich. 
It  possesses  many  scientific  collections,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  museum  of 
natural' Idstory,  which  comprises  the  Brazilian 
collection  formed  by  Martins  and  Spitz  in  their 
explorations  of  that  country.  In  the  same 
building  are  a  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Boman  coins 
and  medals  and  a  geological  museum.  There 
are  also  various  literary  associations  in  the  city 
for  historical  and  other  scientific  investigations. 
Among  the  many  libraries,  the  magnificent  pub- 
lic or  roy^  library  is  the  most  extensive,  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  by  those  of  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, and  including  now  upwai^l  of  850,000 
works  in  about  800,000  printed  volumes,  com- 
prising 18,000  incunabula,  about  50xylographio 
publications,  and  nearly  19,000  MSS.— The  fine  ' 
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arts,  however,  constitnte  the  chief  glory  of 
Munich.  The  academy  of  fine  arts  is  divided 
into  the  sections  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  lithography,  the  last  named  art 
naving  been  invented  in  Munich  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder,  a  native  of  Prague,  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  It  contains  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities and  casts,  the  Schwanthaler  museum, 
and  the  studios  of  many  artists.  Peter  von 
Hess,  Heinrich  Hess,  and  Kaulbach  are  residents 
of  Munich.  The  famous  Glyptothek  or  sculp- 
ture gallery  was  built  by  Klenze  from  1816  to 
1880,  and  contains  collections  of  statuary  from 
the  earliest  eras  of  art  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  divided  into  12  halls.  The  Ist  contains  Egyp- 
tian and  the  2d  the  earliest  Greek  and  Etruscan 
antiquities.  Most  celebrated  is  the  Sd  hall,  with 
the  .^inetan  marbles  discovered  in  1811  by 
Haller  and  the  Englishmen  Cockerell  and 
Forster,  and  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  These 
sculptures  are  classed  among  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity,  artistically  as  well  as 
archsDologically,  from  the  connection  which 
they  show  between  the  primitive  practice  of 
art  to  which  they  belong  and  its  perfection  in 
the  period  of  Phidias.  The  4th  hall  is  called 
the  hall  of  Apollo  from  the  statue  of  that  god 
in  Parian  marble  ascribed  to  Ageladas,  and  for- 
merly called  the  Barberini  muse.  The  6th  hall 
(hall  of  Bacchus)  contains  the  sleeping  or  Bar- 
berini fawn,  and  other  famous  works.  The  6th 
hall  (hall  of  the  sons  of  Kiobe)  is  remarkable 
for  a  kneeling  figure  of  Ilioneus,  the  youngest 
son  of  Niobe.  The  subjects  in  the  7th  hall 
(hall  of  the  gods)  illustrate  heathen  mythology, 
and  those  in  the  8th  (Trojan  hall)  the  heroes 
of  Homer.  In  the  9th,  or  hall  of  heroes,  are 
statues  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Nero ;  and 
the  10th,  or  Kbman  haU,  is  remarkable  for  its 
decoration,  and  contains  a  series  of  busts  of  em- 
perors, which  exhibit  the  decline  of  Roman 
art.  The  11th  b  the  hall  of  colored  sculpture, 
and  the  12th  hall  is  devoted  to  modem  statuary, 
including  a  copy  of  Canova^s  Paris  and  Venus, 
Thorwaldsen^s  Adonis  and  bust  of  King  Louis, 
Schadow's  "Girl  fastening  her  Sandal,"  and 
otiTer  modem  works.  The  colossal  marble  sta- 
tues of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  DonateUo,  re- 
spectively by  Brugger  and  Von  Lossow,  were 
added  to  the  Glyptothek  by  ex-King  Louis  in 
1860. — The  Pinakothek  or  picture  gallenr,  a 
more  extensive  building  than  the  Glyptothek, 
also  designed  by  Klenze,  of  which  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  on  Raphaers  birthday,  April 
7,  1826,  was  completea  in  1886.  It  contains 
aoout  1,300  paintings,  consisting  of  the  best 
works  of  the  royal  collections,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  schools  in  9  halls  and  28  a^oining 
apartments  or  small  cabinets  in  the  2d  story  of 
the  building,  the  large  works  of  each  school 
being  placed  in  the  central  hall,  which  com- 
municates on  one  side  with  the  apartments 
where  the  smaller  painting  are  placed  and  on 
the  other  with  an  extensive  corridor,  which  is 
itself  divided  into  25  compartments  or  Uggie^ 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  illus- 


trative  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  during 
the  middle  ages.    Among   the   paintings  are 
works  of  Oimabue,  Giotto,  L.eonardo  da  Vinci, 
Correggio,  Titian,  and  other    Italian  artists. 
The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  is  illostrated  in 
his  capacity  of  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect; 
and  an  entire  compartment  is  fiUed  with  the 
works  of  Raphael.    Albert  Dtlrer,  Bembrandt, 
Vandyke,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  are  Ailly  represent- 
ed; and  95  works  of  Rubens  take  up  the  entire 
space  of  the  central  and  largest  hall  of  the  gal- 
lery.   There  are  also  a  few  pictures  by  Murillo, 
Velasquez,  Poussin,  Claude,  Vemet,  and  other 
artists  of  the  Spanish  and  French  schools.  The 
lower  story  contains  collections  of  9,000  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters,  including  some  of  Ra- 
phael, Fra  Bartolomeo,  &c. ;  also  the  drawings 
of  Cornelius  for  the  loggie^  and  8,000  drawings 
of  South  American  scenery  T)y  Johann  Lorenz 
Rugendas.  The  cabinet  of  engravings  comprises 
about  800,000  works.    On  the  ground  floor  oi 
the  W.  wing  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan  and 
other  vases    On  the  N.  is  the  new  Pinakothek 
designed  by  Voigt,  begun  in  1846  and  completed 
in  1858,  destined  for  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists,  and  comprising  52  rooms  in  two  stories. 
The  upper  floor,  which  contains  them,  is  divided 
into  5  large  central  halls,  5  rooms  on  the  south 
and  14  small  cabinets  on  the  north,  besides 
room  at  the  west  with  Hottmann^s  encaustic 
paintings,  views  and  illustrations  of  Grecian 
nlstory  and  localities.    In  the  central  hall  are 
Kaulbach^s  ^^Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
Schora's  "Deluge."    It  contains  iJso  Wilkie's 
"Reading  of  t^e  Will."    On  the  ground  fiofx 
is  the  collection  of  paintings  on  porcelain,  in- 
cluding copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
the  picture  gallery.    A  new  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  designed  by  Zieb- 
land  in  the  Corinthian  style,  was  opened  in 
1846.    In  the  old  picture  gallery  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  royal  park  is  a  collection  of  antiquities 
and  curiosities  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Leuchtenberg  gallery  of  paintings  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Petersburg  in  1 853.  The  new  royal 
palace  {der  neue  K6nigdbau\  a  magnifleent  and 
stupendous  building,  contains  a  large  number 
of  works  of  art.    The  interior  presents  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ornaments  of  the  loggie  of  the     t 
Vatican.     The  ground  floor  consists  of  state 
rooms  painted  in  fresco  by  Schnorr,  illustrative 
of  the  Nibdungen.     The  kings'  and  queens* 
apartments  are  adorned  with  paintings  respec- 
tively from  the  Greek  and  German  poets.    The 
decorations  of  the  throne  room,  drawing  room, 
bedroom,  writing  room,  and  library  of  the  queen 
are  respectively  devoted  to  Klopstock,  WieJand, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Tieck.    The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  palace  is  the  so  called  Fe»i 
Saa^u^  containing  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hm 
room  two  rooms  for  card  playing  called  haUfl 
of  the  beauties,  with  portraits  of  beautinu 
women  of  modem  times,  including  that  of  Loi* 
Montez.     The  banquet  hall,  hall  of  Charle- 
magne, hall  of  Barbarossa,  and  hall  of  BndoJph 
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ot  Hapsburg  are  all  decorated  with  ehoioe 
wo^.  The  most  stately  of  them  all  is  the 
^r<m6  room.  The  Irenchtenberg  palace  in  the 
Odeon  square  is  a  fine  building.  The  new 
^ttelsbach  palace  in  the  Gothic  style,  begun 
in  1843  and  completed  in  1849,  has  been  the 
readence  of  King  Louis  since  his  abdication. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  monuments  of 
Munich  is  the  Bavarian  hall  of  fame,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Theresienwiese,  consisting  of  a 
Doric  portico  forming  8  sides  of  a  qua£-angle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands,  on  a  pedestal  of 
the  h^^t  of  28i  feet,  Schwahthaler^s  colossal 
statoe  of  Bavaria,  61^  feet  high,  representing 
tie  protectress  of  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  a 
lion.  The  busts  of  distinguished  Bavarians  are 
placed  along  the  walls  behind  the  48  columns 
of  the  hall.  In  the  tympana  are  4  recumbent 
figures  by  Schwanthaler  representiiu^  the  4  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  the  kingdom,  m  the  meze 
are  92  metopas,  all  from  designs  of  Schwantha- 
kr.  The  triumphal  arch  (Siegetthor)^  at  the  N. 
eodi  of  the  Ludwigsstraase,  is  also  a  beautiful 
monument;  and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
arch  in  the  old  Boric  style,  to  be  called  Pr<h 
fylden^  designed  by  EJenze,  was  laid  in  1858 
at  tiie  end  of  the  Briennerstrasse.  A  com  hall 
{SckraimenhauB)  was  opened  in  1858,  and  other 
new  buildings  are  in  progress.  A  new  street 
(Mazimilianstrasse)  has  also  been  recently 
fonned  with  a  view  of  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  Isar. — ^The 
theatres  and  musical  entertainments  of  Munich 
are  among  the  beet  in  Germany.  Among  the 
popular  &tiva]s  is  the  annual  agricultural 
meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  (d?c^ 
hr-  or  Volkifest\  which  is  held  on  the  There- 
nenwiese,  and  lasts  several  days.  The  same 
place  is  used  for  horse  races,  &c. — ^The  princi- 

&  article  of  trade  is  grain,  and  two  great 
are  held  annually.  The  breweries  of 
Monich  eigoy  a  high  reputation.  The  manu- 
factores  comprise  woollen  doth,  leather,  silk, 
oottiHi,  calicoes,  tobacco,  beet  root  sugar,  piano- 
fortes, playing  cards,  jewelry,  bronze  and  iron 
worki  coaches,  and  mathematical,  surgical, 

real,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Among 
most  celebrated  industrial  establishments 
are  the  royal  bronze  foundery;  the  bronze 
foondery  of  Stiglmayer;  the  royal  painted  glass 
iDd  the  royal  porcelain  manufactories ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ettel,  founded  in  1815  by  Rei- 
chenbach,  for  the  manufacture  of  technological 
instnnnents;  and  Fraunhofer^s  manufactory  of 
telescopes  and  optical  instruments.  Crawford's 
Vwmze  statues  of  Beethoven  and  Washington 
tt^  Qnarenstroem's  statue  of  Berzelius  were 
CMt  in  the  royal  foundery. — ^The  name  of 
Himich  (Munichen)  occurs  for  the  first  time  at 
^  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  It  became 
^  midence  of  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
Wtttelsbach,  and  was  much  enlarged  after  its 
wnction  by  fire  in  1827,  and  endowed  with 
^1  pnblic  buildings  by  William  the  Pious 
U5TM626)  and  the  elector  Maximilian  L 
U62^.'51).     On  May  17,  1682,  it  was  takea 


and  held  for  some  time  by  Gnstavus  Adolphna 
of  Sweden.  Under  Charles  Theodore  (1777~'99) 
Munich  was  greatly  improved  and  still  ftirther 
enlarged ;  and  from  an  mferior  town  it  has  risen 
under  the  fostering  care  of  King  Maximilian  I. 
(1799-1825),  and  particularly  under  that  of  his 
son  Louis,  to  the  rank  of  an  important  capital. 
While  still  crown  prinooLouis  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  the  Glyptothek  and  of  other  public  works ; 
and  from  his  accession  to  the  throne  (1825)  un- 
til his  abdication  (1848)  he  contributed  most 
powerfully  to  invest  Munich  with  its  present 
splendor.  Munich  was  entered  by  the  French 
under  Moreau,  July  2, 1800,  and  on  Oct.  12, 
1805,  by  Napoleon,  who  again  visited  the  city, 
Jan.  14,  1806,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Eugdne  de  Beauhamais.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  disturbances  broke  out  in  Munich, 
in  consequence  of  which  Lola  Montez,  who  was 
supposed  to  exercise  much  influence  over  the 
king,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight,  and  the 
king  himself  abdicated,  March  20,  1848,  in 
favor  of  his  son  Maximilian  n.,  who  has  since 
endeavored  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  father 
in  constantly  enriching  his  capital  with  new 
treasures  of  art  and  learning.  The  railway  to 
Vienna  was  opened  Aug.  12, 1860. 

MUNJEET,  the  root  of  an  East  India  plant, 
mbia  munmta^  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
madder.  The  roots  are  of  similar  appearance 
as  to  size,  &c.,  to  those  of  madder,  and  are  found 
in  commerce  in  bundles  of  2  or  8  feet  in  len^. 
The  coloring  principle  appears  to  be  alizarme, 
and,  as  in  madder,  this  is  convertible  into  ga- 
rancine,  for  which  purpose  the  roots  are  used  in 
Europe.    Mui^eet  dyes  a  very  bright  scarlet 

MuNK^  Salomon,  a  French  orientalist,  of 
Jewish  origin^  bom  in  Glogau,  Prussian  Silesia, 
in  1807.  He  was  educated  in  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Michael  Beer,  brother 
of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and 
Oh6zy  in  Paris.  In  1885  he  visited  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  collecting  mate- 
rids  for  an  edition  in  the  original  Arabic  text 
in  Hebrew  letters  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Maimonides,  Moreh  nebuhhim  (^^  Guide  of  th^ 
Erring^'),  the  publication  of  which  he  com- 
menced in  1856,  with  a  French  translation  and 
notes  under  the  title  of  Le  guide  des  ^<vrk%.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  deputy  custodian  of  the 
oriental  MSS.  m  the  royal  library  of  Paris.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  and  M.  Or^mieux  to  the  East  on  their  mis- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus, and  secured  in  E^^t  many  interesting 
Arabic  MSS.  relating  to  the  earlv  literature  of 
the  Oaraites  and  to  other  branches  of  eastern 
scholarship.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted 
himself  so  assiduously  to  his  learned  researches 
that  failing  eyesight  eventually  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  office  in  the  library,  and  he  has 
lived  in  retirement  since  1852.  He  wrote  an 
exhaustive  work  on  Palestine  (Falestine^  de- 
9eription  gSographique^  hUtorique  et  cvrcfUoUh 
gique  (Paris,  1645,  included  in  Didot's  collection 
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of  the  Vni9enpitt&rmjv€%  and  ftmishedintiiy 
Taloable  d588ertatioii8  to  the  Enoydop^He  dm 
gem  du  numde,  and  to  the  Jcwmal  Atiatique, 
A  portion  of  ms  oontribntions  to  the  DieUon^ 
noire  de$  9eienee$  philoeophiqust^  on  Arabk) 
and  Hebrew  philoeophy,  has  been  translated 
into  German  under  the  aHe  of  PkUoiophU  und 
ph%la9ophi$ehe  Sehriflm  d&r  Juden  (Leipsio, 
18527.  In  1848  he  published  a  paper  to  dis- 
prore  the  assertion  of  Bedillot,  who  had  en- 
deayored  to  deprive  Tjoho  Brahe  of  the  merit 
of  the  disooverj  of  the  yariations  of  the  moon, 
and  to  trace  it  to  the  Arabs  in  the  10th  oen* 
tory.  He  has  also  written  i2{^l«eiM«#t<r  20  euK< 
de9  tmeiens  BSHreux  dans  $a  rapporU  a/tet  Im 
tmtrei  euUe$  ds  VanUquiU  (1888),  and  other 
works. 

MUKKAOS,  a  town  of  N.  Hnngarj,  county 
of  Bereg,  on  the  Latoroza;  pop.  abont  5,000. 
£.  of  it,  on  a  high  rock,  is  sitnated  the  fortress 
of  the  same  name,  distinguished  in  Hungarian 
history  by  numerous  siegiM,  and  now  used  by 
the  Austrians  as  a  state  prison.  During  the 
war  of  1848-^9  the  town  and  fortress  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hungarians.  Amon^  the  re- 
nowned oapttves  of  Munkiies  was  YpdlantL 

MONNIOH,  Busehabd  OBRnropn,  count,  a 
Bussian  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  the 
then  Daniah  du<Aiy  of  Oldenbui^  in  1688,  died 
in  St.  Petersburg  about  1767.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  |>easant  who  was  ennobled  by  Frederic 
in.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier.  He  was  znade  a  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Denain,  and  sent  to  Oambrai, 
where  he  was  rery  kindly  treated  by  F6n6- 
lon.  In  1720  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  who 
confided  to  him  the  execution  of  the  great 
canal  of  Ladoga.  In  the  reign  of  Anna  he  be- 
came field  marshal  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  He  besieged  and  conquwed 
Dantzic  in  1784,  and  was  on  his  return  em- 
ployed in  quelling  disturbances  in  Warsaw. 
In  1785  he  was  cilled  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  against  the  Turks,  and  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  triumphs  over  the 
enemy.  He  desolated  the  Orimea  (1786),  took 
OtohakoT  (1787),  crossed  the  Dniester  near 
Binkowza  (178d),  defeated  the  Turks  near 
Btevutchan,  seized  the  fortress  of  Ohooim,  and 
occupied  Hddayia.  The  treaty  of  Belgrade 
(Sept  18, 1789)  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  the  empress  he  prevailed 
^  upon  her  to  appoint  the  duke  Ernest  Biron 
of  Courland  as  regent  *during  the  minority  of 
her  successor.  But  his  hope  of  securing  in 
this  manner  his  own  innuence  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  duke  taking  the  power  into 
nis  own  hands,  upon  ^hich  Mflnnich  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  transferred  the  regency 
nominally  to  Princess  Anna,  the  mother  of 
Ivan,  tibe  young  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
while  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as 
prime  minister  of  the  empire,  endeavoring  to 
eonsolidate  his  power  by  an  alliance  with  i^us- 


sia.  The  regent  Anna  lavished  upon  him  her 
bounces,  but  entered  into  negotiation  witl& 
Austna  and  Saxony  in  order  to  neutralize  Mtln- 
nioh's  coalition  with  Prusda,  in  ccmseqnenee 
of  wMch  he  relinquished  his  office  (Ma}\  17'41>. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  removing  to  K6nig»- 
berg,  when  on  the  accession  <tf  Elizabetii  to  toe 
throne  (Dec.  1741)  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  empress  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  afterward  commuted  to  exile  to 
Siberia,  but  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
spent  nearly  20  years  in  exile,  raising  vegetable* 
I6r  a  hvdihood,  until  1762,  when  at  the  age  o£ 
79  he  was  recalled  by  Peter  IH.,  who  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  positaon.  He  ei^joyed 
the  friendship  both  of  this  sovereign  and  of 
Oatharine  H.,  who  appointed  him  in  the  some 
year  director-general  of  the  Baltic  ports.  Hia 
jSbatt^  pour  dvKMT  tma  idU  de  Uk  forme  du 
goutemmnent  ds  Vtmpjre  de  Buetie  was  pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen  in  1774. 

MUKOZ,  Fernando,  duke  of  Rianzares,  hus- 
band of  Maria  Ohrislina,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain,  bom  at  Tarancon,  province  of  Ouenoa^ 
in  1810.  He  was  of  very  low  birth,  and  while 
a  private  in  the  royal  guards  attracted  by  his 
personal  beauty  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  Maria  Ghristina,  to  whom  he  was  secretly- 
married,  Dec  28, 1888,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  King  Ferdinand  VIL  Hie 
sister  at  the  time  was  a  washerwoman.  The 
marriage  was  publicly  solemnized,  Oct  18, 1844^ 
and  Munoz  was  made  duke  of  Rianzares,  a 
Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  a  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  de  Montpensier  to  the 
sister  of  Queen  Isabella  H.,  Louis  Philippe  of 
France  bestowed  upon  Mufioz  the  French  title 
of  duke  of  Montmorot 

MUNSELL,  JoKL,  an  American  printer,  bom 
in  Northfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.  He  es- 
tablished himself  in  Albany  in  1827,  and  was 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  "  New  York  State 
Mechanic"  from  1841  to  1848.  He  has  com- 
piled "Annals  of  Albany"  (10  vols.  12mo., 
Albany,  1850-'58) ;  "Chronology  of  Paper 
and  Paper  Making "  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Albany, 
1857) ;  and  "  Every  Day  Book  of  History  and 
Chronology"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1858). 
He  has  also  published  "Historical  Series"  (T 
vols.),  in  greatpart  edited  and  annotated  by 
himself,  and  "  W  oodworth's  Reminiscences  of 
the  City  of  Troy ;"  and  has  at  various  times  been 
the  publisher  of  the  "Unionist,"  "Albany  Daily 
State  Register,"  "Albany  Morning  £iq)ree8," 
and  "Statesman."  Mr.  Munsell  has  made  the 
art  of  printing,  in  its  history  and  application,  a 
special  study,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  tne 
subject)  the  largest  ever  made  in  America,  has 
been  in  part  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  New 
York  state  library.  Beside  the  works  enumer- 
ated, Mr.  Munsell  has  contributed  papers  to  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  Albany  institute. 

MUNSTER  (anc  Mumhan),  the  larsest  and 
southernmost  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
bounded  K.  by  Connaught,  £.  by  Leinster,  and 
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0m  otiier  sides  hj  the  Atlantio,  and  comprised 
betwem  lat.  61°  26^  and  58*"  12'  K,  and  long. 
r  56'  and  lO""  $(/  W. ;  length,  143  m. ;  breadth, 
mm.;  area, 9,476 sq.m.;  pop. in  1861, 1,857,- 
948.     The  sor&oe  is  mnoh  diversified.    In  the 
W.  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Irehnd,  and 
the  8.  iscroesed  by  long  chains  of  hiUs.    About 
f  of  the  sarftee  is  arable,  and  i  actually  under 
tillage.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Black* 
waleTf  Suir,  Lee,  Bandon,  Hague,  Oashen,  and 
Fer^Qft,  with  the  estuary  of  uie  Shannon,  all 
of  ^which  are  navigable.    Except  in  the  rugged 
i^km^  of  Kerry,  Glare,  and  western  Oork,  the 
BmestoDe  scmI  of  Munster  is  of  excellent  quail* 
ty.    The  climate  is  the  most  genial  in  Ireland. 
Geologically,  the  province  is  peculiar  in  Ireland 
Ibr  the  rare  appearance  of  i^eous  protrusions 
and  the  abscoioe  of  bituminous  coal,  though 
poaaeBung  perhaps  the  most  extensive  anthra- 
cite deposit  in  the  British  isles.    Clay  slate 
Is  found,  and  copper  abounds  all  along  the 
8.  coast.    Lead,  nlver,  iron,  alum,  black  and 
mottled  marbles,  plastic  days,  and  fine  ochres 
are  found.    The  province  is  divided  into  the 
oounties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Waterford.    As  a  kingdom  of  the 
iri^  poitardiy,  Mumhan  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  KHmidable  of  the  6  states;  it  eariy  sub- 
jected Ldnster  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute;  its  princes  sucoessfhlly  opposed  and 
uilkliuAely  expelled  the  Danes,  and  more  than 
once  usurped  the  sceptre  of  Tara  as  sovereigns 
of  the  entire  island.    It  was  then  divided  into 
8  principalities,  Thomond,  Desmond,  and  Or- 
mond  (L  a,  North,  South,  and  East  Munster), 
and  Gashei  was  the  dvil,  as  it  is  still  the  eccle- 
aia^ioal,  metropoHs.    Till  a  recent  date,  the 
sovereigns  of  England  governed  the  province 
through  a  local  viceroy. 

M(Tn  STEB.  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  and  of  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
small  river  Aa,  connected  by  railway  with  the 
^incipal  cities  of  Europe,  and  with  the  river 
Ems  by  a  navigable  canal,  about  80  m.  N.  N.  E. 
from  Cologne;  pop.  about  26,000.  It  is  an 
ancient  city  with  fine  6K)thic  buildings,  the 
ground  floor  of  the  houses  of  the  main  street 
being  provided  with  arcades  to  support  the 
Hipper  st<nies.  Among  the  public  buUdings  are 
the  cathedral  tind  St.  Lambert  church,  from 
the  tower  of  which  still  hang  the  iron  cages  in 
which  the  bodies  of  John  of  Leyden  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  were  suspend- 
ed after  their  execution  in  the  great  square. 
The  house  of  John  of  Leyden  still  exists  in  the 
market  place.  The  IHeden8$aal,  or  hall  of 
peace,  in  the  town  hall,  derives  its  name  from 
the  treaty  of  Westohalia,  which  was  signed  tiiere 
in  1648  and  ended  the  80  years'  war.  The 
Catholic  university,  which  was  supplanted  in 
1818  by  the  state  university  of  Bonn,  has  been 
aace  reduced  to  a  coUege  of  the  theological 
Hid  philosophical  faculties.  The  manufactures 
ecfosist  of  leather,  wooUen  goods,  cloth,  linen. 
r,  dw.    MtLnster  was  known  in  the  time  of 


Charlemagne  under  Ihe  name  of  lOnugardevord. 
In  the  18Ui  century  it  joined  the  league  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  The  reformation  was  introduced 
there  in  1682,  and  in  1686  and  1686  it  wit- 
nessed the  agitations  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
former  bishopric  of  Mtlnster  was  raised  in  the 
12th  century  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  princi- 

gality.  In  171 9  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  was 
ivested  with  the  see  of  Miknster.  In  1808  the 
bishopric  was  secularized,  and  a  part  of  it 
ceded  to  Prussia,  which  constituted  it  a  princi- 
pality. This  was  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807 
ceded  to  France,  but  restored  to  Prussia  in  1816, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  allotted  to 
Oldenburg. 

MCNTEB,  Balthabab,  a  German  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lubeck,  March  24, 1786, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  Oct  6, 1798.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena,  was  for  a  time  a  preacher  at 
Gotha,  and  became  eventually  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator  in  the  German  church  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  as  the  editor  of  the  BekehrungB' 
Oetehiehte  of  Count  Struensee,  whom  he  had 
attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copenhagen,  1772 ; 
Euf^lish  translation  entitled  *^A  Mthful  Nar- 
rative of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count 
Struensee,"  &c.,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wendeborn. 
2d  ed.,  London,  1774).  He  wrote  a  series  off 
hymns  (1778  and  1774).  He  was  the  fatiier  of 
the  authoress  Friederike  Brun. — ^His  son  FmsD- 
moH,  bom  in  Gotha,  Oct.  14, 1761,  died  April 
9,  1880,  was  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Gk>ttingen.  He  spent  several 
years  in  fialy,  and  whUe  in  Bome  caused  a  oopy 
of  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  book  of  Darnel 
to  be  pnnted  (1786),  and  discovered  in  the 
Corsinl  library  the  statute  book  of  the  tem- 
plars, which  he  published  in  Berlin  in  1794. 
I^m  1790  to  1808  he  was  professor  of  theology 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death  bishop  of  Seeland.  He  left 
various  important  historical  and  theological 
works. 

MUNTJAO  (e&rvuhu,  Blainv.,  or  9tj/loemiiy 
H.  Smith),  the  name  of  several  small  East  Indian 
deer,  which  seem  to  make  the  transition  from 
tiie  typical  eenida  to  the  musk  deer.  The 
horns  are  small,  with  only  one  anterior  snag, 
elevated  on  pedicels  supported  by  longitudinal 
ridges  on  the  face;  there  are  lai^e  canines  in 
the  upper  Jaw,  and  large  and  deep  suborbital 
pits:  there  are  no  metatarsal  glanos  nor  tufts; 
the  hoofs  are  triangular,  partiy  united  in  front 
by  a  web,  and  the  false  hoofs  small  and  trans- 
verse; the  hair  is  thin,  shining,  and  generally 
unspotted,  and  the  tail  is  tufted.  The  form  is 
light  and  elegant ;  the  few  species  inhabit  the 
forests  and  jungles  of  elevated  regions  in  India 
and  its  archipelago,  where  they  are  hunted  by 
the  natives  and  Europeans,  usually  with  dogs, 
for  the  sake  of  their  excellent  venison.  The 
common  muntiac  or  k^ang  (0,  MginaliSy  Gray) 
is  dark  reddisn  brown,  wim  the  lower  parts 
lighter,  and  a  narrow  white  streak  on  the  firont 
edge  of  the  thigh;  it  is  about  2}  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders ;  m  the  living  animal  there  are  2 
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folds  of  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  which 
support  the  horns,  uniting  below  like  a  V,  but 
drying  after  death  in  8  nbbed  lines  which  sug- 
gested to  Pennant  the  name  of  rib-faced  deer. 
The  principal  horns  are  4  or  6  inches  long,  at 
first  straight,  but  curving  inward  and  backward 
at  the  top,  the  anterior  antler  being  about  1^ 
inches ;  the  pedicels  upon  which  they  rest  are  8 
inches  high,  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  so  that 
when  the  antlers  are  shed  they  appear  to  have 
straight  horns.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  a 
kind  of  sugar  cane,  and  malvaceous  and  succu- 
lent plants.  Its  speed  and  agility  are  great,  the 
flight  being  generally  in  a  circle ;  when  brought 
to  bay,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds 
upon  the  dogs  with  its  canines ;  it  is  also  taken 
in  snares,  and  falls  a  frequent  victim  to  beasts 
of  prey.  It  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  The 
Kepaul  munljac  {C.  mo8ch(Uus^  Blainv.)  is  bright 
reddish  yellow,  the  thiffh  streaked  and  under  the 
tail  white,  and  the  chin  and  throat  whitish. 
The  Chinese  mun^ac  {C,  Heeveni^  Gray)  is  gray- 
ish brown,  with  the  hair  short  with  paler  rings ; 
it  has  a  larger  head  and  tail  than  the  common 
species,  with  less  red  and  more  bluish  tinge, 
and  no  white  over  the  hoofs.  According  to 
Gray,  the  earl  of  Derby  had  these  8  species  at 
tiie  ^owsley  menagerie ;  but  they  so  bred  to- 
gether that  it  became  **  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate the  mules  from  the  original  species.'' 

Mt^NZER,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  and 
social  revolutionist,  bom  in  Stolberg,  Prussian 
Saxony,  about  1490,  beheaded  in  Mtlhlhausen, 
Thuringia,  in  1525.  Though  in  humble  life, 
his  parents  were  not  poor,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  afterward  at 
Leipsic,  and  to  have  been  employed  as  a  tutor 
in  difierent  towns.  In  1519  he  became  chap- 
Ifun  of  a  nunnery  near  Leipsic,  and  in  1520 
pastor  of  the  principal  church  of  Zwickau. 
His  restless  disposition  and  reformatory  zeal 
led  to  quarrels  with  his  colleagues,  who  were 
conservative  followers  of  the  reformation,  and 
were  supported  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  town, 
while  Mtbizer  aimed  at  social  and  political 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  upon  Nikolaus  Storch,  one  of 
the  numerous  cloth  weavers  of  Zwickau.  Mtin- 
zer  and  Storch  became  the  leaders  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anabaptists,  who  counted  many 
adherents  among  the  populace,  and  who  af- 
terward took  part  in  the  peasants'  war.  Mtln- 
zer's  agitation  at  Zwickau  assumed  such  for- 
midable proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  town  at  the  end  of  April,  1521,  after 
which  he  travelled  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
difi'erent  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At 
the  beginning  of  1522  he  repaired  to  Witten- 
berg, where  his  disciples  of  Zwickau,  the  so 
called  Zwickau  prophets,  had  already  begun  to 
agitate  the  public  mind.  He  put  himself  in 
relation  with  Melanchthon  and  Bugenhagen, 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  Carlstadt  and 
other  ultra-radical  leaders ;  to  their  measures, 
however,  Luther  was  so  firmly  opposed,  that 


Mtlnzer  was  induced  to  take  his  departure. 
In  April,  1528,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
curacy  at  Allst&dt.     He  introduced  into   tlie 
service  a  variety  of  innovations,  circulated, 
inflammatory  writings  in  various  parts  of  Grer- 
many,  and  founded  a  secret  league,  tiie  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  undermine  tlie 
influence  of  the  moderate  reformers,  and  to 
revolutionize  the  country.     In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  his  proceedings,  Luther  appealed  to 
the  elector  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  repaired 
in  the  beginning  of  1524  to  AUstadt.    Mtlnzer 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  elector  a  ser- 
mon of  the  most  revolutionary  character^  in 
consequence  of  which  the  publication  of  liis 
writings  was  prohibited,  and   he  was  aum- 
moned  to  the  seat  of  government.    He  i>er- 
sisted,  however,  in  fomenting  sedition.    A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  in  Malderbach  was  burned 
in  June,  1524,  at  his  instigation ;  and  he  call- 
ed upon  the  populace  to  exterminate  popery 
and  to  abolish  the  government  by  force  of 
anns.    After  having  been  summoned  for  the 
second  time  before  the  authorities  at  Weimar 
^Aug.  1),  he  was  expelldd  from  Allstudt,  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward  he  betook  himself  to 
Mtihlhausen,  although  Luther  had  cautioned 
the    authorities   against    him.     Conspicuous 
among  the  disciples  who  had  preceded  him 
there  was  Heinrich  Pfeifer,  a  former  friar,  who 
now  became  the  principal  auxiliary  of  Mtlnzer 
in  his  warfare  against  Luther.    After  spending 
some  time  in  Nuremberg  and  Basel  and  in  other 

Earts  of  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
e  returned  to  Mtihlhausen  in  Dec.  1524.  His 
influence  there  over  the  common  people  was  so 
irresistible  that  many  of  the  higher  classes  left 
the  town,  of  which  Mtlnzer  and  Pfeifer  became 
the  sole  rulers.  The  outbreak  of  the  peasants^ 
war  in  south  Germany  and  Franconia  became 
the  signal  of  the  most  fhrious  excesses  on 
the  pfl^  of  Mtlnzer  and  his  followers.  Under 
the  influence  of  religious  fanaticism  and  the 
love  of  plunder,  the  peasantry  of  the  whole 
western  portion  of  Thuringia  rallied  under 
MtLnzer^s  banner,  destroying  the  mansions 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  houses  of  religious 
bodies,  and  only  sparing  the  residences  of 
those  nobles  who  had  joined  their  move- 
ment, and  provided  them  with  troops  and 
arms.  Mtihlhausen  was  the  head-quarters  of 
this  movement,  which  combined  the  relig- 
ious Anabaptist  with  the  social  and  political 
revolutionary  element.  But  dissensions  soon 
broke  out  between  Mtlnzer  and  Pfeifer,  and  the 
citizens  of  Frankenhausen,  which  town  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  revolted  peasants,  opened 
negotiations  with  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld, 
who  was  supported  in  his  operations  by  several 
German  princes.  A  bloody  battie  was  fought 
on  May  15,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  peasants.  Mtlnzer  fled  in  disguise  to 
Frankenhausen,  but  was  captured  and  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Heldrungen.  From  that  place 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Mtihl- 
hausen (May  17),  recommending  his  wife  and 
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child  to  their  oare.   After  the  capitulation  of 
that  town  the  principal  ringleaders  were  sen- 
teoeed  to  deadi,  inclnding  Mtlnzer  and  Pfeifer. 
Mftnzer  was  beheaded  on  the  public  market 
place.     The  holy  sacrament  was  administered 
to  him,  according  to  the  directions  of  Duke 
George,  after  tiie  fwhion  of  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lie  draroh. — See  Melanchthon,  Dis  Bittorie  van 
n9me  Minteer  (1525) ;  Strobel,  Leben,  Sehri/- 
tm  ftmd  Lehren  Tlumtu  MUmer^s  (Nuremberg, 
1795) ;   Seidemann,  Tkanuu  MUng&r  (Dresden 
and  liMpac,  1842) ;  and  Heinrich  LeK>'s  essay 
on   Mm  in  the  EtangelMie  Eireherueitung 
(Berlin,  1856).    Theodor  Mundt  has  made  the 
life  ctf  ICdnzer  the  basis  of  a  historical  novel, 
l%cma9  Mi^uer  (8  toIs.,  Altona,  1841). 
MURAD.    See  Amubath. 
MURiENA.    See  Ebl,  vol.  vii.  p.  24. 
MURAT,  JoAOHDC,  a  French  soldier,  and 
king  of  Naples,  bom  at  La  Bastide-Fortuni^re, 
near  Gi^ors,  March  25, 1771,  executed  in  Cala- 
bria, Oct  13, 1815.    He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, was  educated  for  the  church  at  the 
ct^ege  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at 
Toulouse,  and  was  ordained  sub-deacon;  but 
baring  been  dismissed  from  the  seminary  on 
account  of  some  youthfdl  follies,  he  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  chasseurs.    Cashiered  for  an  out- 
break of  temper  after  he  had  risen  through 
some  of  the  lower  grades,  he  became  a  waiter 
at  a  caf(&  in  Paris.    He  soon  entered  the  consti- 
tutional guard  of  Louis  XVL,  and  on  its  disso- 
lution received  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
soldieriy  ^ciency  and  revolutionary  spirit  He 
even  wrote  to  the  club  of  Jacobins  declaring 
his  intention  of  altering  his  name  to  Marat  For 
tiiis  indiscretion  he  was  cashiered  after  Robes- 
pioTe's  overthrow  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  was  restored  to  lus  rank 
as  colonel,  and  on  the  18th  Yendemiaire  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte.  He  accompanied 
the  young  general  to  Italy,  where  his  heroism 
commanded  universal  admiration.    After  Beau- 
lieu*s  defeat,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  deliver  to 
the  directorial  govemm^it  21  standards  which 
had  been  taken  fhnn  the  Austrians,  received  a 
triomphal  welcome  in  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
turned to  his  post  to  share  in  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments ibat  marked  the  latter  part  of  1796  and 
the  oampdgn  of  1797.   He  was  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  Itely,  and  had  won  the  rank  of  briga- 
uier-general,  when  he  heard  of  the  expedition 
^'Rgypt;  he  hastened  to  Toulon,  and  on  May 
10,  1798,  embarked  with  Bonaparte  for  that 
eoantry.    Here  he  found  an  appropriate  field 
for  his  skill  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  even  upon  the  Mamelukes. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
ad  in  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  and  shone 
conspicuously  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  contrib- 
Bting  to  the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  April  16, 
171)9,  and  leading  the  assault  at  Acre.    He  did 
wonders  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  July  25,  when 
he  VM  again  wounded,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  nnk  of  general  of  division.    He  left  Africa 


with  Bonaparte,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
liking  for  hun,  and  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
18th  Brumaire  was  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
who  expelled  the  council  of  500  from  their  hdl 
at  St  Oloud.  The  chief  command  of  the  con- 
sular guard  and  the  hand  of  Caroline  Bonaparte 
were  his  recompense.  At  Marengo  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  1801  command- 
ed the  army  which  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  took  possession  of  Elba.  He  was 
then  appointed  governor  of  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  in  1804  of  Paris.  He  was  now  made 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Napoleon  to  empire  received  the 
baton  of  a  marshal  and  the  title  of  prince,  and 
was  made  grand  admiral  and  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the 
success  of  the  campaign  of  1806  in  Germany, 
where  he  led  the  cavalry,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  victory  at  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was 
made  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  His 
abilities  were  strikingly  displayed  in  the  battles 
of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  iViedland,  and  still  more 
in  following  up  the  results  of  these  victories. 
In  1808  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Spain,  where  he  gave  evidence 
of  generalship  and  good  policy,  and,  in  the  secret 
hope  of  being  made  king  of  Spain  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  managed  to  secure  considerable  popu- 
larity among  the  Spaniards.  After  the  eleva- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  Spanish  throne 
he  repaired  to  Italy,  where,  on  Aug.  1,  1808, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
under  the  name  of  Joachim  Napoleon.  He  at- 
tempted to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  new 
subjects,  encouraged  agriculture  and  industry, 
improved  the  public  finances,  increased  the 
navy,  and  organized  an  army  70,000  strong. 
But  unluckily  he  dreamed  of  vindicating  the 
perfect  independence  of  Naples,  and,  as  a  meas- 
ure in  this  Erection,  ordered  that  all  foreigners 
in  his  service  should  renounce  allegiance  to 
their  native  country;  This  imprudent  edict, 
aimed  especially  at  the  French,  called  forth  an 
imperial  decree,  declaring  that,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  being  part  of  the  French  empire, 
every  Frenchman  should  be  of  right  a  citizen 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  king  was  deeply 
wounded  by  this  assertion  of  superiority,  and 
listened  to  overtures  from  various  European 
powers,  particularly  Austria.  He  durst  not, 
however,  disregard  Napoleon^s  summons  to 
take  part  in  the  campai^  against  Russia,  and 
was,  as  usual,  intrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  At  Borodino  he  he- 
roically withstood  the  Russian  fire  during  the 
wht>le  day,  and  like  Ney,  his  rival  in  bravery, 
came  off  untouched.  But  his  energy  seemed 
to  falter  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  com- 
menced, especially  after  he  had  been  worsted 
at  Winkowo,  Oct.  18,  1812.  He  however  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  army  when, 
on  Dec.  5,  Napoleon  left  it  in  haste  for  Paris. 
But  Murat  proved  unequal  to  his  arduous  task ; 
he  was  anxious  to  retom  to  Italy,  and  on  Jan. 
16,  1813f  suddenly  took  his  departure.    Re- 
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pairing  to  his  capital,  be  reflomed  his  secret 
negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  Napoleon; 
hot  his  old  affection  overcoming  his  anger,  he 
joined  his  brother-in-law  in  the  campaign  of 
1818,  and  displayed  his  wonted  intrepimty  again 
at  Dresden,  Wachan,  and  Leipsic;  bnt  foresee- 
ing ike  approaching  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Italy  to  look  after  hb  own  interests. 
Here  he  was  led  astray  by  his  wavering  senti- 
ments and  political  shortsightedness ;  he  ngned, 
Jan.  11, 1814,  a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which 
his  kingdom  was  guaranteed  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  act  in  concert  with  the 
allies  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Prince  Eug^e, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to- 
ward the  Adige.  But  his  new  allies,  having 
used  him,  were  ready  to  abandon  him,  while 
the  Bourbons  were  insisting  on  his  overthrow 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  hearing  of  this, 
he  sought  the  support  of  the  Italian  patriots, 
was  secretly  reconciled  with  Ki^leon,  and  on 
the  news  of  the  latter's  return  firom  Elba 
marched  against  the  Austrians.  He  was  at 
first  successful,  advancing  through  the  Papal 
States  to  the  banks  of  the  ro ;  but  being  worst- 
ed at  Ferrara,  he  wa&  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat; fought  bravely,  but  ineffectually,  for  two 
da^s,  May  2  and  8,  at  Tolentino  (Ancona) ;  was 
driven  in  disorder  alon^  the  sea  and  across  the 
Apennines,  made  an  ineffectual  stand  at  St. 
Germano  and  Mignano,  and  finally  saw  his 
army  wasted  away  by  battle  and  desertion.  He 
now  attempted  negotiation;  but,  deserted  by 
even  his  own  emissaries,  and  the  populace  of 
Naples  rising  in  insurrection,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Ischia,  while  his  queen  took  refuge  on 
board  an  English  fri^te.  From  Ischia  he 
went  to  the  shores  of  Provence,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  May  25  at  night ;  his  own  country  not 
offering  him  a  safe  reftige,  he  went  to  Piacenxa, 
where  he  remiuned  for  two  months,  and  then 
repaired  to  Bastia,  where  he  landed  Aug.  25. 
Here  he  prepared  an  expedition,  not  unlike  that 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  On  Sept.  28,  at  tiie 
head  of  250  men,  with  7  small  transports,  he 
set  sail  for  Naples;  his  squadron  was  scattered 
by  foul  weather,  while  he  himself  with  a  few 
companions  was  driven  to  the  gulf  of  St  Eu- 
phemia.  He  landed  on  Oct.  8  near  Pizzo,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  in  nis  behalf  was  pursued  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  fought  to  the  last,  but  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers  and  was  taken  amid  in- 
sults to  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot 
forthwith  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle. 
Being  offered  a  chair  and  a  handkctchief  to 
bandage  lus  eyes,  he  replied:  ^^I  have  braved 
death  long  and  often  enough  to  face  it  with  my 
eyes  open  and  standing.^'     Leonard  Gallois 

fublished  a  EisUnre  ds  Joackim  Mvrat  (8vo., 
^aris,  1828) ;  and  Uie  later  events  of  his  career 
have  been  chronicled  by  Coletta,  Lestix  demiers 
maii  ds  la  vie  dsMurat  (1821);  and  bj^Frances- 


chetti,  Mimoim  $wr  la  Mnementt  ftn  0tU  pri- 
eSdS  la  mart  de  Joaekm  I.  (1826). — Sy  bis  wife, 
Maria  Annnnziat4i  Oarolina,  Mun^  left  8  sons 
and  2  daughters.    Both  the  latter  married  Ital- 
ian  noblemen,   Lsstitia  Josephine    becoming 
Countess  Pepoli,  and  Louise  Julie  Caroline^ 
Countess  Basponu    The  elder  son,  NAPoiicoa 
AomiXB,  bom  Jan.  21,  1801,  alter  his  £ftther*8 
death  repaired  with  his  mother  to  Haimbm^, 
Austria,  came  in  1821  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tled in  Florida,  married  a  grandniece  of  Wadi- 
ington,  devotea  himself  to  soientific  pursd^ 
and  wrote  some  essays  upon  the  institutions  oi 
America.    He  died  April  15, 1847,  on  his  estate 
near   Tallahassee.    Tne    younger,    I^APOiiov 
LuoiBN  Chablbs,  bom  in  Milan,  May  16, 1808, 
after  living  near  his  mother  until  1825,  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspiciim. 
Ji^T  his  liberation  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  married,  his  wife  earning  a  support 
by  teaching.   On  hearing  of  the  events  of  1848^ 
he  went  to  France,  was  welcomed  by  his  father^ 
old  friends,  and  elected  by  the  department  of 
Lot  to  the  constituent  and  the  legislative  asBem- 
blies.    He  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  mims- 
tar  plenipotentiary  to  Turin  in  1849,  becaoM 
senator,  Jan.  25, 1852,  and  received  the  title  of 
prince  of  the  imperial  family.    He  is  cmisidered 
b^  some  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.    He  has  one  son,  Joachim,  who  is  aa 
officer  in  the  army,  and  one  dau^ter. 

MURATORI,  LuDOvico  Antonio,  an  Italian 
scholar,  bom  in  Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  Oct.  21, 1672,  died  in  Modena,  Jan.  i^ 
1760.  After  completing  his  education  ^  tb« 
university  of  Modena,  he  was  ordained  piieft^ 
and  in  1694  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan,  where  he  discovered 
several  inedited  Latin  and  Greek  manuscript 
selections  from  which,  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, he  published  under  the  titles  of 
Aneedota  LaUna  and  Aneedota  Qraca.  In  1701 
he  became  conservator  of  the  public  archives 
and  principal  librarian  of  Modena.  His  three 
great  works  in  illustration  of  Italian  histoiy 
are  Remm  Italiearum  Scriptcrti  (25  vols.  f(^n 
MUan,  1725>'51),  Antiquitates  Jtalica  MedU 
JEW  (6  vols.  foL,  Milan,  1788-'42),  and  AntisU 
d'ltaUa  (12  vols.,  Milan,  1744-'9).  To  puWiflh 
this  vast  collection  several  princes  and  nobles 
of  Italy  subscribed  $i,000  each«  The  best  vni- 
form  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at 
Venice  (48  vols.  8vo.,  1790-1810). 

MUR AYIEFF,  an  ancient  noble  Russian  ftm- 
ily  .originally  settled  in  the  former  grand  dncLy 
of  Moscow,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Ko  other  family  in  the  whole  Russian  empve 
eEJoys  a  greater  reputation  for  intelligeooe,  fo- 
t^rity,  courage,  decision,  and  activity,  but  fik^ 
wise  for  undaunted  pride,  than  that  of  MursTien. 
Among  its  eminent  members  are:  I  Niooui, 
who  died  in  1770,  after  having  been  director 
of  the  topographical  bureau  in  St  Petersbarg, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  fOveriKir 
oflivonia.    He  published  in  1752  the  first  radh 
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meotary  irorlc  on  al|^1>ra  in  lira'  Rt^^sian  lan- 
jiiB^i       n.  MiHAiL,'bom  in  Smden^  in  1767, 
died  in  1607.     He  was  tutor  of  the  grand 
dakes  Alexander  and  Oonatantine,  for  whose 
«ae  he  prepared  a  series  of  essajs  on  historj, 
cthies,  and  liten^tore.    Pan!  L  appmnted  him 
prfty  oonncUlor,  and  Alexander  I.  depn^  min- 
mr  of  popular  insfcmotion.    An  edition  of 
^  WTitinss  was  prepared  hj  Earamsin,  and 
pabiiBiied  m  3  yoIb.  in  Moscow  in  1610,  and  a 
sufipleni^it  in  St  Petersbnrg  in  1616.     lU. 
If  ifxn.Ai,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Nicolai, 
bom  in  Riga  in  1766,  died  in  Mosoow  in  1640. 
After  havEig  been  for  man  j  jears  in  active 
iMMvluo  in  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  he  estab- 
lished near  Mosoow  a  private  nulitary  academy, 
mxnj  of  whose  popils  afterward  rose  to  distino* 
taoB.     He  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  of  1612- 
^S,  eoneloded  the  oiq>itnlation  of  Dresden  with 
Qen*  Domaa,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
HambTg.    After  the  peace  he  resnmed  his 
dntfes  at  his  aeademj,  whidi  in  1616  was 
raiaed  to  tlie  rank  of  an  imperial  institution. 
He  oondnoted  it  till  1628,  from  which  time 
till  ids  death  he  devoted  himself  to  agricnltore. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Moscow 
agrioiltiiral  sodety,  and  caused  Thaer's  cele- 
brated work  on  a^picnltore  to  be  translaited 
into  Russian  (1680).    IV.  Nioolai,  second  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1798.    He  entered 
tb»  army  in  1610,  was  promoted  after  a  few 
jeen  to  ^e  rank  of  captain  in  the  general 
staff;  was  employed  in  the  mUitary  service  in 
the  Oaucasus,  and  published  in  1622  an  ac- 
eount  of  his  travels  in  Khiva,  to  which  coun- 
trf  he  had  been  sesit  on  a  political  mission  by 
Q«o.  Termoloff.    In  1826  ai^  1629  he  took  a 
distmgnisfaed  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  in 
1681  fii  the  Poll^  oampa%n,  when  he  contrib- 
irted  much  to  &e  defoat  of  Gen.  Sierakowski 
near  Eazimierz,  and  to  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Dwenicki's  army  firom  the  Polish  territory. 
fie  was  made  lieutenant^neral,  oonnnanded 
daring  the  siege  of  Warsaw  in  September  the 
right  wing  of  tiie  Russian  army,  and  stormed 
mlbrtiica^onsofRakowiec.   He  commanded 
file  Russian  c<Hps  wiiich  landed  in  Asia,  and 
arrested  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  toward 
Ooastantinoole  after  his  victory  at  Konieh,  and 
tea  visited  Mehemet  Ali  in  Odro.    Afterward 
lis  luperhitended  the  construction  of  the  forti- 
iaHions  of  Sebostopol,  but  fell  into  disgrace  in 
im,  1^  hflvhu^  in  %  sham  fight  made  prisoners 
Hiehelas  I.  and  his  staff,  who  commanded  the 
Mrt  of  tlM  army  opposed  to  Muravieff,  and 
md  in  retirement  in  Moscow  as  one  of  the 
Inders  of  the  old  Russian  party  until  1646, 
wksu  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
VK,  and  afterward  commander  of  the  corps  of 
granadiers  in  the  imperial  guard.    In  1665  he 
VM  placed  at  the  heM  of  the  army  of  the  Oau- 
«Hfei  as  general  of  in&ntry  and  governor  of 
l^aseaacaria,  and  distingi^ed  hhnself  in  the 
MBfeen  war  by  the  siege  of  Kara,  which  he. 
ooadoflted  with  great  ener^  and  ability  from 
tebe^i^(tf  JunetmNov.27, 1855,  when 
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the  fortress  was  comt>elled  to  capitulate.  The 
victory  at  Kars  permitted  the  Russians  to  ac- 
cede to  terms  of  peace  under  less  humiliating 
circumstances  than  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
SebastopoL  Muravieff  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  prince,  but  his  haughtiness  made^im  un- 
popular with  his  fellow  officers  and  the  court, 
and  he  has  since  lived  in  retirement  in  Rusda, 
and  travelled  in  southern  Europe,  although  he 
still  holds  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  empire, 
with  the  rank  of  It^j^tant-general  and  general 
of  infcmtry.  Y.  MTHAn^  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1795.  He  founded  in  1610  a 
mathematical  society  in  Moscow,  assisted  his 
&ther  in  the  military  academy,  and  afterward 
officiated  as  governor  of  Grodno  and  Koorsk. 
In  1642  he  became  chief  director  of  the  corps 
of  surveyors  and  heutenant-ffeneral,  and  m 
1650  a  member  of  the  councu  of  the  empire. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Russian  geographical 
society^  and  has  translated  Gamier^s  OScmitris 
anail/ytique  into  Russian.  YI.  Andbbi,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  preceding,  has  travelled 
extensively  in  the  East  and  in  Italy,  and  em- 
bodied his  observations  in  a  series  of  works 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are  con- 
ceived in  a  religious  and  poetical  spirit,  treat 
of  Syria  and  Piuestine,  of  Kome,  and  of  various 
sacred  localities  in  Russia,  and  comprise  about 
20  volumes.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
dramatic,  theological,  historical,  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  including  a  history  of  Jerusalem,  a 
biblical  history,  a  history  of  the  first  4  centu-i 
ries  of  the  Ohnstian  dispensation,  a  history  of 
the  Russian  church  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  a  history  of  Grusia  and  ax- 
menia,  kc. — ^Among  the  other  prominent  mem- 
bets  of  tiiis  family  is  Qten,  Mihail  Mubavixff 
n.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  government  as  pres- 
ident of  the  department  of  apanages,  and  was 
appointed  in  1657  minister  of  the  domains  of 
the  empire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (Jan.  16, 1856), 
and  has  since  been  actively  employed  in  carry- 
ing that  measure  into  practical  effect  Lieut 
Gen.  Muravheff  HI.,  another  relative,  is  now 
(1660)  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia.  He 
may  be  called  the  creator  of  the  Amoor  region. 
He  concluded  (May  24,  1656)  the  treaty  by 
which  China  ceded  to  Russia  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  and  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  in  Em- 
press harbor,  south  of  the  river.  He  was  creat- 
ed Oount  Amoorski,  and  it  is  his  name  which 
is  so  often  mentioned  in  relation  to  China  and 
Japan.  Mijor-Gen.  Mubavikff  IY.  was  impli- 
cated in  the  movement  of  1625,  and  exiled  to 
the  N.  of  European  Russia,  near  the  White  sea. 
Aft;er  the  accession  of  Alexander  H.  he  was 
pardoned  and  appointed  dvil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  N^ni  Nov^rod.  In  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  regions  of  the  empire,  he  took 
a  spirited  part  in  enlightening  the  nobles  on 
the  question  of  the  abalition  of  serfdom,  and 
ranks  among  the  foremost  champions  of  that 
great  measure. — A  branch  of  the  Damily  has 
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adopted  the  name  ofKnravfeff-Apoatol,  from  l^e 
marriage  of  one  of  them  in  the  18th  oentory  with 
a  daughter  of  a  Oosaaok  hetman  named  Apostol. 
Noticeable  among  this  branch  is  Ivak  (bom  in 
1769,  died  in  1861),  who  translated  Sheridan's 
"  Schocff  for  Scandal,"  Horace's  "  Satires,"  and 
Aristophanes's  *'  Olonds"  into  Bnssian,  and  pnb- 
liohed  m  1822  an  account  of  his  arcneDologioal 
explorations  in  Tanrida.  He  officiated  as  ambas- 
saaor  at  several  European  courts,  and  was  event- 
ually made  a  privy  counoiflor  and  senator. 
His  son  Sebgei  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  government  in  1826, 
and  after  the  unsuocessAil  attempt  in  St  Peters- 
burg he  proclaimed  die  grand  duke  Constantine 
as  emperor  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Yassiikov.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Russian 
t^:oop6  near  Ustinovka,  Jan*.  16, 1826 ;  his  bro- 
ther Ippolit  fell  at  his  side,  and  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded  and  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  executed  July  26,  1826. 
Another  brother  was  sentenced  to  20  years' 
banishment  to  Siberia. 

MUROHISOK  Sib  Rodkbiok  Ihpet^  aBritish 
geologist,  bom  in  Taradale,  Boss-shire,  Acot- 
land,Feb.  19, 1792.  He  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Durham,  whence  at  the  age 
of  18  he  went  to  the  military  college  of  Mario  w. 
Leaving  this  institution  in  1807,  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  86th  regiment  of  foot,  and, 
after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  embarked  in  the  apHnff  of  1808 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for 
Portugal  He  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Yimiera,  the  retreat  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  the  battle  of  Corunna ;  served  on  the  staff 
of  his  uncle  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  Sicily, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz ;  and,  after  reaching 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  9th  draffoons,  was 
in  1816  marriea,  and  retired  from  the  service. 
For  several  years  he  occupied  himself  with 
fSoreign  travel  or  with  field  sports,  and  about 
1822,  partly  at  the  sunestion  of  his  wife,  and 
partly  at  tiiat  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  occasionally  accompanied  on 
angling  excursions,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  Between  1822 
and  1824  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  royal 
institution,  was  afterward  instracted  in  chem- 
istry by  Biohard  Phillips,  and,  selecting  geology 
as  his  speciality,  was  in  1826  elected  a  feUow 
of  the  geologiojBl,  and  in  1826  of  tiie  royal 
society.  His  first  scientific  paper,  a  geological 
sketch  of  certain  parts  of  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
and  Surrey,  appeared  in  the  *^  Transactions"  of 
the  geological  society  for  1826 ;  and  during  the 
two  succeeding  years  he  made  investigations  in 
the  oolite  and  old  red  sandstone  formations  of 
Scotland,  the  results  of  which  were  diven  to 
the  public  through  the  same  channel  In  1828, 
in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  he  made 
a  geological  tour  tiirough  northern  Italy  and 
the  Auvergne  district  of  France,  8  memoirs  on 
which,  their  Joint  pivduction,  were  subse- 

auently  published,    la  1828-'80  he  explored 
tie  eastern  Alps,  part  of  the  time  in  company 


with  Prof..  Sedgwick,  and  in  conjunction  witb 
him  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  {Qns- 
trated  by  a  geological  map.     Betuming  in 
1880  to  England,  he  commenced  a  systenmtio 
examination  of  the  older  sedimentary  deposits 
of  Enffland  and  Wales,  his  object  being  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  primeval  rocks,  and   the 
'^slow  growth   and  development  of  nature 
from  the  first  sediment  of  mud.  sand,  and  peb- 
bles cast  by  the  accidents  ana  revolutions  of 
unfathomable  ages  over  the  frmdamental,  an- 
cient ffneiss,  which  contains  no  vestisea  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life."    For  upward  of  T 
years  he  was  employed  in  investigations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  in  western  England 
and  Wales,  making  from  time  to  time  announce- 
ments of  his  progress  in  the  scientific  Joumab; 
and  in  1888  he  combined  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations in  a  4to.  volume  of  800  pages  enti- 
tled ^'The  Bilurian  System,"  so  called  from  the 
SUures,  an  ancient  tribe  inhabiting  that  part  of 
the  island  of  Britain  in  which  hu  labors  had 
been  conducted,  and  in  which  the  system  of 
rocks  studied  by  him  is  best  developed.    This 
work,  treating  chiefly  of  those  early  formations 
in  which  the  first  signs  of  life  be^  to  occur, 
first  satisfactorily  described  the  relations  of 
various  deposits  more  ancient  than  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  to  which  the  name  graywacke 
had  been  somewhat  loosely  appHed.    The  sys- 
tem was  divided  into  an  3>per  silurian,  oon- 
risting  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  and 
a  lower  silurian,  of  Caradoc  and  liandeflo 
rocks ;  and  through  regularly  defined  periods 
and  by  progressive  stages,  the  march  of  animal 
life  from  the  simplest  invertebrate  types  to 
the  higher  orders  of  mammalia  was  distinctiy 
traced.    The  deposits  through  which  the  silu- 
rian creatures  were  difihsed  were  estimated  to 
exceed  80,000  feet  of  perpendicular  thickness, 
and  their  formation  to  have  occupied  the 
longest  period  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
Anxious  to  trace  the  sUurian  system  throu^ 
other  parts  of  Europe,  Murchison  in  1886,  and 
a^iun  in  1889,  made  excursions  into  the  Bhe- 
nish  provinces,  and  in  1840,  in  company  wi^ 
M.  de  Yemeuil,  visited  northern  and  central 
Bussia.    In  the  same  year  the  two  geologists 
were  invited  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  un- 
dertake a  geological  survey  of  Busda,  with 
which  they  occupied  themselves  during  1841 
and  1842,  carefully  exploring  the  Ural  moun- 
tains and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Ifaipire. 
Between  1842  and  1846  Murchison  virited  alone 
many  portions  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe, 
indudinpf  Poland,  the  Carpathian  range,  and  the 
palfBozoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia;  and  m  1846,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Yemeuil  and  Count  von 
Keyserling,  he  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
**  The  Geoloffy  of  Bussia  in  Europe  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,"  in  2  vols.  4to.,  the  Ist  relat- 
ing to  the  geology  and  the  2d  (in  French)  to 
the  palflDontology  of  the  subject,  with  copious 
maps  and  illustrations.    For  these  services  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bussian  order  of  St 
Anne,  and  received  fit>m  the  emperor  the  grand 
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croeB  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanklaa;  and  in 
1846  he  was  permitted  bj  royal  license  to  wear 
these  orders  in  England,  where  he  was  also 
knighted.  In  1849  the  ''Geology  of  Russia'' 
was  published  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
d(m  rewarded  the  author  of  the  silurian  sys- 
tem with  Uie  Oopley  medaL  Sir  RodericSk's 
next  important  contribution  to  geological 
scienoe  was  his  ''Siluria :  the  History  of  the 
oldest  known  Rocks  containing  Organic  Re- 
mains, with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution 
of  Qold  over  the  Earth*'  (8yo.,  1854),  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  silurian  as  an  independ- 
ent system,  in  many  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
is  oondusiTelj  established.  It  contains  also 
an  exposition  of  the  author's  views  of  geolo- 
gical theory,  and  a  verification  of  an  opinion 
previonsly  expressed  by  him,  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  so  called  Cambrian,  or  system 
noderlying  the  silurian,  which  contain  fossils, 
are  merely  geographical  extensions  of  the  lower 
filurian  deposits.  In  1859  appeared  the  8d 
edition  of  '^Siluria,"  including  the  ''Silurian 
System,"  in  which  are  embodied  the  results  of 
further  explorations  amonf;  the  lower  palsaozoio 
fi>rmations.  Among  the  important  discoveries 
evolved  by  him  is  the  existence  of  two  distinct 

Seisac  masses  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which 
a  rendered  necessary  the  preparation  of  an 
entirely  new  geological  map  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  This  he  has  produced  in  his 
^^  New  Qeolo^cal  Map  of  the  Highlands,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society"  (May,  |860).  "  The  new  Hght 
which  has  thus  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  geological  series  of  Scotland,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  showing  that  great  masses  of  crystal- 
line roKoks,  called  primary,  and  supposed  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the.  silunan  system, 
are  here  simply  metamorphosed  strata  of  that 
age,  may  with  justice  be  looked  upon,  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  results  which  have  been 
attained  by  British  geologists  for  many  years. 
It  was  more  e^>eciany  on  this  ground  that  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh  deemed  it  proper 
to  award  to  the  founder  of  the  silurian  system 
the  first  Brisbane  medal,  with  an  address  ex- 
pressing their  interest  in  and  admiration  for 
his  recent  researches  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land." ("Edinburgh  Review,"  July,  1860.) 
In  S^t.  1860,  he  finished  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Scottish 
1>igMfm<l*^  the  results  of  which  confirm  the 
views  unbodied  in  his  map  above  referred  to. 
Hot  less  unremitting  have  been  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Roderick  and  his  followers  to  trace  the 
thickness  of  the  sUnrian  strata  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  isles  and  the  a^oining  continent. 
The  superincumbent  devonian  group  bears  an 
almost  equal  impress  of  his  labors ;  and  the  per- 
mian  sy^m,  so  named  by  him  from  its  exten- 
liTe  development  in  the  Uralian  province  of 
Perm  in  Russia,  which  rests  upon  the  car- 
boQiS^rous  group  of  the  great  palaozoic  divi- 
sion, forming  the  uppermost  series  of  the  lat- 


ter, has  been  reexamined  by  him  both  in  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  and  its  diaracter  clearly 
defined.  "The  succession  of  life  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  existence  is  the 

Sand  principle  which  he  traces  in  all  the  geo- 
j^cal  records  of  nature ;  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  which  has  recently  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Sir  R.  Murchison 
finds  in  the  ffreat  geological  j^riods  which  he 
has  described  the  clearest  evidence,  not  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  spontaneous  development 
by  a  process  of  '  natural  selection,  or  other- 
wise,' but  of  distinct  species  called  suocesdvely 
into  existence  and  adapted  to  the  existing  con- 
cUtions  of  the  globe."  (Op.  eit.)  Among  the 
most  useful  of  u^e  investigations  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  are  those  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  previous  observe* 
tions  of  the  geological  position  and  age  of  the 
gold  veins  in  the  Ural  mountains.  He  had 
early  surmised  that  the  original  site  of  the  prin- 
e^>al  gold  masses  was  in  the  silurian  rocks; 
and  upon  comparing  specimens  brought  from 
Australia  in  1844  by  Count  Strzeleoki  with 
Uralian  rocks  of  the  same  character,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  predict  the  existence  of  gold  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  subsecpiently  en- 
deavored, though  without  success,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  subject.  In 
his  discourse  before  the  geomphical  society 
in  1852  he  enunciated,  ftom  Bain's  gedogiciu 
ini4[>  of  Gape  Oolony  and  a  few  other  data,  a 
hypothesis  of  the  configuration  of  the  African 
continent,  which  was  entirely  confirmed  by  th« 
explorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1858-'6.  Of 
the  remaining  works  of  Sir  Roderick,  the  prin- 
cipal are :  "  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  Cheltenham"  (8vo.,  Cheltenham, 
1884) ;  memoirs  "  On  the  Geological  Structure 
of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians,"  pub- 
lished after  a  6th  vidt  to  the  Alps;  on  the 
" Permian  System,"  "  On  the  Geolo^cal  System 
of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  ^.,  contributed  to 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  British  Association," 
and  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society ;"  and  upward  of  100  other  papers  pub- 
lished subsequent  to  1825  in  the  scientific  pe- 
riodicals of  Great  Britain.  In  1881  and  1882, 
and  again  in  1842  and  1848,  he  was  president 
of  the  geolo^cal  society ;  and  in  1845,  1846, 
1852,  and  1856  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  the  royal  geographical  society.  He  took  an 
active  part  hi  founding  the  "  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  of  which 
he  was  elected  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
Southampton  meeting  m  1846 ;  and  in  1851  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  new  section  of 
physical  geography,  ethnology,  and  philology. 
In  1855,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
leading  geologists  and  scientific  men  of  Great 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
De  La  Beche  as  director-general  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  director 
of  the  metropolitan  school  of  science  applied 
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to  mining  and  the  nrtSy  and  a  member  of  the 
prmdpal  scientifio  bodies  of  Europe. 

MUROIA,  an.  anoint  prorinoe  or  kingdom 
of  Spain,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  b j  New  CastUe. 
N.  £.  and  K  bj  the  prorinoe  of  Valencia  ana 
the  Mediterranean,  8.  K  and  S.  bj  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Granada,  and  W.  bjAndalwa; 
area,  7,877  aq.  m.  The  coast  from  the  con- 
fines of  Granada  to  Oarthagena  is  rocky  and 
preeipitons,  bnt  eastirard  from  that  port  it  is 
m  general  lov  and  sandy.  The  snr&ce  is 
mostl J  mountainous.  The  prinoioal  ranges  are 
the  »erra  de  Sagra,  which  nearly  biKcts  the 
proYinoe  frcmi  N.  £.  to  8.  W.,  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
oaraa,  «Dd  the  Sierra  de  Segura.  The  chief 
ihrera  are  tiie  Segura,  Mundo,  Moratara,  and 
fiangooera.  Tfhere  it  can  be  irrigated  the  soU 
IS  oOen  of  ezidMcant  fertility.  Lead,  silver, 
aulldnn*,  and  nitre  are  found.  Hnrcia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  in  712,  and  made  a  de- 
pendency cf  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  In  1289 
Mohammed  AH  or  Hudiel  made  it  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was 
united  to  Castile.  It  was  divided  in  1888  into 
the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete. — ^The 
modon  Muroia  comprises  the  southern  part 
of  the  ancient  provmoe,  bounded  S.  £.  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  drained  by  the  river 
Segura  and  its  tributaries;  pop.  in  1867,  887,- 
877.  The  S.  and  N.  W.  pwtions  are  mountain- 
ous and  much  oi  the  soil  is  sterile,  but  near 
the  rivers  there  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land 
whoae  prolific  vegetation  has  acquhred  for  them 
dw  name  of  kueSrta$  or  gardens.  In  the  S.  £* 
are  mines  of  lead  and  silver.^MuiKnA,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  andent  and  modem,  province,  stands 
oa  the  K.  bank  of  the  Segura,  280  m.  S.  £. 
from  Madrid;  p<^.  55,058.  It  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  beantiftd  valley  caUed  Huerta 
de  Muroia,  and  was  formerly  fortified  The 
cathedral  tower  is  a  very  imposing  structure, 
consisting  of  8  quadrangular  stages,  eadi  di- 
minishing perimetrically  and  crowned  with  a 
dome.  It  IS  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  first 
stage  by  an  indined  plane  820  paces  in  length, 
and  of  gradually  increasing  steepness.  iVom 
the  first  stage  a  narrow  stairway  of  210  steps 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  whence  the 
view  over  the  Huerta  is  truly  magnificent.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  earthenware,  leather, 
ooarse  linen,  silk  thread,  silks  and  baskets, 
mats,  cordage,  and  sandals  made  of  the  esparto 
rash.  Murcia  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  and 
during  their  supremacy  was  one  of  the  7  metro- 
politan cities  of  Spain.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Don  Alfonso  in  1240,  and  plun- 
dered by  the  French  imder  Sebastiani  in  1810. 

MURDER.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  find- 
ing words  which  define  precisely  a  complex 
idea,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  existing  uncer- 
tainty, so  &r  as  mere  definition  goes,  as  to  what 
oonstitutee  murder ;  although  the  crime  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  the  highest  known  to  the 
law,  and  the  necessity  for  determining  whether 
the  charge  is  properly  made,  or  ftilly  sustained, 
if  frequently  occurring.    Originally  the  word 


meant  only  tne  secret  killing  of  another.  Bat 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended  more 
widely  even  in  ancient  times ;  and  Coke  gave  a 
definition  (8  Inst  47)  which  Blacketone  a  cen- 
tury ago  adopted,  and  which  we  think  the  best 
we  know  of.  He  says  it  is  murder,,  ^^when  a 
person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlaw- 
rally  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  bein^, 
and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied."  In  pre- 
vious articles  on  h<»nicide  and  on  manslaugh- 
ter we  have  already  had  occarion  to  say  that 
tins  element  of  **  malice  aforethought"  is  of 
the  essence  of  murder.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  a  hoiiddde  be  murder, 
is  generally  connected  with  the  question  of 
numce.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  malice  need 
not  be  malice  against  the  individual  killed ;  for 
if  one  maliciously  shoots  at  A  person  with  in- 
tent to  kill  him,  and  missing  him  kills  another, 
it  is  quite  as  much  murder  as  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  intention.  Nor  indeed  need  it  be  di- 
rected against  any  person  in  particular.  If  one 
shoots  into  a  crowd  without  knowing  a  person 
there,  and  kills  one  of  them,  it  is  murder ;  for 
such  a  criminal  is  regarded  as  having  malice 
against  the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
cases,  he  is  hetUi  humani  aenerii.  Still  there 
must  be  malice ;  for  probably  no  kind  or  degree 
of  mere  carelessness  or  negligence  would  make 
a  case  of  homicide  one  of  murder.  So  if  the 
death  were  caused  by  mere  mistake,  whether 
of  law,  of  fact,  or  of  the  person,  it  would  not 
be  murder,  unless  it  would  have  been  nrarder 
if  the  law  or  fact  or  person  had  been  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  principal  ex- 
ception to  the  necessity  of  proof  of  actual  mal- 
ice would  seem  to  be  where  the  death  was 
cimsed  without  intenticm,  but  by  the  commis- 
sion of  and  in  attemptmg  a  felony.  This  distino- 
ti<m  is  so  nice,  that  while,  if  one  shooting  at  his 
neighbor's  fowls  with  intent  to  destroy  th^n 
^oots  him  by  accident,  this  would  not  be  mur- 
der, yet  shooting  them  with  intent  to  sf^eal,  and 
wiUi  the  same  rasult,  would,  it  is  said,  be  mur- 
der. Drunkenness  has  been  considered  in 
reference  to  manslaughter,  and  a  somewhat 
similar  rule  is  held  as  to  murder;  that  is, 
intoxication,  if  it  negatives  the  suppodtion  of 
malice,  would  prevent  the  crime  from  being 
murder,  unless  it  was  a  state  of  temporary  in- 
sanity, purposely  brought  on  that  under  it  mur- 
der might  be  committed  safely,  in  which  case 
it  would  not  be  regarded  as  any  excuse  what- 
ever.— Cases  of  compulsion  have  been  some- 
what considered;  and  it  has  been  generally 
held  that  strict  and  actual  compulsion  was  an 
excuse,  but  nothing  less.  If  a  captive  on  board 
a  inrate  were  compelled  to  act  with  the  crew 
in  committing  murder  by  threats  of  immediate 
death,  this  compulsion  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  sufficient  excuse ;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
compulsicm  of  this  character  would  have  this 
efl^t;  as  no  command  from  a  master,  and  no 
threat  of  a  whipping,  would  be  any  excuse  at 
all  for  a  servant.    But  a  jury,  who  are  now 
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Judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  in  erimi- 
nal  cases^  if  thej  were  satisfied,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  eommand  or  threat,  of  the  absence  of 
all  malioe,  either  general  or  individittl,  would 
seldom  render  a  yerdiet  of  mnrder.  So  if  a 
crime  be  committed  bj  a  wife  in  presence  of 
her  hnaband,  it  is  preemnedby  the  law  that  she 
^  tiie  act  onder  his  coerci<m,  and  she  is  not 
hecBelf  gmltj.  Bat  mnrder  and  treason  are 
exceptions  to  this  mle ;  and  here  it  is  said  that 
no  proof  of  actual  constramt  by  tlie  husband 
operates  as  an  ezonse.  Here  also  we  should 
say,  that  if  ^is  constraint,  as  a  matter  of  flM)t 
disproved  malice,  th^«  conid  be  no  verdict  of 
nraraer.  It  seems  quite  well  settled,  as  a  gen* 
end  mle,  tJiat  if  many  ave  confederate  in  any 
unEawfol  act,  and  some  one  of  them,  in  doing 
the  act,  commits  a  murder,  all  are  guilty ;  as 
if  several  consf^re  to  sdise  a  vessel  fbSrcibly  and 
run  away  with  her,  and  one  opposing  them  is 
killed  in  the  conflict,  all  are  guilty  of  murder, 
in  law,  who  are  present,  aiding  and  abettfaig  in 
the  nnlawfVil  act  And  yet  here  also,  in  prac- 
tice, we  ^prehend  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  veirdict  of  murder  against  any  one  not 
shown  to  have  been  the  actual  killer,  and  even 
against  him  unless  some  malice  and  intent  could 
be  shown.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  consent 
or  even  request  of  the  party  killed  is  any  ex- 
cuse whatever.  At  common  law,  counselling 
of  suicide,  if  it  causes  the  suicide,  is  murder. 
So  if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suidde  to- 
gether and  use  means  which  take  effect  oidy  on 
one,  it  is  murder  in  the  survivor,  provided  he 
were  present  when  the  act  was  committed,  as 
otherwise  he  is  only  an  accessory  before  the 
ftot.  In  Massidiusetts  two  persons  were  in  ad- 
joining cells,  and  one  advised  the  otiier,  who  was 
to  be  hanged  the  next  day,  to  ^^  hang  himself 
and  disappoint  the  people;**  and  the  piUty  ad- 
vned  did  thereupon  kill  himself,  and  the  adviser 
was  held  by  the  court  to  be  guilty  of  murder ; 
but  the  jury  brought  in  a  vendiot  of  not  guilty. 
Kow,  however,  we  think  that  the  crime  would 
eeneruly  be  regarded  as  manslangfater.  If  one, 
by  worldng  on  the  fears  of  another,  or  by  mere 
unkind  usage,  put  one  into  ^  a  passion  of  grief 
or  fear**  whereof  he  or  she,  being  perhaps  at 
the  time  in  feeble  health,  dies,  this,  says  Hale, 
tho^h  nrarder  or  manslaughter  in  the  sight 
of  (^>d,  is  not  so  at  common  law.  Most 
later  writers  have  adopted  this  view,  which  is 
said  to  be  in  acoordimoe  witii  the  codes  of 
France  and  of  Scotland ;  while  in  some  coun- 
tries the  law  is  held  to  be,  as  an  English  judge 
in  a  recent  case  declared  it  to  be  in  England, 
tiiat  one  is  guilty  if  he  cause  death  by  force 
"  applied  either  to  the  body  or  tiie  mind,"  We 
eoMder  Hale's  view  as  bdng  that  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  ot  the  prevailing  law  of  the 
Unfted  States.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  common 
kw,  tiiat  it  was  murder  to  procure  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  an  innocent  person 
charged  with  a  capital  crime  by  peijury.  Now, 
bovefw,  we  are  satisfied  that  both  in  England 
iad  in  the  United  States  such  a  crime  would 


be  punished  only  «i  on  aggravated  case  of  per- 
jury, and  not  even  as  mamlau^ter. — The  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  whether  one  can  be  indicted  in 
a  state  or  country  for  murder,  if  tiie  criminal 
did  actually  in  tiiat  state  give  the  &tal  blow, 
or  fire  the  fatal  shot,  but  the  injured  party 
went  into  another  state  or  countiy  and  died 
there.  The  weight  of  anthori^,  and  we  ttdsk 
of  reason,  is  that  no  such  in^otment  can  be 
maintained.  No  country  can  punish  a  crime 
committed  abroad,  or  partially  abroad,  unless  by 
its  own  municipal  provMoas,  allied  to  its  own 
citixens.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  against  *^  murder  cm  tibw 
high  seas"  has  been  held  inapplicable  to  a  caai^ 
where  a  fSatal  blow  was  given  with  maUoe  on  the 
high  seas,  but  the  wounded  person  reached  tiie 
shore  and  died  on  land.— An  important  question 
has  exercised  the  courts,  both  of  "^^taiii  and 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to4he  evidence  of 
murder  and  the  burden  of  prdtt  It  is  aftmil- 
iar  principle  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
the  party  who  has  a  case  to  make  out.  But  it 
is  an  equally  fjimiliar  principle  that  this  burden 
may  shift  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Thus,  A 
sues  B  on  his  promissory  notO)  and  the  burden 
is  on  him  to  produce  the  note,  and  prove  the 
handwriting;  but  if  he  does  tlds,  and  the  de- 
fendant says  there  was  no  consideration,  or  that 
he  has  paid  tiie  note,  or  rests  on  any  other  d»> 
fenoe,  tne  burden  of  proof  shifts  and  is  now  on 
the  deftndant  to  prove  the  fSscts  of  his  deteee. 
Sometiiing  like  this  was  certainly  the  common 
law  rule  in  a  case  of  murder.  If  the  govern*- 
ment  proved  the  death  alleged,  and  thiat  this 
death  was  caused  by  the  prissier,  the  burden  of 
proof  then  shifted,  and  it  lay  on  the  prisoner  to 
prove  want  of  malice,  or  accident,  or  self-d^ 
fence,  or  any  other  defence.  That  may  still  be^ 
in  words  and  in  theory  and  to  some  extent,  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  has  been  so  asserted  in 
very  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States,  al«> 
though  not  without  s<»ne  dissMit  and  some  qnal^ 
flcation.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  in  oases  <rtf 
mnider,  the  actual  and  practical  rule  whereby 
the  ikte  of  the  prisoner  is  determined  shooddbe 
and  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  remains  on  tiie 
government  until  they  have  proved  their  whole 
case,  which  indndes  the  kUung  and  tiie  intent^ 
or  *^  the  malice  aforethought,"  without  which 
there  can  be  no  murder.  This  evidence  may 
undoubtedly  be  indirect  or  oiroumstantid,  and 
must  be  so  ffcnerally,  because  malice  is  a  coibdi^ 
tion  of  mind  and  purpose.  But  it  would  not  be 
enough  in  modem  tones  to  charge  A  with  the 
murder  of  B,  and  rest  the  charge  upon  the  mere 
proof  that  A  Idlled  B,  unless  mere  were  some* 
thing  in  the  time,  place,  or  drcnmstance  of  the 
killing,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in 
reference  to  it,  which  brought  home  to  a  jury 
a  belief  that  he  was  moved  by  malice  afore- 
thought— ^In  some  of  the  states,  although  not 
generally,  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  mvided 
into  degrees ;  and  only  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree is  punishable  with  desth.^-It  should  be 
added,  that  whenever  a  person  is  indicted  and 
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tried  for  raorder,  it  is  competent  for  the  jury 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslAnghter. 

MURDOCE,  Jambs,  D.D^  an  American  cler- 
fyman,  bom  in  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 
1776,  died  in  Oolombus,  Miss.,  Ang.  10,  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1797,  and 
became  preceptor  sncceasively  of  the  Hopkins 
grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the 
Oneida  academy,  now  Hamilton  college,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  Jan.  1801,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  and 
in  Feb.  1802,  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional parish  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mainea  18  years.  In  1815  he  was  i4>pointed 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university 
of  Vermont,  and  in  1819  accepted  the  Brown 
profeas<MiBhip  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesiasti- 
oal  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.  In  1828  he  removed  to  New  Haven, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  stady.  Ec- 
clesiastical hi8t<^,  the  oriental  languages,  and 
v^osophy  were  his  special  objects  of  pursuit. 
ms  pnncipal  works  are:  a  translation  from 
the  Qerman  of  MUnscher^s  *^  Elements  of  Dog- 
matic History*'  (12mo.,  New  Haven,  1880);  a 
translation  of  Mosheim's  ^^  Institutes  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,"  with  copious  notes  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  an  edition  of  Milman's 
^*  History  of  Christiani^,"  with  a  pre&ce  and 
notes  (8vo.,  New  York,  1841);  ''Sketches  of. 
2^>dem  Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Ger- 
mans'' (IBmo.,  Hartford,  1842);  a  "Literal 
Transhition  of  the  whole  New  Testament  from 
the  Ancient  Syriao  Version,"  with  a  preface  and 
marginal  notes  (8vo.,  New  York,  1851) ;  and  a 
translation  from  the  Latin  of  Moidieim's  ''  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  be- 
iGte  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1852).  He  also  contributed 
occasionally  to  periodicals,  and  published  sev- 
eral sermons,  one  of  which,  on  the  atonement 
(1828),  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  York  historical 
society,  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Con- 
necdcut  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  vice- 
president  of  the  philological  society  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
oriental  society.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  university  in 
the  year  1819. 

MURDOCK,  Jahss  E.,  an  American  actor, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  made  his 
d6but  upon  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1829, 
and  in  1888  first  appeared  at  the  Park  theatre. 
New  York,  as  Benedick  in  ''  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing."  In  1840-'41  he  was  manager  of  the 
Chestnut  street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  He  has 
since  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  chief  theatres 
of  the  United  St^es,  and  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  genteel  comedians  on  the  American 
stage.  He  is  idso  distinguished  as  an  elocution- 
ist, and,  in  coi^unction  with  William  Russell, 
has  published  a  treatise  entitled  ''Orthophony, 
or  Culture  of  the  Voice"  (12mo.,  Boston). 

MURE,  WiixiAM,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  at 
Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  July  9,  1799,  died  in  Lon- 


don, April  1, 1860.    He  was  educated  at  West* 
minster  school  and  the  university  of  Edinbuigh, 
and  completed  his  studies  in  Germany,  where 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  critical  inquiry  in  various 
departments  of  ancient  history  and  literature. 
In  1829  i4>peared  his  first  work,  *'  Remarl»  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  E^nr^^^m  Dynasties," 
followed  in  1882  by  ''A  Dmsertation  on  the 
Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  E^ypt" 
He  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  travel, 
and  in  1842  published  his  *^  Jonmal  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece."    His  next  and  most  important  pro^j 
duction  was  his  ^^  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  which 
was  left  unfinished.    Of  ^e  5  volmnes  which 
have  appeared^e  1st  and  2d  comprise  a  carefiil 
analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  he  main- 
Uuns  were  composed  as  an  integral  woi^  and 
in  their  present  form ;   the  8d  treats  of  the 
lyric  poets,  and  the  4th  and  6th  of  the  histo- 
rians down  to  the  time  of  Xenophon.    He 
wss  enf^ed  upon  a  6th  volume,  to  embrace 
the  Attic  drama,  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He 
also  prepared  for  the  press  8  volumes  of  ^^  Cald- 
well Pq>ers,''  relating  to  the  local  history  of 
the  counties  of  BeiS^w  and  Ayrshire.    He 
was,  after  his  father's  death  in  1881,. the  head 
of  the  Mures  of  Caldwell,  a  £Eunily  dating  from 
the  14th  century ;  and  he  was  for  many  years 
colonel  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Renfrew- 
shire, which  county  he  represented  in  parlia- 
ment from  1846  to  1855,  and  in  1847-*8  held 
the  oflSce  of  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 

MUREX,  a  genus  of  univalve  shells  of  the 
class  ga$teropoa€k^  found  in  almost  all  salt  water 
seas  at  depths  varying  from  25  to  60  fathoms. 
About  180  liviuff  species  are  known,  and  160 
fossil,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  eocene  forma- 
tion.   Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  long  and  slender  beak,  along  which 
the  canal  is  pwtly  closed.    The  shells  are  cms* 
mented  with  8  or  more  longitudinal  ridges^ 
from  which  sometimes  proceed  rows  of  long 
pointed  spines.    The  murices  are  particularly 
interesting  from  their  having  been  the  source 
of  the  famous  Tyrian  dye.    It  is  stated  that 
heaps  of  broken  shells  of  the  M,  trunculut 
and  caldron-shaped  holes  in  the  rocks  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  Phoenician  shore ;  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Morea  there  is  evidence  that  the 
M,  brandarii  was  used  for  llie  same  purpose 
of  collecting  from  them  ibe  purple  secretion  of 
which  the  dye  was  composed.    The  ancients 
bruised  the  smaller  shells  in  mortars,  but  took 
out  the  animal  from  the  larger  ones.    Some  of 
the  Intecinwn  family,  as  several  species  of  the 
pftrpurtL  produce  a  fluid  which  gives  a  doll 
crimson  dye ;  but  these  names  as  UMd  by  TUnf 
were  applied  to  the  shells  now  known  as  muri- 
ces.   An  imitation  of  the  purple  dve  prepared 
from  uric  acid,  treated  by  nitnc  acid  and  com- 
bined  with  ammonia,  was  discovered  by  Proust 
in  1818,  and  aft^ward  named  by  Liebig  and 
V5hler  murexide.     It  is  now  produced  from 
guano,  and  is  used  for  the  dyeing  of  foulard  siUuk 
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MURFBEESBOROUGH,  a  dtj  and  the  cani- 
%tl  of  Batharford  oo.,  Tenn.,  situated  near  tne 
oentre  of  the  state,  on  an  elevated  plain  suiv 
itmnded  hj  the  Oomberland  monntains,  81  m. 
hj  the  Nashyille  and  Ohattanooffa  railroad  S.  K 
from  Nashville ;  pop.  in  1859  about  8,000.    It 
la  well  built,  ohieflj  with  brick,  is  lighted  with 
fai,  and  ocmtains  6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Chria- 
tiaa,  1  Methodic,  and  2  Presbjtenan),  2  week- 
ly iiewBpi^>er  offices,  a  foonderj  and  machine 
ahop^  aM  one  or  two  fi^tories.    It  is  the  seat 
q€  iJxdon  nniversitj,  founded  bj  the  Baptist 
•doeatioa  society  in  1848,  and  having  800  stu- 
dmta  and  a  theological  department ;  of  Eaton 
ftmale  college,  also  under  the  care  of  the  Bi^ 
tifU ;  of  Soi]l6  Methodist  female  college,  found- 
ed in  1852,  and  having  150  pupils;  of  2  high 
aohools,  and  of  a  military  institute.    The  town 
waa  established  in  1811,  and  inccn^orated  in 
1817,  and  until  1827  was  the  capital  of  the  state. 
MUBIATIO  ACID.  See  Htdboohlobio  Acid. 
MUBILLO,  Babtolom£  Estkbait,  a  Spanish 
painter,  bom  in  Seville,  where  he  was  bi^tized 
Jan.  1,  1618,  died  there,  April  8,  1682.    Dis- 
playing great  i4>titude  for  sketching,  he  was 
nlaeed  while  a  boy  in  the  studio  of  his  relative 
Juan  de  Castillo.    The  classical  models  then 
aooessible  to  Sevillian  painters  being  few  and 
imperfect,  he  learned  to  study  nature  as  it  was 
about  lum;  and  his  sketches  of  the  ragged, 
aon-bamt  children  of  Seville  and  its  neighbor- 
hood afforded  the  material  for  those  lively  pic- 
torea  of  Spanish  low  life  for  which  he  subse- 
qneatly  became  famous.    About  1640  his  mas- 
ter removed  to  Cadiz,  and  Murillo,  obliged  to 
depenkd  upon  his  own  resources,  remained  in 
his  native  town  punting  coarse  and  hastily  ez- 
•oited  pictures  for  the  jeria,  or  public  fair^  of 
SeviBe.    By  this  sort  of  work  he  acquired 
probably  that  freedom  of  touch  which  charac- 
tsriiee  his  style ;  hot  the  few  remaining  pictures 
by  him  of  this  period  possess  little  merit,  either 
in  eokr  or  composition.    About  1 642  Pedro  de 
Moy%  a  fellow  pupil  in  the  school  of  Castillo, 
and  who  had  improved  his  style  by  studying 
with  Vandyke,  returned  to  Seville.    Murillo, 
seeing  the  advantages  his  Mend  had  derived 
from  foreign  travel,  was  filled  with  the  desire 
to  visit  some  of  the  older  seats  of  art;  and  to 
procure  tiie  means  he  executed  a  number  of 
IHctures  for  the  colonial  market,  which  were 
speedily  distributed  by  the  traders  throughout 
me  Spanish  American  possesions,  comprising 
tiie  greater  part,  if  not  tne  whole,  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  artist  nnce  found  in  churches  and 
monasteries  of  the  new  world,  and  the  number 
and  valne  of  which  have  been  greatly  exag- 
ferated.    With  the  money  thus  acquired  he 
vent  in  1643  to  Madrid,  was  kindly  received 
by  Velasquez,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
iiid  by  him  introduced  to  the  royal  galleries 
ef  the  capital  and  the  Escurial,  where  dur- 
^  the  next  two  years  he  copied  the  works 
d  Titian,  Bnbena,  Vandyke,  Bibera,  and  Ve- 
^mptu.    Betnming  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  this 
tOM,  ccmtrary  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Yelaa- 


quea  that  he  should  visit  Borne,  he  entered 
upon  his  career  as  a  painter,  conscious  of  his 
own  powers  and  ready  for  the  execution  of 
great  works.  His  first  important  commission 
was  from  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  cloisters  of  which  he  painted  11 
larse  pictures  in  the^Ho,  or  first  of  the  3  styles 
which  are  usually  distinguished  in  his  works. 
According  to  Ford,  it  Was  based  on  the  works 
of  Bibera  and  Caravaggio,  and  was  dark,  witii 
a  decided  outline.  Bis  second  manner  was  the 
eaUdOy  or  warm^' wherein  his  coloring  was  im- 
proved, while  his  drawing  was  still  well  defined 
and  marked.  His  third  style  was  the  vaportm^ 
or  misty,  vaporous,  and  blending.  (See  Ford, 
**  Handbook  of  Spain,^'  p.  191.)  The  cloisters 
were  burned  in  1810,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  pictures.carried  off  by  Marshal  Soult^  called 
by  Mr.  Stirling  the  '*  plunder-marshal-gener- 
al,^  whose  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  art 
treasures  of  Spain  during  his  stay  in  the  conn- 
try,  if  indefensible  on  principle,  was  pr6bably 
the  means  of  preserving  many  choice  pictures 
from  neglect  and  the  ravages  of  time.  *^In 
these  works,''  says  Sir  Edmund  Head,  ^^  Murillo 
seems  to  have  burst  upon  Seville  as  a  g^eat 
painter  whose  existence  was  hardly  suspected 
before.*'  Commissions  flowed  in  upon  him,  and 
in  1648  he  was  married  to  Dofia  Beatriz  de 
Cabrera  y  Sotomayor,  an  Andalusian  lady  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Soon  after  he  adopted  his 
6aZu2o  or  second  style,  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  felicitous  examples  of  which  were  '^  Our 
Lady  of  the  Conception,"  the  "  San  Leandro* 
^d  "San  Isidro,"  the  "Nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin," and  the  "  San  Antonio  de  Padua."  The 
hst,  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  performances, 
now  han^  in  the  cathedral  of  Seiolle,  for  which 
it  was  originally  painted,  but  in  1833  was,  ac- 
cording to  Ford,  "  cruelly  retouched."  Ind658 
MuriUo,  in  coi\junction  with  Yaldes  Leal  and 
the  younger  Herrera,  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  school  of  art  in  Seville,  which 
was  first  opened  in  1660,  and  of  which  he  as- 
sumed the  direction  during  that  year.  To  this 
period  may  be  ascribed  his  4  large  semi-circu- 
lar pictures,  executed  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Mana  la  Blanca  in  Seville,  and  carried  by  Soult 
to  Paris.  Two  of  these,  representing  the  legend 
of  the  dream  of  the  Boman  patridan  which 
led  to  the  building  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Bome  under  Pope  Liberius,  were  subsequently 
restored  to  Spain,  and  now  hang  in  the  acade- 
my of  San  Fernando  in  Madrid.  They  indicate 
the  commencement  of  the  vaporoto  style,  and 
are  magnificent  specimens  of  the  artist's  powers. 
Between  1660  and  1674  was  executed  for  the 
earidad,  an  almshouse  outside  the  walls  of  Se- 
ville, a  celebrated  series  of  pictures,  the  com- 
mission for  which  was  given  to  Murillo  by  his 
personal  friend  and  patron,  Miguel  de  Mafiava 
Vicentelo  de  Lara,  by  whom  the  edifice  was 
rebuilt  Five  of  these,  "Abraham  receiving 
the  three  Angels,"  the  "  Betum  of  the  Prodl- 
nd  Son,"  the  "Healinsr  of  the  Cripple,"  "Si 
Peter  released  fr^m  Prison  by  the  Angel,"  tad 
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**  Santa  Isabel  (8t  Elizabeth)  of  Hmigaiy/' were 
carried  off  by  Soult  The  first  two  were  sold  to 
ttie  duke  of  Sutherland:  the  8d  was  bought  hy 
Mr.  Tomline,  an  En^sh  collector,  for  160,000 
francs;  the^thisinKnssia;  and  the 6th,  which 
the  marshal,  it  is  said,  offered  as  a  bribe  to  Na- 
poleon to  overlook  his  own  stealing  is  now, 
with  the  two  pictores  from  Sta.  Mana  la  Blan- 
^  oa,  in  the  aoaaemy  of  Seville.  It  is  called  M 
*  Ufloaa,  from  the  boy  with  the  scald-head  to 
whom  the  saint  is  ministering,  and,  apart  from 
the  almost  divine  beantj  of  Sta.  Isabel,  affords 
admirable  specimens  of  Mnrillo^s  &cility  in 
painting  the  beggar  boys  and  vagabonds  of  Se- 
ville. Of  these  accessories  to  his  pictures  Ford 
says:  "The  beggars  are  beyond  price;  none 
could  represent  them  and  Franciscans  like  Mu- 
riUo,  and  simply  because  he  painted  them  the 
most,  and  drew  only  what  he  saw."  Of  the 
original  series  still  remaining  in  the  earidad, 
the  chief  are  "  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  "  The 
Charity  of  San  Juan  de  Dies,"  and  "  The  Mira- 
cle of  die  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  works  conceived 
with  all  the  artistes  strength  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers.  Subsequent  to  1675  he  painted  a 
series  of  about  20  pictures  for  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  in  Seville,  of  which,  thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  the  monks  in  sending  th^  col- 
lection temporarily  to  Cadiz  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Seville  by  the  French,  17  are  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  latter  city. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  "  The  Charity  of  St 
Thomas  of  Yillanueva,"  presents  many  striking 
studies  of  street  nature,  and  was  called  by  the 
artist  $u  UeneOy  "  his  own  picture."  Another 
celebrated  picture  formerlv  m  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery,  representing  the  Virgin  and  child, 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  on  a  serfdlletOf 
whence  it  was  called  tne  "  Virgin  of  the  Kf^ 
kin."  He  subsequently  executed  fine  series  of 
pictures  for  the  hotpital  de  lo%  venerabla  and 
the  Augustinian  convent  of  Seville,  and  at  this, 
as  at  oUier  periods  of  his  life,  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  works,  generally  of  a  reli^ous 
character.  Preeminent  among  them  were  those 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  immaculate 
^  conception  of  the  Virgin,  a  dogma  promulgat- 
ed in  Spain  about  the  time  of  Murulo^s  birth, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  "  crowning  and 

Srotecting  mystery"  of  the  Spanish  people.  In 
epicting  the  "  woman  dotned  with  tiie  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  stars,"  Murillo  was  uni^ 
proachable ;  and  from  the  frequency  and  fond- 
ness with  which  he  represented  the  subject,  he 
was  called  el  pintor  ae  la$  concepciarua^  ^Uhe 
painter  of  the  conceptions."  A  memorable  ex- 
ample of  this  style  of  picture  is  the  *^  Immacu^ 
late  Conception,"  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mar- 
shal Soult^s  coUection  in  1852  by  the  French 
government  for  685,000  francs,  and  now  depos- 
ited in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  Virgin  appears 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  beatitude,  borne  aloft  in 
%  golden  iBther  to  heaven  by  a  multitude  of 
cherubs,  who  are  painted  with  inimitable  sweet- 
Several  similar  works,  but  with  feww 


accessories,  attributed  to  Mnrillo,  ftre  owned  ia 
the  United  States.    His  remainio^  works  art 
distributed  among  the  royal  and  private,  ga^ 
leries  of  Europe.    The  Louvre  eontaina  a  ooa* 
siderable  number,  the  Pinakotiiek  in  Manioh  i 
or  8  admirable  i^ecimens  of  his  beggar  boya,  and 
Dulwich  gallery  a  very  rich  collection,  indod- 
ing  the  celebrated  ''  Flower  GirL^'     6nch,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  mania  of  late  years  for  his 
works,  that  his  name  has  been  iq>plied  indis- 
criminately to  productions  .utterly  un  worthy  of 
his  pencil,  and  many  of  the  ]Hotare8  of  peasants 
and  beffgars  attributed  to  mm  are  siipposed  to 
be  by  his  followers  or  pupils.     A  snort  time 
before  his  death  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
the  ''  Espousals  of  St.  Catharine ''  over  tbe  hi^ 
altar  in  the  Capuchin  church  of  that  c^j^  and 
while  engaged  upon  the  work  stumbled  and  M 
from  the  scaffolmng,  receiving  an  injury  which 
proved  fatal.    He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  Seville,  before  a  picture  of  the 
^^  Descent  from  the  Cross^'  by  Pedro  Oampana, 
which  he  had  greatly  admired  in  bis  life.    The 
French  in  1810  levelled  the   churoh  to  the 
ground,  and  "cast  out  the  a^es  of  Muriilo  to 
tbe  winds.'^ — Murillo  was  essenticdly  a  painter 
of  religious  subjects,  but  of  that  class  of  re- 
ligious subjects  in  which  female  or  intua^ 
purity  and  beauty  form  the  controlling  deokent 
Without  trick  or  deception,  be  seems  to  faavie 
possessed  the  power  of  adi^iting  tbe  h^^faer 
sul](jects  of  art  to  the  commonest  understand- 
ings, and  succeeded  in  at  once  captiYating  tbe 
learned  and  unlearned.    Hence  the  univeiid 
popularity  of  his  works  throughout  Europe, 
notwithstanding  Buskin  places  him  among  tbe 
"  base''  artists.    As  a  colorist  be  was  prsSmL- 
nent    Compared  with  his  great  countryman 
and  contemporary,  Velasques,  be  was  more 
artless  and  tender,  but  less  maschline  and  in- 
tellectual.   As  a  landscape  painter  be  oceapi^ 
a  resectable  position^  although  his  sceneiy  it 
too  often  ccmventional  and  merely  accessoiy. 
He  painted  a  few  good  portraits. — See  **  Foid^ 
Handbook  of  Spain''  (8d  ed.,  1855) ;  Stirluif's 
««Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain;"   Head's 
*^  Handbook  of  the  Spanish  School ;"  and  Con- 
ningham's  "life  of  WiUde." 

MUBNER,  Thomas,  a  Qerman  satirist  and 
opponent  of  the  reformation,  bom  in  Stnw- 
bourg,^  Dec.  24,  1475,  died  about  1586.    He 
studied  at  the  principal  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, devoting  hunself  particularly  to.  theolo* 
g^  and  philosophy,  and  early  gained  a  repi^ 
tion  for  ability,  marred  however  by  a  want 
of  earnestness  and  a  quarrelsome  dispositioiu 
He  lost  a  place  in  the  conventual  Latin  school 
of  Strasbourg  by  his  invective  against  ^'^^ 
feling,  and  led  afterward  an  unsteady  Vm^ 
preaching  for  some  time  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Jiain  and  other  places,  but  incurring  genemUf 
the  displeasure  of  his  congregation  by  the 
coarse  personalities  of  his  sermons.    He  was 
successively  expelled  from  Freiburg,  Treves, 
and  Venice.    He  seems  to  have  resumed  his 
fonctions  in  the  conventual  school  of  Strsa^ 
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booT^  in  1U9,  tad  became  one  of  tlie  uoet 
¥inikiitopponettteoftbere£iQrmatioa.    InlGSS 
be P^cired to E^and  inooraplUuice wi^ an 
invitation  ftom  Henrj  Yin.,  but  troublea  in 
bia  eoBvent  oompelled  bim  to  return.    Some 
of  bia  writings  against  tbe  reformation  had 
already  been  burned  by  order  of  the  diet  of 
Wotids  ;   and  in  order  to  ehide  tbe  rigilanee 
of  the  ftntboritks  he  estabUdied  a  nrees  of  his 
own,  whieli  howeyer  was  destro jea  b j  a  mob, 
tog^^Mtr  with  Ilia  honse,  and  he  was  oompelled 
to  ftoe  to  Switzerland,  idienee  be  was  in  time 
HkewiaeexpeDed.  The  latter  part  of  bis  history 
ia  nat  kBovn,  although  he  is  snpposed  to  have 
lifted  in  misery  and  to  have  died  in  Heidelberg. 
Jm  1006  he  bad  be^i  oiowned  as  poet  laureate 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  and  his  Narren^ 
hmekm^runf  (Straaboorg,  1512),  of  which  his 
IkrScMmenZm^  (Fninkfort,  161S)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  ooatfaination,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  mutations  of  Sebastian  Brant's  oel- 
ebeatod  satirical  poem  entitled  Ifarrm$eh{ff, 
He  wrote  OkmfiUdktm  Ugiee,  ^.  (Cracow, 
1007),  and  other  Latin  worlra ;  prepared  a  €kr^ 
nan  version  of  Yh^l  and  other  translations; 
and  was  also  regarded  as  the  editor  of  Bulenr 
gpiwg^L    But  he  is  chiefly  rem^nbered  by  his 
writings  against  Lother  and  the  reformation. 
Hia  most  oelebrated  satirical  work  is  entitled 
Fe»  iem  fromtn  Lutkeriiohen  Narren  (Stras- 
bourg, IfiSS;  new  ed.,  Zftrich,  1848). 

MURPHY,  ASTHUB,  a  British  dramatist  and 
^mlMallaaeoiis  tnthor,  bom  in  CSooniqnin,  near 
Elphia,  in  the  soonty  of  Roseommoo,  Ireland, 
I>ea87.im,dMin8ept.l805.  Hewasednea- 
tei  it  the  Roman  Catholio  college  of  St.  Omer, 
speat  some  years  in  a  banking  house  in  London, 
and  in  17M  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  His 
int  literarr  nndertaking  was  the  pnblication 
of  a  weekfy  paper  entitied  the  **  Gray's  Lm 
Jovnal,''  wbidi  be  eondnoted  for  two  years. 
In  lt58  ai^ieaned  his  first  dramatic  perform- 
aaoe,  *^Tke   Uphdsterer,''   a  farce,  directed 
ag^nst  poUtieians,  wMdi  proved  very  soccess- 
fol,  ioSSioweA  by  "*  The  Orphan  of  China,"  ''  The 
Way  to£eep  Him,"  "All  in  the  Wrong,"  "  The 
Oitisea,"  "llie  Old  Maid,"  4m.    In  im  he 
was  eailed  to  the  bar,  bat  at  the  end  of  15 
years  <niitled  bis  profession  in  disgust,  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  bis  life  to  literary  pnr- 
soiUL  In  1786  appeared  an  edition  of  his  works 
in  7  vols.  8VO.,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
dramatic  pieces  above  mentioned,  his  "Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,"  "  Zenobia,"  "The  Gre- 
Ml  Dangbter,"  &c.    In  1709  he  published  an 
fadiiferent  eas^  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Dr. 
Jokoson,  ft^owed  la  1798  by  a  translation  of 
Tteitus  hi  4  vols.  4to.,  dedicated  to  Edmund 
Beike,  and  1^  a  life  or  Qarrick.    At  various 
tiBMs  in  his  lUb  he  ei^^aged  in  political  contro- 
vvnies,  and  edited  Joor^ils  opposing  Mr.  Fox, 
tiie  lint  Lord  Holhmd,  and  Wilkes^i  "North 
BritoB.**    His  plays  are  bis-<best  performances, 
nd  lone  of  them,  indndhig  "  The  Way  to 
KespHim"  and  "Three  Weeks  after  Marriage," 
itU  retam  poseeesion  of  the  stage. 


MITRRAIK  (Qr.  fui/Miiva),  to  waste,  weaken; 
Lat.  marior,  to  die),  a  malignant  epidenuo 
among  cattie.  It  has  been  known  from  the 
most  remote  periods,  and  has  been  described 
by  ancient  authors.  It  has  prevailed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  almost  all  countries,  often  pro- 
ducing the  most  terrible  devastations.  Like 
all  endemic  diseases,  its  character  and  types 
have  materially  varied  at  different  periods,  the 
epidemics  of  recent  times  being  much  less  viru- 
lent than  those  which  prevail^  during  the  last 
century.  The  earliest  record  which  we  have 
of  murrain  is  contained  in  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  ca^e  ^xod.  ix. 
2^) :  "  If  tiiou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt 
hoA  them  still,  behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field;  .... 

there  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain 

To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  tbe 
land.  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the 
morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  di^."  Vis- 
itations of  plague  or  murrain  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Hippocrates,  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  Vir- 
gil. The  mi  of  these  writers  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  murrain  as  it  desolated  the 
Roman  farms.  Its.  character  as  described  by 
Virgil  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disease  which  has  visited  various 
portions  of  continental  Europe  in  modem  times. 
It  was  a  highly  inflammatory  fever,  and  was 
accompanied  with  tumors,  carbuncles,  ulcers, 
and  purulent  deposits  throughout  the  whole 
body.  In  the  year  876  a  murrain  broke  out 
among  tbe  cattle  over  the  whole  of  Europe; 
this  terrible  epidemic  has  been  described  by 
Cardinal  Baronius.  In  the  9th  century  a  mur- 
rain destroyed  all  the  cattle  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Oharlemagne's  dominions.  At  two 
different  periods  of  the  16th  century  murrain 
ravaged  the  Venetian  states.  In  the  17th 
century  great  numbers  of  cattie  were  destroyed 
by  this  disease  in  most  of  the  provinces  of 
^imce;  and  again  in  the  18th  century,  vari- 
ous and  repeated  visitations  of  murrain  epread 
havoc  and  terror  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  in  many  countries  of  continental  Europe. 
These  continued  visitations  eventually  led  to 
the  foundation  of  veterinary  colleges,  and  to 
proper  instruction  in  the  veterinary  art.  In 
1745,  the  disease  having  appeared  in  France 
and  Germany,  it  passed  into  Holland,  where  it 
destroyed  more  than  200,000  cattie.  From 
Holland  the  disease  crossed  over  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  created  incredible  devastations 
during  a  period  of  12  years.  In  the  8d  year 
of  this  period,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
the  public  commissioners,  240,000  cattie  were 
directiy  or  indirectly  destroyed  by  the  pesti- 
lence. Since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  visitations  of  this  epidemic  have  been 
comparatively  few'  and  the  disease  appears  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  virulence.  The  altera- 
tions in  its  character,  and  the  decrease  in  its 
devastations,  are  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  preventive  as  well  as  curative 
treatment  which  has  of  late  years  been  pur* 
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sued. — ^The  accounts  afforded  ns  bf  the  hiAto- 
rians  of  these  early  malignant  epidemics,  al- 
though mostly  written  by  medical  men,  are 
very  vagne  and  unsatisfactory.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  the^  describe.  Two  Italian 
physicians,  Rammadni  and  Lancisi,  have  hand- 
ed down  very  intelligent  and  consistent  acr 
counts  of  the  epidemics  as  they  prevailed  in 
their  own  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  epidemics  of  the  middle  of  this 
century  produced  many  written  descriptions 
of  the  affection,  among  which  stands  preemi- 
nent that  of  Sauvages,  the  celebrated  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier.  The  British  visita- 
tion of  the  malady  in  1757  elicited  an  excellent 
work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Layard,  a  physician 
of  London,  which  was  translated  into  several 
lan^ages.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Italian  physicians,  the  disease  was  ushered  in 
with  shivering,  followed  by  extreme  heat,  great 
thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  total  loss  of  ap- 

Setite  and  rumination,  together  with  extreme 
ebility ;  a  thick,'  fetid,  mucous  dieoharge  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  soon  succeeded,  as  also 
A*equent  bloody  and  fetid  digestions  from  the 
bowels.  About  the  6th  day  a  pustular  erup- 
tion appeared  in  the  mouth,  which  covered  the 
tongue  and  the  pharynx.  Abscesses,  loss  of 
tiie  hair,  and  a  carious  condition  of  the  bones 
soon  followed.  The  animal  died  generally  be- 
tween the  6th  and  the  9th  day.  On  examina- 
tion after  death,  hydatids  were  found  in  the 
brains  and  lungs,  which  contained  a  most  in- 
fectious gas.  Ulcers  were  found  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  intestines  were  in  a 
gangrenous  condition.  The  third  stomach  al- 
ways contained  a  hard,  black,  infectious  mass, 
which  adhered  closely  to  the  living  membrane, 
and  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  it.  Lan- 
cisi remarks  that  he  found  no  medical  treat- 
ment of  any  avail,  although  the  use  of  setons 
and  the  actual  cautery  were  sometunes  bene- 
ficial. In  this  statement  Rammazini  fully  con- 
curs, and  says  that  the  only  cattle  that  did 
escape  destruction  were  those  in  which  either 
setons,  cautery,  or  natural  tumors  and  ulcera- 
tions had  produced  a  copious  discharge  of 
thick,  purulent,  and  fetid  matter.  Dr.  Layard 
describes  murrain  as  commencing  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  itching  of  the  ears, 
shaking  of  the  head,  with  excessive  weak- 
ness and  8tag|fering  gait,  which  occasioned  a 
continued  desire  to  lie  down ;  a  sanious  fetid 
discharge  invariably  appeared  from  the  nos- 
trils and  eyes;  the  cough  was  frequent  and 
urgent  and  the  febrile  symptoms  well  mark- 
ed. After  two  days  there  was  a  constant 
scouring  of  green  fetid  dung,  which  tainted 
everything  around;  even  the  breath,  perspi- 
ration, and  urine  became  highly  fetid.  Lit- 
tie  tumors  or  boils  were  very  commonly  felt 
under  the  skin ;  and  if  about  the  7th  or  9th 
day  these  eruptions  became  larger  and  boils  or 
buboes  appeared  with  a  lessened  discharge  of 
fflsces,  they  proved  critical,  and  the  animal 
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often  recovered;  but  if  on  the  contrary  tha  al* 
vine  discharges  continued,  and  the  breaili  be- 
came cold,  and  the  mouth  dark  in  col<v,  he  in- 
forms us  that  death  i&variably  followed.     Sau- 
vages describes  the  murrain  as  showing  iteelf 
by  cold  shivering,  nose  excoriated  with  an  acrid 
discharge  fhnn  it,  and  by  purging  after  the  fin* 
two  days,  previous  to  which  however  there 
was  often  costiveness.  Qreat  tenderness  about 
the  spine  and  withers  was  also  a  characteri»- 
tic  together  with  emphvsema  or  a  blowing  xrp 
of  the  skin  by  air  discharged  ondemeath  it. 
Dissections   of  those  that  died  of  this    dis- 
ease, according  to  Sauvages,  diowed  marks  of 
great  inflammation  and  of  a  great  putrid  ten- 
dency, but  the  solid  parts  seldom  ran  into  gan- 
grene.   The  paunch  was  usually  filled  with 
undigested  matter,  and  the  gall  bladder  was 
also  commonly  distended  with  acrid^  thie^ 
brownish  bile.    Goelich,  who  also  dissected 
these  subjects,  describes  the  gall  as  particiilarl  j 
profhse  and  intolerably  fetid.    He  represents 
the  entire  alimentary  canal  as  excoriated.     So 
also  Lancisi,  contrary  to  Sauvages,  found  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  belly  m  some  eases 
sphacelated  and  gangrenous.    Gazole  describes 
the  murrain  as  accompanied  by  pustulous  sores ; 
and  so  great  was  the  putrid  tendency,  that 
even  the  milk  before  it  dried  up,  which  it 
usually  did  before  the  4th  day,  became  fetid. — 
As  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  all  authors 
recommend  bleeding  in  the  early  stages;  aftei^ 
ward  sedatives  and  tonics  according  tocironm- 
stances;  the  animals  infected  to  be  at  onoe 
separated  from  the  healthy,  and  to  be  placed 
in  open  .airy  sheds.    Dr.  Lancisi  advised  the 
body  to  be  washed  in  aromatic  herbs,  and  va- 
rious applications  to  be  made  to  the  sloughing 
pustules.    When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is 
usually  a  very  slow  process.    All  these  writers 
speak  of  the  importance  of  the  preventive 
treatment.    This  consists  in  a  carefbl  super- 
vision of  the  cattie  several  times  during  the 
day,  the  immediate  removal  of  the  aniv^  at 
the  very. onset  of  the  disease,  the  ftimi^ation 
and  cleansing  of  the  buildinf^  and  the  irnme- 
diate  burial  of  all  dead  bodies  with  the  hides 
unremoved. — Such  is  a  concise  account  of  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  this  malignant  ej^ 
demic,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  va- 
rious writers.    During  the  present  century  the 
epidemics  which  have  occasionally  appeared  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  have  been 
comparatively  mild,  and  have  yielded  much 
more  readily  to  treatment.    The  murrain  of  the 

§  resent  day  is  usually  classed  by  writers  under 
iseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  inasmuch  as 
this  portion  of  the  frame  is  first  attacked.  But 
it  very  soon  assumes  such  a  low  typhoid  char- 
acter, its  virulence  expending  itself  upon  every 
Sortion  of  the  body,  particmarly  upon  the  ^ 
ominal  viscera,  that  it  would  be  more  exact 
to  conmder  it  as  essentially  an  abdominal  af- 
fection. It  appears  much  more  frequently  hi 
woody,  marshy  districts,  among  undrained 
lands,  and  affects  chiefly  cattie  that  have  been 
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«iM08d  and  half  tftaired.    It  is  to  be  distin- 
gmahed  bj  some  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lillowiag  symptoms:   a  frequent  and  painM 
oongfa,  remumng  in  soiae  cases  for  several 
dajB  wiUioQt  any  other   marked  symptom; 
bettving  of  the  flanks ;  a  small,  hard,  frequent, 
and  often  irregular  pulse;  the  mouth  hot;  the 
eTaonadons  from  the  boweb  at  first  hard  and 
black,  and  then  very  liquid,  black,  and  exceed- 
hkgjiy  oflTensiye ;  extreme  tenderness  ftlong  the 
spine,  and  particularly  over  the  loins.    There 
is  a  bloody  brownish  discharge  frt>m  the  nos- 
trila  and  mouth,  great  swelling  of  the  eyes,  con- 
stant grinding  of  the  teeth,  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions about  the  nostrils,  and  convulsive  move- 
ments oi  the  head.    As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  eyes  become  dull,  the  pulse  more  feeble, 
the  re^iration  more  hurried,  and  the  fieces  are 
bloody  and  horribly  fetid.    Even  the  brealh 
snd  perspiration  become  offensive,  and  the  ani- 
mal staggers  as  he  attempts  to  walk.    During 
the  latter  stages  small  tumors  or  boils  appear 
on  various  portions  of  the  body,  which  go  on 
to  suppuration,  during  the  process  of  whion  the 
snhnal  most  fr^uently  dies.    The  treatment 
of  this,  as  of  aU  virulent  epidemics,  has  proved 
most  unsatisfactory.     Bleeding  in  the  early 
stages  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial,  if  the 
Isbrile  symptoms  are  well  marked.    Tonics, 
however,  are  called  for  early  in  the  disease,  and 
ikhoidd  be  administered  freely.    The  peculiar 
fetid  diarrhcHi  must  be  met  with  astringents. 
The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  external  application  for  the  pustular  and 
dousing  boils.    Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  an  emi- 
nent fVench  practitioner,  advises  the  opening 
of  the  tumors  and  the  cauterization  of  them 
with  lunar  caustic,  and  the  administration  in- 
temslly  of  bark  and  sulphuric  acid.    Inocula- 
tion for  this  di8€ase  has  been  practised,  but  with 
rery  uncertain  results.    The  preventive  treat- 
ment must  consist  in  first  separating  the  in- 
fected from  the  healthy,  and  precluding  their 
future  mterconrse.  The  unhealthy  districts  must 
be  put  under  strict  quarantine.    The  houses  in 
which  the  affected  may  have  been,  and  all  the 
spp<Miitment8  about  them,  must  be  disinfected. 
tht  bodies  of  the  animals  who  die  from  the 
&sa8e  should  be  buried  deeply,  and  their  skins 
•hoold  be  buried  with  them. — As  to  the  con- 
Ugioosneas  of  this  disease,  there  have  been,  as 
Uiere  always  will  be  with  regard  to  all  epidem- 
itt,  a  variety  of  opinions.    If  we  can  judge  from 
the  prooAgation  of  murrain  in  certain  locali- 
ties m  Snrope,  we  should  consider  that  it  was 
•mn^tiy  contagious.    In  our  own  country  we 
Uts  thus  far  b^n  happily  ignorant  of  this  ter- 
nUe  plague.    We  consider  the  disease  in  ques- 
tioQ  IB  essentially  different  in  its  nature  from 
tbe  affection  which  has  recently  been  intro- 
^aoedfrom  Holland  into  Massachusetts  under 
tWoame  of  pleuro-pneumonia.    (See  Plsvbo- 
inriioxiA.) — ^The  term  murrain  has  also  been 
*P^  to  a  vimlent  disease  of  the  skin  which 
f'^^  hogs,  and  which  is  somewhat  allied  to 
l^rosy. 


ICURBAT,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
TeniL,  bounded  W.  by  the  Connasauga  nver 
and  drained  by  its  branches;  area,  820  sq.,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859^  6,671,  of  whom  1,420  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  genially 
fertile.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found 
The  county  has  been  divided  since  the  TJ.  & 
census  of  1850.    Capital,  Spring  Place. 

MURRAY,  a  river  of  AustrflJda,  which  rises 
in  the  Warragong  mountains,  in  lat.  86**  20'  S., 
long.  148°  15^  E.  Its  course  is  very  tortuous, 
the  curvatures  being  short,  abrupt,  and  idmost 
incessant.  After  descending  fr^m  the  hishlands^ 
it  flows  nearly  westward  to  long.  144*  25'  E., 
then  takes  a  K  W.  direction  to  Mt.  Lookout, 
where  again  turning  it  proceeds  to  Elbow, 
m  lat  84''  S.,  long.  189^  46'  E.,  and  there 
bending  suddenly  runs  S.  6.  W.  to  Lake  Yio- 
toria,  into  which  it  falls  at  Wellington  in  lat. 
85°  80'  S.  This  river  and  its  tributaries  drain 
an  area  of  about  500,000  sq.  m.  Its  length  is 
about  900  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  100 
to  150  yards.  It  overflows  its  banks  periodi- 
cally, and  sometimes  rises  80  or  40  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level.  During  this  season  it  is 
navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its  source,  and 
then  steamers  and  barges  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Wellington,  Albury,  and  the  intermediate 
towns.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Goulbum, 
Campaspe,  Murrumbidgee  (with  the  LachlanX 
and  Darling.  Lake  Victoria,  which  connects 
it  with  the  sea,  is  about  50  m.  long  and  40  m. 
broad,  but  in  general  very  shallow.  The  ei^- 
trance  to  it  from  the  sea  not  being  navigable,  a 
tramway  has  been  constructed  between  Goolwa 
and  Port  Elliot,  which  is  worked  in  connection 
with  the  river  steamers. 

MURRAY,  Albxavder,  a  commodore  in  the 
U.  S.  nayv,  bom  at  Ohestertown,  Md.,  in  1755, 
died  while  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 
PhUadelphia,  Oct.  6,  1821.  In  1776  he  was 
api>ointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental  navy, 
which  then  had  but  a  nominal  existence;  and 
there  being  no  employment  for  him  afloat,  he 
volunteered  for  the  army,  and  served  with 
credit  through  the  campaigns  of  1776-'7  as 
lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  1st  Maryland 
regiment,  participating  in  the  battles  of  White 
Plains  and  Flatbush.  About  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  forces, 
he  was  seriously  iigured  by  the  bursting  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  in  a  battery  at  which  he  was 
stationed.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1777  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  marine  committee  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  letter  of  marque,  in  which  he  was 
captured  by  a  Britbh  squadron  and  carried 
into  New  York.  He  was  soon  exchanged,  and 
served  as  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Trumbull,  28. 
Oapt  James  Nicholson,  distinguishing  himself 
highly  in  the  gallant  defence  made  by  that  ship 
against  the  Iris  and  Gen.  Monk  off  the  Delaware. 
In  1798  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  served  during  the  **  French  disturbance** 
YQTj  actively  and  usefhlly  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  first  in  command  of  the  Montezuma,  20,  and 
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aA^nrardoftheConstdlatioxifidgflte.  I11I8O2, 
Bt  the  commenoement  of  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
he  again  oommanded  the  Cimstellatioii  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  an  attack  which  he  made 
with  this  8hip  upon  a  flotilla  of  17  Tripolitan 
gun  boats  was  the  first  affiair  of  this  war.  The 
gun  boats  took  refhge  in  shore  among  the  rooks, 
and  it  not  being  pmdent  to  send  the  boats  of 
a  single  frigate  to  attempt  their  capture,  Oapt. 
Murray  himled  off.  The  subsequent  services 
of  Oommodore  Murray  were  principally  upon 
shore  stations,  and  mostly  at  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  hia  death  he  was  senior  officer  of 
the  navy. 

MUitKAT,  Albxahbsb,  DJ).,  a  Scottish 
clergyman,  bom  in  Dunkitteriok,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Oct  22, 1776,  died  in  Edhiburgh, 
April  15, 1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd, 
was  placed  at  school  by  his  uncle  in  1784,  and 
after  some  time  was  able  to  devote  part  of  each 
year  to  teaching,  giving  the  rest  to  study.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  French,  Latin, 
<3tTe^  Hebrew,  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Ara- 
bic. In  1794  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baird  of  Edinburgh 
procured  him  admission  to  the  universi^. 
Where  after  two  years  a  bursary  was  oonfarred 
on  him.  He  now  began  to  study  for  the  church, 
and  in  1806  was  ordioned  and  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr  in  Eirk- 
cudbrightdiire,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in 
1808.  In  1811  he  translated  a  letter  in  Geez 
or  old  Ethiopic,  addressed  to  the  king  by  the 
sovereign  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elec^  to  the  chair  of  ori- 
ental languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
His  most  important  works  are:  ** Outlines  of 
Oriental  PhfloloKr"  ^Idmburgh,  1812),  and 
^^  History  of  the  European  Languages,  or  Be- 
searches  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic. 
Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations^ 
(1818).  He  also  edited  Bruce*s  ''Travels'*  for 
Constable,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  con- 
tributed some  philological  papers  to  the  ''Edin- 
bur^  Beview." 

MIJBBAT,  Jaicss  Stuabt,  earl  o^  regent  of 
Scotland,  bom  about  1588,  killed  at  Linlithgow, 
Jan.  28, 1570.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
James  V.  and  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
4th  Lord  Erskine,  and  in  the  8d  year  of  his  age 
was  appointed  by  his  filler  prior  of  St  A^- 
drew^  He  afterward  acquired  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem,  and  that  of  MAcon  in  France,  in 
eomayendan^  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  three 
benefices.  In  1648,  on  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Lords  Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton,  the  one 
by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  the  young  prior  of  St 
Andrew's  repelled  a  descent  made  by  the  latter 
upon  the  coasts  of  Fife,  and  drove  back  the  in- 
vaders to  their  ships  with  great  slaufl^ter.  In 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  his  ^ster,  Queen 
Mary,  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1557  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  from  Scotland  to 
witness  the  ceremonv  of  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterward 
Francis  II.,  and  soon  after  solicited  fh)m  the 
former  the  earldom  of  Murray,  but  was  refused. 


In  the  contest  betwe^  the  qtieen  resent  uH 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  be  aided  tdtemate- 
ly  with  both  parties,  but  finallj  joined  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  when  in  1559  the  congregation  resolved 
to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  he 
was  one  of  Qie  council  appointed  for  civil  affiiira 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen  reg^t  in 
June,  1560,  he  became  one  of  Uie  lords  of  the 
articles,  and  on  the  death  of  Francis  IL  was 
commissioned .  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite 
Mary  to  Scotland.    On  her  return  he  became 
her  confidant,  adviser,  and  prime  minister,  pro- 
tected her  in  the  exercise  of  ber  religioo,  ob- 
tained from  her  a  proclamation  favorame  totbe 
reformers,  cleared  the  border  of  the  freebooteTS, 
and  ruled  the  countrv  with  Indgment  and  abil- 
ity.   He  was  rewarded  with  l£e  title  of  eari 
of  Mar,  and  married  soon  after  Agnes  Keith, 
daughter  of  the  earl  mariscbal.     Tl^  entertun- 
ments  given  by  Mary  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
were  so  splendid,  that  Knox  read  Lord  James  a 
lecture,  in  which  he  said :  *^  Unto  this  day  the 
kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  you  and 
by  your  labors,  in  the  whidi  if  bereiiter  ye  be 
found  &inter  than  before,  it  will  be  said  yoor 
wife  hath  changed  your  nature.'^    Lord  Erddoe 
claiming  the  earldom  of  Mar  as  his  peculiar 
right,  Lord  James  reskned  it  and  rec^ved  in- 
stead the  earldom  of  luirray,  and  shortiv  after 
defeated  at  Corrichie  the  earl  of  Huntley,  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  for  power  and  ia^ 
ularity.     Although  governing  Scotland  jooi- 
ciously  and  with  undu^uted  authority,  he  was 
too  lukewarm  a  Protestant  toft  the  extreme  re- 
formers, who  lamented  the  protection  he  af- 
forded to  the  queen  in  the  use  of  the  mass,  and 
particularly  his  defence  of  her  and  her  ladies  in 
what  Knox  called  'Hhe  superfluities  of  their 
dothes.^^    Between  Knox  and  Murray  a  cool- 
ness sprung  up  in  consequence,  which  contin- 
ued a  year  and  a  half;  but  Ibey  were  brought 
together  again  by  their  mutual  opposition  \fi 
the  marriage  of  Damley  and  Queen  Mary. 
Murray  had  endeavored  to  prevent  that  mar- 
riage, and  finally  resorted  to  arms;  but  being 
pursued  by  his  sister  at  the  head  of  a  supe- 
rior force,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land.    On  the  murder  of  Rizdo,  however, 
he  was  recalled,  and  apparently  reconciled 
to  the  queen.     It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
not  he  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Daro- 
ley.    He  left  Edinburgh  the  da^  before,  and  was 
idso  absent  from  Scotland  during  the  trial  of 
Bothwell  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with 
Mary.    After  the  dethronement  of  the  ^een 
and  her  confinement  in  Lochleven  castle,  Mur- 
ray was  appointed  regent  of  Scotland,  Aug.  2^ 
1567.    In  this  situation  he  acted  with  vigor  and 
discretion,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.    On  the  escqje  of  the  queen,  he 
refused  to  resign  his  power,  defeated  her  and 
her  adherents  at  Langside,  March  18, 156S,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  destroying  the 
strongholds  of  her  friendls,  and  more  fitml^ 
tablishing  the  government.    When  Mary  waa 
tried  at  York  for  complicity  in  the  murder  01 
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Dmrnley^  Mwmj  bore  the  most  imaiudified 
teetimonx  againrt  his  iiii}ia{m7  sister,    in  pass- 
ing tiiroogh  the  streets  of  Lmlithgow,  he  was 
shot  throng  the  bodj  by  a  ballet  fired  from  a 
vindoiPT  by  James  Hflamlton  of  Bothwelhangh, 
and  died  the  same  night     Bpthwelhaogn^s 
oandnot  has  gonerall/  been  ascribed  to  reyenge 
for  &  person^  h^jmy,  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  he  aoted  as  the  execntioner  of  a 
doom  prononnoed  <hl  Murray  by  his  enemies  in 
secret  oondaye.    The  following  passive  in  a 
letter  from  Queen  Mary  to  Archbishop  Seaton, 
mibUahed  by  Prinoe  Labanoff  de  Rostoff  in  his 
JLeUrea^  vutructionsetmimoiretdeMimeSttiart 
(LdndoD,  1845X  has  been  cited  in  illustration 
of  thisafildr:  ^  That  which  Bothwelhaaffh  hath 
dooiB  hath  been  without  my  command,  bat  I 
feel  under  obfigation  to  Mm,  and  all  the  more 
so  that  I  was  not  in  the  plot    I  wait  for  the 
aooonntB  which  ooght  to  be  rendered  of  my 
dowry  that  I  may  arrange  my  establishment, 
In  the  whieh  I  shall  not  forget  the  pension  to 
thlsBothwelhao^h.'^  Whatever  may  be  thooght 
of  the  means  which  Murray  used  to  secure  the 
snprem*  power,  he  was  unquestionably  in  the 
exerdae  cSt  it  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  rulers 
Ihat  SooUand  ever  possessed,  and  is  known  in 
Soottjrfi  history  as  **the  good  regent." 

MURRAY,  John,  an  American  clerayman, 
bom  in  Alton,  Hampshire,  England,  Dec  10, 
1T41,  £ed  in  Bfwton,  Mass.,  Sent  8, 1816.  He 
^iraa  the  aon  of  pious  parents,  wno  brought  him 
up  with  gteiX  strictness,  and  with  whom  in  his 
1 1th  j^ar  he  removed  to  Cork,  Ireland.  Under 
the  kiHuenoe  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  he  be- 
came at  a  comparatively  early  age  a  convert  to 
Methodism,  and  an  occasional  preacher  in  Wes- 
ley^ connection.  About  1760  he  returned  to 
England,  and  a  few  ye«*8  later  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  Univefsaiism  promulgated  by  James 
Kelly,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  at 
HHiitefidd's  tabernacle  in  London.  In  1770  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  at 
<mce  upon  the  career  of  a  public  preacher. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  the  first 
aoraes  of  his  labors,  and  subsequently  he 
preached  in  Newport,  R.  L,  Boston,  Ports- 
Bioath,  N.  H.,  ana  other  places  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  some  of  whidi  his  peculiar  doctrines 
■aljected  him  to  oppodtion,  and  occasionally 
to  open  violence.  At  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  latter  part  of 
1774,  upon  the  representations  of  certain  peo- 
^  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  British  gov- 
emmMit  in  disguise,  a  vote  was  passed  ordering 
1dm  forthwith  to  depart;  but  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  fHends  he  was  enabled  to  remain 
ai^  pr(tfK)h.  In  the  spring  of  1775  he  was 
ippomted  d^i^liun  of  tne  3  regiments  of  the 
Ittiode  Island  line  encamped  before  Boston, 
with  several  of  whose  officers,  including 
Greene  and  Varnum,  he  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  The  rest  of  the  chaplains  united  in 
Mtitidung  Washington  to  remove  Murray  from 
JIM  office,  but  without  effect,  his  appointment 
b«ing  oonfirmed  in  g^ieral  orders.    His  con- 


nection with  the  army  was  soon  after  tenuis 
nated  by  a  severe  illness,  and  he  returned  to 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  established  over  a 
society  of  Universalists.  In  1783  he  became 
plaintiff  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  prop- 
erty belonging  to  persons  of  his  denomination, 
which  had  been  impropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  the  original  parish  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
ffround  that  the  U  niversalists  were  not  a  society 
legally  autiiorized  ana  vested  with  civil  and 
corporate  powers.  The  decision  of  the  court 
in  his  &vor  established  an  important  principle 
In  the  constitution  of  religious  societies.  He 
participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Uni- 
versalist  convention,  which  met  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1785,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent Christian  Universalists  as  their  denom- 
inational title;  and  subsequently  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  Universalists.  In  1788  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  and  in  1793  was 
installed  over  a  society  in  Boston,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1809  he 
Buffered  an  attack  of  paralysis  which  incapaci* 
tated  him  from  farther  active  labor  in  the  min- 
istry. From  his  activity  in  ^aseminating  his 
denominational  opinions,  Murray  is  considered 
the  father  of  Universalism  in  America.  Bis 
doctrines,  however,  diOTered  essentially  from 
those  now  recognized  by  Universalists.  ^'  He 
believed  that  the  Creator,  enrobed  in  humanity, 
descended  to  the  emih,  and  Urns  became  tbe 
Saviour  of  sinners ;  that  he  was  exhibited  as  a 
holy  spirit  of  consolation,  who  took  of  the 
things  of  Jesus,  and  showed  them  to  the  world ; 
that  as  man,  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
is  but  one  man,  so  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Sphit  are  one  God."  (Whittemore's  "Modem 
History  of  Universalism.")  As  a  preacher  he 
was  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  eameatnees. 
He  published  3  volumes  of  letters  and  sketches 
of  sermons,  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  of 
which  the  8th  edition,  with  additions,  was 
published  in  1860  (12mo.,  BostonV 

MURRAY,  John,  a  Scottish  physician, 
chemist,  and  geologist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1778,  died  there,  June  22, 1820.  He  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  but  commenced  hia 
career  as  an  apothecary  in  his  native  city.  He 
afterward  deliv^^  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  another  on  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy.  In  geology  he  was  a  zealous  Nep* 
tunian,  and  in  reply  to  Playfair's  "lUustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Eartli"  (1802), 
published  his  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Hut- 
tonian and  Neptunian  Theories."  The  most 
important  of  his  other  works  are :  "  System  of 
Chemistry,"  ^^  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  and 
'^  System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy." 

MURRAY,  JoHK,  an  English  publisher,  bom 
in  London,  Nov.  27,  1778,  died  June  27,  1848. 
He  was  of  Scotti^  descent,  and  his  &ther, 
whose  name  was  MacMurray,  established  him- 
self in  1768  as  a  bookseller  in  Fleet  street, 
London.  After  a  good  education  acquired  at 
a  number  of  schools,  at  <me  of  whicm  he  lost 
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the  flight  of  an  eye  by  an  accident^  he  was  left 
in  his  16th  year  by  his  father^s  death  to  con- 
dnct  the  business,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Highley  the  shopman,  whom  he  subse- 
quently took  into  partnership.  In  1808  he 
terminated  this  connection,  and,  entering  a 
wider  sphere  of  business,  was  thenceforth 
known  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
liberal  publishers  of  London.  By  coming  for- 
w^  to  the  assistance  ot  a  number  of  young 
men  who  had  become  involved  in  some  pe- 
cuniary loss  in  conducting  a  periodical  called 
the  ^'  Miniature,'*  he  secured  several  influential 
friends,  through  whom  he  became  known  to 
Mr.  Oanning.  With  the  latter  he  matured  in 
1807  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
*^  Quartevlv  Review"  as  a  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  the  whig  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ;"  and  securing  the  codperation  of  George 
Ellis,  the  Hebers,  Barrow,  Giflford,  and  otiiers, 
he  commenced  in  1809  the  publication  of  the 
new  periodical,  which  under  the  editorial  su- 
pervision of  GifBord  soon  attained  a  circulation 
of  12,000  copies.  The  "Quarterly,"  after  a 
successM  career  of  more  thian  half  a  century, 
is  stiU  the  property  of  the  publishing  house  of 
John  Murray.  In  1810  Mr.  Murray  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  he  paid 
£600  for  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Ghilde  Ha- 
rold," and  whose  entire  works  he  subsequently 
published.  Of  his  generosity  and  consideration 
toward  the  poet,  both  during  and  after  thelifb 
of  the  latter,  many  anecdotes  are  related;  and 
Bvron^s  correspondence  with  hun,  published  in 
Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  aflbrds  an  evidence 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  them. 
In  1812  he  removed  to  Albemarle  street,  where 
the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son  and 
successor,  John  Murray,  and  where  a  long  line 
of  literary  celebrities,  including  Scott,  Byron, 
Campbell,  W.  Spencer,  Bishop  Heber,  the  elder 
Disraeli,  Hallam,  Mme.  de  StaSl,  Crabbe,  South- 
ey,  Washington  Irving,  and  Lockhart,  were 
wont  to  assemble  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the 
publisher,  rendering  the  locality  a  classic  spot 
Of  the  numerous  important  works  issuing  from 
the  press  of  Murray,  it  may  suflSce  to  mention 
the  voyages  and  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  Bel- 
zoni,  Parry,  Franklin,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and 
Layard;  the  series  of  the  "Family  Library;" 
the  histories  of  HaUam,  Lord  Mahon,  Grote, 
Ranke,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  Mrs. 
Markham;  the  "Sketch  Book,"  "Tales  of  a 
Traveller,"  "Life  of  Columbus,"  and  other 
works  by  Washington  Irving;  the  "  Domestic 
Cookery,"  of  which  800,000  copies  were  pub- 
lished; the  despatches  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton; the  dictionaries  of  William  Smith;  an 
elaborate  series  of  handbooks  of  travel ;  and  the 
works  of  Crabbe,  Heber,  Lockhart,  Milman, 
Head,  Gleig,  Kugler,  Lord  Campbell,  Leake, 
Borrow,  Davy,  Rawlinson,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Lyell,  Murchison,  ^c  In  1826  he  was  persuad- 
ed into  establishing  a  daily  journal  called  the 
"Representative,"  whidi  proved  a  failure ;  but 
in  general  his  good  Judgment  and  tact  as  a  busi- 


ness man  rendered  his  enterprises  successftd, 
and  the  publications  emanating  from  his  house 
were  for  the  most  part  books  of  merit,  his  im- 
print being  one  of  their  best  recommendations. 
His  liberality  to  authors  was  a  distingulBhing' 
trait  in  his  character,  and  he  sometimes  made 
heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  gratify  others,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Byron, 
which  he  surrendered  to  Moore  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  publication  of  it  might  injure 
the  reputation  of  tne  livingas  well  as  the  dead. 

MUkRAT,  Lindlet,  an  English  grammarian, 
bom  in  Swatara,  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  in  1745, 
died  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1826.  He 
received  his  primary  education  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  academy  of  the  society  of  Friends;  and 
after  the  removal  of  his  father  to  New  York  in 
1768,  he  was  placed  for  a  time  in  school,  and 
then  entered  a  counting  house^being  destined 
for  the  mercantile  profession.  Having  received 
a  severe  chastisement,  he  privately  left  his  fa- 
ther's house,  went  to  Burlmgton,  K.  J.,  and  in 
a  seminary  in  that  place  acquired  a  stro'ng  love 
of  studv.  On  returning  to  New  York  he  con- 
tinued his  classical  studies,  and  aJso  entered  a 
law  office,  in  which  John  Jay  was  a  fellow 
student.  About  the  age  of  21  he  was  admitted* 
to  the  bar,  and  his  practice  soon  became  exten- 
sive. When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out, 
he  retired  to  the  country  on  account  of  hia 
health,  and  there  remained  4  years.  But  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means  compelling  him  to 
return,  he  engaged  in  mercantJIe  pursuits,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  war  his  fortune  had  become 
so  ample  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
business.  Impaired  health  soon  induced  him 
to  go  to  England  with  his  family.  He  had  pur- 
posed to  remain  only  two  years ;  but  his  pnya- 
ical  infirmities  and  the  local  attachments  be 
formed  led  him  to  become  a  permanent  resident. 
He  purchased  an  estate  at  Holdgate,  about  a 
mile  from  York,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  literary  pursuits.  In  1787  his  first  work| 
"The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,"  was 
published  anonymously,  and  has  passed  through 
17  editions.  His  "Grammar  of  the  Engluii 
Language,"  first  issued  in  1795,  and  enlarged 
and  improved  in  successive  editions,  for  many 
years  superseded  all  others,  and  has  become  the 
basis  of  most  of  those  since  published.  Two 
years  after,  he  published  "English  Exercises," 
and  a  "Key"  designed  to  accompany  the  gram- 
mar; and  subsequently  an  "English  Reader,'* 
an  "  Introduction  to  the  English  reader,"  and 
an  *^  English  Spelling  Book."  He  also  publish- 
ed French  reading  books  of  a  character  similar 
to  his  English  ones.  His  last  publication  was  a 
selection  from  Homers  "  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,"  and  the  "  Duty  and  Benefits  of  Read- 
ing the  Scriptures."  His  works  have  been  very 
popular  both  in  England  and  America,  and  were 
very  lucrative.  His  autobiography,  finished  in 
1809,  was  published  posthumously. 

MURRAY,  KioBouks,  D.D^  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Ireland,  of  Roman  Oatholic 
parents,  in  Deo.  1808.  In  1818  he  came  to  Amer> 
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io%  and  iMoame  ta  apprentice  in  the  printing 
establishment  of  Harper  and  brothers.    ShorU  j 
after,  having  become  a  Protestant,  he  entered 
npoo  a  coarse  of  stndy  fbr  the  ministry,  was 
gTAdoated  at  Williams  college  in  1826,  studied 
tbeolosr^  Princeton,  and  in  1829  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Penzu    In  1884  he  was  settled  over  the  first 
Presbyterian  chnrch  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
where  he  has  since  remained.    In  1849  he  was 
^ected  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  general 
assemUy.    Dr.  Murray  is  best  known  by  his 
**  Letters  to  the  Right  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York"  (New 
York,  1848 ;  new  ed.  enlarged,  1855^  under  the 
s^nature  of  Kirwan.    He  has  also  published 
^^otea,  Historical  and  Biographical,  concern- 
ing  Elizabethtown,    N.   J/'   (Elizabethtown, 
1844);  ''Romanism  at  Home'' (1852} ;  ''Men 
and  Things  as  I  saw  them  in  Europe"  (1858) ; 
"Parish  and  other  Pencillings"  (1854);  and 
"The  Happy  Home"  (1869). 

MDRRAY,  Patrick,  5th  Baron  Elibank,  a 
Scottish  soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Feb.  1708, 
died  Aug.  8, 1778.  In  1728  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Scottish  bar;  but  not  liking  the  legal 
professicm,  he  entered  the  armv  the  same  year, 
and  in  1740  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Carthagena.  Afterward  he  tam- 
ed his  attention  to  literature,  and  published 
"Thou^ts  on  Money,  Circulation,  and  Paper 
Currency"  (Edinburgh,  1758);  an  "Inquiry 
Into  the  Origin  and  Consequence  of  the  Public 
Debts  f  "  Queries  rekting  to  the  Proposed  Plan 
for  altering  Entails  in  Scotland  "  (1765) ;  "  Let- 
ter to  Lord  Hailes  on  his  Remarks  on  the  History 
c((  Scotland  "  (1778) ;  and  "  Considerations  on 
the  Present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  ScoUand  ^ 
(1774).  In  politics  he  was  an  adherent  of 
the  exfled  house  of  Stuart,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence. 

MURRAY,  Sib  Robxbt,  first  president  of  the 
roysl  society  of  London,  bom  in  Scotland  about 
the  beginning  d  the  l*tth  century,  died  in  June, 
1673.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  ser- 
Tioe,  tnd  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Subse- 
quently retoming  to  Scotland,  he  became  an 
ardent  auroorter  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterward 
of  Charles  IL,  the  latter  of  whom  in  1651,  dur- 
ing his  l>rief  reiffn  in  Scotland,  i^pointed  him 
Justice  clerk  and  lord  of  session.  During  the 
protectorate  his  offices  were  taken  from  him, 
out  he  reoeired  them  again  at  the  restoration. 
He  now  app^ured  as  a  prominent  member  of  a 
■nail  dub  which  had  been  lately  established  in 
London  by  Boyle,  Lord  Brounker,  and  others, 
for  the  discQssion  of  questions  in  nat^iral  science, 
or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  "the  new  philoso- 
phy," md  which  by  Sir  Robert  Murray^s  efforts 
obtained  a  royal  charter  as  a  regular  scientific 
body.  Biflhop  Burnet,  in  his  "  Hbtory  of  his 
Own 'Rmes,'^  calls  Murray  "the  wisest  and 
worthiest  man  of  that  age.'' 
KUBR A Y,  WiujAiE.  See  MANSFixtD. 
VURRAY,  William  Vaits,  an  American 
^knuist,  bora  in  Maryland  about  1762,  died 


Deo.  11, 1808.    In  1788  he  went  to  London  to 
study  law,  and  while  there  published  a  pam- 

Shleton  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
tates.  In  1785  he  Yetumed  to  Maryland, 
practised  law,  was  elected  a  member  of  th« 
legislature,  and  served  as  representatiye  in  cmi- 
grees  from  1701  to  1797.  By  Washington  he 
was  i^pointed  minister  to  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, ana  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  fills- 
worth  and  Davie,  assisted  in  making  the  trea^ 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  Paris,  Sept.  80, 1800.  He  retumed  to  the 
Hague  as  resident  minister,  came  back  to  this 
country  in  1801,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  lifii 
in  retirement  at  Oambridse,  Md. 

MUSi£Ua  L  AGre€ipoet,whofiourished 
at  Athens  Jn  pre-historic  times.  He  was  said 
by  some  tcrhave  been  a  native  of  Thrace  and  a 
son  of  Orpheus;  while  others  represented  him 
as  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene,  or  of  An- 
tiphemus  and  Helena,  and  the  disciple  of  Or- 
pheos.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  va* 
nous  compositions,  especially  of  such  as  were 
connected  with  the  rites  of  Oeres  at  Eleusia, 
over  which  he  was  thought  to  have  at  one 
period  presided.  Accordii^  to  a  traditio^n  pre- 
served by  Pansanias,  the  Museum  at  Pirans 
received  its  name  lirom  Mus»us  having  been 
interred  there.  A  few  specimens  of  his  reputed 
works  are  extant ;  but  Pansanias  deemed  none  of 
the  productions  ascribed  to  him  genuine  except 
a  hymn  to  Oeres.  IL  A  Greek  grammarian, 
supposed  by  most  modem  critics  to  have  lived  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  poem  on  **  The  Loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,"  discovered  in  the  18th 
century.  The  best  editions  of  it  are  those  of 
Passow  (Leipsic,  1810)  and  Schaefer  (1825). 
It  was  jointly  translated  into  English  by  Mar- 
low  and  Ohapman  (1606),  and  there  are  several 
other  i^riiah  versions. 

MUSAuS,  JoHAKN  Eabl  August,  a  Ger- 
man author,  bom  in  Jena  in  1785,  died  in 
Weimar,  Oct.  28,  1787.  He  studied  theoloffy, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  a  rural  parish,  but  ms 
services  were  declined  on  account  of  his  having 
participated  in  a  dance;  upon  which  he  re- 
nounced divinity,  and  accepted  in  1768  an  em- 
ployment at  the  court  of  Weimar,  as  goVemor 
of  tiie  pages.  He  exchanged  this  office  in  1770 
for  that  of  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Weimar,  which  he  held  until  bis  death.  He 
wrote  Orandison  der  Zweite^  republished  in 
1781-^2  under  the  title  of  Der  Deutsche  Oran- 
dieon,  directed  against  Richardson's  admirers. 
He  also  took  the  field  against  Lavater  in  his 
PhynoqncmUehe  Bemn.  His  VoUctim&rcksnder 
DeuUeken  (5  vols.,  1782)  gained  a  still  wider 
popularity,  which  they  retain  to  this  day,  and 
an  illustrated  edition  was  publbhed  at  Leipsic 
in  1848.  Kotzebue  prepared  an  edition  of  his 
remains  (Leipsic,  1701),  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  whom  he  justly  calls  the  good  Mus&ns. 
Oarlyle's  *' Specimens  of  G^erman  Romance" 
(London,  1827)  contains  admirable  English  ver- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  tales. 
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HUBOAT,  the  ot4>iUl  of  Onaa,  atd  of  the 
states  of  the  imam  or  saltan  of  Muscat,  situated 
near  the  EL  an^e  of  Arabia,  at  the  head  of 
ft  small  inlet  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  ffnlf;  in  lat.  23''  B&  N., 
k>ng.  58^  42'  E. ;  pop.  of  the  dty  andsnborbs  es- 
timi^ed  at  60,000.  The  cove  of  Mnscat,  as  the 
harbor  is  called,  is  about  f  of  ft  mile  long,  with 
half  that  breadth,  opening  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
oonseanenUy  completely  sheltered  from  the 
preyauing  winds  or  monsoons.  To  the  W.  of 
this  inlet  is  ft  larger  bay  capable  of  affording 
shelter  to  shipping  when  the  weather  renders 
it  difficult  to  enter  the  cove.  The  town  stands 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  cove,  in  ft  hollow  ftt  the 
foot  of  eUffs  400  or  500  feet  high,  ftnd  shut  in 
by  high  rocks  from  ft  view  of  the^eft.  It  ia 
built  ftlong  the  shore  in  the  formT>f  ft  horse 
shoe,  ftnd  there  is  only  one  pass  communicat- 
ing with  the  interior.  The  hills  are  occupied 
by  ft  circle  of  forts.  Many  of  the  housed  are 
mere  mat  huts,  and  even  those  of  the  better 
dass  are  only  one  story  high.  The  sultanas 
palace  is  ft  plain  edifice.  The  streets  ftre  so 
nftrrow  that  a  few  palm  leaves  laid  across 
from  house  to  house  form  a;  complete  shftde 
from  the  sun.  The  olimftte  is  excessively  hot 
The  land  breeze  at  nightt  is  suffocating,  and 
the  thermometer  rarely  £b11s  below  90**  in  the 
shade.  About  8  m.  W.  of  Muscat  and  oon^ 
nected  with  it  by  a  good  road  is  the  town  of 
Mattra,  nearly  equal  to  it  in  populadon.  Mattrft 
has  docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships; 
and  a  Iftrge  proportion  of  its  population  are 
engaged  as  nshermen,  bofttmen,  sftilors,  and 
pilots.  Sugar  and  coarse  cloth  are  manufac« 
tured.  There  is  an  extensive  transit  trade 
with  Arabift,  Persia,  and  Indift.  Oloth  and 
com  are  the  principal  imports,  and  their  value 
amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually.  The 
exports  consist  of  dates,  horses,  salt  fish,  hides, 
and  madder,  which  are  sent  to  India ;  sharks^ 
fins"^  China;  and  asses,  &a,  to  Mauritius. 
The  harbor  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  pearl 
fisheries  are  not  fat  distant.  The  inhabkants 
of  Muscat  are  of  various  races,  Arabs,  Permans, 
Hindoos,  Syrians,  Koords,  A^hans,  Bdooches, 
negroes,  &c, ;  and  the  prevailing  language  is  ft 
kind  of  corrupt  Hindostanee,  the  Arabic 
tongue  being  confined  to  the  native  Arabs. — 
Beftre  the  rortuguese  found  their  way  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  Muscat  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  subject  to 
Ormus.  Albuquerque  took  it  in  1507,  and  it 
diortly  became  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese 
commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  1648 
the  natives  expelled  the  Portuguese,  raised 
ft  strong  mftritune  force,  took  possession  of 
Beverftl  places  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  in 
1707  obtained  permission  from  the  long  of  Pegu 
to  build  vessels  in  his  territory.  Ijtiey  con- 
structed ships  armed  with  from  80  to  50  guns, 
and  committed  great  depredations  upon  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Persian 
gulf^  and  upon  vessels  trading  in  the  Indian 
ocean.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 


tury ihey  laid  aside  their  plralaoftl  habfts,  and 
engaged  largely  in  commeroe ;  and  after  the 
accession  of  Said  Seid  in  1808,  their  territory 
has  rapidly  increased  both  in  -weialth  and  extent. 
This  niler  was  sultan  of  Oman,  but  was  better 
known  by  his  ecdesiftstlcal  title  of  iniftm  of 
Muscftt.    The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  pirates  and  Arab  rebels;  but  the 
English  East  India  company,  in  order  to  sup- 
press piracy  in  those  seas,  joined  the  imam 
with  a  considerable  force,  ana  bj  1822  his  ene- 
mies both  by  sea  and  land  were  either  sub- 
dued or  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try; BO  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  islandi 
in  his.  possession,   his  authority   never  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  coast.     In  Asia  the 
possessions  of  the  imam  of  Mnscat  included 
the  whole  of  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Arabift,  from 
the  British  settlement  of  Aden  to  Bas-el-Had, 
all  the  territory  of  Oman,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gnlf,  the  Bahrein 
islands,  Ormus,  and  the  coast  of  Mukisn.    In 
Africa  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  ex- 
tending between  Cape  Guardafni  and  Cape 
Delgado  was  tributary  to  him ;  and  the  me 
idands  of  Socotra,  Bemba,  Zanzibar,  Mafea, 
Sio^  formed  part  of  hb  dominions.    The  imam^s 
rule,  though  despotic,  was  said  to  be  just  and 
liberal,  and  his  suljects  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization.    Traders  enjoyed  per- 
fect security,  and  many  foreign  merchants  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  settled  in  his  cap- 
itaL    In  1840  Said  Seid  removed  his  court  and 
the  seat  of  his  government  from  Mnscat  to  Zan- 
jdbar,  and  the  island  has  since  made  rapid  ad- 
vances.   The  United  States  was  the  first  newer 
to  appoint  a  consul  at  the  new  capital;  the 
English  followed  their  example  in  1848,  and  the 
French  in  1847.    Several  foreign  commercial 
houses  have  been  established,  ana  the  trade  has 
proved  exceedingly  profitable.    The  revenue  <rf 
the  imam  was  derived  from  oonamerce,  fix>m 
import  duties  on  foreign   merchandise,  and 
from  tribute  from  dependent  princes.    He  em- 
ployed many  vessels  in  conmierce ;  and  ids 
naval  force  consisted  of  more  than  70  sail  of 
different  sizes,  a  few  of  which  carried  74  guns. 
Almost  all  the  ships  belonging  to  the  imam 
and  his  subjects  were  built  in  British  India,  prin- 
cipally at  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
they  are  generally  very  fine  vessels,  many  of 
them  bemg  800  tons  and  upward.    The  officers 
are  intelligent,  and  numbers  of  them  under- 
stand navigation,  and  make  suocessfrd  voyages 
to  China  and  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.    The  imam  had  commercial  trea- 
ties with  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain, 
and  with  several  other  foreign  powers.   In 
1840  he  sent  a  present  of  valuu>le  Arab  horses 
and  other  articles,  in  one  of  his  war  vessels,  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  presented  a  man-of-war,  bout 
of  East  India  teak  and  complete  in  all  respects 
except  her  armament,  to  me  queen  of  Oreat 
Britam.    In  1856  Said  Seid  paid  a  visit  toHus- 
cat,  and  died  of  dysentery  on  his  return  voysgei 
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alxwi  the  end  of  the  jear.  He  left  a  nmneroiis 
famOjr,  and  Ms  eon  Miged  succeeded  him  as 
saltan  of  Zanzihar  and  ruler  of  the  African 
dominiona,  while  another  son  has  established 
himself  at  Moscat  and  assumed  the  soyereignt j 
of  the  Aaiatic  provinces. 

MU8C ATIKE,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
OQ  HL,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  the  Mis- 
sisiqipi  river,  and  intersected  by  Bed  Cedar 
river;  area,  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859, 16,508. 
It  has  a  diversiflea  surface  and  fertile  soil,  and 
oontuna  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  quarries  of 
fineeatone  and  limestone.    The  productions  in 
1859  were  561,702  bushels  of  Indian  oorti, 
154,608  of  wheat,  17,580  of  oats,  57,297  of  po- 
tatoes, 10,872  tons  of  haj,  8,066  gals,  of  sor- 
^nm  mohisses,  and  260,111  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
value  of  general  manufactures  in  that  year  was 
$696,194. — ^MusGATiHS,  capital  of  the  above 
00.,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  i^z  of  the  "  great 
bend,*^  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  picturesque 
bluflb,  100  m.  above  Keokuk,  and  82  m.  S.  £. 
from  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1856,  estimated  at  9,000. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  increasing  trade, 
and  the  river  landing  is  very  good,  with  space 
for  improvements  in  levees.  In  1856  there  were 
8  fteam  flour  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $148,000, 
2  steam  saw  mills,  2  planing  mills,  several  man- 
nfiietoriee,  a  large  variety  of  stores,  and  16 
churches  and  reUgious  societies.    The  annual 
sale  of  lumber  exceeds  10,000,000  feet.  It  is  con- 
nected with  an  extensive  network  of  railroads. 
MUSCLE  (Lat  muscultu\  a  term  applied  to 
the  fibrous  contaraetile  tissue  forming  the  flesh 
of  man  and  animals,  by  which  locomotion  and 
the  varioQS  functions  of  life  requiring  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  movements  are  performed. 
Whether  elongated  in  shape  or  enclosing  a  cav- 
ity, this  tissue  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  fibres, 
usually  in  bundles  connected  by  areolar  tissuei 
iorroanded  by  a  vascular  network,  and  supplied 
with  nervous  filaments.    Muscles  are  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  produce  great  velocity,  extent  of  mo- 
tion, and  strength,  without  iiguriuj^  the  beauty 
of  proportions,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  fibres 
to  the  tendons  and  of  the  last  to  the  bones  on 
which  they  act,  and  by  the  proximity  of  their 
points  of  insertion  to  tiie  axis  of  motion  of  the 
joints.    Muscle  is  attached  to  bone  by  means 
of  tendons,  rounded  or  flattened  fibrous  cords, 
vhite  and  shining,  and  very  resisting ;  aponeu- 
roses or  fasoi»  are  firm,  shining  fibrous  mem- 
Wmes,  enveloping  the  muscles,  giving  attach- 
BMDt  to  their  fibres,  and  fixed  often  to  bones 
IQ^ethe  tendons.    Muscle  occupies  the  whole 
distance  between  the  skin  and  the  bones,  and 
tikes  an  elongated,  broad,  or  thin  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body ;  its  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  length 
nd  Uiickness,  and  may  be  rapidly  exhausted 
bj  edntinuous  exertion.    Muscles  are  called 
tolmtary  or  involuntary,  according  as  they  are 
or  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the 
diTiaon  is  not  stri<^y  accurate,  as  all  of  the 
former  at  times  contract  independentiy  of  the 
win,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  to  a  certain 
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extent  under  the  infiu^ce  of  volition.  The 
former  are  generally  solid,  as  the  ordinary 
muscles  of  motion,  and  the  latter  hollow,  as  in 
the  heart  or  the  muscles  surrounding  cavities 
and  canals;  the  former  are  striped  crosswise 
with  very  delicate  and  close  parallel  linee, 
which,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  are 
not  found  in  the  latter ;  the  most  marked  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  heart,  which  is  composed 
of  striated  fibres;  the  upper  portion  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus,  though  the 
will  has  no  power  over  its  movements,  £splays 
the  same  striped  character.  As  the  structund 
differences  between  these  two  kinds  of  muscle 
are  constant  and  easily  perceived,  and  seem  to 
have  certain  relations  to  the  varying  activity 
and  mode  of  exercise,  it  is  convenient  to  pre- 
serve this  distinction.  The  length  of  human 
muscular  fibre  varies  fh>m  more  than  2  feet  in 
the  »artoriu9  to  not  more  than  8  lines  in  others. 
The  diameter  in  the  uncontracted  state,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowman,  averages  in  man  m{y  of  an 
inch,  in  woman  ^ 4^,  in  other  mammals  y^r,  in 
birds  ^,  in  reptiles  jl^y  in  fishes  ^f^,  and  in 
insects  ^j^ ;  but  in  all  the  classes  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  same  animal  and  even 
in  the  same  muscle ;  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are 
generally  smaller  than  in  other  striped  muscle. 
The  form  of  the  fibre  is  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  fiattened  or  irregularly  polygo- 
nal ;  the  color  deoends  on  that  of  its  elements 
and  on  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  varying  from 
white  in  crustaceans  and  most  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles to  the  red  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the 
very  dark  of  the  pectorab  of  some  birds.  Each 
fibre  of.  voluntary  muscle,  according  to  Mr. 
Bowman,  will  separate  into  thin  disks  in  the 
transverse  stris^  lines,  and  also  into  fibrilks 
by  longitudinal  division ;  the  former  are  most 
evident  in  some  fishes  (as  the  eel),  while  the 
latter  are  best  seen  in  man  and  mammals.  *  A 
disk  or  fibrilla  is  made  up  of  primitive  particles 
or  sarcous  elements,  minute  portions  of  mus- 
cular substance  or  myoline  surrounded  by  a  thin 
cell  wall,  like  so  many  beads;  these  particles 
do  not  vary  much  in  size  and  shape  in  all  ani- 
mals and  at  all  ages,  and  are  from  ^^  to 
Tvlrw  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  in  these  the  con- 
tractile power  is  believed  to  reside.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barry,  the  fiat  filament  or  fibrilla 
consists  of  2  spirid  threads  side  by  side,  with 
their  coils  interlocking.  The  elementary  fibres 
contain  among  the  primitive  particles  corpus- 
cles or  nuclei  of  the  original  cell  structure,  of 
the  average  diameter  of  tv^v  of  an  inch ;  e^ry 
fasciculus  or  series  of  fibres  is  invested  •with  a 
tube  of  very  thin  but  tough  and  elastic  mem- 
brane, the  tareolemma;  this  isolates  and  pro- 
tects the  contractile  tissue,  facilitates  the  mo- 
tions of  contiguous  fibres,  and  perhaps  serves 
to  conduct  the  nervous  infiuence  among  them ; 
each  fibre  at  its  extremity  is  attached  to  fibrous 
tissue.  The  unstriped  elementary  fibres,  or 
those  of  organic  life,  are  soft,  pale,  fiattened 
bands,  apparently  homogeneous,  from  j^^  to 
J9V1  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  nequent 
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promioenoes  occasioned  bj  the  elongated  cor- 

guscles ;  the  existence  of  a  saroolemma  in  tliese 
\  donb^l.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
muscle  is  seen  in  the  circular  fibres  of  the  in- 
testines, where  it  is  uncertain  whether  the^  are 
parts  of  circles,  circular,  or  even  spfral.  The 
nxed  point  of  a  muscle  is  called  its  origin,  and 
the  movable  one  its  insertion;  the  capillaries 
of  musde  may  be  easily  injected  and  be  seen 
running  in  parallel  lines  between  the  fasciculi, 
giving  off  transverse  connecting  branches ;  its 
nerves  end  in  loops,  returning  into  each  other. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  stripea  fibre  is  found  in 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  some  involun- 
tary (as  in  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
side those  above  named);  voluntary  muscles 
are  those  put  or  retained  in  action  by  the  will 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  of  nerves ;  those  presiding  over 
the  acts  of  swallowing,  breathing,  and  senito* 
urinarv  ftinctions,  are  only  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  The  unstriped  fibre  occurs 
in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  organic  life,  whose 
activity  is  but  little  dependent  on  nervous  agen- 
cy, and  that  little  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
system ;  here  belong  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
alimentary,  respiratory,  and  ffenito-urinary 
passages,  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  of  the 
blood  vessels,  and  the  dartos.  Striped  fibres 
have  been  found  in  all  vertebrates  and  in  ar- 
ticulates ;  as  we  descend  the  animal  scale  the 
movements  become  more  and  more  automa> 
tic,  until  complex  muscular  action  gives  place 
to  simple  ciliary  vibration.  The  contractil- 
ity of  muscle  depends  on  an  inherent  prop- 
erty, independent  of^  though  capable  of  mod- 
ification by,  nervous  infiuence;  contractility 
and  development  are  proportionate  to  each 
other,  diowing  the  connection  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  not 
with  the  infiuence  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
stimuli  which  induce  contraction  are  volition, 
emotion,  impressions  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres  and  involuntarily  reflected  thence,  and 
various  physical  and  chemical  agents  applied 
to  any  portion  of  the  course  of  a  motor  nerve 
or  to  tne  muscular  fibres.  A  muscle  in  action 
becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  changing  its  rela- 
tive proportions  without  any  actual  change  in 
bulk;  alter  death  muscles  become  stiff  from 
contraction,  constituting  the  rigor  mortit;  all 
muscles  have  a  power  of  passive  contraction  or 
tonici^  from  the  very  nature  of  the  tissue,  and 
by  this  tiiey  are  brought  into  a  state  of  equilib- 
ritRn  during  sleep,  this  power  ceasing  with 
life.  In  the  active  contractions  which  diarao- 
terize  muscle  on  the  application  of  stimuli, 
force  is  exerted  against  some  opposing  power ; 
this  is  attended  with  more  or  less  exhaustion 
or  fatigue,  and  requires  intervals  of  rest ;  sus- 
tained contraction  consists  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  partial  momentary  contractions  acting 
in  succession.  To  show  the  wonderful  power 
of  adaptation  which  the  ordinary  acts  of  life 
require,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  in  the 
human  body  527  distinct  musdes,  of  which  261 


are  !n  pairs,  and  6  single  on  the  median  line; 
of  these  there  are  in  the  head  and  face  88,  the 
orbicularis  oris  being  single  ;  in  the  neck  49,  the 
arytenoid  of  the  larynx  being  single ;  in  the 
thorax  78,  the  triangulari»  9t6mi  and  the  dit- 
phragm  being  single ;  in  the  abdomen  Z^  the 
sphineUr  ani  bein^  single ;  {n  the  back  78 ;  In 
tne  upper  extremities  98,  and  in  the  lower  101 
Yet,  with  all  this  complex   apparatus,-  efery 
thing  is  in  perfect  brder  and  harmony.    Met* 
teucct   and   Du  Bois-Reymond  have  investi- 
gated the  electric  currents  of  muscles;  for  the 
interesting  details  therewith  connected,  both 
physiological  and  pathological,  the  reader  is  r^ 
feired  to  recent  works  on  physiology.  The  com- 
bination of  the  muscular  movements  is  in  most 
cases  so  far  independent  of  the  will,  that  we  tre 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  their  perfection ;  but  kt 
paralysis  affect  one  side  of  the  body  or  coDtrao- 
tion  draw  up  a  muscle,  and  the  fact  hecamei  at 
once  evident,  as  may  be  every  day  seen  inpalsj 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  strabismus  with  the 
tumioff  in  or  out  of  the  eye ;  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  walking,  performed  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously, with  its  nice  adjustments  executed  for 
us  by  the  automatic  guidance  of  the  senses 
rather  than  by  any  act  of  the  will,  is  what  the 
most  ingenious  mechanician  can  never  effect  in 
an  automaton,  fVom  the  impossibility  of  ha^ 
monizing  the  many  acts  which  constitute  walk- 
ing.   The  energy  and  rapidity  cf  muscular  con- 
traction is  more  remarkable  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.    The  mnscnlar  power  of  b- 
sects  is  seen  in  the  rapid  flight  of  the  dragon 
fiy,  the  leap  of  the.  fiea  and  the  cricket,  the 
fixed  attituaes  of  some  larvss,  and  the  strength 
of  beetles.    It  is  very  great  in  the  flight  of 
birds,  though  their  whole  structure  is  cru- 
ized for  atrial  motion ;  the  power  of  the  wings 
is  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  legs  in  ordi- 
nary birds,  and  their  absolute  power  in  p^opo^ 
tion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  10,000  to  i ; 
in  small  birds  the  movements  of  the  wings  are 
so  rapid  that  they  cannot  be  counted  by  the 
eye ;  the  muscular  force  of  the  hawk  can  pro- 

Sel  it  150  miles  an  hour,  and  the  albatross  can 
y  across  the  ocean  without  fatigue.  Dragons, 
flying  fish,  phalangers,  and  squirrels  (pteromys), 
though  well  organized  in  some  respects  for 
atrial  progression,  cannot  fiy  for  want  oi  sofS- 
cient  muscular  power;  but  the  extinct  ptero- 
dactyle  and  the  existing  bats  show  extensife 
powers  of  fiight.  The  amount  of  muscular  force 
necessary  for  fiight  is  so  great,  that  if  man 
could  concentrate  all  the  strength  employed  in 
a  day's  labor,  he  could  not  support  himself  in 
the  air  for  more  than  6  minutes ;  the  •<^J^"** 
plishment  of  flight  in  man.  even  with  the  aswt- 
ance  of  mechanical  contrivance,  may  be  safely 
considered  an  impossibility.  The  energy  ^ 
the  muscular  system  of  fishes,  considering  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  move  in  their  dense 
medium,  must  be  very  great  Other  familitf  ex- 
amples of  muscular  power  are  seen  in  *^®^* 
strictions  of  the  boas ;  the  leap  of  the  ft^ 
kangaroo,  jerboa,  and  hare;  the  speed  of  tne 
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antalope ;    tli«  spring  of  the  lion ;    and  the 
straogth  of  the  ox  and  elephant  The  mnsoolar 
power  <^  man  is  more  advantageously  display- 
ed by  the  extent  of  motion  thanby  actual  force ; 
but  by  scientific  training  great  strength  may 
be  obtained  from  natorally  feeble  persons.  The 
npidity  of  mnscnlar  action  is  famdiarly  seen  in 
the  Tentrienlar  contractions  of  the  child^s  hearty 
eadk  of  which  oocnpies  abont  /«  of  a  second ;  in 
the  moTements  of  the  Yocal  coi^  in  rapid  sing- 
ing or  speech ;  /md  most  remarkably  in  the  flight 
of  inaeeta,  whose  wings  strike  the  air  sometimes 
thousanda  of  times  in  a  second,  by  a  muscular 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  elements  men- 
tioned nnd^r  Gnat.    Every  muscular  act  in- 
Tolves  an  interstitial  change,  a  disintegration 
of  this  tissue  and  its  re-formation  from  the 
constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  specially 
sctiTe.    Muscle  may  be  hypertrophied  from  ex- 
cess of  nutrition  arising  trom  abundance  of  for- 
matiYe  material,  from  increased  supply  of  blood, 
bot  principally  from  preternatural  formatiye 
capacity ;  the  opposite  oondiUons  lead  to  atro- 
phy ci  muscle.  A  remarkable  change  in  muscle 
eooasts  in  its  &tty  degeneration  to  which  the 
fibres  of  the  heart  are  very  subject ;  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  after  paralysis  are  occasionally  thus 
affected.    Throu^^ut  the  animal  kin^om  the 
development  of  the  muscular  system  is  in  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  nervous  system.    The 
vertebral  svstem  of  muscles  is  most  developed 
in  fishes;  tne  costal  in  serpents;  the  hyoid  in 
fishes;  those  of  the  limbs  inversely  as  Uiose  of 
the  roine^  feeblest  in  fishes ;  the  masticatory  in 
vertebrates;  the  tegumentary  in  those  mammals 
armed  with  spines  (like  the  hedgehog  and  por- 
eamne),  and  in  the  unpaired  or  vertical  fins  of 
fishes ;  those  of  the  voice  in  birds,  mammals, 
tod  man;  the  diaphragm  in  mammals  only. 
The  muscles  of  the  hand  reach  their  highest  per- 
fection in  man,  while  those  of  the  tongue,  eyes, 
Mrs,  and  nose  show  that  many  systems  are  most 
complete  in  the  lower  mammals,  existing  in  man 
odj  In  a  comparatively  rudimentary  condition. 
MUSOLE  SHOALS.   See  Txnnbssbb  Rivkb. 
MUSCOGEX;  a  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated  from 
Alabama  by  Uie   Chattahoochee   river,  and 
bounded  £.  and  S.  £.  by  Upatoi  creek ;  area 
Mttmated  at  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 15,072, 
of  whom  6,300  were  slaves.    The  county  was 
£vided  subsequently  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1850. 
It  k  interacted  by  the  Muscogee  railroad, 
whidk  has  its  terminus  at  the  capital,  Columbus. 
KUSOOVY.    See  Russia. 
HUSOO VT  duck:  See  Ducx,  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 
HUSES  (Gr.  Movaai,  from  fUM^  to  strive,  to 
oopoeive),  in  classical  mythology,  the  goddesses 
ong^naDy  of  song,  and  afterward  of  all  kinds  of 
poetiy  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    From  the 
tbeof  the  earliest  legends  they  had  their  prin- 
^^leats  in  Iberia  on  Mt  Olympus  and  in 
^«otia  on  Mt  Helicon.    Homer  styles  them 
^I^OIymiHan,  and  Hesiod  the  Heliconian ;  ao- 
cormng  to  the  latter,  however,  they  were  bom 
OQ  Olyiapos,  and  dwelt  at  a  short  distance  from 
ue  pbuttde  on  which  Jupiter  was  enthroned| 


whence  they  visited  Helicon  to  bathe  in  Hippo- 
crene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around 
the  altar  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  MtUler 
infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  originally  fiourished  on  the  same  moun- 
tain whicn  was  renresented  as  the  comm<m 
abode  of  the  gods,  tnat  it  was.the  poets  of  that 
region,  the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  im- 
agination created  and  arranged  the  Olympian 
counciL  Elsewhere  they  were  chiefiy  honored 
as  the  nymphs  of  fountains.  They  were  com- 
monly esteemed  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne ;  but  were  also  called  daughters  of 
CobIus  and  Terra,  of  Pierus  and  a  Fimpleian 
nymph,  of  Jupiter  and  either  Plusia,  Moneta, 
or  Minerva,  of  Apollo  and  Plusia,  and  of  ^ther 
and  Terra.  Their  number  was  variously  given 
at  firsL  either  8,  4,  or  7,  but  was  at  length 
established  and  recognized  as  0  throughout 
.  Greece.  Hesiod  first  states  the  names  of  all  the 
9,  by  which  they  are  usually  desisnated :  Clio, 
the  muse  of  history;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  poetry; 
Thalia,  of  comedy;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy; 
Terpsichore,  of  choral  dance  and  song ;  Erato, 
of  erotic  poetry ;  Polyhynmia,  of  the  sublime 
hymn ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  and  Calliope,  of 
epic  poetry.  In  Homer  as  in  later  authors  they 
sing  festive  songs  at  the  banquets  of  thegods,  and 
are  invoked  by  mortal  poets  to  bring  before  the 
mind  the  events  which  they  have  to  relate,  and 
to  confer  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  punished 
Thamvris,  who  had  presumed  to  excel  theni, 
with  blindness;  stripped  the  sirens,  who  had 
ventured  on  a  contest  with  them,  of  their 
wings;  and  metamorphosed  the  9  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  sought  to  rival  them,  into  birds. 
Though  usually  regarded  as  virgin  divinitiea^ 
the  neatest  mythical  bards,  such  as  Linus 
and  Orpheus,  were  called  their  sons.  ApoUo. 
as  the  god  of  the  lyre,  led  their  choir,  ana 
they  themselves  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
They  were  worshipped  with  libations  of  water 
or  milk  and  honey,  received  various  dengue- 
tions  from  the  poets  according  to  the  places  that 
were  sacred  to  them,  and  were  represented 
each  withpartioular  attributes  in  works  of  art. 
MUSEUM  (Gt,  fiovatiovj  a  temple  of  the 
Muses),  a  building  or  room  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  rare  and  interesting 
objects  in  nature  and  art ;  or  more  proi>erly  per- 
haps the  collection  itself.  The  name  is  said  tp 
have  been  originally  implied  by  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
delphus  to  that  part  of  his  palace  in  Alexandria 
which  he  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing and  the  support  of  learned  men.  More  in  ac- 
cordance with  uie  modem  idea  of  the  term  were 
the  celebrated  temples  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  of 
Juno  at  Samoa,  or  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  stored 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  with  con- 
secrated gifts  of  immense  value,  by  generations 
of  pious  devotees.  When  the  Greeks  liad  suc- 
cumbed to  the  power  of  ruder  races,  these  edi- 
fices were  despoiled  of  their  chief  treasures, 
which  were  accumulated  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  ^e  Boman  emperors  in  their 
capitals,  more  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
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•plendor  of  triumphal  pageants,  or  aa  evidenoes 
of  far-reaching  conquests,  than  from  a  desire 
to  found  collections  of  works  of  art.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  doubtless  that  Nero  ordered  500 
statues  to  be  sent  from  Delphi  to  ornament  his 
'^  golden  house/'  In  later  ages  the  irruption 
of  barbarian  hordes  into  the  ancient  seats  of 
civilization  involyed  the  existing  works  of  art 
in  a  common  destruction.  Rome,  which  had 
despoiled  so  many  conquered  provinces,  suf- 
fered herself  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  or  new  birth  of  art, 
of  all  her  vast  collections  but  a  few  antique 
bronzes  and  statues  were  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence. With  the  awakening  taste  for  art 
arose  a  desire  to  collect  the  relics  of  civiliza- 
tion of  earlier  ages ;  and  to  Cosma  the  Great 
of  Florence,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
&mous  Florentine  museum,  is  due  the  con- 
ception of  the  museum  in  its  modem  signifi- 
cation, ffis  example  was  followed  bj  other 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Medici,  with  many 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  adorned  their  palaces 
and  villas  with  antique  ornaments,  coins,  and 
statuary,  procured  principally  by  excavation* 
The  spirit  of  emulation  which  this  new  taste 
excited  among  the  great  Italian  families  made 
their  residences  at  first  the  richest  depositories 
of  art,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  pub- 
lic museums  assumed  the  character  of  com- 
pleteness, synmietry,  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment which  they  now  present.  The  mania 
for  collecting  was  during  the  16th  and  17Ui 
centuries  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  capital  cities,  outlying 
provinces  were  stripped  of  their  choicest  works 
of  art,  which  were  crowded  together  with  so 
little  regard  to  taste,  that  the  buildings  appro- 
priated to  their  reception  savored  more  of  the 
modem  curiosity  shop  than  the  museum.  With 
the  present  century  a  better  system  of  arrange- 
ment has  come  into  vogue,  and  the  contents 
oi  the  great  European  museums  are  now  dis- 
posed in  situations  corresponding  to  their  char- 
acter, and  with  due  regai>l  to  their  efilect  upon 
the  roectator.  These  contents,  from  being  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
now  embrace  works  in  every  department  of 
modem  or  contemporary  art,  and  vast  collec- 
tions of  rare  and  valuable  natural  productions. 
The  latter,  from  their  practical  character  and 
knportance  in  aiding  the  development  of  nat- 
ural science,  have  gradually  been  formed  into 
distinct  museums  of  anatomy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  the  other  great  branches  of  physical 
knowledge  which  modem  researches  have  so 
greatly  augmented  and  developed. — In  Italy,  the 
earliest  seat  of  modem  art,  the  most  celebrated 
museums  are  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Floren- 
tine museum,  and  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Na- 
ples, all  filled  with  choice  pictures,  statuary, 
and  remains  of  ancient  art.  Turin,  Modena, 
and  other  Italian  cities  possess  institutions 
similar  in  character,  but  of  less  extent  or  value ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  galleries  of 


pictures  are  considered  as  ooming  w^tdn  tlte 
meaning  of  the  term  nmseom.     The  {madpal 
cities  of  Germany  vie  with  those  of  Itdvintbe 
rich^iess  and  completeness  of  their  c<dieetioDg 
of  the  products  of  art,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Mmiich, 
and  Dresden  being  particiilarlj  dis^igaish«d 
in  this  respect  In  Gk>tha,  Weimar,  Kurembefg, 
Gassel,   Darmstadt,   Bonn,    Frankfort-on-die- 
Main,    Stuttgart,    Bredan,    Prague,  Odogne, 
and  in  other  cities,  the  mnsetims  are  wdl  ap- 
pointed and  intelligently  arranged.    Tbe  ZDost 
extensive  one  in  eastem  Europe  is  that  of  St 
Petersburg,  which,  altJioagh  of  c<»nparatlTdj 
rec^it  formation,  is  already  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  w<»*ld.    The  collections  of  Odessa  and 
Kertsch,  the  latter  of  which  was  considerahlx 
damaged  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  are  also 
deserving  of  notice.    France  possesses  in  its 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg  palaces  in  Paris,  tvo 
of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures,  sculptore, 
antiquities,  and  other  objects  of  art  ever  niade. 
Other  interesting  collections  of  oi^ts  of  art 
and  nature  are  contained  in  the  same  city,  in- 
cluding the  museums  of  comparative  anatomj, 
zoology,  &c.,  at  the  jardin  detplantet^  as  also 
in  Bouen,  Grenoble,  Orleans,  Lyons,  and  the 
chief  French  cities.    Denmark  has  its  Thor- 
waldsen  museum  in  Oopenhagen,  remarWe 
for  its  collection  of  the  works  of  that  artist; 
and  in  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and   ebewbere 
in  continental  Europe,  are  museums  of  pictures 
of  considerable  value,  which,  as  in  Uie  case 
of  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  wOl  be 
found  more  particularly  described  under  Hx 
names  of  the  places  where  they  are  estab- 
lished ;  in  the  more  prominent  instances,  as 
the  British   museum,  the  Vatican,  and  tbe 
Louvre,  they  are  described  under  their  own 
names.    The  Ashmolean  museum  in  Oxford, 
founded  by  Elias  Ashmole  in  1679,  is  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  but  is  overuiadowed  in 
importance  by  the  British  museum  in  Ixmdon^ 
an  institution  unsurpassed  in  its  literaiy  treas- 
ures and  costly  rdics  of  antiquity.    In  the 
United  States  ^e  term  museum  has  been  ^>' 
plied  to  buildings  of  a  public  character,  con- 
taining a  heterogeneous  collection  of  objects, 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  and  which  are  in 
some  instances  used  also  for  theatrical  per- 
formances.   The  museum  of  natural  history  in 
Philadelphia,  particularly  rich  in  its  omitbo- 
logical  department,  and  the  collections  illiis^- 
ing  the  manners  and  productions  of  various 
races  and  countries  deposited  in  the  Smitbao- 
nian  institution  and  other  public  buOdings  in 
Washington,  are  more  worthy  of  the  name.  In 
1859-'60,  chiefly  through  the  eflbrts  ofFrofes- 
sor  Agassiz,  a  museum  of  comparative  zooloffi 
designed  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale,  vm 
established  in  Boston,  and  promises  to  become 
very  interesting  and  vduable.  . 

MUSHROOM,  the  name  applied  to  acme  of 
the  species  of  agaricuB^  which  are  more  partl^ 
ularly  used  for  food.  Of  these  the  coming 
mushroom  (-4.  eampestrii,  linn.)  is  conaiderea 
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to  be  the  most  nntritioiis,  and  is  used  exten- 
Qvdy  wherever  it  can  be  found ;  it  is  the  one 
preferred  in  preparing  a  sanoe  known  as  ketch- 
up.   The  eommon  mushroom  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  fuTigi^  most  species  of  which 
are  poiso&oiu,  and  fatal  consequences  have  re- 
sulted from  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish 
the  few  which  are  valuable  from  the  m^oritj 
whkh  are  dangerous.    The  mycelium  of  the 
mushroom  oonsiats  of  white,  cottony  threads, 
running  horizontally  just  below  the  surface  of 
tiie  gr<^nd,  and  serves  in  some  way  for  the  nu- 
tridon  of  thereof  the  plant.    From  this  arise 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  several  small 
knobs,  which  increase  in  size  until  they  pene- 
trate the  soil  above ;  these  do  not  however  ap- 
pear flimultaneously,  but  are  projected  at  peri- 
ods during  several  weeks,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  weather  is  favorable.    When  one  of 
them  has  broken  the  surface,  it  comes  up  with 
a  convex  top,  and  in  this  stage  of  growth  it 
18  called  the  button.     In  a  few  hours  the 
Imtton  qireads  out  horizontally,  and  the  flat- 
tened part  ia  called  the  pileus.    Intermediate 
between  the  ground  and  the  lower  surface  of 
tbe  pileus  is  the  stem  or  stipe ;  if  this  be  bro- 
ken across,  it  wiU  be  seen  to  have  considerable 
firmness  of  consistenoe  and  to  be  of  a  prevailing 
white  eolor.    Just  below  the  pileus  is  the  an- 
uulut  or  ring  surrounding  the  stipe,  its  origin 
beuig  the  lower  edge  of  the  pileus  separated 
from  the  envelope  (voU>a)  of  the  button  con- 
dition of  the  i^t  by  being  torn  across  in  the 
upward  growth  of  the  stipe.    The  under  side 
of  the  pmus  is  famished  with  numerous  folds, 
the  hym^neum^  the  alternate  ones  of  which  are 
diorter  than  ti^e  others.  These  folds  are  some- 
times called  ihe  gills,  and  upon  their  surfaces 
are  Ixmie  innumerable   dust-like   particles, 
which  are  the  spores  or  seeds.    The  upper 
swfaoe  of  the  pileus  is  dry,  whitish,  silky,  or 
beooming  scaly  by  the  peeling  of  the  epider- 
mis into  firagmenta,  whose  edges  are  slightly 
eurled up;  the  odor  of  the  pileus  is  pleasant. 
The  muuiroom  is  gathered  when  the  gills  are 
of  A  Tosj  pink  color,  though  some  prefer  to 
gather  it  when  in  the  button  condition.    As 
the  mnahroom  begins  to  decay  and  perish,  the 
giQs  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  and  the 
plsnt  is  unfit  for  food.    This  species  grows  in 
old  pastures  where  horses  and  neat  cattle  usu- 
ally feed.    It  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
t  table  delicacy.    The  mycelium  is  coUected, 
nixed  with  dung  and  clay  or  mould,  in  which 
the  sDawn  rapidly  diffuses  itself;  the  mass  is 
fi»«i  broken  into  small  pieces  andplanted  in 
w8  prepared  for  its  cultivation.    The  vitality 
of  themyceHum  is  such  that  drvness  for  a  long 
^  does  not  seem  pr^udidal.    Some  mush- 
jpom  growers  prefer  to  search  for  the  myce- 
™y  aid  transfer  it  firesh  to  their  mushroom 
beds.  Sometimes  pieces  of  the  gills  are  soaked 
^ater  for  5  or  6  days,  and  the  infusion  oon- 
]f°^  the  spores  is  sprinkled  over  the  beds 
w^Ae jmrpose  of  raising  a  crop  fi'om  the 
*w.— The  champignon  (A,  oreaaa,  Bolton) 


has  a  tough,  fleshy  pileus,  at  first  pale  brown, 
becoming  whiter  with  age ;  the  giUs  are  whit- 
ish; the  stipe  round,  whitish,  with  a  skin 
which  separates  into  longitudinal  fibres ;  it  has 
no  ring.  The  qualities  of  this  species,  accord- 
ing to  lindley,  are  fragrant,  stimuliait,  and  nu- 
tritious. It  occurs  in  the  pastures  and  lawns 
of  England,  where  it  grows  m  irregular  cirdea, 
and  forms  what  are  called  feiry  rings.  When 
dried  in  the  shade  after  being  strung  upon 
threads,  the  mushrooms  are  pounded  aim  form 
an  addition  to  rich  sauces.  The  peppery  mush- 
room {A.  piperatut^  Scopoli)  has  a  short,  thick, 
smooth  stipe,  and  a  pileus  4  to  6  inches  broad, 
which  is  dry,  pale  yellow,  with  a  dc^exed 
margin,  but  curled  inward  when  young; 
the  gills  are  numerous,  very  narrow,  linear, 
not  quite  straight,  and  repeatedly  forked.  It 
emits,  whe^  broken,  an  abundance  <^  pungent, 
milky  fluid.  It  occurs  in  woods  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  is  considered 
edible,  the  pungent  and  acrid  juice  being  lost 
in  its  preparation  for  food. — ^There  are  other 
species  which  are  eaten,  but  considered  dan- 
gerous, the  milky-juiced  ones  especially;  and 
unpleasant  and  fetal  effects  have  followed  from 
their  use.  The  common  mushroom  (A,  earn- 
pestrii)  is  the  one  preferred  for  food  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  two  others  being 
found  likewise  in  the  United  States. 

MUSIO  (Gr.  /xoiMra,  a  muse),  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  elements  of  which  are  melodious  and 
harmonious  sounds.  Musical  sounds  arise  from 
equal  vibrations  of  the  air  set  in  motion  by  what- 
ever cause.  These  vibrations  are  palpable  in 
the  strings  of  a  piano,  and  in  the  tremblings  of 
the  organ  loft  when  the  deep  pedal  notes  are 
sounded.  (See  Habmont.)  When  these  sounds 
are  deep  or  grave,  the  vibrations  are  compara- 
tively few ;  when  high  or  acute,  they  are  many. 
For  example:  an  u^preciable  musical  sound  is 
the  lowest  note  of  a  great  organ;  this  gives 
some  83  vibrations  to  a  second  of  time;  'the 
highest  note,  however,  affords  some  thousands 
of  vibrations  to  a  second.  (For  the  means  by 
which  this  most  remarkable  and  subtle  analy- 
sis of  vibrations  is  established,  see  OhladniVi 
*^  Acoustics.")  Ideally  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
pitch  or  extent  of  sounds,  but  practically  for 
the  purposes  of  art  such  a  limit  exists.  It  is 
found  in  the  human  voice,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  expressive  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  which  in  sinking  ranges  from  a 
note  represented  at  E  flat  below  the  line  in  the 
base  clef  to  E  flat  above  the  line  in  the  treble 
clef,  of  the  5  parallel  lines  used  for  modem 
musical  notation.  A  sound  lower  or  higher 
than  this  is  hardly  capable  of  expressing  a  vocal 
sentiment  This  extent  induaes  the  lowest 
note  of  the  masculine  voice  and  the  highest  of 
the  feminine.  Voices  may  be  considered  under 
6  divisions,  8  masculine  and  8  feminine,  though 
there  are  exceptional  instances  where  the  ex- 
tent of  the  voice  supersedes  to  some  degree 
such  exact  arrangements.  Thd  usual  range  of 
each  of  these  voices  is  two  octaves,  tiiiough 
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some  huYB  a  greater  and  manj  a  smaller  com- 
pass. The  deepest,  and  accordingly  most  manly 
voice,  is  the  base  commencing  on  or  abont  F 
or  E  below  the  line  of  the  base  clef,  sometimes 
a  shade  lower.  The  baritone  voice  is  a  less 
heavy  masculine  voice,  commencing  on  or  about 
G  on  the  first  line  of  the  base  clef.  The  tenor 
voice  is' the  least  robust  but  generally  most 
tenderly  toned  of  the  masculine  voices,  and  be- . 
gins  on  or  about  B  flat  or  0,  as  may  be  rep- 
resented severally  <m  the  second  line  and 
space  of  the  base  clef.  These  voices  are  veiy 
distinct  in  their  characteristics.  The  deepest 
fnninine  voice  is  the  contralto,  the  lowest 
notes  of  which  are  represented  in  musical  nota- 
tion as  an  octave  above  the  base.  The  second 
or  mezzo  soprano  voice  is  rendered  in  notation 
an  octave  above  the  baritone.  The  soprano  is 
notated  an  octave  above  the  tenor. — ^Instru- 
mental music  possesses  value  and  beauty  just 
in  proportion  as  it  resembles  the  voice.  The 
ins^ments  iu/the  orchestra,  though  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  best  voices,  are  with  hardly 
an  exception  capable  of  greater  range.  Their 
scope  is  imitated  from  the  human  voice.  Of 
the  stringed  instruments,  the  largest  gives  the 
deepest  note,  it  being  a  law  that  profundity  of 
tone  is  in  the  ratio  of  size.  The  same  rule  holds 
for  ibe  wind  instruments,  increased  volume 
augmenting  depth,  and  ihe  contrary.  The 
most  comprehensive  instruments  as  to  extent 
are  the  great  organ  and  the  pianoforte;  these 
give  all  and  more  than  the  low  and  high  notes 
found  on  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, viz. :  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double  base;  and  the  octave  flute,  large  flute, 
hautboy,  clarionet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  horns, 
trombones,  tubas,  and  kettle  drums. — ^The  oc- 
tave in  music  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  natural  scale  of  music,  after  giving 
from  any  key  note  or  radical  point  of  departure 
7  <Ustinct  tones,  reproduces  the  original  note  in 
a  less  grave  manner — ^an  identity,  yet  with  a 
difference,  if  a  paradox  may  be  used.  Nature 
asserts  this  reiteration  to  the  ear ;  and  the  poet- 
ical beauty  of  the  fact  is  indefinitely  heightened 
when  we  refiect  that  the  difference  of  ti^e  mas- 
culine and  fendnine  voices,  as  expressed  sever- 
ally in  the  strength  of  manly  or  the  sweetness 
of  womanly  tones,  is  measured  by  octaves.  As 
the  original  note  is  so  produced  at  every  8th 
interval,  ^e  names  of  the  notes  are  simply  re- 
peated again  and  again  for  each  new  scale  of  7 
notes.  Hence  7  siffus.  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G  in 
English,  or  Za,  tt,  do,  fi»<,  rey/a,  9ol  in  Italian, 
represent  all  the  scales.  Octaves  coalesce  so 
perfectly,  that  any  passage  or  tune  sung  at  one 
pitch  can  be  given  at  the  same  time  efreotively 
and  properly  at  octaves  above  or  below  it. 
Hence  an  air  sung  by  a  base  voice  may  be  ren- 
dered simultaneously  by  the  tenor  or  con- 
tralto at  one  octave  above,  and  the  soprano 
two  octaves.  In  instrumental  music  a  passage 
or  air  may  be  played  thus  on  5  or  6  octaves  at 
the  same  moment  The  notes  which  lie  closest 
together  or  at  the  intervid  of  a  second  are  the 


least  harmonious,  and,  except  when  scientlfl. 
oally  treated,  affect  the  ear  nnpleasantly.    Tbe 
harmony  of  the  interval  of  the  third  is  perfect 
Take  a  key  note,  sdd  one  mi^or  third,  and  then 
another,  a  minor  third  or  a  half  tone  less  in  ex- 
tent than  the  m%jor,  and  there  oconrs  the  per- 
fect major  chord  of  8  notes,  caUed  the  tonic  or 
key  note,  the  mediant  or  third,  and  the  domi- 
nant or  fifth ;  this  chord  is  the  root  of  the  large 
and  expressive  scheme  of  hamdonies.     The 
scale  of  7  notes  with  the  octave  includes  two 
degree8,half  the  extent  of  others;  nature  thoe- 
fore  recognizes  the  half  tone.  •  The  scale  ac- 
cordingly is  thu^  divided :  1st  to  2d  interval,  a 
tone;  2d  to  8d,  a  tone;  8d  to  4th,  a  half  tone; 
4th  to  51h,  a  tone;  5th  to  6th,  a  tone;  6di  to 
7th,  a  tone ;  7th  to  8th,  a  half  tone.    Art  next 
has  divided  the  whole  tones  of  the  scale,  which 
are  5,  into  halves,  and  this,  with  the  two  half 
tones  of  the  natural  scale,  gives  the  chromatio 
scale  of  12  half  tones.  The  minor  scale  is  found 
a  third  below  the  mijor,  and  differs  from  tho 
m%jor  in  lowering  the  third  a  half  tone,  and 
raising  a  half  tone,  under  certain  condition^ 
the  7th  of  the  scale. — ^Musical  notation,  or  the 
expression  of  musical  ideas  by  means  of  cer- 
tain conventional  signs,  has  undergone  manj 
changes  in  Europe,  and  the  present  system  im 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  improvements. 
The  ancients  had  ways  of  writing  music  whidi 
are  now  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  under- 
stood.   The  oldest  legible  notation  of  Christen- 
dom is  on  8  or  4  parcel  lines,  the  notes  being 
square  or  angular  and  variously  colored.    The 
melodies  are  not  divided  into  measures  by  bars, 
though  the  notes  are  of  different  lengths.   This 
old  system  is  preserved,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  the  plain  chant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  the  miss^ 
vesperals,  and  graduals  which  issue  from  ^e 
modem  press.    Hie  notes  are  square  and  dia- 
mond-shaped, and  are  written  on  a  staff  of  4 
lines.    A  bar  is  used  at  the  end  of  every  word. 
The  signs  now  employed  in  music  denote  the 
length,  pitch,  and  force  of  tones,  or  rhythm, 
melody,  and  expression.  The  length  of  a  note  is 
represented  by  its  shape.  The  notes  are  the  breve 
tg  or  ||c||,  semibreve  ^,  minim  P,  crotchet 


r 


P,  quaver  f,  semiquaver  f,  demisemiquaverj, 
and  demiquaver  fi ,  but  the  first  and  last  of  thees 


are  little  used.  The  breve  is  twice  as  1 
the  semibreve,  the  semibreve  twice  as  long  tf 
the  minim,  and  so  on.  A  dot  following  a  note 
lengthens  it  one  halfi  thus,  p,  _.  J^.    Best^ 

indicating  silence,  are :  "'^y  equal  in  length  to 
whole  bar;  ---  =  [=>;  p  =  f;  ]  =  M 

Rhythm  is  fbrther 
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Bnked  bj  the^Tiskm  of  time  into  measures  of 
ecpiftl  length  indicated  br  vertioal  lines  or  bars 
drawn  acroea  tilie  staff.  Measnres  again  are  di- 
Tided  into  2,  8,  4,  or  6  parts,  and  the  first  part 
of  a  measure  is  almost  always  accented.  There 
are  4  measures  in  common  use:  double,  triple, 
qoadrople  or  o(Knmon,  with  a  secondary  accent 
on  the  8d  part,  and  sextuple  with  asecondary  ac- 
centon  the  4th  part,  each  represented  by  figures 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staf^  as  follows: 

or  (U ,  and 

Thus,  taking  the  crotchet  as  a  standard,  in  double 
time  there  most  be  2  crotchets  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  every  bar  or  measure,  in  triple  3,  in  quad- 
ruple 4,  in  sextuple  6.  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  rules,  however,  and  even  5  crotchets  to  a 
bar  have  been  used  with  eccentric  effect, — ^The 
pitch  of  a  tone  is  determined  by  its  position  on 
the  stafi^  which  consists  of  5  parallel  lines  and 
^e  4  intervening  spaces,  and  by  the  clef^  which 
indicates  the  pitch  of  all  the  notes  on  one  line 
or  space  of  the  staf^  whence  the  rest  are  easily 
found.  In  the  early  Italian  school  every  kind 
of  voiee  had  its  own  def,  but  at  present  only 


two  are  in  general  use,  the  treble  or  G  def 
of  the  violin,  A      ,  and  the  base  or  F  clef; 

^      .    In  some  musical  scores,  however,  par- 


ticularly Italian,  the  0  clef  is  retained  for  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts.   For  the  former  it  is  placed 


on  the  4th  line,  • 


^^.-^hi' 


which  thus  becomes 


the  position  of  0,  and  for  the  latter  on  the  8d, 


.    The  popular  plan  in  writing  musio 


in  4  parts  is  to  put  the  alto  on  the  same  staff 
with  the  treble,  and  the  tenor  with  the  base  or 
treble.  With  iheae  staves,  and  the  aid  of  short 
lines  called  leger  lines  placed  above  and  below 
the  staves,  we  are  able  to  represent  all  the 
notes  of  the  human  voice,  and  even  more.  The 
following  is  the  musical  scale  from  the  lowest 
note  of  the  base  voice  to  the  highest  of  the 
soprano: 
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The  pitch  of  any  note  may  be  raised  half  a  tone 
by  means  of  a  sharp  (#)  placed  before  it,  or 
lowered  half  a  tone  by  a  flat  (b).  When  a 
sharp  or  flat  is  placed  on  a  line  or  space  at  the 
beguming  et  a  staff^  it  affects  every  note  occur- 
ring on  that  line  or  space  and  its  octaves 
thronghoot  the  piece.  A  natural  (ti)  restores 
to  its  normal  pitch  a  note  affected  by  a  flat  or 
iharp.  A  note  or  passage  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  an  octave  by  writing  over  or  under  it 

the  sign  8va. .   Reside  the  words 

firU^  foftimmOf  jnano^  pianimmo^  and  their 
•bbreviationa,  /.,  Jf.,  «.,  pp,^  indicating  that  a 
aote  or  passage  is  to  be  given  loud,  very  loud, 
loft,  or  very  soli,  there  are  the  signs  -cc  (eres- 
Msi^X  denoting  a  tone  ffradually  increasing 
from  soft  to  loud;  r>  (fkminuendo),  the  re- 
verie of  crescendo;  >  (i^onando)^  an  explosive 


tone  instantaneously  diminished ; 


?= 


(iCecool^),  a  short  articulate  utterance  as  if  each 
WJte  were  followed  by  a  brief  rest ;  and  "#"T" 
lh^\  a  binding  together  of  successive  tones. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
letters  and  other  signs  for  the  notation  now  in 
use,  but  it  seems  too  fixed  to  admit  of  change ; 
and  after  all,  the  notation  is  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  which  a  learner  of  music  has  to  over- 
come.— ^The  musio  of  nature  suggested  that  of 
art.  Melody  and  harmony  are  boUi  found  in  the 
musio  of  nature.  Melody  is  the  sequence  of 
single  sounds  rendered  by  a  single  voice  or  in- 
strument. Harmony  is  .the  combination  of  two 
or  more  notes  sung  or  played  at  the  same  mo- 
ment The  conditions  of  good  melody  require 
brevity ;  and,  as  a  mle^  a  possible  alliance  with 
measured  poetry  and  its  pauses  and  punctua- 
tions, must  underlie  every  melody  whicn  aspires 
to  the  dignity  of  vocal  beauty,  whether  words 
be  set  to  it  or  not  Of  lines,  8, 12,  or  1 6,  seldom 
more  than  the  last,  suffice  for  a  melody.  For 
some  reason,  melody,  which  is  divided  into 
measures  of  equal  length  to  make  it  agreeable 
or  memorable,  shrinks  fVom  rhythms  of  8  or  6 
measures,  and  demands  those  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8. 
Accordingly,  words  set  to  melody  are  ranged 
thus :  the  1st  line  of  poetry  requires  two  meas- 
ures of  music,  the  2d  two,  the  8d  two,  the  4th 
two.  If  the  ^mmetry  of  the  poetical  quatrain 
be  observed,  the  melody  in  so  &r  is  correct 
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But  4  lines  are  too  brief;  so  a  2d  or  8d  quatrain 
^ives  a  2d  or  8d  part  to  the  melody.  Extra  lines 
inserted,  or  shorter  lines,  ^ye  piqnanoy  to  it. 
Melodies,  especially  of  the  Italian  school,  often 
present  die  same  notes,  with  hardly  a  yariation, 
for  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  measures,  with  the  1st, 
2d,  and  8d.  On  the  4th  measure,  answering  to 
the  end  of  the  2d  line  of  poetry,  there  occurs 
generally  a  semi-cadence,  answering  to  a  semi- 
colon ;  but  the  close  of  the  8th  bar  answers  gen- 
erally to  a  tM  point  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
symmetrical  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with 
music ;  and  in  the  contracted  musical  system  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  poetry  and  music  were  in* 
separable,  and  were  always  taught  together.  As 
in  poetry  there  are  syllables  of  different  lengths, 
so  m  music  there  are  notes  of  different  lengths, 
and  to  a  much  greater  point  of  diversity;  for 
what  would  be  a  drawl  in  speaking  may  form 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  music,  namely, 
prolonged  notes.  The  composer  accordingly 
varies  constantly  the  length  of  his  notes.  Mo- 
notony is  fatal  to  a  melody;  hence  changes 
from  one  note  to  another  must  be  constant. 
The  more  brilliant  melodies,  the  bravura  airs 
of  operas,  especially  those  for  the  feminine 
voice,  extend  over  a  wider  range  than  songs 
for  the  drawing  room  or  nopular  use.  The  lat- 
ter generally  do  not  employ  more  than  8  or  10 
notes.  The  popular  air  of '^^  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer**  is  on  8  notes;  the  '*  Star-Spangled 
Banner*'  extends  to  12.  A  melody  presupposes 
harmony;  and  a  very  few  chords  will  accom- 
modate any  tnelody,  though  the  composer  may 
choose,  for  the  purposes  of  coloring,  and  deter- 
mining deeper  meanings,  to  multiply  his  chords. 
The  beauty  of  melody  determines  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art. — ^The  earliest  MSS.  capable  of 
being  deciphered  which  we  have  of  European 
music  are  about  800  years  old.  The  melodies 
of  that  day  were  such,  as  ignorance  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  voice,  the  varieties  of  length  and 
pitch  of  notes,  of  the  symmetries  of  c^ence, 
and  the  splendors  of  modulation  from  one  key 
to  another,  might  sn^st.  They  were  feeble 
dawnings  of  musical  light.  Among  these  old 
MSS.  some  odes  of  Horace  appear,  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  were  such  as  were  sung  after 
dinner  in  the  poet's  day.  They  may  be  describ- 
ed as  musical  declamation,  but  not  melody  as 
we  understand  it.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  understand  harmony, 
and  that  their  lyre  of  a  few  strings  merely 
played  the  notes  of  the  voice.  The  discovery 
of  some  Greek  musical  MSS. — ^that  is,  poetry 
with  musical  signs — upon  the  revival  of  letters, 
gave  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  erudition  and 
passionate  argument  Fanaticism  in  favor  of 
Greek  music  culminated,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
for  no  satisfactory  key  to  the  Greek  system  was 
found.  Although  a  treatise  on  ancient  music 
by  Euclid  is  extant,  and  other  writers  of  anti- 
quity who  have  come  down  to  us  discuss  it,  yet 
uey  shed  little  light  on  the  ancient  musical  MSS. 
We  know  that  the  Greeks  had  many  hundreds 
of  musical  signs;  that  to  be  a  musician-poet 


required  years  of  praotioe ;  bat  with  the  intas 
pretations  of  the  two  or  three  extant  QnA 
musical  MSS.,  we  can  only  discover,  if  the  inter- 
pretations be  right,  that  they  had  some  sort  of  a 
minor  mode,  and  declaimed  in  a  kind  of  recita- 
tive, and  intoned  pretty  much  as  is  done  m  the 
Boman  Catholic  service  by  the  priest.  Religioiu^ 
patriotic,  or  erotic  poetry,  so  intoned  or  mun- 
oally  declaimed  before  a  people  of  such  lively 
imaginations  as  the  Greeks,  may  ^easily  have 

groauced  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  poets  and 
istorians;  but  it  was  the  sentiment,  and  not 
the  value  of  the  melody.     The  Greek  lyre  wis 
too  poor  an  instrument  to  afford  much  melody, 
though  the  ancient  flute  might  have  had  some 
advantages ;  but  as  there  was  a  theocratic  resist- 
ance to  improvements  in  instrnments,  and  the 
maintenance  of  music  in  prescribed  forms  was 
considered  a  state  necessity,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  science  of  music  was  not  understood  hj 
the  ancients.    Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  thai 
without  either  the  great  organ  or  the  piflno- 
forte,  the  science  of  harmony  could  not  have 
been  created.    Through  these  instruments  the 
analysis  of  chords,  the  relations  of  keys,  the 
intercourse  in  its  fulness  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, were  established,  and  melody  was  deyel- 
oped  to  its  present  perfection.     A  Latin  MS.  of 
the  10th  century  gives  evidence  of  some  pro- 

g-ess  toward  an  understanding  of  harmony,  and 
ys  down  certain  rules  which  are  at  least  in- 
teresting as  showing  what  the  theory  of  har- 
mony was  then.     Some  of  these  rules  how- 
ever are  incorrect,  and  others  want  cleamesB.— 
As  the  church  organ  improved,  we  find  baimo- 
ny  taking  a  wider  and  bolder  range,  and  the 
genius  of  Palestrina  especially  imparted  to  the 
combinations  of  sounds  meanings  subsequent!/ 
so  improved  upon  and  intensifi^.    His  theory 
of  chords  was  chiefly  plain  processions  of  tiiose 
found  on  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  and  a  liberal 
use  of  what  is  technically  called  suspension,  or 
holding  a  note  of  a  chord  over  into  the  next 
chord  before  it  settles  on  its  appropriate  place. 
In  modem  harmcmy  there  are  18  principal 
chords,  derived  from  &  which  may  be  considered 
generic.    Of  these  1 8, 4  are  called  chords  of  the 
nfth,  each  being  composed  of  3  notes,  namely, 
a  flrst,  third,  and  fifth,  and  called  the  mijor, 
minor,  diminished,  and  augmented ;  4  chorda, 
composed  each  of  4  notes,  and  called  chords  of 
the  seventh ;  2  called  ninths,  m%|or  and  minor, 
composed  of  5  notes,  the  greatest  number  which 
a  chord  can  contain  without  sacrifice  of  detf- 
ness;  the  augmented  sixth;  the  augmOTted 
sixth  with  the  fourth ;  and  the  augmented  fifln 
with  the  seventh.    Chords  may  be  given  in- 
complete, that  is,  with  fewer  notes  than  then* 
entire  number.    They  are  varied  thus ;  As  there 
are  12  half  tones  on  the  scales,  the  chords  may 
be  given  on  12  differept  keys  or  tonics.    ThtfJ 
keys  are  further  duplicated  by  being  chanw 
into  the  minor  scale.    The  suspension  which 
we  have  described  may  alter  and  vary  some  or 
the  chords,  though  oUiers  are  suflSciently  difl- 
sonant  without;  for  it  must  be  observed  tw 
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of  the  18  obordfl,  onl  J  the  2  first  of  the  list,  the 
wshet  mi^or  and  minor,  are  consonant ;  and 
Wee  upon  them  alone  can  a  strain  or  piece  be 
oompletod.    The  others  are  more  or  less  dis- 
sonant, and  reqnire  to  be  resolved  sooner  or 
]i)er  in  the  coarse  of  their  treatment  npon  the 
consonant  n^}or  or  minor.    The  appoggiatnra, 
or  a  note  a  smgle  interval  above  or  below  any 
note  regularly  in  chord,  stmck  simhltaneonslj 
nitb  tM  chord,  varies  it    A  note  suspended 
does  the  same.    The  suspension  requires  a  note 
to  be  beard  in  one  chord  before  it  proceeds  over 
to  another ;  an  ap^poggiatura  requires  no  such 
0  preparstioa.     Vanetj  in  chords  is  further  se- 
cured bj  inversion ;  that  is  to  say,  every  chord 
has  its  fundamental  base  note;  but  if,  instead 
of  putting  this  base  note  beneaUi,  another  note 
in  the  chord  is  so  placed,  the  chord  is  said  to 
be  invited.    For  example :  the  chord  0  £  G 
is  on  its  fundamental  base,  the  0  being  lowest ; 
but  if  £  be  placed  below,  so  that  it  is  ffiven  £ 
0  0  or  £  G  0,  it  is  said  to  be  on  its  first  in- 
version; or  if  it  be  rendered  G  0  £  or  G  £  0, 
it  is  said  to  be  on  its  second  inversion*    When- 
erer  music  is  written  for  parts,  the  laws  of 
harmony  necessarily  come  into  play,  and  the 
skill  of  the  composer  is  required,  not  only  to 
have  the  hannonies  correct,  but  that  the  parts 
shall  be  distinct  and  clear.    This  polyphonic 
style  requires  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character, 
and  hence  persons  capable  of  creating  lovely 
m^o^es,  and  writing  tiiem  in  combinadon  with 
other  thanea,  are  as  rare  as  great  poets.    In 
harmonioua  ti^atment  of  music,  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  radical  laws.    In  the  reguw 
progrefldon  of  harmonies  the  fundamental  base 
note  &Il8  a  fifth  to  whatever  note,  or  rises  a 
fourth  to  the  octave  above  it ;  but  this  law  has 
manj  exceptions.    If  in  the  treble  or  soprano 
part  the  procession  of  notes  is  upward,  say  0 
D  £  Q,  the  base  cannot  give  the  same  notes,  but 
rnittt  use  others,  such  iterations  being  intolera- 
ble to  the  musical  ear.    Accordingly,  it  is  a  rule 
in  hanuonj  or  part  writing  that  contrary  mo- 
tion is  best  between  the  extreme  parts ;  or  that 
when  one  goes  upward  the  others  proceed 
downward,  and  the  reverse.    The  parallel  mo- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  is  in  use  between  extreme 
parts,  but  then  the  notes  must  be  different 
ilkirds  or  sixths  move  harmoniously  together. 
When  the  parts  are  in  octaves,  the  law  against 
Ue&tical  notes  moving  up  or  down  together 
Cttses,  for  the  effect  of  such  unity  supersedes 
Ittmonj  for  the  moment    There  are  certain 
Wys  which  have  a  close  alliance  to  others. 
6i^  a  certain  key  or  tonic,  for  example,  on 
vhich  it  is  proposed  to  write  a  piece,  say  0 : 
^  keys  having  the  closest  alliance  to  this  are 
0  nufjor,  the  fourth  below ;  A  minor,  the  third 
bdow;  F  mi^or,  the  fourth  above;  and  £ 
Bi^,  the  third  above.    Next  in  order  of  alli- 
*>tt  to  0  are  £  nifjor,  £  fiat  m^or,  A  m^jor, 
^A  flatmi^r.    The  key  of  B  migor  is  widely 
wdatedfh>mO;sotooBflatinijor;  and  F 
'Btrp  nujor  is  a  distant  musical  shore  only  to  be 
*PPfOiehed  in  a  long  musical  voyage.    D  minor 


and  D  mijor  in  their  relations  to  0  can  be  used 
but  transiently.  D  flat  m^r  can  be  reached 
readily  through  0  minor.  The  passing  to  a  new 
key  without  an  intermediate  chord  is  called  a 
transition;  when  one  or  more  chords  are  used, 
it  is  called  a  modulation.  Transitions  are  among 
the  brilliant  effects  of  modem  dramatic  music 
A  great  surprise,  sudden  and  violent  emotion, 
warrants  a  transition,  and  the  change  may  be 
farther  enforced  by  an  explosion  of  all  the  or- 
chestral instruments.  The  transition  is  marked 
in  proportion  as  the  notes  of  tibe  scale  are 
changed.  A  transition  from  0  to  G  for  the 
purpose  named  would  be  timid  and  feeble ;  but 
one  from  0  to  A  fiat  or  D  fiat  would  be  effect- 
ive. In  the  one  case  all  the  notes  of  the  diord 
of  G  are  found  in  the  scale  of  0 ;  in  the  others, 
two  notes  are  changed;  hence  the  shodL. — 
The  literature  of  the  most  polite  nations  of 
£urope  is  rich  as  regards  the  history  of  music 
In  this  Italy  was  first  in  the  field,  but  it  is 
|>robable^that  the  Saracens,  who,  in  transUi- 
tions,  carried  Greek  literature  into  Spain,  illu- 
minated music  as  well  as  philosophy  when  they 
took  the  lead  in  teaching  the  latter.  Among  the 
laborious  historians  of  music  was  Padre  Mariani. 
bom  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1706.  He  ranked 
as  the  most  learned  contrapuntist  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  a  Storia  delta  miisiea,  prodigious  fcnr 
learning,  though  clumsy  fa  arrangement  It 
occupied  him  80  years,  and  during  this  time  he 
collected  17,000  volumes  and  MS8.,  for  which 
he  was  largely  indebted  to  Farinelli,  the  great- 
est singer  in  Furope.  When  we  consider  how- 
ever the  works  of  Dr.  Bumey  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  on  the  history  of  music,  to  £ngland 
must  be  conceded  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced the  most  complete  treatises  up  to  their 
time.  These  works  exhibit  immense  histori- 
cal erudition ;  their  critical  opinions  are  now  of 
greatly  diminished  value,  and  not  nnfrequent- 
ly  worthless,  but  they  must  always  be  admired 
for  the  earnest,  persistent,  and  devoted  labors 
of  their  authors.  The  Bible  affords  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  the  classics  throw  mpre  or  less 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  ^  in  Greece. 
It  was  not  however  until  Bruce  gaxre  a  draw- 
ing from  a  painting  of  fLharp  in*  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  indicating  that  oefore  Athens  was 
built  the  £gyptians  made  harps  of  many  strings, 
that  the  leamed  world  acquired  some  insist 
into  the  ancient  state  of  music  on  the  Nile 
This  revelation  proves  that  the  claim  for  the 
superiority  of  £gyptian  music  over  Grecian  is 
trae;  for  the  harp  of  the  former  is  wdhder- 
ftil  as  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  skill  and 
acoustical  proprieties.  Its  strings  vary,  accord- 
ing to  different  travellers,  from  18  to  21 ;  but 
it  IS  about  as  large  as  the  modem  harp.  It  is 
fhrther  proved  from  the  monuments  that  the 
£gyptians  had  an  instrument  with  frets  like  the 
guitar;  none  of  the  hundreds  of  representa- 
tions of  instraments  of  Grecian  music  indicate 
that  Hie  Greeks  had  arrived  at  that  point  of 
ingenuity.    What  the  £c^tian  composition  of 
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mnsio  was  can  onlr  be  inferred,  f6r  no  relics 
of  it  exist,  unless  the  inartificial  songs  of  the 
boiUxnen  on  the  Nile  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
art  of  a  polished  people.  We  are  enabled  how- 
ever to  arrive  at  the  state  of  musical  art  among 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  by  considering 
it  as  it  exists  among  those  who  still  maintain 
their  old  creeds,  associations,  and  even  political 
forms.  The  Hindoo,  Ohinese,  and  Ji^mnese  mu- 
sic is  probably  what  it  was  tiiousands  of  years 
ago,  and  merits  attention.  Dr.  Bumey  says,  in 
his  '^  History  of  Music,^'  that  the  oriental  nations 
have  no  notation  for  sounds,  or  in  other  words 
iio  musical  system.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
Ohinese  even,  whose  music  practically  is  un- 
pleasant to  refined  ears,  have  some  sweet-toned 
mstruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  melodies 
played  on  them  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  Their 
history  and  fables  touching  the  art,  moreover, 
antedate  by  many  centuries  those  of  classic  na- 
tions ;  and  divesting  their  legends  of  their  fabu- 
lous dress,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
.  peror  Hoang-ti,  some  centuries  before  the  Ohris- 
tian  era,  they  had  discovered  that  the  octave 
was  divisible  into  12  semitones.  The  relations 
which  the  i^^yptians  assigned  between  the 
sounds  of  music  and  the  planets,  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  24  hours,  are  all  found 
among  tibe  Ohinese.  The  two  Ohinese  instru- 
ments, the  kin  and  fhe  ehe^  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  whatever  scales.  Oalculations  among 
the  Ohmese  on«all  combinations  of  sounds  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Kouie,  a 
Ohinese  musician  who  lived  1,000  years  before 
the  assumed  era  of  Orpheus,  said:  *'When  I 
play  upon  my  king  the  animals  range  them- 
selves spell-bound  before  me  with  melody." 
Oonfhcins  said  100  years  before  Plato :  ^^ Wouldst 
tiiou  know  if  a  people  be  well  governed,  if  its 
manners  be  good  or  bad,  examine  the  music  it 
practises.'*  In  their  system  and  practice  the 
Ohinese  detail  8  different  kinds  of  sound  under 
which  all  can  be  classed:  metal,  stone,  silk, 
bamboo,  gourd,  earthenware,  skins,  and  wood. 
This  division,  according  to  them,  is  not  faoti- 
tious,  but  to  be  found  in  nature.  They  believe 
that,  although  all  the  different  tones  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  subtones,  each  however 
oontiuns  a  note  be^nging  to  it  more  than  to 
any  of  the  others,  and  tha^  nature  in  combin- 
ing the  particulars  which  produced  it  made 
provision  for  universal  concord.  The  different 
substances  are  made  into  instruments.  They  are, 
beside  the  gong  and  the  bamboo  pipes,  the  hin^ 
a  bodv  of  thin  wood  curved  like  the  top  of  a 
violioT  to  increase  resonance,  with  5  strings  of 
silk  of  different  sizes;  the  ehe,  an  instrument 
kindred  to  the  kin^  but  having  the  chromatic 
or  scale  of  half  tones;  the  king^  a  frame  of 
wood  with  pendent  stone,  graduated  through 
16  notes,  and  struck  with  a  hammer;  drums; 
a  species  of  flute,  which  anciently  had  but  8 
finger  holes;  brass  instruments  of  the  trum- 
pet species ;  guitars  resembling  the  mandolin ; 
and  little  boards  with  a  pleasant  sound.  The 
Ohinese  make  use  of  music  in  their  most  dig- 


nified ceremonies.  The  saored  imperial  hymn, 
sung  with  great  pomp  annually,  is  a  sequence 
of  long-drawn  notes,  precisely  parallel  to  the 
early  church  music  in  unison,  and  lacking  the 
interval  of  the  fourth  and  seventh,  like  the 
old  crude  popular  scales  of  some  Europe^ 
nations.  The  secular  melodies  of  the  Ohinese 
resemble  dishevelled  sequences  of  notes,  sudi 
as  are  foufid  in  playing  on  the  blaek  keys  of 
*  ^e  pianoforte.  They  eschew  all  harmony  on 
principle.  Music  makes  no  progress  among 
the  Ohinese,  as  their  sumptuary  laws  would 
restrain  its  development  if  there  were  genius  to 
advance  it.  The  head  of  the  musicians  in  Ohina  , 
is  called  conservator  of  the  6  capital  virtues : 
humanity,  Justice,  politeness,  wisdom,  and  rec- 
titude. Their  music  affects  a  certain  serious- 
ness, rejecting  the  sensuous  element.  The  Per- 
sians rank  vocally  among  them  as  the  Ttaliana 
do  among  us,  and  it  has  been  said  that  sin^rs 
from  that  country  make  concert  tours  in  Ohina. 
— ^The  higher  style  of  oriental  music,  which  has  a 
limited  degree  of  melodious  merit,  with  rhythms 
logically  and  distinctl  v  drawn  from  consociation 
with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as  the  Kalian, 
may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  also  frt)m 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  poetic  legends  of 
Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  all  southern  AsLa, 
rival  those  of  Ohina  and  Greece  in  ascribing 
fabulous  effects  to  music.  The  Hindoos  con- 
sider every  art  as  a  direct  revelation  from 
heaven ;  and  while  their  inferior  deities  com- 
municated other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himself 
who  presented  music  to  mortals.  To  his  son 
Karea  is  imputed  the  invention  of  the  vina^  m 
stringed  instrument  with  a  finger  or  key  bowd 
for  frets,  being  of  the  same  family  as  the  mod- 
em guitar.  The  Hindoo  writers  on  music  (and 
there  are  works  exhibiting  earnest  study  of 
its  mathematical  bases)  theoretically  recognize 
divisions  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  our  oc- 
tave in  22  fractional  tones,  these  fractions  be- 
ing quarters  or  thirds,  or  approximate  equiva- 
lents. As  to  the  fractions,  tney  admit  practical- 
ly that  they  have  no  existence,  since  only  tones 
or  semitones  are  known  in  their  actual  com- 
positions. The  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones in  their  scale  is  that  of  the  diatonic.  The 
7  notes  of  this  scale  they  term  wMtrra»  or 
sounds,  the  first  or  key  note  bemg  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  this  generic  word,  and  the 
6  others  by  different  names.  But  their  words 
being  polysyllabic,  the  ancient  Hindoo  artists 
took  th^ir  first  syllables  only  to  designate  re* 
spectively  the  notes  of  the  scale.  The  syllables 
thus  chosen  are  ouite  as  good  as  the  Itdian  do^ 
r«,  mi,  fa^  $oly  m,  n,  <2o,  and  are  as  follows: 
M,  rt,  ^o,  mo,  poy  dhoy  m.  These  are  the 
notes  of  the  migor  diatonic  scale.  The  minor 
mode  is  also  fiimiliar  to  East  India  mu»o.  The 
finger  board  of  the  vina  is  about  two  feet  long, 
witii  frets  like  the  guitar,  which  permit  Uie 
player  to  divide  die  scale  into  hadf  tones  over 
14  notes.  The  Hindoo  writers  have  names 
corresponding  to  ours  for  the  tonic  or  first,  the 
mediant  or  third,  and  dominant  or  fifth  oi  the 
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teale;    and  indeed  there  are  mnltitiidinons 
nrooft  of  their  assidnons   stndj  of  the  art, 
nowerer  limited  their  practical  skill,  owing  to 
the  paucity  and  impeifection  of  their  inatni- 
ments.   They  have  mnsio  in  common  and  triple 
time,  that  is,  in  groups  of  2  and  8  notes  seTerallj. 
Ancient  Hehrew  music  was,  we  may  suppose, 
Egyptian  in  a  less  polished  form. — Greek  music, 
we  have  already  seen,  was  probably  little  more 
than  sonorous  declamation,  sustained  by  the. 
lyre,  and  some  pleasant  notes  from  the  flute  and 
pamdean  pipes,  with  the  martial  trumpet  on  oc- 
casion.   In  the  Greek  drama  the  language  was 
song,  not  q>oken.    It  was  a  musical  recitative, 
and  the  chorus  intoned.    The  theatres  were 
rery  large,  without  roofe,  and  were  capable  of 
holding  many  thousands..  To  enable  the  per- 
formeis  to  be  heard  well,  it  was  necessary  so 
to  intone  the  voice ;  and  moreover  they  wore 
metallio  masks  to  add  to  the  resonance.    This 
was  as  artificial  a  mode  of  representing  pas- 
sion and  emotion  as  the  modem  opera,  though 
its  means  were  fewer.    The  Romans  were  not 
a  musical  people,  and  their  art  was  a  copy  of 
the  Greek.    During  what  is  called  the  dark  ages 
succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
dnona still  existed  in  some  simple  form;  and 
the  church  mysteries,  or  performances  by  re- 
ligious parsons  of  dramas,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from   the  Scriptures,  continued 
to  sustain  it    The  minstrels  and  troubadours, 
w^o  performed  and  composed  little  lyrico-dra- 
matio  pieces,  show  the  popular  taste  of  the 
chivalrie  ag^    While  music  was  thus  infrised 
with  the  passion  of  chivalry  in  secular  life,  and 
melody  taking  form,  the  foundations  of  har- 
mony were  hdd  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  oigan,  unknown  to  antiquity  (though  a 
"  water  organ^*  is  mentioned  by  an  old  writer, 
probably  the  first  attempt  preceding  the  mijes- 
tic  sonorous  creation  of  modem  times),  evolved 
what  may  be  considered  the  base  of  the  strac- 
tore  of  daborate  compositions  for  instraments. 
Out  of  the  fiogue,  itself  a  sublime  powth  of 
the  organ,  have  arisen  the  rhetorically  con- 
structed sonata,  symphony,  and  overture,  re- 
fined by  Uie  vocal  proprieties  and  poetical  alli- 
ances of  operadc  music.    In  this  procession  of 
art  all  cultivated  naticms  took  part,  nor  do  we 
find  that  England  lagged  behmd.    Oathedral 
and  choral  mudc  especially  have  for  8  centuries 
certainly  been  in  an  advanced  condition  there. 
But  the  origin  of  passionate  grace  and  refine- 
ment in  music  is  due  to  Italy.    Already  her 
genius  had  produced  vocal  compositions  of  a 
eertun  merit;  the  most  expressive  of  instra- 
inents,  the  violin  and  its  family,  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  was  fabricated  in  her  cities  in  a 
loanner  that  time  has  not  improved  upon.   The 
modem  art  of  nnging  dates  from  the  institu- 
tioQ  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Florence,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  that  reform  was  the  father 
of  Galueo.    It  grew  out  of  the  study  of  the 
Greek  drama  and  ^e  desire  to  revive  its  reci- 
ta^e  or  declamation  in  the  Italian  language. 
From  timid  beginnings  have  grown  the  bold 


splendors  of  tlie  present  opera.  The  Italian 
language  in  its  poetry,  both  as  regards  metre 
and  syllabication,  is  the  best  adapted  for  song. 
Its  suavity  and  ease  in  this  regard  are  incom- 
parable, save  perhaps  in  the  Hindoo  dialects. 
A  race  of  singers  grew  up  in  Italy  who  gave 
method  and  laws  in  song  to  the  European  world. 
The  musician  who  had'  not  visited  Italy  was 
not  considered  as  having  completed  his  studies. 
But  the  contemplative  genius  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, allied  to  the  fiery  temper  of  the  south, 
was  necessary  to  produce  the  musical  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day. — ^Musical  composition 
as  it  now  exists  may  be  considered  under  these 
divisions :  the  church,  the  drama,  the  concert 
room,  and  the  drawing  rbom.  The  music  of 
the  diurch  includes  the  mass  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  which  is  thei  most  passionate, 
and  in  the  hands  of  many  composers  takes  a 
dramatic  form;  and  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
on  such  intense  words  as  the  Agntti  Dei  and 
Gloria  in  EeeeUii,  no  other  form  is  left  for  it 
Beside  the  m^ss,  there  are  the  chants,  litany, 
and  varied  occasional  music.  The  Protestant 
service,  though  lately  much  changed,  especially 
in  the  IJnited  States,  as  regards  its  music,  has 
r^ected  the  dramatic  style  of  the  mass,  and  re- 
stricted itself  chiefly  to  hymns  and  psalms  of 
sober  temper;  and  in  the  Episcopal  church 
anthems  and  harmonized  declamation  by  the 
choir  are  added.  The  Methodist  church  has 
taken  secular  airs  and  set  religious  words  to 
them,  thus  following  an  old  fashion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  hymns  of  Luther 
exercised  a  marked  influence  in  givins  simpli- 
city and  directness  to  Protestant  church  music; 
the  involved  fugue  style,  that  is,  one  part  chas- 
ing another  in  deliberate  conftision  through  the 
vocal  harmonies,  having  been  much  in  vogue  be- 
fore him.  In  reading  the  old  church  music,  one 
is  stmok  with  the  fact  that  merit  with  the  com- 
posers seemed  to  consist  in  shapeless  unrhyth- 
mical passages,  several  moving  together.  The 
requirements  of  dramatic  song  worked  a  refor- 
mation in  one  direction,  and  those  of  congre- 
gational singing  in  another.  Under  the  head 
of  church  music,  oratorios  may  be  considered. 
These  are  substantially  operas  of  more  easy 
composition,  the  composer  not  being  obliged  to 
regard  entrances  and  exits,  the  narrow  peripa- 
tetics of  the  footlights,  and  the  risings  of  the 
pit  in  applause  at  tiie  end  of  every  act  The 
oratorios  of  each  period  indicate  the  musioo- 
dramatic  state  of  the  art  When  orchestra- 
tion was  poor  in  development,  when  tawdry 
ornamentation  took  the  place  of  well  deflned 
melody,  and  fugues  had  not  yet  given  way 
to  the  perfected  and  various  forms  of  vocal 
and  instramental  composition,  we  find  the  ora- 
torio in  the  same  condition  as  the  opera. 
With  the  improvements  in  dramatic  expres- 
sion oratorios  have  been  enhanced  in  value. 
The  oratorio  has  been  sustained  in  the  IJnited 
States  by  tiie  enthusiasm  of  the  performers, 
mostiy  amateurs,  rather  than  by  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  public. — ^The  music  of  the  drama, 
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which  mskj  now  be  mentioned^  was  during  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  18th  century  drawn  from 
Italy.  Handel  wrote  to  Italian  words,  and  in 
the  mfun  followed,  though  he  improved  upon, 
the  taste  of  the  daj.  (See  Handkl.)  The  great 
fault  of  his  time  was  excessive  ornamentation, 
so  that  in  the  hands  of  most  composers  the 
opera  was  merely  a  stage  for  exhibiting  the 
abUitdes  of  the  singers.  By  degrees  reforms  were 
introduced.  Among  the  reformers  was  Gluck, 
who.  after  composing  many  years  in  Italy  in 
the  mshion  of  the  day.  sought  to  render  mnsie 
purely  declamatory.  Another  musical  reformer 
was  Jomelli,  bom  near  Naples  la  1714.  Mo- 
cartas  &ther,  ia  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of 
Jomelli^s  music  as  being  *^  too  Gothic."  It  is 
usual  to  draw  very  wide  distinctions  between 
Italian  and  German  music,  and  there  is  much 
partisanship  as  regards  the  relative  value  of  the 
schools.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  no  time 
have  the  most  learned  musicians  been  wanting 
in  Italy — ^those  whose  music  was  *^  too  Gothic," 
if  they  chose  to  make  it  so,  for  i^  rapid  busi- 
ness and  squarely  melodic  declamation  of  the 
stage;  and  that,  whether  we  look  at  Italy  as 
regards  music  for  the  church,  for  the  opera,  or 
that  demanding  great  instrumental  skill,  we 
find  her  in  the  first  rank.  The  music  of  the 
opera  gradually  improved,  receiving  great  ac- 
cessions from  illustrious  composers  of  different 
nations.  Among  the  immediate  successors  of 
Mozart,  Spontini  holds  an  illustrious  place.  In 
his  La  Veitaleihere  are  inspirations  which  would 
pass  for  Bo8sini*s,  so  identical  are  the  effects. 
Oherubini  may  be  cited  as  the  compose  who 
particularly  linked  the  styles  of  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  with  those  of  this.  This  most  emi- 
nent writer  produced  operas  which  held  the 
possession  of.  the  stage,  and  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  his  sublime  church  music.  He  com- 
peted with  Beicha  moreover  in  his  profound 
treatises  on  the  fugue.  Supremacy  cannot  be 
accorded  to  any  composer  beyond  another  in  that 
or  any  other  musical  walk.  In  brilliant  fluency 
Bossini  excels  all  others  who  have  written  for 
the  Italian  opera;  but  then  it  must  be  remem-* 
bered  that  he  wias  preceded  by  Mozart,  whose 
operas  were  written  to  Italian  words  and  with 
melodies  identical  in  shape,  in  csBsural  pauses, 
in  syllabication,  and  in  relation  to  the  chords, 
with  the  Italian  school  of  Paesiello,  Piccini,  and 
Cimarosa,  and  who  must  be  considered  an  Ital- 
ian composer  as  regards  the  opera.  The  most 
perfect  operas  are  those  of  the  19th  century, 
partly  because  the  increased  skill  of  the  or- 
chestral players  enables  the  composer  to  de- 
lineate character  in  his  instrumental  painting. 
Execution  on  all  instruments  has  immensely 
improved  in  this  century,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  the  manufacture  of  wind  instruments; 
and  these  artistic  and  mechanical  superiorities 
impart  a  splendor  to  the  orchestra  to  which  it 
was  before  a  stranger.  The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  vigorous  accentuation  and  climax  have 
been  perfected ;  and  the  singer  accordingly  who 
wishes  to  sway  his  auditory,  chooses  an  opera  of 


this  centoxT  and  not  one  of  the  last  Whatever 
tendency  there  may  have  been  to  avoid  excea- 
sive  ornamentation  in  sin^g,  and  maintain  the 
theory  of  Gluck,  was  set  aiude  for  many  years 
by  the  genius  of  BossinL  Mozart^  who  in- 
dulged occasionally  in  ultrarflorid  music,  or 
several  notes  rapidly  sung  to  a  syllable,  was  not 
brilliant  in  that  department;  Bossini  was,  and 
his  ornate  arabesque  work  not  being  of  the 
old  pattern,  that  is  to  say,  merely  roulades,  fol- 
'  lowing  a  plain  melody,  or  even  without  anr 
such  distinct  melody,  but  being  integrated  with 
the  melody  itself,  he  struck  the  secret  of  popo- 
larity,  and  swayed  Europe  musically.  His 
sense  of  rhythm  being  ever  present,  and  his 
persistence  in  the  ietu$  of  the  measure  exceed- 
mg  all  his  predecessors,  he  allured  and  excited 
his  auditors  to  a  degree  before  unknown.  The 
voices,  whether  base,  tenor,  contralto,  or  so- 
prano, were  made  to  do  this  ornate  work,  which 
was  lavished  on  serious  and  comic  scenes  alike ; 
and  yet  with  all  this  profusion  of  notes  there  are 
ever  present  touches  of  severe  simplicity,  which 
was  completely  exemplified  when  he  wrote 
for  the  French  stage  and  presented  Ouiliamme 
Tell,  His  MobI  in  Egitto  also  abounds  in  sub- 
lime pass^es  of  absolute  simplicity.  In  the 
church  music  produced  by  Bossini  there  are  the 
same  contradictions ;  his  Stabat  Mater^  though 
broad  and  lovely,  is  defective  in  the  austere, 
heart-broken  expression  proper  to  the  grand 
desolations  of  the  theme.  While  Bossini  was 
electrifying  Europe,  there  arose  a  consummate 
genius  in  Germany,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 
Grasping  all  the  extensions  of  orchestration  in 
execution  and  effect,  this  composer  wrote  over- 
tures of  larger  texture  and  clearer  dramatic  per- 
sonification than  any  predecessor,  and  infused 
into  his  operas  qualities  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  new  school,  the  romantic  His  vocal 
writing  often  wants  fluency,  though  this  is  less 
i^parent  in  Der  FreisehiUe  than  in  his  Euryan" 
the  ;  had  his  metres  been  better,  his  music  would 
not  have  "been  amenable  to  this  charge.  But 
the  transcendentalism  of  his  music  was  the 
most  daring  ever  attempted.  In  a  certain  class 
of  passionate  expression  he  was  without  a  rival ; 
certainly  no  such  intense  womanly  portraiture 
of  love  was  drawn  in  music  before  his  Agatha^ 
More  than  this,  new  problems  of  harmony  can 
be  found  in  his  weird  scene  of  the  wolf  ^s  glen, 
which  has  a  direct  affinity  and  equal  rank,  so 
far  as  dramatic  music  and  poetry  may  be  com- 
pared, with  Shakespeare^s  witches  in  '^Macbeth.** 
The  ordinary  laws  of  harmony  are  here  freely 
set  aside  by  Weber  to  produce  supernatural  ef-* 
fects ;  and  the  terrible  result  is  coordinate  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  design.  Many  of  the  operas 
produced  by  eminent  composers  for  the  Frendi 
stage,  among  whom  Meyerbeer  stands  preemi- 
nent, combine  grape,  brilliancy,  breadth^  and 
grandeur.  "The  Huguenots,*'  by  Meyerbeer, 
may  be  cited  as  the  grandest  subject  for  a  mu- 
sical drama  of  any  on  the  stage.  "  William  Tell'' 
is  wonderfid  for  its  breadth,  and  the  ^JATKlmg 
variety  of  its  characteristic  national  music    A 
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tingje  point  in  the  trio,  the  chords  nnder  the 
phrase  vum  pire^  was  an  inTentioiD  largely  af- 
fecting subsequent  dramatic  ezpressidhs.*  The 
benediction  of  the  poniards  in  ^^Hie  Hngne- 
note*'  is  coined  from  this  Bossinian  flash.    In 
MoianieUo  Anber  imparted  a  popnlaritj  to 
characterktic  Neapolitan  mnsio  which  carried 
it  round  the  worlo,  and  made  the  barcarole  a 
household  musical  word.    The  romantic,  ten- 
der, and  impassioned  strains  of  Bellini  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  Italian  music,  and  estab- 
lished a  greater  popularity  for  it  both  through 
Italian  words  and  English  translations  than  it 
had  hitherto  ei\jojed.    The  directness  of  his 
melodies,  his  use  of  a  few  notes  instead  of  many 
ibr  masculine  voices,  enabled  amateurs  to  seize 
bold  of  them,  who  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  floridities  of  Bossini.    In  this  new  school 
Donizetti  was  a  peer  of  BelHni,  and  the  author 
of  the  strains  of  Edgardo  has  never  been  sur- 
nsssed  in  popularity.    The  latest  accession  to 
Italian  music  is  Verdi,  combining  clear,  strong, 
well  defined  melodies,  with  a  perfect  apprehen- 
sioa  of  cHmax,  intuitive  dramatic  perception, 
and  knowledge  of  stage  business,  but  with 
certain  errors,  such  as  overstraining  the  voice 
lor  effect,  and  soon  ruining  it. — It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  no  earlier  semar  piece  of  music  in 
parts  for  vmces  can  be  found  than  one  with 
English  words :  '*  Sumer  is  i-cumen  iiv."    This 
would  prove  that  the  northern  islanders  had 
made  as  mudi  progress  in  harmony  as  their 
Bou^m  neti^bors  centuries  ago.   Tnat  music 
was  nnidi  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  there  is  ample  ^evidence,  and 
gentlemen  then  were  conmionly  able  to  i>erform 
on  the  instruments  in  fashion.    The  gradual 
change  from  Oatholicism  to  Puritanism,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  more  sombre  tastes,  appear  to  have  caused 
nmsic  to  fall  in  public  estimation  for  a  period ; 
and  the  exceedingly  coarse  and  i^^orant  man- 
ner m  which  Handel,  Buononcini,  and  the 
eomposi^ns  of  Ihdr  day  were  spoken  of  by 
wits  and  poets,  would  argue  a  national  decline 
in  a  love  for  the  art.    Shakespeare,  on  the 
contrary,  glorifies  music  in  many  passionate 
Mflssffes.     Indeed,  the   dramatist's   accurate 
howledge  of  music  makes  him  introduce  into 
"King  Lear"  a  technical  phrase  which  sorely 
jrazzled  the  academic  commentators.    The  mu- 
sic of  the  old  English  composer  Purcell,  though 
freqoMitly  crude,  is  marked  by  a  vigor  and  a 
correct  art  of  word-setting  that  formed  the 
baib  of  Handel's  oratorios.   Purcell  had  proba- 
Ut  no  contemporary  superior.    The  music  of 
**ICaobeCh"  by  Locke,  though  homely,  is  gen- 
idne  in  its  way,  and  does  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Dr.  Arne,  in  the  18th  century,  made  a 
brilliant  though  practically  unsucc^sfnl  effort 
to  rival  the  Italian  opera,  by  the  introduction 
of  recitative  song  after  the  Italian  fashion. 
One  of  the  special  glories  of  the  English  school 
of  mxisie  is  ^ee  writing.    In  this  a  long  list  of 
worthies  appears,  among  the  later  of  whom  Sir 
Henry  Kdiop  was  particularly  distinguished. 


The  genius  of  Handel  confirmed  the  practice  of 
writing  in  the  fbgue  style  in  music  to  English 
words.  Bydegrees,  however,  this  was  followed 
by  other  and  more  dramatic  forms.  In  fbgues 
the  base  has  as  much  motion  as  the  treble,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  the  leading  melody  equally  with 
it;  and  this  constant  sub-movement  is  evident 
in  the  other  pieces  of  vocal  music  where  the 
fbgue  dominated.  By  degrees  the  base  adopted 
more  of  the  repose  due  the  foundation  of  music, 
leaving  the  melody  to  fioat  gracefully  and  pas- 
sionately above  it ;  and  as  a  sequence  the  base 
itself  took  occasionally  a  cantabile  form  as  ex- 
hibited in  solos  for  the  voice  and  instrument. 
Beethoven  did  much  for  this  style  in  hisinstim- 
mental  music,  the  increasing  taste  and  ability 
of  violoncello  and  double  base  players  permit- 
ting it  A  single  instrumental  performer  who 
excels  his  predecessors  is  sufficient  to  change 
or  improve  the  style  of  composing  for  his  in- 
strument. The  British  composers,  amid  much 
public  neglect,  the  fashion  being  set  for  foreign 
music,  have  steadily  advanced  with  the  steps 
of  the  art,  and  excel  now  in  every  department. 
The  names  of  Macfarren,  Wallace,  Balfe,  Booke, 
and  others,  are  eminent  among  muric-lovers. 
The  great  drawback  to  English  vocal  dramatic 
writing  has  been  defective  versification,  want- 
ing alike  in  softness,  continuity  or  fiuency,  and 
variety.  The  same  monotony  has  marked  other 
than  lyrical  poetry;  lately,  however,  there  are 
changes  for  the  better  in  this  department. 
Among  the  special  beauties  of  British  munc 
must  be  named  the  ballad.  The  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  En^sh  ballad  airs  are  all  different 
in  character.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of 
new  words  written  to  them  by  the  best  poets. 
Some  of  them  steadily  resist  changes  in  fashion, 
and  are  as  popular  now  as  ever.  Eminent 
composers,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others, 
have  harmonized  these  national  lyrics  and  set 
accompaniments  to  them.  The  choicest  Iridi 
urs  were  collected  by  Thomas  Moore  and  allied 
to  his  beautiful  inspirations.  Sir  John  Stevenson 
making  the  musical  arrangements.  All  the 
other  European  nations  have  their  nati<mal 
songs,  differing  in  characteristics;  and  these 
underlie  the  varying  qualities  of  the  composers 
to  a  greiKter  or  less  degree.  The  most  esteemed 
writer  of  the  music  of  songs,  of  a  character 
which  pleases  refined  )ears,  is  Schubert,  whose 
genius  is  remarkable.  It  was  displayed  also  in 
orchestral  and  quartet  music.  Kobert  Schu- 
mann is  among  tiie  eminent  names  of  the  com- 
posers of  German  songs,  and  his  genius  also 
took  the  wider  field  of  symphonies  and  piano 
music ;  in  all  these  he  essayed  original  walks. 
Among  the  German  operatic  composers  of  the 
present  time  whose  works  excite  attention  is 
nagner.  He  also  holds  afiuent  pen  in  ex- 
pounding his  theories.  He  lays  much  stress  on 
orchestration,  in  which  he  excels,  as  he  also 
does  in  the  logical  adaptation  of  words  to  mu» 
sic.  The  most  popularly  effective  piece  in  his 
opera  of  Tannhdu»er  is  a  march  with  chorus, 
in  which  the  melody  is  well  defined.    The  ab- 
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8eB<ie  of  clearly  out,  square  melodies  in  the  Tocal 
part  generally  of  this  opera  is  not  compensated 
for  by  any  new  theory,  however  earnestly  en- 
forced. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  composer 
who  can  produce  the  most  effect  with  the  sim- 
plest means  will  do  so;  and  melody  is  as  im- 
portant now  as  when  Haydn  so  insisted  on  it 
The  **  progrcMive  school "  has  succeeded  very 
often  in  making  what  ought  to  be  beautifid, 
grim  and  ghastly.  Among  the  French  com- 
posers the  name  of  M.  HalSvy  stands  eminent, 
his  opera  La  JuiWy  produced  80  years  aga 
having  maintained  its  place  with  undiminished 
effect,  though  after  this  he  was  less  successftd. 
M.  Herold  won  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
French  composers  by  his  opera  of  Zampa,  M. 
Hector  Berlioz  has  devoted  an  enthusiastic 
life  especially  to  instrumental  music,  and  in  the 
romantic  school  has  evolved  new  effects.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
art  of  instrumentation.  M.  David  made  a  great 
success  in  his  ode-symphony  Le  Detert^  in  which 
recited  strophes  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  with  an  oriental  coloring,  produce  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  The  Glerman  composer 
Spohr,  lately  deceased,  through  a  long  life  ex- 
hibited his  genius  in  every  possible  form.  His 
Fau9t\iBs  much  that  is  kindred  in  temper  with 
Der  FreisehiUi.  His  Je9$onda^  in  another  style, 
is  equally  artistic.  To  the  eye  these  works  are 
di^gured  with  the  pedantry  of  remote  modu- 
lations clouded  with  *^  accidents" — a  show  of 
learning  which  does  not  add  to  their  effect. 
Spohr^s  oratorios  do  not  appear  to  hold  thdr 
place  in  England  since  those  of  Mendelssohn 
were  written.  While  there  has  been  much  learn- 
ed discussion  in  Germany  as  to  what  music 
ought  to  be,  the  public  of  Vienna  equally  with 
that  of  New  York  has  been  pleasedVith  the 
strains  of  Flotow,  whose  style  is  most  akin  to 
the  comic  operas  of  Auber.  In  the  opera  of 
Martha  especiallv  there  is  a  lightness,  grace, 
and  piquancy  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  French  comic  schooL  OcMsta,  the  cele- 
brated orchestral  leader,  lately  achieved  a  great 
success  in  the  production  of  an  oratorio  called 
Bli^  an  elegant  and  imposing  work.  Compo- 
sition for  Uie  orchestra  received  its  ^eatost 
development  at  the  hands  of  Haydn.  *  This  il- 
lustrious composer  when  a  boy  had  the  benefit 
of  instruction  from  Porpora,  the  great  Italian 
composer,  from  whom  he  derived  his  musical 
vocal  knowledge ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  set- 
ting words  to  music  from  Metastasio  the  poet 
But  with  all  these  advantages  he  fiBiiled  as  an 
operatic  composer,  while  he  succeeded  in  or- 
chestral music  and  oratorios.  His  genius  for 
melody  was  so  great  that,  although  he  closely 
followed  Handel  as  to  time,  his  melodies  are  a 
century  in  advance  of  that  eminent  composer  in 
point  of  grace  and  symmetry  and  essential  beau- 
ty. His  muse  was  kindred  with  Mozart's,  and 
years  have  only  added  to  his  fame.  In  sym- 
phonic writing  in  many  respects  he  has  not  been 
excelled.  In  breadth  and  depth,  however,  the 
pahn  for  that  department  has  been  awarded  to 


his  successor  Beethoven.-^The  form  of  the 
symphony  is  derived  from  that  of  the  piano 
soni2Ca  <^  violin  quartet ;  as  a  general  thing,  it 
is  composed  of  4  movements :  an  all^;ro,  uraal- 
ly  the  principal  movement;  then  a  slow  move- 
ment ;  then  a  minuet,  or  old  dance  tune ;  then 
a  rondo,  or  finale,  of  quick  movement  There 
is  no  organic  completeness  in  this  design,  so 
far  as  the  number  of  movements  is  conndered. 
They  are  all  distinct,  and  there  might  as  weD 
be  one  movement,  or  40  if  so  many  could  be 
compassed.  But  symphonies  and  quartets  were 
composed  according  to  this  method  as  though 
according  to  an  irrefragable  law.  Their  stmo- 
ture  is :  a  theme  or  melody  in  a  given  key,  m 
0  mi^or;  a  passage  leading  to  another  key,  G 
mi^r,  the  most  closely  related  to  the  first,  with 
a  strong  assertion  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
or  the  fifth  of  G,  which  is  D,  before  the  second 
theme  or  melody  is  taken ;  then  follows  some 
accessory  and  climacteric  matter,  and  we  arriTe 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition  of  the  primsiy 
ideas.  The  second  part  is  taken  up,  generally 
after  the  first  is  repeated,  but  wit&out  stopinng; 
and  now  commences  what  is  called  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas,  in  which  the  primary  ones  sre 
set  off  in  various  ways,  by  new  harmonies,  or 
accessories  of  melody,  by  double  couliterpointB 
(that  is  to  say,  placing  phrases  indifferently  as 
the  bas^  or  treble),  by  modulations,  by  instru- 
mentation, and  so  forth ;  and  this  runs  into  a 
repetition  of  the  original  melody,  to  which  the 
second  melody  is  added,  but  this  time  in  the 
same  key  with  the  original ;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  a  musical  peroration  in  whioh 
appear  the  most  ambitious  flights  and  climaxes. 
The  development  of  ideas  is  peculiar  to  instru- 
mental music,  for  on  the  stage  the  business  is 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  it  except  slightly.  This 
privilege  to  write  untrammelled,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  verbal  and  vocal  restraints,  make  sym- 
phonic writing  easy  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  opera.    l%e  second  movement  of  the  sym- 

Shony  is  a  clear  melody,  with  accessory  and 
eveloped  matter,  and  the  melody  repeated  with 
a  short  peroration.  The  third  is  the  minuet, 
measured  and  somewhat  developed.  In  Beet- 
hoven*s  symphonies  the  minuet  is  set  aside  for 
the  tchet^j  or  playftil  movement,  in  which  p^ 
quancy  is  dmed  at  The  last  movement  of  the 
symphony  is  a  melody  or  theme  with  accesso- 
ries, its  repetition,  and  a  peroration.  Some- 
times the  last  movement  is  the  most  important 
In  the  choral  symphony  of  Beethoven  the  voices 
are  added.  '(SeeBBETHOvsK.)  Quartets  and  so- 
natas are  on  the  same  plan  as  symphonies,  but 
generally  briefer,  as  the  variety  of  instrumental 
coloring  in  an  orchestra  warrants  greater  ]eng[th. 
— Ohamber  music,  or  that  for  the  drawing 
room,  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  sona- 
tas of  Oorelli,  an  Italian  composer  who  wrote  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Carl  Eman- 
uel Bach  wrote  sonatas  the  worth  of  which  can- 
not be  oveipraised.  Many  eminent  composes— 
dementi,  I)ussek,  Steibelt,  Hummel,  Von  We- 
be^-foUowed  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  sonaU 
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writing;  and  the  larg4  band  of  Beethoven  was 
also  most  distinotl  j  felt  there.    With  all  this 
genius  there  was  something  wanting  in  mnsic 
for  the  pianoforte.    Abont  1840  this  want  was 
BQi^lied,  when  Thalberg  arose  and  began  his 
niano  illnstrations  of  drunatic  mosic,  in  whidi 
ne  gare  the  precise  vocal  pitch.of  the  airs  on 
the  piano,  and  overarched  them  with  a  dazzling 
spray  of  sonnd  that  infosed  new  life  into  the 
instnunent.    liszt  also  added  his  taurt  deforce  ; 
and  mention  should  be  made  of  Herz,  who6# 
brillianej  was  onlj  eclipsed  by  that  of  Thal- 
berg.   "Die  fferm  of  Thalberg  can  be  found  in 
the  extraormnarj  violin  playmg  of  Paganini — 
that  is,  the  air  vocally  treated,  and  set  off  with 
aipeggioe.     The  later  composer  for  the  piano 
who  has  made  the  most  distinct  impression  by 
his  g^na  was  Chopin;  he  was  i^olent  of 
ideas,  and  master  of  the  mode  of  setting  them 
off  to  advantage.    As  a  poet  for  the  instrmnent 
he  held  a  first  rank ;  and  his  music  has  all  the 
brilliancy    which   characterizes   the  modem 
dramatic  school.    The  compositions  of  Men- 
delssohn for  the  piano  are  among  the  best  legar 
des  of  his  genius.    In  other  instrumental  music 
the  skill  of  the  present  day  has  reached  such  a 
hdght  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  has  culmi- 
nated.   The  principal  performers  in  Jullien's 
orchestra  as  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
several  years  since — ^E5nig  on  the  comet,  Bot- 
tenni  on  the  double  base,  and  Lavigne  on  the 
haniboy— Idt  nothing  of  excellence  to  be  de- 
flired.— The  past  and  present  condition  of  music 
in  the  United  States  merits  a  special  word. 
At  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  the  institution 
of  a  theatre  at  the  seat  of  government,  which 
was  then  at  Philadelphia,  drew  together  some 
&iglish  actors,  of  whom  tradition  speaks  favor- 
ably as  nngers  of  their  national  music.  Among 
the  rest,  Incledon,  the  great  English  tenor,  en- 
larsed  the  popular  ideas  as  to  song.   Afterward, 
*    in  New  Orleans  M.  Davis  established  an  opera 
company  of  much  merit,  and  an  orchestra  to 
match.    The  appearance  of  an  Italian  opera 
troupe  in  New  York  about  1826  worked  a  revo- 
haiotL    This  troupe  was  brought  here  in  part 
throo^h  the  instrumentality  of  Signer  Da  Ponte, 
the  friend  of  Mozart  and  the  writer  of  the  libret- 
to of  Don  Oiowmniy  who  lived  for  some  time 
in  New  York.    The  director  of  the  troupe.  Si- 
gner Garcia,  was  a  great  artist,  and  had  all 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school.    His 
daughter,  Madame  Malibran,  showed  immense 
talent,  and  her  fame  subsequently  filled  Europe. 
A  few  years  afterward  another  Italian  com^ar 
ny,  composed  of  admirable  artists,  fhrther  in- 
Iraraced  the  musical  taste  of  the  public.    Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Wood  next  came,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  appeared  in  a  translation  of  La  »on^ 
MmMa  that  public  enthusiasm  glowed  at  her 
performances.    She  subsequently  appeared  in 
^mna  translated,  and  penormed  in  Philadel- 
phia with  surpassing  rolendor;  for  allhough 
the  theatre  was  small,  the  orchestra  numbered 
M}  the  chorus  70,  and  the  staged  decorations 


were  even  superior  to  those  of  the  ItaUem  at 
Paris.  Jir.  and  Mrs.  Seguin,  Mr.  Frazer,  Miss 
ShirrefT,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Pyne,  Mr.  Guilmette, 
and  others  contributed  greatly  to  spread  a  taste 
for  opera  through  the  English  language.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  build  a  grand  opera  house 
in  Philadelphia,  but  failed  at  the  period  of  the 
financial  calamities  about  the  year  1840.  Since 
then  an  opera  house  has  been  built  there  which 
is  considered  a  model  of  completeness.  Boston 
had  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first  very  large 

rra  house,  a  splendid  stracture  and  worthy  of 
intellectual  culture  of  that  city.  The  opera 
house  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
the  world,  though  it  is  bad  as  to  interior  shape. 
Cincinnati  has  also  built  a  fine  opera  house, 
said  to  rival  any  for  its  decorations.  A  new  one 
has  l&tely  been  erected  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Brooklyn  has  one  in  process  of  constmction. 
The  building  of  these  houses  was  preceded  by 
the  visits  of  the  best  European  artists,  and  now 
the  American  public  have  nothing  to  hear  su- 
perior to  what  they  have  heard.  £  orchestras, 
especially  in  New  York,  there  have  been  im- 
mense improvements.  The  philharmonic  so- 
ciety of  New  York  numbers  nearly  100  expe- 
rieiused  performers.  In  military  music  New 
York  holds  a  first  rank.  In  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments  the  United  States  rival 
Europe.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
crystal  palace  it  was  found  that  the  American 
makers  were  as  good  as  the  European.  Piano- 
fortes of  the  best  quality  are  now  produced, 
and  the  annual  sale  is  estimated  at  from  $12,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  manufacture  of 
church  organs  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous 
extent.  In  the  printing  or  engraving  of  music 
a  great  traffic  is  maintained,  but  chiefly  in  sheet 
music,  or  short  pieces.  Several  young  ladies 
of  American  birth  have  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage,  and  some  of  promise  are  now  studying 
in  Europe.  One  of  them.  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, a  contralto,  has  achieved  eminence  as  a 
dramatic  artist.  Mr.  Gottschalk,  an  American, 
has  acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  pianist. 
In  composition,  Mr.  Bristow  has  written  sym- 
phonies with  eminent  success,  as  well  as  vocal 
music.  His  latest  work,  a  Te  Deum,  is  a  care- 
fnUy  executed  classic.  Mr.  Robert  Stoepel  has 
copiposed  a  vocal  and  instrumental  work,  on 
Longfellow^s  **  Hiawatha,"  ftill  of  appropriate 
portrayings  and  most  minutely  elaboratect.  In 
musical  literature  there  are  several  flourishing 
periodicflJs. 

MUSE,  a  concretionary  substance  of  peculiar 
and  most  powerful  odor,  which  is  secreted  in  a 
projecting  hairy  sac  or  bag  between  the  umbil- 
icus and  uie  prepuce  of  the  male  of  a  small  Asi- 
atic animal,  shaped  like  a  deer,  and  named  by 
Linnffius  mo»(^tu  tno9chifertii.  The  sac  is  from 
2  to  8  inches  long,  and  contains  from  2  to  8 
drachms  of  musk,  which  when  first  removed  is 
soft  and  almost  liquid,  but  afterward  hardens 
and  dries  into  a  substance  resemblingdark-ool- 
ored  snufi^,  coarsely  granulated.  The  musk 
deer,  as  the  animal  is  commonly  called,  is  found 
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in  the  central  moiintiunoas  regioiifl  of  Asia  ibet 
lie  between  India  and  Siberia,. frequenting  the 
eolder  portions  of  these  coantries  near  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  coming 
ont  for  food  chieflj  at  night,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  agiUtj  in  leaping  among  the  rocks.  The 
hunters,  who  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin 
as  well  as  for  its  musk,  immediately  cut  off,  tie 
up,  and  dry  the  sac,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  com- 
merce, the  pod ;  and  in  this  state  the  article  is 
transported.  In  China,  where  it  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied to  commerce,  the  pods  are  packed  for 
shipment  in  catty  boxes  holding  from  20  to  25 
eadi.  A  single  pod  being  worth  from  $15  to 
$18,  the  adulteration  of  the  artide  is  a  profita- 
ble operation ;  and  the  Chinese  practise  it  with 
great  skill,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  eenuine 
musk  is  scarcely  known  in  trade.  Dried  blood, 
haying  the  appearance  of  musk,  is  introduced 
into  artificial  sacs  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  a  yariety  of  other  substances  are  add- 
ed, with  which  enough  musk  is  intermixed  to 
give  its  strong  odor  to  the  mass,  ^usk  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  is  also  mixed  together  by  the 
Chinese  with  the  intention  of  passing  off  the 
whole  as  the  best.  That  of  Tonquin,  whidi  is 
obtained  only  from  China,  is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  southern  Siberia,  which  is  also  carried 
to  China  as  well  as  to  Russia.  The  Siberian 
article  is  receired  to  some  extent  through  Eu- 
rope. The  pods  are  larger  and  more  elongated 
than  the  Chinese,  and  the  musk  is  in  finer 
mdns,  and  possesses  a  fetid  odor;  while  the 
Chinese  is  very  strongly  scented,  and  has  an 
odor  somewhat  ammoniaoaL  A  yariety  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  brought  from 
Thibet  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  es- 
teemed better  than  the  Siberian,  but  inferior  to 
the  Chinese. — ^Musk  is  familiarly  known  as  a 
perfbme  of  most  penetrating  and  lasting  odor. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  Tavemier,  Char- 
din,  and  other  travellers  in  Asia,  it  is  so  pow- 
erM  when  first  taken  from  the  animal  that 
those  exposed  to  its  influence  are  in  danger  of 
hsDmorrhage  from  the  nostrils^  even  when  the 
nose  and  mouth  are  protected  by  coverings  of 
linen.  Headache  is  often  produced  by  ap- 
proaching the  sacs  even  in  the  open  air.  The 
substance  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  still  largely  us^  by  eastern  na- 
tions and  to  some  extent  in  civilized  countries, 
being  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or 
emulsion.  Its  use  is  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  its  effects  have  been  found  high- 
ly beneficial,  among  other  instances,  in  danger- 
ous cases  of  infantile  convulsions  caused  by 
spasm  of  the  intestines.  Husk  is  however 
oniefly  of  value  as  a  perfume ;  and  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  substances  for  the  diffusiveness 
and  permanence  of  its  odor.  A  whole  room 
has  been  known  to  be  perfumed  with  it  for  80 
years,  jmd  no  perceptible  loss  of  weight  in  the 
musk  was  occasioned  thereby ;  and  specimens 
known  to  be  100  years  old  were  as  strong  as 
the  fresh  article.  One  part  communicates  its 
smell  to  more  than  8,000  piffts  of  inodorous 


powder.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably  bitter  snd 
acrid.  Its  chemical  composition  is  variabie  and 
exceedingly  complicated.  A  volatile  compoood, 
probably  of  anmionia  and  a  volatile  oil,  h^  beem 
found  by  Guibert  and  Blondeau  in  the  propoN 
tion  of  47  per  cent.  Beside  this,  they  sqia- 
rated  a  large  number  of  other  ingredients. 

MUSK  DEER  (mo9ehid4B\  a  famUy  of  smaD 
ruminants,  living  in  flocks  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  arcU- 
4>elago.  They  have  no  horns  in  either  sex  ai^ 
no  lachrymal  sinuses,  but  the  males  have  two 
elongated  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  used  as  in- 
struments of  defence  and  offence ;  the  legs  in 
some  are  exceedingly  slender;  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  presence  in  the  males  of  some 
of  the  species  of  a  bag  or  pouch  beneath  the 
abdomen,  which  secretes  the  powerfully  odo> 
iferous  substance  known  as  musk.  The  true 
musk  deer  (moichvi  momihifervMy  Lina)  is  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  roebuck,  with  shorter 
legs  and  thicker  body;  the  color  is  reddish 
brown,  paler  below  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
limbs,  with  throat  and  streak  on  ^ach  side  of 
the  neck  white,  and  sometimes  whitish  graj 
on  the  sides;  the  hair  is  stiff,  long,  and  corled: 
the  canines  project  an  inch  beyond  the  doeea 
mouth;  the  hoofr  are  long  and  sharp,  well 
adapted  for  the  rocky  places  in  which  they  de- 
light to  dwell  in  the  manner  of  the  chamois; 
the  ears  are  long  and  the  tail  short  It  is  shjr, 
very  active,  and  not  easily  taken ;  it  is  p^^ 
sued  chiefly  for  the  odorous  secretion,  whioi  is 
strongest  and  most  abundant  during  the  rutting 
season.  This  species  is  distributed  over  the 
mountainous  regions  of  central  Asia,  especially 
Thibet  and  China,  extending  even  into  northern 
Tartary.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  the 
skins  are  prepared  as  articles  of  dotlung  and  as 
leatlier.  A  species  is  said  to  exist  near  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.— In  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  its  islands  are  the  allied  genera 
Uragvhu  (Briss.)  and  meminna  (GrayX  contain- 
ing the  most  diminutive  of  rummants,  some  of 
them  no  larger  in  the  body  than  a  hare.  The 
napu  musk  deer  (  T,  Javanieu$y  Briss.)  has  short- 
er ears,  smooth  hair,  very  slender  legs,  with 
the  supplementary  hoofs  at  a  greater  distance 
frtHn  tiie  ground ;  like  the  rest  of  the  genns  it 
has  no  musk  sac ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  foil- 
grown  hare,  of  a  glossy  ferruginous  brown  col- 
or, lighter  along  the  back ;  throat,  chin,  under 
parts,  and  inside  of  the  limbs  white  j  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  chest  are  8  broad,  white,  radi- 
ating stripes,  separated  anteriorly  by  bands  of 
blackish  brown ;  and  a  white  line  passes  back 
on  the  cheek  from  the  lower  lip.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  mouse  deer  in  the  struts  of 
Malacca.  It  inhabits  Java  and  Sumatra,  fie- 
quenting  thickets  near  the  sea  shore,  and  M; 
ing  principally  on  berries  of  a  species  of  ow 
$ia;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when  taken  y<HUig| 
The  kanchil  (  T.  pygmauM,  Briss.)  is  of  the  size  of 
a  small  rabbit,  of  a  delicate  and  ele^t  shape, 
and  very  active ;  this  is  the  q>ecies  which, 
when  pursued,  is  said  to  leap  to  the  branches 
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of  i  tree,  hMidng  M»t>^iided  bt  Hie  ealdfiM 
until  its  enenif  has  i>as9ed  by ;  the  flesh  is  ex- 
eoUe&t/  The  eolor  is  reddish  brown  on  the 
bedc,  bay  on  tiie  sides,  white  below,  with  8 
white  streaks  nnder  the  throat ;  it  is  common 
in  the  p^ninsnla  of  Malacca  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  where  it  is  captured  in  traps  or 
by  throwii^^  sticks  at  the  legs  when  it  comes 
to  feed  on  the  sweet  potatoes  at  night ;  it  is 
Toy  conninj^,  feigning  death  when  canght  in  a 
noose.— The  Oe^on  mnsk  (meminna  Indica^ 
Gray)  is  abont  17  inches  high,  an  ele^t,  gracer 
All,  and  gentle  animal,  whose  flesh  is  excellent 
food ;  tlM  gronnd  color  is  cinereous  olive,  spot* 
ted,  strips^  and  baited  with  white;  it  lives  ill 
the  jmi^  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 

MUSK  OX  (^i^  fnoMhatm,  Blainy.),  a  m- 
minatlBg  animal  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
America,  seeming  to  form,  as  its  generic  name 
imports,  the  connecting  Hnk  between  the  ot 
ana  Ui«  shcMi.    It  is  about  ^e  size  of  a  2-vear-' 
old  cow,  b\  feet  from  the  nose  to  root  6f  tail, 
tad  weighs  about  700  lbs.,  2  or  8  times  as  much 
as  ^  reindeer;  the  head  is  large,  and*  sur- 
mounted  by  In^ad  flat  horns  in  both  sexes ;  in 
fte  males  die  hbms  meet  on  the  median  line  of 
tibe  head,  fhnn  which  they  bend  down  on  the 
dieeka,  and  then  turn  outward  and  upward, 
much  as  in  the  gnu ;  dull  white  and  rough  on 
the  basal  hal^  they  are  smooth  and  shining  be- 
yond, and  black  at  the  point ;  the  horns  of  an 
old  male  measured  by  Dr.  Kane  were  2^  fbet 
from  Up  to  tip,  and  each  1|  feet  to  the  median 
Une  of  the  head.    The  nose  is  very  obtuse,  with 
only  the  small  space  between  the  nostrils  naked ; 
tiie  ears  not  perceptible,  the  tail  concealed  by 
tiie  hair,  tiie  legs  ^ort>  and  the  hoo&  broad  and 
faiflexed  at  the  tips.    The  hair  is  so  long  that  it 
almost  reaches  the  ground,  so  that  the  animal 
looks  more  Uke  a  large  sheep  or  goat  than  an  ox ; 
the  color  is  brownisn  black,  more  6r  less  griz- 
ded.    The  musk  ox  frequents  arctic  America 
from  lai  «0*  to  79**  N.,  and  from  long.  67*  80^ 
W.  to  the  Pacific  coast;  though  Dr.  Sane  saw 
BO  Uving  ^Mcimens,  the  skeletons  and  probable 
footraarks  were  so  numerous  that  he  was  in* 
dmed  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  £squi« 
maux  that  these  animals  had  been  recent  visit* 
on,  aod  nrobi^ly  migrated  from  America  to 
meulttid;  they  are  generally  seen  in  herds 
of  SO  or  80,  ki  rooky  barren  luids,  and  feed  on 
^nas  and  ficbens ;  the  rutting  season  is  about  the 
and  of  August^  and  the  young  are  bom  toward 
ibe  first  of  June.    Though  the  legs  are  ^ort^ 
tiler  ran  very  fast,  and  dimb  hills  and  rocks 
wiUi  great  fiicHity ;  they  are  difficult  to  approach 
aeept  by  tiie  concealed  hunter ;  the  males  are 
insable,  atad  often  dangerous  when  slightlT 
woaaded;  the  flesh,  when  &t,  is  well  tSsted, 
bnt  when  lean  smells  strongly  of  musk,  as  does 
th«  whole  animal,  whence  its  name;  the  hal# 
IsVmg  and  fine,  afid,  If  it  could  be  obtained  in 
*>fieMQt  quanti^,  would  be  useful  in  the  ftrtsi 
^«kiii  is  made  into  articles  of  dress  by  the 
S^^Qhaanx.    The  tracks  made  by  this  animal 
lama  i&ow  ai«  much  like  those  of  the  rein* 
Youxn. — 5 


ds«r,  somewhat  larger,  and  can  be  dist^golri)^ 
ed  only  by  the  skimd  hunter.  Only  one  living 
species  is  known,  and  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  this  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  It 
is  very  rare  in  collections,  the  only  Specimen  in 
the  United  States  being  in  the  museum  of  the 
Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences,  4 
stuffed  skin  presented  by  Dr.  Kane.  It  is  said 
to  occur  fbssil  at  £schscbolt2  b^  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  The  hc%  Falkmi  (De  Esy)  of  North 
America  and  the  fossil  oxen  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  coming  near  the 
musk  ox,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Leidy^ 
under  the  name  of  Mtherwm,  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
*'  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge^ 
(1868),  as  the  R  tanifrm^  and  B.  b&mbifiumi; 
these  probably,  he  says,  were  clothed  in  a  long 
fleece,  &nd  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  just  anterior  to  the  drift  period. 
The  Siberian  and  northern  European  jfoedls 
probably  belong  to  thejKenus  a9iba$> 

MUSKI^Omil,  a  S.  £.  CO.  of  Ohio,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Mdskingum  river  and  drained  by 
Licking  river  and  other  branches;  area.  665 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  48,878.  It  has  a  diver- 
ged surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  contuns  bitu- 
minous coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  tiie  last  pro- 
cured by  deep  boring  into  the  whitish  sand- 
stcMie,  or  salt  rock.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  415,847  bushels  of  wheat,  1,144,855  of 
Indian  com,  281,748  of  oats,  and  194,866  lbs. 
of  wooL  There  were  6  establishments  menu* 
facturing  189,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  20 
flour  mOls,  10  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  1 
cotton  and  8  woollen  factories,  14  tanneries,  5 
printing  offices  issuing  1  daily,  1  tri-'weekly, 
and  6  weekly  newspapers,  105  churches,  1  col^ 
lege,  and  15,800  pupils  attending  puUic  schools^ 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal  and  the 
central  Ohio  railroad  j  and  the  Oindnnsti,  Wil* 
mington,  and  Zanesville  ndlroad  has  its  termi- 
nus at  the  capita],  Zaoesville. 

MUSKINGUM,  a  river  of  Ohio,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Walhonding  and  Tuscara- 
was, which  rise  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  and* 
unite  at  Ooshootori;  whence  it  flows  in. a  S.  £> 
direction  for  about  110  m.  through  Muskingum,  , 
Morgan,  and  Washington  counties,  and  enters 
the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta,  its  mouth  being  225 
yards  wide.  At  Zanesville  It  is  obstructed  by 
fulls.  Here  there  is  a  canal  with  a  dam  and 
locks.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Dres- 
den, 95  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  which  place  there 
is  a  side  cut  to  the  Ohio  canal. 

MUSKOGEES.    See  Obbeks. 

MUSERAT  (fiber  nbetkiau.  Guv.), an  Amef^^ 
lean  rodent,  ^e  only  species  of  its  genus, 
well  known  for  its  aquatic  habits;  it  is  also 
called  musquash,  musk  beaver,  and  cmdatnL 
The  dentition  is:  incisora  |,  and  molars  {r},  iA 
idl  16  teeth.  The  body  is  rat-like,  the  head  and 
neck  short ;  the  eyes  and  ears  very  small,  thd 
latter  having  no  special  arrangement  except 
their  dense  tar  to  exclude  the  water ;  the  upper 
lip  not  cleft,  and  hairy  between  the  teeth  and 
nose ;  lips  thick  imd  fleshy;  nose  thiek  and  ob- 
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tofle ;  0  horiacmtal  rows  of  whiskers,  with  some 
over  the  eye  and  under  the  chin ;  the  legs  short, 
And  the  thighs  hid  in  the  body ;  the  claws  com- 
pressed and  inonrved,  the  8d  toe  the  longest  on 
the  fore  feet  and  the  4th  on  the  hind  feet ;  the 
hind  feet  appear  slightly  twisted,  the  inner  edge 
posterior  to  the  outer,  by  which  the  animal  can 
*^  feather  the  oar*'  when  the  foot  is  brought  for- 
wiurd  in  swimming ;  aU  the  feet  are  partly 
webbed,  naked  below,  covered  with  short  hairs 
above,  and  have  their  edges  more  or  less  mar- 
gined with  bristly  fringes ;  the  tail  is  f  as  lone 
as  the  body,  compresMd,  2-edged  at  the  end, 
scaly,  with  short  tnin  hair;  the  fore  feet  are  4- 
toed,  with  a  wart-like  Uiumb,  and  the  hind  feet 
6-toed.  The  head  and  body  are  from  18  to  16 
inches  long,  and  the  taO  9  or  10  inches ;  the 
general  color  is  ruddy  brown  above,  darker  on 
the  back,  and  cinereous  beneath ;  some  speci- 
mens are  very  dark  brown ;  the  long  hair  is 
fine,  compact,  and  silky,  with  coarser  hairs  in- 
termingled, especially  above.  The  dentition  is 
arvicolme,  but  the  characters  of  the  feet  and 
tail,  the  larger  size,  and  the  ffreat  expansion  of 
the  temporu  bones  over  the  head,  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  It  is  more  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  North  America  than  the  beaver, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  does  not  disappear  at  the 
approach  of  civilization;  it  is  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  arctic  America,  even  on  the  K.  W.  coast;  it 
is  strictly  an  American  animal,  the  skins  ob- 
tained from  Eamtchatka  having  been  procured 
from  the  tribes  on  the  American  side  of  Beh- 
ring's  straits;  fortunately  for  the  rice  planter,  it 
is  not  found  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Carolina, 
Geoi^a,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  though  it  ex- 
tends much  fiirther  south.  Its  &vorite  locality 
is  a  grassy  marsh  or  bank  of  a  lake  or  sluggish 
stream;  nocturnal  in  habit,  it  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  daytime  swimming  a  stream  or 
diving  into  the  mouth  of  its  hole ;  awkward  on 
land,  it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
very  lively  and  playful  in  the  water ;  it  often 
.swims  16  or  20  yaHtf  under  water.  The  bur- 
rows are  made  in  banks  skirting  streams,  the 
entrances  being  under,  water,  thence  leading  up- 
ward above  the  highest  freshets;  their  wmter 
galleries  often  extend  40  or  60  feet  from  the 
water,  the  central  part  containing  the  neets 
made  of  dried  reeds  and  grasses;  in  swamps 
and  marshy  lands  they  sometimes  raise  mounds 
of  sticks,  twigs,  and  leaves  from  2  to  4  feet 
above  the  suriQEice,  in  which  are  their  grassy 
beds  large  enough  to  accommodatie  several  ani- 
mals ;  the  entrance  to  these  is  also  under  water, 
^he  surface  of  which  they  take  care  shall  not  be 
entirely  frozen.  The  fur  was  once  in  great  de- 
mand for  hats,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skins  were  annually  exported  for  this  purpose 
to  Europe ;  their  value  is  now  only  10  to  26 
cents  each,  as  they  are  used  diiefiy  for  cheap 
furs ;  the  animal,  however,  is  generally  killed 
when  possible,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
dams  and  embankments.  They  are  not  at  all 
iQBakig,  and  may  be  caught  in  ordinary  b<» 


traps,  or  in  steel  traps  placed  Just  under  water 
ana  baited  with  sweet  apples  or  parsnips;  they 
are  often  dug  out  of  their  holes,  hunted  by  do^i, 
and  speared  in  their  nests.  like  the  common 
rat,  tney  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  grasses, 
roots,  vegetables,  mussels  and  other  moUudU, 
fruits,  ana  even  flesh ;  they  are  injurious  ratiwr 
from  digginff  under  embankments  and  1lnde^ 
mining  meadows  than  from  destroying  vegeta- 
tion either  in  field  or  garden ;  great  numben 
are  kiUed  by  lynxes,  foxes,  owls,  and  otLer  ra- 
pacious mammals  and  birds.  They  are  veiy 
prolific,  bringing  forth  4  to  6  young  at  a  time, 
8  times  a  year ;  they  have  a  strong  musky  odor, 
which  to  most  persons  is  less  ofiensive  than 
that  of  the  mink,  and  far  less  so  than  that  of 
the  skunk ;  the  fiesh  is  considered  palatable  in 
some  localities,  though  it  is  generally  very  ftl 

MUSLIN,  a  thin  kind  of  cotton  cloth  witk 
a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  The  name  is  de- 
rived fh>m  the  town  of  Mosul  in  Asia,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  manufactured. 
The  first  importation  of  the  article  into  £of* 
land  from  India  was  in  1670,  and  in  1690  it 
was  manufactured  both  in  England  and  Fraooe. 
The  muslins  produced  now  oy  machinery  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  6witze^ 
land,  rival  in  fineness  of  texture  and  beantj 
of  finish  those  woven  in  the  hand  looms  of  the 
East 

MUSONIUS,  Oaius  Rufus,  a  Roman  stoic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  1st  centory 
A.  D.  Nero  banished  him  to  Gyarns  in  66, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  been  a  partj  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  On  the  d^th  of  Nero  be 
returned  from  exile,  and  when  Antonius  Primal, 
the  general  of  Vespasian,  was  advancing  against 
Rome,  he  joined  the  emoassy  sent  by  Vitellins 
to  make  terms  with  his  enemies.  After  the 
downfall  of  Vitellius  he  became  reconciled  to 
Vespasian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  Rome. 
The  only  edition  of  the  extant  fWuments  of  bb 
works  is  that  of  Peerlkamp  (Haarlem,  1822). 

MUSPRATT,  Jambs  Srsbidak,  a  BritiA 
chemist,  bom  in  Dublin,  March  8, 1S21.  He 
removed  at  an  early  age  to  Liverpool,  where  hi« 
father  establiahed  a  la^  chemical  manufactory, 
and  while  at  school  showed  a  predilection  fer 
the  study  of  chemistry.  At  the  age  of  18  M 
travelled  through  France  and  Germany,  and 
subsequently  studied  in  the  laboratoiy  of  Pro- 
fessor Graham  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  tcccor 
panied  to  London.  Before  reaching  the  age  w 
17  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  intmrted 
with  the  chemical  department  in  a  hirge  mano- 
flacturing  establishment  in  Manchester,  and  be 
also  published  a  lecture  on  chloride  of  hme. 
After  an  attempt  to  embark  in  busineas  in 
America,  by  which  he  lost  money,  he  repaued 
in  1848  to  Gieesen  and  became  a  pupil  of  Ii«D^ 
under  whcmi  for  the  next  two  years  he  apphw 
hhnself  indefatigablr  to  the  study  of  the  higb- 
er  branches  of  chemistry.  His  first  origini^.  P*- 
per  of  importance  was  one  on  the  ^^P^^ 
published  in  liebig  and  WOhler's  Afmam, » 
which  he  proved  the  analogy  between  the  aw- 
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phites  and  the  carbonates,  "  a  discoyerv,^*  ao- 
cording  to  Benseliua,  "  overlooked  bj  all  pre- 
Tiooa  inyesdgators,"  and  which  procured  nim 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.    In  con- 
lonction  with  Dr.  Hofinann  he  subsequently 
Oiaeoyered  the  important  organic  bases,  tolui- 
dine  and  nitraniline.    While  at  Giessen  he 
edited  Plattner^s  **  Treatise  on  the  Blowpipe," 
with  many  valuable  additions.    Between  1845 
and  ld47  he  travelled  over  Europe,  returning 
in  the  latter  year  to  Giossen,  where  he  disoov- 
ered  several  remarkable  bodies  produced  from 
the  fulpho-cyanidee  of  ethyle  and  methyle. 
In  1848  he  returned  to  England,  was  married 
to  Miss  Susan  Cushman,  an  American  actress, 
and  soon  after  founded  a  college  of  chemistry 
in  Liverpool,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the 
director.    In  1854,  at  the  request  of  a  publish- 
ing house  in  Glai^w,  he  conmiencea  a  dic- 
tionary of  chemistry,  published  in  Europe  and 
America  in  parts,  reaching  a  circulation  of  up- 
ward of  60,000  copies;  it  was  completed  in 
1860  (2  vols,  royal  8vo.).    It  was  translated 
into  German  and  French,  and  the  number  of 
snbsmbers  in  those  countries  exceeded  20,000. 
Bk  remaining  works  are :  ^*  Outlines  of  Quali- 
tative Analysis  for  Students;''  papers  on  the 
selenites;  on  carmufellic  acid,  a  new  acid  from 
doves;  on  the  influences  of  chemistry  on  the 
ammal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingd<»n,  Ao» 
MUBQUA^.    SeeMusKBAT. 
MUSSCHENBROEE,  Phtbb  vak,  a  Butch 
math^natieiau  and  natural  philosopher,  born 
in  Leyden,  March  14, 1692,  died  tnere.  Sept 
19, 1761.    He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  in  1717  formed  an  intimacy 
with  'sGravesande,  with  whom  he  pursued  a 
OKnmon  course  of  stud^,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly cooperated  with  him  in  introducing  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy  into  Hol- 
land.   In  1718  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  and  soon  after  visited  England  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making 
himself  acquainted  with  his  system.    In  1719 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
medidtte  in  the  university  of  Doesburg,  which 
be  resigned  in  1728  for  the  chair  of  philosophy 
and  miUhematics  at  Utrecht    Here  he  remain- 
ad  untQ  1789,  refusing  in  the  mean  time  a  pro- 
iMBordiip  at  GOttingen,  and  about  1740  ao- 
a^ijbed  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Leyden, 
TOch  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his 
fifa.    His  W(nks  contain  many  original  re- 
•aar^es  in   experimental   physics,  and   are 
among  the  earliest  expositions  of  the  Newtonian 
philoeoi^y ;  ^®  cohesion  of  bodies,  the  phos- 
pborasoent  properties  which  many  bodies  ao- 
«iife  from  exposure  to  lig^t,  magnetism,  capU- 
wy  attraction,  and  the  size  of  the  earth  being 
■mg  the  sul^eots  most  successfblly  treated. 
Mussel,  a  well  known   lamellibranchiate 
btnlTs  moUusk  of  the  genus  mytUw  (Linn.). 
I^  bekmgs  to  the  dimyarian  group,  or  those 
Ittfing  two  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  being 
maQ;  the  mantle  has  a  distinct  anal  orifice ; 


the  foot  is  small,  cylindrical,  grooved,  with, 
many  retractile  muscles  and  a  large  silky  byssus 
divided  to  its  base;  the  shell  is  longitudind 
and  subtriangular,  with  the  beaks  termmal  and 
pointed,  dark-colored  and  shining.  The  com- 
mon salt  water  mussel  (Mi  edtUii,  lann.)  is  from 
1  to  2^  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  c^  a 
greenish  black  color  externdly  and  purplish 
and  bluish  white  withm.  This  species  is  es- 
teemed as  food  in  Europe ;  they  lie  to- 
gether in  large  beds  uncovered  at  low  water, 
and  are  more  widely  spread  and  more  easily 
obtained  than  the  oyster ;  they  are  most  es- 
teemed in  autumn,  as  in  the  spring  or  spawn- 
ing season  they  are  apt  to  disarrange  delicate 
stomachs  and  to  produce  a  cutaneous  eruption; 
thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  obtained  for 
food  and  bait  for  deep  sea  fisheries,  aiFording 
employment  for  hundreds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, especially  along  the  frith  of  Forth ;  they 
anchor  themselves  very  firmly  to  rocks  ai^ 
stones  by  the  homv  threads  of  the  byssus^ 
directed  by  means  of  the  foot,  and  attached  by 
their  broad  disk-shaped  extremities.  The  com- 
mon mussel  of  New  England  (if.  horealis^  Lam.), 
by  some  considered  the  same  as  the  last  species, 
is  eaten,  fresh  and  pickled,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  is  more  commonly  used  for  bait 
or  manure.  The  forms  of  these  shells  are  very 
various,  from  accidental  dbtortions  or  from  the 
shape  of  the  cavities  and  crevices  in  which  they 
are  commonly  wedged.  Several  other  species 
are  described. — Another  shell,  commonly  called 
mussel  by  the  fishermen,  is  the  allied  eenua 
modiola  (Lam.),  known  in  Europe  as  tiie  horse ' 
mussel.  Our  common  species  (M.  modioUu^ 
Turton)  ia  from  4i  to  6  inches  long  and  from 
2i  to  8  inches  wide ;  the  shell  is  thick,  coarse, 
and  rough,  with  the  beaks  snbterminal;  the 
oolor  externally  is  chestnut  or  dark  brown- 
pearly  within.  It  inhabits  deep  water,  attach- 
ing itself  very  firmly  to  rocks,  from  which  it  is 
torn  in  great  numbers  during  violent  storms : 
it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  distorted,  and 
has  sea  weed  or  some  paradte  attached  to  it ; 
though  too  tough  for  fooo,  it  makes  excellent  bait 
for  cod  and  other  deep  sea  fishes,  but  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  when  wanted.  Other  spe- 
cies live  in  brackish  water ;  some  in  Europe  are 
said  to  burrow  and  make  a  nest  of  sand  and 
fragments  of  shells. — ^The  fresh  water  mussel 
{anod4m)  and  river  mussel  (vnio)  are  dimyarians^ 
with  a  large  foot  not  byssiferous  in  the  adult ; 
the  liing^  is  toothed.  The  A.  fltniatiUt  (Gould) 
has  a  thin,  inequilateral  shell,  grassy  green  ex- 
temaUy  and  lilac-tinted  white  within,  and  at> 
tains  a  length  of  4i  inches ;  it  is  common  in 
mill  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  Many  other 
species  of  this  genus,  and  of  unio  and  allied 
genera  in  North  America,  have  been  specially 
described  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea.  Some  of  the  unios, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  produce 
very  fine  pearls,  a|id  a  short  time. since  there 
was  a  general  pearl  hunting  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  a  few  valuable  specimens  after  an  immense 
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Amoont  of  gtaettSij  unprofitable  labor.  Tha 
paarl  muaBel  of  £arq)6  (  U.  margari^fara,  Linn.) 
Baa  long  been  faftmooB  for  the  omameDtal  excre* 
lionB  fo>uid  in  itsahell,  some  of  which  have  been 
d  rare  bean^,  large  nze,  and  great  value— • 
^not  orient  pearli^  but  pale  and  wan." 

MUSSET,  Loxjin  Qraxlea  Altbed  db,  a 
French  poet^  bom  in  Paria,  Nov.  11, 1810,  died 
there,  Maj  1^1657.  His  fkther  was  M.  Muaset- 
Padiej,  a  govemment  employee,  known  b j  hit 
Mutoir§  delaH0  0tlei  otwragu  d$  J,  J,  BtntM^ 
•MNi(28vol0.8vo.,Fkri8, 1828-^6).  AlfredMua* 
aet  attended  the  <soll6ge  Henri  lY.,  where  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
among  his  classmates.  Heis  said  to  have  written 
ft  tragedy  aa  early  as  1826,  and  in  1828  received 
a  prise  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  '^Motives 
of  Human  Judgment."  He  altmiated  for  some 
time  between  the  stupes  of  medicine,  law,  and 
art,  and  was  for  a  short  period  attadied  to  a 
banking  house,  but  was  eventually  encouraged 
in  his  predilection  for  literature  by  intercourse 
with  Oharies  Kodier  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
first  work.  ZMomtetil' J^f»e^7Me<<r/ta^  (1880), 
irevealed  his  poetid  talent,  and  excited  mudi 
aittoition  and  oomment  on  account  of  the  un- 
bridled utterances  of  a  fSmtastio  and  erotic  ima^ 
gination.  His  next  hnportant  production,  L$ 
^peetaeU  dam  tm/attimil  (1888),  consisted  of  a 
tragical  poem  (La  eoupe  et  la  Uirm\  a  graoeftil 
•omedy  or  ifwntgUo  (A  qttoi  recent  la  jeunm 
fiXXM  /),  and  a  kind  of  Byronic  narrative  in  versa 
(ifommina),  containing  eloquoit  lines  addressed 
to  the  Tyrolese,  which  were  regarded  by  his 
*  admirerB  as  the  mort  dassioal  produodon  of 
the  romantic  school.  More  perhaps  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  he  embodiea  in  his  effii- 
aions  morbid  and  skeptioal  views  of  life,  which 
mar  to  some  extent  rae  beauty  of  his  exquisite 
poem  BoUa  (1886),  and  of  his  Letbra  i*un  9oya^ 
ifiwr  and  (hnfmMM^vnmfaad  du  9ikk(l8Sfi\ 
which  latter  he  published  after  a  tour  in  Italy 
in  company  with  George  Band.  Among  tiie 
poems  which  he  publiMied  in  the  Betue  da 
deux  tnonda  from  1886  to  1840,  his  ode  to 
Malibnm,  his  NuUfj  ZeUre  d  LamartiMy  and 
Ve&povr  en  Dien  were  most  admired.  Durinff 
the  political  complications  in  1840  he  answered 
Beoker^s  German  warsong  in  regard  to  the  Rhine 
with  a  poem  entitled  Naue  Vawme  eu^  wire 
EMn  AUemand,  The  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  procured  for  him  the  oflQce  of 
librarian  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior;  and 
he  commemorated  the  death  of  that  prince  in 
1842  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  poems.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  alter  the  involution 
of  1848,  but  was  restored  to  it  after  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  empire  (1862),  with  the  title 
of  reader  to  the  empress,  aiM  also  succeed* 
ed  Dupaty  as  a  member  of  the  academy.  His 
f^Ma  emfUttB  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847-'9)  eom- 
prise  most  of  his  poetical  produetio^ns  up  to 
that  period.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
ttovelettea  and  tales,  moet  of  which  were  first 
published  in  the  Bewe  dee  deux  m<mde$  and 
OenetUutiarmei,  and  afterward  collected  in  1846 


and  partly  in  1847,  and  in  Ccntei  oompriibg 
Mimt  Peri8&ny  JSietoire  cTtm  marie  hlane,  and 
La  meuche  (1864). .  Among  hia  beat  flovelettet 
eat^EmmeUnemiSLMaTgot.  HewaaleassacMsB- 
fol  as  a  dramatist;  several  of  his  theatrieal 
pieces,  however,  parti«ularl7  Vh  ccmriee  (8d 
ed.,  Paris,  1848'),  i2  ne/autjtitm'  de  rtm  (186), 
taiill/aut  qvfune  parte  eoit  imverte  au  femei 
(1861),  were  received  with  great  favor.  A 
number  of  his  dramatic  compoi^ODs  are  inohd- 
ed  in  his  CemSdiei  et  praeeftee  (Paria,  1840, 
184Q,  and  1861).— Paul  Emn  bs,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Paria,  Nov.  7, 1804^  k 
the  author  of  many  snoeesaftil  novels,  as  Zoum 
(1886),  Anne  de  Boleyn  (1886),  Lm  nuUe  ito- 
Umnei  (1848),  mdiJem  le  Urewemr  (1848).  ffii 
Fmyme^  de  la  rSgence  is  regatded  as  one  of  fak 
best  productions,  and  has  passed  through  sevenl 
editions  (4th  ed.,  1868).  He  has  also  pablisbed 
a  great  number  of  novelettes  in  the  JUmu  ia 
deux  mondett  ^^  ^  ^^^  &  translation  of  G<»- 
si^s  memoirs  in  the  NMenaH  newq^aper.  Ii 
1848  he  became  the  dramatic  critio  of  that 
journal.  His  comedies  Xar^Mndl^^ZatifiM 
(1866),  and  Christine,  roi  de  JSkUde  (1867),  ex- 
hibit talent,  but  are  deficient  in  dramatic  efiki 

MUSSULMAN  and  MOSLEM,  cormptsonB 
of  the  Arable  mudim  (pi.  fmieUmin),  ^rengaed 
to  Qod,"  which  signifies  a  Mohammedan.  The 
proper  plural  of  Mussulman  is  Mussulmans. 

MUSTABD  (It  mcOarda),  the  pulveriied 
seeds  of  the  riw^  alba  or  white  mustard,  and 
the  S,  niger  or  black  mustard.    The  name  h 
also  applied  to  the  plants  thonselves,  which 
belong  to  the  natural  order  erueiferm.    Both 
species  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  and 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  in  America.   The 
plants,  are  annuals,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  S 
or  4  feet,  with  spreading  branches ;  they  flower 
in  the  month  of  June.    The  seed  vessels  ofAe 
black  mustard  are  smooth,  those  of  the  white 
rough  and  hairy.    The  seeds  of  the  former  are 
amail,  of  a  dark  brown  coloiv  inodorous  wh^ 
whole,  but  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water  give  a  strong  penetrating  odor  and  i 
sharp  burning  taste;  those  of  the  latter  are 
larg^,  of  a  yellow  color  and  less  pangent 
taste.    The  flour  of  mustard  ia  obtamed  ^ 
crushing  and  sifting  both  kinds  of  seeds,  which 
are  mixed  together  fbr  this  purpose.    The  M 
tsifting  yields  what  is  eallecl  the  impure  floor 
of  mmiard,  ihe  second  sifting  the  pure  floor 
of  mustard;  the  residue  in  the  sieve  is  called 
dressfaigs.     Several  pecnUar  chemieal  c^ 
pounds  have  b^en  extracted  from  the  "^^ 
black  mustard,  among  which  are  an  ax^  o«l^ 
myrondc,  oontaiidng  nitrogen  and  galpbortjmd 
myrosine,  which   is  smafogoua  to  emoWn^ 
the  albuminous  eonstltuentofafanon^  .Hiei^ 
when  mixed  together  in  cold  or  wann  wyMjr, 
cause  the  development  of  the  volatile  oil  er 
mustard,  to  which  the  peculiar  P'^'1*'*^*^ 
mustard  are  due.    As  heat,  alcohol,  and  •raj 
cause  the  myrosine  to  coagulate,  ^d  thas  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  volatUe  efl,  w  ^ 
of  hot  water  should  be  avoided  in  the  najn«<« 
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A  fixed  oil  of  mnstflrd  k  obtafn^ 
from  the  dresBings,  wliich  is  mixed  with  T$m 
and  other  oUs.    In  medkine  the  whole  iseeos 
of  mustard  are  eometiHiea  used  as  a  oathartioi 
and  pounded  or  broken  as  an  emetio.    The  floor 
of  mustard  is  eapeoially  oonvenient  where  an 
emetic  is  soddeulj  required,  as  in  eases  of  poi« 
VMUUff,   liaving   a  yery  speedy  effect     The 
quantity  giyen  is  a  large  teaspoonfal.     The 
powder  la  inyaluable  as  a  rube&eienti  and  mix- 
ed with  water  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  f^taplaiim,  acting  ^peeoily  and  powerfully, 
thou^  great  oare  shoold  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  remain  on  too  long;  as  vesication  with  ul» 
eeraticm  may  be  the  result.    If  a  very  speedy 
eflfoet  bo  not  required,  an  equal  portion  of 
whaeat  floar  or  rye  meal  may  be  mixed  with 
the  mustard.     The  oil  of  mnstard  is  also  a 
powerful  rubefiEieient,  and  has  been  given  in- 
ternally in  eases  of  oolic,  but  an  over-dose  is 
extremely  potsonons. — ^Mustard  was  used  by 
the  anoaentB  only  as  a  medicine,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Theophrastns,  Galen^  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  mutv.    Its  use  as  a  condiment  is  spoken 
of  by  Shakespeare  in  the  ^Taming  of  the 
Sirew,"  aot  4,  scene  8,  though  it  does  not 
saem  to  have  become  oommon  until  the  time  of 
George  L    Its  adulteration  is  laisely  practised 
in  Great  Britain— so  much  so,  uuii  a  special 
establishment  ia  now  provided  at  Deptford  for 
iQpplying  the  royal  navy  with  the  pure  article. 
The  substanoes  used  for  its  sophistication  are 
ehiefly  floor,  tonneric,  and  gypsnm,  turmeric 
improving  the  color,  and  also  being  a  cheap 
•obfldtote.    The  plant  spoken  of  as  mustard  in 
the  New  Testionent  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
tbrent  plant  £rom  our  mustard.    The  3,  Per- 
$icm,  a  native  of  Syria  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sgimd^ra^  is,  it  is  thought,  the  true  mustard 
tree  of  the  New  Testament,  in  whose  branches 
the  fowls  of  the  air  could  And  shelter. 

KDTINT  (IV.«iM(^  refractory,  stubborn; 
muUner^  to  rise  in  arms).    A  oentnrv  a^,  the 
word  mutiny  was,  as  we  learn  frcxa  laxicogra- 
pheia,  often  used  in  descrilnng  insurrection  or 
sedition  in  dvil  sooiety ;  but  It  is  now  applied 
axiolasiTdy  to  oertain  offences  by  sailors  and 
aoldierc    Properly  it  is  the  act  of  numbers  in 
nsistaooe  of  authority ;  but  by  statutes,  cer- 
tm  acta  of  individnals  are  declared  to  be 
sntiay.    The  act  of  congress  of  Maroh  8, 1686, 
defines  mutiny  or  revolt  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: ^If  any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of 
mj  iBaerioan  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
«r  on  any  other  waters  within  the  maritime 
and   admiralty   jnrisdiotion    of   the   United 
States,  shall  unlawfoUy,  wilfully,  and  with 
font  or  by  tend,  threats,  or  other  intimida- 
tkns,  usurp  the  eonmiandof  snch  ship  or  ves« 
td  tern  the  master  or  other  lawful  conmiand- 
h%  officer  thereof;   or  deprive  him  of  his 
authority  and  command  on  board  thereof;  or 
leMt  or  prevent  him  in  the  free  and  lawful 
exeroite  thereof;  or  transfer  such  authority 
sad  eommand  to  any  other  person  not  legally 
cntitlsd  thereto ;  every  saoh  person  so  o&no- 


inf  «  his  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed 
gouty  of  a  revolt  or  mutiny  and  felony.^'  The 
same  statute  provides  for  endeavors  and  con- 
spiracies to  excite  mutiny.  In  construction  of 
the  act  it  has  been  held  mat  mere  disobedience 
of  orders  by  one  or  two  of  the  seamen,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  excite  a  general  resistance 
or  disobedience,  and  insolent  conduct  or  lan- 
guage toward  the  master  or  violence  to  his  per- 
son, if  unaccompanied  by  other  acts  showing 
an  intention  to  subvert  his  authority  as  maater, 
are  not  sufficient  to  c^onstitnte  the  offence  of 
endeavoring  to  exdte  mutiny.  An  indictment 
lor  this  crime,  it  is  said,  must  set  forth  a  oou" 
federsoy  of  atlesst  twoof  the  men  to  refose  to 
do  fur^er  duty,  and  to  resist  the  lawM  oomr 
mands  of  the  officers.  The  offence  of  making 
a  revolt  was  by  the  ad;  of  April,  1790,  pumsln 
able  by  death.  By  the  act  of  1885,  now  in 
force,  it  is  punished  by  flue  not  exoeeding 
$2,000,  and  by  im[msonment  and  coaflnement 
at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  10  years,  ao- 
oording  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence;  while  attempts  to  excite  a  mutiny  are 
pnnialuible  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by 
unprisonment  not  ^cceeding  6  years,  or  by 
both.  Mutinous  conduct  in  the  arm V  and  navy 
is  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  April  10, 1808, 
and  of  April  28, 1800.  By  the  former,  *^  any 
officer  or  soldier  who  shall  be^  excite,  cause, 
or  join  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  in  any  irooff 
or  company  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  a^  perty,  post,  detachment,  or  guard, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  su<di  other  punishment  as 
by  a  court  martial  shall  be  infficted"  Under, 
the  kUAer,  **  if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall 
midEc,  Of  attempt  to  make,  any  mutinous  as- 
semUy,  he  shaU,  on  conviotion  thereof  by  a 
court  mart'ali  suffer  death." 

MUTTRA,  a  British  district  of  the  K.  W. 
provinces,  Hindostan,  between  lat.  27''  14'  and 
2r  a^  N.,  and  long.  77""  20'  and  78*  84'  E.; 
area,  1,607  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  862,909^ 
whom  about  70,000  were  Mohammedans.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Junma,  which  flows  to 

96  m.  within  or  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
district^  but  is  not  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
course  except  during  the  wet  season.  The  smw 
iSu^e  of  the  distnct  is  almost  uniformly  level,  and 
the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  generally  fertile* 
The  climate  is  extr^nely  hoi  in  springy  but 
tempered  a  liUle  in  summer  by  the  periodical 
rains.  Wheat,  bsrley,  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  are 
produced.  The  district  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  company  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1808.-<- 
MuTTBA,  the  capital  of  the  peceding  district,  is 
situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

97  m.  &  £.  from  Delhi ;  pop.  66,749.  It  is  i»o- 
toresquely  built  on  high  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  was  once  well  fortified*  Flights 
ef  stone  steps,  or  ghauts,  adorned  with  temples, 
lead  down  to  the  river,  which  is  aooounted  sa* 
cred  by  the  Hindoos,  and  every  day  crowds  of 
devotees  frequent  its  banks  to  perform  their 
religious  rites.    The  streets  are  steep,  narrow. 
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and  dirtf,  and  rendered  more  difficnlt  by  de^ 
ravines  which  run  through  the  town^  There 
are  some  striking  rained  buildings,  among 
which  is  a  fort,  having  on  its  roof  an  observa* 
torj  with  astronomiod  instruments.  One  of 
the  most  beaatiitil  edifices  is  a  temple  and 
dwelling  hoose  together,  bnilt  by  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Gwalior,  and  approach- 
ed through  a  richly  carved  gateway.  The  Brit- 
ish have  extensive  cantonments  about  a  mile 
distant.  Muttra  is  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna,  and 
is  overrun  with  sacred  monkeys,  bulls,  paro- 
quets, and  peacocks,  which  are  fed  and  pro- 
tected, but  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  streets. 
The  wealth  and  importance  of  the  place  were 
formerly  much  grei^r  than  at  present  Mah- 
moud  of  Ghuznee  sacked  it  in  1017,  and  carried 
off  or  destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  treas- 
ure. Among  other  rich  specimens  of  handi- 
craft, he  found  5  idols  of  gold  with  eyes  of  ra- 
bies, and  100  idols  of  silver,  each  as  large  as  a 
camel  could  carry.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  town  was  taken  by 
Sindu^  who  bestowed  it  on  the  French  adven- 
turer Perron;  and  in  1808  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British  troops,  and  soon  afterwara  ceded 
to  the  East  India  company  by  the  treaty  of 
Seijee  Anjengaum. 

MUZIANO,  GiBOLAJio,  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  born  in  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia, 
in  1528,  died  in  Rome  in  1590  or  1592.  He 
establi^ed  himself  in  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  became  known  as  a 
landscape  painter.  His  historical  pieces  were 
also  popular,  and  one  of  them,  a  **  Resurrection 
of  Lazaras,"  painted  for  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  highly  commended  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who  called  Muziano  one  of  the 
fln*eatest  masters  of  the  age.  The  churches  of 
Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  contain  many 
fine  works  by  him  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  there  is 
also  a  celebrated  *^  Christ  Washins  the  Feet  of 
his  Disciples^*  in  the  cathedral  of  luieims,  which 
has  been  engraved  by  Desplaces.  He  was 
ahnost  equal!  v  celebrated  as  a  mosaic  worker. 
His  chief  architectural  work  is  the  chapel  of 
Gregory  XHI.  in  St.  Peter's.  He  was  instra- 
mental  in  founding  the  academy  of  8t  Luke  at 
Rome,  the  brief  for  the  establishment  of  which 
he  procured  from  Gregory  XIII.  Many  of  his 
drawing  and  pictures  have  been  engraved. 

MUZZEY,  Abtemas  Bowxbs,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bora  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1824,  and  at  the  Oambridge 
divinity  school  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  society  in  Framingham, 
Mass.^  June  10,  1880.  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion m  May,  1888,  and  became  pastor  succes- 
sively of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridge- 
Jort,  Jan.  1,  1884 ;  Lee  street,  Cambridge,  in 
uly,  1846;  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1854; 
and  Kewburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1857.  He 
has  published  "The  Young  Man's  Friend'' 
tl836) ;  "  Sunday  School  Guide"  (1887) ;  "  Mor- 


al Teacher''  (1889);  ''The  Young  Maid«i« 
(1840),  which  has  passed  through  16  editions 
" Man  a  Soul "  (1842) ;  "The  Fireside"  (184J) 
tracts  for  the  American  Unitarian  association . 
three  lectures  before  the  American  institute  of 
instraction ;  a  "  Lecture  on  Books  and  Read- 
ing" before  the  young  men  of  Concord,  N.  tt ; 
and  reports  on  common  schools  and  Sundaj 
schools,  beside  many  sermons  and  essays. 

MYCALE  (now  aamsum),  a  mountain  in  the 
south  of  Ionia  in  Ana  Minor.  It  is  the  W.  ei- 
tremity  of  Mount  Mesogis,  and  runs  out  into 
the  sea  in  a  promontory  called  Mycale  or  Tro- 
gylium  (now  Cape  S.  Maria),  directly  opposite 
Samos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strut 
}  of  a  mile  in  width.  This  strait  was  the  scene 
of  the  mat  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  under 
Leotychides  and  Xanthippus  over  the  Perasn 
fleet,  Sept.  26,  479  B.  C.  On  the  K  side  of 
the  promontory  was  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
where  the  Panionic  festival  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy was  held.  On  or  near  the  promontory, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

MYCENiE,  or  Mtgbnb,  a  city  of  andeot 
Greece,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  K.  K 
extremity  of  the  nlain  of  Argos.  It  is  said  to 
have  hem  founded  by  Perseus,  and  its  masn?e 
walls  were  deemed  the  work  of  the  Qjdops. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pelq>ioiB, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  was  con- 
sidered the  principal  city  of  Greece.  From  th» 
Seriod  of  the  Dorian  conquest  its  importanoe 
edined :  but  it  still  maintained  its  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  Persian  war  contributed  iti 
quota  of  troops.  This  brought  upon  it  the 
enmity  of  the  other  Argives,  who  in  468  B.  0. 
laid  siege  to  MyceneB,  r^uced  it  by  famine,  and 
destroyed  it.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  but  its  re- 
mans, near  the  modera  village  of  Ebarvati,  are 
among  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
antiquities  of  Greece.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis,  to  the  height  in  some  places  of  15  or 
20  feet,  are  still  standing,  and  at  their  N.  W. 
angle  may  yet  be  seen  the  great  entrance  to  the 
fortress,  styled  the  "gate  of  lions"  from  the 
two  lions  sculptured  in  the  stone  above.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  other  antiquities  is  the 
subterranean  vault  commonly  called  "  the  treas- 
ury of  Atreus,"  consisting  of  two  dbamben, 
the  larger  of  which  is  of  conical  form,  40  feet 
high  and  60  feet  broad,  and  has  beside  its  doo^ 
way  two  columns  with  arabesque  ornaments. 

MYCONI  (anc.  MyeanuM),  an  island  of  Gteeoe| 
in  the  ^figsean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades,  and 
lying  E.  of  Delos  and  N.  of  Naxos,  abont  10 
m.  long  and  6  m.  wide :  pop.  about  6,000. 
Its  highest  summit  has  two  peaks,  whenoe 
Pliny  calls  it  dtmoituB,  Cora,  wine,  cotton, 
and  figs  are  produced.  In  ancient  times  it  wai 
femous  for  the  number  of  bald  persons  among 
its  inhabitants. 

MYERS,  PitTEB  Haioltok,  an  Ameriw© 
novelist,  born  in  Herkimer,  Herkimer  co.,  -"• 
Y.,  in  Aug.  1812.  He  has  written  severj 
American  historical  romances :  "TheRrstor 
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ilMKnM^erbookera,  aTaleof  1678''(EfewYork, 
1848) ;  *^  The  Tonng  Patroon,  or  CmristmAs  in 
1090"  (1849);  ''The  King  of  the  Harons'' 
(1850).  repabllflhed  in  England  under  the  title 
of  Blandie  Montaigne;"  and  '' The  Prisoner 
of  the  Border,  a  Tale  of  1888*'  (1857).  He  has 
also  written  five  prize  tales,  for  three  of  which, 
''Bell  Brandon,  or  the  Great  Eentrip  Estate," 
"The  lOaer's  Heir,  or  the  Tonng  MiUionaire," 
and  "  The  Van  Veldens,''  he  received  prizes  of 
^00  each.  Mr.  Myers  in  1841  delivered  a 
poem  on  "  Science'*  before  the  Euglossian  so- 
ciety of  Hobart  Free  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
He  is  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  resides  in 
BrooWyn,  N.  Y. 

MYLNE,  RoBKBT,  a  British  architect,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1784,  died  in  London,  May  5, 
1811.  In  his  yoath  he  visited  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and  at  Rome  gained  the  first  prize  in 
•rchttectnre  at  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  member.  He  afterward 
settled  in  London,  where  he  was  the  architect 
of  Bbickfriars'  bridge,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£300,000.  Among  U&e  various  edifices  which  he 
repaired  are  Rochester  cathedral  and  Greenwich 
hospitaL  For  nearly  50  years  prior  to  his  death 
be  was  engineer  to  the  New  river  water  works 
eompany.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St 
Panrs  beside  those  of  Sir  Ohristopher  Wren. 

MYLODON  (Gr.  ^vXi^  mill,  and  odow,  tooth), 
a  genus  of  gigantic  fossil  edentates  established 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  closely  allied  to  the  sloth, 
resemblins  megalonyz  and  megpitherium;  it  is 
described  in  detail  and  figured  m  a  monognu>h 
by  Prof.  Owen  (London,  1842),  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  most  of  what  is  known 
concerning  this  animal  and  the  megatherioid 
quadrupeds  in  general.    The  mylodon  has  the 
heavy  form  of  the  megatherium,  with  a  denti- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  megalonyx;  the 
molars  are  fii,  and  are  worn  into  flat  surflkces ; 
in  ^e  upper  jaw,  the  1st  is  subelliptical  and 
separated  from  the  rest,  the  2d  elliptical,  and 
the  others  triangular,  with  the  internal  surface 
grooved;  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  1st  is  elliptical, 
tiie  3d  Quadranffular,  and  the  last  the  largest 
sod  bilobed,  and  the  symphysis  stronger  tioan 
in  the  megalonyx.    Ilie  head  resembles  that 
of  the  megatherium  in  its  form,  and  has  a 
•trong  descending  process  of  the  zygomatic 
•roh;  the  extremities  are  equal,  the  anterior 
5-toed  and  the  posterior  4-toed ;  the  2  exter- 
nal fingers  are  without  nidls,  and  the  others 
have  large  semi-conical  and  nne^ual  claws; 
the  acromion  and  coraooid  are  united,  the  ra- 
£us  turns  around  the  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula 
tre  distinct,  the  heel  bone  lonff  and  large  as  in 
the  other  megatherioids.  rSeeMEOALONTX,and 
HtoATHsmuM.)    The  M,  Darwinii  (Owen)  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  northern  Patago- 
lua;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  long 
ind  narrow,  wiUi  the  2d  molar  subelliptical, 
■nd  the  bst  with  2  ftirrows,  of  which  the  in- 
ttroil  i»  angular ;  it  is  found  from  the  pampas 
of  Braal  southward.    The  M.  ffarlani  (Owen) 
^  the  tymphyris  shorter  and  widor,  the  2d. 


molar  square,  and  the  last  with  8  grooves,  the 
internal  one  biangular ;  this  has  be^n  found  in 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Oregon.  The  M.  robtuttti  (Owen)  is 
characterized  by  a  short  and  wide  symphysis, 
with  the  2d  molar  subtriangular,  and  the  last 
with  8  grooves,  of  which  the  internal  is  round- 
ed. A  fine  and  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 
this  species  is  now  in  Uie  museum  of  the  Lon* 
don  college  of  surgeons,  the  one  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  monograph  of  Owen  above 
referred  to ;  it  was  discovered  in  1841  in  the 
fiuviatile  deposits  about  20  miles  north  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  recently  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea*  The  d^eleton  is  very  robust; 
the  trunk,  shorter  than  that  of  the  hippopota- 
mus, ends  in  a  pelvis  as  wide  as  and  deeper 
than  that  of  the  elephant ;  the  hind  Umbs  short 
and  massive,  with  feet  as  long  as  the  thigh 
bones,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  with 
the  sole  turned  slightly  inward ;  the  tail  as 
long  as  the  hind  limbs,  very  thick,  and  sfBordr 
ing  a  finn  support  in  the  semi-erect  position; 
the  chest  Ions  and  large,  protected  by  16  pairs 
of  ribs,  broad  and  stron^y  attached  to  a  well 
developed  sternum;  the  scapul®  unusually 
broad ;  arm  bones  thick  and  short,  with  strong 
processes  for  musdes;  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm longer  than  those  of  the  leg;  the  skull 
smaller  Uian  that  of  the  ox,  but  long,  narrow, 
with  a  truncated  muzzle,  and  supported  by  a 
short  neck  of  7  vertebrso ;  dorsal  vertebra  16, 
with  broad  and  high  spinous  processes  nearly 
equal  and  having  a  uniform  backward  inclina- 
tion. Such  proportions  are  found  in  no  living 
animals,  and  only  in  the  mesatherioids  among 
fossils.  The  skidl  presentea  2  extensive  ftno- 
tures,  from  which  tne  animal  had  recovered; 
the  air  cells  extend  from  the  frontal  and  eth- 
moidal sinuses  into  the  cranial  bones,  separa^ 
ing  the  2  tables  of  the  skull  sometimes  for  the 
extent  of  2  inches,  forming  a  great  protection 
against  ii^unr  from  £ftlling  Umbs  of  trees.  They 
were  probably  peaceftil  animals  like  the  exist- 
ing sloths,  though  able  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
by  their  sharp  and  heavy  claws ;  the  strength 
of  the  edentate  muscles  is  very  great,  and  must 
have  been  immense  in  all  the  me^therioids. 
While  presenting  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
small  arl>oreal  sloths,  the  mylodon,  with  its 
elaw-armed  inner  toes,  had  the  outer  thick  and 
stunted,  and  evidently  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
hoof;  giving  the  power  of  standing  and  walk- 

a  firmly  as  well  as  digging  and  seizing— in 
respect  marking  a  transition  between  eden- 
tates and  pachyderms.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  animal  commenced  the  pro- 
cess of  prostrating  ti'ees  by  scratching  away 
the  soil  from  their  roots,  and  loosening  them 
from  their  attachments;  then,  seizing  the 
branches  or  trunk,  and  supported  on  the  hind 
Umbs  and  tail,  it  swayed  the  tree  to  and  tro 
like  a  mighty  wrestler,  and  soon  brought  it  to 
the  ground  to  be  stripped  at  its  leisure ;  in 
case  of  meeting  a  tree  too  large  to  be  uprooted, 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  smaUer  spedes^ 
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M  ii)dioated  b J  the  inward  taming  of  tiie  sdlei, 
posMflnod  the  fiioolty  of  dhnbing  to  the  hirger 
mnohes  wilMn  reach  of  the  tempting  foliage. 
In  rc^gMd  to  the  means  of  stripping  off  leaves, 
Prof.  Owen,  from  the  cavity  in  the  mastoid 
process  fbr  the  artionlation  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  the  huge  size  of  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramina  whence  issne  the  motor  nerves,  main- 
tains that  there  was  a  remarkable  development 
•f  the  tongne ;  this  is  alsoindioated  by  the  broad, 
smooth,  concave  surface  of  the  ^rmphysb  ot 
the  lower  jaw,  which,  with  the  absence  of  in- 
dsors,  offered  no  obstacle  to  its  free  motions, 
and  provided  ^ace  for  it  when  retracted;  the 
megatherinm  had  a  short  probosdB,  prehensile 
lips,  and  a  smaller  tongue  in  a  narrower  mouth ; 
tibe  dephant  has  a  maximum  probosds,  the 
giraffe  a  maximum  tongue,  the  mcM^erium 
being  intermediate ;  the  mylodon,  having  no 
proboscis,  had  a  largely  developed  tongue  for 
stripping  off  Miage,  contrasting  in  this  i^^pect 
with  the  almost  tongneless  elephant.  While 
the.  megatherium  may  have  measured  18  feet 
item  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  following  the  curve  of  the  spine,  the  my- 
lodon measured  only  11  feet;  otner  measure- 
ments in  these  animals  respectively  were :  dr- 
eumferenoe  at  pelvis  l^  and  9f  feet;  length 
of  skull  2f  and  H  feet,  greatest  width  li  and 

el  foot;  length  of  lower  jaw  25^  and  15^ 
ohes,  width  at  symphysis  5|  and  5^  iadies; 
leagHh  of  anterior  Hmb  10  and  4}  feet ;  clavicle 
16  and  8j^  inches,  humerus  2i  and  1}  feet,  ulna 
S6i  and  14^  inches,  radius  26  and  11  inches; 
fore  foot  81^  and  14  inches  long,  and  14^  and 
9  J  wide ;  middle  and  longest  claw  lOi  and  5^ 
inches;  width  of  pelvis  61  and  41  inches; 
length  of  fiamnr  28^  and  19  indies,  circum- 
fvrGDoe  over  great -trochanter  8|  and  2|  feet, 
and  width  at  same  point  16  and  0  inches;  tibia 
22  and  8i  inches;  length  of  hind  foot  84^  and 
19  inches,  widdi  12  and  6f ;  heel  bone  17  and 
ti  inches ;  middle  and  laigest  claw  9i  and  H 
inches;  and  width  of  largest  vertebra  of  tail 
21  and  lOi  inches.— The  scelidotherium  (Gr. 
fKffXcr,  hind  leg,  and  ^pton,  animal)  is  uiother 
extinct  megatherioid,  remarkable  for  the  sise 
of  the  hind  Hmbs;  a  nearly  entire  cranium 
diows  the  essential  characters  of  the  sloth's 
aknll,  with  the  mylodontal  modifications  of  the 
aomplete  zygoma  and  shiq>e  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
tiie  teeth  were  |z{,  the  upper  triangular ;  the 
form  was  masdve.  Pictet  mentions  7  spedes, 
varying  in  siii^  from  a  hog  to  an  ox,  which 
Uved  in  South  America  during  the  diluvial 
epoch.  Some  other  genera  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Owen,  Pietet,  and  Leidy. 

MYNSTER,  Jaoob  Pidsb,  a  Danish  theolo- 
rian,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  8, 1776,  died 
&ere,  Jan.  80, 1864.  He  was  educated  at  the 
vaiversity  of  his  native  dty,  was  employed  for 
some  time  in  teaching,  and  became  in  1801  pas- 
ter in  Seeland.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  as- 
dstant  minister  of  the  principal  church  of  Oo- 
penhagen,  in  1828  preacher  to  the  court  and 
the  royal  family,  and  in  1884  bislK^  (^  Seeland. 


ffis  writings  comprise  a  great  number  of  te^ 
mons,  dissertations  introdaotory  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  and  on  other  biblical  sub- 
jects, and  several  works  on  doctrinal  theology. 
His  admirable  '^Ordination  fSennons"  and  other 
of  liis  works  have  been  translated  into  Germsn. 
An  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  publications 
{JBiandide  8bnfter%  begun  in  1862,  was  com- 
pleted in  6  vols,  in  1866. 

MYRIAPODS.    See  Okntifsdk. 

MTRMELEON  (linn.),  the  ant  lion  or  lion 
ant,  a  genus  of  neuropterons  insects,  cue  of 
the  species  of  which  has  become  celebrated  fbr 
the  dngular  manner  in  which  the  larva  obtdas 
its  living  prey.    The  perfe<5t  insect  resembles  a 
small  dragon  fly,  has  a  good  power  of  fll^t 
and  is  generally  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
southern  Europe.    The  Istrva  of  M.  formieon- 
wn  (Linn.)  is  about  \  inch  long,  of  an  ovd  de- 
pressed form,  and  grayish  sandy  color;  the 
email  head  is  armed  with  2  strong  and  long 
mandibles,  serrated  and  i>ointed,  with  which  it 
seizes  and  sucks  the  juices  of  its  prey.  The  pow- 
ers of  locomotion  being  small,  it  has  recourse 
to  artifice  to  entrap  insects ;  it  makes  a  fiumel' 
shaped  excavation  in  sandy  soil,  with  loose 
and  crumbling  ddes,  and  buries  itself,  all  but 
the  head,  at  the  bottom,  waiting  fbr  a  victim; 
if  an  ant  or  small  insect  approaches  the  edge,  the 
sand  gives  way  and  it  rolls  down  within  reach 
of  the  expectant  jaws ;  after  the  body  has  been 
drained  it  is  cast  out  by  a  toss  of  the  head;  if 
the  insect  be  large  or  ftkely  to  escape,  the  ant 
lion  throws  repeated  showers  of  sand  upon  it 
by  means  of  the  head,  until  it  falls  exhausted 
and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit&H 
But  sometimes  a  revengeftil  wasp,  well  armed 
bee,  or  mail-clad  beetle  fkllsinto  the  snare,  and 
the  sting  of  the  one  or  the  powerful  jaws  of  the 
other  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ant  lion.    The 
larva  state  continues  about  S  years,  when  a 
cocoon  is  spun,  in  which  it  is  changed  into 
an  inactive  nymph ;  the  perfect  insect  comes 
out  in  2  or  8  weeks,  and  lays  the  eggs  for  a 
new  brood  in  dry  and  sandy  places  smted  for 
the  operations  of  the  larvss.    Many  other  ^ 
ciesare  described. 

MTRMID0NE8,  an  andent  Achsean  race 
of  Phthiotis  in  Thessdy.  According  to  the 
mythological  account,  they  origindly  came 
from  JBgina,  where,  at  the  request  of  JBaons, 
Jupiter  changed  dl  the  ants  (jivpfirjKti)  of  the 
island  into  men,  who  from  their  origin  re- 
eeived  the  name  of  Myrmidones.  They  snbse- 
quentiy  followed  Peleus  into  Thessdy,  accom- 
panied his  son  Achilles  in  the  expedition 
agdnst  Troy,  and  at  a  later  period  disappear 
firom  history.  Other  accounts  make  them  tM 
descendants  of  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurymedusa,  whom  the  god  deceived  in  the 
disguise  of  an  ant  Modem  critics  snppow 
that  they  were  a  Thessalia^  colony,  whl^ 
emigrated  to  ^Erina.  Prom  them  is  derived 
the  word  myrmidons,  designating  a  band  oi 
rough  soldiers  or  ruffianly  marauaers  devoted 
te  the  will  of  a  leader. 
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ICTROir,  a  Greek  ecalpt<»r,  born  kt  ISen- 
thenB,  in  Bceoda,  about  480  B.  0.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  Tersatilitj,  and  beside  repre- 
senting the  hmnan  figure  in  its  most  diffioult 
attitn&a,  he  modelled  animals  with  suooess. 
His  maaterpleeee  were  nearly  all  in  bronse. 
The  most  celebrated  were  1^  DmdboluB^  or 
qnoit  player,  and  his  ^*  Ck>w/'  There  ar»  sev- 
eral marblo  DmoboU  still  extant,  copies  of  the 
original.  One  of  them  is  In  the  Towneley  gal- 
tory  of  the  Britbh  musemn,  another  in  the 
YlllalfaKimi  at  Rome,  and  a  third  in  the 
mnseum  of  tiie  Vatican.  The  cow  of  MyrOn, 
wldoh  stood  on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  agora 
at  Atiiens^  was  an  olject  of  even  more  admi- 
nition  than  the  quoit  player.  It  was  afterward 
removed  to  tiie  temple  of  Fax  at  Rome.  Of 
Mjron^s  other  works,  perhaps  the  most  femous 
were  his  colossal  statues  of  Jupiter,  Minerva. 
iod  Heronlcs  at  Samos,  which  were  carried  off 
l^  Mark  Antopy.  Augustus  restored  Minerva 
and  Hercules  to  the  Samians,  retaining  only  Ju- 
plter,  which  he  placed  in  the  capitol. 

MYRRH  (Or.  ^vp«»,  to  trickle),  a  gum  resin 
exuded  spontaneously  from  tiie  bark  of  the 
Mmm^dendrmt  myri^.  It  was  known  in 
eonmeroe  at  a  very  early  period,  frequent  allu- 
sion being  made  to  it  in  the  Old  and  Mew  Tes- 
ttments;  but  the  tree  which  afforded  it,  though 
described  by  Dioscorides,  was  not  ftdly  known 
till  1826,  when  Ehrenberg  brought  a  specimen 
ofitfromthebordersof ArabiaFelix.  Thebest 
myrrh  was  formerly  imported  from  Turkey, 
but  all  qualities  are  now  brought  from  India. 
It  is  obtained  in  agglomerated  tears  of  various 
nbseSf  of  a  reddish  brown  or  pale  reddish  yeU 
low  color,  sfflni-transparent,  with  a  dull, 
splintery  kind  of  fracture.  It  has  a  pungent 
balsamic  odor,  and  a  bitt^  aromatic  taste.  It 
is  readily  dissolved  by  the  alkalies.  Water 
ftssolves  the  gum  prhusinally,  while  alcohol  and 
etiier  take  up  the  volatile  oil  and  resin.  The 
best  quafity  consists  of  84  per  cent,  of  resin  and 
K(  of  gmn.  Samples  analyzed  by  Brandos  and 
Braeonnot  gave  the  following  results: 


Tolatikoa ISO  9.5 

tT.80      sao 

i«4able M.8S  46^0 

jluolobla 9.83  19.0 

•oatMtct,  malntat,  pbotphiite*,  ral- 

..: ;,udaotttato0«f  potMM«ndU«B«,     1^  .... 

£r.^;::::::::::::;;;;;;.::::::::::_^}  «« 

Total 100.00       100U> 

Kyrrfa  is  employed  cmlv  in  medicine ;  it  is  use^ 
M  in  disordered  oonoitions  of  the  digestive 
orpns  and  as  an  expectorant,  externally  as  a 
4eatifrioe,  and  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a 
gusle  for  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  is  also 
in  ^ffedSent  in  some  plasters. 

EiRTLE  (Or.  pivprros)y  a  beautiftil  plant,  na- 
^e  of  Persia,  but  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
^Tope,  being  now  abundant  on  the  sea  ooast 
^om  Msrseilles  to  Oenoa,  and  throu^ont  Ita- 
ly- Theleaveaofthemyrtiearesempervirent, 
•f  a  ridi  dark  green  tint,  ovate,  lanoeolate,  or 


Mate,  lliey  are  covered  with  pelfanid  doliv 
which  secrete  a  highly  fragrant  volatile  oiL 
From  the  axils  of  the  le^  issues  a  solitary  pedicel 
with  3  linear  braotioles,  and  bearing  on  its  sum* 
mit  a  single  flower  with  a  5-cleft  calyx,  5  white 
petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  one  style,  whidi 
is  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  globose  berry  of 
8  to  8  cells.  The  common  myrtie  {myrtm 
e^mmunii,  linn.),  the  most  northern  species 
of  the  order,  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
myrtae^  which  comprises  a  great  many  genera, 
natives  of  hot  countries  both  witidn  and  wiih«> 
out  tiie  tropics.  A  woody  texture  belongs  to 
all  the  myrtle  tribe,  but  the  habits  this  assnmea 
vary  greatiy,  as  De  Oandolle  observes,  from 
the  M.  nummulariOj  which  spreads  over  the  soil 
in  the  Falkland  islands  as  the  thyme  does  in 
Europe,  to  the  immense  euealifpti  of  Australia^ 
which  are  among  the  most  gigantic  trees  of  that 
eontinent.  The  common  myrtie  in  its  usual 
siae  and  height  gives  us  however  a  good  idea  (^ 
the  average  size  of  the  migority  of  the  myrta-^ 
eem.  Some  myrties  in  tiie  vicinity  of  London 
have  been  known  as  trained  plants  to  readi  a 
height  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  an  equal  widtlu 
At  Oobham  hall  in  Kent  are  several  specimens 
to  feet  high.  The  myrtle  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  half-hardy  shrub 
in  Oreat  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng-r 
land  in  the  16th  century;  Gerard  knew  the 
myrtle  in  cultivati<m  as  early  as  1(197.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  it  was  a  rare  plant  in  Italy  in 
his  day;  he,  however,  makes  mention  of  11 
sorts,  and  remarks  that  the  most  odoriforous 
grew  in  Egypt.  In  the  United  States  the  myr- 
tle is  usually  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  or  when 
large  grown  in  tubs,  for  removal  into  the  cdlar 
on  approach  of  winter.  De  OandoUe's  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  kinds  of  myrtle  is  considered  tiie 
best  According  to  that,  there  are  two  fin>eci8S, 
viz. :  1,  M,  mdanoeairp€iy  or  black-fruited,  com* 
mon  in  gardens,  where  are  varieties  of  it  witii 
double  flowers  and  variegated  foliage,  and  also 
embracing  the  broad-leaved  or  Roman  myrtle, 
the  box-leaved,  the  upright  or  Italian,  the  or* 
ange-leaved,  the  acute-leaved  or  Portugal,  tiie 
broad-leaved  Dutch,  and  the  thyme-Jeaved  myts 
ties;  and  2,  the  white-berried,  M,  leueoearpa^ 
native  of  Greece  and  the  Bitiearic  isles^  the  firnil 
of  which  is  rather  large,  edible,  with  agratefrd 
smell  and  taste.  There  are  several  strayed** 
leaved  sorts  known  in  Europe,  of  much  beuity. 
All  the  varieties  propagate  readily  by  cuttings 
and  from  seeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck 
In  sand,  or  peat  and  sand,  and  covered  in  the 
process  with  a  bell  glass. — ^The  myrtie  was  well 
known  to  the  andents,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  its  beauty,  supposed  virtues,  and 
medicinal  qualities.    It  was  employed  as  a 

rbol  of  authority,  and  entwinea  with  laurel 
Brreaths  in  the  triumphs  of  bloodless  victo* 
ry  and  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games.  Tho 
buds  and  berries  were  used  as  spices,  and  tha 
latter  are  still  employed  in  Tuscany  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  pepper.  A  wine  made  from  the 
myrtie  was  called  myftiAifiHMik   InGreeoethii 
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beiries  are  administered  to  little  obOdren  for 
treatment  of  diarrhoea.  The  eau  cTange^  a  sort 
of  pertoie  sold  in  France,  is  distilled  from 
the  flowers.  Medicinal  qualities  reside  in  the 
astringent  nature  of  the  varions  portions  of  the 
plimt;  and  in  Greece,  Italy,  ana  the  sooth  of 
France  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning. — ^There  are 
some  other  spedes  occasionally  met  with  in 
collections,  snch  as  Jf.  tomentoBa^  a  native  of 
China,  with  rose-colored  flowers,  and  Jf.  myr" 
iirundei,  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of  Pern. 
The  order  of  myrtleworts  (myrtaeea)  is  of 
much  interest,  embracing  as  it  does  the  pome- 
granate, the  guava,  the  clove,  the  pimento  or 
allspice,  and  many  trees  producing  valuable 
gums  and  important  astringents. 

MY8IA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  N.  W.  di- 
vision of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  which 
greatly  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  time 
of  the  early  Roman  emperors  it  was  bounded 
N.  by  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  £.  in  part 
by  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  8.  R  by  Phrygia, 
8.  by  Lydia,  W.  by  the  iEgaean,  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Hellespont  (strait  of  Dardanelles).  It  thus 
included,  among  otiier  territories,  those  of 
Troas  in  the  K.  W.,  and  Tenthrania  (which  in- 
cluded Pergamus),  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
coast  land  of  iBolis,  in  the  8.  W.  Mysia  was  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  the  principal  ranges 
within  its  boundaries  being  Mt  Ida  in  Troas, 
Mt  Temnus,  which  extended  from  the  former 
to  the  borders  of  Phiygia,  dividing  the  country 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  Mt  Olympus  on 
the  north-eastern  or  Bithynian  border.    Of  the 

grincipal  rivers,  the  Caicns  and  Evenus  flowed 
ito  the  Elaitic  gulf,  on  the  8.  W.  comer;  the 
Satnois  into  the  iEgtean,  N.  of  Cape  Leotum ; 
the  Scamander  and  Himois,  renowned  in  Trojan 
legends,  into  the  Hellespont,  near  Cape  8igeum ; 
the  Granicus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Alexander 
the  Great  achieved  his  first  victory  over  the 
Persians  (384  B.  C),  the  iEsepus,  Tardus,  Ma- 
oestus,  and  Rhyndacus,  into  the  Propontfts. 
The  largest  gulf  was  that  of  Adramyttium  (now 
Adramyti)  on  the  iEgsBan,  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Mysia  is  more  renowned  in  legend- 
ary traditions  than  in  history,  the  chief  fiiter- 
est  attaching  to  the  territories  of  Troas,  Perga- 
mus, and  the  iEColian  confederacy.  Having 
been  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
I^ersians,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  general 
Lysimachus,  and  the  SelencidsB,  it  was  assigned 
by  the  Romans,  after  their  victory  over  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (190),  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  previously  been  formed 
from  one  of  its  parts,  and  with  the  whole  of 
that  kingdom  was  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
republic  by  King  Attains  IIL,  thus  becoming  a 
put  of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (188). 
MYSORE^  a  semi-independent  native  state 
in  the  8.  of  India,  witmn  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated 
between  lat.  11''  and  W  K.;  area,  80,886  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  8,460,696.  The  state  is  divided  into 
8  disdicts,  Chitteldroog,  Bednore,  and  Seringa- 
^patam ;  the  chief  towns  are  Bangalore,  Mysore, 


and  Seringapatam.    The  country  consists  of  a 
table-land  elevated  about  8,000  feet  above  the 
^  level  of  the  sea.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Cavery,  Tumbudra,  Veoawati,  and  the  K.  and 
S.  Pennar.    There  are  no  natural  lakes,  but 
many  large  tanks  and  artificial  reservoirs  in 
the  hiffh  grounds.    Some  of  the  mountains  at- 
tain a  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
level  of  the  table-land  is  interrapted  in  places 
by  large  masses  of  granite,  rounded  in  tbdr 
outlines,  standing  single  or  in  dusters.    The 
climate  is  healthfm.    Mysore  not  only  prodooei 
th^  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  other  parti 
of  India,  but  also  many  of  those  belonging  to 
the  temperate  regions.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  surfiftce  is  covered  with  Jungle,  out  the 
country  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  a 
much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  pres- 
ent    Rice,  sugar  cane,  raggy^  a  species  of 
coarse  grain,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  crops 
raised.     The  betel  tree  and  the  plant  frmn 
which  castor  oil  is  made  thrive  well.    Carbon- 
ate of  soda,  salt,  and  iron  are  found.    The  in- 
habitants are  principally  Hindoos,  thourii  there 
are  many  Mohammedans.     Coarse  blankets, 
woollen  carpets,  shawls,  and  cottons  are  msnn- 
flMtured. — ^Mysore  is  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo 
mythological  writings;  but  the  earliest  antben- 
tic  history  of  the  country  which  we  possess 
conunences  with  tiie  Mohammedan  invanon  in 
1836,  when  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with 
the  empire  of  Delhi.    The  affairs  of  that  em- 
pire soon  afterward  Calling  into  confusion,  My- 
sore was  lost,  and  some  Hmdoos  escM^ing  froin 
Mohammedan  persecution  in  the  N.  rounded  t 
city  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Tumbudra,  which  is 
now  called  B^ayanagaL    This  new  state  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Mysore  and  part  of 
theCamatri;  but  in  1665  its  ruler.  Ram  Bi\|th, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  army  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan confederation,  and  his  capital  taksn 
and  depopulated.    A  Mysorean  chie^  named 
R^iah  Wadevar,  acquired  possession  of  tiie  fort' 
and  island  of  8eringapatam,  and  his  successorst 
by  a  c&reer  of  agsression,  toward  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  had  extended  their  authority 
over  the  whole  table-land  of  Mvsore.    In  1731 
the  minister  deposed  the  ngab,  and  in  1749 
Hyder  Ali  made  his  appearance  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  Mysore.    Upon  the  death  of 
Tippoo  8ultan  in  1799,  the  British  annexed  • 
considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  their 
Indian  possessions,  and  allotted  the  territoir 
now  known  as  Mysore  to  the  descendant  of  the 
r^fah  who  had  been  supplanted  by  Hyder;  bat 
though  the  government  of  Mysore  is  nominslly 
in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  it  is  in  reality 
vested  in  the  British  resident  at  his  co°^ J^  . 

g>inted  under  the  Madras  presidency,  (d^ 
TDEB  Au,  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  SKWKeAPA- 
TAM.) — ^Mtsobb,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  ist 
12^  19'  N.  and  long.  76*^  42'  E.;  poPv'^.^j- 
It  is  enclosed  with  an  earth  waiL  The  fort, 
which  contains  the  rajah's  palace,  is  a  European 
structure.  The  principal  traders  and  bankers 
reside  in  it. 
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MTBTERISS  (Or.  ^von/pia,  team  iivm,  to 
Aat  the  IhM,  toiceep  silenoe),  ceremonies  in 
ancBent  religions  to  which  onljthe  initiated 
v«re  admitted.    Little  is  certain  concerning 
them  exeept  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  im- 
portance, uid   Iheir  prominence  in  modem 
monlations  on  the  history  of  ancient  religions. 
fhej  maj  be  obsonrelj  traced  in  the  early 
OriMit,  in  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Persian  Ifithraio  solemnities,  and  in  the 
£»tiTal8  introdnced  into  Greece  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Baochns  and  Cybele ;  the  rites  of  Hel- 
ksuo  worship  cnlminated  in  them  in  diTcrs 
forms  and  places,  from  the  traditional  age  of 
the  Samodiracian  divinities  till  the  time  of  the 
Keo-Plidionic  philosophers;  and  they  lingered 
throng  ihe  decline  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  left 
their  trmces  in  ^e  ceremonies  of  free  masonry. 
Hellenio  paganism  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
centrated in  the  Elensinian  and  other  mys- 
teries the  essence  of  its  &ith,  and  there  snr- 
nmnded  it  with  the  most  splendid  symbolical 
rttoal.     They  were  called  indiscriminately  in 
Qreek  iMvartipta^  opynoy  and  rrXcroi,  and  in  Latin 
wfio,  with  reference  respectiyely  to  the  mys- 
tical and  secret  nature  of  the  ceremonies,  to 
tiie  enthoflSAsm  which  they  inspired  in  the  vo- 
taries;, to  the  edification  which  resnlted  from 
them,  and  to  the  initiation  which  they  promised 
into  a  new  life.    They  consisted,  in  general, 
of  rites  of  purification  and  expiation,  of  sacri- 
fices and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  orgiastic 
songs  and  dances,  of  nocturnal  festivab  fit  to 
impress  the  imagination,  and  of  spectacles  de- 
signed to  exdte  ue  most  diverse  emotions,  ter- 
ror and  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and  despair. 
The  princi{Md  subject  of  tiie  representations 
was  the  legends  of  particular  divinities,  their 
abode  and  passion  on  the  earth,  their  descent 
into  Hades  and  death,  their  return  and  resur- 
rection, thus  symbolizing  at  once  human  des- 
tiny and  the  order  of  nature.    The  celebration 
was  ddefly  by  symbolical  acts  and  spectacles ; 
yet  sacred,  mystical  words,  formulas,  fragments 
of  litmigies,  or  hynms  were  also  emploved. 
There  were  also  certain  objects,  with  which 
occult  meanings,  that  were  imparted  to  the 
initiated,  were  associated,  or  which  were  used 
in  the  various  ceremonies  in  the  ascending 
•oale  of  initiation,  such  as  the  phallus^  etdi,  ey- 
mn^  dHui,  cdUkthrt$^  thyrmu^  flambeau,  serpent, 
tympanum,  4to.,  according  to  the  different  mys- 
tnies.     That   any  esoteric  abstract  dogmas 
woe  thus  perpetuated,  that  any  superior  doc- 
trine, coemological,  physical,  metaphysical,  or 
BMral,  was  c(»nmunicated  to  the  initiated,  is 
teeording  to  the  best  contemporary  critics  not 
proven,  though  the  reverse  was  universally 
n|»p09ed  by  &e  scholars  of  the  last  century. 
Tb^  probably  gave  a  figurative  and  symbolical 
instead  of  a  direct  and  dogmatic  instruction. 
Founded  on  the  adoration  of  nature,  the  forces 
and  phenomena  of  which  were  conceived  by 
the  imagination  and  transformed  into  the  char- 
ioters  of  the  mythology,  they  appealed  to  the 
igre  rather  than  the  reason.    They  were  de- 


signed by  imposhig  and  mysterious  external 
splendor  to  create  more  vital  and  effective  im- 
pressions from  the  symbols,  sentiments,  and 
ideas  which  belonged  to  the  current  system 
of  mythical  dogma  and  legend.  The  sacred 
phrases,  the  mropprira  concerning  which  silence 
was  imposed,  were  themselves  symbolical  le- 
gends, and  not  statements  of  speculative  truths. 
The  most  diverse  theories  have  been  suggested 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hellenio  mysteries. 
According  to  the  older  critics,  as  Warburton, 
Faber,  St  Croix,  Schelling,  and  Creuzer,  they 
were  the  ceremonies  of  a  secret  order,  possess- 
ing a  higher  and  peculiar  wisdom,  which  was 
derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  revelation 
through  Phoanidan  colonization,  or  from  an 
original  revelation  to  mankind  through  Indian 
and  Egyptian  traditions.  Creuzer  supposes 
them  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  dawn  of 
Greek  civilization,  to  which  they  furnished  the 
relkrious  impulse,  to  have  been  originally  the 
pubue  religion,  but  after  the  modifications 
caused  by  Hellenic  hero  worship  to  have  been 
transformed  into  secret  rites,  in  connection  with 
which  were  preserved,  veiled  in  symbols  and 
legends,  the  higffer  meanings  of  the  mythology, 
which  were  finiedly  interpreted  in  abstract  for- 
mulas by  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers.  On 
the  other  hand,  Voss  maintamed  that  the  mys- 
teries were  founded  by  priesto  with  the  dedgn 
of  changing  the  genius  of  the  national  religion 
by  innovations  from  the  East  or  by  their  own 
inventions,  and  that  they  thus  embodied  ra- 
tionalistic improvements  and  an  artificial  sym- 
bolism instead  of  older  traditions.  Lobeck  at- 
tributes their  origin  to  the  aacra  gentilieiay  the 
private  religious  ceremonials  of  families,  tribes, 
corporations,  whidi  were  exclusive  rather  than 
secret,  possessing  no  peculiar  theological  or 
moral  doctrines,  and  attaining  to  national  emi- 
nence only  by  extraordinary  ritual  splendor. 
The  latest  and  most  elaborate  researches  on 
the  subject  are  by  Preller,  who  refers  them  ul- 
timately to  the  worship  of  the  infernal  divin- 
ities in  the  Pelasgic  period,  the  transformation 
of  which  into  mysteries  was  rather  due  to  germs 
of  mysticism  contained  in  itself  than  to  perse- 
cution by  Hellenic  conquerors.  The  antagonism 
of  the  mystical  to  the  mythical  cultus  he  founds 
on  the  ethnological  distinction  between  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes,  the  former  of  whom 
opposed  to  the  Homeric  anthropomorphism  a 
religion  of  symbols  and  allegories,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  mysteries,  and  in  which  poly- 
theism approached  nearest  to  the  ideas  whidi 
were  to  triumph  in  Christianity.  Thus  origi- 
nated, they  borrowed  divers  orientel  elements 
from  the  Orphic  priesthood^  from  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Isis  and  Berapis  and  the  Persian 
worship  of  Mithra,  combining  the  superstitions 
of  the  East  and  tibe  West,  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious emotion  and  phOosophical  speculation,  as- 
trology, magic,  and  finally  Neo-Platonic  theurgy 
and  ecstasy. — ^The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mys- 
teries are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  Cabiri  in 
Samothrace  and  Lemnos,  which  were  renowned 
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throiudi  the  wbold  period  of  pi^ui  antiaiii- 
ty.  Tlioagli  th«7'Were  onlj  lees  august  taan 
the  Eleiuiiuaii,  nothing  U  oertoin  eoneenung 
them,  and  even  the  namee  of  the  divinities  are 
known  to  ns  only  by  the  profanation  of  Mna- 
seas.  Aocording  to  Sohelling,  the  Gabiri  were 
remotely  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  formed  a  conn-' 
cO  of  gods  in  an  ascending  scale,  terminating  in 
the  Supreme  Being  as  nmty,  who  combined  to- 
gedier  in  a  symbolical  creation  of  the  world 
by  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  in  which  the 
initiated  also  took  part  The  object  of  the 
mysteries  was  to  exalt  the  initiated  to  Oabirio 
dignity.  The  harmcmious  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets embl^ni^  this  union  of  gods  and  men. 
Welcker  supposed  that  they  were  instituted  to 
celebrate  fire  as  the  principle  of  the  universe, 
Faber  that  they  commemorated  mutilated  tra- 
ditions of  the  d^oge ;  Mtdler  found  in  the  Cabin 
the  symbols  of  an  eternal  creator,  an  eternal 
destroyer,  and  a  delusive  and  ever  dianging 
nature ;  Maury  and  others  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  demiurgic  divinities  of  PhoBaiicia& 
navigators;  and  Finnur  Magnusson  attempts 
to  trace  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
kobolds  of  the  northern  mytholbgy. — ^The  Eleu- 
sinian  were  the  most  venerable  ofthe  mysteriesi 
and  in  every  period  of  classical  antiquity  comb- 
manded  the  noma^  alike  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
statesmen.  All  the  resources  of  art  were  em- 
ployed to  contribute  to  their  splendor.  "  Hi^ 
py,"  says  Pindar,  *Ms  he  who  nas  beheld  them, 
and  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth;  he 
knows  the  end,  he  knows  the  divine  origin  of 
life."  They  comprised  a  long  aeries  of  cere- 
monies, concluding  with  complete  initiation  or 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend,  on  which 
the  ritual  was  founded,  was  the  search  of  the 
goddess  Ceres  for  her  daughter  Proserpine,  her 
sorrows  and  her  joys,  her  descent  into  Hades, 
and  her  return  into  the  realm  of  light.  The 
rites  were  thought  to  prefigure  tJbe  scenes  of  a 
fiiture  life.  The  same  symbol  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Thesmophoria,  which  were  not 
,  Hke  the  Eleusinia  a  local  institution,  and 
which  honored  Ceres  especially  in  the  charac- 
ter of  lawgiver;  they  were  celebrated  ezclu- 
fively  by  married  women.  The  Eleusinia 
dwelt  on  the  changes  of  the  seed  of  com  under 
the  figure  of  the  Toss  of  Proserpine,  and  her 
ultimate  return  to  her  searching  mother,  vicis- 
situdes which  symbolize  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  destiny  of  the  soul ;  the  Thesmopho- 
ria  were  occupied  rather  with  the  mother 
than  daughter,  and  celebrated  the  maternity 
of  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  that 
initiation  into  the  Thesmophoria  was  designed 
to  protect  against  the  dangers  of  ohUdbirth,  as 
the  Eleusinia  protected  agunst  the  perils  of 
the  lower  world,  and  the  g&mothracian  against 
the  perils  of  the  sea. — ^The  Orphic  and  IHony- 
siac  mysteries  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratidn,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  religious  institutions  and  life  of  antiqui* 
(sy.    They  seem  to  have  designed  a  refonnaoon 


of  the  pmOar  reU^^. .  FVyoadad  vum  fiis 
worship  orthe  Thracian  Piooyvua  or  Mcoho% 
who  was  the  pereonifioatioa  at  once  of  rspte* 
rous  pleasure  and  of  dejsp  sorrow  for  hunMB 
miseries,  unlike  the  eariier  p<^mlar  Dimiym 
they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  thanM'giasticpfas* 
tices.  Christian  priests  and  philosophers  lithe 
Alexandrian  school  ascribed  to  the  Orohio  fnt 
temi^  a  comi^ete  system  of  mystical  doetrins, 
but  little  of  the  literature  m  whkh  this  wsi 
embodied  is  so  ancient  as  the  time  of  Plata  It 
is  certain,  however,  tJiat  there  was  a  union  of 
the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic  aasocsations  sfUr 
the  expulsion  of  the  foimer  from  Magna  Gn»- 
eia,  that  an  Orphic  theogony  was  in  vom 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
prior  to  the  Persian  war,  and  that  more  hops- 
tal  views  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul  were  eats^ 
tained,  founded  upon  the  expected  sucoenon 
of  Baci^us  to  Jupiter  in  the  ^ovemm^  of 
the  world,  and  the  consequcDt  restorstion  of 
the  golden  age.    The  Oridiio  mysteries,  unlike 
those  that  were  ,more  ancient  and  popnlsr, 
were  mooially  designed  for  doctrinal  indoki- 
tion.    Other  mysteries  were  those  of  ZeoBor 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  Argdii, 
of  Athena  or  Minerva  in  Athens,  of  Aitsnii 
or  Diana  in  Arcadia,  of  Hecate  in  .£dn%  sad 
of  Rhea  in  Phrygia.    The  worship  of  the  Isi* 
under  different  namee  prevailed  in  divers  foran 
and  places  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and  wsi 
associated  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the  Corj- 
bantes.— More  important  were  the  Peniia 
and  Boman  mysteries  of  Mithra,  who  appean 
in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  the  chief  of  the  ixeds  or 
angels,  as  the  conqueror  of  tyrants  and  demoa^ 
giving  safety  to  towns  and  fertility  to  lands,  u 
the  genius  of  love  and  truth,  and  mediator  be> 
tween  Ormuzd  and  men.    He  resemhles  tbt 
demiur^  Eros  of  the  theogonv  of  Hesiod,  sod 
his  origm  has  been  referred  to  the  Assyrian  Hy* 
litta  or  Alitta,  the  goddess  of  night>  destiny,  im 
fortune.  8he  was  the  mother  of  two  divinitia^ 
Baab  Mylitta  and  Ahriman,  and  was  herNlf 
confounded  with  the  first,  whose  name  wai 
changed  by  the  Persians  into  Mithra,  andwko 
is  therefore  sometimes  represented  as  fenilnma 
Little  is  known  of  Mithraicism  till  it  appesitd 
tei  Bome  as  a  mysterious  and  secret  wondiip 
about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  Christian  eea- 
tury,  from  which  date  memorials  of  it  remaii* 
It  was  propagated  by  Chaldean  and  9ji^ 
priests,  who  spread  themselves  throughout  ft« 
empire  and  were  received  with  great  &ver,  be^ 
ing  most  honored  in  the  age  of  the  Antonio^ 
The  austerity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Hitbnia 
mysteries,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  whjw 
neophytes  were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  tws 
of  solmer  of  Mithra  which  was  bestowed  vM 
them,  and  the  crowns  which  were  ofiered  w 
tjiem  after  the  combats  preceding  every  fi^ 
of  advancement,  were  among  the  P^^^^^* 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  military  and  btf^ 
cose  character.    There  is  evidence  that  tat 
Boman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  hiitiatiop  w 
them.  According  to  some  airthors,  the  MitoTAV 
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dtetrine  was  denved  from  th^  astrononilcal 
itligion  of  the  Ohaideins,  and  its  ftmdamentid 
^opoA  was  the  traaeaidgratioit  of  booIs  under 
tke  inflnenoe  of  the  7  plaoMtS)  over  whoM 
oparatioDs  Iflthra  presided.    The  design  of  the 
wiaauiitaes  was  hj  pnrifioation  to  render  his 
vetMries  worthj  of  admission  into  the  seventh 
iMiven.    The  initlBted  weire  sntrfeeted  to  the 
seventt  trials,  to  oeUbao  j,  iluting,  and  other 
praotioes  which  were  probably  adopted  from 
tbe  Ohnstian  rel^on.    The  whole  fratemilj 
was  divided  into  7  classes  or  grades,  whkm 
were  nimad  aiMtcessivelf  sokfiers,  lions,  hy»- 
BM,  4o^  after  animals  saored  to  the  god.  Each 
obn  WIS  distlngoished  hj  a  pecaliu^  costoma 
mi  offered  pesoliar  saorifioes,  which  were 
soawtiiBBs  faimita  victims.    The  saorUloe  of 
tiiebaHwasoharaoteristioofhlBwor&ip.  On 
tte  mommants  which  have  been  fonnd  in 
Bdj,  the  Tjn^  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in* 
Mribed  Dm>  MUhrm  8oU  Iftoieta,  Mithra  is 
asoalljr  represented  as  a  yoang  man,  in  a  flow- 
ii^  robe,  snrroooded  with  mystical  fiffares, 
ssated  on  a  boH,  which  he  is  pressing  down, 
er  into  which  he  is  plonghig  the  sacrifldal 
kaiff.    A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a 
hoa  are  arranged  near  him.    Nothing  is  cer*- 
XmsL  eonecaning  the  signification  of  this  scene. 
By  an  iagadoos  symbolism,  founded  on  tha 
Assyrian  astroaomical  and  cosmologioal  theo- 
ries., L^trd  arbitrarily  develops  the  Mithraic 
theok)gy,  which  he  r^rds  as  the  fonndati(m 
of  tbe  religioiB  doctrmes  of  antiqnity  from 
India  to  Bome.    Tertnllian  and  other  fkthers 
ef  the  dnirch  discovered  a  resemUance  be* 
tween  several  of  tbe  Mithraic  and  Christian 
dogmss  and  ceremonies.   Daring  the  decline  of 
Mganism  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  eom* 
Dined  with  tlie  ihenrgic  doctrines  of  the  school 
<rf  Alexandria,  and  he  was  one  of  the  divinities 
honored  !^  the  notaries  of  the  great  Elensin* 
iaa  goddeesea,  when  the  hierophant  was  con* 
suited  by  the  emperor  Jolian.     Oonfonnded 
with  Sabaiias,  Attys,  Zagrens,  and  Bacchm, 
liiB  worship  lost  its  distinctave  and  necnliar 
oharaoter,  and  was  easily  extinffQishect  trader 
OoBstantiAe  and  Theodosios,  with  the  other 
nyiteries,  aaamst  whidi  the  Christian  fAthers 
wa^  a  viofent  warfare  as  the  last  refboe  of 
NganiaoL— fiee  Creozer,  SymboUk  und  MyiJuh 
ki^  (1810-^12),  translated  mto  French  with 
•laborate  annotations  by  Onigniaut  and  others 
(ia2&-'86) ;  Lobeck,  AgUophamtf  (1880) ;  Prel- 
1«,  Mf$ieHa,  in  Panly's  Eeal-BneyhlojMU 
(1861);  Bainte-Croix,  Becherchti  historique$  et 
irttifum  fur  l^r  mysUreB  dnpaganua^  edited 
Yf  fijivestre  de  8acy  (Paris,  ISl'T) ;  limbom-g^ 
wtrawer,  Ekion^  de  la  eitUitaHmi  dm  GreeB 
fBronfaigen,  1888-'4t) ;  Manry,  EUt&irs  dm  r^ 
^¥om  de  la  Qrke  atUifue  (1867);  Seel,  Die 
IMm  O^eimnieee  wdkrend  der  wr-  und  ure^ 
tmdieii  ZeUCAmm,  1828) ;  N.  MtUler,  Mne 
^lekkende  Uebenkht  dvr  hertikmteren  Mith- 
^^  DenkmHer  (Wiesbaden,  1888) ;  and  La- 
i^^MetrchmtwrletfuUepablketieemiyiUree 
^  ifitAra  (Paris,  1847-''9. 
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MYSTICISM  (Gr.  ftv^utof ,  from  /ivm,  to  shut 
the  lips  or  eyes),  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
the  doctrine  that  by  means  of  an  inward  ilhimi- 
nation  and  fueling,  transcending  the  efforts  of 
fidth  and  of  reason,  we  may  immediately  know, 
commune  with,  vxA  co(>perate  with  the  Deity. 
It  ignores  the  divine  manifestations,  whether 
in  we  siffns  of  nature  or  in  the  ideas  and  pro- 
cesses'of  the  sonl,  and  claims  the  direct  and 
delighUhl  nnion  of  man  with  Qod  without  any 
Intermediation  whatever.  It  teaches  that  the 
sovereign  good  is  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  God ;  that  by  oar  natural  faculties  we  are 
wholly  incM>able  of  this  attainment ;  that  to 
confess  the  nitillty  of  our  nature  is  at  once  the 
conclusion  of  science  and  the  beginning  of  wis* 
dom;  that  we  inherit  divine  gifts  only  by  con^ 
temning  the  world,  quelling  the  passions,  es« 
ci^)ing  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  aban« 
doning  knowledge  and  reason,  fleeing  even 
from  ourselves,  transported  by  a  preternatural 
inspiration,  which  is  God  in  the  soul.  It  im- 
plies the  dlence  of  sense,  reason,  and  conscience 
and  the  extinction  of  perBonality,  in  a  state  of 
mysterious  inward  vision  and  passive  bliss. 
"No  one,"  says  Iliilo,  "can  understand  this 
migration  of  the  perfect  soul  to  the  eternal,  not 
even  he  to  whom  it  happens;  the  soul  caA 
convey  no  idea  of  the  ineffable  blessings  whidk 
It  shares,  for  it  is  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit 
6f  God.**  In  this  state  of  ecstasy  all  disquiet, 
effort,  and  pain  cease;  the  soul  loses  itself  in 
the  divine  grace  which  fills  it,  and  is  but  an  in- 
strument under  the  touch  of  Deity.  The  ideal 
of  virtue  and  sanctity  thus  becomes  a  devout 
illumination,  a  blind  abandonment  of  personal 
qualities  for  contemplation  without  thought 
and  fbr  prayer  almost  vdthout  consciousness. 
In  some  of  Uie  forms  of  mysticism  it  is  by  dis- 
interested and  intense  love,  rather  than  utter 
self-abandonmeitt,  that  the  divine  union  is  ac- 
complished* But  they  are  universallv  charac- 
terij^  by  contempt  of  the  reason  and  of  intel- 
lectual processes  as  ineffective  and  illusive,  and 
by  a  tendency  to  ascetic  or  theurgic  practices. 
-•-From  the  earliest  periods  mysticism  has 
eonmionly  characterized  oriental  religions  and 
speculations.  Pantheism,  absorption  into  the 
infinite,  and  the  extinction  of  self  in  a  sort  of 
divine  trance  are  taught  and  Ulnstrated  in  much 
of  the  ancient  Mndoo  literature,  particularly 
in  tiie  heroic  poem  of  the  BhagataUGita, 
Soofeeism  is  the  principal  mystical  doctrine  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  is  traced  by-Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  to  an  ancient  Persian  sect  The  mystical 
tendency  of  the  East,  apparent  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  ^yptians,  probably  modified  the  Pytha- 
gorean cusoipline.  The  Orphic  priesthood  and 
some  of  the  Greek  mysteries  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  doctrine,  which  becanfc  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Neo-Platonism,  es- 
pecially of  the  writings  attributed  to  lamblichus 
and  Hermes  Trismegistus.  It  was  introduced 
into  Chriatianity  by  the  Akzandrfan  theolo* 
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giana,  «nd  the  books  ascribed  to  Dionysins  the 
Areopagite  present  a  complete  mystical  system 
of  mingled  Christianity  and  Platonism.  There 
are,  according  to  him,  three  steps  to  the  goal 
of  Ohristian  attainment:  1,  purification,  freeing 
the  sonl  from  the  bonds  of  nature ;  2,  illumina- 
tion, in  which  the  disenthralled  soul  begins  its 
new  life ;  and  8,  perfection,  or  an  ecstatic  ex- 
istence in  God,  the  highest  manifestations  of 
which  are  in  prophecy  and  miraculous  works. 
From  him  proceeded  the  scholastic  mysticism, 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  Uie  develop- 
ment of  which  were  8t.  Bernard  and  Hugo  de 
8t.  Victor,  the  former  treating  j>articulany  of 
the  rapture  of  divine  love,  and  the  latter  of 
the  ecstasy  of  contemplation.  The  German 
mystics,  Eckart  and  Tauler,  gave  to  the  doc- 
trine a  more  legitimate  ethical  character,  by 
dwelling  upon  sin  instead  of  finiteness  as  the 
cause  of  evil.  Some  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, the  visions  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Hil- 
degard,  Angela  of  Foligno,  and  Catharine  of 
8ienna,  and  the  Gnostic,  Manichsean,  Paulician, 
Bogomile,  Catharist,  and  Beguin  sects,  illustrat- 
ed more  or  less  distinctly  the  mysticfd  tenden- 
cy. The  emne  tendency  appeared  at  the  dawn 
of  modem  philosophy  in  Cornelius' Agrippa, 
FaracelsuB,  Bruno,  and  Campanella,  who  sought 
a  preternatural  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and 
mastery  over  the  elements  of  nature.  The 
mysterious  order  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  be- 
lieved to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  to  possess 
a  whole  body  of  arcana,  secretly  transmitted 
from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  to  nerform 
divers  miracles  by  means  of  elixirs  ana  theur- 

fical  symbols.  There  is,  however,  no  certain 
istory  of  the  Rosicrucians.  The  mysticism 
of  Jacob  Bdhme,  whom  Hegel  calls  the  first 
representative  German  philosopher,  had  refer- 
ence to  theology  instead  of  natural  science. 
In  Spain,  St.  Theresa  and  John  of  the  Cross 
were  both  celebrated  for  their  raptures,  and 
the  writings  of  the  first  still  hold  a  high  place 
in  ascetic  literature.  The  system  known  as 
quietism  came  into  vogue  in  the  17th  century, 
bein^  maintained  in  France  by  Mme.  Guyon 
and  m  Italy  by  the  Spanish  priest  Molinos ;  it 
was  for  a  time  defended  by  F6n41on,  but  the 
powerful  opposition  of  Bossuet  effected  its 
ecclesiastical  condemnation.  A  moderate  and 
refined  mysticism  appears  in  the  English  Fla- 
tonists  Henry  More,  Korris,  Gale,  and  Cud- 
worth  ;  and  the  later  writings  of  'VHlliam  Law 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  developing  the  doctrines 
of  Bdhme.  The  romantic  school  in  Germany 
caused  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  relinon,  its  most  prominent 
representatives  in  each  being  No  valis,  Schelling, 
and  Gdrres.  The  last  defined  it  as  *^  vidon  by 
means  of  a  higher  light,  and  action  imder  a 
higher  freedom,^'  and  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
atiiinment  of  Christian  culture. — See  Gdrres, 
Die  Chriatliehe  MyHik  (1886-'42);  Koack,  Die 
Chrutliche  IfyiUh  (1858) ;  Schmidt,  JSB$ai  iur 
le$  my»Uqwau  XIV*  tiicle  (1886) ;  and  Yaugh- 
an, ''  Hours  with  the  Mystics '^  (1856). 


MTTHOLGGY  (Gr.  fivtfor,   a  saying,  and 
Xoyor,  science),  the  science  of  mytfis,  of  the 
narratives  of  the  deeds  and  destinies  of  gods 
and  heroes  in  ante-historical  periods.    Myths 
are  figurative  representations  of  events  or  ideas 
in  the  garb  of  nistory ;  thej  develop  them- 
selves spontaneously  and  unartificially  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  primitive  people,  instead  of 
being  artistic  products  of  design  and  invention; 
and  they  symbolize  the  forces  and  operations 
of  nature,  under  whose  inflnenoe  they  are 
formed,  and  have  an  essentially  religious  chtr- 
aoter.    The  myth  proceeds  from  an  idea,  and 
creates  a  fact ;  the  legend  proceeds  from  a  ftct, 
in  which  it  discovers  an  idea.     The  one  trans- 
forms poetiy,  religion,  or  philosophy  into  his- 
tory;  the  other  modifies  history  with  reference 
to  conceptions  of  poetry,  reli^on,  or  philoso- 
phy.   Both  are  usually  included  in  mythology 
as   philosophical    or  poetical  and    historical 
myths.    Comparative  philology  marks  as  the 
first  period  in  the  history  of  man  an  age  in 
which  expressions  were  formed  for  the  neces- 
sary ideas  of  the  simplest  life,  in  which  the 
first  steps  were  made  in  the  elaboration  oi 
grammar,  but  in  which  language  was  in  the 
main  unorganized  and  undivided.     This  was 
succeeded  by  a  second  period,  in  which  at  least 
two  families  of  languages,  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan,  advanced  to  a  systematic  grammatical 
development,  with  roots  and  a  method  which 
still  prevail  in  all  the  dialects  and  national 
idioms  founded  on  them.    A  third  period  in- 
tervened prior  to  the  earliest  traces  of  national 
history,  which  was  tlie  age  of  the  formation  of 
myths.    There  were  as  yet  neither  abstract 
nor  collective  nouns,  which  are  fewer  in  nam* 
ber  the  further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of 
languages ;  and  every  name,  therefore,  desig- 
nated a  definite  in^vidual   object.     Names 
moreover  had  a  termination  expressive  of  gen- 
der, suggestive  of  sex,  neuters  being  of  later 
growth ;  and  therefore  while  language  rem^ed 
in  that  state  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  what^ 
soever  object  without  ascribing  to  it  sometbins 
of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  personal 
character.    Thus  personification  charicteriiei 
a  stage  in  the  formation  of  language  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  myths  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought    All  speech  represented  a 
kind  of  unconscious  poetry,  universally  ascrib- 
ing personal  life  to  the  forms  of  nature,  chang- 
ing all  objects  into  powers  and  all  relations 
into  actions.    The  creation  of  every  word  was 
a  poem,  embodying  a  bold  metaphor  or  a  bright 
conception.    The  verbs  also  were  expressiTe 
of  personal  qualities  and  agency,  and  only  after 
passing  through  a  long  chain  of  vicissitodes 
were  lifeless  auxiliaries  produced  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  abstract  prose.    Thus  the  sunset 
was  conceived  as  the  sun  growing  old,  decay- 
ing, dying;  the  sunrise,  as  night  giving  birth 
to  a  brilliant  child ;  spring,  as  the  sun  greetmg 
the  earth  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  shower- 
ing treasures  into  the  lap  of  nature.    Bivert, 
fountains,   grottos,  forests,  mountain^  TBxnt 
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itorm,  the  ooean^  fire,  thunder,  oloudB,  and  the 
heaFeoly  bodies  were  all  clothed  with  living 
attribates,  and  every  description  of  nature  was 
a  myth.    Every  natnral  change  was  a  sign  of 
the  hostile  or  peaceful,  happy  or  ill-omened 
eoincidenoe  of  certain  divinities.    Thus  insti- 
tuted,  myths    became    organic    elements  in 
thoogfat  and  remained  as  fossil  poetry  in  lan- 
guage, survived  national  migrations  and  con- 
quests and  triumphed  over  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  were  modified  by  the  contact  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  by  poetical  and  philosophical 
treatment,  were  esteemed  the  ultimate  expla- 
nations of  natural  phenomena,  and  constituted 
the  religious  systems  of  the  principal  nations 
of  antiquity. — ^The  Semitic  races,  says  Renan, 
have  never  had  a  mythology.    From  the  be- 
ginning they  have  not  varied  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  universe  as  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  have  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  things  only  the  inflexible  accom- 
plishment of  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being.   En- 
dowed with  a  sure  intuition  of  unity,  which  at 
once  without  reason  or  reflection  unveils  the 
D^ty,  they  possessed  the  purest  religious  no- 
tions known  in  antiquity.    India  and  Greece 
eould  not  by  philosophical  speculation  attain 
to  monotheism,  but  the  Semites  grasped  it  by 
the  instincts  of  their  nature ;  and  the  three 
religions  of  greatest  power  in  the  history  of 
western  civilization  rorang  from  them,  from 
SinsL,  Jerusalem,  and  Mecca.    They  could  not 
comprehend  in  the  divine  unity  variety,  plural- 
ity, or  sex,  did  not  lose  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
amid  the  aj^iarent  confiicts  of  nature,  and  with 
little  interest  in  science  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  had  a  special  sense  for  religious  truth. 
This  characteristic  explains  the  absence  of  the 
epopee  from  their  literature.  The  great  poems 
produced  by  Indian,  Persian,  and  Greek  imagi- 
nation were  possible  only  in  a  world  where  the 
boundaries  between  men  and  gods  were  inde- 
terminate, and  conflict  between  them  in  some 
degree  equal,  and  where  revolution  and  pro- 
gress were  known  in  the  divine  dynasties. — 
The  myths  of  greatest  prominence  and  interest 
are  those  of  the  Indo-European  nations.    Be- 
fore the  Aryan  race  was  broken  up  into  nation- 
alities, as  the  Indian,  Greek,  Roman,  Slavic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  it  had  developed  the  myth- 
ietl  ^nns  which  are  now  common  charac- 
teristics of  a  whole  family  of  mythologies,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Indian,  the  Persian, 
tlie  dassicaL  and  the  northern.    The  late  my- 
thology of  the  Puranas  and  the  epic  poets  19 
more  peculiarly  Indian,  but  the  elder  Yeda  is 
to  comparative   mythology  what   the  San- 
lent  is  to  comparative  grammar.  .There  is 
in  it  no  system  of  religion,  there  are  no  settied 
genetlogies;  the  same  god  is  sometimes  made 
the  superior,  the  equal,  or  the  inferior  of 
otikers ;  their  first  conception  is  in  many  cases 
trsuptrent;  and  the  fresh  and  growing  per- 
■otn&itbns  strikingly  contrast  with  the  rally 
dereloped  and  decaying  myths  of  the  poetry  of 
Homer.   The  Yeda  gives  the  real  theogony  of 


the  Aryan  race,  of  which  Hedod  presets  but  a 
distorted  image.  The  names  of  natural  phe- 
nomena were  gradually  obscured,  personified, 
and  deified ;  but  in  the  Yeda  they  are  notnina 
and  not  numinoy  masks  without  an  actor,  crea- 
tions of  man  and  not  creative  beings.  The 
body  of  the  language  had  not  yet  become  petri- 
fied, and  the  living  words  which,  when  the  re- 
lations that  they  expressed  had  faded  and  es- 
caped from  perception,  were  to  be  preserved  as 
curiosities  and  to  become  organic  myths,  were 
as  yet  employed  for  the  ordinary  interchange 
of  thought.  The  old  Vedic  mythology  was,  m 
general,  a  worship  of  light.  The  beaming 
nther  which  fills  the  heavenly  spaces  wi£ 
light  was  the  principle  of  life  and  the  impulse 
to  motion.  The  divinities  of  light  were  the 
highest;  as  Indra,  the  god  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment, of  storm,  thunder,  and  lightning ;  Mith- 
ra,  Surya,  Savitar,  and  other  divinities  of  the 
sun ;  Ushas,  the  dawn ;  the  two  Asvins,  the 
heralds  of  the  dawn ;  and  Agni,  the  highly 
honored  god  of  fire.  All  the  phenomena  of 
liffht  were  regarded  with  reference  to  human 
hfe ;  the  sun  revives  the  earth,  and  calls  men 
to  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  Agni,  as  the  mediator  in 
the  sacrificial  fiame,  takes  the  gifts  and  prayers 
of  men  to  the  gods ;  and  the  lightning  of  Indra 
rends  the  clouds  in  order  to  shed  the  blessings 
of  rain.  Such  were  the  frmdamental  features 
of  Yedism  before  the  severance  of  the  Aryan 
stock.  Then  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  Greeks, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Slavi  migrated  to  Eu- 
rope, and  after  a  time  other  Aiyan  currents 
populated  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Each  nation 
gave  a  peculiar  development  to  the  language, 
customs,  and  religion  which  they  had  possessed 
in  common. — ^The  following  outUne  of  the  prin- 
cipal mythological  systems  mentions  the  more 
prominent  religions  and  divinities,  which  are 
treated  in  detail  under  their  titles  in  special  ar- 
ticles. In  the  post-Yedic  period  first  appears 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  Brahma  as  the  infinite 
author  of  the  universe.  The  pantheism  of  the 
Brahmins  and  the  popular  polytheism  were  de- 
veloped side  by  side.  In  the  age  of  the  great 
epics  the  pantiieon  was  already  completed. 
From  the  mass  of  deified  naturd  powers  and 
elements  three  gods,  Brahma  the  creator,  Yish-* 
nu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  stood 
forth  preeminent.  The  most  honored  of  the 
subordinate  divinities  are  the  8  Lokapalas,  who 
preside  over  and  protect  the  8  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment; Agni,  of  fire;  Yamas,  of  the  lower 
world ;  Surya,  of  the  sun ;  Yaruna,  of  water ; 
Purana  or  Yayu,  of  the  wind;  Kuvera,  of 
riches ;  Soma  or  Tshandra,  of  the  moon.  Other 
divinities  are  Kartikeya,  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  hosts ;  Granesa,  the  god  of  wisdom ; 
Eamas,  of  love ;  Ganga,  the  goddess  of  the 
Ganges ;  Karadas,  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
The  principal  feniale  divinities  are  Saraswati, 
wife  of  Brahma,  protectress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  especially  of  music ;  and  Kali,  the 
wife  of  Siv^and  more  than  any  other  an  ob- 
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i6Q*  of  terror.  Aim)ngde8nl9(Kbaiidfi0tfttM8 
Smroes  of  poetry  are  the  7  or  10  Brabmadikai 
or  Ru^b  (seerq),  the  greateit  of  whom  is  Dak- 
ahaB,  the  father  <^  fiie  Asoraa  (demon*)  by 
Ditiy  and  of  the  Deyas  (dirine  persona)  by 
Aditi.  The  Grandharias  are  the  heavenly  sing- 
era  and  dancers;  the  Apsarasae,  heavenly 
nymphs;  the  Yakshas,  attendants  of  Euera,  and 
gnardiana  of  treasures  in  mountains ;  and  the 
fiakshasas,  hostile  to  men  and  to  everythina 
good.  Other  evil  spirits  are  the  Kinnares  and 
thePisatshas.  The  three  worlds,  divine,  hmnan^ 
and  infernal,  which  now  exist,  are  not  to  bo 
eternal,  but  will  be  terminated  by  £ali.  Of 
animals,  the  boll,  serpents,  and  the  bird  Canada 
whidi  aooompanies  the  gods,  are  partionlarly 
worshipped.  The  banian  or  Indian  fig  tree  is 
deemed  sacred.  Buddhkm  and  T^gnaism  pre- 
served  with  modificaticHis  most  of  the  old  Brah-^ 
minic  divinities^  No  other  mythology  is  so 
oomjn^hensive  and  complicated  as  that  of  the 
Indians,  the  doctrines  of  which  concerning 
Cosmogony,  theogony,  and  hmbah  life  and  des- 
tinr  are  alike  marked  by  a  mystical  ideality. 
It  ikas  been  (daimed  that  there  is  no  idea  nor 
fiftble  holding  a  distinguished  place  in  western 
systems  of  religion,  the  counterpart  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  Indian. — ^In  Mazdeism, 
tiie  religion  of  the  ancient  Frisians,  supposed 
to  have  been  revealed  by  Zoroaster,  ana  still 
professed  by  the  Paroees,  Ormu2d  is  the  high« 
est  divinity,  and  reigns  in  heaven.  He  has  al 
his  command  a  hierarchy  of  spirits,  foremost 
among  whom  are  the  6  Amsbiq>ands,  repre^ 
sentatives  respectively  of  goodness,  truth,  jus* 
tice,  piety,  riches,  and  immortality.  The  sec^ 
ond  class  are  the  28  Izeds,  who  rule  the  ele- 
ments, the  first  of  whom  is  Mithra  or  the  sun. 
The  universe,  created  out  of  light  and  water, 
had  scarcely  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Or*' 
mu2d,  when  the  genius  of  opposition  and  evil 
appeared  in  Ahriman,  of  nearly  equal  power, 
whose  origin  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  created 
the  ardidevs  and  the  devs  to  resist  the  Am-< 
shac^>and8  imd  the  Izeds.  The  Femers  are  only 
the  kieas  al  the  Supreme  Being  embodied,  and 
as  a  whole  they  constitute  the  essential  idea 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  visible  creation  is 
but  an  imperfect  imitation.  Every  object  and 
being,  the  stars,  animals,  men,  and  divinities, 
have  their  Femer  or  type,  by  which  tiiey 
exist  Among  fiibulous  beasts  are  the  benefi* 
eent  bull  Sereseok,  the  Ahrimanic  monster 
Martichoras,  the  sacred  birds  Hufrashmodad 
and  Corosh,  and  the  bull  Abudad,  from  the 
blood  of  which  ^ei^  the  animal  and  the  ve- 

getable  worlds.  The  nmdamental  idea  of  Mas* 
eism  is  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  final  defeat 
and  extinction  of  which  is  predicted.  To  Persia 
has  been  attributed  much  of  the  fairy  and  heroic 
mythology  of  European  medisval  romance.--- 
"  The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks,^'  saysGrote, 
'^oq^ns  with  the  gods,  anterior  as  well  as  sn-* 
perior  to  man;  it  gradually  descends,  first  to 
heroes,  and  next  to  the  human  race."  Itir 
rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Indkns  in  muhi- 


fMtm  weahh,  and  by  none  In  tfae  beauty  of  Hi 
forms.    It  represents  the  world  as  onginaDy 
a  rude  and  chaotic  mass,  from  whidi  Heaven 
(Uranus)  and  Earth  (Gsa)  sepamted  themselves 
as  independent  divinities.  Tlie  first  race  (^godi 
were  me  Uranids,  sons  of  Heaven  and  Eutb. 
The  powerful  brood  of  the  Titans  belonged  to 
than.    Cronos  ruled  the  second  race,  but  wn 
overthrown  by  Zeus,  who  firmly  secured  his 
throne  afl»r  wars  with  the  Titans  and  Qiaati 
in  which  all  nature  was  convulsed.    Froao  the 
age  of  the  Homeric  poems  he  was  regarded 
as  the  bead  of  the  entire  system,  the  god  of 
heaven  and  light,  holding  Ms  seat  upon  Olym- 
pus, in  the  pure  expanse  of  ether.    He  divided 
his  dominions  with  Poseidon  and  Pluto,  yield- 
ing to  the  former  tfae  realm  of  the  sea,  and  to 
the  latter  that  of  the  un^r  world,  the  dweUlng 
place  of  the  shades  of  the  dead.    His  throne 
was  surrounded  by  11  other  great  O^ympfaa 
gods  and  goddesses:  Poseidon,  ApoUo,  Aree^ 
Hephostus,  Hermes,  Hera,  Athena,  Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  and  Demeter.    lliere  waft 
an  indefinite  number  of  (^her  divinities,  some 
of  them  of  nearly  equid  power,  as  Fhrto^ 
HeHoB,  Hecate,  Dionysus,  Lato,  Dione,  Perse* 
phone,  Selene,  Themis,  Eos,  JEolus,  Nemesifl, 
the  Graces,  the  Muses,  the  Fates  (Mosm),  iM 
Eumenides,  the   Oceanids,  tiie  Nereids,  the 
Nymphs,  and  the  Hours.  There  were  other  dei- 
ties whose  personality  was  more  fidntly  con- 
ceived, as  Ate,  the  littt,  Erie,  Thanatos,  Hyp- 
nos,  Grates,  and  Bia.    There  were  also  mon- 
sters, the  offiq)ring  of  the  gods,  as  the  Haipitt, 
Gorgons,  GrsMe,  Pegasus,  Ohrysaor,  Echidna, 
Chimara,  Cerberus,  Geryon,  the  Lemaean  hj- 
dra,  the  Nemean  lion,  the  centaurs,  the  airoM, 
the  sphinx,  Bcylla  and  Chary  bdis.    TfaeBO  di- 
vinities peopled  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the 
sea,  and  the  infernal  world.    Poseidon  was 
surrounded  by  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  the  Nernda, 
and  the  Tritons;  the  Eumenides  pursued  gn&t 
and  remorse;  Persephone  reigned  with  Pinto 
in  Hades,  the  entrance  to  which  was  gaarded 
by  Cerb^iis;  Minos,  JE&cub,  and  Rhsilaman- 
thns  Judged  the  shades  of  the  dead ;  Pan  and  the 
Eauns  ruled  in  fields;  the  Nymphs,  in  moon* 
tains  and  fountains;  the  Dryads  and* Hama- 
dryads in  forests;  the  Muses  gnd  the Graeesin^ 
spdred  poetry  and  beauty ;  Eos  opened  to  ApoUo 
the  gates  of  the  sky ;  Moha  bound  the  windd  in 
caves,  or  sent  them  fbrth  on  their  mission ;  and 
the  rainbow  was  the  highway  of  Iris,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.    Above  the  whole  system 
Destiny  was  vaguely  conceived  as  a  redstletf 
power,  which,  however,  rarely  interferes  to 
violate  the  freedom  of  the  world.    Elaborated 
by  poete  and  philosophers,  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy attained  a  nearly  symmetrical  develop- 
inent,  and  embodied  an  aggregate  of  religi<m^ 
pityslcal,  and  historical  doetrines,  which  toriA- 
ed   the  whole   steple  of  Greek  culture.   Iv 
kicluded  elements  Dorrowed  more  or  less  di- 
rectly ttom  the  Orient,  and  modified  by  w 
Greek  genius,  but  many  of  its  historical  depeff- 
dendes  are  stOl  matters  of  invesdgation  and 
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It  remained  the  most  important 
and  the  characterisdo  ingredient  in  the  religion 
of  ancient  Rome.    The  Romans,  in  adopting 
the  Greek  mythology,  for  the  most  part  min- 
ted with  it  the  legenda  and  transferred  to  it 
the  names  of  their  own  divinities,  or  imparted 
to  the  Greek  names  a  Latinized  iform ;  and  it 
is  hy  thefse  Latin  names  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  diyinitie^have  been  most  generally 
known  in  later  times.    Thos,  Oronos  they  call- 
ed Satnmus ;  Zens,  Jnpiter ;  Poseidon,  Nep- 
tanas;  Ares,  Mars;  Hephostos,  Ynlcanas; 
Hermes,  Mutmrins ;  Hera,  Jono ;  Athena,  M- 
nenra;  Artemis,  Diana;  Aphrodite,yenas;  Hes- 
^Yesta;  Demeter,  Geres;  Dionysus,  Bacohas; 
LeCo,  Lstona;  Persephone,  Proserpina;  Selene, 
Lona;  the  Mosne,  Farcfla,  &c. — ^The  northern 
mythology  was  originally  monotheistic,  Alfa- 
dor,  the  father  of  all,  receiving  the  loftiest 
names  as  the  Supreme  Being.   But  in  the  pop- 
ular fttth  Odin  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  of 
the  Asen,  the  12  most  powerful  gods  and  god- 
desNs.    In  the  beginning  there  was  neither 
thore,  nor  sea,  nor  earth,  but  only  one  vast 
ibyss.    To  the  north  of  this  was  Niflheim,  a 
world  of  icy  coldness  and  fall  of  gloom,  with 
the  fountain  Hvergelmir  in  its  midst ;  to  the 
•oath  was  Mospelheim,  a  hot  and  laminoos 
world,  halHtable  only  by  the  sons  of  fire. 
Froin  Hverg^mir  flowed  forth  ice-cold  venom 
streams,  the  rime  of  which  once  met  with  sparks 
from  Maspelheim,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  Joton  Ymer  came  into  being,  the  &ther 
of  the  race  of  evil  Jotuns  called  frost^  giants. 
With  Tmer  sprang  to  life  also  the  wonderM 
cow  Andhumla,  which  by  Hckmg  the  salt  stones 
called  forth  Bun,  a  beautiful  and  mighty  being, 
the  secood  generation  from  whom  was  Odin, 
the  ftther  of  the  Asen,  the  ruling  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth.    With  his  two  brouiers  he 
orerthrew  the  Jotuns,  and  destroyed  all  but 
one  |Mur.    They  made  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymer 
the  dtadd  of  Midgard  (middle  earth),  destined 
to  become  the  abcnde  of  the  human  race,  which 
they  crested,  the  male  from  an  ath  tree,  and  the 
female  from  an  alder.    The  sea  forms  a  belt 
aroond  the  earth,  beyond  which  is  the  land  of 
giants.    The  ash  tree  Yggdrasill  supports  the 
whole  universe.    At  its  root  is  a  sacred  foun- 
tain, by  which  sit  the  three  great  Noma  or 
Daatiaies.    Asgard  is  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
oonsisting  of  golden  and  silver  palaces,  the 
most  0(d^idid  c^  which  is  YalhaUa,  the  resi- 
dence of  Odin,  where  he  receives  and  wel- 
comes the  spirits  of  heroes  slain  in  battle.  The 
geatest  of  the  Asen  are  Odin,  Yrig^  Thor, 
Sjord,  Freyr,  Freyja,  Baldur,  Loki,  Heimdall, 
TjT,  Hodur,  Yali,  and  Yidarr.    Other  mytho- 
logical beings   are  the  giants,  noms,  elves, 
dwarfe,  the  wolf  Fenru,  the  serpent  Jormun- 
^dr,  the  water  spirit^  the  Yalkyrior,  the 
S^|Cknkarl  of  Sweaen,  and  the  HOgspelars, 
^wM  silver  harps  are  heard  in  the  caiscades 
jnd  torrents.    The  author  of  the  greatest  mis- 
^^[^Aca  whidb  have  befiallen  gods  and  men  is 
^^  who  contrived  the  death  of  Baldur,  which 
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was  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Hodur,  and  thus 
exposed  the  whole  Asen  dynasty  to  ruin.  The 
death  of  Baldur  prefigures  the  overthrow  of  the 
Asen  divinities,  and  of  the  present  cosmological 
system,  which  catastrophe  will  be  followed  by  a 
new  world  and  new  gods.  The  whole  mythology 
breathes  the  spirit  of  war.  The  myths  consist 
chiefly  of  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and  heroio 
men  who  have  given  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  the  Berserkir  rage  are  received  into 
YalhaUa  only  to  engage  in  supreme  felicity  in 
mimic  combats  and  hunting  matches.  The 
old  German  and  the  Slavic  mythologies  are 
akin  to  the  Scandinavian.  The  legendis  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  and 
Oelts,  of  the  American  Indians,  Mexicans,  and 
Peruvians,  and  of  most  barbarous  nations,  con- 
stitute mythologies. — ^After  the  revival  of  let- 
ters Boccaccio  and  others  reproduced  the 
mytiis  of  classical  antiouity,  employing  them 
to  aid  literary  taste  ana  invention.  Tne  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation  succeeded, 
and  Bacon  discovered  in  them  concealed  germs 
of  moral  and  social  doctrine,  and  Yico  deduced 
from  them  the  primitive  conceptions  of  reason, 
the  first  fruits  of  imagination,  the  be^^nnings 
of  social  ordes.  G.  J.  Yossius  and  Spanheim 
sought  to  explain  them  as  offshoots  and  coun- 
terfeits of  the  biblical  revelation.  Bainer  ap- 
plied the  Euhemeristic  method  to  them,  and 
tV6ret  treated  them  as  positive  extenial  enact- 
ments. In  Germany  the  hypothesis  of  an  origi- 
nal monotheistic  religion,  from  which  mythol- 
ogies had  degenerate  long  prevaUed.  India 
and  Egypt,  the  populace  and  the  priestlycaste, 
were  by  different  authors  (Plessing,  Kanne, 
Gdrres,  Faber)  supposed  to  have  possessed  this 

Srimitive  superior  knowledge.  Others  be- 
eved  them  to  have  a  defimte  scientific  import, 
as  to  astronomy  (Dupuis,  Oourt  de  Gobelin, 
Domedden)  or  chemistry  (Toll,  Schwei^er). 
Heyne,  who  first  brought  extensive  and  minute 
scholarship  to  bear  on  the  subject,  stated  the 
foundation  of  myths  to  be  either  events  or 
notions  of  earlier  humanity ;  they  are  therefore 
either  historical  or  philosophical.  The  Mrtno 
synibolictu  etmythieui  arose  necessarily  in  the 
infancy  of  the  race ;  the  mind,  accustomed  only 
to  sensual  impressions,  sought  for  external  im- 
ages, and  transformed  its  ideas  into  narratives 
of  external  events.  The  expression  became 
gradually  identified  with  a  new  fiact,  lost  ita 
original  meaning,  and  the  priests  fostered  the 
error.  The  oldest  myths  are  the  physical,  and 
the  next  the  theogonic  For  a  long  time  the 
poets  only  embellished  and  altered  them,  but 
afterward  made  use  of  them  as  artistic  mate- 
riak,  and  added  to  item  grace  and  elegance. 
They  were  subsequently  modified  also  by  phi- 
losoi>hers,  so  that  their  authentic  interpreta- 
tion is  not  now  to  be  expected.  Accordmg  to 
Yoss,  the  first  conception  of  mankind  was  that 
every  thing  had  sprung  from  earth,  water,  and 
axTy  and  these  from  the  separation  of  a  shape- 
less, conftised  mass  of  rude  primary  materials. 
This  is  the  origin  of  popular  myths.    But 
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teachenof  wisdom, priestlj or  Beonlar,  intro< 
dnoed  a  more  rationiu  meaning  into  these  an- 
cestral fonns  of  adoration,  fioboes  of  the  Mo- 
saic doctrine  of  creation,  of  the  deluge,  of  the 
^OTj  of  the  Deity,  were  also  interwoven,  and 
different  faiths  were  intermingled.  The  pore 
Hellenic  worship  was  chieflj  cornipted  by  a 
secret  sect  of  Orphici,  who  engrafted  on  it  a 
medley  of  Phrygian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian 
notions,  and  who  aimed  only  to  exalt  a  priest- 
hood. Buttmann  considered  the  actions  and 
events  of  the  mythic  worM  as  the  accidental 
of^ring  of  a  ridi  and  variously  endowed  ima- 
ffhiation  going  forth  in  search  of  the  nuirvel- 
jons.  They  arose  in  various  places,  partly  in 
Greece,  partly  in  the  East,  were  snbseqnently 
formed  into  groups,  transferred  into  various 
cycles,  combined  and  harmcmized,  until  they 
retained  nothing  historical  except  incidental 
indications  concerning  ethnography  and  geog- 
raphy. The  events  from  which  they  resulted 
cannot  be  evolved  with  certdnty.  This  is  in 
substance  the  opinion  also  of  Grote.  Creuzer 
attributes  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
benevolent  design  of  priests  educated  in  the 
East  to  raise  the  people  to  a  purer  and  higher 
knowledge.  These  instructors  adapted  tneir 
lessons  by  veiling  them  in  figures.  To  form 
symbols  and  to  interpret  symbols  were  the 
main  occupations  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 
The  most  lively  personification  was  a  ftmda- 
mental  law.  A  mass  of  mnbolical  and  alle- 
gorical inventions,  derived  from  the  East,  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Greek  mythologv,  and 
erew  up  in  connection  with  the  native  heroic 
legends.  Their  original  character,  however, 
was  that  of  a  pure  monotheistic  primitive  reli- 
gion. Hermann  defined  a  myth  as  a  figurative 
representation  of  an  idea.  Mythology  is  the 
science  of  the  ftmdamental  ideas  of  a  people, 
and  must  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a 
connected  system  of  public  knowledge,  quite 
distinct  from  the  popular  belief.  Welcker 
maintained  that  at  the  basis  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy lies  a  hierarchical  system  of  nature,  a  se- 
ries of  contemplations  and  speculations,  which 
was  preserved  in  an  ancient  priestiy  phraseol- 
ogy, till  it  was  broken  and  scattered  through 
the  whole  of  mythology.  This  system  is  still 
preserved,  particularly  in  the  names,  many  of 
which  cannot,  however,  be  explained  from  the 
Greek  language,  since  they  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  distinct  individual  nation  was  not 

St  formed.  He  thus  suggested  and  save  an 
pulse  to  the  study  of  comparative  mywology, 
wmch  has  been  prosecuted  by  K.  O.  MnUer, 
Max  MftUer,  and  others,  and  which  introduces 
universal  comparative  exegesis  in  place  of  the 
separate  study  of  any  people.  Gladstone  re- 
verts to  the  older  theory  of  derivation  from  an 
original  revelation.  The  Homeric  poems,  ac- 
cording to  him,  contain  the  vestiges  of  a  real 
traditionary  knowledge,  inherited  from  the 
epoch  when  the  covenant  of  Gk)d  with  man 
and  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  had  not  yet  &llen 
within  the  contracted  forms  of  Judaism  for 


riidter,  but  entered  more  or  lees  into  the  com- 
mon consciousness,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  human  race.    With  a  biai 
of  andent  theistic  and  Messianic  predictiooi, 
derived  from  the  dispersed  kin  and  contenqx)- 
raries  of  the  patriarchs,  and  modified  as  wj 
travelled  ftuther  and  farther  from  their  soone, 
there  were  added  abundant  elements  of  mere- 
ly human  fabrication.    T]ie  leading  scriptvsl 
traditions  are  represented  by  imperfect  and 
deranged  counterparts  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.    Thus  the  unity  and  the  supremacjr 
of  the  Godhead  appear  in  Jnpiter,  the  admiaift- 
trator  of  sovereign  power.    The  combinatioa 
of  trinity  with  unity  is  represented  in  the  8 
Oronid  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Plato, 
to  whom  are  asdgned  d^erent  re^ons  of  tbe 
material  creation.    The  tradition  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  supposed  to  have  undergone  diante- 
gration.    The  various  attributes  which  were 
conceived  as  belonging  to  him  could  not  be 
held  in  combination  by  the  Greek  mind.   Its 
first  fonn  as  deliverer  is  represented  by  ApoUo, 
some  of  the  attributes  being  transferred  to  bis 
sister  Diana  or  repeated  in  her.    The  second 
form  is  the  Homeric  Minerva,  corresponding  to 
the  Logos  of  St  John.    Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  is  regarded  aa  representatiTe 
of  the  tradition  of  the  woman  from  whom  tbe 
deliverer  was  to  descend.    The  notion  of  tbe 
Evil  One,  also,  shows  the  process  of  disintegrar 
tion,  followed  by  that  of  aa  arbitrary  reaaeort- 
ment  and  combination  of  elements.    The  idei 
of  a  rebellion,  menacing  the  divine  dominion 
with  violence,  is  clothed  with  a  variety  of  de- 
tached and  more  or  less  confiicting  fonns ;  and 
the  more  subtle  idea  of  an  influence  acting  im- 
mediately on  the  spirit  of  man,  and  almina  a 
blow  at  the  glory  of  the  Ddty  throng  bis 
creatures,  whose  allegiance  it  seeks  by  tbe 
perversion  of  their  own  spontaneous  ageneyto 
withdraw,  remains  in  Homer,  but  so  obsOTwd 
and  enfeebled  as  to  be  scarcely  reoognizei 
The  idea  of  Evil  acting  by  violence  is  repre- 
sented, not  exclusively  but  most  consplcnoou^ 
in  the  Titans  and  Giants.    The  idea  of  W 
acting  by  deceit  is  represented  in  Ate.   Ibe. 
rainbow  of  Scripture  is  represented  in  tbe  Ho- 
meric Iris.— See  Creuzer,  SyfnbcUk  md  Myth^- 
logie  der  alien  VdUcer  (4  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1886-*4^; 
K.O,MtLi\eT,Proleff(mima£ueinerwimMeh^ 
lichen  MythologU  (1825) ;  Eckermann,  If^ 
luck  der  EeUgwMgeichichte  vnd  MythoUg^ 
der  tenchiedenen  VdUcer  de$  AUerthumi  (1845- 
'7) ;  Wuttke,  Geechiehts  dee  Heidenthum  (M 
ed.,  Berlm,  1866) ;  OriecAiache  MytheUgte^lf 
Gerhard  (1864),  Preller  (1864-'6),  and  Weloker 
(1867) ;  Qx\naa,  Deutechs  Mytkologie  (1885); 
Mallet,  "Northern  Antiquities"  (new  ed.,1^ 
don,  1847);  Keyser,   "The  Religion  of  tM 
Northmen."  translateiby  Pennock  (New  i  w«» 
1864);  and  Max  Mtlller,  an  essay  on  compartr 
tive  mythology  in  the  "Oxford  Essays"  »' 
1866.  _^, 

MYXINOroS,  an  order  of  fishes,  which,  ijw 
the  cyclostomes  or  lampreys,  fonn  the  oJ«» 
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of  myzonts  of  Agassiz,  containing  the  lowest 
of  the  vertebrateflb  Thej  form  the  family  Ay- 
perotreta  (MdlL),  tnd  are  characterized  hj  a 
^lindrical  bodj^  ohliqnely  truncated  anterior- 
lj%  tlie  mouth  is  Ainushed  with  cirri  or  ten- 
ta^ea,  the  palate  is  prorated,  and  the  oayi- 
tiea  of  the  nose  and  mouth  communicate  (as  in 
no  other  fish) ;  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth 
has  a  angle  tooth,  and  the  tongue  has  a  double 
recurved  row  on  each  side ;  tne  under  Jaw  is 
absent)  and  the  inferior  maigin  of  the  mouth 
is  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tongue  bone;  the  eyes  are  concealed;  the 
braochisd  are  on  each  side  with  internal  ducts 
leading  to  the  oesophagus.  For  fall  details  see 
the  iMipers  of  J.  Mtdler,  in  the  *' Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy''  for  1884,  1888,  1889, 
and  1842.  In  the  genus  myxine  (Linn.)  2  spi- 
racles approximate  on  the  lower  surface  behind 
the  InmnchiflB,  each  receiving  the  external  ducts 
of  the  6  branchiad  of  its  own  side.  The  common 
myxine  or  glutinous  hag  (if.  gliUimoWy  linn.) 
hai  a  smooth  eel-like  body,  with  a  very  long 
dcvaal  fin  continued  round  the  tail  to  the  vent, 
a  edn^e  spiracle  on  the  head,  and  8  barbules 
around  the  mouth ;  the  color  is  bluish  brown 
above  and  whitish  below;  the  length  is  from 
$  to  15  inches.    Linn»us  placed  this  animal 


among  worms,  regarding  the  2  lateral  parts  of 
the  tongue  as  transverse  Jaws,  which  do  not 
occur  in  vertebrates.  The  spedflc  name  is  d^ 
rived  from  the  great  quantity  of  viscid  mucus 
secreted  by  the  cutaneous  glands  whose  pores 
open  along  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  the 
spinal  column  is  a  soft  and  flexible  cartilagi- 
nous tube,  with  no  division  into  rudimentary 
vertebrtB.  It  is  called  borer  from  its  lud)it  of 
eating  into  the  bodies  of  other  fish  which  have 
been  caught  on  hooks,  entering  the  mouth  or 
other  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  is 
often  annoying  to  fishermen  during  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  found  along  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  northern  seas.  In  the  genus 
heptatrema  (Dum.)  or  bdeUoitama  QitJL)  there 
are  0  or  7  branchia  on  each  side,  each  with  aa 
external  spiracle ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  caor 
spicuous  through  the  udn.  It  res^nbles  the 
preceding  genus  in  internal  structure,  and  at- 
tains a  larger  size;  it  is  found  in  the  southern 
seas,  preferring  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  lies  in 
wait  for  fishes;  it  is  active,  and  has  remarkable 
powers  of  emitting  mucus  from  the  skin.  The 
only  species  described  (B,  IbrtUri,  Mtlll^  is 
one  that  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers. 
MYZONTS.    See  MrKoroiDa. 
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Nthe  14th  letter  and  the  11th  consonant 
J  of  ^e  English  alphabet  N  (^Kun)  was 
placed  immediately  after  m  (Mem)  m  the  an^ 
dent  alphabets,  either  from  the  affinity  of  their 
sounds,  or  from  the  association  of  ideas  in  their 
names,  Mem  in  Semitic  signifying  water,  and 
Ntm  a  fish.  The  usual  sound  of  the  English  N, 
or  that  which  it  naturally  has  when  not  affected 
by  the  neighboring  consonants,  is  that  of  a  lin- 
gual nasaL  This  is  in  the  English  language  an 
original  sound,  derived  without  change  from 
the  earlier  languages.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception  in  phenomenon  and  similar  words, 
where  the  final  n,  in  the  singular  neuter,  rep- 
resents an  earlier  m.  There  is  an  epenthetic  n 
in  hrmg  (comp.  broughf)^  think  (comp.  thought) ; 
also  in  some  words  of  Latin  origin,  ssfirangtble 
(oomp.  /racture)y  tangent  (comp.  taet).  The 
letter  n  final,  after  ^  or  f7»,  is  silent  in  English, 
IB  ctrndemn^  kiln,  eolumn^hymn ;  but  this  n 
was  originally  sounded.  The  omission  of  an  n 
ia  sometimes  indicated  merely  by  the  length- 
ening of  the  preceding  Vowel,  as  goose  (Germ, 
ffow),  tooth  (Lat  dens,  genit.  dentis ;  Moeso- 
^a^^twUhui),  tithe  (comp.  tenth).  TheEng- 
Hdi  iL  when  it  comes  immediately  before  a 
palatal  mute^  Bse^eh  (when  pronounced  like  k), 
^A  9)  or  4^  IS  a  palatal  nasal,  or  has  the  sound 
<^  ng  final  Dr.  Worcester,  m  his  quarto  dic- 
tiODary,  has  made  a  carefol  collection  of  78 
words  in  which  n  has  this  palatal  sound.  In 
a^  final,  the  palatal  sound  has  arisen  in  the 


same  way,  although  the  sound  of  g  has  been 
dropped  in  English.  But  the  suffix  itig  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  infinitive  termination 
an  in  the  earlier  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  have  the  same  two  nasal  sounds  of 
n  as  the  English.  Hie  Moeso-Gothic  and  the 
Greek  have  the  two  nasal  sounds,  but  express 
the  palatal  nasal  by  g.  The  Latm  of  the  ear* 
liest  authors  had  sometimes £and  sometimes  fi 
for  the  palatal  nasal.  (S^e  W.  Corssen,  Uiber 
Auseprache  der  Lateinisehen  Earache,  voL  1.  pp. 
104, 106,  Leipsio,  1858.)  The  Sanscrit  language 
has  a  great  variety  of  n  sounds. — In  numera- 
tion, l£e  Greek  N  dgnified  60.  Among  the 
Romans,  according  to  some  authors,  N  signified 
00 ;  according  to  others  900,  and  with  a  hor- 
izontal line  above  it,  90,000. 

NABIS,  a  Spartan  tyrant  who  raised  him* 
self  to  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  Machan- 
idas  in  207  B.  0.  He  caused  the  young  son 
of  the  deceased  king  Lycurgus  to  be  assassin- 
ated ;  the  most  infiuential  citizens  were  put  to 
death  or  banished ;  the  wealthy  were  subjected 
to  incessant  exactions  enforced  by  torture,  and 
one  of  the  tyrant^s  favorite  engines  of  punish- 
ment was  &e  figure  of  a  woman  which  he 
called  his  wife  Apega,  and  which  being  made 
to  embrace  the  victim  pierced  him  with  spikes 
projecting  from  its  breast  and  arms.  The 
money  obtained  by  such  oppressive  means  en- 
abled him  to  support  a  mercenary  force  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  Sptfta,  attempt  the  restoration  of 
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the  Laoednmonian  asoendenoj  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  seize  the  cit  j  of  Hessene,  though  he 
was  then  actoallj  in  alliance  with  her.  He 
was  forced  however  to  withdraw  by  the  Mega- 
lopolitan  general  Philopoemen,  but  in  the  next 
year  he  retomed  and  reduced  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  to  great  distress.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Macedonian  war,  Flamininus, 
the  Boman  consul,  subitiitted  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  with  Nabis  to  a  congress  of  the 
Qrecian  allies  of  Rome  held  at  Gorinth  in  195 
B.  0. ;  and  war  having  been  unanimously  de- 
creed against  him,  Flunininus,  with  a  power- 
ful force  J[nvaded  Laconia,  and  laid  siege  to 
Sparta.  The  tyrant  made  taa  obstinate  defence, 
but  was  ^ultimately  constrained  to  purchase 
peace  by  subscribing  to  the  most  abject  condi- 
tions, in  192,  having  again  involved  himself 
in  hostilities  with  the  Achaans,  once  more  un- 
der the  lead  of  Philopoemen,  he  applied  to  the 
^tolians  for  succor.  They  sent  a  small  force, 
ostensibly  to  assist  but  in  reality  to  overthrow 
him,  and  he  was  soon  assassinated  by  their 
general  Alexamenus. 

NABL008,  or  Nabulus,  a  town  of  Syria, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name  in  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Damascus,  80  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem, 
in  lat  82*  12'  K,  long.  85*  28*  E.;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  8,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  G^erizim,  and  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem.  When 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, it  received  the  name  of  Neapolis,  of  which 
its  modem  name  is  a  corruption. 

NABOB  (Hind,  nawaub),  a  title  of  office  in 
India;  applied  during  the  Mogul  empire  to  the 
imperial  lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  a  province. 
The  word  is  the  plural  of  naid,  prince,  it  being 
a  custom  of  the  natives  to  adoress  all  great 
men  in  the  plural  number.  The  imperial  com- 
nussion  conferred  upon  a  nabob  the  power  of 
bestowing  titles  below  the  rank  of  omrah 
(lord) ;  he  was  permitted  to  grant  estates  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  supreme  authority ; 
he  leased  the  lands  to  the  general  farmers,  but 
had  no  part  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
except,  in  case  of  necessity,  assisting  the  im- 
perial officers  with  the  military  force.  He  had 
power,  for  disobedience  or  crime,  to  suspend 
the  omrahs  from  pay  till  the  case  was  examined 
at  court.  In  matters  of  Justice  there  rested  an 
appeal  to  his  tribunal  from  the  eazi,  or  chief 
justice,  though  he  seldom  reversed  the  decrees 
of  that  judge.  Disputes  where  property  was 
not  concerned,  and  where  the  established  laws 
made  no  provision,  were  settled  by  his  au- 
thority ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  c^ect  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  from  their  lands  or  houses. 
As  the  power  of  the  emperors  declined,  their 
deputies  became  independent.  They  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  the  country  was  per- 
petually disturbed  by  their  contentions.  The 
English,  availing  themselves  of  these  dissen- 
sions, reduced  them  in  detail  to  mere  pension- 
ers on  thei|'  bounty. — ^In  the  English  language 
the  word  nabob  was  introduced  when  the  early 


adventurers  returned  to  Great  Britain  from 
Hindostan,  and  signifies  a  man  who  has  ac- 
quired great  wealth  in  the  East. 

NAOOGDOOHES,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  the  Angelina  river  and  £.  by  the 
Attoyac,  which  unite  at  the  8.  E.  comer ;  area, 
886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 7,091,  of  whom  1,694 
were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sur&oe, 
occasionally  hilly  and  broken,  and  generally 
well  timbered.  The  soil  varies  greaUy,  but  is 
mostly  fertile,  cotton  and  com  being  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
189,110  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,849  of  oati» 
88,260  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,109  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
48,846  of  butter,  and  886  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  16  churches,  and  240  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    Capital,  Nacogdoches. 

NADESHDIN,  Nioolai  IvANOwrrcH,  a  Rus- 
sian author,  bom  in  Niini  Bieloomut,  Biazan, 
Oct.  17,  1804,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  28, 
1866.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
was  graduated  in  1824  as  a  doctor  of  theology 
at  the  academy  of  Moscow.  He  filled  for  two 
years  the  chair  of  Russian  and  Latin  literatiire 
at  the  seminary  of  Riazan,  and  afterward 
devoted  himself  in  Moscow  exclusively  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  chiefly  as  a  journalist.  He  was 
i^pointed  professor  of  archsaology  at  the 
umversity  of  Moscow,  travelled  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Crimea,  and  embodied  the 
results  of  his  fvchieological  investigations  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Odessa  historicid  and 
archflDological  society.  In  1886  he  left  his  pro- 
fessorship and  the  **  Telescope*'  journal  in  Hoe- 
cow,  and  resided  successively  at  Vologda  and 
Odessa.  He  published  a  description  of  his 
observations  in  that  re^on  in  his  ^Rusnan 
Alhambra"  (1889),  and  "Journey  throngh 
Bessarabia"  (1840).  In  1840-'41  be  eznlored 
S.  £.  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  OdeM 
society,  and  on  his  return  spent  some  time  in 
Vienna,  where  he  published  an  essay  on  Rn»** 
sian  dialects  in  the  Jahrbileher  der  Literatvr, 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Pelovsky,  the 
Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  to  conduct  the 
journal  published  in  St.  Petersburg  under  hi* 
auspices;  and  in  1846  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  geographical  society  in  that 
dty,  in  which  he  was  made  president  of  the 
ethnological  department  Among  his  last  pro- 
ductions was  a  Russian  translation  in  10  vol- 
umes of  Hitter's  Brdkunde.  He  wrote  largely 
for  the  Russian  cyclopssdia,  and  for  Senkor- 
sky's  "  Library." 

NADIR,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
lower  celestial  hemisphere  directly  under  oor 
feet,  and  opposite  the  zenith.  It  and  the  zenith 
constitute  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon. 

NADIR  SHAH,  or  Kouu  Khak,  a  king  of 
Persia,  bom  in  the  village  of  Abuver,  near 
Xelat  m  Khorassan,  Nov.  11,  1688,  assassinat- 
ed June  19  or  20,  1747.  His  father,  who  b^ 
longed  to  tl^e  Toorkish  tribe  of  AfiiBbar,  and 
was  a  maker  of  sheepskin  caps  and  coats,  died 
when  his  son  was  scarcely  18  years  old.  -At 
the  age  of  17  Nadir  was  taken  prisoner  in  sfl 
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inTasion  of  Ehorassan  hj  the  UBbeoka,  but 
After  remaining  in  captivity  4  years,  escaped 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  governor  of 
Ehoraasan,  where  he  attained  to  high  rank. 
Bat  hmving  been  degraded  and  severely  pun- 
ished  by  his  master,  he  fled,  and.  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  soon  be- 
came feared  for  his  daring  exploits.    The  civil 
commotions  of  the  times  opened  a  field  for  his 
ambition.    The  leaders  of  the  A%han  army, 
which  had  overrun  Persia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  I8th  centary,  had  dethroned  the  monarch 
of  the  8fl^n  line ;  bat,  hated  for  their  crael- 
tj  and  oppression,  their  power  in  the  remoter 
provinces  was  weak,  and  Tamasp,  th^  son  of 
the  last  king,  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  preca- 
rioos  independence.    Nadir  Shah  joined  him 
at  Mazanderan  in  1727,  at  the  head  of  6,000 
men,  with  the  declared  intention  of  expelling 
every  Afghan  from  the  soil  of  Persia.    Raised 
to  the  supreme  command,  he  took  Meshed  and 
Herat,  defeated  the  Afghan  king,  Aahrif,  in  a 
series  of  bloody  engagements,  drove  him  out 
of  the  province  of  EJborassan,  pursued  the  fly- 
ing army  to  Ispahan,  and  flnally  overtook  it  at 
Persepolis.    Eventually  Ashrif  was  slain,  and 
his  forces  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
For  his  services  Nadir  received  from  Tamasp 
in  1730  the  four  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Ma- 
zanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Tamasp-Eouli  (Tamasp's  slave),  to 
which  Khan  was  added  by  his  sovereign.     War 
with  the  Turin  breaking  out  in  1781,  Nadir 
defeated  them  on  the  plains  of  Hamadan ;  but 
returning  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Af- 
gtianSy  the  imbecile  Tamasp  took  the  opportuni- 
tj  of  marching  against  the  Turks,  and  being  in- 
^loriously  vanmiished,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
m  which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces. 
The  discontent  excited  b^  this  treaty  was  fan- 
ned by  Nadir,  who  published  a  proclamation 
dedaring  his  intention  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  fin^y  dethroned  his  sovereign,  Aug.  16, 
1782,  and  afterward  secretly  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.    The  son  of  Tamasp,  Abbas  III., 
an  inftnt  8  months  old,  was  made  the  nominal 
ruler,  but  died  in  1736.  An  assembly  was  called 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  at  which, 
it  is  said,  more  than  100,000  persons  were  pres- 
ent; and  here  Nadir  Shah  with  much  apparent 
refaictanoe  accepted  the  crown,  Feb.  26,  1786. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Torks  the  ceded  provinces,  and,  having  con- 
cloded  a  peace,  turned  his  victorious  arms  upon 
the  Af^ians.    The  province  of  Candahar  was 
invaded,  the  city  of  that  name  taken  in  1788, 
and  his  son,.  Riza  Kouli,  subsequently  crossed 
the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  and  overthrew  the  ruler 
of  Bokhara  and  the  Usbec^.    Afghanistan 
vat  soon   afterward   conquered,   and  ^ome 
ftigl^es  having  taken  refuge  in  Hindostan, 
,  Ki&  sent  *an  ambassador  to  demand  them, 
vho  with  an  his  suite  was  murdered  by  the 
popoiaoe  at  Jelahibad.    The  Mogul  emperor 
haying  refused  satisfSoction  for  the  outrage, 
Kadir  marched  into  Hindostan  the  following 


year,  defeated  the  Mogul  army,  and  entered 
Delhi,  which  at  first  he  treated  with  angular 
moderation;  but  the  inhabitants  bavins  sud- 
denly risen  upon  the  Persians  and  kmed  a 
considerable  number,  Nadir  ordered  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Hindoos  in  every  house  in 
which  a  murdered  Persian  was  found.  The 
slaughter  lasted  from  morning  tUl  noon,  and 
was  then  suspended  by  Nadir's  orders.  The 
immense  treasures,  which  the  Mogul  emperors 
had  spent  two  centuries  in  amassing,  were 
seized  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  includ- 
ing the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  with  his 
plunder  Nadir  returned  to  Persia  without  de- 
priving the  Mogul  emperor  of  any  provinces 
except  those  west  of  the  Indus.  In  1740  he 
forced  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara  to  submit  to  his 
power,  and  then  marched  against  the  king  of 
Kharesm,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  took 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  His  dominions  were 
extended  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  almost  to 
the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west,  and  from 
the  Persian  gulf  on  the  south  to  the  Oxus  on 
the  north,  thus  reviving  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Hitherto  he  had  ruled 
with  moderation,  but  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  were  stained  by  the  foulest  acts  of  cruelty. 
In  an  expedition  against  the  Lesghis  he  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  fired  at  him  from  a  wood ; 
and  having  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  son,  Riza  Kouli,  he  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out.  But,  struck  with  remorse 
at  the  act,  and  filled  with  friry  at  his  courtiers 
for  not  having  prevented  it,  he  put  to  death  50 
of  them.  Subsequently  not  only  individuals, 
but  whole  cities,  were  put  to  the  sword  on 
the  slightest  su^icion.  Liberal  in  the  first 
part  of  his  reign,  he  became  avaricious  as 
he  grew  old,  and  the  whole  empire  groaned 
under  his  exactions.  At  length  a  number  of 
noblemen,  hearifig  that  they  were  included  in 
a  proscribed  list,  resolved  to  assassinate  the 
tyrant;  and  4  of  theni,  employed  about  the 
court,  made  their  way  into  his  tent  in  the  night, 
and  despatched  him.  In  spite  of  his  excesses, 
his  countrymen  continue  to  look  upon  him 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  as  having  restored 
Persia  to  her  independence  as  a  nation.  His 
life  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Moham- 
med Mahadi  Khan,  his  se<;retuT,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  his  career  is  given  by  Malcolm 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "History  of  Persia," 
and  by  Fraser,  whose  authorities  were  Perdan 
MSS.  (London,  1742). 

N^VIUS,  Oneius,  a  Roman  poet  and  dram- 
atist, bom  probably  in  Campania  between 
274  and  264  B.  C,  died  in  Utica,  Africa,  about 
204  or  202  B.  0.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  settled  in  Rome,  and  produced  his  earliest 
play  in  285,  making  the  stage  a  vehicle  for 
assailing  the  aristocracy.  For  a  Ubel  on  Q. 
Oflooilius  Metellus,  one  of  the  proudest  of  the 
patricians,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  ob- 
tained his  release  by  two  plays,  the  HariohiM 
and  Lean^  in  which  he  recanted  his  calumnies. 
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Having  tnUn  offended,  he  went  into  exile  at 
Utioa^  and  employed  his  latter  dajs  upon  his 
ffreat  epic  poem  on  the  "Punio  War,  a  few 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant.  Though 
written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre,  it  was 
highly  appreciated  even  in  the  Augustan  age, 
Virgil  having  adopted  several  passages  from  it. 
The  best  edition  of  his  few  extant  fragments  is 
that  of  Glussmann  (Jena,  1843). 

NAGASAKI  (pronounced  NaiwasaM)^  a  citj 
and  port  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
island  of  Kiusiu,  in  lat  82^  44'  8''  N.,  and  long. 
129*  51'  58"  E.,  800  m.  from  Yeddo;  pop. 
about  60,000.  The  bay  of  Nagasaki  is  7  m.  m 
length  by  1  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  by  high 
and  steep  hills  on  which  are  numerous  batter- 
ies of  cannon.  There  are  also  several  fortified 
islands  in  the  bay,  the  highest  of  which  is  the 
Papenberg,  so  called  by  the  Dutch  from  the  &ct 
that,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Ohristians  in 
Japan,  the  Catholic  priests  were  thrown  from 
its  summit  The  harbor  comprises  8  safe  an- 
chorages: the  outer  one,  west  of  Papenberg; 
the  second  in  the  middle,  £.  of  that  island; 
and  the  third  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  in 
front  of  the  city.  In  all  these  roads  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The 
scenery  around  Nagasaki  is  very  beautiful, 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  the  8.  coast  of 
England,  fiiough  on  a  much  grander  scale.  The 
city  lies  along  the  water^s  edge^  and  spreads 
upward  between  and  among  the  hills,  which  are 
here  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  high.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  lie  in  an  ascending  vfdley 
between  two  hills,  spreading  on  either  hand 
some  distance  up  the  hillsides.  The  length  of 
the  city  is  about  f  of  a  mile,  with  nearly  the 
same  breadth.  Three  large  streams  flow  from 
the  hills  into  the  harbor,  the  largest  being  cross- 
ed by  more  than  20  substantial  stone  bridges  of 
one  and  two  arches.  The  hills  are  so  steep  that 
the  houses  are  ranged  in  tiers  one  above  the 
other  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  the  floor  of  one 
house  being  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  its  next 
lower  neighbor.  At  frequent  intervals  flights 
of  stone  steps  lead  upward  to  temples  hidden 
among  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  sometimes  to  tea 
houses  or  houses  of  entertainment  and  pleasure. 
Kany  of  the  streets  are  long,  handsome  ave- 
nues, 80  or  40  feet  wide,  with  a  smooth,  well 
beaten,  and  cleanly  swept  roadway,  having  a 
narrow  stone  pavement  in  the  centre.  ^Uie 
houses  are  mostly  neat  wooden  cottages,  each 
aurrounded  by  a  court  or  garden.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  city  is  convenient  for  drainage,  and 
rills  of  water  from  the  hills  flow  through  all 
the  principal  streets.  On  the  8  large  streams 
there  are  a  few  grist  mills  of  rude  construc- 
tion ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from 
the  city  there  is  a  steam  foundery  managed 
wholly  by  native  workmen  who  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  about  50 
European  and  American  residents  at  Nagasaki, 
which  has  been  open  to  foreign  commerce 
since  July  1,  1850.  It  is  one  of  Uie  5  imperial 
cities  of  Japan,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  gov- 


ernor, who  is  changed  at  the  end  of  8  yean 
There  is  a  Chinese  flMtory  called  To-Sn-Jaaki, 
which  forms  the  southern  suburb  of  the  citj. 
Ten  vessels  are  annually  allowed  to  enter  the 
port  from  Ohina.    The  internal  commerce  is 
extensive,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  por- 
celain and  silk  goods. — Nagasaki,  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  16t^  century,  was  a  small  fishiDg 
village,  when  the  prince  of  Omura,  being  con- 
verted to  Ohristiamty,  allowed  some  Porti^ese 
merchants  to  settle  there,  and  in  1568  bnOt  s 
church  and  invited  the  Portuguese  mismon- 
aries  to  make  it  their  head-quarter^  prom- 
ising them  that  no  religion  but  ChristianHj 
should  be  tolerated  there.    Converts  flocked 
thither,  and  Nagasaki  soon  became  a  conmd^- 
able  city.  Short^jr  afterward,  however,  the  pe^ 
secution  of  the  COiristians  began,  and  in  1621  all 
the  churches  were  destroyed,  and  heathen  tem- 
ples built  on  their  sites.  By  an  imperial  edict  in 
1624  all  the  ports  in  Japan  were  closed  to  for- 
eigners except  Firando,  where  the  Dutch  and 
English  were  allowed  to  trade;,  and  Nagasaki, 
which  remained  open  to  the  rortuguese  and 
Chinese.    In  1685  the  Portuguese  were  con- 
fined to  an  artificial  island    called  Desima, 
formed  by  throwing  rubbish  into  a  shaUow 
part  of  the  harbor,  and  connected  with  the 
shore  by  a  small  stone  bridge.    This  isUnd,  in 
shape  like  a  fan,  is  286  paces  in  length  and  8S 
in  breadth,  and  about  4  feet  above  the  water. 
Its  area  is  8  acres.    In  1688  the  Portuguese 
were  wholly  banished  from  Ji^an,  and  8  yean 
later  the  Dutch  merchants  were  ordered  to 
remove   from  Firando  and    establish  them- 
selves in  Desima,  to  which  for  more  than  two 
centuries  they  were  closely  confined,  till  the 
recent  opening  of  Nagasaki  to  foreign  com- 
merce.   Their  number  was  limited  to  11  men, 
no  foreign  women  being  admitted,  and  only 
two  ships  were  allowed  to  come  annually  from 
Batavia  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  tin,  spices, 
woollens,  chintzes,  and  some  small  miscellane- 
ous articles,  to  the  amount  in  all  of  about 
$800,000.    Desima  is  still  occupied  by  Dotd 
merdiants,  but  they  are  no  longer  guarded  and 
restricted  as  formerly. 

NAGPOOR,  or  Naopobe,  a  province  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  sitn- 
ated  betwen  lat  17**  60'  and  28^5'  N.,  and  long. 
78*  8'  and  88*  10'  E. ;  area,  76,500  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
4,650,000.  It  is  divided  into  5  districts;  the 
principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  ChiW- 
da,  Ryepoor,  Bundara,  and  Kamptce.  The 
surface  is  in  general  elevated,  with  a  slope  to- 
ward the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  8.  E.  part  of  toe 
territory,  comprising  about  \  of  the  whole,  baa 
not  been  explored  by  Europeans.  It  is  ^^^ 
and  hilly ;  the  valleys  are  partially  cleared  «m 
planted.  The  rigahs  of  Nagpoor,  sometimea 
called  of  Berar,  were  the  rulers  of  a  ^^ 
which  formed  a  branch  of  the  great  Mahratta 
confederation ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  laat « 
the  dynasty  in  1858,  the  territonr  was  annexed 
to  the  British  empire.  (See  Bbbab.)— Ij^®" 
POOB,  the  capital,  w  440  m.  N.  E.  from  ^^^ 
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Usy;  pop.  111,281.  It  is  7  nu  in  dromnfer- 
eooe,  but  very  straggling;  and  most  of  the 
booses  are  of  mud,  roofed  with  either  thatch 
or  tOes.  I^lk,  cotton,  and  cutlery  are  mann&c- 
tnred.  Nagpoor  was  an  insignificant  village 
in  1740,  whea  theBhoonslah  r^jah  made  it  the 
seat  <^  an  independent  Mahratta  sovereignty. 

NAGT-SANDOR,  J6ZSSF,  a  Hungarian  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Grosswardein  in  1804,  executed 
in  Arad,  Oct.  6,  1849.    He  early  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  but  was  living  on  half  pay  as  a 
heutenant  of  cavalry  when  tiie  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out.    He  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  Hungarian  national  guard,  distingui^ed 
himself  in  fiie  sonth  of  Hungary,  especially  on 
Oct  15, 1848,  was  active  under  Gdrgey  in  the 
campaign  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  April  6,  and  was 
eoDspicuous  for  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Buda. 
He  subsequently  commanded  on  the  upper  Dan- 
ube and  the  Waag.    He  was  a  declared  Mend 
of  republican  institutions,  and  the  first  to  sus- 
pect the  proceedings  of  Gk^rgey.    He  accom- 
puded  the  latter  on  his  retreat  firom  Oomom 
m  July,  on  which  occasion  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  great  sufferings,  his  corps 
b«ng  greatly  cut  up  at  the  battle  of  Waitzen, 
July  15  and  16,  and  two  days  afterward  near 
FebCnSztlgy.    The  army  having  crossed  the 
Th(^  Nagy-86ndor*s  division  was  surprised 
before  Debreczin  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Eus^aas  under  Paskevitch,  and  di^>ersed  after 
a  gallant  though  short  struggle  (Aug.  2).    He 
ibu^t  ouce  more  on  the  Maros,  near  Arad.    A 
few  days  later  Gdrgey's  surrender  at  Yildgos 
(Aug:  18)  made  him  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rossiana,  and  with  his  comrades  he  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrians.     They  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Arad.    He  met  his  fate  with  heroic 
calmness.    His  last  words  are  said  to  have 
been:  Hodie  mMt,  eroi  tibi. 

NAHANT,  a  post  village,  township,  and 
watering  place  of  Essex  ca,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  E. 
from  Boston  by  water ;  pop.  in  1865, 270.  The 
township  was  separated  from  Lynn  in  1868.  It  is 
A  peniuAila,  miming  out  about  8^  m.  into  Maa- 
tacbusetts  bay,  and  consists  of  two  islands  con- 
nected by  a  beach  i  m.  in  length,  and  united 
to  Ljnu  by  another  beach  2  m.  in  length.  The 
orighial  Indian  name  of  the  place,  Nahanteu, 
i^nifles  twins  or  two  things  united.  The 
Wrger  of  the  two  islands,  called  Great  Nahant, 
ii  3  UL  long  and  i  m.  broad,  and  contains  468 
Acres.  At  the  K  extremity  is  a  large  hotel, 
•nd  nnmerous  cottages  are  scattered  over  it, 
ned  chiefly  as  summer  residences  by  the  citl- 
»Ds  of  Boston.  In  many  places  the  shore  is 
linsd  by  rocks  riung  20  to  60  feet  above  the 
^;  and  there  are  many  singular  caves  and 
Wffos,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  the 
shallow's  cave  and  the  Spouting  Horn.  Little 
nihant,  which  lies  between  Great  Nahant  and 
the  nuinland,  rises  80  feet  tihove  the  sea,  and 
^^priees  about  40  acres.  The  isthmus  which 
o^'i^nMts  it  with  Lynn  is  a  narrow  beaoh  of 


sand  and  gravel  so  hard  that  a  horse^s  foot- 
steps scarcely  leave  a  trace.  Nahant  has  long 
been  a  favorite  watering  place  duriiu;  the  sum- 
mer months.  E.  of  Nahant  at  the  £stance  of 
a  mile  is  Egg  Rock,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  86  feet,  and  crowned  by  a  nuthouse. 

NAHUM  (Heb.,  "consolation"),  the  7th  of 
the  lesser  prophets  in  order  of  arrangement  of 
the  Ghreek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  the  6th 
in  order  of  time,  bom  in  Elkosh,  a  village  of 
Galilee,  fiomished  about  the  beg^miing  tS  the 
7th  century  B.  0.  He  propheaied  in  Judah  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  after 
the  deportation  of  the  10  tribes,  and  predicted 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  relief  of 
Judah.  He  alludes  twice  to  an  overthrow  of 
that  city,  and  some  have  coi^ectured  that  he 
refers  to  two  distinct  captures,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  its  final  ruin  by  Oyaxares  L  and 
Nabopolassar  in  626  B.  0.  is  historioaL 

NAIADS  (Gr.  ya»,  to  swim),  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology,  nymphs  who  presided  over 
fresh  waters,  and  were  supposed  to  inspire 
those  who  drank  of  them  wiui  oracular  powers 
and  the  gift  of  poetir.  They  could  also  restore 
sick  persons  to  health.  They  are  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  beautifial  maid^is^  half 
draped,  and  with  long  h^. 

NAIL  (Sax.  nmgel;  Ger.  Nagd)^  a  piece  of 
metal,  more  or  less  sharp  at  one  end  with  a 
head  at  the  other,  used  to  fasten  together  pieces 
of  wood  or  other  material  by  being  driven 
into  or  through  them.  The  principal  division 
of  nails  is  into  wrought  and  cut.  the  former 
being  made  from  tou^  wrought  iron,  the  lat- 
ter from  rolled  plates.  The  different  sorts 
<^  naUs  are  named  either  from  the  nae  to 
which  they  are  applied  or  from  their  shape,  as 
shingle,  floor,  ship  carpenters',  and  horse-shoe 
nidls,  rose-heads,  diamonds,  ice.  The  small, 
sharp  nails  used  by  saddlers  and  others  are 
called  tacks.  The  small,  sharp,  taper  naila, 
without  heads,  used  by  shoemakers,  are  sprigs. 
Those  used  for  nailing  fiok>rs  and  ceilings,  with 
head  only  on  one  side,  which  in  the  cut  nail 
is  made  in  the  operation  of  cutting,  are  brads. 
Very  large  nails  are  called  spikes.  The  term 
penny,  when  used  to  mark  the  size  of  nails,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  pound.  Thus, 
a  4-penny  nail  was  such  that  1,000  of  them 
weighed  4  pounds,  10-penny  such  that  1,000 
weighed  10  pounds,  dns.  Originally,  the 
"hundred"  when  applied  to  nails  was  6  score 
or  120 ;  consequently  the  thousand  was  1,200. — 
The  making  of  nails  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
handicraft  arts,  probably  dating  as  far  back  aa 
the  art  of  workmg  metals.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons were  employed  in  making  the  nails  re- 
auired  for  use,  there  having  been  no  fewer 
tian  60,000  nailers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham  alone.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
60  years  that  machinery  has  been  employed 
to  supersede  to  any  extent  hand  labor  in  nail 
making.  However,  one  of  the  earliest  grants 
from  file  British  patent  office  was  in  1618  t« 
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Olement  Dawbenj  for  an  "engine,  worked  by 
water,  for  cutting  iron  into  small  bars  or  rods 
for  making  nails/'  Afterward  other  machines 
were  invented  for  forging  and  drawing  nail 
rods,  the  form  in  which  the  nailer  receives  the 
iron.  The  nailer  requires  for  his  trade  a  small 
forge  fire,  an  anvil,  and  several  hammers  and 
•  heMing  tools,  or  bores,  for  the  different  sorts 
and  sizes  of  nails.  In  the  United  States  the 
making  of  wrought  nails  is  commonly  a  part 
of  the  blacksmith's  business,  except  the  larger 
bolts  and  spikes  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  now 
generally  made  bv  machinery.  The  end  of  the 
nail  rod  is  first  neated  in  tiie  forge  fire,  the 
smith  having  two  or  more  rods  in  at  the  same 
time,  accorc&ig  to  his  skill.  The  body  of  the 
nail  is  then  formed  on  the  heated  end,  and  cut 
off  bv  a  chisel  fixed  in  the  anvil  block.  While 
stiU  hot  the  nail  is  placed  in  a  bore,  or  heading 
tool,  and  the  head  ushioned  with  the  hammer. 
The  bore  is  a  piece  of  strong  iron  with  a  steel 
knob  at  each  end,  perforated  to  the  size  of  the 
ahimk  of  the  naU,  and  countersunk  to  corre- 
spond with  the  head.  About  1700  the  first 
machine  for  diq)ensing  with  hand  labor  in 
nail  making  was  invented  in  England.  It  was 
however  only  proposed  to  use  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power,  to  move  hammers  and  other 
appliances  for  making  nails  similar  to  those 
inade  by  hand.  The  next  step  in  advance  was 
the  machine  of  Thomas  Clifford  of  the  dty  of 
Bristol,  patented  in  1790.  He  used  two  iron  roll- 
ers, faced  with  steel,  in  which  were  sunk  im- 
pressions, or  forms  of  the  nails,  half  of  the  form 
being  in  each  roller,  and  arranged  circumfer- 
entiiuly,  so  that  a  bar  of  iron,  bdng  passed  be- 
tween the  rollers,  came  through  a  string  of 
nails,  the  h^nd  of  one  nail  being  slightly  Jomed 
to  the  point  of  the  next ;  these  were  then  sepa- 
rated by  shears  or  nippers.  Sometimes  several 
rows  of  indentations  were  made  in  the  surface 
of  the  rollers,  and,  instead  of  bars,  a  slip  of 
sheet  iron  was  passed  through,  and  being  forced 
into  the  dies  was  formed  into  nails.  StiU  an- 
other method  was  to  form  nails  by  casting,  but 
these  were  too  brittle  to  be  of  much  service. — 
Nsils  made  by  either  of  the  processes  already 
mentioned  were  very  expensive,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  so  tnany  wooden  struc- 
tures had  to  be  erected  by  the  settlers,  the  ob- 
taining of  cheap  nails  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  was  under  the  stimulus  of  this 
pressing  necessity  that  about  the  year  1790  in- 
ffenious  men  set  to  work  to  invent  nail  machines. 
It  is  difficult  at  the  present  dav  to  ascertain 
who  it  was  that  first  conceived  the  idea  of  cut- 
ting nails  from  slips  or  rolled  plates  of  iron. 
At  first  the  nails  were  cut  from  a  slip  or 
hoop,  and  headed  by  a  few  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer while  msping  them  in  a  vice  worked  by 
the  foot.  But  very  soon  the  machines  were 
made  to  cut  and  head  the  nail  at  one  operation. 
Between  1794,  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  and 
1817,  more  than  100  patents  had  been  issued 
for  nail  machines  and  unprovements.  The  first 
patent  was  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails* 


March  28, 1794,  to  Jonah  O.  Person,  or  Petf- 
son,  of  New  York.  Jan.  16,  1795,  Jacob  Pe^ 
kins  of  Boston  obtained  a  patent  for  a  cnttisg 
machine.  The  following  year  patents  were 
issued  to  Peter  Cliff  and  to  Amos  Whittemore 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Daniel  FreDch  of 
Connecticut.  The  first  patent  for  a  cutting  and 
heading  machine  (Nov.  11,  1796)  was  granted 
to  Isaac  Garretson  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on 
Dec  12, 1796,  a  patent  for  a  similar  madune 
to  Geoi^  Chandler  of  Maryland.  Afterward 
several  patents  were  granted  to  Jesse  Beed, 
Samuel  Bogers,  and  Melville  Otis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mark  and  Bichard  Beeve  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Boswell  Noble  of  Baltimore,  and 
others.  The  machine  invented  by  Jesse  Beed, 
with  some  later  improvements,  is  that  still 
most  largely  used.  The  manufacture  of  cot 
nails  was  soon  established  in  Massachusetts^ 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.  In  1810  Joseph  0.  Dyer 
of  Boston,  but  then  a  merchant  in  London, 
took  out  patents  in  England  for  the  nail  ma- 
chinery invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  large 
manufacturing  establishments  were  soon  put 
in  operation.  Some  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham  are  able  to  make  over  40,000,000 
nails  per  week.  In  1856  there  were  in  the 
United  States  2,645  machines,  producmg  81,46S 
tons  of  nails.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pp 
sons  mentioned  above  were  not  the  first  to  in- 
vent machines  for  cutting  nails.  In  ^^Hnnfs 
Merchants*  Magazine''  it  is  stated  that  Bei\|a- 
min  Cochran,  a  shop  mate  of  Eli  Whitney,  who 
died  at  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  made  the  first 
machine  of  the  kind  about  1790.  Many  of  the 
first  inventors  spent  large  sums  of  money  on 
their  machines.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
cost  more  than  $1,000,000  to  bring  them  to  the 
perfection  arrived  at  in  1810,  when  a  machine 
made  about  100  nails  per  minute.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  foil  value  of  this  American 
invention  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
world  in  the  well  known  report  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin, then  secretary  of  the  treasury.  LtfS* 
naU  factories  were  early  established  in  difier«it 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  Ellicott's  KiOi, 
near  Baltimore.  At  the  present  day  the  hvs^ 
ness  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the 
Schuylkill  iron  region  of  Pennsylvania  There 
the  pigs  from  the  fhmaoe  go  immediatelr  to 
the  bloomary,  thence  to  the  rollinff  mill,  and  so 
on  throifgh  the  slitting  and  nail  cutting  ma- 
chines, so  that  all  th^  operations  from  the  cnrae 
ore  to  the  finished  nml  are  carried  ^°  ^  ^ 
same  place. — ^During  the  year  ending  June  ©O, 
1859,  the  exports  of  nails  from  the  Umted 
States  amounted  to  4,686,207  lbs.,  valned  at 
$188,228;  and  the  imports  to  860,866  m, 
valued  at  $84,504.  . 

NAIN,  a  town  of  Palestme,  mentioned  B 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.  11-17) «  ^ 
place  where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  8J?  , 
life.  It  is  Mtuated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Um^. 
Hermon,  in  the  pashalio  of  Akks,  separat- 
ed from  Mt.  Tabor  by  the  brook  Kishou, 
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48  m.  from  Jerosalem  and  8  m.  from  Nazareth. 
It  is  now  an  insignificant  hamlet  of  a  few  hm- 
iBea,  and  is  called  Nein. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
Und,  boonded  N.  by  the  Moray  frith,  £.  and  8. 
by  Elginshire,  and  W.  by  Inverness-shire;  area, 
about  215  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  9,956.  The 
ooMt,  about  10  m.  in  extent,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
dsngeroos.  The  inland  districts  are  hilly  and 
wooded ;  those  on  the  sea  are  well  coltavated 
and  productive.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nairn 
and  Findhom.  The  climate  is  severe  bnt 
healthfoL    Capital,  Nairn. 

NAEHrrCHEYAN,  a  town  of  Enropean 
BoMia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on 
tiie  rig^t  bank  of  the  Don,  7  m.  E.  N.  £.  from 
Rostov ;  pop.  in  1851,  14,166,  mostly  Armeni- 
ans. •It  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  mannfac- 
tnres  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  maintains  aoiex- 
tensive  ti^iffio  with  Oircassia,  Astrakhan,  Tor- 
kirtan,  and  Constantinople,  especially  in  pearls 
ind  precions  stones.  The  town  was  founded 
to  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Russia. 

KAKHSHIVAN  (anc.  Ncumana),  a  city  of 
Roflsmn  Armenia,  on  a  plateau  near  the  left 
btnk  of  the  Aras,  83  m.  B.  E.  from  Erivan, 
and  175  m.  S.  fr^m  Tiflis;  pop.  about  5,000. 
The  Armenians  regard  it  as  the  most  ancient 
dty  in  the  world,  and  as  the  spot  where  Noah 
settled  after  the  deluge ;  and  it  formerly  con- 
tained, according  to  the  Persian  annalists,  40,- 
000  houses.  In  1840  it  was  partly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

NAMES,  words  by  which  single  objects  are 
denoted.    In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only  of 
tilie  names  of  men,  which  are  commonly  termed 
proper  names.    These  are  divided  into  baptis- 
mal or  Ohristian  names,  and  family  names  or 
nimames.    It  is  probable  that  all  names  were 
originallv  significant,  though  in  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  decay  of  languages  the  meaning 
of  many  of  them  has  been  lost.    The  most  an- 
dent  names  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  for 
instance  those  of  the  early  Hebrews,  are  distiA- 
guished  for  nmplicity,  a  single  word  only,  with 
rare  exceptions,  constituting  the  name,  as  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and  Solomon.    The 
most  ancient  names  of  women  are  equally  sim- 
ple, and  with  significations  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  female  sex,  as  Rachel,  ewe ;  Deborah,  bee ; 
Tamar,  palm  tree ;  Hannah,  favor,  or  favorable. 
The  ^gjrptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
nans,  and  Qreeka  had  no  surnames.    But  in 
Italy,  at  least  in  those  parts  which  the  Greeks 
bad  not  conquered,  as  among  the  Etruscans. 
fanaij  names  were  in  use,  preceded  or  followed 
by  an  hidividual  denomination.    The  Romans 
idopted  the  same  system  c^  nomenclature,  and 
ibo  manv  Etruscan  names,  as  Horatius,  Livius, 
Anhs,  ifiurcus,  Pnblius,  Severus.    Their  system 
of  nmes  was  very  complete.    The  whole  com- 
iQMivealth  was  divided  into  dans  called  gente9^ 
Jch  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several 
™>Bea    Thus  in  the  gens  Oomelia  were  in- 
mded  the  families  of  the  Soipiones,  Lentuli, 


Cethegi,  DoIabell»,  Cinnse,  SyllflB,  and  others. 
To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  families,  taA 
to  distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  same  race, 
they  had  usually  8  names,  viz.,  the  prcmomen, 
the  nomeTiy  and  the  cognomen.  The  prsnomen 
denoted  the  individual,  the  nomen  marked  the 

Sens,  and  the  cognomen  distinguished  the  fam- 
y.  Thus,  in  the  name  Publius  Oomelius  Sci- 
pio,  Publius  was  what  we  now  call  the  Ohristian 
or  given  name,  Oomelius  indicated  the  clan  or 

gens,  and  Scipio  showed  that  the  individual 
elonged  to  the  Scipio  family  of  the  Oomelii, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  pious  Scipio, 
who  fh)m  his  practice  of  leading  about  his 
blind  old  father  was  figuratively  called  9cipio  or 
the  staff.  Successful  military  commanders  were 
sometimes  complimented  by  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  name  or  €ignomen,  often  commemorative 
of  their  conquests,  as  Ooriolanus,  Africanus. 
Germanicus.  Oomplexion  and  other  personal 
qualities  often  gave  rise  to  cognomens  among 
tne  Romans,  as  Niger,  black;  Paulus,  little; 
Oalvus,  bald ;  Oocles,  one-eyed ;  Flaccus,  fiap- 
eared ;  Fronto,  heavy-browed.  The  order  of 
birth  originated  others,  as  Quintus,  the  fifth: 
Septimus,  the  seventh.  Some  were  derived 
fW>m  the  time  of  nativity,  as  Martins,  Mains. — 
The  use  of  surnames  in  modem  times  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  As  Ohristianity 
triumphed  over  paganism  in  Europe,  the  old 

Sagan  names  were  laid  aside,  and  new  names 
erived  from  Scripture  or  from  church  history 
were  given  to  the  converts,  sometimes  a  whole 
company  to  save  trouble  being  baptized  by  the 
same  name,  so  that  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Mary, 
Margaret,  and  similar  appellations,  became  so 
conmion  as  to  create  great  oonfbsion  and  in- 
convenience. For  several  centuries  nicknames 
derived  Arom  occupations  or  fh)m  personal 
qualities  were  used ;  but  as  population  aavanced 
even  these  became  insufilcient,  and  at  length 
recourse  was  had  to  the  present  system  of  sur- 
names. Oamden  and  other  authorities  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  hereditary  surnames  were 
not  nsea  in  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest ;  but  Mr.  Lower,  in  his  **  Essays  on  Eng- 
lish Surnames,^'  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
were  not  altogether  unknown  before  that  epoch. 
Surnames  among  tiie  Saxons  were  in  fact  some- 
times formed  from  the  father^s  name;  as  for 
instance  in  804  we  find  Egbert  Edgaring,  or 
Egbert  the  son  of  Edgar,  ing  signifying  pro- 

gmy  or  descendant.  Such  names  as  Denng, 
itewning,  Whiting,  are  supposed  to  owe  thefr 
origin  to  this  source,  and  to  mean  respectively 
dear,  tawny,  and  far  offspring.  White,  Black, 
Red,  Brown,  Grey,  Good,  Ounning,  and  other 
characteristic  terms  were  also  used  as  surnames, 
as  we  find  in  the  life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon 
the  following  persons  mentioned:  Martin  light 
Foot,  so  caUed  from  his  agility ;  Siward  the 
Red,  Wulric  the  Black,  and  Leofric  Prat  or 
"  the  Ounning."  The  place  of  residence  gave 
rise  to  some  surnames  among  the  Saxons,  and 
became  after  the  conquest  one  of  the  most  pro- 
Hfio  sources  of  the  present  English  names.    A 
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great  manysamames  ocoor  in  Domesday  book, 
some  of  which  are  local,  as  De  Grey,  De  Ver- 
non; some  patronymical,  as  Richardus  filius 
Gisleberti  (Richard,  Gilbert^s  son) ;  and  others 
official  or  professional,  as  GnHelmas  Camera- 
rins  (William  the  Chamberlain),  Radolphns  Ve- 
nator (Rodolphos  the  Hunter),  and  Gislebertus 
Oocos  (Gilbert  the  Cook).  Bat  it  was  not  until 
after  the  11th  century  that  the  practice  of 
making  the  second  name  of  an  inmvidual  sta- 
tionary and  transmitting  it  to  descendants  began 
to  come  into  common  use.  By  the  middle  of 
the  12th  it  began  to  be  tiiought  essential  that 
persons  of  rank  should  bear  some  designation 
in  addition  to  the  baptismal  name.  A  lady  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L  is  represented  by  Robert 
of  Gloucester  as  objecting  to  marrying  a  natu- 
ral son  of  that  king  because  he  had  no  surname, 
upon  which  the  monarch  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Fitz-Roy,  a  designation  which  has  often  since 
been  given  to  the  illegitimate  of^ring  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  The  prefix  of  Fitz,  a  corrup- 
tion oiJiU  (lsLJUius\  son,  was  common  among 
the  Normans^  Fitz-Gilbert,  Fitz-Grerald,  iitz- 
Henry,  Fitz-Hugh.  To  this  day  the  Russians 
employ  a  similar  form  by  the  ad^tion  oi^iteh  to 
their  names,  as  Paul  Petrovitch  (Paul  the  son 
of  Peter) ;  a  practice  also  common  among  the 
Servians  and  other  Slavic  nations.  During 
the  middle  ages  mimy  surnames  were  formed 
among  the  Jews  in  like  manner  by  using  the 
Hebrew  hen  or  Arabic  ihn^  as  for  instance  Sol- 
omon Ben-Gabirol  (Solomon  the  son  of  G^bi- 
rol),  a  poet  of  the  11th  century ;  and  Abraham 
Ibn-Esra  ^Abraham  the  sonof  Esra),  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  same  period.  The  ezistmg  wdl 
known  Jewish  name  of  Bendavid  had  its  origin 
in  the  same  custom.  In  Wales,  until  a  recent 
period,  ap  or  son  was  the  only*sumominal  ad- 

Sunct  used,  as  David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap  Rhys, 
Tohn  ap  Richard,  names  which  are  now  cor- 
rupted into  Powell,  Price,  and  Pritchard. 
Many  names  beginning  withP  now  in  common 
use  in  England  and  America  can  be  traced  to 
this  Welsh  origin,  as  Pumphrey  from  Ap  Hum- 
phrey, Parry  from  Ap  Harry,  ond  Pugh  from 
Ap  Hugh.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Wales  even 
as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to 
hear  of  combinations  carried  up  throng  sever- 
al generations,  as  Evan  ap  Griffith  ap  David  ap 
Jenkin  ap  Hugh  ap  Morgan  ap  Owen,  so  that 
a  man  carried  his  pedigree  in  his  name.  In 
forming  surnames  from  the  patronymic  the 
Welsh  did  not,  like  the  English,  use  an  affix^  as 
John  Adamson,  but  put  the  paternal  name  in 
the  genitive,  as  Griffith  William's,  or  as  now 
written  Williams,  David  John's  or  Jones,  Evan 
Harry's  or  Harris.  In  consequence  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  of  the  fewness  of  personal  or  Chris- 
tian names,  their  adoption  as  surnames  has 
become  common  to  so  many  families  that 
Wales  to  this  day  suffers  under  the  inconven- 
ience and  conftision  of  a  paucity  of  names.  In 
Scotland,  among  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  the 
term  mac  was  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Jfen  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  op  of  the  Welsh, 


to  signify  son  of^  as  Macdonald  and  Kaoarty, 
meanmg  respectively  the  son  of  Donald  anj 
the  son  of  Arthur.    The  Irish  also  used  mat 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  oy  or  d',  sk- 
nifying  grandson,  as  O'Hara,  O'SuUivan.    It 
has  been  asserted  that  in  the  reign  ctf  Edwaitl 
n.  an  attempt  was  made  by  act  of  parliam^ 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  using  family  dsedm 
in  England ;  but  as  population  increased  it  is 
probable  that  common  convenience  led  neces- 
sarily to  their  use.    The  Ang^o-Saxons  bad  a 
peat  variety  of  baptismal  names,  which  mostly 
became  obsolete  after  the  conquest,  being  su- 
perseded by  Scripture  names  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  sn<m  as  John,  James,  Thomas, 
and  Peter,  which  soon  beoame  so  numeroa 
that  surnames  were  indispensable.    They  wen 
not  well  settled,  however,  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  until  after  the  reformation,  when 
the  Introduction  of  parish  registers  of  oirthi, 
deaths,  and  marriages  contributed  greatly  to- 
ward giving  them  permanence.    But  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  IStli  century  many 
families  in  Yorksnire  had  no  fixed  surnames. 
Even  at  this  day  it  is  said  that  few  of  the 
miners  of  Staffordshire   bear   their  fsth^ 
names,  but  are  only  known  by  some  sobriquet 
Nicknames,  in   fact,  prevail    so   extensivdy 
among  the  colliers,  that  for  every-day  purpoaes 
no  other  names  are  used ;  and  a  man  wnose  real 
name  is  John  Smith  may  be  known  to  his 
neighbors  and  even  to  his  wife  and  childreo 
only  as  Nosey,  Soaker,  Lumper,  Jiggery,  or 
some  such  designation.  A  large  class  of  English 
surnames  are  of  local  orisin,  and  express  the 
country  or  estate  or  resiaence  of  those  who 
originally  bore  them,  as  Burgoyne,  from  Biir- 
gundy;    Cornish,    Cornell,    Com wallis,  from 
Cornwall ;  Fleming,  from  JElanders;  Gascoyne 
and  Gaskin,  froia  Gascony;    Hanway,  firom 
Hainault;  Jane  way,  from  Genoa;  Mayne,  from 
the  French  province  of  Maine ;  Polaok,  from 
Poland ;  Wales,  Welsh,  Walsh,  and  Wallis,  from 
Wales;  Clare  and  Ross  from  those  coonties; 
Chichester.  Eochester,  Carlide,  linoohu  Hast- 
ings, Huntington,  Hull,  Poole,  and  Wells,  from 
those   towns;    Compton^^ Coombs,   Clayt<», 
Deane,  Preston,  Sutton,  Waldron,  and  Wash- 
ington, from  villages  in  the  county  of  Sussex* 
Camden  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  ror 
lage  in  Normandy  that  has  not  sumamed  some 
fiamily  in  England.    The  French  names  intro- 
duced at  the  conauest  may  generally  be  known 
by  the  prefixes  <w,  du^  de$^  d^  2o,  at,  or  Sa^ 
and  by  the  suflSxesyime,  en^fauL  heav^  «^^ 
montj  ard^  aux^  boisy  ly,  eux^  ety  uat,  courU,  m% 
forty  oty  ehampy  and  ville.    From  Normin^ 
came  M.ortimer,  Warren,  Percy,  Gumeyi  I^ 
vereux,  St.  Maure  (corrupted  mto  Seymour). 
The  names  Hill,  Dale,  Forest,  Wood,  and  the 
like,  came  from  the  nature  or  situation  of  the 
original  bearer's  residence.    The  prefix  atU  or 
aty  softened  to  a  or  an,  has  assisted  in  the  com- 
position of  many  names ;  thus,  if  one  dwelt  ona 
moor,  he  would  style  himself  Attemoor  ot^^ 
moor ;  if  near  a  gate,  Attegate  or  Agate,  ^oo^ 
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atta  the  Odn  waa  gndnallj' oorraptod  into  Jolm 
Noaks;  Peter  at  the  Seven  Oaks  into  Peter 
SiMX>k8 ;  Naah  is  a  corraption  of  Atten-Ash. 
aodNyeof  Atten-eye^orattheisland.   ^ana 
lader  were  used  as  prefixes  to  form  names  in- 
dicatiTe  of  reaidenoe,  as  Bjrfield,  Bjford,  Un- 
derbm.  Underwood.    The  following  are  some 
of  the  words  in  old  Englidi  whioh  signif/  ob- 
jects from  whioh  names  frequently  originated : 
ofpUgarikt  an   orchard,  whence  Applegate, 
Appleton ;  mrmUagty  a  hermitage ;  laek^  a  fer- 
rj,  and  also  aometimes  a  wharf :  haiM^  a  bath, 
whenoe  Bajne  and  Baynes;  oarrovs^  a  hill; 
ftortoa,  a  cartilage  or  coortyard;  i^iLabrook; 
lenly  a  plain  or  common;   borough^  whence 
Boroughs,  Broagh,  Burg,  Burke,  and  Borrow ; 
h^Uaimy  low  ground  or  valley,  whenoe  Shuffle- 
bottom,  origmaUy  Shaw-field  Bottom,  and  Hig- 
sinbottom,  from   hieiin^  the  mountain  ash ; 
bridge^  whence  Bridges  and  Briggs;  ehcue^  a 
forest  or  hunting  ground ;  elive^  a  di£^  whence 
CAeve  or  Cleave ;  doughy  a  ravine  or  narrow 
glen ;  oM^  a  harbor ;  garthy  a  yard ;  gaimetty 
%  granary;  gore^  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  a 
w(»d  stUl  used  in  that  sense  in  America; 
poM^t,  a  farm,  whence  Granger;  holme^  kolme$y 
a  meadow  surrounded  by  water ;  hoU,  a  grove 
or  lull  covered  with  trees ;  hnappy  the  top  of  a 
bin ;  2ee,  Am,  Ughy  leighy  a  pasture ;  lynoky  a 
thk^;  vkarthy  a  boundary ;  penny  the  top  of 
a  hill;|»««Z,  a  moated  fort;  roiM,  a  street;  roMy 
a  heath,  a  morass;  iAoir,  a  small  wood  or  copse; 
ftend,  a  place ;  s<otM,  a  place ;  tAoi^?^  a  village; 
waddy  a  meadow  and  also  a  ford ;  iMUety  a  hol- 
low or  golf;  woidy  an  undulating  country;  and 
bsth*  ]^  a  gate,  whence  Yates.  **After  these 
bcal  names."  says  Oamden,  ^  the  most  in  number 
have  been  oerived  from  occupations  or  profes- 
fions."    Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  name 
of  Smith,  the  root  of  which  is  the  An^lo-Saxon 
Mutea,  to  smite.    It  was  applied  origmally  not 
merely  to  blacksmiths,  but  also  to  wheel- 
wrights, carpenters,  masons,  and  smiters  in 
geoersL   The  ^^  Saxon  Chronicle''  speaks  of 
^mighty  war  smiths  who  overcame  the  Welsh.'' 
Nasmytb  is  probably  a  corruption  of  nail  smith. 
Arrowsanith  was  a  maker  of  arrow  heads. 
Smith  in  Gaelio  b  gowy  and  the  GU>ws  were  once 
is  niunerous  in  Soothuid  as  the  Smiths  in  Eng- 
land.   Many  of  them  in  modem  times  have 
trmnlated  the  name  to  Smith.    MoGowan  is 
the  same  as  Smithson.    Among  the  names  de- 
rtrsdfrom  oocapationa,  the  most  common  ones 
explain  themselves,  as  for  instance  Mason,  Ba- 
kar,  Botler,  Coleman  (ooaknan),  Taylor,  Draper, 
Firmer,  Shepherd,  Chapman  (a  trader,  chepe- 
Btt,  from  tikepey  a  market),  Cowper  (cooper), 
Citler,  Wheeler,  Miller,  Gardner,  Cook,  Por- 
ter, Mercer,  and  Fldler.    Sutor,  a  name  still 
blown  in  England  and  America,  is  the  Latin, 
fiivm,  and  old  English  for  shoemaker.    Lati- 
BBT  if  from  latinery  a  writer  of  Latin ;  Barker 


1  tanner ;  Jenner  is  an  old  form  of  joiner. 

•nd  Uaner  of  miller.  Lorimer  is  a  maker  of 
^^  md  bits  for  bridles ;  Ark  wright,  a  maker 
M  elieste;  Lander,  a  contraction  of  loMndier^ 


a  washerman ;  Tucker,  a  fbller ;  Banister,  the 
keeper  of  a  bath ;  Kidder^  a  huckster  or  peddler; 
Wait,  a  minstrel ;  Crocker,  a  maker  of  pottery ; 
Tupman  and  Tupper,  a  breeder  of  tups,  that 
is,  rams,  or  perhaps  a  maker  of  tubs.  Hop- 
per had  the  care  of  swans,  the  searching  for 
and  marking  swans  being  called  swan-hopping ; 
the  word  also  in  Anfflo^axon  meant  a  oancer. 
Lardner  is  an  obsolete  word  for  swin^erd. 
Many  of  this  class  of  names  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  feminine  termination,  as  Baxter  and  Bag- 
ster,  the  feminine  of  baker ;  Webster,  of  Web- 
ber or  weaver ;  Brewster,  of  brewer.  This  is 
owing  to  the  flict  that  these  occupations  were 
first  followed  by  women,  and  when  men  beffan 
to  invade  them  they  kept  the  feminine  appella- 
tions for  some  time,  as  men-milliners  now  do. 
The  trade  of  weaving  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
Sussex  &mily  named  Webb  nnce  the  18th  or 
14th  century.  From  offices  and  dignities  many 
English  surnames  are  derived,  as  for  instance 
"Kingy  Prince,  Earl,  Lord,  Knight,  Bishop,  Pri- 
or, Abbot,  Pope,  Priest,  Deacon,  Squire,  Frank- 
lin, Bailey,  Chamberlain,  Falconer,  Leggett 
(legate),  and  Steward  or  Stuart.  Many  of  these 
names  were  doubtless  given  to  bastards  or  ap- 
plied in  jest,  especially  those  of  Pope,  King^ 
Bishop,  and  Abbot.  From  dUpensatar  or  dla- 
penser,  a  stewu*d,  comes  Spencer.  Grosvenor 
anciently  held  the  place  of  gnu  veneur  or  grand 
huntsman  to  the  dukes  of  if ormandy.  Sumner 
was  a  summoner,  who  cited  delinquents  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  termination  ward 
indicates  a  keeper,  as  Durward,  a  doorkeeper; 
Hayward  or  Hereward,  a  keeper  of  the  town 
cattle ;  Woodward,  a  forest  keeper.  Color  and 
complexion  have  given  rise  to  such  names  as 
Black,  White,  and  Brown.  As  no  person  ever 
had  a  green  face,  the  name  Green  must  have 
been  given  on  account  of  the  bearer's  verdancy, 
or  from  the  local  circumstance  of  living  near  the 
village  green  or  common.  The  very  common 
name  Read,  Reed,  or  Reid  is  an  old  spelling 
of  red.  Gray,  Hoar,  Long,  Short,  Longfellow, 
Longman,  Tallman,  Small,  Strong,  Dghtfoot, 
and  Meavyside  are  from  personal  characteris- 
tics. Hubbard  and  Joyce,  tne  one  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  other  French,  were  persons  of  a  joyous  na- 
ture. Hogarth  is  from  the  Dutch*  high-natured, 
gmerous.  Rush  is  subtle;  Barrat,  cunning; 
owne,  ready;  Bonner,  kind,  gracious;  M- 
dridge,  wild,  ghastly.  Many  Welsh  names  natu- 
ralized in  English  are  from  personal  characteris- 
tics, as  More,  great;  Duff,  black;  Vaughan,  lit- 
tle; Mole,  bald;  Fane,  slender;  Gough,  red.  Be- 
side the  Christian  or  baptismal  names  that  have 
been  taken  as  surnames,  as  Thomas,  Henry, 
and  Andrew,  Bennett  is  derived  from  Benedict, 
Bryant  from  Brian,  Emerson,  Emery,  and 
Amery  from  Almeric,  Austin  from  Augustine, 
Durant  from  Durandus  (whence  also  the  Ital- 
ian Durante  or  Dante),  Ellis  from  Elias,  Ever- 
ett from  Everard,  Hode,  Head,  and  Hood  from 
Odo  or  Otho,  Hamlin  from  HammeUne,  Jarvis 
from  Gervaise,  Stiggins  from  Stigandus  or  Sti- 
guid,  Terry  frimi  Theodoric,  Tudor  from  Theo- 
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dor«.  A  single  Ohristian  name  lias  sometimes 
given  rise  to  many  snoiames,  as  from  William 
came  the  following:  Williams,  Williamson, 
Wills,  Wilks,  Willdns,  Wilkinson,  Wickens, 
Wiokeson,  Bill,  Bilson,  Wilson,  Woolcock, 
Wooloot,  WUcocke,  Wilcoxt  Wiloockson,  Wil- 
coxon,  Willet,  Wilmot,  WiUy,  Willis,  Wyley, 
WiUott,  Till,  Tillot,  Tilson,  Tillotson,  TUly. 
Many  surnames,  apparently  meaningless  in  the 
present  English,  were  significant  in  old  English 
and  in  provincial  dialects.  For  example,  Brock 
means  a  badger,  Todd  a  fox,  Talbot  a  mastiff 
Oolver  a  pigeon,  Bisset  a  wild  pigeon,  Henshaw 
a  yonng  heron,  Ooke  a  cook,  fide  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rorm  of  fish.  8ach  names  as  Lyon,  Lep- 
pard,  Hawke,  Raven,  and  Heron  have  been  taken 
nrom  the  devices  on  shields  and  signs.  Oamden 
says:  ^^Many  names  that  seem  unfitting  for 
men,  as  of  brutish  beasts,  &c.,  come  from  the 
very  signs  of  the  houses  where  they  inhabited ; 
for  I  have  heard  of  them  which  said  they  spake 
of  knowledge,  that  some  in  late  time  dwelling 
at  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin,  Bull,  Whitehorse. 
Rocket,  reacock,  ^.,  were  commonly  called 
Thomas  at  the  Dolphin,  Will  at  the  Bull, 
George  at  the  Whitehorse,  Robin  at  the  Rock- 
et; which  names,  as  many  others  of  like  sort, 
with  omitting -at,  became  afterward  hereditary 
to  their  children."  Such,  too,  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  names  Homer,  TuUy,  Oato, 
and  OsBsar,  whose  effigies  on  booksellers*  and 
other  shops  have  given  rise  to  surnames  yet 
used  in  England. — Nearly  all  that  has  been 
said  of  English  surnames  is  applicable  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  where  however  a  few  pe- 
culiar names  have  been  formed  by  corruption 
or  translation  of  foreign  names,  as  Bunker  from 
the  French  Bon  Oosur,  Bumpus  from  Bon  Re- 
nos, Bellows  from  Belle  Eau,  and  Cisco  from 
Francisco.  A  vast  number  of  Dutch,  Grerman, 
French,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  names  have 
been  introduced  by  the  foreign  immigration. 
The  Dutch  names  are  most  common  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  those  of  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  N.  W.  states.  The  aboriginal 
languages  have  contributed  a  little  to  the  Amer- 
ican stock  of  surnames,  the  civilized  tribes,  as 
those  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  the 
Greeks,  Gherokees,  and  Ghoctaws,  having  gen- 
erally adopted  their  use ;  and  the  African  lan- 
guages have  also  supplied  a  few,  as  for  instance 
tiiat  of  Guffee,  which  has  been  borne  by  a 
noted  sea  capttdn,  and  his  son,  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel. 

NAMUR,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded 
N.  by  Brabant,  N.  E.  by  Li^ge,  E.  by  Luxem- 
burg, S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  Hainault ;  area, 
1,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 286,075.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Meuse,  Sambre,  and  Lesse. 
The  surface  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the 
soil  is  in  general  fertile.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and 
marble  are  mined.  The  number  of  coal  mines 
in  operation  in  1857  was  28.  This  province  is 
divided  into  8  arrondissements,  Namur,  Di- 
nant,  and  Philippeville,  which  are  subdivided 
into  15  civil  ana  16  military  oaiiton8.-^NA]cnB, 


tiie  oiqpital,  is  situated  at  the  ocmfluenoe  of  Um 
Sambre  and  Heuse,  67  m.  S.  £.  fh>m  Bruaek; 
pop.  in  1856,  22,218.  It  is  strongly  fortifiei 
The  cathedral,  a  modem  structure,  is  orns- 
mented  in  front  with  20  Corinthian  coluniu, 
and  beside  the  great  altar  stand  colossal  statoM 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  staple 
manufactures  are  cutlery,  for  which  Namur  is 
iEunous,  and  leather,  which  occupies  neaiij 
A  of  the  population.  The  town  was  taken  bj 
Louis  XIY.  in  1692,  and  by  William  m.  of 
England  in  1695.  In  1784  Joseph  n.  of  Am- 
tria  demolished  its  fortifications,  which  in  1817 
were  restored  by  the  king  of  the  NetherlaQd& 

NANGT,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Meurthe,  220  m.  K  £rom  Paris;  pop. is 
1856,  48,452.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fe^ 
tile  plain,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town.  The  many  fine  edifices,  squares,  and 
promenades  render  Nancy  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  French  towns.  The  chief  edifioei 
are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  modem  stroo- 
ture,  with  two  towers  over  250  feet  bi^; 
the  church  of  St.  Epore,  which  contains  eer- 
eral  fine  piuntings,  and  a  fresco  attributed  to 
Da  Yinci ;  the  church  of  the  Gorddiers,  in  whidi 
is  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukee  of  Lorraine; 
an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  now  a  barrack;  tiie 
university,  which  has  a  library  of  28,000  vol- 
umes; the  theological  college;  the  moeenm, 
with  pictures  by  Isabey,  a  native  of  Nancy,  and 
other  works  of  art ;  a  medical  institute,  end 
hospitals.  Hosiery,  muslin,  cotton  yam,  wool- 
len cloth,  calico,  lace,  dec.,  are  manufactond. 
There  are  8  fairs  yearly,  one  of  which  lasts  20 
days.  Nancy  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  from  the  ISth  century  till  its  abwrp- 
tion  by  France ;  and  under  its  walls  Oharles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  sod 
slain  in  1477  by  Ben6 11.,  duke  of  Lorraine. 

NANDOU.  See  OsrmoH,  of  which  it  is  * 
South  American  species. 

NANKEEN,  a  fabric  manufactured  in  Chins 
of  a  buflf-colored  cotton,  and  much  esteemed 
for  its  durability  and  the  permanency  of  it» 
hue,  which  is  natural  to  the  material  and  not 
the  effect  of  a  dye.  Imitation  nankeens  hste 
been  largely  manufactured  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, by  dyeing  the  white  cotton,  and  they  have 
even  been  exported  to  Canton ;  but  they  are 
much  inferior  to  the  genuine  Chinese  article. 

NANKING,  or  Nanzin  (s.  a,  the  "sontij- 
em  capital,"  in  distinction  from  Peking,  the 
"northern  capital"),  called  also  Kiano-siho- 
Fir,  a  city  of  China,  the  chief  town  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kiang-su,  and  the  residence  of  the  goT- 
emor-general  of  8  provinces,  situated  »*>^*f 
m.  S.  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  90  m,  from 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  grand  canal  conneooD| 
Canton  and  Peking,  in  lat.  82**  2'  N.,  long.  n«[ 
49' E.;  pop.  estimated  by  Ellisat400,000,wtooh 
is  probably  under  the  true  amount.  The  nvor 
opposite  the  city  is  1*  jn.  broad  and  25  f«thon»J 
deep,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  a  current  ^ 
from  8  to  6  m.  an  hour.    Though  the  city  Ji« 
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S  m.  from  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  a 
part  of  the  walla,  which  are  18  m.  in  oircnm- 
ference,  approach  within  700  yards  of  the 
water.  The  principal  streets  are  of  moderate 
headth,  dean,  well  paved,  and  lined  with 
handsome  shops ;  hnt  the  honses  are  in  ^neral 
mean,  and  only  one  story  high.  This  city  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  China,  and  of  mnch 
greater  extent  than  at  present ;  but  since  the 
conqoest  of  the  empire  by  Kablai  Khan,  in  the 
latter  nart  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  reeidence  to  Peking,  it  has  very 
nueh  dedined.  The  part  of  Nanking  occu- 
pied by  tibe  Mantohoos  is  separated  by  a  cross 
wall  from  tbe  Chinese  town.  The  most  re- 
markaUe  structure  in  Nanking  was  the  pagoda 
caDed  by  Europeans  *'  the  porcelain  tower,*^ 
bnflt  A.  D.  1411-^80,  of  an  octagonal  form,  261 
feet  high,  in  9  stories,  each  adorded  with  a  cor- 
Aiceand  gallery,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of 
green  tiles,  with  a  bell  suspended  at  each  comer 
that  sounded  when  moved  by  the  wind.  On 
the  top  was  a  pinnacle  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball ;  and  a  spiral 
stdrcase  inside  led  to  the  smnmit  Thisfiimous 
edifice  was  blown  up  by  the  Tai-pin^  rebels  in 
1866.  In  the  city  tiiere  are  extensive  mann- 
iMtories  of  satin  and  crape,  and  of  the  cotton 
doth  known  as  nankeen.  Paper  and  ink  of 
line  quality,  and  beautiful  artificial  flowers  of 
mth  paper,  are  ^so  made.  Nanking  is  cele- 
brated for  its  scholars  and  its  literary  charac- 
ter, having  many  large  libraries  and  booksel- 
lers^ shops. 

NANSEMOND,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  border- 
ing on  N.  0.  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  drain- 
ed by  branches  of  the  Nansemond  river ;  area, 
444  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,288,  of  whom 
4,716  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and 
MudysoO.  Lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  are 
exported  m  considerable  quantities.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  852,842  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  186,824  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,671  lbs. 
ofwool,aiid8,888tonsofhay.  Tlierewere78aw 
mills,  4  grist  mills,  1  cotton  miU,  19  churches, 
and  298  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
valne  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,708,654, 
rfiowing  an  increase  of  16  per  dent  over  1850. 
The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  passes 
throoffh  thecapital,  Suffolk. 

NANTASEET,  a  narrow  peninsula  about  5 
n*long,  extending  into  Massachusetts  bay,  in 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  about  22  m.  fh>m  Boston 
^railroad  and  0  m.  by  water.  It  is  a  favorite 
■nnmer  resort  on  account  of  its  fine  facilities 
for  sea  bathing.  This  peninsula  comprises  the 
town  of  Hull,  which  was  settied  about  1625, 
nd  in  1855  had  293  inhabitants. 

KAKTE8  (anc.  Condivineum),  a  maritime 
%  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
U>be-Inf)^rieuI^e,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
«0  m.  8.  W.  firom  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  108,- 
^>  It  is  putly  mtuated  on  the  mainland, 
^^1  on  8  islands  formed  by  the  branches  of 
»«  Loire.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  ca- 
u«dral  of  St.  Pierre,  the  oastie,  a  vak  Gothic 


pUe,  the  exchange,  theatre,  court  house,  mu- 
seum, college,  medical  institute,  infirmary,  and 
a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  The  quays  are 
magnificent,  extending  along  the  Loire  and 
Erdre  nearly  2  m.,  lined  with  trees  and  adorn- 
ed with  elegant  mansions.  There  are  consider- 
able cotton  and  woollen  manufactories.  Nantes 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  havin^y^  been  in  pre-Roman  times  tiie 
capital  or  principal  stron^old  of  the  Nannetes 
or  Namnetes.  In  the  nuddle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  which  be- 
came xmited  to  France  through  tiie  marriage 
of  Anne,  the  last  duchess,  to  Charles  Ym.  It 
subsequentiy  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  here  was  promulgated  in  1598 
the  famous  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  which  secured 
religious  liberty  to  the  French  Protestants.  The 
edict  was  revoked  by  Louis  XTV.,  Oct.  22, 1685. 
NANTUCKET,  the  southeastemmost  co.  of 
Mass.,  comprising  the  island  of  Nantucket,  to- 

Sither  with  the  small  islands  of  Tuokannck, 
uskejet,  and  the  Gravel'  islands,  lying  in  the 
Atiantic  ocean ;  total  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  8,064 ;  in  1860, 6,100,  nearly  all  included 
in  the  town  of  Nantucket.  The  principaJ 
island,  Nantucket,  is  of  an  irregular  triangular 
form,  about  15  m.  long  £.  and  W.,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  4  m.,  and  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. 
It  has  a  level  surface  to  the  8.,  and  is  hilly  in 
the  N. ;  the  soil  is  generally  sterile,  and  much 
of  the  land  held  in  common.  In  1855  it  con- 
tained 7  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  sperm  candles,  producing  970,828  ^dls. 
whale  and  67,516  galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $768,- 
529,  and  142,450  lbs.  of  n>erm  candles,  value 
$17,405 ;  2  soap  and  candle  factories,  and  va- 
rious other  establishments.  The  agricultural 
?roduction8  were  7,980  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
,776  of  potatoes,  7,752  of  turnips,  24,152  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  8,029  of  wool.  In  1850  there 
were  9  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1|280 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  On  the  d.  E. 
of  the  island  are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  about 
50  m.  long  by  45  wide,  on  which  many  vessels 
have  been  wreckei.  The  island  was  first  set- 
tled by  whites  in  1659,  when  Thomas  Macy,  to 
escape  persecution,  took  refuge  there  with  his 
family,  having  purchased  it  for  £80  and  2  bea- 
ver hats. — Nantucket,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
lat.  41*  16'  56"  N.,  long.  70*  06'  12"  W.,  50  m. 
8.  K  fh>m  New  Bedford,  and  105  m.  S.  8.  £. 
fi*om  Boston.  It  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbor, 
formed  hf  two  projecting  points  of  land,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  with  an  entrance 
about  i  m.  wide.  Ibe  bar  has  71  feet  at  low 
water.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  whale  fidieries,  of  which  at  one 
time  it  was  the  leading  mart  in  the  world.  In 
1672  a  license  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery  on  payment  of  5  shillings 
for  each  whale  caught,  those  animals  then 
being  numerous  on  the  coast  and  successftilly 
pursued  f^om  the  shore  in  boats.    8ubsequent- 
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I7  large  yessels  were  enmlojed  and  voyages 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  this  great  indus&j' 
opened  to  the  competition  of  the  world.  As 
earlj  as  1746  ships  were  sent  as  far  as  Davis^s 
straits,  and  in  1774  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
first  ship  that  went  on  a  wh^ing  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  sailed  from  Nantacket  in  1791. 
At  Uie  time  of  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  there  were  150  vessels  bel<mg- 
ing  to  the  island  engaged  in  the  business;  and 
after  its  close  the  fiag  of  the  new  republic  was 
first  seen  in  the  river  Thames  fljmg  at  the 
ma^ead  of  a  Nantucket  ship.  For  the  last  20 
years  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  di- 
minishing. Its  aggregate  tonnage,  which  in  1844 
was  27,280,  in  1859  was  only  12,284,  of  which 
10,297  was  eogaged  in  whalii^.  In  1846  a 
oonflaffration  destroyed  850  buildings,  valued 
with  their  contents  at  $900,000.  In  1855  the 
receipts  of  sperm  oil  were  175^00  galls.,  value 
$251,572;  of  whale  oil,  261,789  galls.,  value 
|146,049 ;  of  whalebone,  81,752  lbs.,  value 
$82,806.  There  were  44  vessels  employed,  with 
a  tonnage  of  14.266,  and  a  capital  of  $1,482,600. 
The  village  of  Siasconset,  at  the  8.  E.  extremi- 
ty of  the  island,  7  m.  from  the  town  of  Nan- 
tucket, is  a  noted  watering  place,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  invalids. 

NAPA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  drained  by 
Niq)a  and  Los  Putas  rivers;  area,  560  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,500.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  but  generally  fsrtile  and  well 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  Ooast  range  of 
mountmns  extends  along  the  S.  W.  border, 
and  Mount  8t.  Helen,  at  the  head  of  the  Napa 
valley,  attains  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet.  It 
contains  numerous  medicinal  springs,  constant- 
ly increasing  deposits  of  sulphur,  two  lakes 
yielding  large  quantities  of  borax,  geysers  or 
hot  eprings  about  60  m.  N.  of  Napa  Oity,  and 
a  *^(^ass  mountain,'*  discovered  in  1857,  re- 
ported to  be  composed  of  materials  susceptible 
of  easy  manufacture  into  that  article;  and  a 
quicksilver  miue  has  recently  been  opened. 
The  productions  in  1858  were  estimated  at 
500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,000  of  barley, 
50,000  of  oats,  and  50,000  of  Indian  com.  In 
the  same  year  1,000  galls,  of  wine  were  made. 
•  There  were  5  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills^  and  . 
the  assessed  vfdue  of  property  was  $8,015,911. 
Capital,  Napa  Oity. 

NAPHTAXI  nSeb.,  my  wrestling),  the  6th 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel. 
In  the  blessing  which  Jacob  gave  his  children 
before  he  died,  the  patriarch  called  him  *^  a  hind 
let  loose,*'  adding  that  ^^he  giveth  goodly 
words;*' a  passage  which  has  greatly  perplexed 
commentators.  In  the  allotment  made  to  the 
tribes  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  tribe 
of  Nfluphtali  received  a  part  of  upper  Galilee  on 
the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  Lake 
Gennesareth  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  H 
is  distinguished  in  tiie  song  of  Deborah  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  it  obeyed  the  call  to  arms 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  Hebrews. 

NAPHTHA,  a  term  rather  loosely  applied 


to  mixtures  of  different  hydrocarbons,  wbid 
constitute  either  the  natural  rock  oil  (see 
Pktbolkum),  or  the  different  oils  obUuned  bj 
the  destructive  distillation  of  carbonaoeous  sab- 
stances.  It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  lighter 
oils,  and  sometimes  the  heavy  oils  which  comi 
over  last  in  the  distillation  are  called  hesTj 
coal  ni^htha.  Wood  naphtha  is  &e  li^ 
volatile  fluid  first  obtdned  in  distilling  erode 
pjToligneous  acid.  It  is  also  known  as  wood 
spirit,  pyroxylio  spirit,  methylio  alcohol,  and 
hydrous  oxide  of  methyle,  all  wMch  names  Ere 
more  appropriate  than  naphtha,  as  the  com- 
pound is  of  alcoholic  character,  contaiiuDg 
oxygen,  which  the  true  hydrocarbons  do  not, 
and  is  represented  by  tlie  formula  OtHiOHO. 
The  naphtha  in  use  for  preserving  potasniim 
and  sodium  f^m  access  of  oxygen,  and  for  a 
solvent  of  various  gums  and  o&er  substineefl, 
is  obtained  f^m  petroleum  or  from  artifidid^ 
prepared  coal  oils  by  first  treiUing  tiiem  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  next  with  a  oaustio  alkali, 
ana  then  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  portion, 
which  is  the  naphtha,  represented  by  tne  goi- 
eral  formula  OcH*.  But  even  this  is  a  com- 
pound of  hydrocarbons,  Pelletier  and  Walter 
separating  from  it  by  distillation  three  liqmdf 
distinguished  frcHU  each  other  by  their  oonqn)- 
idtion  and  the  degrees  of  their  boiling  pointa 
They  ealled  tiiese,  in  the  order  in  whuli  they 
were  obtained,  naphtha,  O14  H14,  bcnliiig  point 
194^;  naphthene,  Oi.H...  boilin;;  point  239'; 
and  naphthoic,  C«4  Hts,  boiling  pomt  874"*.  The 
evident  relation  between  the  boiling  points 
would  seem  to  imply  the  existenoe  of  two  other 
members  of  tiie  series  between  the  last  two 
named. — ^As  commonly  described,  ni4>htha  is  a 
very  inflammable  colorless  liquid,  of  bituminons 
odor,  tasteless,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  abec^ 
lute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  of 
specific  gravity  .700  to  .847.  It  dissolves  the 
fixed  and  essential  oils  in  all  proportions,  and 
is  hence  advantageously  used  for  renioTing 
grease  from  fabrics.  It  also  dissolves  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  gum  lac  and  copal,  cfin- 
phor,  caoutchouc,  the  resins,  &c.;  a  quality 
that  adapts  it  for  the  preparation  of  varnidie^ 
and  for  other  similar  uses  in  the  arts.  Ini^ 
preparation  from  artificial  coal  oils  it  Is  fonnd 
that  those  which  produce  paraffine  yield  m 
general  naphtha,  while  the  product  of  thoee 
which  contain  naphthaline  is  rather  limited  to 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzole  series.  Naphtha 
has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  oases  <rf  ^^^^^1^ 
tion,  and  by  some  practitioners  is  preferred  to 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  source  of  carbon. 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  hydrocarbon  (OmBj/j 
obtained  in  crystalline  plates  or  scales  from  the 
distillation  of  the  last  portions  of  coal  oil  de- 
rived from  certain  bituminous  substances,  gen- 
erally from  those  which  do  not  yield  P*^JUJ 
though  the  two  are  sometunes  produced  fro® 
the  same  crude  material  It  is  a  substance  m 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolve  m 
the  volatUe  oils,  and  in  ether.  It  distils  or^ 
with  water,  and  in  the  open  air  evaporates  !»• 
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Qttimhor.  li  ftates  lit  IW  into  a  oolorleas 
Bqaid,  and  boils  at  418**.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1.05. 

NAPIEB,  Sib  Ghables,  a  British  admiral, 
bom  ia  Merchiston  hall,  Stirlingshire,  Maroh 
6, 1786,  died  Nov.  6, 1860.   He  was  a  grandson 
of  the  5th  Lord  Napier  and  a  descendant  of  the 
inventor  of  logarithms.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1799  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  sloop  of  war 
Martin  ;  in  1806  was  appointed  lieutenant ;  in 
1808  commanded  the  bnff  Becmit  of  18  gons; 
and  in  April,  1809,  for  tke  gallant  manner  in 
which  he  aided  in  the  chase  of  a  French  squad- 
ron, resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Hupolt,  74, 
as  also  in  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  he  was 
made  a  post  captain.    He  subsequently  served 
a  campaign  wiUi  the  British  army  in  Portugal, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Busaco ;  and 
between  Kov.  1811,  and  June,  1815,  he  partici- 
pated in  numerous  gallant  exploits  on  the  coast 
of  southern  Italy  and  the  North  American 
station.     After  a  long  period  of  inactivity  he 
waa  in  1829  employed  in  special  service  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  1888  was  appointed 
hj  Dom  Pedro  to  command  the  Portuguese 
ieet  destined  to  operate  against  Dom  MigueL 
On  Julj  8, 1888.  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy  off  Gape  St,  Vincent,  c^>tuiing  two 
ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  corvette,  for 
which  be  was  created  Count  Gape  St.  Vincent, 
grand  ccoes  of  the  tower  and  sword,  and  a 
pandee  d the  first  dass  in  Portugal;  buthav- 
mg  subteenently  e^Eperienced  uigust  treatment 
from  the  rortiu^a^  government,  he  returned 
to  England,  and,  in  Jan.  1889,  was  appointed 
to  thec<mi]iaand  of  the  Powerful,  84.    In  the 
succeeding  year  he  hoisted  his  broad  ^nnant 
on  board  the  ship,  and  became  second  m  com- 
mand under  Sir  Robert  Stopford  of  the  fieet 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.    Among  the 
important  achievem^its  in  which  he  partici- 
pated during  the  war  with  Mehemet  ^  were 
the  storming  of  Sidon  and  the  capture  of  Bey- 
root  aod  Acre,  where  his  services,  which  he 
took  care  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value, 
were  of  the  most  distinguished  character.    In 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  K.O.B.,  be- 
nde  receiving  several  continental  decorations; 
and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  rear  admi- 
ral of  the  blue,  and  held  command  of  the  chan- 
mI  fleet  for  two  years.    In  1849  he  was  su- 
perseded, but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war 
wi^  Russia  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
fleet  destined  to  act  against  Oronstadt  and  other 
RoHian  ports  in  the  Baltic.    He  sailed  from 
Spltbead,  March  11, 1864,  with  the  most  mag- 
ijficent  fleet  ever  equipped  by  Great  Britain, 
promisBg  to  take  Oronstadt  in  a  month,  and, 
at  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  telegraphed  to 
bis  erews  to  *^  sharpen  their  enthuses,"  and 
^Snalled  for  large  quantities  of  chloroform  in 
tfiticipation  of  the  many  severe  engagements 
iikdj  to  be  encountered.    His  return  to  £ng- 
Ind  ia  December,  without  having  accomplish- 
ed aay  thing  of  importance  beyond  the  capture 
of  Bcnarsond,  6UDJe<yted  bun  to  considerable 


ridicule,  and  led  to  many  angry  recriminations 
between  himself  and  the  Aberdeen  ministoy, 
by  whom  he  complained  that  he  had  be^ 
fettered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  After 
that  time  he  held  no  important  command.  As 
a  controversial  'Vj^ter  on  sut^jects  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  was  dis^iguished  by  the 
pungency  and  personality  of  his  remarks,  by 
an  overweening  vanity,  and  frequently  also  by 
steiiing  common  sense,  particularly  in  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  Bul^ect  of  naval  reform,  sev- 
eral of  which,  including  those  on  the  abolition 
of  flogging  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
reffistration,  have  been  adopted  by  the  admi- 
nuty.  A  collection  of  letters  on  naval  refonn, 
contributed  to  the  "Times"  and  other  Journals, 
was  published  by  him  in  1851  under  the  tide 
of  the  ''Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Navy." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  ''Administration  of 
Sinde,"  the  "War  in  Portugal  between  Pedro 
and  Miguel"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  '* War  m 
Syria"  (2  vols.  6vo.).  In  1882  and  1887  he 
unsuccessfully  contested  the  boroughs  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Greenwich;  between  1841  and  1847 
he  represented  Marylebone  in  parliament;  and 
after  1855  he  sat  for  Southwark.  As  a  legis> 
later  he  was  an  active  debater  on  the  liberal 
side.  After  1858  he  held  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  blue. 

NAPIER,  Sm  Ghabus  Jamss,  a  British  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Whitdiall,  London,  Aug  10, 1782, 
died  at  Gaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  29, 
1858.  At  an  early  age  he  received  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  4th  regiment  of  foot,  with 
which  he  first  saw  active  service  during  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  In  1806  he  held  the 
rank  of  m%jor  in  the  50th  regiment  of  foot, 
and  two  years  later  was  ordered  to  the  Penhi- 
sula,  where  he  participated  in  the  retreat  of 
Sir  John  MtK>re,  ending  in  the  battie  of  Gomn- 
na.  In  this  encounter,  while  leading  a  hand- 
ful of  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  re- 
ceived 5  severe  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By  skilftd  treatment 
he  was  restored  to  h^th,  and  returned  to 
Eng^d  on  parole  in  the  spring  of  1809,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  who  had  already 
admluistered  upon  his  estate.  Not  sucoeedinff 
at  once  in  procuring  employment,  he  turned 
his  leisure  to  account  b^  writing  pamphlets  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  his  miiA  being  of  so  ac- 
tive a  character  that  "  whenever  he  was  not 
fighting  he  was  writing."  He  finally  went  to 
the  Peninsula  as  a  volunteer,  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him  at  Goa,  and  at  Busaco  recdved 
a  ball  in  the  jaw  which  he  rode  100  miles  to 
have  extracted.  In  1811  he  procured  throng 
the  influence  of  Wellington  a  regular  com- 
mand, and  served  with  credit  until  the  dose 
of  the  war.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
i^it  to  Bermuda  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
102d  regiment,  and  for  some  months  partid- 
pated  in  ezpecUtions  which  harassed  the  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
to  France  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  to  his 
extreme  disappointment  he  arrived  a  day  or 
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two  too  late  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  For  several  ^rears  subsequent  he 
pursued  a  course  of  studj  at  the  military  col- 
lege of  Sandhurst,  and  in  1825  was  ^pointed . 
governor  of  Oephalonia,  where  he  remained  5 
Tears,  gaining  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  ffdHng  to  satisfy  the  ministrv,  by  whom  he 
was  somewhat  suddenly  recalled.  During  this 
interval  he  was  a  corre^ndent  and  ally  of 
Byron  in  the  agitation  for  Greek  independence; 
but  his  recommendations  were  disregarded  by 
the  Greek  committee  in  London.  After  a  long 
period  of  inactivity,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  northern  district 
of  England,  whence  in  1841  he  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Bombay.  He 
commenced  his  Indian  career  by  a  number  of 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  service,  in  which,  be- 
ing no  respecter  of  persons,  he  encountered  the 
dislike  of  his  officers,  many  of  whose  luxuries 
and  privileges  he  abridged  or  entirely  abolish- 
ed. Upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
in  India  in  Feb.  1842,  as  governor-general,  he 
sketched  out'  for  him  the  plan  of  a  second 
Afl^han  campaign ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  year  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
field  against  the  ameers  of  Sinde,  who,  deceived 
as  to  tne  strength  and  resources  of  the  British 
government  by  the  result  of  theOabool  expedi- 
tions, were  beginning  to  assume  a  defiant  atti- 
tude. The  Sindian  war,  which  Sir  William  Na- 
pier called  '*  the  tail  of  the  A&han  storm,"  was 
commenced  by  a  rapid  march  across  a  desert 
to  the  fortress  of  Emaun  Ghur,  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  and  magazines  of  the  ameers, 
which  was  blown  up — an  exploit  highly  com- 
mended by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  parlia- 
ment, in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Qen.  Na- 
pier. On  Feb.  17,  1848,  with  a  force  of  less 
than  2,000  men,  he  attacked  an  arnfy  of  85,000 
Beloochees  at  Meeanee  (his  maxim  in  Indian 
military  operations  being  never  to  give  way 
before  barbarians,  whatever  might  be  the  dis- 

Sarity  of  numbers),  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
ict  gained  a  complete  victory  with  a  loss  of 
2T0  klQed  and  wounded.  Upward  of  6,000  of 
the  enemy  fell,  most  of  whom  were  killed,  as 
no  quarter  was  given ;  and  6  of  the  ameers  gave 
in  their  submission,  surrendering  at  the  same 
time  the  important  fortress  of  Hyderabad. 
One  of  them,  however,  Shere  Mohammed, 
called  the  '^  lion,"  collected  an  army  of  about 
26,000  men  to  oppose  Napier,  but  was  beaten 
at  Dubba,  near  Hyderabad,  June  8,  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  The  war  being  ended,  Na- 
pier, who  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee  had  been 
appointed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  a  E.O.B.  and 
governor  of  the  conquered  province,  set  to 
work  to  improve  its  condition.  The  Hindoo 
and  Sindian  population,  who  had  Ions  been 
subjected  to  the  military  desi>otism  of  the  Be- 
loochees, were  protected  in  their  commercial  and 
agricultural  oursuits,  native  industry  was  en- 
couraged, and  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  sut- 
teeism,  infanticide,  the  military  tenure  of  lands, 
and  otiier  barbarous  customs  were  abolished. 


These  reforms  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charies 
in  spite  of  frequent  severe  sicknesses  and  of  die 
intrigues  of  interested  parties,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  administration  he  visited  every 
portion  of  Sinde.  At  the  breaking,  out  of  the 
first  Sikh  war  in  1845  he  organized  a  force  of 
16,000  men  to  operate  against  the  enemy,  bat 
was  ordered  elsewhere  before  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  campaign.  In  1847  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  met  with  a  flattering 
public  reception.  After  a  brief  season  of  re- 
pose, he  was,  in  March,  1849,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  in  aocordanoe 
with  public  feeling,  despatched  to  India  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  to 
supplant  Lord  Gk>ugh,  whose  doubtful  victoij 
at  uhillianwalliJi  in  the  second  Sikh  war  hsd 
created  much  alarm  in  England.  He  found  the 
wai«  virtually  ended  before  bis  arrival,  and 
during  the  few  months  that  he  remained  in  the 
country  he  busied  himself  in  military  reforms 
and  in  repressing  a  mutinous  spirit  among  the 
sepoys.  ^*  The  most  fiery  of  all  the  irascible 
tnbe  of  Napiers,*'  he  came  into  collision  with 
the  governor-general,  Lord  Dfdhousie,  on  some 

goints  of  prerogative,  and  returned  to  England 
1 1850  dissatisfied  and  indignant  His  health 
rapidly  fiiiled  after  this,  his  last  public  fiPP^ 
ance  being  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  ox  wd- 
Imgton  in  Nov.  1852.  At  the  time  of  hisd^ 
he  was  a  G.O.B.,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  and  colonel  of  the  22d  regiment.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  are  some  of  per- 
manent importance,  including  **  Colonixation  in 
Southern  Australia,"  "History  of  the  Colonies 
— ^lonian  Islands,"  "Indian  Msgovemment 
and  Lord  Dalhoude,"  "Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Military  life"  (a  fi-ee  imitation  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny's  Grandeur  et  servitude  miUtaire%  vid 
"  Remarks  on  the  Military  Law  of  Flogging." 
His  career  in  India  has  been  described  Dy  his  • 
brother  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier,  who  has  also 
published  his  "  life  and  Opimons"  (4  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1857).  Monuments  to  him  have  been 
placed  in  Trafalgar  square  and  St.  PauFschnrch, 
London.  He  possessed  the  strong  individuality 
which- has  characterized  his  family  in  theprw- 
ent  century,  was  a  good  hater,  warm  in  fiiend- 
ship,  and  persistent  in  enmity ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  character,  developed  in  his 
busy  career,  was  perpetual  strife.  He  nejet- 
theless  accomplished  much  good  in  various 
departments  of  the  public  service,  and  during 
his  last  two  years  m  India,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  a  recent  writer,  "the  abuses 
which  he  corrected  and  the  excesses  which  he 
restrained  were  perfectly  numberless." 

NAPIER,  John,  laird  of  Merchiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms,  bom  at  Merchtfton 
castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1560,  died  there, 
April  4, 1617.  In  1562  he  entered  St  Salvator « 
college  in'  the  university  of  St.  Andrew^^^ 
subsequently  passed  several  years  in  travelling 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  did  not  mingle  in  active 
life,  and  but  little  is  known  of  him  until  be  baa 
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arrhad  at  the  age  of  40.    In  1598  he  puhliahed 
"A  Plain  DieooYeiy  of  the  Revelation  of  St 
Jdm^'  (4to.,  £dinbQi]gh),  and  in  the  dedication 
of  the  work  to  the  kms  gave  his  majesty  some 
advice  in  regard  to  reugions  matters,  and  the 
proprietj  of  r^ormation  in  his  own  **  house, 
anulj,  and  courf   A  letter  of  his  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  written  in  1696,  s^  exists,  entitled 
*' Secret  Invendons  necessary  in  tihose  days  for 
the  Defence  of  this  Island,  and  withstanding 
fitrangera.  Enemies  to  God's  Tmth  and  Reli- 
gion.^^     One  of  these  inventions  was  for  a 
boming  mirror  to  set  fire  to  ships  by  reflecting 
the  rajs  of  the  son ;  another  was  a  device  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  reflecting  *'the 
beams  of  any  material  fire  or.fiame;*'  another 
an  instrmnent  which  should  scatter  such  an 
amoont  of  shot  in  all  quarters  as  to  destroy 
every  thing  near  it    These  and  other  schemes, 
if  practicflSble,  were  never  carried  out,  perhaps 
owmg  to  the  humane  disposition  of  Napier 
himself^  who  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  the 
**instrmnent8  of  human  destruction  should  never 
be  inoeaaed  by  any  conceit  of  his.'^    Nothing 
is  heard  of  Imn  aJter  this  until  in  1614  he 
brooght  out  his  system  of  logarithms,  entitled 
Mir^tei  LoaarUhmorum  CanonU  Deicriptio  (4to^ 
Edmbur^).     Although  published  then,  it  is 
evident  that  Napier  had  begun  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  before  1694,  from  a  letter 
written  by  Kepler  to  Crugerus  in  1624,  in  which 
he  says:  AHm  autem  Nepierianam  rationem 
ateputo;  etriSe&^ui  quidem  Uteris  ad  Tyehonem^ 
anno  1594,  ter^tisjam  ipem  fecit  eanonie  illius 
ndriJSeL    No  sooner  was  the  work  published 
than  Henry  Bri^p^  then  professor  of  mathema- 
tics in  Orediam  college,  London,  began  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  in  his  Imitatio  ifepierea^  and 
the  system  proposed  by  him  is  now  commonly 
used.    Napier'a  last  work  was  his  Bdbdologia 
«Mt  NumeraUonie  per  Vi/rgvlae  Ubri  duo  (12mo., 
E&burgh,  1617),  in  whidi  he  explained  a  con- 
trivance to  facilitate  multiplication  and  division 
by  means  of  small  rods,  which  invention  goes 
under  the  name  of  Napier's  bones.    After  his 
death  was  pubUshed  ms  Mirifld  Logarithmo- 
fvm  (km&nii  Constructio  (12mo.,  Edinburgh, 
1619),  in  which  he  explained  the  principle  of 
the  'construction  of  logarithms.     I^apier  also 
^inched  the  science  of  trigonometry  by  the  gen- 
eral theorem  for  the  resolution  of  all  the  cases 
of  right  an^ed  spherical  triangles.    There  are 
two  fives  of  Napier :  one  by  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
containing  an  analysis  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter IGnto,  published  in  1787;  and  another  by 
Mr.  Mark  Napier,  published  in  1884. 

HAPIER,  HiKRT  Edwabd,  an  English  naval 
ofioer  and  author,  bom  March  6,  1789,  died 
^18, 1858.  He  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  conoueror  of 
Sinde^  and  at  an  early  ase  entered  tne  navy, 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is 
«•  Mthor  of  "  Florentine  History  from  the 
^i^iest  Authentic  Records  to  the  Accession  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany"  (6 
▼ok  Umo.,  London,  1846-'7),  an  original  work 
rou  xn. — 7 


of  great  merit,  and  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language. 

NAPIER,  MIcvxt,  a  Scottish  misoeUaneous 
writer,  bom  in  1776,  died  Feb.  11,  1847.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and,  being  destined  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  society  of  writers  for  the  signet,  was 
elected  librarian  of  the  society,  and  suMequently 
was  selected  for  a  lectureship  on  conveyancing^ 
which  was  afterward  made  a  profesaor^p  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1814  he  ed- 
ited the  "Supplement  to  the  EncydopsBdia 
Britannica,"  and  afterward  superintmidM  the 
7th  edition  of  that  work.  In  1829  he  sucoeed- 
ed  Jeffrey  in  the  control  of  the  "Edinbundi 
Review, "  which  position  he  held  1 7  years.  He 
published  in  1818  "Remarks  illustraldve  of. 
the  Scope  and  Influence  of  the  Philosophical 
Writings  of  Lord  Bacon,"  and  waa  the  author 
of  some  treatises  on  Scotch  law. 

NAPIER,  RoBEBT,  a  Scottish  ship  builder 
and  engineer,  bom  in  Dumbarton,  June  18, 
1791.  Although  the  son  of  a  blacknnith,  he 
received  a  good  education  in  his  native  town, 
but  was  unwilling  to  ^o  to  college,  preferring 
to  become  an  apprentice  in  his  &ther*8  trade. 
In  1811  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  with 
considerable  difSculty  he  obtained  work,  and 
with  still  more  difficulty  managed  to  live  upon 
his  wages  of  10«.  6(/.  a  week  for  9  montha,  after 
which  time  he  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
works.  Here,  attempting  to  make  a  steam 
boiler,  he  omitted  to  caulk  the  jointa,  and  the 
boiler  leaked  so  much  in  consequence  that  the 
fire  was  put  out.  Mortified  at  nis  iU  success, 
he  returned  to  his  fiather,  and  afterward  went 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  waa  employed  a  short 
time  with  Mr.  W.  Lang,  who  manufactured 
Jacks  and  machinery  for  calender  works.  Re- 
ceiving from  his  father  in  May,  1815,  £50,  he 
spent  £45  of  it  in  purchasing  a  blacksmith'a 
establishment  at  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow, 
and  set  up  business  for  himself.  In  1828  he 
constructed  his  first  marine  engine,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  large  number  of  works  of  a  similar 
character.  In  1880  Mr.  Napier,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  of  Glasgow  steam  packet  com- 
pany, established  a  line  of  vessels  which  re- 
mained unsurpassed  till  superseded  by  railways ; 
in  1884  furnished  the  Dundee  and  London  ship- 
ping company  with  the  Dundee  and  Perth 
steamships ;  in  1886  the  East  India  company 
with  the  Berenice ;  and,  in  addition  to  severu 
other  works,  in  1840  supplied  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Cunard  with  his  first  4  steamers.  He  has  since 
built  9  other  Atlantic  steamers,  and  in  1856 
the  iron  steamship  Persia  of  8,600  tons.  Fre- 
ouently  8,000  men  are  now  employed  by  the 
firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  son.  In  spite  of 
the  numerous  and  vast  contracts  they  have 
undertaken,  no  important  accident  has  hap* 
pened  to  the  machinery  or  vessels  of  their  com 
struction.  Mr.  Napier  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1865, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
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KAPIEIL  Sib  William  IWvois  Patkok,  a 
Britigh  soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Oastletown, 
eonnty  of  Eildare,  Ireland,  in  1785,  died  at 
Olapham  Park,  near  Londoiv  Feb.  Id,  1860. 
He  entered  the  armj  at  16  years  of  age  as  en- 
aign  in  the  48d  regiment,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant in  tiie  suooeedmg  ^ear,  and  in  1804  a  cap- 
tain.  After  serring  m  the  expedition  to  Oo- 
penhagen  in  180T,  ne  aooompanbd  Sir  Jcku 
jCoore  to  Spain  in  1808,  and  during  the  next 
6  yeare  was  an  active  participator  m  the  war 
CMTied  on  in  that  oounUy,  his  regiment  form- 
ing part  of  the  fiamoua  light  division  under 
Moore  and  Wellington.  In  1811  he  became 
mi^or  and  in  1816  lieutenant^colonel  of  his 
regiment,  which  he  commanded  at  Salamanca, 
Nivelie,  and  on  the  Kive.  He  was  repeatedly 
wounded  during  the  war,  particularly  at  Al- 
meida, and  in  foDowing  the  retreat  of  Has- 
s^na  Q'om  Portugal  in  1810.  Passing  through 
the  intermediate  cp*ade8,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  1851,  and  general  in  1859 ; 
and  in  1858  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  the 
STth  regiment  Between  18i2  and  1848  he 
was  lieutenant^vemor  of  Guernsey,  and  in 
1848  he  was  created  knight  commander  o£ 
the  baUi.  Ho  is  best  known,  however,  as  a 
writer,  particularly  of  military  history;  and 
his  chief  work,  *'The  ffistory  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Soutii  ci  France  from 
1807  to  1814"  (6  vols.  8vo^  London,  1828--'40), 
will  prove  an  enduring  monument  <k  his  indua- 
try  and.  capacity.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  which  occupied  him  16  years,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  commumcations  from  many  dis- 
tinguished officers,  English  and  French,  and 
war  jpecially  supplied  with  materials  and 
docmnents  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Kar- 
ahal  Soult.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  ren- 
dered him  by  his  wifeL  a  niece  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  deciphered  the  secret  correspond- 
ence of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  wrote  out  the  whole 
work  for  the  printers.  The  history,  thou^ 
technical  in  its  details  and  severe  in  its  style, 
has,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer^  "  a  dignity 
of  treatment  and  a  living  veritjr  in  the  descrip- 
tions which  lead  the  mind  irresistibly  cap- 
tive." The  haugh^  and  uncompromising  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written  nevertheless  sucgected 
the  author  to  frequent  charges  of  unfairness 
and  inaocuracy,  and  for  several  years  after  its 
publication  it  was  the  sul^ect  of  angry  com- 
munications in  the  '*  Quarterly  Beview,"  the 
^<  United  Service  Magazine,"  and  the  '*  Times." 
The  historian, .  however,  refWd  to  retract  a 
single  word,  imd  in  a  number  of  controversial 
pieces,  pubushed  as  pamphlets  or  as  review 
artidesy  vigorously  defended  his  assertions.  A 
seleotimi  from  these  in  the  appendix  to  the  last 
English  edition  of  his  history,  of  which  an 
American  reprint  was  published  in  1856  (5  vols.. 
ISmc,  New  York),  in  the  author^s  opinion, 
"  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  accnracy  of  a  work 
written  honestiyfVom  good  materials."  In  1855 
he  published  a  volume  entitied  *^  English  Bat* 
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ties  and  Sieges  in  the  Peninaola,"  eonsU^ 
principally  of  extracts  from  his  large  vork, 
with  some  portions  entirely  rewritten.  ^ 
William  Napier  also  wrote  the  "  Ooniiiiartitf 
Scinde"  (8vo.,  1845),  giving  an  aocount.cf  tk 
military  exploits  cf  his  broths,  Sir  Chariei 
James  Napier,  and  published  the  ^^life  and 
Opinions"  of  the  same  (London,  1857),  s  work 
wnich  involved  him  in  a  oontroveray  with  tin 
East  India  oompany.  His  fondness  forccmtio- 
versial  writing  was  also  indicated  by  vmu 
articles  in  the  '^Westeiinster"  and  other  reriev^ 
and  ih  his  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of  hi 
brother,  and  of  his  cousin  Sir  CSiarles  l^tjsa; 
the  admiral 

NAPLES,  EiHODOic  of.  See  Siocun,  Tbb 
Two. 

NAPLES  (It  NaooU;  ano.  Neap^u),  s  ei^ 
and  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in  a  province  <tf  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Kaplai, 
and  on  the  river  Sebeto,  in  the  immediate  noi&- 
itj  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  not  far  from  theateiof 
Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii,  118  m.  S.  £.  from 
Bome,  and  connected  by  rulway  with  (^apna, 
Oastellamare,  and  Cava;  lat.  40*  68'  K^  loo^ 
14"  15'  K;  pop.  of  tiie  city  in  1856, 41«,W0, 
and  of  the  province,  441,802.  Naples  if  ^ 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  intererang  dtitf  cif 
the  world,  on  account  of  its  claasicsl  SMoaa- 
tions,  the  magnitude  and  number  <^i|B  palM 
and  public  buildings,  the  picturesque  aniiDi' 
tion  of  itB  principal  streets,  and  ohieflj  ob 
account  of  tne  beauty  oi  its  situation.  The 
approach  to  Naples  from  the  seais  fiunowto 
its  loveliness.  There  are  5  prin<Npal  iand  vt 
trances,  but  it  is  an  open  city  like  LondoD  vA 
New  York  provided  only  at  the  leadiag  §▼•> 
nues  with  barriers  for  the  purpose  of  colleetug 
the  gabeUa  or  duties  on  provisions.  It  r«tiioi 
only  a  few  fragments  of  its  medisval  fortifieir 
tions.  ItB  8  cMsties  and  modernized  gateeire 
surrounded  by  atreets  and  houses,  and  are  00 v 
within  the  city.    It  is  built  partiy  at  the  biee, 

Sartly  on  the  slopes  of  amphitheatre-like^ 
ivided  into  two  natural  crescents  by  a  iw 
which  forms  the  Oollina  di  Oapodimonte,  w 
Elmo,  and  Pizzofaloone,  terminating  on  UmS. 
in  a  small  island  occupied  by  the  Uastel  deu 
Ovo,  and  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the  imm^ 
land.  The  crescent  K  of  this  ridge  iaolndes  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  most  ancient  ptft 
of  the  city,  and  the  principal  edifices  and  poDjc 
institutions,  extending  from  the  heights  of  tua 
Capodimonte  hiUand the Sant' Ehno  ^^ 
the  river  Sebeto,  and  intersected  from  K;  to  » 
by  a  long  thoroughfare,  the  lower  V<^^ 
whidi  forms  the  famous  Strada  di  Toledo.  «» » 
depression  between  the  Capodimonte  and  d«i» 
Ehno  hills  are  the  suburbs  La  Sanita  and  liA- 
frascata,  andon  the  slopes  of  theformertiiemD- 
urbs  Dei  Miracoli  and  Le  VeigiBi  Tbetf^ 
cent  on  the  W.  of  Sant'  Ehno  is  t^*";^ 
city,  known  as  the  Ohiaia  or  quay,  o<>»?***f: 
with  the  K  portion  by  the  streets  oocuHi^* 
depression  between  Sant'  Ehno  and  lvaon«- 
cone,  and  by  a  broad  avenue  which  beaw  J*"" 
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ccadvely  the  names  of  Gtgaate,  Santa  Lada, 
ChiafaiTiQiie,  and  Vittoria,  and  wnioh  runs  along 
the  ahore  at  the  foot  of  Piza^oone  from  the 
royal  palAoe  on  the  £,  to  the  publicgardens  (Villa 
Beale)  on  the  W.    Another  broad  street,  Riyi- 
era  di  Chiaia,  passes  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Cbiaia:  imd  at  its  W.  extremity  are  the 
snhnrba  of  Piedigrotta  and  Mergellma.    The 
length  of  Kaples,  from  the  Sebeto  bridge  on 
the  £.  to  the  Mergellina  snhorb  on  the  W.,  is  4 
m.;  the  breadth,  from  the  Oapodimonte  hill 
on  theK.  to  the  Caatel  dell'  Ovo  on  the  S.,  is  H 
m.;  the  drcnmferenoe  is  nearly  11  m.    The 
number  of  streets  is  about  1,800,  including 
9Urad6  (maia  ayennes),  die^i  (oross  streets), 
muletti  (smaller  streets),  %iT€tioU  (lanes),  eaJUiU 
(steep  streeta  leading  to  the  old  city),  gradoni 
(the  steepest  streets  with  steps),  atdUe  (streets 
ronninff  to  the  suburbs),  ratnpe  (streets  with 
many  branchesX  a  few  lar^e  tboroufl^ifrffes 
called  vitf,  and  a  few  rue  (smg.  rua),  French 
nimes  given  during  the  A^jou  dynasty.    The 
sheets  are  generally  straight,  and  paved  with 
square  blocks  of  lava ;  the  large  thoron^;hfares 
are  United  with  gas,  but  only  the  principal  of 
them  have  a  sidewalk.    The  miyority  of  the 
'  houses  are  divided  into  separate  tenements, 
and  vie  with  the  streets  in  the  variety  of  their 
occupanta.    They  are  known  under  the  gran- 
dikx^uent  name  of  palaui.    The  ground  story 
oonsiflts  of  a  series  of  arched  cells,  all  of  the 
same  shape  and  size,  occupied  generally  by 
teadesmen  or  for  caf^  or  restaurants;  and  on 
the  m>per  floors  lodge  numbers  of  families.    No 
people  of  Europe,  not  even  the  Parisians,  are 
fonoer  of  outdoor  life  than  the  Neapolitans; 
and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  the  children 
washed  and  dressed,  and  other  domestic  scenes 
of  more  or  less  delicate  nature  enacted  in  the 
open  streets    No  other  city  in  the  world  pos* 
seeses  sndi  a  mass  of  houses  of  the  same  de- 
scription, so  densely  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  so  grotesquely  illustrative  of  all 
varieties  of  occupation  and  phases  of  life,  as 
Na^es.    The  Strada  di  Toledo,  the  main  artery 
of  Naples,  was  built  in  the  IGtli  century  by 
Pedro  de  Tdedo,  and  separates  the  medinval 
Naples  from  the  mod^n  city.    It  contains  the 
principal  diops,  which,  however,  are  much  in* 
nrior  m  elegance  to  those  of  Paris  and  London. 
It  runs  N.  wid  8.  for  about  H  m.,  from  the  end 
of  the  Strada  di  Santa  Lucia,  near  the  royal 
pilaoe,  to  tiie  Museo  Borbonico,  but  is  hardly 
60  feet  in  width,  while  it  is  bordered  by  houses 
5  to  7  stories  hi^    Few  of  the  other  stareets 
exceed  80  feet  in  width,  and  many  are  not  above 
U  to  20  feet,  while  some  are  stiU  narrower. 
The  balconies  of  most  of  the  houses  and  the 
booths  and  stalls  give  the  streets  an  appearance 
of  being  stall  more  contracted  than  they  really 
ire.  lOie  Santa  Luda  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
h  1826,  and  contains  one  of  the  markets  for 
fiih,  especially  for  shell  fish  and  oysters,  which 
are  in  great  demand. — ^N^les  ponesses  hardly 
^7  B^oirea.    There  are  a  few  public  places, 
or  htyU^  iome  of  which  are  decoratea  with 


ibuntains  and  statuary.  The  principal  of  Hieae 
are  the  Largo  del  Mercato,the  Largo  del  Palas- 
£0,  and  the  Largo  del  Oastello.  The  fiishionable 
promenade  is  the  Villa  Reale,  which  may  be 
said  to  form  part  of  the  Bhriera  di  Ohiaia.  The 
lower  classes  are  only  admitted  to  it  on  the 
ibstival  of  Santa  Maria  di  Redigrotta.  It 
is  5,000  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  planted 
chiefly  with  evergreens,  oaks,  aoid  aeadas.  It 
was  first  laid  out  m  1780,  enlarged  in  1607,  and 
about  i  of  it  was  added  in  1884.  The  early 
|Mu*t  of  it  iain  the  Italian  style,  and  the  addi- 
tions are  imitations  of  English  landscape  gai> 
dening,  and  contain  two  temples  dedicated  to 
Virgil  and  Tasso,  winding  paths,  groUos,  and 
a  loggia  toward  the  sea,  from  which  the  sxniam 
are  separated  by  a  waU  and  parapet.  Tlie  sea 
air  proved  so  injurious  to  l^e  statuary,  that  the 
funous  Toro  Famese  was  removed  to  &e  Ma* 
seo  Borbonico,  and  reidaoed  in  1820  by  the 
large  granite  basin  wnich  forms  the  central 
fountam.  Other  remarkable  statues  have  also 
since  been  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  rather 
mediocre  copies  of  some  of  the  most  oelebn^ed 
works  of  antiquity.  The  Molo  Ss  to  ^e  maasee 
.of  the  people  what  the  Villa  Beale  is  to  the 
'heau  mands  of  Naples.  It  is  described  as  ^'aii* 
epitome  of  the  town,  which  exhibits  most  of 
its  humors.  Here  stands  an  enthnsiastio  friari 
preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni ;  there  Punch, 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to 
A  crowd.  Yonder  another  orator  recounts  the 
miracles  performed  by  a  consecrated  wax  work. 
Beyond  him  are  quacks  in  hussar  unifbnss,  ex- 
alting their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres 
as  if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing. 
The  next  froftmoft  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  gre^ 
in  his  own  httle  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite 
to  him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience; 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi^comie 
filo9ojfo^  wno  reads,  sin^s,  and  gesticulates  dd 
Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  paladins.'^ 
More  recenUy,  however,  these  popular  min- 
strels, or  ecmtatori^  have  removea  to  the  shore 
of  liie  Karinella  beyond  the  Hole  Piccolo,  where 
they  continue  to  delight  their  motley  audiences, 
who  are  mostly  standing  or  seated  on  i^anks. 
The  MarineUa,  a  long  open  beach,  and  the 
Largo  del  Mercato,  were  once  the  principal 
places  of  resort  of  the  lazzaroni,  formerly  a 
very  troublesome  and  distinct  class  of  people, 
but  now  sul](jected  to  the  same  regulanons  as 
the  other  citizens,  and  possessing  among  their 
ranks  the  most  industrious  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men of  the  city,  though  they  still  preserve 
their  fondness  for  lying  on  the  beach  and  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  Within  the  present  doituiy 
they  have  been  notorious  as  the  petted  children 
of  tyranny;  but  during  the  recent  triumphs  of 
Garibaldi  they  have  exhibited  the  same  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  whidi  distinguished  them  in 
the  times  of  the  fisherman  Masanieio,  whose 
revolt  was  chiefiy  due  to  their  infiuenoe.  (See 
Lazzaboni.)    Oflbhoots  of  the  lazzai'oni,  and 
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now  among  the  most  misohieyoaB  popnlation 
<if  Naples,  are  the  so  called  Camarrt  and  Qvm- 
piy  who  were  very  tronblesome  daring  the 
recent  entrance  of  the  Gkribalcllan  troops. — 
Ftominent  among  the  public  buildings  of  Naples 
are  the  castles.  The  OastelNnovo,  with  its  mas- 
sire  towers  and  fosses,  is  situated  near  the  port 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  London. 
ITie  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  the 
entry  of  Alfonso  of  Araeon  into  the  city  in  the 
16th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  classi<^  style, 
and  stands  between  two  of  the  old  broad  and 
massiTe  Ai\jou  towers.  Beyond  the  celebrated 
bronze  gates  are  the  barra<^  and  a  magnificent 
hall,  now  used  as  an  armory  (tola  deue  amU^ 
or  Bola  di  San  Luigi)^  contaming  60,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  formerly  used  for  a  royal  recep- 
tion room,  for  state  festtTals,  and  for  various 
otiiier  purposes  of  the  court  or  of  public  enter- 
tainments. Acyoining  the  castle  and  the  royal 
palace  are  the  dockyard  and  arsenal.  The 
Uastel  delP  Ovo,  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  city,  is  of  oral  fbrm,  as  indicated  by  its 
name,  and  defended  by  bastions  and  outworks. 
It  was  much  enlarged  by  Charles  I.  The  Oastel 
Sant*  Elmo,  the  most  commanding  point  in  the. 
eitT,  was  built  in  its  present  form  by  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  and  is  said  to  abound  with  mines  and 
subterranean  passages,  which,  together  with 
the  counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufii,  and  its  formidable  walls,  make  it  of  great 
strategetical  importance,  though  it  has  lort 
some  of  its  reputation  for  military  strength. 
The  Oastel  Oapuano  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Swabian  and  occasionally  of  the  Ai\jou  dy- 
nasty; it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of 
commer^  and  of  the  principal  courts  of  crim- 
inal and  civil  law,  and  contams  a  prison  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  Oastel  del  Oarmme  was 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  Masaniello,  when 
it  was  tiie  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  militanr  prison  and  barracks. 
The  principal  market  place  of  N^lee  was  the 
scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection*  The  chief 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  city  fountains 
with  water,  is  the  Acqua  di  Oarmiffuani. 
The  Acqua  della  Bella  supplies  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  Acqua  del  Leone 
xnmishes  the  purest  water,  lliere  are  two 
sulphur  springs  in  the  city  of  peat  celeb- 
ri^. — ^The  number  of  churches  is  over  800. 
The  most  important  is  the  cathedral,  which 
retains  little  of  its  original  (Gothic  character 
excepting  in  the  towers.  It  was  commenced 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  The  facade,  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  was  rebuilt  about  1407,  and  re- 
ceived its  present  modem  form  in  1788.  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  the  toifibs  of  Charles  L 
of  i^ou,  Charles  Martel,  and  his  wife  demen- 
tia of  Hapsburg.  It  also  contains  the  tombs 
of  S[ing  Andrew  of  Hungary,  of  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  and*of  other  noted  personages.  Among 
the  celebrated  chapels  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
Oapella  de'  Hinntoli,  the  scene  of  one  of  Boo- 


oaodo^s  stories,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
founder.  Archbishop  Minutoli,  whichf  Uke  manj 
other  monuments  in  the  church,  is  due  to  tlie 
genius  of  Bamboccio.    Oppodtetotheentnnee 
of  the  basilica  of  Banta  Restituta,  once  theplaoe 
of  worship  for  the  Greek  ritual  and  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Cappelk  del 
Tesoroy  or  the  chapel  of  San  Oennaro  (St  Jan- 
uarius),  with  the  two  celebrated  vials  said  to 
contain  the  blood  of  that  saint,  the  liquefactioD 
of  which  gives  occasion  for  the  greatest  religioiis 
festivals  of  Naples,   ^w  JANUABms,  Saist.) 
The  "Tomb  of  San  Oennaro,"  with  the  sick 
waiting  to  be  cured,  and  several  other  paint- 
ings and  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  are  bjr  Dome- 
nichino.    The  tomb  of  San  C^ennaro  is  under 
the  high  altar  in  the  richly  ornamented  subter- 
ranean chapcd  called  the  "confessional  of  San 
Gennaro,"  near  the  kneeling  statue  of  Oardinal 
Carafa,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  bj 
lOchel  Angelo.    The  diuroh  of  San  Anielloa 
Ci^  Ni^U,  or  San  Agnello  Maggiore,  in  the 
Largo  San  Agnello,  has  a  painting  of  San  Carlo 
by  Caracdolo,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  maa- 
terly  imitations  of  AnnibaleCarraccL  Beneath 
the  ridily  deoorated  church  of  Santi  Apoatofi,  ^ 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oonstantine  on  the  * 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence,  is  a  cemetery  containing 
tiie  tomb  of  the  poet  JiarinL    Among  the  other 
churches  are  Santa  Chiara,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription over  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Elng  Robert 
the  Wise,  attributed  to  Petrarch,  designed  like 
many  other  monuments  by  Masuccio  11.;  San 
Domenico  Maggiore,  rich  in  mediieval  works  of 
art :  San  Filippo  Neri,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Naples;  San  Lorenzo,  associated  with  one 
of  the  stories  of  Boccaccio,  with  Petrardi, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  doister 
attached  to  it,  and  with  Alfonso  I.,  who  in 
the  chapter  house  of  this  church  proclaimed 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  heir  to  the  throne 
by  the  titie  of  duke  of  Calabria.    San  Martino 
is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  the  yiev 
from  it,  and  of  its  architecture  and  works  of 
art    Santa  Maria  del  Parte,  in  the  Mergellina 
suburb,  called   by   the   common   people  » 
diaw>h  di  MergeUmay  derives  its  name  from 
Sannazzaro's  De  Pa/rUi  Virginu,  and  contams 
that  poet^s  tomb.^Mendicity  is  prohibited  br 
law  in  Naples,  but  there  are  no  poor  rates,  m 
beggars  abound.    About  60  institutions  are  de- 
voted to  charitable  purposes.    The  moat  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  aJberfo  de  pateri  or  f^ 
ehuorio^  an  immense  institution,  wnich  ^^^ 
dependencies  accommodates  upward  of  o,000 
persons.    It  is  1,050  feet  long,  but  was  intend- 
ed by  ite  founder  Charles  III.  to  cover  a  stall 
larger  ground,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  and  JJ 
educational  establishment  for  all  the  poorot 
the  kingdom.    To  some  extent  it  is  m^de  co 
answer  this  purpose;  boys  and  girls  a^^/J?" 
cated  there  and  brought  up  to  trades,  and  iw 
boys  generally  enlist  m  the  army.    The  gres^ 
est  among  the  other  hospitals  is  the  ionta  tm 
degV  ineurabm,  or  hospital  for  inonrawe  ai»- 
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•.«^«<»»  Imt  open  to  the  siok  of  aU  deeeriptioiu ; 
St  is  in  high  repute  as  a  medical  school,  and 
Meommodates  about  2,000  patients.    The  hos- 
pital Delia  Annnnriata  is  chieflj  intended  for 
the  reo^ytion  of  foundlings.    There  are  anna- 
aDj  about  2,000  foundlings  out  of  16,000  births, 
and  they  are  better  cared  for  in  Naples  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy. — ^Prominent  among  the 
educati<MkAl  institutions  is  the  uniyersity,  whidi 
oontains  54  difierent  professorships  and  about 
1,500  students*    The  Chinese  ooll<^  founded 
hy  Father  Bipa,  a  missionary  in  C^ina,  is  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  young  Chinese, 
who,  after  haying  completed  their  education, 
are  <nnployed  as  misaoniuries  in  their  native 
country.    The  college  of  music,  in  which  Bel- 
lini was  educated,  enjoys  a  high  reputation, 
and  has  for  its  present  director  Mercadante. 
It  giyee  free  instruction  to  100  pupils,  and  ad- 
mita  others  at  a  small  remuneration.    The  na- 
ticmal  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  at- 
tended by  upward  of  100  students,  contains  a 
pathological  museum,  and  communicates  by  a 
subterranean  passage  with  the  practical  medi- 
cal school  at  the  hospital  for  incurables,  in 
whidi  place  the  academy  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science  holds  its  sittings.    The  $oeUta 
retUe  Borboniea  comprises  academies  of  sci- 
ence, of  archaaology,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  two  former   publish  their  transactions. 
There  is  also  an  academy  for  naturalists  iacea- 
demia  degli  aapiranti  naturalisti) ;  and  the 
tueademia  Pcntaniana  is  devoted  to  letters  as 
well  as  to  science.    The  observatory  of  Naples, 
situated  on  ^e  Capodimonte  hill,  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  elegant 
building,  completed  in  1820,  after  the  plans  of 
Piazzi,  under  whose  direction  it  has  achieved 
great  celebrity,  and  who  has  be^i  succeeded  by 
Gasparis.    The  botanic  garden,  completed  in 
1818,  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Te- 
nore,  and  chiefly  remsC^kable  for  its  collection 
of  trees.    Naples  possesses  4  great  public  li- 
braries, the  Borboniea,  the  Brancacciana,  the 
uniyernty  library,  and  the  Girolomini ;  beside 
whidi  th«e  are  a  great  number  of  private 
libraries.— The  greatest  ^ory  of  Naples,  how- 
erer,  is  the  Museo  Borbonico,  situated  in  a 
bdldittg  oriffinally  intended  for  the  cavalry 
barrack,  and  aft;erward  remodeDed  from  the 
designs  of  Fontana  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  fbr  some  time  the  seat  of  the  acade- 
my of  science.    It  is  still  called  palauo  degli 
itudii  puhliel,  or  simply  ttudii.    The  name 
«•«•»  reale  Borboniea  was  given  to  it  by  Fer- 
dinand I.,  who,  aft;er  its  enlargement  in  1X90 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  royal  collec- 
tion of  vt,  caused  aU  the  antiquities  and  pic- 
tures in  the  royal  palaces  of  Portici  and  Capo- 
dimonte to  be  brought  into  it  hi  1820.    The 
museum  consists  of  16  collections,  comprising 
<m  ^e  ground  floor  ancient  frescoes,  mosdcs, 
ttd  mural  inscriptions,  Egyptian  antiquities, 
Mwient  sculptures,  inscriptions,  the  Toro  Far- 
1^^  and  bronzes;  on  the  staircase,  ancient 
Swes^  pottery,  cinque-cento  ol:rjects,  and  re- 


served cabinet;  upstairs,  the  pi^yri,  gems,  med- 
als and  coins,  small  bronzes,  vases,  paintings,  and 
the  library.  The  collection  of  ancient  frescoes 
contains  more  than  1,600  specimens  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  is  constantiy 
increased  b  v  the  result  of  ceaseless  exoavi^ona. 
The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  museum,  particu- 
lariy  the  portico  with  the  statues  of  tiie  Ro- 
man emperors,  that  of  Agrippina  being  consid- 
ered by  Winckelmann  superior  to  those  of  the 
Villa  Albani  or  the  capitol,  and  the  colo9sal 
bust  of  Julius  Cfl9sar  in  Carrara  marble  being  re- 
garded by  Yisconti  as  the  finest  representation 
known  of  him.  In  the  hall  of  Flora  is  the  Flora 
Famese,  one  of  the  masterpieces  (^ancient  sculp- 
ture. In  the  hall  of  the  Muses  is  the  famous  vase 
of  Gre^  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  bay 
of  Gafita  among  the  ruins  of  andent  Formic, 
and  which  is  covered  with  baas-relieft  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus,  by  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Salpion.  One  of  the  most  unique 
works'  in  the  hall  of  Adonis  is  the  **^r- 
maphrodite  Faun"  in  Parian  marble,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The  greatest  work  in 
the  hall  of  Jupiter  is  the  Torso  Famese,  or 
the  Torso  of  Bacchus,  from  the  Famese  cd- 
lection,  hardly  infmor  in  beauty  to  the  Torao 
Belvedere,  and  attributed  by  some  aiuthoritiee 
to  Phidias.  A  fttigment  of  Psyche,  found  in  the 
amphitiieatre  of  (&pua,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Praxiteles,  is  reflardea  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite representation  of  that  sulject  extant; 
and  in  the  same  hall  is  a  bass-relief  repreeent- 
iuff  Bacchus  intoxicated,  which  is  regmed  by 
Wmckelmann  as  the  finest  bass-relief  of  Gre- 
cian art  The  hall  of  Atlas  contains  statues  and 
busts  of  Homer,  Socrates,  Solon  (cme  of  the 
most  admired  in  the  collection),  Demosthenea, 
Herodotus,  Cicero,  and  other  illustrious  men. 
The  hall  of  Tiberius  contahis  the  bust  of  Sen- 
eca, known  as  the  Famese  Seneca,  and  a  Ves- 
tal, known  under  the  name  of  the  Zingarelk ; 
and  among  the  most  renuurkable  works  of  art 
tiiere  is  the  Quadrangular  pedestal  of  Greek 
marble  erected  in  honor  of  liberius  by  14  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  rebuilt  after  their 
destruction  by  an  earthquake.  The  cabinet  of 
tiie  Venus  CaJlipyge  has  for  its  principal  onui* 
ment  the  statue  of  that  goddess,  found  in  the 
golden  house  of  Nero,  and  whidi  passed  for  a 
long  time  as  one  of  the  Venuses  executed 
by  Praxiteles.  The  collection  of  inscriptions, 
or  the  mtueo  epigrt^,  possesses  about  1,200 
inscribed  monuments  from  Cumss,  Hercula- 
nemn,  Pompeii,  StabisB,  Bain,  and  other  ancient 
localities  near  Naples.  This  part  of  the  museum 
also  contains  the  group  of  the  Toro  Famese, 
renrded  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  antiquity.  The  Famese  Hercu- 
les,  executed  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Glycon, 
and  highly  popular  among  the  ancients  as  the 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  belongs  to  the  other  no- 
ticeable works  of  this  collection.  It  was  found 
in  1540  among  the  mins  of  the  batiis  of  Cara- 
calla,  by  Pope  Paul  UL,  who  employed  Michel 
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Ang^lo  to  BQpplf  ttie  miiffiing  legs,  wliioh  wei** 
Minted  by  Gugiielmo  della  Portal  a  s<5ttlptor 
of  Milan,  fram  Angelo*9  model  in  terrH  ootta. 
Tlie  oHiriiiftl  legs*  liave  aitic©  boon  found  acid 
x^stored  to  tho  Btatue.  The  gflllfiry  of  bronzes 
is  th«  most  exteniivo  coUeetmn  of  tlie  kind. 
Among  its  principal  treasures  of  ftrt  is  the 
finest  broDze  statue  in  the  world,  re  [presenting 
Mercurj  in  repose,  found  m  Horeulanenm; 
and  tba  most  gr^icef^il  of  the  bron/ei(  found 
in  Pompeii  roprosiont!i  tli©  dancing  faun. 
Among  the  finest  busts  there  are  those  of 
Berenioe,  of  S<?lpio  African  siis,  and  of  BeneoA. 
Almo!&t  all  Lhe  works  in  thiB  colioHion  are  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompoti.  The  collection 
of  ancient  glass  indudes  nearly  overr  article 
into  whirh  glass  can  be  worked,  and  con- 
tains about  4,CK>i|  specimens,  including  the 
windatr  glass  f^uiid  In  tho  rllla  of  Dlomed  at 
Pompeii.  The  most  beautiftil  of  the  vases 
there  was  found  in  1887,  full  of  human  ashes, 
in  the  tomb  attached  to  the  house  of  the 
mosaic  columns  at  Ponipeii,  and  has  been 
often  compared  to  the  Portland  rase.  The 
collection  of  terra  cottas  contains  more  than 
5,000  articles  of  ancient  Roman  pottery, 
including  the  Yolschin  bass-reliefs  found  at 
Yelletri,  and  8  tatge  of  great  beauty,  one  of 
them  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  matron,  and 
heaving  the  inscription:  Bibe  amiee  de  meo. 
The  cinque-cento  collection  contains  pictures 
brought  from  India  and  miscellaneous  objects 
from  the  South  sea  islands,  and  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  sacramental  vessels.  Among  its  most 
distinguished  articles  are  a  sacramental  pix  in 
bronze,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo,  a  bronze  bust  of  Dante,  and  a  superb 
silver  chest  (the  diu$etta  Fame9e\  with  rock 
crystal  and  ba88-relie&  illustrative  of  mytholo- 
gical subjects  and  of  events  in  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat  The  *'  reserved  cabinet*'  con- 
tains works  of  art  wliioh  are  not  considered 
i^ipropriate  for  public  inspection,  and  can  be 
seen  only  by  special  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernment Alexandre  Dumas,  immediately  af- 
ter hb  appointment  by  Garibaldi  in  180O_as 
^Ureetor  of  the  museum,  and  during  his  brief 
tenure  of  this  office,  is  sud  to  have  caused  tlus 
room  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  publia  The 
^^roorn  of  the  papyri^*  includes  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum— a  library  with  more  than  1,700 
rolls  of  writings,  some  of  which  were  on  first 
tight  destroyed  by  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  excavation  as  mere  pieces  of  charcoaL 
Pademi  was  the  first^to  discover  that  the  sup- 
posed sticks  of  charcoal  were  nothhig  less  than 
JCSS.  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  the  fire.  After 
various  experiments,  a  machine  was  invented 
by  Father  Piaggi  for  unrolling  the  papyri, 
which  has  not  yet  been  supplanted  by  a  more 
effective  method  of  operation,  although  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  endeavored  to  find  one  by 
^  ihe  resources  of  chemistry.  The  bulk  of  the 
library  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  disser- 
tations on  the  Epicurean  philosophy.    Nearly 


one  third  of  the  papyri  have  been  imroledairi 
deciphered.  The  cabinet  of  gems  contains  the 
collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  conslstiii^ 
of  1,600  specimens,  the  flunoiiB  tama  Famm, 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  numerous  curi 
ous  and  precious  articles  (pggeUi  pntioii)  of 
gold  and  silver,  almost  all  found  fii  Hercola- 
neum  and  Pompeii.  In  the  collection  of  mediLi 
are  about  40,000  coins  of  Magna  Graacia,  and 
Sicilian  and  medieval  coins.  The  musemn  of 
small  bronzes  contains,  among  a  great  varie- 
ty of  articles  suggestive  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  and  Hercola- 
neum,  a  very  beautifdl  candelabrum  8  feet 
high,  a  room  filled  with  sacrificial  vessels,  snr- 
gical  and  musical  instruments,  and  the  re< 
nowned  Heracleian  tables,  fbtind  in  the  18th 
century  near  the  site  of  ancient  Heracleia.  l%e 
mosaic  pavements  in  this  section  of  the  museum 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  The  collection  of 
sepulchral  vases  comprises  upward  of  8,000 
roecimens,  the  most  beautiftd  of  which  are  the 
three  found  at  Kola,  consisting  of  the  vase  of 
Cassandra,  the  Bacchanalian  vase,  and  the 
"Burning  of  Troy,"  with  the  principal  incidents 
of  the  luad,  which  is  the  finest  of  them  all. 
The  gallery  of  paintings  comprises  about  900 
works  of  Italian  and  fbreign  artists,  and  the 
private  collection  of  the  prince  of  Salerno. 
Among  the  masterpieces  (gallery  of  ee^  d'ope- 
ra)  are  Bassano's  "  Raising  of  Lazarus ;"  Anni- 
bale  OarraccrsPiVto;  Claude  Lorrahie's  "Ego- 
rian  Landscape;"  Correggio's  "Marriage  of  St 
Catharine  ;"  Domenichino's  "  Guardian  An- 
gel;" Albert  Dfirer's  "Nativity;"  Raphael's 
"Holy  Family"  {Madonna  col  ditino  amm); 
Giulio  Romano's  "Holy  Family"  (Madaim 
delta  gatta);  Titian's  celebrated  "Magdalen 
in  Prayer,"  and  the  same  artist's  masterly  por- 
trait of  Philip  U;  a  copy  of  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment," by  iCarcello  Venusti,  executed  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  under  the  direction  of  IGcbel 
Angelo  himself,  who  presented  it  to  Gardinid 
Famese;  and  pictures  by  Andrea  del  8ar^ 
Zingaro,  and  other  eminent  artists;  co^Hes  of 
Correggio  by  Annlbale  Carraoci ;  and  a  most 
remarkable  and  touching  picture  called  the 
Madonna  del  eoniglio  from  the  rabbit  intro- 
duced into  it,  or  the  Zingctrella  (gypay)  ^^^ 
the  turban  worn  by  the  Virgin  during  the  flight 
out  of  Egypt.  The  gallery  contains,  among  a 
great  number  of  inferior  works,  several  fine 
productions  of  Byzantine,  Neapolitan  and  va- 
rious other  Italian  schools,  including  Raphael  s 
two  cartoons  of  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  tm  the 
holy  family;  Titian's  nude  figure  of  Dana6; 
Salvator  Rosa's  "Christ  disputing  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;"  Roderigo's  (II  Siciliano)  masterpiece  rep- 
resenting "St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Fran; 
cis  contemplating  the  Trinity;"  Andrea  di 
Salerno's  crownhig  work  of  the  "Adoration 
of  the  Magi ;"  Bernardo  Gatti's  "  Crucifixion ; 
Matteo  Giovanni  da  Siena's  "Massacre  of  the 
Innocents;"  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himsetfj 
Vandyke's  portraits  of  the  princess  of  Egniont» 
of  a  magistrate,  and  of  an  unknown  man;  > an 
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^jdA  ""VUU^e  Feilitil;"  Wonyerman'a «« Bi« 
Tonao  on  the  Basks  of  a  B^vwf  and  other 
woAb  hj  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.    In  the 
prinoe  of  Sakmo^s  private  ooUeotion  are  a 
mmiber  of  works  by  celebrated  artbts.    The 
Tox&l  palace  eontiuns  Baphaers  ^^Madomia  and 
Ohild,"  and  other  valuable  works  of  art    It 
wsB  iMurfelj  deetroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  and  has 
nnee  been  ttdarged  and  repaired  by  the  late 
IQng  Ferdinand.    The  altar  of  its  ohapel  is 
rediarkable  lor  i»«oious  marbles  and  for  Fan- 
8aga*a  steHie  of  the  oono^>tion.    The  sabor- 
ban  TiUa  of  the  ex-king  of  Kaples  (jpalath 
W0  r«i2»  i2»  Cofodikiumt^  contdns  a  gallery 
of  modtfn  pAdnres,  chiefly  by  Neapolitan  art- 
iBte.-^Xhe  private  palaces  oi  Nicies  are  fax 
infeior  in  arohitectoral  beanty  to  those  of 
Fl<Hrenoe  and  other  eities  of  upper  Italy,  bat 
alinoflt  all  of  them  contam  mnseams  of  works 
cCart.    The  most  beaatifkil  private  palace  is  the 
Palazso  Gravhia,  in  tiie  Strada  di  M<mte  Oli- 
velo,  bniH  at  the  end  of  the  15th  oentary  by 
Ferdinando  Orsini,  doke  of  Gravina,  after  the 
deaigtt  of  Gabriele  d'Agnelo,  and  now  the  prop> 
ertjr  of  the  government,  and  used  as  the  gen- 
sral  poel  office.    The  pal(m»  di  minmerij 
called  abeSan  Qiacomo,  from  its  being  on  the 
site  d  ib»  andcnt  monastery  of  that  namew 
between  the  Steda  di  Toledo  and  the  Largo  del 
OaatoBo,  was  began  in  1810  and  completed  in 
1825  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the 
pabHc  business  in  one  and  the  same  building. 
u  may  be  compared  to  the  offices  oi  Down^ 
ing  street  in  London  brought  under  one  roof, 
and  contains  5  courts,  846  apartments,  and 
40  corridors,  covering  not  less  than  5  acres 
of  ground*    The  Palaszo  Piannra,  near  the 
Amb  of  San  Pado,  was  the  residence  of  the 
poet  MarinL    The  Palazao  Santangelo  is  re» 
markable  for  its  fine  statuu7  and  colleoti<ni 
of  coins  and  medals,  illustrative  of  the  numis- 
matio  history  of  the  Two  l^dlies.    ThePalaxso 
Mondcelli,  a  fine  q>ecimen  of  the  d^nnestio  ar- 
chitecture oi  the  16th  century,  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  mineralogist  Monticelli,  whose 
coBection  of  Yesuvian  productions  was  pur- 
diased  by  the  university  after  his  death.    The 
Pftfaozo  OeQammare,  now  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  that  name,  is  surrounded  with  ezten- 
aire  pleasure  grounds.    The  Palazzo  Oara&  is 
now  partly  converted  into  barracks  and  partly 
oocupied  by  the  royal  topographical  office. 
Hie  Palazao  Oalabritto  is  now  the  residence  of 
tite  British  c<hi8u1  and  the  place  of  worship  for 
^members  ofthe  church  of  En^bmd.  Among 
the  ether  private  pahices,  the  Palazzo  Oara- 
msDico  is/egarded  by  some  authorities  as  the 
msBterirfeoe  of  the  architect  Fuga ;  and  the 
Filazzo  BisignanQ,  hi  the  Strada  Oonstantino- 
poii,  still  hem  the  traces  of  its  ori^^nal  mag- 
lidesnce.    Naples  abounds  with  fine  villas,  as 
theTilla  Begina  Isabella  on  the  Oapodimonte 
lull  and  the  Villa  Angri  on  the  Poinlippo  hill, 
vi&  superb  views  on  the  bay ;  the  villas  Bel^ 
▼edere,  Floridiana,  and  Ricdardi,  or  Villa  de' 
OaiDtldott,  on  the  Vomero;  and  the  Villa  Buf- 


fo, near  the  castle  of  Saat^  Elmo,  noted  as  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Buffo  during 
Nelson^s  career  in  Naples.  In  the  immediate 
environs  of  Naples  are  the  Orotta  di  Pozzu<^ 
or  di  Posilij^,  consisting  of  a  tunnel  about 
2,250  feet  long  and  21i  feet  wide,  excavated  in 
the  older  volcanic  tufa,  and  containing  near 
the  top  of  the  entrance  the  celebrated  jKoman 
columbarium  known  as  the  tomb  of  VirgiL 
The  environs  abound  with  many  other  remark- 
able sight^  interesting  to  the  classical  scholar, 
archieologist,  and  naturalist,  as  well  as  to  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in 
nature,  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  and  other  vol- 
canic localities  presenting  scenes  <^  matchless 
grandeur. — ^The  principal  places  of  amusement 
are  the  theatres.  The  &a  Carlo,  ac^oining 
the  royal  palace,  is  the  largest  Italian  opera 
house  in  the  world.  It  was  designed,  by  <mer 
of  Charles  m.,  by  Medrano,  a  Sicilian  artisti 
built  in  the  short  space  of  8  months  by  Angelo 
Carasale,  a  Neapolitan  architect,  and  opened  in 
1787.  It  was  burned  down  in  1815,  but  rebuilt 
after  7  months,  without  altering  the  original 
form.  It  has  6  tiers  of  boxes  of  82  each,  and 
the  pit  accommodates  more  than  1^000  persons. 
It  is  opened  on  alternate  nights  with  the  tMtr0 
del  fmdo  in  the  Strada  Mdo,  which  is  under 
the  same  management  as  the  San  Carlo,  and 
likewise  exclusively  devoted  to  operas  and  bal- 
lets. The  oldest  theatre  in  Naples  is  the  UaUrQ 
de^  Fi^rentiniy  now  the  popular  stage  of  the 
Italian  drama.  The  opera  bufih  is  represented 
chiefly  in  the  teatro  nuow.  The  teatro  delta 
Feniee  is  devoted  both  to  opera  buffa  and  mek>- 
^■ama.  The  teatro  Partenope  is  a  popular 
theatre,  in  which  farce  and  comedy  are  per^ 
formed  twice  a  day  in  the  Neapolitan  diaieot. 
The  most  characteristic  and  amusing  tiiea^ 
of  tiiem  all  is  that  of  San  Carlino  in  the  Largo 
del  Castello.  This  is  the  home  <^  Pnlcindloy 
or  of  the  K^eapNolitan  down.  The  peifonn* 
ances  take  place  in  the  morning  and  evening  in 
the  Neapohtan  dialect,  and  are  attoided  by  all 
classes  of  the  pq[>ulation. — ^The  NeapoUtanSf 
Hke  the  ancient  Grecians,  combine  their  devo- 
tion with  pleasure ;  and  the  great  popular  reli- 
gious festivals,  as  the  /e$ta  di  PiedlgrbUa  on 
Sept.  8^  and  the  feeta  di  M<mte  Vergine  on 
Whit-Sunday,  both  m  honor  of  the  Holy  Vir^ 
gin,  are  scenes  of  great  rc^joicing  as  well  as 
compunction.  At  tne  latter  place,  which  is 
near  Avelleno  at  the  shrine  of  the  Mad<Mma 
di  M<mte  Vergine,  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
meet  polgrims  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  road  they  beguile  tiie  time  in  dancing  the 
Tarantella  and  singing  national  songs;  and  a 
neat  number,  who  cannot  go  so  far  as  Monte 
Vergine,  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna 
dell*  Arco,  which  is  7  m.  from  the  ci^,  at  the 
Ibot  of  Mount  Somma.  Beside  the  two  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  San  Gennaro,  the  /e$$a  di  A 
Ant&nio  Alibate  is  odebrated  on  Jan  17,  and 
continued  on  every  succeeding  Sunday  imtil 
Lent,  for  the  blessing  of  the  animals;  and 
Easter,  Ascendon  day,  and  the  festival  di 
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Oorpns  Ohrifiti  also  give  rise  to  solemn  proces- 
sions and  imposing  ceremonies.  fVom  Ohrist- 
mas  to  Feb.  2,  the  day  of  the  pnrificalion,  the 
leading  ohnrohes  and  some  private  families  ex- 
hibit j^reMjH  or  representations  of  the  nativity. 
The  mountain  minstrels  from  the  Abmzzi 
(mmpoffnantar^^  witJi  their  bagpipes,  brown 
doaks,  pointed  hats,  and  sandals,  come  to 
Naples  at  the  Christmas  season  to  perform 
hymns  and  carols  beneath  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  and  enhance  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance which  the  city  presents  at  that  season.  No 
other  people  in  Europe  are  so  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  devoted  to  their  reli- 
gious usages,  as  the  Neapolitans.  An  Eng- 
lish writer  says  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  people  and  of  Neapolitan  life :  "  Even 
the  lowest  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can 
make  the  animal  happy — a  delicious  climate, 
high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying  every  ap- 

g»tite,  and  a  conscience  which  gives  no  pain, 
ere  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate 
requires  little  covering;  filth  is  not  misery  to 
them  that  are  bom  to  it,  and  a  few  finger- 
ings of  macaroni  can  wind  up  the  rattling 

machine  for  the  day The  people 

seem  in  general  peaceftil  and  contented,  un- 
eonscious  of  want  at  least;  they  consume 
little,  and  that  little  is  cheap.  For  8  grains  a 
day  (S  cents),  a  man  has  his  fill  of  macaroni ; 
and  ror  8  grains  more  he  may  have  hla/rittoM 
(very  good  fish,  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil)  at 
any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant 
eooks  about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only 
luxury  of  the  gastronomic  kind  within  his 
l^ach.  A  glass  of  ice  water  costs  I  grain, 
and  if  properly  seasoned  with  grape  juice  and 
sugar,  2  grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is 
kept  down  by  government,  ice  or  hardened 
mow  being  abundantly  supplied  at  the  public 
expense  from  natural  ice  houses  in  certain  cav- 
ernous rocks  above  Stabiss  and  Sorrento,  and 
even  on  Vesuvius.  The  ice  in  baskets  is  made 
to  slide  down  the  mountain,  along  light  ropes 
into  boats,  which  sail  across  the  bay  during  the 
night  and  land  their  precarious  cargoes  before 
day.  The  lower  people  have  dubs,  where  they 
assemble  20  or  80  together  and  contribute  eadi 
one  grain  for  wine  for  an  evening.  The  nobility 
are  numerous^  and  delight  in  splendor  and  dis- 
^y,  although  their  means  are  very  limited. 
Titles  are  here  so  common  that  you  find  at 
every  comer  preneipi  without  a  virtue  or  a 
ducat.  The  fondness  for  the  use  of  carriages 
is  great.  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  ranks 
do  not  walk ;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  car- 
riage are  doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  their  own  houses,  or  only  go  to 
church  with  one  or  two  poor  devils  hired 
for  the  occasion,  who  put  on  antiquated  livery 
and  carry  a  book  or  a  cushion.  The  roofii  of 
the  houses,  which  are  flat  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrabs  in  boxes,  afford  air  and  ex- 
ercise to  the  women.  Thus  living  in  idle  re- 
tirement, their  mind  is  exclusively  bent  on  the 
means  of  procuring  a  lover,  and.tiie  tales  of 


Boccaccio  convey  a  likeness  of  their  laonl 
habits  and  manners.'* — ^The  number  of  the  ci^ 
dergy  in  1860  is  6,841 ;  they  are  generally  poor. 
The   scholars   and    savants,    artists,  jurist 
medical  men,  and  the  higher  middle  and  pro- 
fessional classes  of  Naples  generally,  constuoto 
a  very  intelligent  and  refined  society ;  and  itt 
men  of  science  and  scholars  are  celebrated 
in  Italy  for  their  devotion  to  their  respecti?e 
branches  of  stndv.    The  number  of  steangen, 
chiefly  from  England,  is  great  at  all  timet,  but 
particularly  during  the  winter,  notwithstanding 
the  frequently  dangerous  eflTect  of  the  dimato 
upon  foreign  constitutions,  especially  upon  con- 
sumptive patients. — ^Naples  has  8  po^:  the 
Porto  Piccolo,  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient 
port  of  Palnpolis,  and  now  only  snited  to 
small  craft;  the  Porto  Ifilitare,  a  new  harbor 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  5  fiithoms,  bonnl- 
ed  N.  by  the  Porto  Grande  and  8.  by  a  mde, 
which  runs  in  a  S.  E.  direction  into  the  set 
for  a  distance  of  1,200  feet;  and  the  Porto 
Grande,  the  principal  port,  but  with  only  B  or 
4  fathoms  in  its  deepest  part,  having  suffored 
from  the  sUting  of  the  sand  and  dii^le.   Be- 
tween the  Porto  Grande  and  Porto  Piccolo  is 
the  irnma  colateUe^  with  ^e  oflSces  of  a  brandi  of 
the  board  of  healtii  and  the  captain  of  the  port 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Piccdo  is  dM 
custom  house.    The  Mandraoohio  district,  on 
the  S.  E.  of  this  latter  port,  is  inhabited  by  the 
dregs  of  the  Neapolitan  population,  resembling 
in  tibeir  want  of  education  the  poor  people  wbo 
cluster  round  some  of  the  back  alleys  and  knet 
of  the  streets  near  the  Thames  in  London." 
The  prindpal  imports  of  Naples  are  snpr, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce;  coal,  salted 
fish,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  flax  goods ;  iron, 
tinware,  hardware,  and  a  great  number  of  nif- 
cdlaneous  articles.    The  chief  exports  are  tA, 
ffrain,  silk,  almonds  and  dried  fruits,  hemp  and 
flax,  madder,  wool,  cream  of  tartur,  and  liqao- 
rice.    The  movements  oi  shipping  in  1855  wffO 
as  follows: 
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Belgium 

Franoe: 

MiUog  TeMela,     149.  tonnage  Si.045 
steamon,  SM,       **      188,287 

Great  Britain: 

calling  Tenela,     SMK,       •*       U^A 
ateamera,  160,       **       M^45S 

Holland 

Naplea,  kingdom  <^: 

pailtng  veaseU,  4,864,  tonnage  80fi,82& 
ateamen,  818,       ^        76,179 

Norway . 

Papal  Stalea: 

palling  Teaeels,    70S,  tonnage  80,160 
ateaniera,  186,       **        16,946 

BardinU: 

MiUngTCiaela,    180,       •"        11,484 
ateamen,  878,       **       109,487 

Spain 


Tnsoany , 

United  Statea. 
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dRnring  ta  increase  of  l,6(y2  Teasels  and  868,858 
tons  over  1854.    In  1850,  however,  the  shipping 
decHned  to  7,435,  tonnage  1,118,524  (including 
4,909,  tonnage  410,196,  in  the  coasting  trade) ; 
and  in  1857  it  feU  to  4,893,  tonnage  685,076 
(France  617,  Great  Britain  881,  Sardinia  296, 
otiier  countries  618,  and  coasting  trade  2,982 
ToawJa).     The  principal  merchants  of  Naples 
are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  banking 
bnsineas.     At  the  head  of  the  bankers  stands 
the  boose  of  the  Rothschilds,  one  of  whose 
orig^ial  branch  establishments  was  fonnded  at 
Naples  mider  the  direction  of  the  late  Baron 
COiaries.     The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
IAm  goFsmment  bank,  guaranteed  bj  the  pos- 
sesion of  landed  property,  and  chienj  intend- 
ed, Hke  the*bank  of  Hamburg,  for  receipts  on 
deposit   and  not  for  the  issue  of  notes  on  cre- 
dit   There  is  also  a  discount  office  at  Naples 
vnder  the  auspices  of  the  government    Mer- 
chuits  are  arranged  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce into  6  different  classes,  and  credit  to  a 
certain  amount  at  the  custom  house  for  the 
payment  ci  duties  is  granted  to  them  accord- 
mglj.    Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent The  anchoyy  and  tunnj  fisheries  are  in  ac- 
tire  operation.    Naples  possesses  iron  and  glass 
works  and  Tojal  type  founderies;  andtheprin- 
cipai  other  manufactures  are  macaroni,  silks, 
embroideries,  carpets,  broadcloth,  chemicals, 
soaps,  perfamery,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  china, 
hats,  carriages,  gloves,  &e, — ^For  municipal  pur- 
poses the  <atj  is  divided  into  12  districts,  viz. : 
jleroato,  Pendino,  Porto,  San  Lorenzo,  and 
"^earia,  the  most  populous,  in  the  old  or  £.  part 
of  the  crty;  San  Ferdinando,  in  the  central 
nart;  (Maia  and  San  Giuseppe,  in  the  W.  end; 
San  Oario  all'  Arena,  in  the  N.  part;  Stella, 
Awocaia,  and  Monte  Galvaria,  in  the  upper 
paii  on  the  Gapodimonte  and  Sant'  Elmo  huls. 
Everj  district  has  a  commissary  of  police,  and 
the  number  of  military  posts  is  66,  beside  ez- 
tennve « barracks   for   influitry  and  cavalry. 
Naples  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
including  a  sanitary  and  educational  depart- 
ment and  one  for  tiie  superintendence  of  the 
national  archives,  an  immense  collection  of 
historical,  munidpal,  Judicial,  and   financifd 
documents.    Besiae  a  prison  for  debtors,  there 
ire  5  prisons  in  Naples,  the  alleged  abuses  in 
which  were  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1851 
in  hit  letter  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  particu- 
briy  referring  to  Uie  sufferings  of  Baron 
Poerio  and  other   political   prisoners. — The 
prindpal  antiquities  of  Naples  are  the  cata- 
eomba,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than  those 
s<  Rome.    (See  Catacombs,  voL  iv.  p.  646.) 
The  environs  abound  with  other  celebrated 
i^bHos  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  dty  proper  there 
ire  not  many  of  them,  excepting  the  frag- 
Bunts  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the 
^oBin  aqueduct,  now  called  Ponti  Rossi,  and  a 
^  other  remains.    The  greatest  authority  on 
Neapolitan  inscriptions  is  Mommsen*s  Corpus 
ht^Umitm  NeeqfoUtanarum  (Leipsic,  1861). 
^-Sevenl  of  the  learned  Neapolitan  antiquaries 


daim  for  Naples  a  Phoenician  origin,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  originally  a 
Greek  city  and  colony  of  Cum®,  although  the 
account  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  Parthenope,  is  regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  a  mythical  tradition.  According  to  several 
accounts  the  city  was,  after  its  increase  through 
settiers  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  divided 
into  an  old  town  (Palfepolis)  and  a  new  town 
(Neapolis).  But  tJie  identity  of  the  connection 
between  tiie  two  names  is  not  yet  clearly  estab- 
lished. Niebuhr  places  the  situation  of  Palsopo- 
lis  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Pozzuoli, 
and  livy  refers  to  them  as  dose  to  each  other; 
but  long  before  his  time  (880  B.  C.)  Pakepolis  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Rome,  and  the  name  seems  soon  afterward 
to  have  disappeared  from  histonr,  and  to  have 
become  merged  in  Neapolis,  which  early  became 
a  fiuthM  ally  and  dependency  of  Rome,  and 
noted  for  the  courage  of  its  citizens  from  their 
successful  resistance  to  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus 
in  280  B.  C,  while  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations caused  Hannibal  to  leave  the  plaee  un- 
molested durinff  the  second  Punic  war.  It 
retained  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  other 
Italian  cities  its  Greek  culture  and  institu- 
tions, and  many  of  the  higher  dasses  of  Romans 
resorted  to  Neapolis  for  their  education,  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the 
scenery,  and  of  its  hot  springs.    It  recovered 

Suickly  from  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war  of 
Tarius  and  Sylla  (82  B.  C).  Under  the  em- 
pire it  continued  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  Nero  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  Naples, 
and  the  voluptuous  character  of  the  city 
caused  it  to  be  called  by  Ovid  in  otia  natam 
Parihenopen,  The  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius 
Pollio  and  other  villas  lined  the  coast  on  both 
ddes  of  the  city.  The  great  tunnel  under  the 
stiU  existing  Monte  Posilippo  was  then  as  now 
an  object  of  admiration.  The  chief  glory  of  the 
city  was  its  association  with  Virgil,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  there  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  whose  tomb  is  said  to  have 
been  still  extant  there  in  the  times  of  Statins 
and  Silius  Italicus;  which  latter  poet  dsodied 
in  Neapolis,  while  the  former  resided  there  and 
speaks  of  the  city  as  his  birthplace.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  it  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  Vandds;  and  though  conquered  by  Theo- 
doric  (A.  D.  498),  it  seems  to  have  retained  its 
prosperity  under  this  Gothic  king.  In  686  it 
was  taken  after  a  protracted  siege  b^  Belisa- 
rius,  and  besieged  and  retaken  by  Totila  (642), 
but  recovered  by  Narses  in  668.  In  672  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  duchy,  forming  a  de- 
pendency of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
oeginning  of  the  8th  century  it  threw  off  its 
allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  for 
about  400  years  ei^oy^  <^  independent  govern- 
ment under  dukes  of  its  own  election,  though 
often  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Benevento,  to  whom  it  was  obliged  to* 
pay  tribute.  When  the  duchy  of  Benevento  was 
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dhidediiitoSpriBoiofllities,  the  prince  <^Oapia 
endeftvored  to  gain  tne  sopremaoj,  and  sacoeed- 
ed  in  eeizing  Naples  (1027) ;  bot  Duke  Sergio, 
aided  bj  a  band  of  Normans,  compelled  him  to 
evaciiate  it  a  few  yean  afterwara.  The  Nor- 
mans were  then  enoooraged  to  settle  in  the  yi- 
dnity  of  the  city,  and  eventoidlj,  after  having 
conquered  the  whole  of  sonth  Italy  and  Sicily, 
they  reduced  Naples  after  a  protracted  siege; 
and  the  city,  which  was  the  last  to  be  nibdued 
br  the  Normans,  acknowledged  Roger  I.  of 
Sicily  as  its  sovereign  (about  1187).  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Norman  dynasty  Naples  be- 
came suliject  to  the  house  of  Swabia  from  1198 
to  1208 ;  and  under  the  Ai\jou  dynasty  Naples 
superseded  Palermo  as  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment In  1442  the  last  king  of  the  Ai^u  dy- 
nasty was  conquered  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Under  the  Aragonese  and  Danish  kings  it  was 
ruled  by  viceroys  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Hi^wburg.  Carlo,  son  of  Philip  lY. 
of  Spain,  became  master  of  the  city  and  King- 
dom in  1785,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which, 
except  during  the  period  of  the  Prendi  supre- 
macy and  the  reign  of  Murat,  occupied  the 
throne  until  Sept.  7,  1860,  when  Naples  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Garibaldi  in  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  king  of  Naples, 
Francis  II.,  had  previously  fied  firom  the  city; 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  made 
his  entrance  into  it  on  Nov.  7.  Naples  has 
been  often  alarmed  by  earthquakes,  and  more 
recently  in  1857  and  1858;  but,  although  the 
surrounding  country  was  laid  waste,  the  city 
itself  was  not  injured. 
NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE.     See  Boha- 

PABTS. 

NARBONNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aude,  near  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  which  it  is  connected  by  » 
canal,  88  m.  E.  from  Carcassonne,  and  M  m. 
S.  W.  from  Montpellier;  pop.  in  1856, 12,742. 
Hie  most  remarkable  edifices  arcT  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Just,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure 
founded  in  the  18th  century,  the  churdi  of  St. 
Paul,  an  ancient  building  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  the  arohiepisoopal  palace.  ICanu- 
fiftotures  and  trade  are  fionrishing.  The  ancient 
Narbo  Martins  wto  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  118  B.  C.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Cssar's 
tenth  legion  having  been  settled  there,  it  was 
tibence  frequently  called  Decumanorum  Colo- 
nia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  71 9,  and 
held  by  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  France.  Hardly  any  remains 
oftheRoman  period  now  exist.  YarroAtadnus, 
the  Latin  poet,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Anre- 
lius  Cams,  were  natives  of  Narbonne. 

NARBONNE-LARA,  Lens,  comte  de,  a 
French  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Co- 
lomo,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  Aug.  1756, 
died  in  Torgau,  Germany,  Nov.  17,  1818.  His 
father  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and 
his  mother  lady  <^  honor  to  the  duchess  of 


Burma,  dan^ter  of  Louis  XV.  Onthedsitk 
of  the  duchess  in  1760,  hie  mother  beeow 
attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Mme.  Aile- 
laide  at  the  French  court,  and  the  son  wis 
educated  with  the  royal  princes.  He  ot- 
tered the  military  service,  became  a  cokmsl  in 
1785,  and  was  employed  for  some  tiuM  in  tbe 
ministry  of  foreign  affidre  under  YergenMn 
In  1789  he  fitvored  the  new  opinions,  ad  be- 
came very  popular  in  ^e  department  of  Jk^ 
where  in  1790  he  was  placed  in  oemmaadof 
tiie  national  guard;  but  he  was  always lo^al 
to  the  royal  family.  He  accoBspanied  Uw 
king^s  aunts  when  they  left  YersaiUes  m  1791, 
and,  after  seeing  them  safe  out  of  Fruo^  n- 
tamed  to  Paris.  Through  the  influence  of  loM. 
de  Stael,  with  whom  he  bad  an  intimate  finod- 
ship,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  De& 
6, 1791,  but  was  dismissed  in  March,  1798,  aad 
joined  the  army.  After  the  attack  oa  thi 
Tuilertos,  Aug.  10,  1793,  when  he  was  ^nm/A 
in  the  capital  and  displayed  great  couragsy  bi 
fled  to  London,  where  he  wrote  amemmrtatlM 
convention  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.  He  rctam- 
ed  to  France  in  1800,  waa  restored  to  his  raakai 
general  of  division  in  1809,  and  was  goven»r 
at  Raab  and  Trieste,  and  minister  pleaipoteB- 
tiary  at  the  court  of  Bavaria.  He  aecompsnied 
Napoleon  as  special  aide-de-camp  io  Boant, 
was  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1818,  minisUr  to 
the  congress  at  Prague,  and  finally  militaij 
commander  at  Torgau. 

NARCISSUS  (Gr.  papof,  torpor),  the  uan, 
of  a  g^ras  of  besntiftil  flowering  plants  of  Ibe 
natural  order  amatyUidaeem  (R,  firown),  mid 
at  funerals  among  the  ancients  for  the  letbiifie 
effects  of  their  fhmes.  The  nardssi  have  tm- 
cated  bulbs,  linear  leaves,  which  are  eitbflrflift 
or  channelled,  a  naked,  often  ccanpiosBodg 
angular  scape  surmounted  by  a  ons-ksvw 
bract  or  spathe,  which  bursto  open  on  one  fld« 
and  shows  one,  two,  or  more  wlnte  or  yeflov 
flowers,  each  supported  by  a  pedicel  Ths 
flower  is  composea  (^  a  perigone  consisted 
6  petaloid,  lanceolate,  or  ovid  wegmtnta  mam 
at  base,  and  6  stamens  of  uneoufJ  length,  tiKNe 
which  are  opposite  the  sepals  being  tbeloDgc^ 
and  all  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cup  (torowy 
usually  of  a  different  color  and  varymg  P^l 
in  leittth  and  proportion  in  different  ^P^^ 
According  to  the  Iinn»an  Idea,  this  cap  iiive 
nectary;  but,  as  has  been  diown  by  Bwff| 
Brown,  who  has  studied  the  morpb<Wj** 
characters  of  the  order,  it  is  no  more  thini 
modification  of  another  series  of  stameni^ 
the  expansion  of  the  filaments,  whidi  ooW 
attheiredges.  The  ovary  is  usually  ceoipitl*' 
ed,  and  is  surmonnted  by  a  mmple  ^^""^ 
q>ecies  of  narcissus  are  numerous,  and  ^^^ 
esteemed  for  the  garden,  giviog  it  a  cbeenif 


DiKib 
i^ypearance  in  eaify  spring.    lie  drftodil  C^- 


fi^udonaremvM^  Linn.),  which  grows  fl^*J 
neously  on  the  high  pastures  of  the  ^j^^ 
the  Jura  mountams  in  Europe  in  ii°i°^ 
quantities,  also  occurs  in  Great  Britaint  •^ 
oon^dered  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  niB^ 
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vitt  doable  fldwers  in  our  girdena,  and  some* 
Hbms  oiployed  for  adding  to  flower  borders,  or 
ilMpbidM  ttt  dumps  in  some  warm  and  sonnj 
taak,  whsre  its  lane,  showy  blossoms  exhibit 
~    linAi^    The  true  daffodil  of  the 


|mtoisi(^<fssl*0iiafi>miidwi]d  in  Europe  and 
UiQnsI  Britain,  atrandant  eq^eoiallj  in  many 
pbees  si  the  Ibot  of  the  Jora  range,  and  seen 
li  moii  M  gardens.    The  edge  of  the  onp  is 
bsartifally  lior^end  with  a  narrow  crimson 
Bat.   Its  perfeme  is  pleasant,  especially  in  the 
dw^iMbwered  variety,  where  the  cap  and 
ttsiafiMim  obliterated  in  the  mnltiplioataon  of 
ths  ctiNf  ofgaas.    The  two-flowered  narcissus 
(X,  l^^fitt,  (Xirtia)  resonbles  this,  bat  the  cap 
hsi  BStiated  tine,  and  the  two  flowers  from  the 
MiD«ipathearean<Mmaleharaoteristio.   There 
if  a  oorieos  spedes  known  as  *^  batter  and 
tfoT  {If,  imo9mparaMi»)j  haying  both  yeHow 
SH  wUls  petsla,  which  in  the  doable-flowered 
▼MistfaatoraUrsaggest  the  trifial  name.  Thia 
fiirniattfamit  celled  the  orange  phcsniz  bi  the 
Ditahflewwcatalogaes.    A  still  m<N^  remark^ 
lUs  ipeoissis  the  ho€p  petticoat  {K  bulboea- 
dteX  where  the  cap  is  very  much  expanded 
lid  flttads  widely  iimated  beyond  the  petals. 
ThsJoa^aardflSQs  (iVli^a^u^/^  Lum.)  is  a 
pnt^  species  witi&  yellow  blossoms^  sweet- 
aoeited,  tad  with  foliage  looking  like  that  of 
the  rwAi  (^wkwt),  whence  the  flpecifio  name. 
Tke  polysBlhas  narcnssoses  of  the  floww  cata- 
logsetire  besatiAil  varieties  of  the  Nl  taeetta 
(k  IsM^  ei^  the  corona  being  roffalarly  cap- 
ihspedX   Tie  style  of  this  species  IS  larseawl 
cosyesoai,  the  soi^  is  strong  and  taLL  and 
froa  the  ^sthe  6  to  10  flowers  issae.    Those 
kMWB  ss  the  grand  monarque  and  the  grand 
ffiMk0  hire  w^te  blossoms  with  citron-colored 
o^;  the  wUil  d*ar  has  yellow  and  orange 
Men,  the  Haaten'  general  yellow ;  and  the 
doable  Romia  with  doable  caps  is  in  mndi  es- 
teem.—The  eohore  of  the  narcissi  is  ample, 
req^driag  a  good  and  deep  soil,  and  the  removal 
of  the  e&ettfrom  the  balbs  by  occasionally 
tskiiif  Ibflm  ip  ^md  tran^lsnting  sfresh  in  the 
SBtasui.   Bone  oi  the  finer  kinds  are  rather 
tcadiribroatdoor  coltivation,  eq>ecially  in  tiie 
MthtfaUaited  States;  bat  they  sacceed  well 
^  imiBg,  sad  are  handsome  plants  for  the 
*  Mse  or  parlor.     The  odor  from  tiie 
b  apt  to  be  offensive  in  dose  apart- 
-The  bo&s  oi  the  narcissus  are  said  to 
t^osnd  in  fiurina,  and  to  oontain  an  emetic 
P^Miple  to  sQoh  an  extent  that  those  of  the 
J^pitkUf  jonquiUa^  and  some  others,  were 
«Ai  hdbi  wemitoHi  by  the  old  herbalists. 
Mir  properties  exist  in  If,  odortu,  jmudo- 
"JWmi,  and  tateUa;  and  in  Earope  they  are 
Jj^mted  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  to  pro- 
^  iMsea,  and  of  80  grains  as  an  emetic. 
^«tiiBt  is  the  best  form  in  which  the  ao- 
^irieoiple  eaa  be  exhibited  medicinally  $  2 
or  Une^  will  destrov  lifb  in  the  course  of 
tfev  hoars.    By  some  it  has  been  enmloyed 
n  the  tnstment  of  who<^ing  cough,  but  ao- 


eoiding  to  Laenneo,  tfaen|di  aometimes  effeetaal, 
it  is  not  more  so  man  belladonna.  The  flowers 
are  likewise  employed  in  preparations  on  ac- 
count of  their  sedative  qualities,  and  those  of 
the  psendonaroissus  are  not  only  emetic  but  a 
dangerous  poison,  occasionally  produdboa  seri- 
ous consequences  in  inifimts  who  are  aUowed 
to  swallow  them. — ^The  diff(nrent  fonns  of  the 
nareissoa  have  been  earefrilly  stucUed  and  ar^ 
ranged  by  Bobert  Brown,  and  agdn  by  the 
Bev.  William  Herbert  0' Appendix  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  London,  1821).  The  genua 
is  there  divided  into  6  other  eenera,  after  ^e 
mode  adopted  by  Haworth  {NardBaia/rtan  Mo* 
nographiOf  London,  1881X  which,  though  con- 
venient for  thdr  detemnnation,  has  not  met 
with  much  favor  from  botanists  in  generaL 

NABOISSUa  L  A  mythical  youth,  son  of 
the  nvet  god  Oephissus  and  the  nymph  Liri- 
ope,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  but 
whoUy  inaccessible  to  love.  The  nymph  Edio 
died  of  grief  because  he  would  not  reciprocate 
her  affection.  One  of  his  r^ected  admirers  beg- 
ged Nemesis  to  punish  him,  and  the  goddess 
caused  him  to  fall  in  love  with  the  reflection 
of  his  own  figure  in  a  spring.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  pasrion  he  pined  away,  and  after 
death  was  changed  into  the  flower  whicn  beara 
his  name.  II.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of 
the  Boman  emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he 
acquired  unbounded  influence.  For  some  time 
he  used  his  power  in  subservience  to  tiie  wi^es 
of  the  empress  Messalina;  but  when  he  found 
that  she  meditated  his  destruction,  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  her,  and  revealing  to 
Olaudius  her  marriage  with  Oaius  Silius,  con- 
vinced him  that  his  own  safety  required  her 
immediate  sacrifice.  The  emperor  consented 
to  her  imprisonment,  but  as  he  manifested  re- 
luctance to  have  her  put  to  deatii.  Narcissus 
sent  a  tribune  to  despatch  her.  Agripnina, 
whose  intrigues  in  favor  of  her  son  Nero  Nar- 
cissus had  ^warted,  had  him  removed  to  Cam- 
pania, where  he  was  murdered  by  her  orders, 
A.  D.  54.  He  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  fbr- 
tune  of  400,000,000  sesterces,  equivalent  to 
$18,600,000.  m.  A  Boman  athlete,  with 
whom  the  emneror  Commodus  was  in  the 
habit  of  contenaing  in  the  arena,  and  who  was 
afterward  employed  by  Marda  to  staimgle  his 
patron.  For  this  crime  6everas,.on  his  acces- 
sion, had  him  given  to  the  lions. 

NABCOTICS  (6r.  mpici},  torpor),  snbstancea 
which  when  taken  into  the  system  afi^  the 
cerebral  fimetions,  stimulating  and  then  pro-> 
dncing  drowsiness,  which  may  be  succeeded 
by  stupor.  Opium  and  morphia  are  familiar 
examples.  Sedatives  difier  from  narcotics  in 
having^ no  exciting  influence. 

NABD.    See  Spikxnabd. 

NABBAOANSET  BAT,  on  the  S.  E.  coast 
of  Bhode  Island,  extends  fh>m  Point  Judith  on 
the  W.  to  Seoonnet  on  the  K,  and  N.  to  Bul- 
lock's Point;  6  m.  below  Providence,  behig  28 
m.  long  by  from  8  to  12  m.  wide.  It  receives  the 
Pawtuxet,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  end  Taunton 
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rivars,  and  contains  a  nmnber  of  islaiida,  the 
prinoipal  of  which  are  Rhode  island,  Canoni- 
cnt  and  Proyidence.  It  la  eaaUr  accessible, 
and  affords  excellent  harbors  and  roadsteads. 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  towns  are 
on  its  borders.  It  is  well  supplied  with  light- 
houses, and  strongly  fortified. 
,  NABBAGANSETS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
formerly  occupied  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Lon^  island.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pilgnms  they  manifested  symptoms  of 
hostility;  and  as  an  expresdon  of  sentiment 
Oanonicns,  their  chief^  sent  to  Plymouth  a 
handle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the  akin  of  a 
rattlesnake ;  to  which  Bradford,  the  governor, 
replied  with  the  same  skin  filled  with  powder 
and  shot.  This  significant  retort  secured,  if 
not  the  good  will,  at  least  the  jpeaceableness  of 
tiie  sagacious  chiefl  In  the  requot  war  they 
aided  the  colonists,  but  not  unanimously.  In 
the  winter  of  1675,  during  King  Philip^s  war, 
that  chief  having  taken  refoge  with  the  tribe, 
the  colonists,  apprehending  that  they  would 
join  his  cause,  made  a  secret  attack  upon  their 
principal  fort,  killing  about  1,000  warriors,  de- 
stroying all  their  provisions,  and  exposbff 
tiiose  who  escaped  to  cold  and  fiimine,  of 
which  very  many  died.  The  Karragansets  from 
this  time  waged  incessant  war  with  the  whites, 
and  were  soon  exterminated. 
NARROWS,  The.  See  New  York. 
NARSES,  a  general  and  statesman  of  the  By- 
xanUne  empire,  bom  about  A.  D.  478,  died  in 
Rome  in  568.  His  ori^nal  condition  was  that 
of  a  slave  and  a  eunudi  in  the  household  of 
Justinian.  He  rendered  important  services  to 
his  master  during  the  Nika  sedition  in  582,  was 
appointed  imperial  treasurer,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  on  several  embassies.  In  588  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  reinforcements 
whi<m  were  sent  to  Belisariua,  then  waging 
war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  but  his  jeal- 
ousy of  Belisarius,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
had  instructions  from  Justinian  to  ^wart, 
paralyzed  the  Boman  arms  and  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Milan  by  the  Goths.  Narses  was  con- 
sequently recalled  in  580,  and  for  the  next  12 
years  his  name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  By- 
aantine  annals;  but  in  the  imperial  councils  he 
continued  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence. 
He  obtained  command  of  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy  in  552,  and  near 
Bome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Ring 
Totila,  who  perished  with  6,000  of  his  sol- 
diers. This  triumph  led  to  the  surrender  of 
Bome  and  several  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
oenU^l  Italy.  A  vast  barbarian  army  under 
Teias,  the  successor  of  Totila,  was  soon  after- 
ward defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Samo,  near 
Naples,  after  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  which 
Teias  was  slain.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni,  to 
the  number  of  75,000,  now  descended  from  the 
Alps,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  devastating  and  destroying  wherever 
they  came.    Narses  waited  until  they  had  be- 


oomo  demoralized  and  weakened  by  rajraie, 
and  then  attacked  them  at  Gasilinum  in  Oim- 
pania,  on  their  return  northward,  with  ncli 
viffor  that  out  of  80,000  men  only  5,000  an 
said  to  have  escaped  from  the  battle.  Hiii 
victory  utterly  ruined  the  barbarian  power  in 
Italy,  which  once  more  became  a  province  of 
the  empire.  Narses  was  rewarded  by  the  ip* 
pointment  of  governor  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and,  fixing  his  residence  at  Bavenna,  ruled 
it  witii  the  title  of  exarch  for  15  years.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Justin,  being  dianiased 
from  office,  he  invited  the  Lombards  to  invidi 
Italy,  probably  anticipating  that  he  would  be 
restored  to  power  in  order  to  repel  them.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  ne  is  said  to 
have  ^ed  of  grief  at  the  ruin  which  his  treach- 
ery brought  upon  the  country. 

NABUSZEWICZ,  Adam  Stahislaw,  aP<M 
historian  and  poet,  bom  in  Lithuania  in  17SI; 
died  at  Janowiec,  Galicia,  in  1796.  He  waa  edu- 
cated in  a  Jesuits*  school,  entered  that  order  ii 
1748,'  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  was  appointed  profbsaor  at  Warsaw,  and 
aft»r  the  dissolution  of  the  order  became  bidtop 
of  Smolensk,  and  subseouently  of  Lack.  ^ 
the  advice  of  his  patron,  Aing  Stanislas  AngM- 
tus  Poniatowski,  he  devoted  nimselfespeeiaQj 
to  the  critical  study  of  Poliah  history,  and  hb 
"History  of  Poknd,"  of  which  vols,  il  toffi. 
appeared  during  his  lifetime  (Warsaw,  17804 
a^.),  and  fragments  of  the  first  volume  after 
his  deat^,  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Po- 
lish Tadtns.  Among  his  other  wori[s  are  a 
life  of  Gen.  Ohodkiewicz,  a  history  of  the  Tar- 
tars, a  translation  of  Tacitus,  idyls,  satires,  and 
other  poems,  aU  of  which  belong  to  tte  b«t 
productions  of  the  Polish  literature  of  that 
flourishing  period. 

NABVA,  a  town  and  port  of  European  Bii»- 
sia,  in  the  government  of  8t  Petcrsbnrg, « 
the  left  bank  of  the  Narova,  80  m.  S.  W.  froo 
St  Petersburg;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  is  bw* 
rounded  with  a  rampart,  and  has  11  ^i^*^ 
LuUieran  churches,  manufactories  of  naila^sw 
productive  fisheries.  It  was  founded  in  ^ 
18th  century,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  and  celebrated  for  w 
commerce  previous  to  the  foundation  of  ^ 
Petersburg.  The  mass  of  the  people  areof 
German  descent.  Near  this  town  Charles  XDU 
on  Nov.  80,  1700,  with  an  army  of  8,0W 
Swedes,  defeated  more  than  60,000  BnaaiaM 
under  Peter  the  Great  ,     . 

NABVAEZ,  BamokMabia,  dukeof  VsIoh^ 
a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  I^ 
Andalusia, -Aug.  4,  1795.  He  was  eariy  en- 
gaged  in  militiuy  operations,  and  was  womj 
ed  during  the  capture  of  Castelfollit  in  iw» 
In  1828  he  was  compeUed  to  withdraw  oe 
fore  the  French  army  of  intervention,  «^ 
lived  in  retirement  until  about  ^^-^^ 
he  was  again  wounded  in  the  battle  w  ■«»: 
digorria.  In  1886  he  acted  under  the  orders  w 
Espartero,  and  the  reputa«on  which  he  wcu 
gained  by  defeating  the  formidable  Carbst  gen- 
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«nl  Gomez  (Kot.  25, 1880)  led  to  bis  advance- 
ment   In  1888  he  socoeeded,  bj  bis  rigorous 
measares  against  the  brigands  who  infested  the 
province  of  La  Mancha,  in  restoring  tranqnillitj 
to  that  part  of  the  country.    He  was  appointed 
oaptain-genend  of  Old  Oastile  and  general  of 
an  army  of  reserve.    He  had  also  been  elected 
to  the  cortes  as  member  for  Seville,  and  on  the 
formation  in  that  city  of  a  revolutionary  junta 
by  OodLova,  he  repaired  thither  to  aid  that 
general  in  hia  movements  against  Espartero, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a 
strong  feeling  of  jealousy;  but  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed^  and  Narvaez  was  compelled  to 
seek  r^fuffe  in  France  ^1840).    While  there  he 
continued  his  machinations  against  the  Sp^iish 
dictator,  in  coi^jnnction  with  Maria  Christina; 
and  in  1848  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Ohristinos,  landed  at  Valencia,  defeated 
G«L  Seoane  at  Torr^on  de  Ardoz  (July  22), 
and  made  his  entry  into  Madrid,  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Espartero.    In  1844  he  be- 
etme  prime  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wai  created  field  marshal,  count  of  Oanadas 
Altas,  and  duke  of  Valencia.    Maria  Ohristina 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  constitution  of  1845  were  put 
down  by  the  iron  rule  of  Narvaez.    His  arbi- 
tnry  disposition  gave  offence  to  many  members 
of  bit  own  party,  and  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Maria  Christina  herself.    He  resigned  in 
Feb.  1846 ;  but  so  indispensable  was  his  energy 
and  his  military  ability  m  quelling  disturbances 
and  in  mling  the  country,  that,  after  having 
officiated  for  a  short  time  as  ambassador  in 
Paris,  he  was  recalled  to  power  in  1847,  but 
soon  again  dismissed  on  account  of  ceaseless 
qnarrels  with  Maria  Christina.    On  Oct  20, 
18i9,  he  was  once  more  recalled,  and  confirmed 
in  power  in  1850  by  the  support  of  a  minority 
of  the  people.    The  attituae  of  the  nation  to- 
ward foreign  powers  began  to  assume  greater 
dipitj  under  the  admimstration  of  Narvaez, 
who  opposed  the  British   government's   at- 
tempt to  interfere   in   Spimish  affairs  with 
a  finnness  whidi  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British   minister   (Sir   Henry   Bulwer) 
from  Madrid,  and  to  the  interruption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  two  govem- 
BMnts  until  a  reconciliation  was  eff'ected  by 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.    His  great  influence 
in  the  government  provoked  at  length  the 
Momj  of  the  queen,  and  caused  him  to  ten- 
wt  his  resignation,  Jan.  10,  1851,  to  become 
Bahaaaador  to  Vienna.  After  Espartero's  with- 
drawal ft-om  power  (July  14, 1856),  and  O'Don- 
BeQ'i  brief  term  of  office,  Narvaez  was  again 
<iiQsd  upon  to  preside  over  the  cabinet  (Oct. 
ISXhut  without  special  office,  the  portfolio  of 
f^^  afiaira  being  confided  to  the  marquis  of 
KdiL   The  concordat  of  1851  with  the  holy 
■M,  which  had  been  modified  on  various  subse- 
^^  ocoasions,  was  restored  to  its  original 
<waGlar  immediately  after  his  advent  to  power 
(Oct  18).   The  outbreak  at  Malaga  on  Nov.  16 
▼aa  pot  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  all  parta 


iji  Spain  except  Catalonia  were  relieved  firom 
martial  law.  A  general  amnesty  to  the  Carlist 
rebels  of  1856  and  1856  was  promulgated, 
April  8, 1857.  Narvaez  now  impaired  his  pop- 
ularity by  strengthening  the  infiuence  of  the 
crown  in  the  senate,  making  the  dignity  of 
senator  hereditary,  and  admitting  as  members 
to  it  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state.  He 
also  caused  stringent  laws  to  be  enacted  against 
the  Hberty  of  the  press,  and  introduce  laws  for 
the  administration  of  municipal  and  provincial 
affairs  after  the  model  of  those  of  France,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  cortes,  but  alienated  from 
him  the  sympatiiiee  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  conservative  party,  finally  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  Nov.  1,  and  his  cabinet  was 
succeeded  by  the  Armero  administration,  Nov. 
16,1857. 

NARWHAL,  a  cetacean  mammal,  of  the 
genus  manodon  (Linn.),  frequenting  the  arotio 
seas,  and  occasionally  straying  to  northern 
Europe ;  its  popular  name  is  sea  unicorn.  It 
has  no  proper  teeth,  but  in  the  malea,  and 
sometimes  in  the  females,  there  are  2  tusks 
arising  from  the  intermaxillary  bone;  these 
are  true  incisors,  but  only  one,  usually  the  left^ 
is  developed,  the  other  remaining  rudimenta- 
ry in  most  cases ;  the  former  is  long,  pointed^ 
spirally  twisted  and  grooved,  and  directed 
QCtraig^t  forward,  growing  through  life  from  a 
permanent  pulp  as  in  the  elephant.  The  tusk, 
of  solid  ivory  and  6  or  8  feet  long,  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon  in  such  an  active  and  pow- 
erful animal,  and  is  sometimes  driven  deeply 
into  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  According  to  Mul-, 
der  there  are  2  other  sniall  teeth,  contained  in* 
the  gum  of  the  upper  Jaw.  In  the  only  well 
ascertained  species  {M.  manoeeroi^  linn.)  the 
body  may  attain  a  length  of  15  or  16  feety  and 
the  tusk  from  6  to  10  additional ;  there  is  no 
well  marked  separation  between  the  head  and 
body;  the  forehead  rises  suddenly,  and  the 
blow-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  eyes 
and  mouth  are  small,  and  the  lips  unyielding; 
the  pectorals  are  small  for  the  size  of  the  ai^ 
mal;  the  caudal  is  transverse,  bilobed,  and 
about  4  feet  wide ;  instead  of  a  dorsal  fin  there 
is  a  low  fatty  ridge  2  or  8  feet  long  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  The  prevailing  color  is  dark 
gray  above  with  numerous  darker  spots,  white 
on  the  sides  and  below,  on  the  former  with 
grayish  spots;  some  specimens  are  very  light- 
colored,  and  the  young  are  said  to  be  bluish 
gray.  The  food  consists  principally  of  cephalo- 
pod  mollusks,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Soorea- 
Dy,  of  fiat  and  other  fishes,  which  it  transfixes 
with  its  horn;  other  uses  of  this  weapon  are 
for  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing air,  and  for  defence.  Narwhals  are  some- 
times seen  in  bands  of  10  to  20,  sporting  about 
whaling  ships,  elevating  their  tusks  above  the 
water,  and  playing  about  tiie  bows  and  rudder; 
they  are  migratory,  and  their  appearance  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Greenlanders,  who 
conrider  them  the  certain  forerunners  of  the 
right  whale ;  and  this,  the  result  of  their  ex- 
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perienoe,  is  probably  doe  to  both  using  tbo 
tamo  kind  of  food.  They  are  harpooned  for 
their  ivory,  oiL  and  flesh ;  the  last  is  considered 
a  delioaoy  as  food  by  the  Greenlanders.  The 
blabber  is  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and  yields 
a  very  snperior  oiL  The  ivory  of  the  task  is 
very  hard  and  white,  and  takes  a  high  poHsfa; 
it  was  formerly  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
when  the  ori^  oi  the  horns  was  less  known; 
a  fionons  throne  of  the  kings  of  ]>emnark  is 
said  to  be  made  of  the  ivory  of  narwhals* 
tasks.  Ignorance,  sai>en3tition,  imd  exaggera^ 
tion  have  made  a  variety  of  fiabnlons  anunals 
from  the  basis  afforded  by  the  task  or  horn,  of 
the  narwhal. 

NA8EBT,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire, 
England,  where  was  fbaght  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  royal  forces  commanded  by  Charles 
L  and  those  of  the  parliament  under  Fairfax, 
Jane  14^  1646.  Earlv  la  Jane  Fairfax,  who 
was  besieging  Oxford,  farmed  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  of  Xeicester  by  the  royal 
army,  moved  off  throo^  Buckinghamahire  into 
Northamptonshire,  without  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  which  the  king  was  taking. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  hosttle 
armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  oonfronted  each 
other,  the  parliamentarians  occupying  a  strong 
position  near  Naseby,  and  the  king*8  troops 
bebg  drawn  up  one  mile  south  of  H^borou|^h. 
The  royal  centre  was  commanded  by  the  king 
in  person,  the  right  wing  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale. 
Fairfax,  supported  by  Skippon,  commanded 
the  centre  of  his  army,  with  Oromwell  on  his 
rij^wing  and  Ireton  on  his  left  lleldinfl 
to  the  io^tuous  counsels  of  Kupert,  backed 
by  the  young  nobles  and  gent^,  Charles  gave 
the  order  for  an  attack,  and  Kupert  with  his 
eavaliecs  dbarged  with  such  fury  upon  Ireton 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  parliinnentary  army 
was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  its  leader  after  a 
stout  resistance  being  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Rupert,  however,  **  incorrigible  in  his 
rashnesfiL**  repeated  the  error  whereby  the  bat- 
tles of  Edgehill  and  Harston  Moor  had  been 
lost,  and,  instead  of  supporting  his  royal  kins- 
man, detached  himself  mm  the  main  battle  to . 
pursue  the  f^tives.  The  rc^al  centre  was 
meanwhile  hotly  engaged  with  the  troops 
under  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  the  generals  on 
both  sides  displaying  a  valor  and  skill  which 
for  a  long  time  rendered  the  issue  uncertain. 
On  the  royal  left  Cromwell,  after  an  obsdnate 
encounter,  routed  the  forces  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and,  leaving  a  few  squadrons  te 
watdi  the  fbgitives,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
rear  of  tiie  royal  centre,  which,  unsupported 
by  either  of  its  wings,  almost  immediately 
surrendered.  One  regiment  alone  held  out 
fdr  the  king,  but  was  finally  broken  by  repeat- 
ed charges.  At  tUs  moment  Rupert  returned 
from  m  needless  pursuit  of  Ireton's  troops, 
with  his  men  and  horses  exhausted  and  the  time 
fbr  effective  aid  gone  by.  Charles,  who  daring 
the  battle  had,  according  to  Hume,  <^  displayed 


all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general  and  all 
the  valor  of  a  stout  soldier,"  urged  them  by  m 
final  charge  to  redeem  the  day;  but  the  ^peal 
was  disr^arded,  and  the  king  was  only  etir 
abled  to  insure  his  personal  safety  by  a  predp- 
itete  flight  The  royalists  lost  800  killed  mi. 
4,500  znade  prisoners,  beside  their  artillery  and 
ammunition  and  sev^*al  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  A  number  of  private  letters  between 
Charles  and  his  queen,  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  '^The  £ing^3  <^binet  Open- 
ed," also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parllainfn-> 
tariaaa.  The  latter  lost  1,000  lolled.  This 
battle  is  vividly  described  in  one  of  Macanlay^s 
ballads,  of  which  it  is  the  su^ect. 

NASH,  a  N.  K  co.  of  N.  0.,  bounded  a  W. 
by  Contentnv  creek  and  N.  by  Swift  creek,  and 
intersected  by  Tar  river;  area,  640  s^  m.; 
pop.  in  1850, 10,667,  of  whom  4,056  were  alavea. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  The  productions  in  1650 
were  824,146  bushels  of  Indian  com,  118,449 
of  sweet  potetoes,  845  bales  of  cotton,  and 
5,888  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  4  grisl 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  turpentine  distillexies,  IT 
churches,  and  726  pupils  attending  piihiio 
schools.    Capital,  Nashville. 

NASH.  I.  Abnbb,  an  American  lawyer  and 
politician,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  oo.,  Yjl, 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  He  went  in  ceriy 
life  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  where  he  was  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  for  many  year&  He  represented 
Newbem  in  the  first  provincial  congress,  whldi 
met  there  Aug.  25, 1774,  and  throug^at  the 
revolution  was  active  in  the  whig  cause.  He 
was  one  of  the  provincial  council  in  1775,  and 
of  the  congress  and  the  committee  that  formed 
the  state  constitution  in  1776 ;  was  elected  to 
the  house  of  commons  from  Newbem  in  1777, 
and  from  Craven  oo.  in  1778.  in  1779  he  was 
speaker  of  the  senate,  azld  in  December  of  tint 
year  was  chosen  govemor  of  the  state.  Tb» 
period  of  his  administration  was  by  fiir  the 

floomiest  portion  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
Forth  Carolina,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ^ 
a  too  easy  temper  or  too  feeble  health  for  such 
times.  His  first  assembly,  April  17,  1780^ 
made  Gen.  Caswell  the  commander  of  all  Hbe 
militia  of  the  state,  though  the  constitution 
made  the  govemor  the  conunander-in-chief; 
and  at  its  session  in  September  it  ^pointed  a 
board  of  war  to  manage  the  military  operations 
of  the  stete,  a  still  larger  invasion  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. When  the  assembly  met  in  January, 
it  made  the  govemor  a  member  only  oi  a 
*^  council  extraordinary,"  to  which  the  supreme 
executive  authority  was  confided.  In  tiie 
spring  of  1781  he  declined  to  serve  longer,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Burke.  Frcnm  1782 
until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress.  H.  Fbajstois,  an  American 
soldier,  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1777. 
While  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  Ora^ 
CO.,  N.  C,  he  held  a  captain's  comndanoa 
under  the  crown.  In  this  capacity  he  aerred 
under  Gov.  Tryon  against  the  regulars,  and  in 
the  battle  at  Alamance  in  1771.    He  was  a 
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member  of  tiie  inroTinoial  congress  wlAok  met 
at  HUisboroagh,  Aug.  21, 1775,  and  was  b^ 
pointed  by  that  body  lientenantH)oloael  of  one 
of  the  two  regiments  then  raised  for  the 
continental  sendee.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  by  the  continental 
congress,  joined  Gen.  WaslJngton,  and  com- 
maxbded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
Oct.  4  of  the  same  year,  where,  though  in 
charge  of  the  reserve,  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  cannon  ball.  HI.  Fbedssio,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist,  son  of  Got.  Abner  Nadli,  bom  in 
Newbern,  N.  0.,  Feb.  9, 1781,  died  in  Hills- 
borough  Deo.  6, 1858.  He  was  graduated  at 
PrinceCon*in  1799,  and  at  once  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  in  1804r-'5  he  was  a 
monber  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he 
represented  his  native  town.  In  1808  he  re- 
moved to  ffillsborough,  where  he  resided  dur- 
ing  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1814-'15  he  repre- 
sented Orange  oo.  in  the  legislature^  ana  in 
1897-^  the  town  of  Hillsborough.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1818)  re- 
signed in  1826,  and  was  reelected  in  1886.  hi 
1844  he  succeeded  Judge  Graston  on  the  bench 
of  ^e  supreme  court,  of  whidi  he  became  the 
chief  fnstice  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Ruf- 
fin.  This  place  he  occupied  till  the  close  of 
hisUfe. 

HASH,  Josspn,  an  i^lish  water  color 
painter^  born  about  1818.  He  has  a  great  rep- 
utation as  a  painter  of  architecture,  and  in  his 
"*  Ajxhitectore  of  the  Kiddle  Ages"  (fol.,  1888), 
and  *^  ManMons  of  England  in  tiie  Olden  Time" 
(4  Tols.  foL,  1889-'49),  lithographed  in  colors 
from  his  drawings,  has  prc^uced  two  of  the 
most  magnificoit  illustrated  works  ever  pub- 
fished.  He  has  occasionally  attempted  histor- 
ical scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  and 
miaeellaneous  subjects,  such  as  the  '^  Queen's 
Yirit  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall "  (1^46),  &c 

KASEi,  RioHABD,  better  known  as  Beau 
Hash,  bom  in  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  Oct 
18, 1674,  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  8,  1761.  After  a 
Preliminary  education  at  Oaermarthen  school, 
ne  was  entered  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where 
his  oareer  was  chiefly  distii^^uished  by  dissi- 
pation. To  presrare  him  from  an  imprudent 
marriage,  he  was  at  17  years  of  age  removed 
from  the  universify,  and  a  commission  in  the 
armj  Was  procured  for  him ;  but  wearying  of 
the  monotony  of  barrack  life,  he  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  law  in  the  Mddle  Temple. 
His  Ufe  in  reality  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  and 
with  resources  sn^Hed  from  the  gaming  table 
he  became  a  leader  of  fashionable  society  and 
an  aeeomplished  man  about  town.  On  the 
oocasioii  of  an  entertainment  g^ven  by  the 
members  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  William  HI., 
he  conducted  the  pageant  with  so  much  tact 
tad  address  that  ^king  offered  to  knight  him. 
Hish,  senmble  of  his  uncertain  means  of  support, 
dedmsed  the  honor.  In  1704  he  vinted  Hath, 
then  Just  rising  into  importance  as  a  watering 
place,  but  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
MQ  of  a  Dr.  Badcliffe,  who,  in  retaliation  for 


aa  aUeged  insult,  had  thfeatened  to  writedown 
the  waters.  At  this  Juncture  Nash  stepped 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitantSi 
and,  getting  himself  appointed  master  of  cere^ 
monies,  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  securing 
for  the  place  the  reputation  of  an  agreeable 
resort  for  valetudinarians  as  well  as  mere 
seekers  of  pleasure.  Decency  of  dress  and 
dvility  of  manners  were  enforced  in  the  public 
resorts,  an  elegant  assembly  room  was  built, 
streets  and  buildings  were  improved,  and  in 
process  of  time  a  himdsome  city  was  establish- 
ed in  place  of  what  had  been  only  a  dull  pro- 
vincial town.  Nash  himself  shared  in  the  proa> 
peri^  which  he  had  promoted,  and,  from  the 
influence  which  he  wielded  and  the  de£^- 
ence  in  wMoh  he  was  held  by  citizens  as  well 
as  visitors,  was  styled  the  **  king  of  Bath." 
Supporting  himsdf  still  by  the  gaining  table, 
where  he  played  with  skill  and  with  uniform 
fairness,  he  lived  in  great  pomp,  travelling, 
while  in  the  heyday  of  his  prosperify,  in  a 
coach  and  six.  with  outriders,  and  dispenaing 
dimities  with  reckless  protoBooxL  It  is  men- 
tioned to  his  credit^  that  notwithstanding  his 
own  habit  of  gambling  he  took  pains  to  put 
young  and  thoughtless  persons  on  their  guard 
against  indulgence  in  the  practice.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  his  glcuy  perceptibly  waned, 
and  after  the  act  of  parliament  against  gam- 
bling had  deprived  him  of  his  principal  means 
of  support,  he  lived  in  comparative  indigence. 
He  was  honored  by  a  public  fruoteral,  and  a 
marble  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  the  pump 
room  of  the  king's  bath.  Nash  was  ungainly 
in  person,  with  coarse  and  ugly  features,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  of  tawdry  magnificenoeu  A 
life  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  published  anony* 
mously  in  1762,  is  included  m  Peter  Cunning- 
ham's edition  of  Goldsmith's  works  (4  vo& 
8vo.,  London,  18M>). 

NASH,  Thomas,  an  English  pamphleteer  and 
dramatists,  bom  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  in  1558, 
diedinLondoninl600orl601.  Hetookthede- 
gree  of  B.  A.  at  Gambridge  in  1584,  but  was  sub- 
sequently expelled  for  satirizing  the  authorities. 
For  several  years  he  travelled  on  the  continent 
without  any  settied  employment.  In  1689  he 
fixed  his  abode  in  London.  The  prelatists  and 
Puritans  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  of  vitu- 
peration, Nasdi  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
ibrmer,  and  wrote  a  series  of  bitter  pamphlets 
against  their  opponents,  the  principal  of  which 
are  entitied:  ''Pap  witii  a  Hatchet,''  ''An 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  "A  Oountercuffe  to 
Martin  Junior,"  and  "  Martin's  Month's  Mmde.'' 
He  aided  Marlowe  in  writing  "Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,"  and  produced  in  1592  a  comedy 
of  his  own  styled  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,"  which  was  acted  before  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Nash's  dramas  were  so  ill  received 
that  he  sank  into  extreme  poverty.  He  de- 
scribes his  foriom  condition  in  his  "  Fierce  Pen- 
nilesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Divell,"  which 
appeared  in  1592.  He  had  recourse  once  more 
to  his  old  trade  of  pamptileteering,  and  assailed 
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the  nnfortniiflto  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey  with  all 
the  satire  and  pongenoy  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter. The  doctor  made  a  stoat  defence,  bat  he 
was  no  match  for  Nash,  and  the  war  became 
80  fierce  ^at  the  archbishop  of  Ganterborj 
ordered  the  books  of  both  combatants  to  be 
seized.  In  1597  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play 
called  "  The  Isle  of  Dogs,''  the  representation  of 
which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison. 
NASHUA,  an  important  mannfactaring  catj 
of  Hillsboroagh  co.,  N.  H.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Merrimack  and  Nadiina  rivers;  pop.  in 
1660,  indading  Nashville,  at  one  time  a  sep- 
arate manicioiaity,  10,065.  The  Nashua  river 
has  here  a  fiul  of  65  feet  in  about  8  m.,  afford- 
ing great  water  power.  There  are  several 
la^  manufacturing  associations,  of  which  the 
most  extensive  is  the  Nashua  manufacturing 
company,  chartered  in  1828,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.    It  has  4  mills,  which  contain  40,- 

000  spindles  and  1,200  looms,  consume  5,500,000 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  produce  15,600,000  yards  of 
doth  per  annum,  employing  about  150  males 
and  850  females.  The  Jackson  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000,  runs  8  mills  with  22,000 
n>indlee  and  700  looms,  consuming  8,500,000 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  producing  9,000,000  yards 
of  cloth  per  annum.  The  Harbor  manufifictur- 
ing  company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  runs 
5,000  spindles  and  100  looms,  and  manufactures 
1,100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  per  annum. 
Iliere  are  also  an  extensive  bobbin  and  shuttle 
fiictory,  2  large  iron  founderiee,  2  large  machine 
shops,  a  forgmg  shop,  a  card  and  foncy  paper 
manufactory,  an  edge  tool  manufactory,  ana  a 
watch  factory.  There  are  also  corporations  for 
the  manu&cture  of  iron,  locks,  dec.  Nashua 
contains  10  churches  (1  Baptist,  8  Gongrega- 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman  CMh- 
oHo,  1  Umtarian,  and  1  Universalist),  8  banks, 

1  savings  bank,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  It 
has  communication  by  raOroad  with  all  the 
prindpal  dties  of  New  England,  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  the 
Nashua  and  Goncord,  and  the  Nashua  and 
Wilton  railroads  all  centring  here. 

NASHVILLE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Davidson  co.,  situated  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  200  m.  above  its  junction  with  tlie  Ohio, 
in  lat  86**  9'  88"  N.,  long.  86°  49'  8"  W. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  18,140;  in  1860,  28,715.  The  city 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising 
about  200  feet  above  the  water.  The  Cumber- 
land is  navigable  by  steamboats  of  1,500  tons  for 
50  m«  above  the  city,  and  by  smaller  boats  to 
the  faUs,  500  m.  There  are  5  railroads  radiating 
from  Nashville,  viz. :  the  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, Louisville  and  Nashville,  Edgefidd  and 
Kentucky,  NashriUe  and  Chattanooga,  and 
Nashville  and  north-western.  The  city  is  gen- 
erally well  built,  and  there  are  numerous  im- 
posing public  and  private  buildings.  One  of 
the  finest  of  the  former  is  the  new  capitol,  sit- 
oated  on  an  eminence  175  feet  above  tne  river 


and  ocmstructed  inside  and  out  of  a  betntiftil 
variety  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  It  is  8  storiei 
high,  mduding  the  basement.    At  each  end 
there  is  an  Ionic  portico  of  8  columns,  each  4 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  88  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  each  of  the  sides  has  also  a  nortioo  of 
6  columns.    A  tower  rises  above  the  centre 
of  the  roof  to  the  height  of  206  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  has  a  quadrangular  rusticated  biae, 
42  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  circular  cell  87 
feet  hiffh  and  26  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  with 
8  flutea  Corinthian  columns,  designed  from  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athenn 
The  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  are  188 
by  288  feet,  and  it  cost  over  $1,000,000.    It  k 
approached  by  4  avenues  which  rise  from  ter- 
race to  terrace  by  broad  marble  steps.   The 
edifice  is  considered  the  handsomest  state  capi- 
tol in  the  Union.    The  new  court  house  10 1 
large  building  on  the  public  square,  with  an  8- 
columed  Corinthian  portico  at  each  end,  and  i 
4-column6d  portico  at  each  side.    The  stite 
bank  is  a  handsome  Doric  building.    Among 
the  other  prominent  edifices  are  the  gaol,  peni- 
tentiary, theatre,  odd  fellows'  and  masonie 
halls,    city  hospital,  university,    and  school 
houses.    There  are  two  fine  bridges  over  the 
Cumberland  river:  one,  a  railroad  bridge  of 
wood,  with  an  immense  draw  of  280  feet,  and 
2  stationary  spans,  each  of  200  feet,  was  finished 
in  1859  at  a  cost  of  $240,000;  the  other,  a  wire 
sun>en8ion  bridge  of  more  than  700  feet  qian, 
and  110  feet  above  the  water,  was  begun  in  1850, 
and  cost  about  $100,000.  The  city  water  worb 
were  constructed  in  1888,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense up  to  1860  has  been  more  than  $500,000. 
The  water  is  raised  from  the  river  to  4  reser- 
voirs, which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
1,600,000  gallons.    Gas  was  introduced  into 
the  city  in  Feb.  1850.— Among  the  public  insti- 
tutions, the  most  important  is  the  l^ashyille 
university,  incorporated   in    1785  under  the 
name  of  Davidson   academy,  and  in  1806  as 
Cumberland  college.    It  received  its  present 
title  in  1826.    It  has  now  (1860)  abont  200 
students  in  the  literary  department,  and  400  in 
the  medical  school.    The  literary  department 
was  united  in  1855  with  the  "Western  Mili- 
tary Institute,''  and  took  the  latter  name.   The 
students  receive  in  addition  to  their  classics 
education  a  quasi-military  training.    The  main 
building  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  stone. 
It  has  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.    The  medi- 
cal department,  opened  in  1850,  also  occupies  a 
fine  building,  and  possesses  an  extensive  mnse- 
um,  beside  having  the  charge  of  a  valuable  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  of  20,000  specimens  collected 
by  the  late  Dr.  Gerard  Troost.    Shelby  medical 
college  is  a   new  and  fionrishing  institntion. 
The   femde  academy,  founded  in  1816,  has 
about  45Q  pupils.    A  public   school  ^jstem 
went  into  operation  in  1855,  and  there  are  noir 
8  large  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  2,000  pupils.    The  Roman  Catholics  hsYe  4 
schools  and  a  theologicd  seminary.  Tbehist^ 
cal  society  has  a  good  museum  and  library.  The 
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state  library  In  the  oapitol  baa  40,000  Tolnmea, 
and  the  mechanics^  library  association  5,000.  A 
young  men'a  mercantile  Ubrarj  association  haa 
recently  been  formed.    The  principal  benevo- 
lent institntions  are  the  city  nospital,  Protest- 
ant and  Oatholic  orphan  asylums,  boose  of  in- 
dustry, hospital  of  the  dsters  of  charity,  work- 
house established  in  1869,  and  the  Tennessee 
blind  asylum  founded  in  1844.    The  peniten- 
tiary is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  built  around 
an  open  conrt,  and  has  about  400  convicts. 
There  are  27  oburchea,  including  a  Boman 
GaUioUc  cathedral,  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank,  8 
insurance  companies,  and  several  large  hotels, 
one  of  which,  the  Maxwell  house,  now  building 
(I860),  will  accommodate  600  guests.    A  pud 
fire  department,  with  8  steam   fire  engines, 
was  introduced  in  1860.    The  periodical  press 
comprises  6  daily,  8  weekly,  and  8  monthly 
publications. — The  commerce  of  Nashville  is 
very  large,  being  carried  on  by  river  and  rail- 
roads, and  by  turnpike  roads,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  city  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.    The  revenue  of  the  port  amounts 
to  about  $40,000  a  year,  but  the  government 
has  not  erected  a  custom  house.    The  tonnage^ 
of  the  district,  June  30.  1859,  was  6,120,  all 
enrolled  and  licensed ;  there  was  no  return  of 
the  value  of  imports  and  exports.    The  average 
annual  t^pments  are  80,000  bales  of  cotton, 
6,000  bhda.  of  tobacco,  2,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  6,000,000  of  Indian  com,  10,000  casks  of 
bacon,  25,000hog8,  and  2,600  tierces  of  lard.  The 
neidiborhood  is  a  funous  stock-raising  country, 
and  has  a  high  reputation  for  blood  horses, 
jackasses,  mule^  came,  sheep,  hogs,  and  Cash- 
mere goats.    The  leading  business  of  the  city 
is  in  dry  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  and  groceries. 
Book  publidiing  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other  western  town,  and  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  the  southern  Methodist  con- 
ference is  one  of  the  largest  bpok  manufacto- 
ries in  the  United  States.    The  manufacturing 
are  leas  important  than  the  commercial  in- 
terests.   There  are  8  flour  mills,  8  or  10  plan- 
S:  mills,  and  8  or  10  machine  shops.    The 
ne  of  taxable  property  is  about  $16,000,000. 
Seven  miles  from  tne  city  is  the  state  lunatic 
asrlmn,  and  12  m.  R  is  the  Hermitage,  the 
oelebrated  rendence  of  Andrew  Jackson.    The 
nnmicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  8 
aMermen,  and  16  councilmen. — ^The  first  per- 
man^t  settlement  at  Nashville  was  made  in 
1779-^80,  and  ther  town  was  incorporated  in 
1784,  received  a  city  charter  in  1806,  and  was 
nttde  the  state  ci^ital  in  1812. 

NASlflTH,  David,  a  Scottish  philanthropist, 
bom  m  Glasgow,  March  21,  1799,  died  in 
Qtnldford,  England,  Nov.  17, 1839.  He  began 
bis  career  by  hnparting  religious  instruction  to 
priioners,  and  laboring  to  establish  Sunday 
tohools  and  Bible  societies.  In  1821  he  be- 
cttne  secretary-generid  to  the  united  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  of  Glasgow,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  formation  of  associations 
for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
VOL.  xn.— 8 


young  men  in  large  towns,  70  of  which  asaod- 
ations  he^was  instrumental  in  establishing  in 
the  British  isles,  France,  and  America,  between 
1828  and  1826.  A  still  more  important  project 
of  his  was  the  institution  of  town  and  city  mis- 
sions. The  Glasgow  city  mission,  established 
in  1826,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
model  of  all  succeeding  ones,  comprehended 
8  denominations  of  Christians,  and  had  in  its 
employ  8  missionaries,  before  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  expired.  In  1828  he  entered 
regularly  on  his  career  as  a  missionary,  visiting 
Dublin  and  the  principal  cities  of  tibe  south  of 
Ireland.  In  1880  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on 
returning  to  Europe  proceeded  to  France,  and 
formed  missions  in  Paris  and  Havre.  In  1886 
he  removed  to  London,  where  a  mission  was 
established  on  a  veiy  humble  scale,  only  4 
missionaries  being  at  first  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  salaries  amounted  to  £297  per 
annum.  In  1866  it  had  820  missionaries,  and 
the  sum  total  of  their  salaries  exceeded  £28,000. 
He  continued  to  exert  himself  to  the  last  for 
the  advancement  of  his  religious  and  philan- 
thropic projects,  and  was  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing a  town  misdon  in  Guildford  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  sickness  that  caused  his  death. 
— See  Dr.  Campbell's  '^  Memoirs  of  David  Nas- 
mith"  (London,  l644}. 

NASSAU,  a  N.  £.  CO.  of  Fhi.,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  N. 
and  N.  W.  oy  St.  Mary's  river,  and  bounded 
S.  by  the  Nassau  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,164,  of  whom  1,077  were  slaves.  K 
has  a  level  surface  and  sandy  soiL  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  wwe  404,806  lbs.  of  rice,  29,- 
812  bushels  of  Indian  com,  279  bales  of  cotton, 
and  44  hogsheads  oi^sugar.  There  were  8  grist 
mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  1  turpentine 
manufactory.  Amelia  island,  included  in  the 
county,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  Capi- 
tal, Nassau  Court  House. 

NASSAU,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
lat.  11**  80'  S.,  long.  166^  80'.  W.,  discovered  by 
Capt  Sampson,  of  the  American  whaler  whose 
name  it  bears,  in  1886.  It  is  low  and  appar- 
ently uninhabited,  but  wood  and  water  are 
plentif uL  It  is  supposed  to  be  identicid  with 
Kanger  island,  which  an  English  whale  ship  so 
called  reported  in  1848  to  be  in  lat  11^  86^  S., 
and  long.  166°  46'  W. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence, 
the  most  important  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in 
lat  26**  6'  N.,  long.  71**  21'  W.;  pop.  about 
7,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  has  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  rather  steep  hill,  but  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  handsome  residences  and  public  build- 
ings. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  pimento,  and  salt; 
and  the  imports  consist  of  provisions,  lum- 
ber, dbc.  The  dimate  is  remarkably  mild  and 
healtiiy,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  by  inva- 
lids from  the  north. 
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KASBAU,  a  German  duchy,  bonnded  by  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinoes,  the  grand  dnchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstaat,  the  electorate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Heese-Homborg,  and  Frankfort ;  area, 
268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  489,454,  comprising 
229,708  Protestants,  202,067  Roman  Oatbolio& 
580  German  Oatholics,  188  Mennonites,  and 
7,016  Jews.  TheWesterwaldmountdns  cover 
nearly  the  whole  N.  and  the  Tannns  monn- 
tains  the  whole  8.  part  of  the  duchy.  The  Tal- 
leys  of  Nassau,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and 
Lahn,  are  among  the  most  beautifiil  in  Ger- 
many. Nassau  also  contains  the  famous  water- 
ing places  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  and 
ot£er  noted  mineral  springs.  Among  the  best 
known  wines  produced  in  Nassau  are  those  of 
Hochheim  (whence  the  general  name  of  hock), 
Marcobrunn,  RUdesheim,  Asmannshausen,  and 
above  all'tiiose  of  Johannisberg,  the  property 
of  the  ICetternich  fiunily.  The  other  products 
are  fruit,  hemp,  flax,  gmn,  tobacco,  iron.  lead, 
copper,  and  other  minerals.  The  forests  abound 
witn  game  and  with  timber  and  fire  wood. 
The  smelting  and  manu&cturmg  of  metals 
form  an  important  branch  of  industy.  There 
are  also  manu&ctories  of  leather,  paper,  and 
several  other  articles. — ^Nassau  is  divided  into 
28  balHwicks,  and  governed  by  a  duke,  who, 
according  to  the  new  constitutions  of  1817  and 
1848,  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  and  by  a  cham- 
ber. The  receipts  amounted  in  1859  to  about 
$2,000,000,  the  expenditures  to  $2,200,000, 
and  the  public  debt  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
federal  contingent  of  Nassau  consists  of  5,498 
soldiers.  The  Protestants  of  the  duchy  are 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Wiesbaden,  and  the 
Oa&olics  to  the  bishop  of  limburg.  Capital, 
Wiesbaden.  The  summer  residence  of  the  duke 
is  Bieberach. — ^In  Qermadic  antiquity  Nassau 
was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  iJemannL 
After  their  incorporation  with  the  Prankish 
empire  various  flandlies  rose  into  prominence, 
among  which  was  that  of  Lurenburg.  Rupert 
I.  of  Lurenburg  married  a  countess  of  Am- 
stein,  and  his  son  Walram  I.,  together  with 
his  nephew,  first  assumed  the  title  of  count  of 
Nassau,  after  a  smidl  rural  settlement  of  that 
name,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  public  record  as 
early  as  A.  D.  794.  Walram's  grandsons,  Wal- 
ram n.  and  Otho,  became  the  founders  of  the 
Walram  and  Otho  or  Gueldrian  line.  The 
German  princes  of  Nassau  are  descendants  of 
the  former,  and  the  Dutch  princes  of  Orange 
of  the  latter,  hence  called  Nassau-Orange. 
Walram  n.  was  the  father  of  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau, who  was  king  of  Germany  firom  1292  to 
1298.  His  grandsons  Adolphus  IL  and  John  L 
divided  their  inheritances  into  several  branches, 
which  were  eventually  reunited  by  Louis  n., 
who  died  in  1625.  His  sons  again  divided  the 
country  into  several  branches,  some  of  which 
are  now  extinct,  while  that  of  Nassau-Weil- 
burff  is  the  more  immediate  source  of  the  pres- 
ent une  of  dukes,  who  acquired  their  sovereign- 
ty by  Joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhme 
(1806).    The  treaty  of  1814  restored  to  them 
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the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bb^ 
which  they  had  lost  in  1795.  AH  the  German 
possesions  of  the  Nassau-Orange  line  wen 
acquired  by  the  dukes  of  Nassau  in  exdhange 
for  territory  ceded  by  them  to  Prusria.  They 
also  acquired  at  that  time  the  hereditary  right 
to  the  succession  of  Luxemburg,  wMch  how- 
ever they  sold  to  Holland  in  1889  for  aboot 
$850,000.  More  liberal  institutions,  which  had 
already  been  projected'  and  parti v  called  into 
life  in  1847,  were  secured  to  the  duchy  bj  the 
revolution  of  1848,  when  the  domains  of  ik 
crown  became  public  property,  and  when  tin 
upper  house  (nerrefUtank)  was  supplantod  bj 
a  popular  legislative  assembly,  ana  a  coiutitQ- 
lion  was  promulgated.  The  subsequent  reac- 
tion in  German  politics  gave  rise  in  Nassau  to 
the  withdrawal  df  thd  radical  m^nbers  from 
the  chambers,  after  which  a  new  electoral 
law  (Nov.  1851)  was  passed,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  purge  it  of  the  democratic  element^  and 
to  give  a  minority  to  the  govemmeDi— The 
present  duke  Adolphus  was  bom  July  24, 1817, 
succeeded  his  father  William  Aug.  20,  1839, 
and  married  in  1844  a  daught^  of  the  grand 
duke  Michael  of  Russia,  who  died  in  1845. 
His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Frederic 
of  Anhalt-Dessau^hom  he  married  in  1851, 
has  borne  him  William,  the  crown  princt 
(1852),  and  Prince  Francis  (1859). 

NASSAU  or  Pogoy  Islands,  two  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra ;  pop.  about  1,000.  The 
northern  island  is  situated  between  lat  i"  82' 
and  2**  52'  S.,  and  the  southern  between  2'  50' 
and  8*  20'  S.,  and  both  are  included  between 
long.  99*  ZT  and  100^  41'  E.  Thej  cona^ 
of  high  steep  hills,  covered  with  timber  of 
very  large  size,  and  well  suited  for  nanticw 
purposes.  The  sago  tree  constitutes  the  cbiei 
article  of  food.  The  natives  are  di^idedinto 
small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  the  banks  of 
a  river  and  living  in  one  village. 

NAST,  William,  D.D.,  an  American  d&^ 
man,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  about  18M. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of^flr 
bingen  with  a  view  of  entering  the  minifl^ 
of  the  established  church,  but  preferred  DXr 
erary  pursuits,  and  after  araduating  becime 
connected  with  the  press.  Inl828hecaiMW 
America,  was  engaged  as  a  teaser  at  Wen 
Point,  and  subsequently  became  a  profeswr  "^ 
Kenyon  college,  Ohio.  In  1886  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,^d  was  soon  ifltf 
licensed  to  preach.  At  the  conference  of  tw 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  Cincinnati,  y-i 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  German  munon 
in  that  city.  This  mission  proved  very  auco^ 
ftil,  and  in20  years  German  Methodist  chni«n«« 
have  been  established  in  ahnost  every  pjrt  oi 
the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  ofw* 
many.and  Scandinavia.  Dr.  Nast  baseditea 
the  "Christian  Apologist,"  and  trai^^^^J 
large  number  of  Methomst  works  into  6?^°^ 
beade  writing  several  valuable  books  inj^ 
language.  Bfe  ia  now  engaged,  in  co^^®^ 
wit£  his  editorial  duties,  in.  writing  a  oom- 
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vMotttyen  theKewTertament  in  the  German 
itanafei  parte  of  which  haya  aTO>eared. 

»^ALi'm  British  ooIoqt  on  the  S.  £.  coast 
of  Afriea^  about  800  m.  K.  £.  from  British 
OiAvia*  tnm  which  it  is  separated  bj  a 
tlunlj  inhabited  coontry  called  OaffrariaFrop- 
er;popu  aeoording  to  the  ** Cape  Almanac"  for 
18M,  108.700,  indnding  6,550  whites.    It  lies 
befeveen  lat  Sd""  and  ai""  8.  and  long.  29""  and 
srK.    It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  Kbythe 
rxnn  Tngela  and  Umcimyati,  which  separate 
H  from  t£s  oonntrj  of  the  Zooloo  Oaflres;  S. 
K  If  the  Indian  ocean;  a  andS.  W.  bythe 
rifvr  UzDzimkooloo,  which  dividea  it  from 
GiflMa  Proper:  and  W.  and  K.  W.  by  the 
FfMyinK^  or  IhrakenbeTg  mountains,  dividing 
itflvm  the  Orange  Biverrepublia  (SeeBoxsa.) 
h»  kofth  is  about  200  m. ;  breadth  from  the 
lealo  m  moontains  about  100  m. ;  area,  18,000 
«|.  m.   For  police  purposes  the  colony  has 
beea  Prided  mto  6  cUstncts,  8  of  which  are  in 
U»  eoast  diTision.  and  8  in  the  interior.    The 
Mttisd  parts  are  oiyided  into  counties,  but  the 
ngkn  iahabitecl  by  natives  only  has  not  yet 
beea  so  divided.    There  are  two  towns,  Pieter- 
miitibiirg,  the  capital,  and  D^Urban.  the  port, 
bedde  a  mmiber  of  villages  scattered  over  the 
eoloQj.  Fietemoaritsburg  contains  500  houses, 
with  a  white    population   of  about   1,600. 
DIJite  has  450  houses,  and  a  white  popula- 
tkAsfsboat  1,200.    The  latter  town  stands  on 
the  K.iie  ofPortNatal,  acircular  basin  about 
10  n.  is  dreanaferenoe,  communicating  with 
tbeaesliyanaROWohanneL    Its  month  is  ob- 
ftroetodby  a  sand  bar,  which  since  recent  im- 
pronsMDts  admits  vessels  drawing  fit>m  15  to 
SO  ftet  of  water  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dflplk  isoqiable  of  being  further  increased.— 
Thi  oooBtry  rises  frtmi  the  sea  coast  in  a  series 
of  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand 
ftet,  and  presents  many  varieties  of  climate, 
•oil,  indioeBerj.    Along  the  Indian  ocean  is 
abdt  el  rodultttiwg  or  hilly  land  dxmt  15  m. 
bcoadjpcodiiQing  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  al- 
laoit  tfvy  other  tropical  plant,  together  with 
ib»  anlbeRy,  c^e,  vine^  oats,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  bdlm  com,  and  diversified  with  occasion- 
al tnets  of  forest    Succeeding  this  belt  is  a 
bl^lMr  tract  diq^laying  the  productions  of  a 
twiyeisla  dimate;  still  farther  inland  is  a 
ftn  grubf  district^  and  back  of  this  a  suo- 
€wkm  of  hills  eitending  to  the  foot  of  the 
UbkBuba  movateins,   which   rise   abnq>tly 
tts  a  wall  8^  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
naif  4000  feet  above  the  country  at  their 
W.  The  dmate  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
hdtiifaL  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  the 
^wfter  is  warm,  the  average  temperature  be- 

Ssboot  74^  in  summer  and  68^  in  winter; 
in  the  ekvated  districts  it  is  much  cooler. 
Ikiaiox  season  continues  from  March  to  the 
^tf  September,  during  which  violent  thun- 
^  tmam  are  freauent  The  grazing  coun- 
ty |w<hifles  abuDOant  crops  of  ^vdieat,  oats, 
sbA  cfter  oereals  of  the  temperate  regions, 
*ii  «eeQsnt  ^iplesi  pears,  walnuts,  peaches, 


i^ri^ots,  and  nectarines.  From  the  coast  jsp- 
ward  the  whole  is  well  watered  hj  numerous 
streams  and  several  considerable  rivers,  none 
of  which  are  navigable.  All  the  rivers  are 
low  in  the  dry  season,  but  become  full  in  a 
few  hours  in  rainy  weather,  and  rush  down 
like  torrents.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is 
sandy,  with  masses  of  erupted  rocks  and  sand- 
stone interspersed.  The  nigh  lands  are  com- 
posed of  stratified  sandstone,  with  a  vein  of 
granite  running  in  a  N.  E.  direction;  and  the 
soil  is  mostly  a  friable  loam.  The  coast  line, 
extending  trim  hi^  water  mark  5  or  10  m.  in- 
land, is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cotton;  and  it  is  estimated  that  1^000 
sq.  m.  of  this  dishict  are  capable  of  prodooing 
the  most  valuable  of  the  cottons  of  America 
without  the  accompanying  drawback  of  a  cH- 
mateunsuited  to  the  Englidi  constitution.  Mr. 
McLeod,  in  his  "  TraveOs  in  Eastern  AfHca,'' 
says:  **The  yield  of  one  acre  having  6,000 
plants  on  it  averaged  2i  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per 
plantj  which,  when  reduced  by  the  cotton- 
deanmg  gin,  gave  1  jp  lbs.  of  dean  cotton  ^per 
plant.  There  are  at  the  lowest  computatian 
640,000  acres  on  the  lower  or  coast  line  terraoe 
of  the  colonv  which  will  produce  cotton  of  tins 
quality,  so  that  our  Liverpool  merchants  mnr 
lo<^  forward  to  a  supply  of  no  less  than  4,80df- 
000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  from  one  of  the  smallest 
and  latest  acquired  of  our  colonies."  There  are 
also  1,280,000  acres  capable  of  producing  sugar; 
the  saccharine  qualities  have  been  proved  to  be 
stronger  than  the  Mauritian  su^rs,  and  not  sur- 
passed b^  the  best  Trinidad.  The  virgin  soil  is 
said  to  yield  8  to  4  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  Natal 
promises  to  prove  very  rich  in  mineral  resonroes. 
Iron  ore  is  round. in  many  places,  and  copper, 
tin,  and  lead  have  been  discovered.  Coal  is 
also  found,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  good  Quality. 
The  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  leopard,  hyceiUL 
elephant,  bufiblo,  and  eland,  several  varieties  of 
antelope,  and  snakes,  are  all  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. — ^The  white  population 
comprises  about  8;400  of  British  and  2,800  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  a  small  German  settlement 
of  about  850  on  the  banks  of  the  Unupem.  The 
colored  population  are  Zooloos,  of  the  same 
famUy  as  the  Csffi*es.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  and  disindined  to  agricultural  labor; 
they  are  as  noted  for  their  honesty  as  the 
Oafflres  are  for  their  cattie-stealing  propensities. 
The  recorder  of  Natal  states,  in  1859,  that  colo- 
nial history  presents  no  instance  of  6,000  to 
7,000  colonists  living  in  such  security  amid 
100,000  aborigines.  Agriculture  is  progress- 
ing and  in  1859  there  were  about  50,000  acres 
uimer  cultivation,  produdngupward  of  600,000 
budiels  of  Indian  com.  There  were  in  1859 
7  sugar  mills  of  great  power  in  operation.  The 
exports  amounted  to  £15,000  in  1850,  £20,000 
in  1852,  £45,000  in  1855,  £78,000  in  1857, 
£91,000  in  1858,  and  £100,000  in  1859.  They 
indude  bee^  pork,  tallow,  hides,  gram,  fioui^ 
butter.  WOOL  arrowroot,  ivory,  Ac.  The  im- 
ports m  1856  amounted  to  £102,518,  a  oonsid- 
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erable  proportion  of  which  was  maohinefy  for 
the  mana&otare  of  sagar  and  floor. — ^In  1855 
there  were  81  sohools,  attended  by  1,295 
scholars^  supported  or  assisted  by  goyemment 
A  snpermtendent  of  education  was  appointed 
in  1859,  and  £2,022  was  Toted  for  edooational 
purposes  in  1860.  There  are  seyeral  schools 
under  the  care  of  missionaries,  and  some  excel- 
lent ones  both  for  Europeans  and  natives  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  English 
bishop;  £5,000  per  annum  is  set  apart  from 
the  revenue  for  the  education  of  the  natives. 
There  are  pubUo  libraries  and  mechanics*  insti- 
tutes at  Pietermaritzburg  and  D'Urban.  There 
is  a  handsome  cathedral  at  the  capital,  a  large 
church  at  D^IJrban,  and  several  churches  at 
other  places,  belonging  to  various  den<nni- 
nations.  There  is  also  a  Boman  Oatholio 
bishop.  The  Americah  mission  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ministers;  and  there  are  about  10  stations  in 
different  places. — ^Natal  has  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor (in  1860,  John  Scott),  under  the  general 
control  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  GK>od 
Hope.  The  revenue  in  1855  was  £84,050,  and 
the  expenditures  £88,895.  There  is  a  council 
composed  of  4  chief  officers,  and  12  members 

«ho  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  qualifica- 
on  for  voters  is  the  possession  of  freehold 
Property  worth  £50,  or  the  occupation  of  a 
ouse  or  land  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year ;  all  voters 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  Roman-Dutch 
law  is  in  force,  but  trial  by  jury,  both  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  cases,  has  been  introduced.  A 
constitutional  charter  was  promulgated  for  the 
colony  in  1859,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  municipal  institutions  were  at 
the  same  time  granted  to  the  nrincipal  towns. 
— The  Portuguese  discovered  uie  coast  of  Natal 
on  Christmas  day,  1498,  and  named  it  in  honor 
of  tiie  day.  It  was  visited  and  favorably  re- 
ported upon,  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, by  i>ampier,  Woodes  Rogers,  and  several 
Dutch  navigators.  Subsequentiy  a  Dutch  ex- 
pedition purchased  the  territory  from  some  na- 
tive chi^  Its  actual  colonization,  however, 
was  not  projected  till  1828.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Thomson,  a  merchant  of  Cape  Town,  and 
lieuts.  Farewell  and  King  of  the  English  navy, 
in  the  course  of  a  trading  voyage  to  the  K  coast 
of  Africa,  put  into  Natal  harbor.  In  1824 
lieut  Farewell,  having  visited  it  again,  ob- 
tained from  the  king  of  the  Zooloos,  who  had 
conquered  the  ooun^,  a  grant  of  land  around 
Port  Natal,  where  he  hoisted  the  British  flag 
and  took  possession.  In  1884,  in  oonsequence 
of  an  application  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape 
oi  Gooa  Hope  from  the  Zooloo  king  for  a  white 
settiement  to  be  formed  at  Natal,  a  few  emi- 
grants proceeded  from  that  colony.  In  1885 
tiie  American  miBsionaries  commenced  opera- 
tions in  the  territory ;  but  nothing  was  done 
on  a  large  scale  till  about  1888,  when  the  emi- 
grant Dutch  farmers  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
tiie  British  nde  in  the  Cape  Colony  ascended 
to  the  sources  of  the  Orange  river,  and  found 


their  way  across  the  Quathlamba  ranf^e.  In 
1940  so  many  of  these  people  had  amyed  in 
Natal  that  it  was  estimated  ther^  were  600 
men  among  them  capable  of  bearing  anni 
They  founded  Pietermaritzburg  with  a  view  to 
make  it  the  coital  of  their  settiement,  whidi 
they  called  the  republic  of  Natal^  and  delegated 
the  necessary  powers  of  government  to  a  council 
of  24  with  a  president  at  their  head.  The  men 
cajMible  of  bearinsr  arms  were  enrolled  as  a 
muitia  subject  to  the  counoiL  When  the  Eng- 
lish government,  in  1846,  declared  their  sot- 
erei^ty  to  extend  over  Natal,  and  sent  a  mili- 
tary expedition  to  take  possesion  of  the  conn- 
try,  after  some  resistance  the  more  resduteof 
the  emigrants,  under  Pretorius  Uieir  leader, 
abandoned  the  territory  rather  than  live  under 
the  British  rule,  in  which  they  had  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  consequence  of  inconsiderate  inter- 
ference with  their  tities  to  lands.— ^ee  *^Tai 
Weeks  in  Natal,"  by  John  WiUiam  Cdenao, 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Cambridge,  1863);  M^ 
Leod's  *'  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa'^  (London, 
1860) ;  and  "The  Colony  of  Natal,"  by  Bobert 
James  Mann,  M.D.  (London,  I860). 

NATCHEZ,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Adaxas 
CO.,  MiMk,  situated  on  the  £.  bank  of  tiie  ICa- 
sisdppi  rivery  280  m.  by  water  aboye  New 
Orleans,  in  lat.  81*  84'  N.,  long.  91°  25'  W.; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,616.    It  is  built  on  the  sommit 
of  a  blufE;  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  the  river.    The  latter  portion  of 
the  city,  called  Natchez  Tending  or  Natcbe^ 
undw-the-Hill,  was   formeriy   notorious  for 
crime  and  licentiousness,  but  has  sinoe  re- 
deemed its  reputation.    It  communicates  with 
the  upper  quarters  by  broad  and  well  gnded 
roads.    The  streets  of  the  city  are  regolir, 
lifted  with  gas,  generally  gravelled  in  the 
rMdway,  and  lined  with  smide  trees.   Tb» 
houses  are  principally  of  brick,  and  the  priTSto 
residences  are  adorned  witU  gardens.    "Hm 
brow  of  the  bluff  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  city  is  occupied  by  a  park.    There  are  8 
churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  1 
Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  and  1  Boman  GiUh- 
olic),  a  oourt  house  and  gaol,  a  city  1^<>^P^^*! 
IT.  8.  marine  hospital,  and  a  number  of  good 
schools.    The  Natchez  institute,  supported  bj 
a  municipal  tax,  comprises  a  primary  ^^P*^ 
ment,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  high  school; » 
is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  15  tetoh- 
ers,  and  has  616  pupils.  Two  daily  newspapen 
are  published  in  the  dty.    In  the  vidrntj  sr» 
the  seats  of  many  wealthy  ficunilies.    The  bofl- 
ness  of  Natchez  is  munly  in  cotton,  whicbu 
brought  to  this  market  from  the  a^ovm 
counties,  and  in  the  supply  of  provisions  sw 
implements  for  the  neighboring  plsntafaM. 
Duly  steam  packets  communicate  with  ^ew 
Orleans,  Yicubui^  and  Memphis,  and  a  Nags 
line  connects  at  firookhaven  with  ^^  J^ 
Orleans  and  Jackson  great  northern  raurosfl- 
The  climate  of  Natchez  is  pleasant  ^\^\ 
brious.     The  winters  are  temperate^  thongs 
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TBiiftble,  and  the  smnmera  are  long  and  eqnable. 
Hie  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90^. — ^The 
rite  of  Natchez  was  selected  by  a  party  sent  by 
Lemohie  d'lberville  in  1700  as  the  chief  place 
of  a  nxmiber  of  proposed  settlements,  in  the 
lower  Miarissippi  territory,  and  the  name  of 
Bosalie  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  oonnt- 
esB  <^  Pontdiartrain,  whose  husband  had  been 
one  of  Iberville's  patrons.    No  settlement  was 
made  however  nnlil  1716,  when  Lemoine  de 
Bienville,  Iberville's  brother,  bnilt  Fort  Rosa- 
He  on  Natchez  blnffl    In  November,  1729,  the 
fort  and  adjacent  settlements  were  destroyed 
by  the  Natchez  Indians  and  the  inhabitants 
masBac^ed ;  bat  a  few  months  later  a  force  of 
TroMh  and  Indian  allies  drove  ont  the  Natchez 
and  rebuilt  the  fort,  which  continued  to  be  a 
P^ch  military  and  trading  post  until  it  pass- 
ed into  the  bands  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  1768.    It  was  now  called  Fort  Pan- 
mure.    In  1779  it  was  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  kept  possession  of  it  until  Hiurch, 
1798,  although  by  the  treaty  of  1783  it  was 
r^tftilly  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.    In  April,  1798,  the  territory  of 
IGsaaoppi  was  created  by  act  of  congress,  and 
Natchez  became  its  capital.    In  1820  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Jackson.    In 
1840  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  liud  in  ruins 
by  a  tormido. 

NATCHKZ,  a  tribe  ef  Indians  once  residing 
in  the  western  part  of  Mississippi,  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  Ikwsh  of  their  vil- 
lages had  a  sacred  building,  sometimes  dignified 
by  the  title  of  temple,  in  which  were  placed 
the  fetiches  of  the  tribe  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead ;  it  also  contained  an  altar  upon  which 
bonied  a  perpetual  fire.  Near  by  was  the  hut 
of  the  chief,  who  derived  his  descent  from  the 
son,  and  around  it  were  the  cabins  of  the 
people,  over  whom  he  ruled  with  almost  abso- 
lute authority.  Whenever  a  great  chief  died, 
a  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age  were 
stranded  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey  to 
the  other  world.  The  nation  was  also  divided 
into  nobles  and  plebeians.  Except  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  the  peculiarity  of  tneir  language, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from, 
other  tribes.  Historical  research  fails  to  con- 
ibrm  the  traditionary  account  of  their  greatness, 
the  degree  of  tiieir  civilization,  and  &eir  emi- 
gr^on  from  the  south.  The  Fr^ch  in  that 
region  gradually  encroached  on  them,  and, 
irritated  at  last  by  their  demands,  the  Natchez 
rose  on  the  morning  of  Nov.. 28,  1729,  and 
lonrdered  every  Frenchman  in  the  colony.  But 
while  rejdcing  in  their  success,  they  were  at- 
tacked, Jan.  28, 1780,  by  the  Ohoctaws  under 
I4  Sueur,  and  a  few  days  later  Soubois  at  the 
Wd  of  the  French  troops  completed  the  work 
of  destruction.  Part  of  the  tribe  escaped 
across  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  vicinitv  of 
I'atdutoches,  but  their  fortress  could  not  long 
^vi^lutand  the  force  sent  against  it  The  chief 
^  orer  400  of  the  Mbe  were  taken  prisoners 
>od  sold  as  slaves,  while  some  were  incorpo- 


rated with  the  OhickasawsandHuskogees,  and 
others  fled  farther  west  Thus  perishM  the  na- 
tion of  the  Natchez,  which  is  chiefiv  indebted 
to  CMteaubriand^s  Let  l^aUhez  for  liie  interest 
connected  with  its&te. 

NATOHITOC5HE8,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  La^ 
intersected  by  Red  river  and  bounded  £.  by  a 
branch.  Saline  bayou ;  area,  2,260  sq.  m. :  pop. 
in  1868, 18,798,  of  whom  7,670  were  daves. 
It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soiL  especially 
near  the  rivers.  The  chief  productions  in 
1850  were  15,574  bales  of  cotton  and  894,011 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  It  contained  4  saw 
mills  and  1  tannery,  and  in  1858  18  churches. 
Bed  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  through 
the  parish. — ^Natohitoohbs,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  Bed  river  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  about 
500  m.  by  water  from  New  Orleans;  pop.  in- 
1850, 1,261.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  and 
contains  a  IT.  8.  land  office. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 
the  2d  of  the  great  representative  bodies  which 
gov^ned  France  dunng  the  revolution.  It  sat 
from  Oct  1, 1791,  to  Sept  21, 1792,  and  was 
preceded  by  the  constituent  assembly  and  fol- 
lowed by  tiie  national  convention.  Its  com- 
position was  completely  democratic.  It  em- 
braced no  partisans  of  absolutism  and  privilege, 
but  it  had  three  parties,  the  right,  c^itre,  and 
left  The  right  were  strict  constitutionalists, 
led  by  Dumas,  Bamond,  Vaublanc,  Beugnot, 
and  others,  and  supported  by  the  bourgeoiiie 
and  the  club  of  the  Feuillants.  The  left  were 
the  Girondists,  who  were  disposed  to  defend 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  everyway,  un- 
like the  ri^ht,  who  would  only  defend  it  by  the 
laws;  theur  principal  orator  was  Brissot,  and 
their  main  reliance  the  populace.  The  centre 
was  attached  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
inclined  to  moderation.  It  was  soon,  how* 
ever,  identified  with  the  left,  whidi  obtained  the 
control  of  the  assembly,  and  in  Mu*ch,  1792, 
succeeded  in  forcing  Louis  XYI.  to  accept 
a  Girondist  ministry.  They  passed  decrees 
against  tiie  emigrants  and  the  priests  who  re- 
fased  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  constitution,  and 
obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria ; 
but  as  Louis  could  not  conouer  his  dislike  to 
them,  theur  ministry  was  dismissed  in  June 
and  succeeded  by  one  formed  from  the  Feuil- 
lants.  The  populace  sided  with  the  Girondists; 
and  on  June  20  a  mob  of  30,000  persons,  after 
presenting  a  threatening  petition  to  the  assem- 
oly  and  upbraiding  it  with  the  disasters  of 
the  republican  arms,  invaded  the  Tuileries  and 
subjected  the  king  to  various  insults.  On  July 
5  the  assembly  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
the  citizens  armed  themselves,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Soissons,  and  the  revolutionary  en-r 
thusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  On  Aug. 
10  the  mob  attacked  &e  Tuileries,  and  the 
memorable  conflict  ensued  with  the  Swiss 
guard,  who  nuuntained  a  brave  defence  until 
Louis  ordered  them  to  cease  flring,  when  the 
exasperated  insurgents  put  them  to  the  sword. 
In  the  mean  time  the  long  had  gone  to  the 
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iMlsbthre  ohamiber,  where  the  aflsemhlf  re- 
solved upon  his  suspension,  and  committed 
him  to  the  Loxemboorg,  whence  the  commnne 
trfUDsferred  him  to  the  Temple.  Royaltjr  was 
now  virtoally  at  an  end,  though  the  kmg^s  trial 
did  not  take  place  imtil  the  meeting  of  the 
national  convention,  which  the  assembly  had 
resolved  to  call  together*  The  Girondist  min- 
istry was  restored,  and  the  arbitrary  period  of 
the  revolution  was  inaugurated  by  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  oommune  over  the  representative 
assembly,  and  the  massacre  (Sept  2,  8,  and 
4)  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Cannes,  Abbaye, 
Conciergene,  Force,  dsc. 

NATIONS,  Law  of.    See  Law  ov  Natiok s. 

NATRON.    See  Soda. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE.    See  Bmdoe,  Natxt- 


NATURAL  mSTORT,  strictly  speaking,  is 
the  history  of  universal  nature  or  of  all  natural 
objects,  their  qualities  and  forces,  their  laws 
of  existence,  their  origin  (as  far  as  possible), 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
man.  The  study  of  the  physical  forces  of  na* 
tnre,  however,  has  been  separated  into  dto- 
tinot  branches  of  science,  under  the  names  of 
natural  philosoi^y,  chemistry,  astronomy,  ^. ; 
leaving  for  natural  history  proper  the  inves- 

Sation  of  the  structure,  properties,  and  uses 
the  inanimate  bodies  called  minerals,  and  of 
the  various  kinds  of  living  things,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  indudinff  their  description,  col- 
lection, preservation,  determination,  and  ar- 
rangement in  a  natural  series,  and  embracing  as 
principal  divisions  zoology,  botany,  and  miner* 
aiogy.  For  details  on  these  divisions,  see  the 
articles  Andcal,  Botakt,  Oompabaitvs  Ahato- 
MT,  Gkoloot,  IfontBALooT,  Phtsioloot,  Zoolo- 
«T,  and  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  classes 
in  their  respective  order.  It  is  principally  a 
idcnce  of  observation,  its  phenomena  being 
beyond  the  control  of  experiment;  by  observ- 
ing the  same  objects  in  the  varions  positions 
aad  relations  in  which  they  occur  in  natore, 
'  ^e  naturalist  by  degrees  arrives  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
phenomena  and  conditions  of  existence,  and 
will  finally  be  able  to  make  out  a  natural  clas- 
sification m  zoology,  botany,  and  mhieralogy. 
At  present  natural  history  is  little  more  than  a 
grand  catalogue  of  nature*s  works,  with  here 
and  there  a  satisfactory  division  founded  on 
permanent  and  essential  characters ;  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  classification  are  ^ctionaries, 
as  it  were,  in  which  from  the  known  proper- 
ties of  the  objects  we  seek  to  discover  the^ 
names,  instead  of  being,  as  in  ordinary  lexicons, 
directed  by  the  names  to  the  properties.  The 
aim  of  natural  history  is  to  take  the  earth 
when  it  was  without  form  and  void ;  to  notice 
the  consolidation  of  its  crust,  with  its  strata 
of  igneous  oriffin,  its  layers  of  deposition  from 
ocean  and  freiuQ  water,  its  volcanic  outpourings, 
its  upheaval  of  mountains,  its  subsidence  ox 
ocean  floors,  its  modification  by  flood  hnd  Wa- 
aler, and  the  other  grand  phenomena  of  phys- 


ical geology;  to  fwfie  tlie  waters,  the  land, 
and  tiie  air  with  diverse,  strange,  and  eftcm  si- 
gantic  forms;  to  clothe  its  snrfkoe  with  tt» 
rich  v^tation  of  the  carboniHsroos  and  other 
floras;* to  watdi  the  gradual  introduction  of 
mammals  and  the  i»«paration  of  the  earth  for 
the  appearance  of  man,  the  hi^est  of  crested 
things  on  this  planet;  and  U>  recognize  ianll 
this  the  carrying  out  of  a  premeditated  plan. 
Whether  this  living  nature  has  been  the  resoH 
of  a  succesnon  of  distinct  creative  acts,  as  has 
been  until  recently  believed  by  most  natoral- 
ists,  or  whether,  as  Darwin  maintains,  all  H?* 
ing  things  have  been  evolved  by  natural  caosei 
from  a  few  primordial  types  introduced  by  the 
single  primary  creative  act,  the  grand  pancia- 
ma  of  animated  nature  in  either  case  suggeits 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  plan  foreseen  frcm 
the  beginning,  and  executed  determinate! j  and 
intelligently.   Ihestudy  of  natural  history  has 
engaged  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  from 
the  tmie  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day;  among 
others  Pliny,  Bacon,   limueus,   Bufibo,  Ca- 
vier,  Humboldt,  and  Agassiz.    It  has  now  as- 
sumed a  place  in  our  courses  of  instruotioii,  and 
its  t,eachings  have  important  relations  not  cnlj 
to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral,  lesthetie, 
and  matenal  interests  of  a  community.    Its 
sucoesirfiil  cultivation  requires  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  optics,  and  other  di* 
visions  of  physics,  and  She  nigher  departmeots 
enter  boldly  the  realm  of  metaphysics ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  human  knowledge 
whidi  will  not  flnd  occasion  for  its  emploj- 
ment  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  Its 
objects  are  inflnitdy  diversified,  and  their  iiom- 
ber  inexhanstible ;  no  one  need  fbar  lest  he 
meet  with  no  portion  of  its  broad  domttn  ira- 
culUvated,  fbr  the  fidd  is  inmiense  and  the 
laborers  comparatively  few;  the  objeOa  are 
^nerally  beantiftil,  and  their  interesting  rela- 
tions always  present,  ever  increasing,  and  never 
wearisome  and  unprofitable.   The  descripdons 
of  nature  sparkle  like  gems  in  the  langoagei 
of  all  nations,  in  poetry  sacred  and  profto^ 
ancient  and  modem ;  the  most  beautiftil  m 
instructive  teachings  of  the  Bible,  pero^^ 
even  to  chil^sh  comprehension,  are  illosfcrated 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  ni^we. 
Beauty  of  form,  proportion,  and  color,  gru6 
of  movement,  the  sweetest  sounds,  tiie  most 
delicions  odors  and  savors,  the  most  enchai^ 
ing  landscapes,  and  whatever  is  beantiftu  m 
the  world  about  ns,  can  only  be  known  in  W- 
fection  in  the  works  of  nature;  painting,  scolp- 
ture,  architecture,  and  domestic  adormnew 
borrow  their  choiceat  ornaments  from  natmei 
portfolio,  and  are  successM  only  so  &raa  tb^ 
imitate  her  beanty.    The  importance  or  Uie 
study  oi  natural  history  in  a  utilitarian  pop 
of  view,  especially  of  the  departments  o^J^' 
eralogy  and  geology,  can  hardly  be  o^^**r 
mated  in  a  country  which  contains  w*'**  TJf 
supplies  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  sUver,  gw^ 
salt,  coal  oil,  and  other  mineral  resources  tf 
America;  not  only  iiat  they  may  be  obtsinea 
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b  the  most  economical  maimer  where  thej 
enatf  bat  to  prerent  the  useless  outlay  of  cap* 
Ual  where^  according  to  well  ascertained  laws, 
thej  should  not  be  looked  for.  In  agriculture, 
engineering,  draining,  the  sinking  of  wells,  the 
introduction  of  new  plants  and  animals  useful 
in  the  domeetio  and  ornamental  arts,  and  other 
Bkns  and  processes  upon  whidi  the  prosperity, 
nealthfulness,  and  even  the  settlement  of  large 
tracts  of  country  depend,  indispensable  aid  is 
deilTedfrom  natural  history.  Agriculture  is 
admitted  to  be  the  great  and  unfcoling  source 
of  national  wealth,  and  has  been  d^ned  as 
"  natural  history  applied ;  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology  are  its  basis,  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  understood,  will  there  oe  success.^' 

KATDRAL  PHILOSOPHY,  a  name  now 
Teiy  generally  given  to  that  familiar  aggrega- 
tion of  at  least  10  peparate  branches  of  natural 
sdence,  the  common  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  they  treat  of  the  properties,  and  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena,  of  bodies  considered  in  the 
maea,  or  as  bodies  and  not  as   substances. 
GbemisbT-,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  bodies 
as  sabstances,  or  in  reference  to  their  nature 
and  composition.    The  term  is  in  itself  vague 
and  ill-chosen ;  but  its  objects  and  limits  are 
perfectly  defined.  It  evidently  originated  in  the 
modem  dividing  into  distinct  sciences  of  a  body 
of  knowledge,  most  of  which,  except  the  math- 
ematics, at  one  dme  passed  under  the  name 
of  philosophy.    It  was  at  first  the  name  of  the 
soienoe  of  the  material  universe,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  mental  science,  or  metaphysics.   More 
recenthr,  the  separation  of  the  science  of  or- 
ganized from  that  of  unorganized  matter  haa 
taken  from  it  the  subject  of  physiology.    £x- 
dnding,  farther,  chemistry,  and  the  derivative 
adences,  as  geology,  ^.,  that  which  remains, 
tndwhidi  is  now  understood  as  coming  under 
the  term  naturid  philosophy,  is  the  oodrdina- 
tien  of  two  general  subjects,  mechanics  and 
phynca.   Foivifche  three  branches  of  the  former 
of  these,  and  its  relations  to  other  sdenoes,  see 
MiopHics.    The  recognized  direct  branches 
of  pfijsies  are  T :  somatology,  treating  of  the 
properties  and  strictly  molecular  phenomena 
of  bodies,  acoustics,  optics,  magnetism,  electri- 
city, tbermotics,   or   heat,  and  meteorology. 
Hedianics  includes  the  cases  of  the  action  oi 
forces  on  masaeSj  from  without  them ;  physics, 
tiuMe  of  the  action  on  masses  of  forces  which 
m  molecular,  or  which  modify  the  physical 
condition  of  the  bodies  themselves.    Thus,  all 
tl^  10  branches  of  science  have  to  do  with 
c>ititieB  of  two  sorts :  material  masses  (with- 
wrt  reference  eiUier  to  composition  or  to  life), 
nd  forces.    A  material  mass  is  that  whidi 
Ais  ezten^on^  impenetrability,  and  inertia,  and 
^^^^  also  pcmderability.     A  force   is  any 
^^^^  or  cause  capable  of  moving  or  in  any 
^ly  changing  such  material  mass.    Thus,  in  a 
tn»  pbilotophy,  the  old  definitions  of  masses 
m  agents,  as  being  ponderable  and  imponder- 
able natters,  are  abandoned.    Imponderables 
ve  mere  negations.  But  all  observation  shows 


that  energies  or  Ibrces  are  coextensive  with 
material  masses ;  and  that  neither  can  nor  does, 
in  the  universe  as  revealed  through  our  senses, 
ever  exist  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Faraday  has  recently  given  the  ke^  to  the  most 
exact  physical  conception  now  existing  on  this 
point,  when  he  treats  of  the  "  forces  in  mat- 
ter." These  forces,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  are 
all  susceptible  of  being  grouped  under  4  spe- 
cies— the  mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  and 
vitaL  Phenomena  due  to  the  first  two  classes 
belong  to  natural  philosophy.  The  recognized 
primitive  physical  forces  are  those  of  molecu- 
lar repulsion,  cohesion,  gravitation,  light,  actin- 
ism, magnetic  and  electrical  forces,  and  heat. 
From  the  first  two  of  these,  modified  by  affin- 
ity, result  adhesion,  capiUary  attraction,  difiEh- 
sion,  and  osmose.  Physical  as  well  as  me- 
chanical phenomena  and  laws  run  through  and 
help  to  constitute  astronomy,  the  various 
sciences  relating  to  the  earth,  physiology,  &o. 
The  several  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  nK>st  of  the  separate  nhysical  agen- 
cies, will  be  found  treated  under  the  appro- 
priate  titles. 

NATURALIZATION',  the  act  of  investing 
an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
native-born  citizen  or  subject  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  collective  and  personaL  A  collective 
naturalization  takes  place  when  a  country  or 
state  is  incorporated  in  another  country  by 
gift,  cession,  or  conquest  Thus,  when  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  formed  into  one  king- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  union 
that  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  possessed 
thereafter  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  sulpects  of  either  king- 
dom ;  and  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  in  1808,  it  was 
provided  by  the  8d  article  of  the  treatv  that 
its  inhabitants  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  ana  a  siiuilar  efiect  took. place  when 
the  republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  and 
formed  into  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union.  There  have  been  instances,  moreover, 
where  nations  have  conferred  generally  upon 
the  subjects  of  other  nations  all  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  their  own  subjects.  Such  a  privilege 
was  conceded  by  France  to  Spain  by  the  Bour- 
bon family  compact  of  1761;  and  formerly  in 
France  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  had  by  treaty 
stipulations  the  rights  of  natives,  rersonal 
naturalization  is  where  the  privileges  of  a  sub- 
jeet  or  citizen  are  conferred  upon  an  individ- 
ual by  the  license  or  letters  patent  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  the  act  of  a  legislative  body,  or  are 
obtained  by  the  individual  himself  under  a 
general  law  upon  his  complying  with  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  tne  law. — ^The  prao- 
tice  of  naturalizing  foreigners  existed  among 
the  states  of  antiquity,  and  is  found  in  the  rudest 
forms  of  human  society.  The  North  American 
Indians  frequently  adopted  Europeans,  and 
more  firequently  members  of  other  tribes  taken, 
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in  war.  Oanrer,  the  trayeUer,  while  dwelling 
with  the  Nandowasdes  in  1766,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  chief  In  Athens,  bj  the  laws  of  Solon,  none 
bnt  those  who  were  banished  from  their  conn- 
try  for  ever,  and  had  taken  np  their  permanent 
abode  with  their  families  there  with  the  design 
of  practising  a  trade  or  profession,  conld  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Afterward, 
however,  citizenship  was  conferred  npon  for- 
eigners eminent  for  their  virtue  or  talents, 
bnt  was  deepied  so  great  a  distinction  that 
the  proposal  had  to  oe  canvassed  at  two  as- 
semlmes  of  the  people.  If  approved  of  at  the 
first,  it  had  to  ne  ratified  at  the  second  by  a 
vote  of  at  least  6,000  citizens.  The  voting  was 
by  balloting  with  pebbles  at  the  dose  of  the 
assembly,  and  if  favorable  the  aame  was  in- 
scribed npon  the  register  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
canse  for  which  the  privilege  was  conferred 
was  specified  in  a  decree,  which  any  citizen  was 
at  liberty  to  impugn  if  insufficient.  Sometimes 
the  riffht  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  col- 
lectively of  another  state,  by  which  all  who 
crossed  over  into  Attica  became  thereupon  cit- 
izens. This  naturalization  conferredf  every 
civil  and  political  privilege  except  that  of  hold- 
ing the  office  of  archon  or  priest,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  republic  was  bnt  rarely 
granted  even  to  requite  the  most  signal  ser- 
vices, as  it  was  esteemed  the  most  splendid 
distinction  which  the  state  could  bestow,  and 
one  which  the  greatest  merit  could  scarcely 
expect  to  receive.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
it  was  more  common,  and  Isocrates  laments 
the  facility  with  which  the  state  threw  away 
its  nobility  upon  strangers.  When  the  number 
of  citizens  had  greatly  diminished  by  war,  the 
loss  was  suppbed  by  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  large  bodies  of  whom  resided  at  Athens 
engaged  ki  commercial  and  mechanical  pur- 
snits.  Tills  was  done  after  the  battle  of  Ohsd- 
ronea ;  and  when  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Syr- 
acuse had  nearly  depopulated  the  state,  we 
deficiency  of  citizens  was  made  up  by  an  ex- 
tensive naturalization  of  foreigners.  This  was 
done  by  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  deme 
(township  or  ward)  at  its  pnbUc  meetings, 
after  which  the  name  was  inscribed  upon  the 
lexiarchic  register  or  roll  of  the  qualified  citi- 
zens of  tiie  deme  kept  by  the  demarch.  Per- 
haps no  state  in  proportion  to  its  population 
ever  naturalized  so  many  aliens. — ^In  Rome, 
during  the  republic,  citizenship  was  conferred 
by  a  vote  of  the  senate  npon  aliens  who  had 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state,  of  which 
several  striking  examples  are  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  historians.  After  the  social  or 
Marsic  war,  90  B.  0.,  the  right  was  extended  to 
all  the  people  of  Italy.  Under  the  emperors, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  (Oaracalla), 
fbreigners  petitioning  for  citizenship  were  nat- 
uralized by  an  imperial  decree;  but  under  a 
constitution  promulgated  by  Antoninus  all 
the  fi'ee  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces 
lomprising  the  empire  became  thercMifter  Ro- 


man citizens  ;  and  as  that  empire  embraeed 
the  civilized  world,  there  could  be  few  or  no 
instances  thereafter  of  personal  natnralizatioo. 
— ^The  mode  of  obtaining  naturalizatioo,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  be  granted, 
differ  in  different  countries.  In  the  United 
States  the  power  of  conferring  it  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  confederated  sovereignty  of  tiie 
states.  This  power  has  been  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  a  collective  naturalizatioa,  in  cases 
where  foreign  territory  has  been  acquired  and 
in  respect  to  certain  Indian  tribes;  bnt  the 
mode  m  which  individuals  obtain  it  on  their 
own  application  is  regulated  by  acts  of  con- 
gress. The  policy  of  this  country  npon  the 
subject,  which  is  characterized  by  a  desire  to 
admit  aU  foreigners  of  good  character  to  a  fbll 
participation  in  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  oor 
own  citizens,  after  a  period  of  probation  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  them  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  is  to  be 
'traced  back  to  an  early  period  of  oar  colonUl 
history.  It  was  not  derived,  like  many  of  our 
laws,  fi'om  the  enactments  or  the  example  of 
Great  Britain,  but  grew  out  of  the  neo^dties 
attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  coun- 
try. At  the  period  when  the  colonies  were 
founded,  the  policy  of  England  for  more  Uian 
a  centu^  had  been  hostile  to  conferring  p<^ti- 
cal  privileges  upon  foreigners;  and  so  illiberal 
was  its  course  in  this  respect  through  the  whole 
period  of  our  colonial  history,  that  one  of  the 
acts  of  tyranny  charged  upon  Greoi^  IIL  in 
the  declaration  of  independence  was,  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
the  states  by  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreigners,  and  by  refhsing  to 
pass  otiiers  to  encourage  their  migration  hi&er. 
The  only  mode  by  which  a  foreigner  in  England 
could  obtain  naturalization  investing  him  witii 
all  the  rights  of  a  subject  was  by  act  of  parHa- 
ment.  He  could  obtain  letters  of  denization  by 
the  king's  special  license,  whiclr  was  granted 
with  certain  restrictions.  In  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  act  yma  passed  fat 
naturalizing  foreign  Protestants,  by  which  per- 
sons of  this  class  could  be  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  of  subjects  upon  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment and  tanng  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
allegiance;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  shoit 

2>ace  of  8  years.  The  rights  of  fbreigners  set- 
ed  in  the  colonies  were  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  By  the  law  of  England  they  could 
neither  hold  nor  transmit  real  property,  nor 
exercise  any  political  rights ;  ana  by  the  navi- 
gation act,  unless  they  were  naturalized  or 
made  firee  denizens  by  tJbe  kind's  letters  patent| 
they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  in  any  of  the 
colonies  the  occupation  of  a  merchant  or  a  fac- 
tor. To  remedy  this  state  of  things  and  encour- 
age immigration,  the  colonial  legislatures  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  passing  naturalization  laws. 
Maryland  was  the  first  colony  that  took  this 
course.  In  1666  she  enacted  a  law  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  the  Dutch  from  Cape  HenlopeiL 
and  the  French  Protestant  reftigees  who  had 
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letded  in  the  colony,  and  continued  to  ^ass 
liw8  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  to  the  tune 
of  the  reyolution.    lu  1671,  in  the  reign  of 
Quffies  n.,  the  colony  of  Yirginia  passed  an 
set  for  the  naturalization  of  any  one  desiring 
to  make  that  commonwealth  his  constant  resi- 
dence, who  might  apply  by  petition  to  the  gen- 
enl  assembly;  the  act  conunenced  with  the 
declaration  that  *'  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
the  adyancement  of  a  new  plantation  nor  add 
more  to  the  ^ory  of  a  prince  than  being  the 
gratmtous  master  of  many  subjects,  nor  any 
better  way  of  producing  that  effect  than  the 
inviting  the  people  of  other  nations  to  reside 
among  them,  ana  by  a  communication  of  priy- 
DeffUL*'   Fiye  acts  were  afterward  passed,  nat- 
uraliznig  a  number  of  aliens  who  haa  petitioned 
for  the  privilege.    In  1680  the  governor  was 
tntiiorized  to  grant  letters  of  naturalization  to 
inj  foreigner  settled  in  the  colony  upon  his 
taking  the  oath  of  idle^ance.    In  1706  a  law 
▼as  passed,  adding  the  test  oath  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  secure  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  in  1788    another   act   naturalizing   any 
afien  who  mi^t  settle  upon  the  Roanoke. 
In  South  OaA>una,  in  1690,  we  proprietors  pro- 
posed to  admit  the  French  Protestants  who  had 
Kttled  in  the  province  to  all  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  others.    The  measure,  however,  was 
ftrennonaly  opposed  by  the  native  and  English 
inhabitants,  who  insisted  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  I^gland  to  admit  aliens  to  the 
rights  of  subjects,  as  no  power  but  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  could  remove  their  legal  disabil- 
ity. But  the  ndld  and  patient  demeanor  of  the 
new  settlers  gradually  overcame  all  national 
antipathies,  and  awakened  such  general  respect 
and  esteem  that,  in  1698,  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  with  great  unanimity  passed  a  naturali- 
Sition  act,  wHhout  eyen  affecting  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  any  scruplee  respecting  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  Bntish  parliament.    The  colony 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  in  1688,  declaring 
that  all  actual  inhabitants  of  the  province  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  of  whatever  foreign  na- 
tion, dionld  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
natoral-bom  subjects  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.    Delaware  in  1700  passed  an  act 
empowering  the  governor  to  declare  any  alien, 
prerionsly  settled  or  thereafter  coming  to  settie 
in  the  province,  naturalized  upon  taking  an 
oath  to  be  true  and  fidthftil  to  the  king  and  to 
the  governor  of  the  proyince,  and  declaring  that 
ill  Swedes,  Butch,  and  other  foreigners  settied 
in  &e  colony  before  its  acquisition  by  the  Eng- 
lish were  to  be  deemed  tallf  and  completely 
Batandized.    PemOTlvania  also  passed  a  natu- 
ralization law  in  the  same  year,  and  8outh 
Carolfaia  in  1696.    These  laws  were  not  fayor- 
^  regarded  in  England.    They  were  looked 
vpoa  as  encroachments  upon  the  roytd  prerog- 
«^e  or  the  rights  of  parliament ;  and  even  in 
the  colonies  the  more  strenuous  loyalists  de- 
nonncedthem  as  disregarding  the  navigation 
Acts,  utendmg  to  an  undue  increase  of  the  in- 
w)itanta,  thereby  creating  formidable  antago- 


nists to  English  industry  and  nursing  a  disposition 
to  rebellion.  In  1716  the  colony  of  New  York 
passed  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  all  for- 
eign Protestants  then  inhabiting  the  province. 
The  act  was  referred  by  the  board  of  trade 
to  Northey,  the  English  attorney-general,  who 
condemned  this  mode  of  naturali^ff  "in  the 
lump,"  but  recognized  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  naturalize  particular  aliens  by  name, 
after  inquiring  into  each  case  specially;  ana 
thereafter  down  to  1778  some  14  acts  were 
passed,  by  which  an  immense  number  of  aliens 
were  naturalized  by  name.  In  1740  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  firitish  parliament  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants  settied  in 
the  colonies  of  America.  It  required  a  resi- 
dence there  of  7  years  without  having  been  ab- 
sent at  any  time  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  an  naturalized  under  it,  except  Quakers  or 
Jews,  had  first  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  some  Protestant  communion. 
This  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  supersede 
colonial  legislation,  but  it  did  not  have  that 
effect.  The  long  period  of  residence  required 
was  yery  objectionable  in  a  new  country,  and 
the  Catholics  who  had  settied  extensively  in 
Maryland  were  excluded  from  its  provisions. 
The  colonial  legislatures  still  continued  to  pass 
naturalization  laws,  and  the  difSculties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  subject  continued  to  increase 
until  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
During  the  reyolution  and  until  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  power  of  nat- 
uralizing aliens  was  exercised  by  the  states. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
adopted  in  1777,  declared  that  it  should  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  l^i^lature  to  naturalize 
all  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
fihould  think  proper.  The  legislature  enacted 
no  general  law,  but  continued  to  pass  acts  for  the 
naturalization  orpereone  byname  down  to  the 
year  1790.  Application  was  made  by  petition, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  petitioners  whose  appli- 
cations were  granted  were  included  in  one  ^n- 
eral  act  passed  toward  the  close  of  each  session. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and 
especially  after  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  it  be- 
came necessary  both  here  and  in  England  to 
determine  who  of  those  bom  in  the  colonies 
were  to  be  deemed  aliens.  It  was  decided  in 
the  English  courts  that  aU  persons  of  this  class, 
adhering  to  tiie  American  government  during 
the  war  and  until  after  tne  treaty  of  1788, 
ceased  tiiereafter  to  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  aliens ;  but  in  the  American  tribunals 
it  was  held  that  the  colonies  acquired  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereign  states  when 
they  declared  their  independence  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  that  the  people  of  the  respective 
states  ceased  upon  that  day  to  be  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  became  members  of  the  new 
social  compact  then  formed;  that  none  were 
excepted  unless,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
that  event,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  and  power  of  the  government  of 
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Grett  Britain  in  snoh  a  way  aa  ^  indicate  aa 
election  on  their  part  to  remain  in  allegiance 
to  that  country.  It  was  conceded  by  the  triba- 
nald  of  both  countries  that  all  persons  bom  in 
the  colonies  had  a  right  upon  the  happening 
of  such  an  event  as  the  revolntion  fo  elect  to 
which  government  they  would  adhere;  the 
point  upon  which  they  differed  being  that  the 
English  courts  considered  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1783  as  the  period  when  we  ceased  to  be 
sul^ects,  while  our  courts  adopted  as  the  era 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In 
some  of  the  states  laws  were  passed  soon  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  setting  forth 
that  all  abiding  in  the  state  after  that  event, 
or  after  a  certam  specified  period,  and  deriving 
protection  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  owed 
alleffiance  to  it  This  was  the  case  in  New 
YorK,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  other  states  no  speciid  lawa  were 
passed,  but  each  case  was  left  to  be  decided 
upon  its  own  circumstances  according  to  the 
voluntary  acts  and  conduct  of  the  party.  It 
was  also  held  that  persons  bom  in  Great  Brit- 
ain who  adhered  to  the  American  cause  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  became  thereby  American 
citizens ;  and  the  natives  of  the  colonies  absent 
and  living  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  declaration  of  independence,  but  who  re- 
turned to  the  country  before  the  treaty  of  1788, 
and  continued  here  afterward,  were  held  to  be 
citizens.  In  Virginia  it  was  declared  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  that  natives  of  any  state  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  had  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  that 
commonwealth.  The  question  of  the  alienage 
or  dtizenship  of  those  born  in  the  counter 
befcMre  or  during  the  war  became  a  very  im- 
portant one,  as  it  involved  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  landed  property,  and  was  a  l^itful 
source  of  litigation  until  ulti^tely  settled  by 
the  tribunals  of  both  countries.  In  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  there  was  a  clause  de- 
claring that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  state 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  as  each  state  had  the  power  of  determining 
for  itself  upon  what  condition  aliens  should  be 
admitted,  and  as  in  some  of  the  states  higher 
qualifications  were  required  by  law  than  in 
others,  it  was  felt  that  great  inconveniencea 
would  arise  in  the  practical  operation  of  thia 
clause.  A  single  state  had  the  power  of  forc- 
ing into  another  state  any  alien  upon  whom 
it  might  confer  the  right  of  citizenship,  though 
declined  to  be  disquanfied  by  the  laws  of  t£at 
state.  One  state  had  but  to  naturalize  him, 
and  then,  by  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the 
articles  of  confederation,  he  became  a  citizen 
in  every  other,  thereby  making  the  law  of  one 
state  paramount  to  that  of  the  rest  No  actud 
difficulty  occurred,  but  the  most  serious  em- 
barrassments were  likely  to  arise  at  any  mo- 
ment. This  inevitable  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
was  pointed  out  by  Hamilton  in  the  ^*-  Federal- 
ist," and  both  he  and  Madison  strenuously  ad- 


vocated the  necessity  of  a  nnilbnn  rale  efaata- 
ralization  for  all  the  states.   AccordiD|;ly,  when 
the  federal  constitution  was  f^-amed  m  1787,  a 
provision  was  inserted  without  debate  coDfe^ 
ring  upon  congress  the  power  of  establishing 
one  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  throughout 
the  United  States ;  and  at  the  second  aesnoD 
of  the  first  congress  after  the  adoption  of  tiie 
constitution,  on  March  26,  1790,  an  act  of  the 
most  liberal  character  was  passed,  authoriziog 
the  naturalization  of  any  free  white  alien  aftor 
a  residence  of  two  years  under  the  Junsdictioo 
of  the  United  States  and  of  one  year  in  the 
state  where  he  applied  for  admission ;  and  ttm 
that  time  to  the  year  1854  scHue  15  acts  htve 
been  passed  upon  l^e  sul(ject     In  1795  the 
period  of  residence  was  increased  to  5  yem, 
and  a  previous  declaration  upon  oath  bj  ih» 
alien  of  his  intention  to  becoi^e  a  citizen  was 
required  to  be  made  before  a  court  of  one  of 
the  states  at  leasts  years  before  the  applicant's 
admission.   In  1798  the  residence  was  mcressed 
to  14  years,  with  5  years'  previous  declaration 
of  intention.    In  1802  the  residence  wsb  re- 
duced again  to  5  years  and  the  declaration  of 
intention  to  8  years ;  and  in  1824^he  declirft> 
tion  of  intention  was  fhrther  reduced  to  2 
years.    Though  the  power  to  establish  a  nni- 
form  rule  of  naturalization  had  been  conferred 
by  the  constitution  upon  congress,  and  congrea 
had  exercised  it  by  the  enactment  of  a  general 
law,  still  it  was  supposed  in  some  of  the  Btatei 
that  they  had  concurrent  Jurbdiction.   It  was 
decided  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  states  sti 
had  a  concurrent  power  of  natnrali^ng  if  tbej 
did  not  contravene  the  legislation  of  congren. 
In  1790  the  legislature  of  Virginia  paased  a 
naturalization  law,  differing  from  that  of  the 
United  States.    It  conferred  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship upon  all  who  came  to  the  state  witii 
intent  to  reside,  upon  ta^ng  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  that  commonwealth ;  and  provided  fnrtb^ 
that  any  citizen  might  expatriate  himself  ana 
become  absolved  from  his  obligations,  npon 
making  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect  before 
a  court  of  justice  and  departing  fh>m  the  state. 
But  it  was  held  by. the  supreme  court  of  tbe 
United  States  in  1817  that  the  power  to  ^ 
uralize  was  vested  exclusively  in  congress.  The 
soundness  of  this  decision  was  much  questioned 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  universally  acknowt 
edged  to  be  correct.    But  though  no  sti^te  csa 
confer  upon  any  alien  all  the  rights  and  pnvi- 
leges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  iW 
pant  him  any  civil  or  political  privilege  ^^ 
in  its  own  jurisdiction  not  inoonsistOTt  witn 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  inmanr, 
especially  in  the  western  states,  aliens  ir^' 
lowed  to  hold  land,  to  exercise  the  eleotiveOTn- 
chise,  and  to  emoy  many  of  the  P"^^2 
citizens,  a  liberal  policy  which  has  contnbnteo 
greatly  to  the  rapid  settlement  ot  these  staw, 
and  to  their  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperitT' 
—The  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  np^ 
the  subject  of  naturalization  are  to  be  gstherea 
from  many  statutes,  some  of  them  relating  w 
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nU#Dti;  and  the  want  of  «d6  moitnl 
mei^  jn  wmah  Uie  whole  law  should  be  em- 
bodied and  dearly  expreflsed,  has  been  yerj 
moeh  felt.    The  ^nalinoations  requisite)  and 
Uie  mode  of  obtaining  naturalization,  are  at 
weaeot  (1860)  as  follows.    The  applioant  must 
be  &  free  white  person,  and  mnst  nave  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  the  continued  term 
oi  5  years  next  preoeding  his  admission,  and 
one  year  at  least  within  the  state  or  territory 
where  the  eonrt  is  held   that  admits  him. 
Two  years  at  least  before  his  admission  he 
must  dedare  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before 
a  court  of  reoord  hayins  common  law  juris- 
diction and  a  seal  and  clerk,  or  before  a  cir- 
cnit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
belbre  a  derk  of  either  of  the  said  conrts,  iheX 
it  is  i^amaJSda  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
xtn,  and   to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state^  or  eovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name 
the  princ^  potentate,  st^  or  sovereignty  of 
whidi  he  is  at  the  tune  a  citizen  or  subject.  This 
dedaration  ia  reoorded  by  the  clerk,  and  a  certi- 
ficate under  the  seal  of  the  court  and  signed  by 
the  derk  that  he  has  made  such  a  declaration 
is  givan  him,  which  is  received  th^^after  as 
endence  of  the  fiict    If  the  ai^licant  was  a 
minor  wader  the  age  of  18  when  he  came  to 
the  oenntry,  hia  previous  declaration  of  inten- 
tion Is  dispoised  with,  and  he  is  entitled  to  be 
admitted  after  he  haa  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
years,  if  he  has  resided  6  years  in  the  United 
States,  induding  liie  8  years  of  his  minority, 
and  has  so  eiatinued  to  reside  up  to  the  time 
wh«i  he  makes  his  application,  upon  comply- 
ing with  the  law  in  ouier  respects.    There  is 
some  obscority  in  respect  to  the  latter  provi- 
rion  in  the  law.  Some  have  thought  that  the  8 
years  of  minority  from  18  to  21  is  all  that  can 
be  allowed  as  &  part  of  the  5  years'  residence 
demanded  by  the  act,  and  that  one  naturalized 
as  a  minor  was  not  Mititled  to  be  admitted  un- 
til he  had  arrived  at  the  aoe  of  28 ;  but  it  has 
been  decided  in  Uie  New  York  common  pleas 
(all  the  Judgss  occurring)  that  he  is  entitled  to 
be  admittea  at  21,  if  he  had  resided  here  since 
he  was  15 ;  that  all  that  the  statute  reouires  is^ 
*  that  he  mnst  in  every  case  have  resided  here  be- 
tvten  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  and  if  he  has  done 
that  and  alao  resided  here  2  years  before  that 
period  began,  it  is  a  residence  of  5  years  within 
tbe  meaning  of  the  act,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
•dmisBon  at  21.   When  the  applicant  has  com- 
pleted the  necessary  residence,  he  must  prove 
the  fiMt  before  one  of  the  courts  previously 
•SBed  by  other  testimony  than  his  own  oath. 
One  witness,  if  he  knows  the  fact,  is  suffident. 
If  eatitled  to  admisBion  without  a  previous 
^Mhuraticm  of  intention,  he  must  dedare  upon 
osth  sad  prove  to  the  sati^Gaction  of  the  court 
that,  Imp  the  8  years  nextpreceding  his  applica- 
tion, it  was  honajide  his  mtention  to  become  a 
ettiieii;  sadeverr  applicant  must  prove  (which 
may  be  done  by  nis  own  oath,  unless  the  court 
dioold  reqdre  o^er  testimony)  that  he  has 


behaved  dntfng  the  period  of  his  resideaeeea 
a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
mrindples  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  hapi^ess  of  the  same.  The  mode  of  ad- 
mission is  as  follows*  The  applicant  goes  to 
the  derk  of  the  court  and  exhibits  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  dedared  his  intention.  The 
clerk  then  prepares  a  written  deposition  for 
the  witness,  setting  forth  his  knowledge  of  the 
applicants  residence  and  of  his  good  charac- 
ter, and  another  for  the  applicant,  declaring 
that  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  every  for- 
eign power,  and  particularly  that  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen  or  suUect,  and,  u  he  has  borne  any 
title  of  nobility,  that  he  renounces  it,  and  that 
he  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  parties  are  then  taken  before  the 
judge,  who  examines  each  of  them  under  oath ; 
and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  the  requisite  period, 
and  is  a  man  of  good  oharact^,  he  makes  an 
order  in  writing  for  his  admission.  The  depo- 
sitions are  then  subscribed  by  the  parties  and 
publidy  sworn  to  in  court  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  dedara- 
tion  of  intention,  the  depositions,  and  the  order 
of  the  judge  are  filed,  and  constitute  the  record 
of  the  proceeding.  A  final  certificate  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  signed  by  the  clerk,  is 
then,  given  to  the  applicant,  declaring  that  he 
has  complied  with  all  the  reauisites  of  the  law, 
and  has  been  duly  admittea  a  citizen,  which 
certificate  is  condusive  evidence  thereafter  of 
the  fact.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  the  previous 
declaration  is  diq>ensed  with,  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  course  of  procedure  is  the  same. 
The  record  of  naturalization,  if  regular  upon  its 
face,  is  condusive  as  to  the  naturalizaticm  of 
the  alien,  and  cannot  be  contradicted  by  extrin- 
sic evidence.  It  may  be  set  aside,  however,  if 
fraudulentiy  obtained,  by  the  court  where  the 
alien  was  naturalized.  An  alien  who  resided  in 
the  United  States  before  June  18,  1818,  and 
has  continued  so  to  reside,  may  be  adnutted 
without  any  previous  declaration  of  intention : 
but  in  that  case  he  must  prove  that  he  resided 
here  before  that  period,  and  continued  so  to 
reside,  and  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  who 
must  be  citizens,  that  he  has  resided  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  5  years  inunediately  preceding  the 
time  of  his  application;  and  the  place  or 
places  where  he  resided  during  these  6  years^ 
and  tiie  names  of  his  witnesses,  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  records,  of  the  court.  « Similar 
provisions  respecting  aliens  who  resided  here 
at  an  earlier  period  were  enacted,  but  they 
have  now  become  obsolete  by  Iwse  of  time. — 
A  child  bom  out  of  the  United  States  is  a  citi« 
zen  if  the  father  was  one  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  child,  but  the  right  will  not  descend 
to  one  whose  father  has  never  resided  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  minor  children  of  per- 
sons naturalized,  if  the  children  are  then  dwell- 
ing in  the  United  States,  become  dtizens  by  the. 
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natoraUcation  of  the  parent  It  was  formerly 
qnesdoned  whether  this  latter  proYision  applied 
except  to  the  diildren  of  parents  natoralized 
hefore  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1802.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  his  "  Oommentaries,''  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  act  was  prospectire,  and 
was  designed  to  embrace  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  should  thereafter  be  naturalized,  and 
opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  expressed  bj 
many  eminent  jurists.  Bat  the  point  came 
up  for  decision  m  the  oonrt  of  chancery  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1840.  in  the  case  of 
children  who  were  minors,  uving  with  their 
father  in  this  oountry,  when  the  father  was 
naturalized  in  1880,  and  whose  right  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  estate  was  denied  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  aliens.  Ohancellor 
Walworth  decided  that  they  were  not  aliens, 
but  became  citizens  in  1880  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  father.  After  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  the  legislation  of  congress,  he 
held  that  this  proyision  in  the  act  of  1802  was 
prospective,  so  as  to  embrace  the  children  of 
aliens  naturalized  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
as  well  as  the  children  of  those  who  were  nat- 
uralized before.  A  decision  to  the  same  gen- 
eral effect  was  rendered  by  Judge  Daly  in  the 
New  York  common  pleas  in  1847.  in  1850  the 
point  was  again  raised  in  Arkansas  in  a  case 
of  much  public  interest.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  state  brought  a  writ  of  quo  wa/rranto  to 
test  the  right  of  one  Peck  to  exercise  the  of- 
fice of  sheriff  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
upon  the  around  that  he  was  not  a  citizen. 
Peck  relied  simply  upon  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  naturalized  in  New  York  when  he 
was  11  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  at  that 
time  living  with  his  father.  The  supreme 
court  after  a  very  carefhl  examination  of  the 
question  and  of  the  authorities,  decided  nnan- 
unously  that  Peck  was  (i  citizen.  Another 
important  Question  under  this  proyision,  is 
whether  both  parents  should  be  naturalized  to 
confer  the  right  upon  children.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  question  is  greatly  lessened  in  all 
cases  of  naturalization  after  Feb.  10,  1854,  as 
congress  on  that  day  passed  an  actdedanng 
that  any  woman  entitled  to  be  naturalized, 
then  nuoried  or  who  should  thereafter  be  mar- 
ried to  a  citizen,  should  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  one ;  but  before  that  time  the  American 
oourts  had  repeatedly  held  that  a  wife  who 
was  an  alien  did  not  become  a  citizen  by  the 
naturalization  of  her  husband.  In  the  case 
before  Ohancellor  Walworth,  and  in  the  one  in 
Arkansas,  the  naturalization  of  the  fiither  was 
all  that  was  shown.  The  attention  of  the  court, 
however,  was  not  called  to  the  point ;  but  in 
several  other  cases  where  it  has  been  raised  in- 
cidentally, very  eminent  Judges  have  declared 
that  the  naturalization  of  the  father  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  Ohancellor  Kent  in  his  "  Oom- 
n^entaries"  has  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  These  two  questions  are  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  as  vast  numbers  of  persons 
since  the  enactment  of  this  provision  have  in- 


herited, purchased,  and  transmitted  real  pMp- 
erfy  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  do- 
zens by  the  naturalization  of  their  &ther% 
whose  rights  and  the  rights  which  others  have 
derived  from  them  would  be  disturbed  if  a 
different  construction  were  now  given  to  this 

S revision:  and  although  these  two  qnestioni 
ave  not  oeen  decided  by  the  highest  anthor- 
ii^  in  t^  country,  t^e  supreme  court  of  the 
tnited  States,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the 
dedsions  that  have  been  rendered,  from  the 
concurring  opinions  of  many  eminent  Jurists^ 
and  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  that  they  are 
now  settied,  and  the  construction  above  stated 
universally  acquiesced  in.  If  an  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention  die  before  he  is  natural- 
ized, his  widow  and  chUdren  may  become  citi- 
zens by  simply  taking  the  oath  required  of  aH 
naturfdized  citizens  to  support  the  constitotioa 
of  the  United  States,  ana  to  renounce  all  pre- 
vious allegiance.  In  this  case  the  period  of 
residence  of  the  widow  and  children  is  imma- 
terial, nor  is  any  distinction  made  between 
minor  chUdren  and  adults.^In  certain  casei 
aliens  are  disqualified  from  becoming  citizens. 
No  alien  can  be  admitted  while  his  country  is 
at  war  with  the  United  States,  nor  can  one  be 
admitted  who  was  legally  convicted  of  hmving 
Joined  the  Britidi  army  during  the  Ammcan 
revolution,  or  who  was  proscribed  by  any  state 
before  1B02,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
state. — "By  the  terms  of  the  law  also  none  but 
'^  free  white^'  persons  can  be  naturalized.  Tfab 
is  supposed  to  exclude  all  that  can  be  denoml- 
natea  colored  races,  the  copper-colored  natives 
of  America  or  Indians,  the  African  races,  and 
the  yellow  races  of  Asia.  In  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case,  decided  by  the  supreme  comi 
of  the  United  States  in  1856,  it  was  dedared 
that  the  American  Indians  were  not  dtizena, 
but  independent  tribes  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Africans 
imported  into  this  country  and  their  descen- 
dants were  not  the  people  by  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  established, 
but  a  separate  and  subjugated  race  dwelliii| 
here,  who  were  never  intended  to  be  embraced 
under  the  denomination  of  citizens ;  and  that 
when  the  right  of  naturalization  was  surren- 
dered by  the  states  and  confided  to  the  federd 
government,  it  was  supposed  and  meant  to  be 
confined  to  persons  born  in  a  foreign  country 
under  another  government,  and  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  power  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
zens inferior  races  bom  here,  such  as  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mulattoes.  Upon  this  latter  pohit 
the  Judges  differed  in  opinion,  but  all  of  them 
appear  to  have  conceded  that  under  the  existing 
act  of  congress  none  of  this  class  can  be  natu- 
ralized. Indians,  however,  have  been  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  special  treaties. 
This  was  done  by  art.  14  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Ohoctaws  of  Sept.  27, 1880,  and  by  art  18 
of  that  with  the  Oherokees  of  May  28, 1886; 
and  in  the  treaties  by  which  Louisiana,  fieri* 
da,  and  Oalifomia  were  acquired,  members  of 
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the  mixed  Indian  and  African  races  became 
citizena.    In  the  case  of  the  mixed  races  a  del- 
icate and  very  difficult  question  arises  as  to 
the  dc^ee  of  mixture  or  shade  of  color  that 
win  d&qnaUfy.    In  several  of  the  states  one 
having  African  blood  in  the  degree  of  one 
fourth  is  not  regarded  as  a  white  person. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Virginia,  Indi- 
ana, North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.    In  Ala- 
bama, persons  descended  from  negro  or  Indian 
ancestors  to  ihe  fourth  generation  are  not  oon- 
ndered  as  white,  even  though  one  ancestor  in 
each  generation  may  have  been  white ;  but  it 
has  been  held  in  that  state  that  the  offering  of 
a  white  mother  by  a  mulatto  father  is  neiUier 
a  negro  nor  a  midatto.    In  (Georgia  and  Lou- 
igaMHA,  if  the  admixture  does  not  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one  eighth^  the  person  is  white : 
tnd  this  was  the  rule  m  the  code  noire  of 
France.    In  South  Carolina,  a  distinct  and  vis- 
ible admixture  of  negro  blood  is  sufficient  to 
disqualify,  and  this  is  to  be  determined  upon 
the  evidence  of  features,  complexion,  and  par- 
entage.   In  Ohio,  persons  nearer  white  man 
Uick,  that  is,  all  having  more  than  one  half 
white  blood,  are  deemed  white.    No  generid 
role  thwefore  exists  on  this  subject ;  and  a  man 
either  one  eighth  or  one  foi^th  of  African 
blood,  who  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
would  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  might  be  regarded 
by  the  courts  of  Ohio  as  of  the  white  race,  and 
entitled  to  be  naturalized.    In  Wisconsin,  civil- 
ized persons  of  Indian  descent,  not  members  of 
any  tribc^  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as 
white  citizens :  and  in  the  courts  of  Cali&>mia 
it  has  been  held  that  a  Chinese  is  not  a  irhite 
person  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  con- 
gresB,  and  cannot  be  naturalized. — The  ^resi- 
dence required  by  the  naturalization  laws  is  a 
permanent  abode  in  th^  country ;  and  w!^en 
tiiat  is  established  or  begun,  it  will  not  .be 
affected  by  a  temporary  absence  upon  business 
or  pleasQie,  if  the  intention  to  keep  up  the 
residence  here  and  return  has  always  existed, 
and  no  residence  has  been  established  ehje- 
where.    formerly  the  words  of  the  statujte 
were:  '*  without  being  at  any  time  during  the 
said  5  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;^  but  this  very  stringent  and  absurd 
vovision  was  repealed  in  1848.    A  man's  r«ds- 
noice  may  be  defined  to  be  the  place  whore 
be  abides  with  his  £unilv,  or  abides  himself^ 
Biking  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  affairs  and  inter- 
ests   In  the  case  of  seamen,  they  are  assumed 
to  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
hw  if  they  nave  siuled  exclusively  in  vessels 
Mlongin^  to  the  United  States  for  the  contin- 
vras  period  of  5  years,  and  have  continuously 
•bipped  at  least  for  the  period  of  one  year  out 
<^  some  port  of  the  state  where  the  court  is 
^wted  m  which  they  are  naturalized.    This 
«  the  established  practice  of  the  courts  of 
we  dty  of  New  York,  where  large  numbers 
01  seamoi  are  naturalized  annually. — On  the 
question  of  the  right  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
^  expatriate  himiBelf  and  renounce  his  al- 


lowance to  this  country,  there  is  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  more  recent  opinions  are, 
that  he  may  if  he  chanffes  his  domicile.  (See 
Alddt.)  It  was  held  in  New  York  ^at  he 
could  not  expatriate  himself  if  he  continued  to 
reside  in  this  country.  The  case  was  that  of  an 
Englishman  naturaHzed  here,  and  who,  being 
afterward  appointed  consul  for  Spain  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Spain  and  claimed  to  be  a  Span- 
ish subject.  It  was  held  that  he  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. — ^No  statistics  are  pre- 
served of  the  number  of  persons  naturalized 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  right  has  been  con- 
ferred, may  be  formed  from  the  number  of 
persons  naturalized  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
During  10  years,  fh)m  1850  to  1860,  the  num- 
ber acunitted  in  the  superior  court  and  court 
of  common  pleas,  the  two  tribunals  where 
nearly  all  applications  are  made,  has  been  over 
60,000.  The  largest  numbers  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  years  of  the  presidential  election. 
The  statistics  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  last  6  years  are  as  follows :  1855, 8,200 ; 
1856  (presidential  year),  6,684;  1857,  5,580; 
1858,  8,110;  1859,  2,880.— In  Great  Britain, 
prior  to  1844,  naturalization  oould  be  effectea 
only  by  act  of  parliament  Originally  it  con- 
ferred all  the  rights  of  a  natural-bom  sutjject, 
but  by  an  act  dictated  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  gotCmment  upon  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  passed  in  1701,  it  was  declared 
that  no  one,  though  naturalized,  should  be 
of  the  privy  council  or  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  hold  any  office  civil  or  military,  or 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  grant  of  land  fh>m 
the  crown.  It  was  of  course  within  the  power 
of  parliament  to  grant  tiiese  privileges  specifi- 
cally in  any  act,  but  it  was  declared  that  no 
bill  should  be  received  in  either  house  without 
this  disabling  clause.  As  before  stated,  the 
king  might  grant  letters  of  denization  confer- 
ring certain  limited  right^  in  the  exercise  of 
his  royal  prerogative.  This  practice  existed  aa 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  That  monarch 
granted  charters  of  denization  to  particular 
persons  of  Irish  descent,  conferring  upon  them 
and  their  posterity  all  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish subjects.  A  great  number  of  these  charters 
were  granted  to  this  class  of  persons  after- 
ward, and  appcfti^  to  have  been  very  easily 
obtained.  The  Norman  rule  had  so  paralyzea 
the  industry  of  England,  that  Edward  III.,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  encouraged 
(German  and  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  the 
country.  Companies  consisting  for  some  time 
wholly  of  foreigners,  who  were  known  as  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  carried  on  the  trade 
in  wool;  and  Italian  companies,  known  as  the 
Lombards,  managed  and  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  East.  To  all  of  this  class  special  privi- 
rpges  were  mnted,  either  by  charter  or  by 
hHter  of  denization,  which,  it  would  seem  fi-om 
th^e  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  Vin.,  made  titemaa  free  as  Engliahmen 
born  willim  the  long's  dominkm.  Hiongh  con- 
tributing greatlj  to  the  wedth  and  prosperity 
of  the  oonntr jT,  they  were  always  regarded  by 
the  body  of  t^  people  with  great  Jealonsy; 
and  the  popular  clamor  against  them  and  their 
privileges  reached  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YHL 
to  such  a  hei^t  as  to  break  out  in  formidaUe 
riots,  and  cause  a  total  diange  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  government  Laws  were  enacted 
miposing  ree^ctions  and  burdensome  duties 
upon  foreigners.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  from  the  Low 
Oountries,  and  the  king  was  urgently  petitioned 
to  adopt  exclusive  measures  against  them.  He 
aomiiesoed  to  some  extent;  but  so  far  from  Bjtor 
pathizing  with  the  petitioners,  he  curtly  r^for- 
red  to  t^  industrious  habits  of  the  strangers  as 
something  from  which  his  people  ndght  take 
example.  In  the  reign  of  Oharles  IL  the  policy 
of  the  government  became  more  liberal,  and  an 
act  was  passed  inviting  aliens  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  engage  in  certain  trades,  with  an 
offer  of  the  privileges  of  native-bom  subjects; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Aime,  as  before  remarked, 
an  act  was  paned  for  the  naturalization  of  all 
foreign  Protestants,  commencing  with  the  pre- 
amble: "  Whereas  the  increase  of  a  people  is  a 
means  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
a  nation;"  but  the  clamor  against  it  was  so 
great,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  it  was  repeal^inlTll  by  an  act  with 
a  counter  preamble,  ^daring  the  inconve- 
niences and  misohiefr  it  had  woduced  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  natural-bom  subjects  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  trade 
and  wealth.  The  practice  of  granting  letters 
of  denization  however  continued  during  all  this 
period^  but  the  privileges  were  more  limited. 
A  denusen  was,  in  fact,  in  akind  of  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  a  naturalized  suliject.  He 
could  not  take  lands  by  inheritance,  nor  ei\]oy 
any  inmiunity  in  foreign  trade,  until  after  he 
had  resided  7  years  in  Qreat  Britain ;  and  was 
suliject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to  holding 
office,  Sbo,,  as  naturalized  subjects.  An  excep- 
tion was  made  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  H.  m 
favor  of  seamen.  Any  fbrdgn  seaman  serving 
thereafter  for  two  years,  in  time  of  war,  in  a 
British  ship,  became  thereby  a  naturalized  sub- 
ject In  this  state  the  law  remained  until  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  Great  dedre  having  been  ex- 
pressed for  more  liberal  enactments,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1844,  defining  the  privileges  of  aliens 
upon  some  questionable  points,  and  providing 
for  the  naturalization  of  all  aliens  residing  in  or 
coming  to  Great  Britain  with  intent  to  settle. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  alien  may 
address  a  petition  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  d^artment,  statins  his  age,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation,  tiie  period  of  hb  reaidenoe, 
and  tiie  ground  .upon  which  he  desires  to  be. 
naturalized.  The  secretary  of  state  is  reqidre^'i 
to  investigate  the  droumstances  of  each  cas  a, 
to  receive  all  such  evidence  as  may  be  oSBnA^ 
or  as  he  may  desire,  and  if  he  think  it  flt  he 


may  grant  the  applicant  a  certificate  admittiBi 
him  to  all  the  rights  and  oapacities  of  a  nate^ 
bom  subject,  except  the  capacity  of  bokig  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parHameot, 
upon  his  takxDg  the  requisite  oaths;  sad  ^ 
secretary  may  add  any  other  re8tridi<»i8  be 
thinks  proper.    The  applicant  must  then  tiki 
^e  oatns  of  abjuration,  supremacy,  and  alle- 
gianoe,  before  one  of  thejadgeaof  thebi^ 
courts  or  before  a  master  in  chancery,  isd 
witUn  60  days  thereafter  the  oertfficate  amit 
be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  45hanctt7.  The 
original  certificate,  after  being  enrolled,  is  dn^ 
certified  by  an  officer  of  the  court  and  retiin* 
ed  to  the  i^iplioant  aa  the  evidence  of  fas 
naturalization.    Before  tiie  act  of  1844  tbe 
number  of  persons  naturalized  was  about  S, 
and  the  number  who  obtained  letters  of 
denization  about  26  annually^    In  1847  i  kv 
was  passed  declaring  that  the  act  sbonld  ost 
apply  to  any  of  the  BritiBh  colonies,  and  ex- 
pressly recognizing  the  right  cf  the  ooloiail 
legislatures  to   enact  their  own  laws  upofi 
the  subject    The  act  of  1844  was  also  modi- 
fied in  185a,  so  as  to  enable  Jews  to  take  tbe 
oath ;  and  an  act  was  passed  in  184^  empover- 
ing  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  lord  lienteDsot 
of  Ireland  to  order  any  alien  not  a  resident  ftr 
three  years  to  quit  the  nation,  but  it  vtf  of 
temporary  duration^— The   poKpy  of  IVaaee 
upon  this  subject  has  been  restrictive,  ^uflb 
may  be  traced  to  the  unfavorable  infineiifle  et 
eroised  by  foreigners  at  various  periods  of  ber 
histoiry.    Mary  Italian  adventurers  were  pste- 
ralizBd  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIIL,  but  th^ 
charfa«ters  were  so  worthless  that  tiieir  (xmr 
catos  of  naturalization  were  annulled  by  his  we- 
cesAor  Louis  Xn.  in  1499.    Atthetimerftto 
lesffue  great  numbers  of  naturallaed  Spawb 
anfi  Italians  mingled  in  public  affiiirs,  and  ffs^ 
STjoh  offence,  especially  as  a  branch  of  thecle^ 
tliat  a  kw  was  passed  in  167»  prohibitiDgw- 
e%ners  firom  holding  ecclesiastical  oflloea.  Tber 
participation  in  the  dvil  admmistration  of  ttj 
s  tate  reached  itsdimaz  when  the  notorioije  m 
iin  Ooncini,  the  prMgS  of  Maria  de'  Hedie^ 
became  a  marshal  without  ever  having dw^n* 
s  ivord,  and  minister,  ruling  with  <»pn<^<^  5" 
8«!>lenoe  a  people  of  whose  laws  he  was  wbm 
i^tnorant.    After  Ms  tragical  end  an  actjwB 
p  issed  in  1629,  debarring  foreigners  fiom  D^f 
h%  a  seat  in  the  administration ;  ^Ddthem 
dfief  wrought  by  Mazarin  and  his  fprej^ 
camarilla  led  to  a  still  more  stringent  bw  a 
1661.    No  material  change  took  place  imWffl« 

rc/volution,  when  in  1791  the  l«gM^^*^ 
^'as  authorized  to  naturalize  foreigners^ 
tiie  condition  that  they  fixed  their  wodeDW 
in  the  country,  and  took  an  oalh  of  ^ 
ance.  In  1798  a  law  was  enacted  aduutMj 
all  to  the  rights  of  French  citizens  domicw 
in  the  countoy  one  year,  ov»  *^®."^w  * 
who  supported  themselves  by  their  W>ot,^ 
acquired  property,  or  who  should  nwn7  »  ^ 
tive,  or  adopt  a  French  infent,  or  wppor[r 
aged  person,  and  all  otiliers  whom  the  log"-" 
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lh«  body  regarded  as  merltiiig  well  of  human- 
i^.    In  1708  a  reeklenoe  of  7  oonBecndve  years 
was  made  neoessary ;  a&d  as  the  country  grari- 
tated  toward  monan^y  in  1800,  the  residence 
was  extended  to  10  oonseontiye  years.   In  1808 
the  residence  was  reduced  to  one  year,  if  the 
a^n  had  rendered  important  serriee  to  &e 
state  by  his  talents,  invenlions,  useftd  industry, 
or  by  forming  large  establishments  therein. 
In  1808  it  was  provided  that  naturalization 
upon  the  ground  of  important  services  to  the 
Btete,  thereafter  known  ba  la  grands  naturaUM- 
(toil,  should  be  conferred  by  a  decree  ratified 
by  the  council  of  state.    In  1814  it  was  declared 
that  no  naturaHzed  sub^'ect  should  be  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  the  legislative  diambers  unless  he 
had  received  the  grand  naturalization.    After 
the  revolutaon  of  1848,  the  term  of  residence 
was  reduced  to  5  years;  but  in  the  following 
year,  1849,  the  previous  leg^lation  was  re- 
fstsbhshed.    As  we  law  now  stands,  the  grand 
nataralijeation  after  a  residence  of  a  year,  in  the 
oases  already  mentioned,  is  conferred  by  a  de- 
wee  of  the  emperor,  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
the  eorpi  UgwaHf,    In  other  cases  the  alien 
must  be  of  the  age  of  21,  must  have  resided 
in  IVanee  fbr  10  consecutive  years,  and  must 
have  declared  his  intention  of  fixing  his  red- 
denoe  there.    A  child  of  foreigners  bom  in 
France,  or  the  chUd  of  French  parents  bom 
abroid,  may  reclaim  the  rights  of  citizenahip  in 
a  vesr  ntUsr  he  arrives  at  his  msjority,  if  he  re- 
sides in  France  and  declares  his  intention  of 
there  fixing  his  domicile,  or  if;  residing  abroad, 
he  makes  a  similar  declaratdon  and  establishes 
hteiself  in  France  within  the  jeer  that  he  makes 
his  deelaration.    A  foreign  woman  marrving  a 
native  becomes  a  French  subject,  and  a  French 
woman  marrying  a  foreigner  follows  the  condi- 
tioa  of  her  husband ;  but  becoming  a  widow,  she 
recoveiB  her  nationality  if  living  in  France,  or  if 
she  retunu  to  it  with  the  authority  of  the  em- 
neror  and  dedares  her  intention  of  fixing  there 
Mr  reridence.    A  foreigner  living  in  France 
ei^ojt  tiie  same  dvil  rights  that  are  accorded 
to  FVeachmen  in  the  country  to  which  the 
fbreigner  belongs.    Oitizenship  is  lost  by  natu- 
raHzition  eteen^ere,  by  accepting  office  under 
aaodier  government  without  the  authority  of 
the  emperor,  or  by  so  establishing  one's  self 
abroad  as  to  bidicate  an  intention  not  to  retum ; 
bdi  dwelling  abroad  for  commercial  purposes 
does  not  have  that  efi^.    Oitizenship  may  be 
recovered  by  renouncing  the  foreign  office  and 
domicile,  on  due  application  to  the  state,  upon 
declaring  an  intention  to  fix  a  residence  in 
Fhnee  uid  renouncing  all  distinctions  contrary 
to  its  laws.    A  difi^erence  is  recognized  rince 
IM  betwemi  letters  of  naturalization  and  let« 
terg  of  natiomfity,  the  first  conferring  a  new 
T^ibt)  the  latter  merely  restoring  a  right  that 
^ai  kMt  or  fal  abeyance.    All   Frenchmen, 
^bfittier  naturalized  or  holding^  office  abroad 
vith  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  who  are  taken 
l>Mriii|  arms  against  France,  suffer  the  penalty 
tf  dflftt;  it  constitutes  no  exemption  that 


thev  were  serving  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  adopted  country.  Not  only  in  this  pro- 
vision, but  upon  naturalization  of  foreigners 
generally,  the  policy  of  the  government  is  in'' 
practice  very  illiberal,  and  but  few  compara- 
tively are  naturalized. — In  Belgium  naturaliza- 
tion is  granted  b v  a  legislative  act.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  grand  and  ordinary.  The  first  is  con- 
ferred only  where  eminent  services  have  been 
rendered  to  the  state,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  granted  is  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an 
equaBty  with  a  native.  The  second  naturali- 
zation^  ordincnre  or  petU^  admits  to  every  priv- 
ilege except  the  exercise  of  those  politioal 
rights  which  are  reserved  for  the  grand  nat- 
uralization. In  contradistinction  to  France,  the 
policy  of  the  government  on  this  subject  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  liberality.  In  Holland,  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  1848,  a  foreigner  can 
be  naturalized  only  by  an  act  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, approved  by  the  king.  In  neither  Holland 
nor  Belgium  is  any  slated  period  of  residence 
demanded,  or  any  other  special  condition  re- 
quired, and  citizenship  in  both  may  be  lost  for 
the  same  causes  as  in  France,  and  restored  in 
the  same  way. — ^In  Sweden,  by  a  law  passed 
in  1858,  an  application  must  be  made  by  peti- 
tion to  the  kmg,  accompanied  by  proo&of  the 
age  of  the  petitioner,  his  religion,  his  native 
country,  the  time  of  his  immigration,  the  places 
where  he  has  resided  in  Sweden,  and  his  gen- 
eral good  conduct.  He  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  good  character,  a  resident  of  Sweden 
for  8  years,  must  have  the  means  of  supporting 
himself,  and  must  not  be  of  the  Boman  <;(^olic 
religion.  If  he  has  been  previously  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  state,  or  is  Imown  as  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  the  arts 
or  sciences,  or  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  l^^- 
culture  or  mining,  or  if  for  other  reasons  it  is 
considered  that  his  adoption  as  a  Swedish  sub- 
ject would  prove  useftil  to  the  state,  the  8  years' 
Erevious  residence  may  be  dispensed  with. 
r  all  these  conditions  are  duly  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authority  to  whom  his  ap- 
plication may  be  referred  by  the  king,  he  mav 
be  naturalized  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  if  a  native  of  a  country  which  does 
not  admit  a  renunciation  of  allegiance,  he 
must  in  taking  the  oath  renounce  in  writing  aH 
rights  and  political  privileges  he  possessed  in 
his  native  country.  In  Norway  naturalization 
is  panted  by  the  storthing^  the  national  legis- 
lative assembly,  in  which  this  power  is  exclu- 
sively vested,  the  assent  of  the  king  in  this 
case  not  being  necessary. — In  Denmark  a  peti- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
riaeraad,  the  council  of  state  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1867,  with  a  certificate  of  two  citi'- 
zens  that  tiie  petiti(mer  has  resided  one  year  in 
the  countiT.  An  act  is  then  passed  by  the 
rig^raad,  declaring  that  the  petitioner  may 
reside  and  trade  in  the  kingdom  with  all  the 
rights  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  a  native^ 
bom  subject.  It  must  be  approved  by  one  of 
the  ministers  and  receive  me  sanction  of  the 
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ting.  The  priyflege  is  almost  inyambljr  grant- 
ed as  a  matter  of  course  whenever  applied  for. 
— ^In  Bossia  naturalization  is  effected  hj  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  hefore  an 
officer  of  the  administrative  department;  but 
natoralized  strangers  maj  at  any  time  renounce 
their  naturalization  and  return  to  their  conn- 
try. — ^In  the  states  of  the  Gtormanio  confedera- 
tion, there  is  a  provision  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution of  Vienna  of  1816,  by  which  the  citizen 
of  one  German  state  is  entitled  to  reside  in 
another  and  do  business,  free  of  annoyances 
firom  tiie  police  or  authorities,  if  he  has  ample 
means  to  Uve  in  his  new  residence,  without  be- 
coming a  burden  upon  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
is  a  man  of  good  cnaracter,  against  whom  no 
criminal  or  civil  proceeding  is  pending,  which 
must  be  duly  certified.  In  any  one  of  the  states 
he  may  be  naturalized,  as  a  general  rule,  if  his 
own  government  has  rele^ed  him  fh>m  his 
allegiance  or  allowed  him  to  emigrate,  if  he  has 
disdiarged  all  his  obligations  in  Lis  own  state, 
such  as  paying  his  debts  and  fhlfillinghis  mili- 
tary duty,  and  is  of  good  character;  TThe  same 
ocmditions  apply  in  me  case  of  aliens  from  other 
countries,  except  that  th^  are  not  required  to 
show  that  they  have  fulfilled  all  their  duties 
in  th€^  native  country.  Application  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  council  of  the  city 
or  village  where  the  applicant  resides,  show- 
ing that  he  comes  witnin  the  above  require- 
ments. BIb  petition  is  closely  scrutinized,  and 
if  &v6rably  regarded  it  is  sent  with  the  re- 
port of  the  council  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state,  and  a  diploma  is  transmitted  signed 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  given  to 
the  petitioner  upon  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
charge.  If  the  petition  is  unfavorably  regard- 
ed by  the  council^  it  is  sent  back  with  notice 
that  it  is  d^ed  without  assigning  any  grounds, 
but  the  reasons  may  be  learned  upon  applica- 
tion. An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  provin- 
cial ^vemment,  but  is  of  little  value,  as  the 
decision  of  the  local  authorities  is  almost  inva- 
riably affirmed.  In  Austria  a  foreigner  acquires 
the  rights  of  citizenship  if  employed  as  a  public 
functionary,  but  not  by  mere  admission  into  the 
military  service,  nor  by  receiving  a  title  of  dis- 
tinction or  honor,  but  is  treated  as  a  citizen  if 
maintained  by  the  government  on  account  of 
military  services.  The  right  may  be  conferred 
by  the  superior  authorities  upon  an  individual 
after  10  years'  residence  without  interruption, 
upon  proof  of  the  fact  and  upon  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  authorities,  however, 
may  grant  it  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period  upon  proof  of  ^ood  moral  diaraoter  and 
of  the  applicant's  ability  to  support  himself; 
and  forei^ers  acquire  the  rights  of  citizens  by 
entering  mto  busmess  requiring  a  permanent 
residence.  In  the  country  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  a  farm,  however,  of  a  house  or  other 
real  estate,  or  tjie  mere  establishment  of  a 
manufactory,  or  a  commercial  business,  or  a 
partnership,  does  not  confer  the  ri^t  Citi- 
jEenship  is  forfeited  by  emigration.    Marriage 


with  an  Austrian  confers  citizenship  upon  the 
wife.    In  Prussia,  by  a  law  of  1842,  the  8Qp^ 
rior   administrative  authorities  are  empov< 
ered  to  naturalize  any  stranger  who  satufiei 
them  of  his  good  conduct,  certain  exc^om 
being  made  with  regard  to  Jews,  minors,  per- 
sons incapable  of  disposine  of  themselves,  and 
subjects  of  other  states  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eration.   As  in  Austria,  dtizenship  is  acquired 
by  nomination  to  a  public  office,  or  by  the  mir- 
riage  of  a  forei^  woman  with  a  Prusdsn,  and 
lost  by  emigration  or  accepting  office  in  fordgn 
states.    In  Bavaria,  by  the  law  of  1818,  (& 
zenship  is  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  a  fo^ 
eiffn  woman  with  a  Bavarian,  by  a  domicOe 
taken  up  by  one  who  gives  proof  of  his  freedom 
from  personal  subjection  to  any  foreign  state, 
after  a  residence  of  6  years,  ai^  by  rojal  de- 
cree; and  it  is  lost  by  citizenship  in  a  forngn 
state  without  special  permission,  and  hj  emi- 
gration.   In  Wtlrtembeig  it  is  obtained  bj  ap- 
pointment to  office,  or  by  acquiring  landed 
property  in  or  near  the  city  or  commune  where 
the  foreigner  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  looal 
authorities,  established  hisi  residence.   He  can 
then  applv  to  the  government  for  the  Staatt 
BArffeni(My  which  confers  all  the  pririleges 
and  subjects  him  to  the  obligations  of  a  na- 
tive. He  may  fill  any  office  if  he  is  of  tiie  Ghris- 
tian  religion.    Citizenship  is  lost  by  accepting 
office  in  a  foreign  state  and  by  emigration.  la 
Hanover  the  conditions  are  6  years'  residenoe 
in  a  commune  with  the  approbation  of  the 
mayor  or  bailifi^  an  irreproachable  chsracter, 
and  sufficient  means  of  subnstence ;  or  the 
right  may  bo  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  a 
residenoe  or  a  freehold  hi  any  conunone.  or 
by  the  consent  of  the  state,  or  by  holding 
office  under  government.    A  foreign  woman 
married  to  a  native,  or  a  foreign  child  adopt- 
ed by  one,  becomes  a  subject    In  Saxonj  it  is 
necessary  to  have  had  a  domicile  in  a  district 
for  5  years  with  the  consent  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, or  to  have  owned  real  property  for 
that  period,  or  to  have  obtamed  the  freedom 
of  a  city;  and  the  alien  must  have  rended  in 
the  district,  or  upon  his  property,  or  in  the 
city  conferring  its  fr-eedom,  for  5  ytttfs.— la 
the  Hanseatic  towns  but  few  conditions  are 
imposed.     In  Bremen  resident  foreigners  of 
good  character  are  admitted  to  dtizenshipni)pn 
the  payment  of  $40 ;  and  if  the  forwgnerin- 
tends  to  settle  as  a  master  mechanic  he  most 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  appropriate  gmid. 
If  he  designs  to  engage  in  commercial  pnrsoits,  a 
payment  of  about  $400  is  required.    In  Ha^ 
burg  all  who  take  up  their  residence,  exc^ 
Jews,  are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  moo- 
erate  smn.    To  do  business,  however,  it  is  nj^ 
cessary  to  be  a  member  of  some  guild.  In  AjJ- 
beck  persons  of  good  character,  who  hare  tne 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  may  beo^« 
dtizens  after  residi]^  suffidentiy  long  toino^ 
cate  an  intention  to  fix  there  their  pennan^i 
residence.    In  Frankfort-on-tiie-l£ain  dtwaj; 
ship  is  conferred  for  public  service,  and  oUle^ 
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iriM  Maimed  it  the  goyemment  U  tatMed  as 
to  tiie  good  character  and  ability  of  the  person 
to  toimort  himselfl    When  admitted  in  any  of 
dMse  me  oitieay  the  citizen's  or  bnrsher's  oath 
if  taken,  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  allegiance. — 
hi  Switzerland  erery  man,  even  a  native,  is  re- 
garded as  a  vagrant  or  a  man  without  a  nome, 
tad  ohased  from  canton  to  canton,  unless  he  is 
a  dtizen  of  some  commnne.    This  citizenship 
k  obtained  npon  the  payment  of  the  reaoisite 
fm  into  the  treasury  of  the  commune.    In  the 
ease  of  foreigners,  naturalization  is  granted  by 
the  legidature  in  some  cantons,  in  others 
by  the  ezeen^Ye.    No  period  of  residence  or 
ooahfieation  ia  necessarv,  but  the  cantons  are 
jeakRU  of  foreigners  and  dispomd,  to  be  exdu- 
riTS.   In  the  aristocratic  cantons  it  ia  ahnoet 
impoisible  for  any  but  a  wealthy  man  to  obtain 
natoraBzation.     In  Ticino  taJl  citizenship  is 
Dd  obtained  xmtil  6  years  after  naturalization ; 
Imt  In  Bern,  Yaud,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  most 
of  the  oantons.  it  is  conferred  when  the  alien  is 
nataraHied.  A  citizen  of  any  community  of  one 
of  ^e  cantons  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  any  other  canton.    He  may  reside,  do  bun- 
AMi,  and  enjoy  every  civil  and  personal  ri^t, 
but  not  political  rights. — In  Portugal  an  appli- 
eatkm  must  be  maide  to  the  king  through  the 
Mcretary  of  foreign  afiliirs,  which  is  refemd  to 
the  cotmeil  of  state.  The  applicant  must  be  over 
25  yean  of  age.  have  resided  in  the  country 
two  yeare^  and  nave  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  residence  for  two  years  is  dispensed  with 
upon  proof  that  he  has  married  a  Portuguese, 
or  been  useAd  to  the  state  by  embarkhig  in 
commeroe,  Improving  any  branch  of  the  arts, 
Of  introdndng  any  new  trade,  manufacture,  or 
inriDtion,  or  by  opening  or  improving  a  public 
road;  and  they  are  generally  dispena^  with  in 
the  case  of  mariners,  as  it  has  been  the  constant 
poBcy  of  Portugal  to  encourage  foreigners  to 
enter  and  auflnent  its  marine. — ^In  Spain,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  realm,  no  foreigner 
eonld  be  naturalized.   The  constitution  of  1887, 
howerer,  inchided  in  its  classification  of  Span- 
ish lubjeets  those  who  cQiould  receive  letters 
of  natorafiiation,  and  provided  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  dSedaratory  of  the  conditions 
open  which  such  letters  would  be  granted. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  un- 
settled or  difficult  to  ascertain.   AUthatcanbe 
gathered  is  that  5  years'  reddeiioe  is  necessary, 
that  the  applioant  must  be  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
de religion,  and  that  the  right  of  a  Spanish 
mbiect  to  renounce  his  alle^^ance  is  recc^P^uzed 
bylaw.— In  Sar^nia  any  person  who  hasresided 
ia  tiie  country  5  years,  and  has  purchased  real 
tttate  or  engaged  in  a  nsefid  commercial  busi- 
iMM,  may  tpply  to  the  minister  of  justice  to  be 
iiateralized.    The  implication  is  referred  to  the 
wancillors  of  state,  and  if  they  report  favor- 
wlylettersof  naturalizationaregranted,  which 
ttoit  be  signed  by  the  monarch.    These  condi- 
wnsmnrt  be  complied  with  in  every  case ;  even 
ttiekhig  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  them. 
In  the  Pip«l  States,  the  pope  may  naturalize  any 
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person  he  thinks  prq[>er.  It  is  a  power,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  exercised.  The  usual  course 
is  to  grant  it  after  5  years'  residence,  in  cases 
where  the  ^iplioant  has  purchased  real  estate, 
or  has  engaged  in  some  useful  commerciai 
business.  In  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  pre- 
vious to  the  changes  consummated  in  I860,  the 
king,  as  in  the  Papal  States,  naturalized  whom 
he  thought  prop^;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
power  was  very  unusuaL  The  genenJ  mode 
wasthesame  as  in  the  Papal  States.  InNaples 
and  the  Papal  States  none  could  be  admitted 
but  Catholics;  but  in  Sardinia  no  distinction 
is  made  on  the  ground  of  religion.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  several  Italian  states  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  are  averse  to  natural- 
izing foreigners.  Every  case,  even  in  Sardinia, 
is  closely  scrutinized.  In  1850,  in  consequence 
of  extensive  emigrati<ms  into  Sardinia  frcmi 
Lombardy,  Naplel  and  the  Papal  States,  a  vp^ 
del  act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  quali- 
fication of  residence  in  respect  to  this  dass  of 
Italians ;  but  the  law  has  since  be^i  repealed. 
In  the  reDubUc  of  San  Marino,  naturah^on 
is  granted  without  residence  on  the  payment 
of  $10,  the  republic  engaging  to  ffive  protec- 
tion for  three  weeks  to  any  naturdized  citizen 
taking  refbge  there. — ^In  Greece  the  policy 
of  the  government  has  been  absurdly  restric- 
tive. The  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
dispodtion  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  Greeks  of  the  isluids 
and  the  Turkish  provinces,  has  been  such  that 
no  enoouragement  has  been  held  out  to  this 
larse  body  of  the  Hellenic  £unily  to  auit  the  mis- 
en^le  and  tottering  empire  in  whi<m  tiiey  have 
been  bo  Imiff  oppressed.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is  at 

Eres^t  but  little  over  a  million,  when  it  might 
ave  been  two  or  three  millions  under  a  liberal 
systeuL  The  8d  article  of  the  constitution  of 
1848  defines  dtizens  (voXcnu)  to  be  those  who 
have  acquired  or  may  acquire  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  citizen  according  to  the  laws  df  the 
kingdom;  and  the  national  assembly  that  form- 
ed &e  constitution  passed  a  decree,  to  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated  in  that 
instrument,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
government  ^ould  neither  retain  nor  i^point 
to  places  in  the  public  service  those  who  were 
not  embraced  in  the  following  classes:  1,  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state,  and  those 
who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
to  the  end  of  1827,  or  who  came  to  Greece  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
those  who  took  a  military  and  decisive  part  in 
battles  with  the  enemy  by  sea  or  land  up  to 
1829 ;  2,  those  inhabitants  and  combatants 
of  continental  Greece  or  of  the  islands,  who 
tool;  up  arms  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
who  up  to  1887  came  and  established  tnem- 
selves  m  one  of  the  domes  (districts)  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  descendants  of  the  above 
claMcs.  Those  who  established  themselves  in 
the  kingdom  between  1827  and  1888,  are  de- 
dfldred  digible  in  two  years  after  the  publica- 
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tion  of  tiie  oonstitation  of  184S;  thoee  who 
established  themselves  between  1882  and  1888, 
after  8  years;  and  those  from  1887  to  the 
end  of  1848,  the  period  of  the  framing  of  the 
oonstitation,  after  4  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  by  a  law  subsequently  passed,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  though  not  a  native  of  the  kUigdom,  who 
possesses  a  property  qualification  of  100,000 
drachmas  (equivalent  to  $16,000,  a  large  fortune 
for  Greece),  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
jSovXi;  (chamber  of  representatives)  if  he  hasre- 
sided  6  years  in  the  country,  and  8  years  in  the 
province  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  number 
of  those  not  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  kingdom 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  we  are  not  informed 
whether  there  has  been  any  legi^tion  by  which 
they  can  acquire  the  privil^^  of  citizens. — 
In  Turkey  tiie  population  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  Turks  or  Mohammedans,  the 
ruling  race,  and  the  Bayas,  denominated  *^  the 
flock,"  who  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
tribes  are  Christians  or  Jews.  The  Bayas  are 
organized  in  distinct  communities,  havii^  their 
own  municipal  regulations,  as  Armenians,  Bul- 
garians, Bosnians,  Servians,  Latin  Christians, 
or  Jews,  under  a  recognized  head,  as  a  bishop, 
patriarcn,  or  other  ruler,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  sultan  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  com- 
munity. Besident  foreigners  may  become 
members  of  one  of  these  communities  with 
the  consent  of  the  body,  upon  giving  due 
notice  to  the  Porte,  and  when  admitted  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  bound  to  the 
obligations  of  Turkish  subjects.  Foreigners, 
not  members  of  one  of  these  communities,  are 
aliens  and  under  the  protection  of  their  respec- 
tive consuls.  The  Mohammedans  e^jo^  great- 
er privileges  tiban  the  Baya  communities,  and 
foreigners  of  whatever  creed  or  nation  may  be 
received  into  this  class  upon  embracing  Mo- 
hammedanism. Their  naturalization  is  both  a 
civil  ceremony  and  a  religious  rite.  It  consists 
in  going  first  to  the  Porte  or  the  executive 
authority  representing  it,  in  puttin|f  on  the  fez 
cap,  and  making  a  public  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  words:  "There  is  no  Qod  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet;"  and  then  repeating 
the  same  ceremony  in  the  mosque.  (3ircum- 
cision  is  also  a  condition ;  and  when  the  cere- 
mony is  gone  through,  the  proselyte  is  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  a  native-bom  Moham- 
medan subject.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  and  through- 
out all  the  Mohammeaan  countries,  natural- 
ization is  effected  in  the  same  way,  either 
by  embracing  Mohammedanism  or  by  being 
formally  admitted  a  member  of  one  of  the 
other  organized  communities. — ^In  the  Euro- 
pean states,  with  but  a  few  exceptions  which 
have  been  mentioned,  a  naturalized  foreigner 

doys  every  civil  and  political  right,  and  may 
d  the  highest  office.  In  all  of  them  nat- 
uralization IS  a  thing  of  rather  unusual  oc- 
currence, the  number  of  foreigners  who  be- 
come permanent  residents  in  any  one  of  them 
being  very  limited.  Those  who  do  are  chiefly 
ievoted  to  commercial  pursuits ;  and  as  natu- 


ralization, as  a  general  rale,  is  not  enentiil  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce,  k 
is  but  rarely  applied  for. — ^In  the  ^^reot 
West  India  islanos  belonging  to  European  pot- 
ers,  the  authority  to  nal^iralize  is  genenDy 
vefl^  in  the  sovereign  or  regulated  by  a  local 
law.  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  the  Spankh 
ordinance  of  Oct.  21,  1817,  the  captain-^eaosl 
may  grant  letters  of  license  for  domioHato 
to  all  resident  foreigners,  upon  their  taking  u 
oath  of  fidelity  and  submission  to  the  kv. 
These  letters  entitie  them  to  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  the  same  protectioois 
their  person  and  property  as  Spanish  auljects; 
but  for  the  first  5  years  of  d(»niciliation  thij 
cannot  engage  in  trade,  open  a  shop^  or  hecome 
owners  of  ships  or  vessels,  unless  m  partner- 
ship with  Spanish  subjects.  After  6  years  of 
domiciliation  they  can  become  naturalizei 
They  must  present  their  original  letter  of  fi- 
cense  to  the  captain-generaL  and  avow  M 
intention  to  make  the  island  their  pefp^ 
residence ;  and  if  it  appear  after  doe  inqniiT 
by  the  government  that  they  have  readed 
constantly  on  the  island  for  5  years,  and  are 
of  good  moral  character,  letters  of  natnralizi- 
tion  are  granted  to  them  after  they  have  avom 
fidelity  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  totiie 
crown,  and  to  the  laws,  and  renounced  all  for- 
eign allegiance  to  and  every  privilege  twM 
from  any  other  government.  When  thna  nat- 
uralized, they  and  their  legitimate  heirs  ind 
descendants  acquire  all  the  rights  and  priii- 
leges,  and  are  placed  upon  t^e  same  footing  si 
natural-bom  suljects.  Th«  provision,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  naturalization,  though  m 
in  fml  force,  has  become  practically  a  dead  kt- 
ter,  as  natives  ei\joy  but  few  privileges  whkai 
resident  or  domidled  fordgners  do  not  pose^ 
—In  Hayti,  by  a  modification  of  the  dvilow 
adopted  in  1860,  any  person  who  in  yirtae  of 
tiie  constitution  wishes  to  become  a  citixenniQ^ 
within  a  year  after  his  arrival  make  an  osfli 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  renoundng  aDfiP* 
ance  to  every  other  government,  upon  pr»J!"" 
ing  an  official  attestation  of  which  at  the  office 
of  the  president  of  Hayti,  he  receives  fromtMt 
officer  an  act  recognizing  him  as  a  citii^  <» 
the  republic.— In  Mexico  two  vears'  w«^ 
is  required,  and  one  year's  previous  dedaraoon 
of  intention.  This  declaration  is  in  the  lona 
of  a  petition  to  the  aywUamUnto  of  the  plwj 
where  the  applicant  resides.    Before  he  can  oe 


naturalized,  the  applicant  must  prove  wiow 
the  nearest  circuit  judge  that  he  is  of  the  Ui^ 
olic  religion,  and  has  a  trade,  P^^5^^^5 
income  sufficient  to  support  him.  *^^ 
ments  containing  this  proof  must  th^  je  m 
before  the  governor  or  political  chief  of  the  ob- 
triot  or  territory,  and,  if  aatisfactor^  letters  w 
naturalization  are  granted  bv  that  oflBcer  w  w 
applicant  upon  renor-  '-  -  ^-  ' — ^'  •"««»»' 


Col- 


and  swearing  to  support  the  constitntion.  v^ 
onists  who  settle  new  lands  can  be  natnrauw^ 


the 


a  year  after  they  have  settled,  and  ^^^^ 
naval  service  upon  taking  the  oath  of  ft"«B 
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anoe.    The  right  is  lost  hj  aooepting  office  or 
bj  becoming  naturidized  in  a  foreign  country. 
—^  Brazil  8  years'  previous  residence  is  requi- 
site, after  which  naturalization  is  effected  by  a 
joint  reeolntion,  which  must  pass  both  chion- 
bers  of  the  general  assembly  and  be  affirmed 
by  the  emperor.    By  a  law  passed  in  1860  chil- 
dren of  foreigners  bom  in  Brazil  have,  during 
their  minority,  the  political  condition  of  their 
parents;  but  on  reaching  their  m^ority  they 
acquire  the  rights  and  become  subject  to  the 
duties  of  BraidQian  citizens.    A  Brazilian  wo- 
man marrying  an  alien  follows  his  condition, 
but  upon  becoming  a  widow  is  considered  a 
Braziuan  subject  if  residing  in  Brazil,  or  if,  re- 
tmning  there,  she  declares  her  intention  to  fix 
her  residence  in  the  country;  and  a  foreign 
iroman  marrying  a  Brazilian  has  the  political 
ooDdition  of  her  husband.    In  Peru  and  in  Chili 
5  years'  preyious  reddence  is  necessary ;  but 
where  an  alien  has  married  a  native,  this  period 
is  reduced  to  4  years.— In  the  states  of  Oentral 
America  the  more  general  rule  is,  as  in  Brazil, 
to  nataraUze  the  alien  by  a  legislative  act.    In 
Costa  Rica  an  application  must  be  made  to  the 
president  of  the  republic,  accompanied  by  proof 
that  the  petitioner  has  resided  there  6  yeanu 
of  his  sood  conduct  during  that  perioo,  and 
of  his  having  honest  means  of  subsistence. 
Letters  of  naturalization  are  then  granted  him 
by  the  president  on  his  renouncing  his  previ- 
ous national  allegiance.    In  Honduras  foreign- 
ers are  natnraUzed  by  acquiring  real  estate  and 
a  residence  of  4  years;  but  if  one  marries  a 
Hondorian  wife  this  period  is  reduced  to  2 
years,  or  a  letter  of  naturalization  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature  for  services  render- 
ed to  tiie  state,  for  an  important  improvement 
in  agriculture  or  the  arts,  or  for  introduomg  a 
new  manufacture  in  the  country.    In  San  Sal- 
vador they  are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real 
estate  and  a  residence  of  6  years,  or  by  con- 
tracting marriage  with  a  Salvadorian  woman 
snd  a  residence  of  8  years,  or  by  obtaining 
a  letter  of  naturalization  fVpm  the  legislative 
body  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  causes 
as  m  Honduras.    In  most  of  the  states  of  Cen- 
tral America  naturalization  is  granted  by  the 
legislature  to  resident  forei^ers  generally  upon 
tppIicaUon  without  insistmg  upon  any  con- 
ditions; the  clause  that  it  is  upon  the  ground 
of  important  services  to  the  state,  &c.,  being 
iisnally  inserted  in  tiie  letters  of  naturalization 
IS  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

NAITD£,  Gabbiel,  a  French  bibliographer, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1600,  died  in  Abbeville  in 
1<S68.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  was 
fiff  some  time  physidan  to  Louis  Xm.  After^ 
ward  he  spent  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  obtained  a  diploma  as  doctor 
of  medicine ;  and  subseouentiy  he  officiated  as 
^tarian  of  several  cardinals  in  Rome  and  of 
warin  in  Paris.  Queen  Christina  appointed 
^  in  1652  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm,  but 
he  wu  compelled  to  leave  Sweden  on  account 
of  his  health,  and  died  on  his  homeward  jour- 


ney to  France.  He  was  a  scholar  of  extensive 
erudition,  and  collected  a  ffreat  number  of  rare 
books  and  MSS.  His  Bmiographia  PoUtica 
(Venice,  1688)  was  translated  into  French  in 
1642.  He  wrote  a  number  of  other  works, 
chiefly  on  political  and  bibliographical  subjecta 
A  collection  of  anecdotes  tvom  his  table  talk 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1708  under 
the  titie  of  Naudiana. 

NAUMANN,  JoHAiTN  Fbeedbioh,  a  German 
ornithologist,  bom  in  Ziebigk,  near  Kothen, 
Feb.  14, 1780,  died  in  K6then,  Aug.  15, 1857. 
His  fiather  was  Johann  Andreas  Naumann.  a 
well  known  ornithologist,  and  the  son,  after 
attending  school  at  Dessau  from  1790  to  1794, 
returned  home  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  botanv,  geology,  and  orni- 
thology. Later  he  turned  ms  attention  wholly 
to  the  last  named  science,  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  birds  of  Germany,  and  embodied  his 
observations  in  a  work  entitled  Naturgeschiehte 
der  Vdgel  Deut^cMands  (18  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822- 
'47),  embellished  by  plates,  a  large  number  of 
which  he  himself  engraved ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  many  other  ornithological  works. 
He  is  considered  the  first  of  German  ornitholo- 
gists, and  the  German  ornithological  society 
named  their  journal  from  him  Naumannia, 

NAUMAlfN,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  German 
composer,  bom  in  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden,  in 
1741,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct.  28,  1801.  When 
18  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterward 
settied  in  Venice,  where  he  remained  8  years 
teaching  and  composing  music.  In  1765  he 
returned  to  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  com- 
poser to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Shortiy  after 
ne  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  returning 
in  1769  to  compose  the  opera  of  Clemenza  a% 
TUo  for  the  marriage  of  tne  elector.  In  1772 
he  made  a  third  Journey,  and  resided  2  years  at 
Bome,  where  in  18  months  he  composed  5 
operas.  In  his  later  years  he  composed  much 
church  music. — ^Kasl  Fbibdbioh,  a  German 
mineralogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Dresden,  May  80,  1797.  He  was  ^ucated  at 
Freiberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jena.  After  graduating 
at  Jena  he  retumed  to  Freiberg  to  hear  the  lec- 
tures of  Mohs  on  mineralogy,  made  a  scientiflo 
journey  to  Norway  in  1821  and  1822,  and  em- 
bodied his  observations  in  a  work  entitied  Bd" 
trdge  rut  Kenntnm  Norwegem  (2  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1824).  In  1826  he  succeeded  Mohs  in  the  chair 
of  crystallography  in  IVeiberg,  and  in  1885  was 
also  appointea  professor  of  geognosy.  This 
position  he  held  till  ld42,  when  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Leipsic  as  professor  of  mineralogy 
and  geognosy.  He  has  written  much  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  profession. 

NAUMBURG,  a  fortified  German  town,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on 
the  Saale,  near  the  junction  of  the  Unstmt,  28 
m.  8.  S.  W.  from  HaDe ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It 
is  an  active  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town,  but  the  once  famous  fair  of  Naumburff 
has  lost  its  importance.  Among  the  principal 
pubUc  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  remarkable 
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*  fbr  lU  loftj  towers  and  doublD  ctotr,  and  the 
cburch  of  61  W^nz^^l  with  a  fjamous  picture  of 
Crimach.  An  annual  childreii^fl  fiestiTd  ia  cele- 
brated bore,  in  coDiinemor&tion  of  tbo  ndsi^g 

'  of  the  flJege  by  Ibe  Husaitea  nnder  Proc-ypius, 
wbicJi  according  to  tradition  took  plaoe  July 
28^  1433 J  in  eons^jquonce  of  Ibe  entreaties  of 
tbo  clnldren  of  NaBniborg.  This  event  has 
been  dramatized  in  Kotzebue^*  I>ie  EitmiUn 
wr  Nammburg^  bnt  its  autlientvcity  liaa  been 

'  4)aUad  in  question  hj  recent  hisjtoriani».    Several 

'  treaties  trere  eoncluded  at  Ntiumburg  in  the 
15Ui  and  Ifltb  centuries,  and  the  town  was  of 
great  strategetical  importance  durbfif  the  80 
years*  war  and  the  wars  of  1806  and  1618, 

NAUTILU9,  A  name  applied  to  both  the 
tetrabrancbiate  and  dibrancbiate  orders  of  the 

,  cepbalopod  mollnskgi.  In  tbe  former  the  true 
or  pearly  isantiluA  is  tlie  beet  known  species 
of  the  on] J  living  geuaa  representing  tbe  ex- 
tinct ehambered  ahella  (miSi  m  ammonites, 
orthoceratites,  torrilite^  <fec.)  wbieli  abounded 
do  ring  tlie  primary  and  secondary  gtolrigical 
agea;  in  the  ktter  bc'long^t  the  nautilus  of  the 
ancients  (tbe  paper  nautilas  of  tlie  modems), 
more  properly  called  argoofint.  For  tbe  ohar- 
aeters  of  the  class  and  ordera  see  Molia  SOA, — 
The  ^ena*^  nautilm  (linnO  bad  a  dim:oid,  sym- 
metncalT  nni valve  ishell^  with  simple  aperture, 
snturei,  and  siplmncle,  Tbe  orgiini^ation  of 
the  pearly  nauttluti  {N,  pompiUm^  Unn.),  was 
first  made  known  in  Prof  Owen^i*  cekbrated 
memoir  in  1832;  and  afterward  by  Gray, 
Grant,  De  Blainville,  Valenciennes,  and  Hux- 
ley-, the  laet  In  the  "  Proceedinfra  of  the  lin- 
Bsean  Society  of  London,**  vol,  iii.  No.  9,  for 
Aug.  1868.  Tlie  jvosterior  portion  of  the  bo4y, 
containing  tbe  viscera,  la  m%  ^onootb,  and 
adapted  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  tbe  ahell ; 
the  anterior  h  mn&eidarr  including  tlie  organs 
of  sense  and  locomotion,  and  can  be  retracted 
within  the  shell ;  the  mantle  is  very  thia  be- 
hind, and  prolonged  through  tbe  calcareous 
tube  of  the  oecupted  chamber  aa  a  membra- 
noTifl  siphon,  and  Ui rough  all  tbe  divisions  of  the 
shell  to  tbe  central  nxicleus ;  on  the  appec  part 
of  the  bead  is  a  broad  triangular  mudeular 
hoo<l^  the  back  part  eieavated  for  the  inyolut- 
od  convexity  of  tlie  bliell,  protecting  the  head 
when  retracted,  and  used  m  a  foot  for  creeping 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea  with  tbe  shell  upper- 
inoat»  On  each  side  of  tbe  bead  are  20  perfo- 
rated digitated  proccs^sof  a  conical  form,  each 
eontaimng  a  long  finely  ringed  tenUcle,  whose 
inner  suHace  is  eloeely  set  with  narrow  trans- 
Terse  plates;  the  eyes,  large  and  prominent, 
are  placed  on  Bhort  pedicels  on  the  side  of  the 
head  behind  the  dtgi  tat  ions;  the  STihooular 
processes  have  no  tentacles,  and  are  rudimen- 
tary estemal  ears,  their  canty  extending  to 
the  auditory  capsule.  The  mouth  has  S  homy 
mandiblea,  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot  reversed, 
the  lower  overlapping  tlie  upper,  moving  ver- 
tically, and  implanted  in  tliii'k  muscular  walls: 
liia  snrronnding  circular  ftmhy  lip  baa  4  labial 
,  each  pierced  by  12  canals,  contain- 


ing each  a  small  retractile  tentade,  making^ 
with  the  88  digital  and  4  ophthalmic,  IK)  ten- 
tacles on  and  around  the  head.  The  internal 
cartilaginous  skeleton  is  conitned  to  the  lover 
surface  of  the  head,  a  part  6f  the  cephalic  ner- 
vous system  being  protected  in  a  groove  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  the  2  great  muscles  which 
fix  the  body  to  the  shell  are  attached  to  it. 
The  fimnel  is  very  muscular,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal orsan  of  free  locomotion,  the  aniiAiI  being 
propdled  backward  by  a  succession  of  jeru 
occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  ^ected  re- 
spiratory currents  against  the  surroundznc 
water.  The  capacious  crop  opens  into  an  ovu 
muscular  gizzard ;  the  intestine  terminates  in 
the  branchial  cavity  near  the  base  of  the  fbn- 
nel;  the  liver  is  buUnr,  and  the  bile  is  derived 
from  arterial  Uood ;  there  is  no  ink  gland.  Sea 
water  is  admitted  ihto  the  pericardium;  the 
branchiffi  are  2  pairs,  without  oranchial  hearta, 
the  larger  branchia  supporting  48  vascular 
folded  plates  on  each  side,  the  smaller  86 ;  tbe 
large  veins  near  the  heart  have  clusters  of  fol- 
licles attached  to  them,  according  to  Owen 
seeming  to  be  homologous  with  the  so  called 
renal  glands  d  lower  moUusks ;  by  some  they 
are  considered  as  diverticula  to  relieve  the  cir- 
culation during  the  varying  pressures  to  which 
the  annual  is  subjecte>d«  The  tongue  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  papUhe  and  spmea.  The 
nautilus,  though  the  lowest  of  the  cephalopoda, 
ofibrs  a  nearer  approach  to  the  vertebrate  type 
than  does  anv  other  articulate,  in  the  per^Mt 
symmetry  of  the  organs,  the  larger  proportion 
of  muscle,  the  increased  bulk  ana  concentraidon 
of  the  nervous  centres  in  and  near  the  head, 
in  the  vertical  oppomtion  of  the  jawa,  in  the 
gustatory  papilhe  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
cartilaginous  cephalic  skeleton.  The  food  of 
the  nautilus  consists  of  other  moUusks  and  of 
crustaceans,  showing  that  its  natural  habitat  is 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  creeps  about 
shell  upward.  The  parts  of  the  shell  progres- 
sively vacated  during  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal are  successively  partitioned  off  into  air- 
tight chambers  by  thin  smooth  plates  concave 
toward  the  opening,  with  sinuous  nn^rgfna^ 
growing  from  the  drcumference  toward  the 
centre,  and  pierced  by  the  membranous  s^h<HL 
The  young  animal,'  before  the  shell  beoomes 
camerated,  cannot  rise  from  tbe  bottom ;  but 
the  older  ones  can  come  to  the  surface  by 
changes  in  the  expansion  of  the  soft  parts,  by 
a  sh^t  vacuum  produced  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  occupied  chamber,  and,  according  to 
some,  by  the  exhalation  of  some  light  gas  into 
the  deserted  chambers:  they  rise  m  the  wato* 
as  a  balloon  does  in  the  air,  with  the  abili^ 
also  of  directing  the  motions  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  means  of  the  funnel^  they  fioat  at  tbe 
surface  sbdl  upward,  and  smk  quickly  by  re- 
versing the  shelL  The  proportion  of  the  air 
chambers  to  the  dwelling  chamber  ia  such  that 
the  shell  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  water ;  the  siphon  oommunicatea  with  the 
pericardium,  and  is  probably  filled  with  fluid 
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fromUuitoaTity;  itoondnctsBmallvessekforthe 
imfarition  of  the  diell,  atid  perhsps  for 'eecretoiy 
porposes.    A  large  and  perfect  shell  will  weigh 
6  or  t  oz.,  and  the  soft  parts  5  or  6  oz.  il^re ; 
the  extOTior  omst  of  the  shell  is  whitish  with 
&wn-ook>red  streaks  and  bands,  and  l^e  inte- 
rior has  a  beaatifbl  pearl 7  lostre,  and  is  in  re- 
quest bj  cabinet  makers  and  Jewellers ;  bj  re- 
nMMng  the  external  coat  by  adds,  the  pearl  j 
svfbee  is  readily  exposed,  and  shells   thus 
treated  and  richly  engraved  were   formerly 
h^y  prfaed  as  ornaments  for  the  mantlepieoe 
and  ^eboard.    This  species  is  so  common  in 
the  8.  I^Msifio,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  ibey  are  carried  by  the  winds  and  car- 
rents  to  the  island  shores,  where  they  are  nsed, 
when  smoke-dried,  for  food;  in  the  Papuan 
ait^pelago  the  shells  are  used  as  common 
ntemis ;  they  are  fonnd  from  the  Persian  gnlf 
and  Indian-ocean  to  the  CHiinese  seas  and  the 
Padfic    In  the  nmbilicated  nantihis  (If,  nm- 
MUcaiHt,  Leeier)  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell 
dees  not  envelope  and  conceal  the  others ;  the 
diape  is  ventriooee,  the  sarface  reticnlated.  and 
yie  edor  dosky  smoky,  with  nnmerons  delicate 
ohestmit  flammnles  (5  to  the  inch).    In  the 
if.  tarobiauUtiu  (Soland.),  like  the  last  from  the 
8.  Pacific,  &e  sar&ce  is  smooth  and  shining, 
the  color  ochreons,  with  8  chestnut  flammnles 
to  the  in<^   and  the  sides  nndolated  with 
^sdnet  waves.     A  nantilns   extended  in  a 
sMght  line  would  be  a  shell  like  a  fossil 
or&ooeraidte;    in  the  ammonites  the  shell  is 
ooQed  as  in  the  nautilus,  but  is  strengthened 
by  arched  ribs  and  dome-shaped  elevations  on 
the  convex  surface. — The  paper  nautilus  or 
arvonaot  belongs  to  the  octopod  mup  of  the 
dimnehiate  oephalopods,  or  to  the  aeetabuU- 
fira  of  D^Orbigny,  from  the  arms  beinff  pro- 
"nded  with  suokmg  didos.    The  argonaut  differs 
from  the  true  nautilus  in  the  fums  of  larser 
»ie  and  more  complicated  structure,  partiiuly 
eonneeted  by  membrane  at  the  base;  in  the 
larger  and  more  complex  eyes,  not  peduncu- 
laled  but  kdffed  in  orbits;  in  the  gills  being 
011)7  B  in  number,  each  witili  a  branchial  heart ; 
ia  tlie  Amnel  being  an  entire  tube ;  and  In  the 
preseoee  of  an  ink  gland  and  bag  for  its  secre- 
tion,   in  the  genus  arginuiuta  Qiinn.),  in  the 
ftmales,  which  alone  have  a  shell  as  an  egg  re- 
OBptacle,  the  1st  or  dorsal  pair  of  the  8  arms 
are  dilaM  into  broad  thin  membranes,  which 
seercle  and  sustain  the  verv  light,  paper-like, 
ttileareous,  symmetrical,  and  single-chambered 
Ml ;  like  ^e  other  arms,  these  are  provided 
with  trowsof  suctorial  disks,  extending  around 
tie  whole  ckmimferenoe,  by  means  of  which 
tiMannnal  retains  the  shell  in  position;  the  6 
noa-palmated  arms  serve  as  organs  of  prehen- 
iioB,  of  looomotaon,  as  the  animal  dhigs  itself 
skNig  the  bottom  or  climbs  the  rocks  in  search 
of  food,  and  as  anchors ;  the  shell,  as  in  the 
™«fflua,  is  carried  above  the  body.    The  arms 
tt^  rttaAod  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalic 
^^|^8iga;  the  suckers  are  completely  under 
we  mini  of  the  animal^  which  can  ftsten  or 


rela^  them  instantly.  Bw  imm  bg  i  s  etifeotod  i  n 
a  retrograde  manner  by  the  ejwt^  etirrents 
from  the  fhnneL  The  s^kln  i»  soft  and  tender, 
and  includes  a  great  nam  her  of  cells  contAin- 
ing  pigment  matter  of  difTorent  colore,  whose 
contractions  and  expan^iona^  with  the  eurfetee 
movements,  ^ve  it  a  remarkable  po^-^r  of 
rapidly  changmg  its  tints.  There  b  no  bter- 
nal  shell,  and  it  is  now  aeeertained  that  the 
external  shell  is  peculiar  to  the  female^  and  is 
only  an  incubating  and  protective  nest  fur  the 
egffs ;  it  is  not  the  hotnolo^e  of  the  internal 
ruoimentary  shell  of  tbe  cuttle  fish,  nor  t>f  the 
external  chambered  shell  of  the  nautilus,  but 
rather  answers  to  the  coeoon  of  leeehei  and 
other  articulates,  or  to  the  egg-fioat  of  the 
delicate  gasteropod  ittTifAmii;  the  eggs  are  at- 
tached by  thread-lixe  stalks  to  the  mvolated 
spire  of  the  shell,  behind  and  beoeath  the  k*dy 
of  the  fomale.  The  best  known  epeeies^  the  A* 
argo  (linn.),  inhabits  the  Atlantie,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans,  and  t!ie  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially about  Sicily.  In  thij  last  named  kw^ality 
Madame  Power  made  the  esperimcnta  t^hieh 
detemdned  that  the  argonunt  i»  the  maker  of 
its  own  shell,  and  not  a  paranitje  or!  en  }> ant  like 
tiie  hermit  crab ;  this  question  arose  fruin  Urn 
fact  that  the  animal  has  no  muscular  or  other 
attachment  to  ttie  shell,  and  has  been  known 
voluntarily  to  quit  it,  and  survive  in  captivity 
a  conmderable  time  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  it ;  it  also  repairs  the  shell  when  broken 
by  the  agency  of  the  palmated  arms.  For  an 
account  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  para- 
ritism  (among  the  advocates  of  the  former 
being  De  Lamarck,  Leach,  De  Blainville,  Brod- 
erip,  and  Bowerby,  and  among  those  of  the 
latter  Ouvier.  Duvemoy,  Ferussac.  and  D'Or- 
bi|^y),  and  for  an  extensive  bibliography  on 
this  ammal,  see  "Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  "  vol.  v.  pp.  869-'81 
(1856).  Leach,  who  considered  the  animal  a 
paradte,  described  it  as  the  genus  ocythoi.  The 
sexes  are  distinct ;  the  specimens  usually  ibund 
are  all  females,  the  males  having  been  xml^l  re- 
cently described  as  parasites  under  the  name 
of  hictoeotyluB ;  this  is  a  worm-like  body,  re- 
sembling the  arm  of  a  cuttle  iieh,  the  under 
surface  bordered  with  40  or  60  pairs  of  alter- 
nating suckers ;  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
parasitic  annelid,  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
spermatophorous  fenn  of  the  nude  argonaut, 
deciduous  during  sexual  congress,  and  attach- 
ing itself  within  the  mantle  of  the  female ;  in 
this  genus  it  is  the  8d  arm  of  the  left  side 
which  is  thus  deciduous  and  hollowed  for  the 
q)ermatic  receptacle.  The  male  argonaut  has 
no  shell  and  no  palmated  arms,  and  is  only 
about  }  of  the  size  of  the  female.  The  argo- 
naut, according  to  Rang,  rises  to  the  sur&ce 
shell  upward,  tummff  it  downward  when  it 
floats  on  the  water ;  by  retracting  the  6  arms 
withm  the  shell  and  placing  the  pidmated  ones 
on  the  outside,  it  can  quickly  sink,  explaining 
why  the  animal  ^s  so  rarely  taken  with  the 
ahell.    There  is  a  spedmen  of  this  rare  animal 
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in  BostoiLbelong^iigto  the  fiunilj  of  the  lute 
Dr.  J.  0.  Warren.  The  shell  is  flexible  in  the 
water,  bat  yery  fra^le  when  dry ;  a  ipecimen, 
the  largest  known,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history,  is  10  inches  long,  6^ 
brMid,  and  the  opening  4  inches  wide ;  this  cost 
the  donor  $500.  Many  species  of  the  genus  are 
described. 

NAUVOO,  a  town  of  Hancock  co..  111.,  on 
a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  head 
of  the  lower  rapids,  62  m.  aboye  Qnincy  and 
220  m.  above  8t  Louis :  pop.  in  1867  estimated 
at  8,000.  It  was  founded  hy  the  Mormons  in 
1840,  and  contained  about  16,000  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  in  1846  by  the 
neighboring  people.  The  city  was  regularly 
lidd  out  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  ri^t 
angles,  and  the  houses  were  built  generally  of 
logs,  with  a  few  frame  and  brick  buildings  in- 
terspersed. A  temple  180  feet  long  by90  wide 
was  erected  of  pofished  limestone.  The  bs^- 
tlstery  was  in  the  basement,  and  held  a  large 
stone  basin  supported  by  12  colossal  oxen.  In 
1848  this  building  was  set  on  fire  by  an  incen- 
diary, and  all  destroyed  except  the  walls,  which 
on  May  27, 1860,  were  overthrown  by  a  tor- 
nado. For  a  few  years  subsequent  to  1860, 
Nanvoo  was  the  aboide  of  M.  Oabet,  the  French 
communist,  and  a  few  t)llowers. 

NAYAJOES,  a  branch  of  the  great  Apache 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexi- 
co. They  occupy  a  district  between  the  rivers 
San  Juan  and  Little  Colorado,  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado,  but  make  frequent  incursions  into 
the  Mexican  settlements  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
where  they  commit  great  depredations,  carry- 
ing off  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep. 
In  1846  an  expedition  under  Col.  Doniphim 
was  sent  against  them,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  very  brief  duration.  In  1849  CoL 
Washington  marched  against  them,  and  reach- 
ed the  cafion  de  Chell^  a  fastness  among  the 
mountains  exceedingly  difficult  to  Approach, 
where  a  second  treaty  was  made.  Sut  the 
murder  of  some  of  their  people  by  the  Mexi- 
cans led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  their 
part,  which  was  not  quieted  until  Col.  Sumner 
with  a  strong  force  once  more  entered  their 
stronghold  in  1861,  and  constructed  at  Cafion- 
dto  Bonito,  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  a 
strong  military  post  which  he  called  Fort  De- 
fiance. From  Uiis  fort  Col.  Sumner  inarched 
with  6  companies  of  dragoons  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  against  the  Nav^joes;  but,  although 
several  skirmishes  took  place  between  them, 
the  Indians  avoided  a  general  fiffht.  Finding 
the  troops  had  permanently  established  them- 
selves in  their  country,  the  Nav^joes  soon  after 
i^proached  the  fort  in  a  formidable  body  and 
solicited  an  interview.  It  was  at  once  granted, 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  their  part  to 
cease  hostilities  and  depredations  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  puebllD  of  Tunice  and 
MoquL  Since  that  time  these  Indians  have 
vondncted  themselves  better  toward  the  troops, 


but  their 'depredations  continue  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  M%|or  Backus,  who  was  in  command 
at  Fo|t  Defiance  for  a  year,  does  not  place  so 
low  an  estimate  as  some  others  on  this  people. 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  he  says: 
"As  a  nation  they  do  not  deserve  the  charac- 
ter given  them  by  the  people  of  New  Mexioa 
From  the  period  of  their  earliest  history^  the 
Mexicans  have  iiyured  and  oppressed  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  power ;  and  because  these 
Indians  have  redressed  their  own  wrongs,  the 
Mexicans  have  represented  them  as  a  nation  of 
thieves  and  assassins."  These  people  were 
formerly  represented  by  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers as  considerably  advanced  in  civilization, 
cultivating  the  soil,  and'  dwelling  in  large 
houses;  an  error  into  which  they  doubtless  fSl 
by  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  Poeblo 
tribes  which  really  .possess  these  arts.  The 
language  of  the  Navuoes  clearly  identifiee  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Apache  family,  and  for  Uie 
advances  they  have  made  in  the  arts  they  are 
no  doubt  indebted  to  the  Moqui,  Zufii,  and  other 
Pueblo  tribes  near  them.  They  cultivate  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  artificial  irrigation,  the  rich 
soil  in  the  valleys  where  they  have  fixed  resi- 
dences, with  rude  and  very  primitive  imple- 
ments of  their  own  manufacture.  They  raise 
com,  pumpldns,  and  mcdons,  and  a  little  wheat 
Thev  also  raise  horses,  sheep,  and  a  few  homed 
cattle  and  goats;  but  the  largest  additions  to 
their  stock  of  sheep  and  mules  are  by  stealing 
from  the  settlements  near  the  Bio  Grande. 
This,  the  Indian  agents  assert,  is  not  done  by 
the  tribe  at  large,  or  even  countenanced  by 
it,  but  by  bad  men  of  the  tribe  whose  move- 
ments the  chiefis  cannot  control.  They  manu- 
facture their  own  blankets  and  other  articles 
for  clothing,  from  wool  taken  from  their  own 
sheep,  some  of  which  are  of  a  superior  texture, 
and  command  from  $26  to  $60  in  the  shops 
of  Santa  F6  and  £1  Paso.  These  blankets  are 
much  sought  after  both  by  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans, who  wear  them  as  sen»>es.  Cotton  blank- 
ets are  also  found  among  tnem,  but  these  are 
made  by  the  Pneblo  tril^  furdier  south,  who 
raise  thdr  cotton.  Unlike  the  Pneblo  Indians, 
who  live  in  well  built  houses  of  adobe  or  stone, 
the  Navfjoes  dwell  in  mde  wigwams  constmct- 
ed  with  poles  and  branches  of  trees,  and  often 
in  the  caverns  and  fissures  so  common  in  the 
rocky  calions  (defiles)  of  their  country.  As 
often  as  they  change  their  grazing  grounds, 
they  repair  and  reoccupy  some  desertM  lodge, 
but  never  one  in  which  a  person  has  died.  In 
the  winter  they  remove  to  the  south,  where 
there  is  little  snow  and  better  pasturage  for 
their  animals.  The  Navigo  almost  lives  on 
horseback ;  and  few  men  €^Qpal  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  that  animal.  There  are  individuals 
among  them  who  own  from  400  to  600  horses, 
many  of  which  are  worth  from  $60  to  $600 
each,  and  some  will  command  a  higher  price. 
Mijor  Backus,  who  vpeut  some  years  uierO) 
was  infonned  by  U.  S.  officers  who  attended  a 
gathering  of  them,  that  they  saw  at  least  2,000 
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boneB  near  CSenega  Jnanito,  feeding  on  the 
pLun  under  the  charge  of  herdsmen,  and  that 
m  addition  at  least  500  Indians  were  mounted 
dnring  the  whole  day  and  night    Ool.  Eaton 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  also  among  this 
people,  has  a  very  low  estimate  of  them,  con- 
fiidenng  them  the  rudest,  least  intelligent,  and 
least  ciyilixed  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indiuis  he  has 
ever  seen.     Bnoh  progress  as  they  hare  made 
he  thinks  is  owing  to  their  interoourse  with 
the  Spanish  population  in  New  Mezioo.    The 
government    of   this  people   is   patriarchaL 
''  There  are  rich  men  among  them,''  saysMioor 
Baekus,  ^  whose  possessions  consist  of  large 
heids  (k  horses  and  sheep.    Every  drove  and 
herd  is  neoeasarily  attended  by  herders ;  hence, 
every  man  has  many  dependants,  who  are  obe- 
dioit  to  his  will  in  peace  or  war.    The  only 
deetiTe  office  among  them  is  that  of  war  chief^ 
and  sach  office,  I  believe,  expires  with  the  oc- 
canon  that  created  it    Every  rich  Navajo  may 
be  eoDsidered  the  chief  of  Ins  clan,  or  of  his 
own  dependants;  and  these  clans  are  usually 
friendly  with  each  other,  and  make  cause  against 
a  common  enemy.  -In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  many  who  recognise  no  leader,  and  who 
lire  like  vagabonds,  stealing  indiscriminately, 
as  ocoasion  offers,  ftom  friends  and  foes."  Mr, 
ItoriweUier,  the  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico, 
in  ids  report  for  1864  states  that  ^^  there  is  one 
band  of  the  Navijoes  who  have  separated 
themselTes  from  their  tribe,  and  removed  east- 
ward to  the  nmghborhood  of  the  Utahs  and 
Jicarilias,"  who  have  committed  the  depreda- 
tions referred  to.    Like  all  otiier  Indians,  the 
Nav^oes  are  very  superstitious.    They  never 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  gray  squirrel,  yet  delight  in 
that  of  the  prairie  dog.    Their  weapons  of  war 
are  the  Umce  and  bow  and  arrows,  the  former 
Twy  long  and  pointed  with  a  shan)  flint  or 
iron.    Their  arrows  are  also  pointed,  and  are 
diaoharged  with  great  precision.    They  use  a 
diield  made  of  raw  hide,  which  is  almost  im- 
pervious to  a  musket  balL    On  their  heads 
th^  wear  a  sort  of  cap  made  of  deer  skin, 
crowned  with  feathers,  which  much  resembles 
an  ancient  h^met    A  Navi^o  in  full  costume, 
with  his  bow,  arrows,  lance,  and  shield,  is  a 
▼wy  wartike-looking  character.    The  young 
▼omen  are  conridered  the  property  of  their 
parents  until  tiiey  marry.    Prior  to  the  mar- 

S\  a  contract  is  made  between  the  groom 
tiie  frither  of  the  girl.  The  usual  consider- 
atkm  paid  is  6  or  6  horses,  but  for  a  girl  of 
nperior  beauty  and  acoompHshments  12  and 
e?te  15  horses  are  obtained.  A  woman  may 
lasve  her  husband  for  sufficient  cause.  They 
do  not  maintain  a  hi^  character  for  chastity. 
Mr.  GfMK  estimates  this  tribe  at  10,000  souls, 
vluch  Mi^  Backus  brieves  does  not  differ  ma- 
toiittj  fttnn  the  truth ;  whOe  Governor  Bent, 
in  a  communication  to  the  government  in  1846, 
estimitee  them  at  7,000. 

H  AV  ARETTE,  or  Na  vabrkts,  Juan  Fkbvav- 
niz,  snraamed  El  Mudo  (the  Mute),  a  Spanish 
vtist,  bom  in  Lognmo  in  1626,  died  in  Toledo, 


March  28, 1679.  He  was  of  noble  parentage. 
In  his  third  year  he  lost  his  hearing  from  severe 
illness,  and  in  consequence  his  speech  also.  He 
studied  painting  in  th#  monastery  of  the  Hie- 
rcmymites  at  Es&ella,  and  afterward  inilorence, 
Bome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  spending  some  time 
at  Venice  as  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  1668  he  was 
iq>pointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  sacred  subjects,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  in  the  Esou- 
risL  Navarette  was  well  versed  in  sacred  and 
profrme  historv  and  mythdogy  as  well  as  in 
the  science  and  literature  of  his  art  He  could 
read  and  write  well,  and  expressed  his  ideas 
to  others,  by  means  of  signs,  with  great  clear- 
ness. Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  him  as  the  Span- 
ish artist  who  was  best  able  to  cope  with  his 
Italian  rivals. 

N AY ARINO,  or  Niogastbo,  a  fortified  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Navarino,  6  m.  N.  from  Modon, 
and  8  m.  from  Old  Navarino,  which  stands  on 
tibie  N.  coast  of  the  bay,  near  the  ruins  of  Mes- 
senian  Fylos ;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  has  a  cita- 
del, situated  on  a  high  rock.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct, 
and  some  antique  marble  pillars  adorning  the 
front  of  tiie  principal  mosque.  The  bay  of  Na- 
varino \b  about  8  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with 
from  12  to  26  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  shut  in 
by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  or  Sphagia,  famous 
for  the  victory  achieved  there  by  the  Athenian 
Oleon  over  the  Spartans,  426  B.  0.  The  scene 
of  Byron^s  ^*  Oorsair"  is  said  to  be  laid  in  the 
same  iaiand,  which  has  always  been  a  notorious 
resort  of  pirates.  Here,  on  Oct  20,  1827,  the 
combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Bnssia  gained  a  dedsive  victory  over  the  Turk- 
iah-Egyptian  fleet,  which  greatly  promoted  the 
success  of  the  Greeks  in  thdr  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

NAVARRE  (Span.  2favarra%  an  administra- 
tive province  ima  captain-gene^cy  in  the  N. 
E.  of  Spain,  between  Aragon,  Old  Oastile,  and 
Biscay,  bounded  N.  by  France  and  the  Pyr6- 
n6es,  £.  by  the  provinces  of  Huesca  and  Sara- 
gossa,  S.  by  Saragossa  and  Logrofio,  and  W. 
by  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa;  area  about  2,600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1867,  808,622.  The  counixy  gen- 
erally is  intersected  by  small  mountain  ranges 
projecting  southward  from  the  Pyr6n^ ;  %xit 
near.Uie  banks  of  the  Ebro,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  southern  frontier,  there  are  wide  and 
fertile  plains.  Beside  that  river,  Navarre  is 
waterea  by  its  tributary,  the  Aragon,  which, 
coming  fix>m  the  N.  E.,  receives  several  smaller 
streams,  running  due  S.  fix>m  the  mountains, 
and  toward  the  N.  W.  by  the  upper  Bidassoa, 
which  falls  mto  the  bay  of  BiM)ay.  While  the 
mountainous  region  is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuit- 
able for  tillage,  the  valleys  are  fertile  in  wheat, 
maiae,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp,  flax,  oil,  wine, 
and  liquorice  are  also  produced :  but  hoik  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  in  Navarre  are  yet 
in  a  very  backward  state.  The  facilities  ^r 
trade  are  inconsiderable;  the  canal  of  Aragm, 
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wMoh  oonneoto  Tudela  and  Saragpeaa,  is  liie 
prinoipal  meanB  of  interoonrse  with  the  ad- 
Joiniog  provinoeB  on  the  £.,  while  the  high 
rotd  from  Pampelnna  Id  Madrid  is  the  thor- 
oa^&re  toward  the  8. ;  bat  Navarre  will  soon 
have  its  share  in  the  railroad  improvements 
now  going  on  in  the  peninsnla.  It  c(nn»nni- 
oates  directl  jT  with  France  through  monntain 
passes  or  defiles,  the  most  celebnied  of  which 
IB  that  of  Ronoesvalles,  where  the  army  of 
Qharlemagne  was  de&ated,  and  the  repnted 
scene  of  me  death  of  Roland.  In  the  rnoun* 
takis,  beside  the  Pyrenean  limestone,  iaeper 
and  marble  pocnr  in  large  beds ;  there  are 
several  iron  mines,  and  one  of  copper,  nn- 
merons  thermal  springs,  and  a  qnarry  c^  rock 
salt  at  Yohierra.  "nie  forest  trees  of  the 
Pyr^n^  chiefly  consisting  of  pines,  beeches, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts,  fhmish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  building  timber.  Wolves,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  and  wild  oats  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  principal  occupation  of  the  people 
is  pasturing  sheep,  goats,  and  ci^e.  Wool, 
gndn,  and  wine  are  uie  diief  exports,  and  silk 
and  cotton  fabrics  and  colonial  produce  the 
most  important  imports.  The  Navarreae  are 
tall  and  well  formed,  and  evince  an  ini^pend- 
ent  spirit  and  great  attachment  to  their  reli- 

Sn  and  ancient  privilesea.  The  Oastilian 
gnage  is  generally  used  among  them;  but 
&e  Basque  is  spc^en  in  the  N.  and  W.  dis^cts. 
Capital,  Pampeluna. — ^This  province,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  Upper  Navarre,  once  formed 
a  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  Lower  Navarre, 
whi<£  is  situated  on  the  north^n  slope  of  the 
Pyr6ni6es,  witi^  the  limits  of  France.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  Ohristian  principalities  founded 
afber  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  and 
in  fact,  althon^  occasionally  overran  by  those 
invaders,  was  never  subdued.  It  acknowledged 
for  a  while  the  supremacy  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  immediate  succooror,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire ; 
bnt  in  881,  under  Count  Aznar,  it  vindicated 
its  independence,  which  was  sanctioned  in  887 
by  the  diet  of  Tribur.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  under  Sancho  UI.,  sumamed  the 
Great,  its  Ihnits  were  considerably  enlarged; 
and  it  was  for  a  while  the  most  powerful 
among  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  In 
1^84  it  fell  by  inheritance  to  Thibault,  count 
of  rhampagne,  whose  granddaughter  Jeanne 
in  1278  married  Philip  the  Fair  of  France; 
and  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the 
throne  in  1285,  Navarre  was  united  to  France. 
This  union  lasted  48  years;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  YI.  of  Yalois,  Navarre  returned 
to  its  own  sovereigns.  Jeanne,,  the  dao^ter 
of  Louis  X  of  France,  the  lawful  heiress, 
brought  the  Navarrese  crown  to  the  house  of 
Evreux,  from  which,  by  intermarriage,  it  passed 
in  succession  to  the  houses  of  Aragon  in  1426, 
of  Foix  in  1479,  and  finally  of  Albret  in  1484. 
The  whole  of  Spanish  Navarre  was  in  1512 
seized  by  Ferdinand  the  C^itholic,  king  of 
Aragon;  and  henceforth  the  kingdom  was  lim- 
ited to  the  small  district  known  as  French  or 


Lower  Navarre.  By  the  msirriage  of  Bda 
Antoine  to  Jeanne  a'Albret  Natarre  was  as- 
quired  by  the  honse  of  Bourbon^  and  theb  aoi 
Henry  of  Navarre,  in  1589,  inherited  thethnos 
of  France.  His  suceeesors,  untfl  18S0,  A^ 
themselves  kings  of  fVanoe  and  Navarre. 

NAYABBETE,  Domxmo  EsBiAvm,  t 
^Mnish  missionary,  bom  in  Penafiel,  died  ia 
St.  Domingo  in  1689.  He  Joined  the  JkmM^ 
can  order,  and  in  1647  was  sent  to  the  Fl^ 
|Ane  islands,  where  he  became  prf^bflsor  of 
theology  in  the  college  of  Manila.  Subn- 
quently  visiting  China,  he  penetrated  into  Hm 
interior  <^  the  empire,  and  was  for  some  jmt 
superior  of  his  oider  in  thai  re^on ;  but  do- 
ing a  persecution  he  was  apprehended  and  not 
to  Canton,  whence  he  escaped  to  Macao,  toek 
ship  for  Europe,  and  reached  home  in  16Ti 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Borne,  and  pitK 
tested  to  the  pope  against  the  poheyof  th« 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Chins^  whom  he  accmed 
of  accommodating  themseWee  more  thaa  vai 
lawftil  to  the  customs  of  the  natives.  In  1^ 
he  was  fq>pointed  archbislK^  of  St.  DomiDia 
He  publi^ed  TratadoB  hiitorieatjfMieoifim- 
eM,  y  reiigio$(>$  de  la  moncnxkia  ae  Ohiim  (foL, 
Madrid,  1676).  A  second  volume  of  this  woA^ 
relating  mainly  to  the  dilutes  between  the 
Jesuit  and  Dominican  nuasionaries,  was  sop- 
pressed  by  the  inquisition,  and  a  third  vtf 
written  but  never  printed. 

NAYARRETE,  Mastiho  FtssAXtm,  a 
&>anish  hlMorian,  bom  in  Abalos^  Old  Ouiile. 
Nov.  9, 1765,  died  in  Ma^id,  Oct.  8, 1644.  B« 
was  educated  at  Yergara,  and  in  1780  entered 
the  navy  as  a  nudshipman.  He  croiied  with 
the  Spa^dii  fleet  in  the  flngli^  channel  in  ItSl, 
was  preset  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  and  th» 
conse^ent  destruction  of  the  fipanish  flotfnj 
batteries  in  Sept.  1782,  and  afterward  eerm 
against  the  Mocmv  and  Algerines.  In  1780, 
Ming  compelled  to  quit  active  service  on  aocooBt 
of  his  health,  he  was  commisdoned  by  the  I^m^ 
ish  government  to  compile  from  the  national 
ardliives  a  coUection  of  documents  on  tiie  )d>- 
tory  of  Spanish  maritime  discovery.  He  in- 
terrupted Ins  labors  to  return  to  sea  when  war 
was  declared  with  France,  and  remained  sM 
until  he  was  appointed  in  1797  toa  post  in  the 
ministry  of  marine.  On  the  Frencn  kivaMB 
he  redred  to  Seville,  refnring  to  accept  om 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  182S  he  M 
made  chief  of  the  hydrof^raphical  depsrtaieBtt 
and  for  many  years  exercised  a  great  hiflnoMje 
over  Spanish  naval  affairs,  and  was  the  firw 
head  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  mean  time  ne 
had  applied  himself  with  unabated  leal  to  nt' 
erary  labors,  proposed  tibie  new  system  of  or- 
thography adopted  by  the  Spanish  academy^ 
its  di^^nary,  omtributed  to  the  transictx** 
of  the  academy  of  history  and  the  academy  <» 
San  Fernando,  of  the  latter  of  which  hewtf 
secretary,  and  wrote  a  "life  of  Cer?tf»tw 
(Madrid,  1819).  The  first  2  volinnes  of  ^ 
great  work  to  which  he  devoted  4be  J***  J? 
of  his  life  were  published  at  Madrid  in  l^ 
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'  Oie  WiAofa  "<  OoUeotioQ  of  ihA  YoTVges 
and  MuritSinft  Bisooyeritt  made  by  the  Span* 
iardaflmoethaaofleofthelSthO^tory."  The 
8d  appeased  fai  1829,  and  the  4th  and  5th  in 
188fr.     The  6th  and  7th  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  asthor'a  death.    The  firrt  2  Tolmnee  are 
doTofted  to  the  disooTedee  of  Oolambns,  oon- 
oooing  whom  tiiej  brooght  to  tight  an  im<^ 
meBse  wealth  of  inibrmation,  consisting  of  let- 
tera^  paMio  dooomenta,  &c,  which  were  the 
bM^ef  Wairiihigton  Irvhig's  ^'I^e  oi  Oolnm- 
baa."    The  colleotion,  thon^  invaluable  aa  a 
aonoa  of  historj,  has  no  p reteoaion  to  being  a 
ooaaeoled  namtiTe,  and  is  little  read.    It  has 
reodred  die  wannest  eommendation  of  Irving, 
Prasootty  and  otiier  hist<»rians,  but  its  yalne 
has  samethneB  been  oalkd  in  question.    Na- 
varrete  eommenoed  in  184%  in  concert  with 
two  otiwr  fipwiish  gentlemon,  a  ^^Oolleotion 
of  Unpnfattihed  Doounents  for  the  Histoiy  of 
Spsln,^  widch  was  issued  in  nambers..   Five 
TohoMs  appeared  during  his  Hfetime,  and  it 
was  oontiniied  after  his  obaath.    He  published 
a  traatiae  cm  the  Spaniah  disooTeries  on  the 
PiKlfio  ooaat  of  North  America,  prefixed  to  a 
narrative  at  tiie  ""  Voyage  of  the  8util  and 
MexicHi  on  the  Ooasts  of  Cbfifbmia"  (1802), 
sod  left  unfinished  a  general  history  of  the 
marituDe  affidrs  of  Spam.    Bis  "Piuertation 
on  the  ffiatorv  <^  the  Maotiaal  and  Mathemati- 
cal Sdeneea  m  Spain"  was  puUished  by  the 
academy  of  history  in  1846.    A  collection  of 
Navmrreta'a  smaller  works  was  begun  by  his 
soatsin  1848. 

KAVABRQ,  aN.  £.  oo.  of  Texas,  bounded  N. 
£.  by  the  Trinity  river,  by  branohesof  which 
itisdranied;  SMa,  1^400  sq.  m.;  pop. in  1857 
wtiwated  at  7,S50,  of  whom  about  2,000  were 
alafea.  It  haa  a  rolling  sar&ee,  with  a  rich, 
dark  soil  along  the  water  cuiraea,  and  a  large 
portal  of  prairie.  The  chief  prodnctions  in 
1860  were  fft,040  budieis  of  Indian  com  and 
11,197  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  5  grist 
mUls  and  1  aaw  mill    Oapitid,  Oorsicana. 

NAVI6ATION,  the  art  or  system  of  rulea 
and  praotioea,  by  means  of  which  vessels  are 
dirsctad  in  their  course  upon  the  water.  The 
•aieaae  of  navigation  has  grown  to  ita  present 


ingenuity 

been  taxed  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which 
•lEperienoe  had  made  known,  and  from  the 
noit  pioAmnd  aokl  aeoluded  philosophers, 
irhote  Uvea  have  been  passed  in  ^^  commerce 
vMi  the  skies,**  either  by  observing  the  mo* 
tiMis  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  investigating 
tke  laws  by  whieh  those  motions  are  regQ- 
lalel  The  moat  vahiaUeaervioea  to  navigation, 
iMwetar,  have  in  aeveral  eases  been  performed 
Vy  fiwse  who  have  combined  an  experience 
of  fha  aaa  with  astronomical  science,  and 
▼ho  Iberefore  were  both  acquainted  with  the 
MMM&^t  needs,  and  qualified  to  meet  them. — 
The  hiitory  of  naviga^n  embraces  in  an  im« 
PMuit  degree  what  PMl  Guyet  calls  the 


ical  history  of  man.*'  As  the  India- 
le  auxiliary  of  commerce,  it  has  taken  a 
part  in  human  progress,  and  especially  in 
those  discoveries,  whether  earlier  and  less  con- 
nected, or  later  and  more  important,  which 
have  the  nature  of  sudden  leaps  or  bounds  in 
human  affairs.  The  free  and  open  paths  of  the 
sea  have  proved  to  be  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  narrow  in  the  beginning,  but 
afterward  widening  snf&ciently  to  take  m  the 
whole  earth,  If^  indeed,  we  glance  back  into 
the  remote  ages,  we  perceive  that  the  most 
forcible  and  pregnant  illostrations  of<it^e  con- 
dition of  man  at  certain  epochs  may  be  derived 
fitun  the  state  of  navigation  at  those  epochs. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  obscure  period  of  the 
enterprise  of  Jason,  before  any  vessels  had 
vwitived  beyond  the  j£ff®an  archipelago  to 
the  west,  even  so  frur  as  the  Italian  peninsula^ 
is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  period  of 
commerce  iod  colonization  of  the  PhcBnioians, 
or  vrith  that  of  later  Greece.  A  vast  chuige 
took  place  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  the  art 
of  navigation^  no  longer  limited  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, led  the  way  across  the  great  oceans,  and 
circumscribed  the  globe,  m  the  history  of 
navigation,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  obliged  to 
commence  with  periods  and  events  that  are 
partially  fabulous,  though  founded  upon  ac- 
tual occurrences.  The  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, concerning  which  the  language  of 
the  early  Greek,  writers  is  so  mylMcal,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  final  and  triumphant  effort  to 
open  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  national  enterprise. 
"  Il^e  l^end  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  ^ams  of  the  fire-kindling  Titan  on  the 
Oancaaus  by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward, 
the  ascent  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybri- 
tes  toward  the  Caucasus,  and  the  myth  of 
Phryxus  and  Helle,  all  point  to  the  same  path 
on  which  Phosnician  navigators  had  early  ven- 
tured." (Humboldt)  Aa  me  expedition  of  tiie 
Argonauts  to  Oolchis  opened  the  way  to  the 
easSb,  so  the  voyage  of  Coladus  of  Samos,  who 
sailed  for  Egypt,  but  was  driven  by  easterly 
storms,  "not  without  divine  direction,"  says 
Herodotus,  beyond  the  pUlars  of  Hercules  4nto 
the  ocean,  extended  the  conuneroe  and  inter- 
course of  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
(Iberia),«Mkd  discovered  a  region  which,  like 
the  eastern  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  had  before 
been  only  a  ground  for  mythical  coigecturesi 
tiie  way  that  led  to  the  Elysian  fields  and  the 
Hesperidea.  Interposed  between  this  age  and 
the  nistorical  peri<d  of  Grecian  navigation  and 
colonization,  appear  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoeni- 
cians with  their  African  coloni^par^ularly 
Oarthage,  and  the  Etruscans.  There  is  satia- 
fiictory  proof  that  the  i;gyptians  navigated  not 
the  Nile  alone,  but  the  Arabian  gulf  also ;  and 
the  oanal  from  Suez,  begun  before  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews  (and,  after  so  long  a  period 
oi  neglect  and  decay,  about  to  be  reconstruct- 
ed, probably,  in  our  own  time),  had  for  ita 
oljsct  a  free  access  to  the  Arabian  copper 
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difltriot.  The  Phcenioiflns  were  associated  with 
iJgTptians  in  voyages  of  greater  length;  tiie 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  aUeged  dr- 
onmnavigation  of  Africa.  The  tmth  of  the  ac- 
count of  this  event,  as  given  bv  Herodotns,  is 
confirmed  bj  an  observation  which  seemed  to 
the  historian  the  most  incredible,  ^^  that  those 
who  sailed  aroond  Lybia,  in  sailing  from  east 
to  west,  had  the  son  on  their  right  hand."  Con- 
cerning those  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
Phosnicians  which  were  directea  toward  the 
east,  as  well  as  concerning  their  wealth,  we 
have  the  testhnonj  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who, 
in  prophesying  the  dreadfiil  fall  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Tyre,  describes  her  riches,  magnifi- 
cence, and  wide-spread  commerce ;  and  a  farther 
testimony  in  the  history  of  Solomon^s  employ- 
ing ]Qng  Hiram  and  his  navy,  in  bringing  fix>m 
Ophir  **  gold,  great  plenty  of  ahnng  trees,  and 
precious  stones.'^  It  is  chiefly,  however,  through 
her  colonies  that  the  bold  and  well  directed 
character  of  Phoenician  navigation  manifest- 
ed itself,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  human  progress.  It  is  imposrible 
now  to  separate  the  fabulous  from  the  true 
in  the  stoiy  of  Cadmus ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
probable  that  ^^  it  was  through  the  commercial 
mtercourse  of  the  lonians  with  the  PhoBuicians 
that  the  Greeks  received  the  characters  of 
their  alphabetical  writing,  which  were  long 
termed  rhoenician  signs."  Phcenidan  naviga- 
tion led  to  the  general  diflhsion  of  tr^e 
throughout  the  M^terranean  sea,  and  Phos- 
nician  colonies  on  the  south  of  Spain  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa  preserved  and  continued 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  long  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  parent  state,  when  the  course  of 
empire  had  commenced  its  march  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Rome  had  become  the  rival  of 
Carthage.  But  the  interest  attached  to  these 
colonies  goes  stiU  further.  It  serves  to  con- 
nect, by  a  delicate  link,  the  most  conspicuous 
enterprises  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world 
with  the  boldest  and  most  successftd  voyages 
of  modem  times.  It  was  from  the  vicinity  of 
a  Phoenician  settiement  that  Columbus  took 
his  departure  for  the  discovery  of  America. 
And^in  this  chain  of  connection  there  is  still 
another  link,  which  is  the  discovery  by  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Canaries,  which  moved  the 
"geographical  myth  of  the  Elysium  farther 
and  further  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  tne  flrst  step  in  that  di- 
rection (the  navigation  of  the  great  oceans)  in 
which  the  eflbrts  of  the  manner  were  long 
directed  before  being  crowned  with  success." 
As  the  Greeks  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  so  they,  in  turn,  were  succeeded 
by  the  Romans,  who  had  imbibed  from  the 
Etruscans  a  taste  for  trade.  Our  object  beinff 
merely  to  trace  out  the  gradual  expansion  of 
navigation,  we  shall  not  give  any  space  to  the 
military  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
conducted  by  sea.  The  art  of  navigation  was 
not  improved,  nor  its  field  extended,  dur- 


the  dark  ages.  The  bariMurous  natkoi 
lo  dismembered  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
Saracens,  confined  all  their  expeiitions  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  Normans  and  DsDes, 
in  their  northern  coasting  excnrdons,  made 
chiefly  for  plunder,  added  little  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge.  Subseqnentiy,  the  Genoese  isd 
Venetians,  by  their  practice  upon  the  see, 
whether  for  trade  or  war,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring a  school  for  the  training  of  ftiture  dis- 
coverers, without  doing  any  tiling  more  theoh 
selves  than  changing  the  forms  of  vessds,  or 
improving  the  means  of  propulsion  by  a  more 
convenient  distribution  of  the  sails  and  ra- 
ging.— ^Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  navigation  is,  that  it 
nas  been  limited  to  enclosed  seas  like  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  gulft  and  archipelagos,  and  to  the 
coasts.  Bevond  the  si^  of  land,  the  marinar 
had  no  gmde  in  cloudy  nights,  and  no  re- 
source in  stormy  weather;  consequently, the 
most  remote  and  venturesome  expeaitionsonljr 
crept  along  the  shore ;  and  the  sea  was  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  iK)6sible  during  the  winter  sei- 
son,  fitmi  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  The  discovery  of  tiie  marinw^ 
compass  changed  this  state  of  thiags  entirdj, 
by  furnishing  a  never-fidling  goide,  as  niefiil 
and  safe  to  the  navigator  in  the  night  u  dor 
ing  the  day,  and  in  storms  as  in  fair  weather. 
It  Is  uncertain  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  observation  of  the  directing  pov- 
ers  of  the  magnet,  and  for  the  equally  great 
boon  of  their  implication  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling  by  land  and  sea.  '^InaOninesework 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  9d  oentmj, 
mention  is  made  of  magnetic  cars  given,  more 
than  900  years  before,  to  the  amba8sad<m  from 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  that  they  mightaot 
miss  their  way  in  their  homewtfd  joumej  hj 
land.  A  century  later,  Chinese  ships  used  the 
south  magnetic  direction,  to  guide  tJidr  coarse 
in  the  open  sea."  (Humboldt.)  TheintrodootioB 
to  Churchill's  ''Collection"  contends  (posnon- 
ately,  we  may  say)  for  the  honor  of  the  disoof- 
ery  in  behalf  of  Flavio  Gioja  of  Pasitano,  near 
Amalfi,  in  Campania ;  whence  Prima  deiU  nou- 
UBiuumfMgnetiAmalfiM,  llie  date  assigned  to 
Giqia^s  invention  is  al>out  the  beginning  (^  the 
14th  century.  But  the  use  of  the  compaas  le 
mentioned  in  a  politico-satirical  poem  written  in 
1190,  and  by  Jacob  of  Vitri,  bishop  of  Ptolematf, 
ia04-'16.    Dante  alludes  to  it  in  his  Pofw^ia^: 

81  motM  Toee  che  Tafo  ftlU  ftaU*. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  ilavio  Giqjs 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  invented  acRne- 
thing  by  which  its  adiq>tation  to  nautical  pm^ 
poses  was  very  much  promoted;  but  that  n 
was  used  at  sea  before  nis  time  appears  from 
the  nautical  treatise  of  Raymond  LuUy  of  Ij^ 
jorca,  who  says  in  his  Ftnix  de  la»  «k»r»w**^ 
3«lori«,  written  in  1286:  "  The  navigators  hafl 
an  faistrument"  (probably  an  astrolabe  for  ©^ 
serving  the  sun),  "sea  chart,  and  mannere 
compass."  We  may  here  observe,  by  *^.!^* 
that  Majorca,  always  famous  for  its  saiJoi^ 
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\  to  have  posseBsed  also  men  distingoidhed 
in  nantical  scieiice;  for  a  little  more  than  a 
century  later,  Henry,  duke  of  Yiaeo,  brother 
of  Edward,  kmg  of  Portaffal,  sent  for  one  Mas- 
ter James,  from  the  islana  of  Migorca,  to  teach 
naTigation  and  make  instrmnents  and  charts 
for  the  sea.     But  though  we  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  when  the  compass  was  brought  into  fk- 
miliar  use  among  the  Europeans,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  dedding  upon  its  indispensable 
importance.     "Without  it,  Yasoo  da  Gama  and 
Golumbua,  and  tibeir  companions  and  successors, 
could  not  have  executecL  their  grand  projects 
of  ^scovery.     The  discovery  of  the  compass 
divides  the  history  of  the  art  of  navigation  mto 
distinct  periods:  the  ancient,  when  the  chief 
nautical  enterprises  of  trade  and  war  were  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  round  which  inte- 
rior sea  the  most  civilized  and  progressive  na- 
tbns  were  settled  (to  use  the  language  of 
Socrates),  ^'like  ants  or  &ogs  round  a  marsh" 
{PluBdOy  Gary) ;  and  the  modem,  when  the 
navigation  of  the  oceans  commenced,  and  the 
tnnid  adherence  to  the  land  was  abandoned. 
Having  briefly  reviewed  the  former,  it  remains 
for  us  to  give  a  short  accotmt  of  the  rise  of 
the  modem  art  of  navigation,  and  to  explain 
in  a  popular  manner  some  of  its  principal  pro- 
ce»es. — ^When  ships,  carrying  with  tneman 
unfiling  guide  to  oirect  their  course,  began  to 
traverse  the  great  seas  in  all  directions,  the 
cross  staff  kA  the  astrolabe  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  measuring  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  thus  of  approidmately 
determining  the  latitude  and  time.    But  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  arose  from  the  un- 
avoidable use  of  a  plane  chart,  to  represent  or 
misrepresent  the  sphere,  the  grosd  distortions 
and  errors  of  which  often  mi^ed  the  mariner, 
especially  in  voyages  far  distant  from  the  equa- 
tor.   Recourse  was  had  to  globes  to  remove 
this  evil,  and  a  fiunous  pair  is  mentioned  which 
were  made  in  1592,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Sanderson,  a  merchant,  ^^  commended 
for  his  knowledge  as  wdl  as  generosity  to  in- 
ffenioQs  men."    On  the  terr^rial  one  were 
described  the  voyages  of  Drake,  Cavendish,  and 
IVobisher.   Mr.  Robert  Hues,  who  had  been  at 
sea  and  was  a  man  of  letters,  wrote,  among 
other  meritorious  pieces,  an  elaborate  tract  in 
Latin  on  the  use  of  these  globes.    The  plane 
chart,  however,  being  so  much  more  easy  and 
miT^ent  in  practice,  kept  its  place  until  the 
ittTention  of  Qerard  Meroator,  a  native  of 
Bopebnonde,  in  East  Flanders,  in  1569,  supplied 
the  long  sought  for  remedy.    Mercator's  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  surface  con- 
^  in  keeping  the  meridians  parallel,  but 
augmenting  the  length  of  the  meridians  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude,  in  receding 
from  the  equator,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
^Ht  proportions  of  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitode  to  each  other  are  preserved.    The 
lignal  advantage  of  this  projection  is,  that  the 
Jrections  of  the  compass,  or  what  in  technical 
vogoage  are  called  the  "compass  courses," 


are  straight  lines.  The  navigator  works  most 
convenientlv  upon  a  plane  surface,  and  by 
means  of  Mercator's  projection  he  is  enabled 
to  lay  down  his  courses  with  a  parallel  rule, 
the  points  being  taken  fi*om  a  compass  drawn 
on  tne  chart,  and  the  line  being  one  that  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  marks 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  omects  through 
which  it  passes.  This  is  called  the  rhumb  line 
or  lozodromio  curve,  and  the  definition  of  it 
answers  ibr  the  definition  of  the  compass  course. 
Such  is  the  suitableness  of  Mercator's  projec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  that 
the  latter  now  seems  to  have  been  an  incom- 
plete discovery  until  the  announcement  of  the 
former.  It  is  suggested  that  Mercator  arrived 
at  his  invention  by  simply  observing  on  the 
globe  where  the  meridians  were  cut  at  each 

garaUel  of  latitude  by  the  rhumb  lines ;  and  it 
;  admitted  that  he  never  laid  down,  if  he  knew 
it.  the  mathematical  theory  on  which  it  rests. 
This  was  first  announced  by  Edward  Wright, 
of  Cains  college,  Cambridge.  Shortly  after 
this  (1595),  the  famous  navigator,  Capt.  John 
Davis,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  which 
he  discovered,  published  a  small  treatise  called 
"The  Seaman's  Secrets,"  at  the  end  of  which 
he  gives  a  figure  of  a  staff  of  his  contrivance, 
to  make  a  back  observation;  "than  which  in- 
strument," he  said,  "the  seaman  shall  not  find 
any  so  pfood,  and  in  all  clymates  of  so  great 
certaintie."  The  celebrated  Portugese  math- 
ematician, Pedro  Nufiez,  or  Nomus,  had  as 
early  as  1587  published  his  book,  which,  with 
additions,  was  printed  80  years  after  by  Basil 
in  Latin,  and  oaUed  De  Arte  et  Ratione  NaiH- 
gandi.  In  this  he  introduces,  among  much  of 
what  was  then  very  valuable  matter,  his  meth- 
od of  the  division  of  a  quadrant  by  concentrio 
circles.  Davis^s  back  staff  maintained  the  first 
place  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 
Another  important  invention  is  the  log,  first 
mentioned  by  Hgafetta  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  centuiy.  About  the  year  1620  logarithms 
were  introduced  into  navigation  by  Edmund 
Gunter,  whose  scales  are  of  such  general  repute ; 
and  shortiy  after,  Richard  Norwood  published 
his  method  of  setting  down  and  perfecting  a 
sea  reckoning,  with  the  use  of  a  traverse  table. 
In  1700  Dr.  Halley  published  a  general  map. 
on  which  were  delineated  the  hues  of  equal 
variation.  It  was  hailed  with  great  applause, 
as  the  means  of  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea;  how  futUe  this  expectation  proved  is  now 
well  known.  But  of  all  the  gifts  to  the  navi- 
gator, by  far  the  greatest  of  this  time  is  Had- 
fey's  quadrant.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the 
sextant,  which  does  not  differ  n*om  it  in  prin- 
ciple, but  is  very  much  more  nicely  construct- 
ed, and  more  accurate,  convenient,  and  gener- 
ally usefhl.  (See  Quadrant,  and  Sextant.) 
For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  the  longitude 
engaged  tine  attention  ai  the  men  of  science  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The 
British  house  of  commons  has  at  various  times 
offered  rowarda  for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
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one  of  irhioh  amounted  to  £20.000  sterling. 
Newton's  improvement  of  the  tneory  of  the 
moon  led  to  the  eonstrnctlon  of  Mayer's  Imiar 
tables,  and  to  the  publication  of  the  *'Kaa1ioal 
AlTnVnfl/^  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris,"  by  Dr. 
Maskeljne,  in  1767.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  created  a  new  era  in  navigation,  to  which 
it  rendered  essential  service.  The  Innar  method, 
as  it  is  called,  has  since  received  great  addi- 
tions, correspondii^  to  the  advancing  state  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  instruments  of  the  seaman  and  the  as- 
tronomer. The  method  by  the  chronometer 
owes  its  highest  success  to  the  science  and  in- 
genuity of  English  artists  and  mechanics  of  the 
present  generation,  and  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding. (See  Chbokohsteb,  and  Longitude.) 
In  our  day  the  art  or  science  of  navigation  has 
not  failed  to  receive  valuable  accessions ;  such 
as  Sumner's  method  for  determioing  the  posi- 
tion by  lines  of  bearing  or  of  equal  altitudes ; 
Chauvenet's  (jprofessor  IT.  S.  K!)  great  circle 
protractor,  which  ftirmshes  great  circle  courses 
Immediately  by  inspection,  saving  a  world  of 
figures,  and  also  solves,  in  the  same  way,  the 
problems  of  nautical  astronomy;  precise  and 
trustworthy  sailing  directions  and  memoirs, 
like  tiiose  of  Horsburgh,  the  Blunts  of  New 
York,  Findlay,  and  the  invaluable  memoirs  or 
Kerhallet ;  and  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms  by  Bedfield, 
Reed,  and  Piddington,  and  of  the  currents  and 
meteorology  of  the  ocean  generaUr^  by  Berg- 
haus,  JohzLston,  and  Haury. — ^Thus  far  we  have 
aimed  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  art  in  modem  times,  ^ust  bemre  and 
after  Columbus  had  received  m  a  dream,  near 
tiie  river  Belem,  "  the  keys  which  opened  the 
gates  to  the  great  ocean.'.'  A  scientino  treatise 
on  navigation  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  work ;  for  this  we  refer  the  student  to 
the  professed  teachers  and  books,  and  above 
all  to  Bowditch's  "Navigator,"  a  work  which 
displays  a  singular  power  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  uses  and  wants  of 
every-day  life.  But  without  attempting  a  scien- 
tific treatise,  we  mav  give  the  general  reader, 
in  a  very  few  words,  a  simple  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  a  ship  and 
her  direction  are  ascertained  upon  the  sea,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  When  the  ship 
has  left  port,  the  reckoning  is  begun  by  observ- 
ing the  compass  bearing  and  distance  of  some 
conspicuous  object,  as  a  lighthouse ;  and  from 
the  time  of  taking  this  bearing,  the  reckoning 
is  continued  by  noting  down  (generally  from 
hour  to  hour)  the  courses  saOed,  and  tne  dis- 
tance on  each  course.  The  reckoning  is  made 
up  witii  these  data,  from  the  time  of  any  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  ship's  position, 
by  considering  the  sum  of  the  distances  sailed 
in  the  N.  and  S.  and  E.  jsnd  W.  directions,  and 
reducing  the  whole  to  one  residual  expression 
of  the  actual  course  and  distance  made  ffood ; 
this  is  done  by  means  of  gk  traverse  tame  in- 


vented for  the  pmrpose.  The  reckonbig  lieie 
described  is  called  dead  reckoning,  andls  snsoep- 
tible  of  error  from  so  many  disturbing  causes, 
that  it  can  only  be  depended  upon  for  a  abort 
time.  The  navigator  is  provided  with  aini^ 
and  easy  methods  of  acauirin^  a  knowledge  of 
his  position  by  indepenaent  observations  of  Uie 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  We  will  look  only  at 
the  first  of  these  luminaries.  The  elements  of 
position  are  the  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
determination  of  the  latitude  by  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  noon  is  readily  understood,  ff  it 
be  remembered  that  if  the  sun  moved  always 
on  the  equator,  the  height  it  reached  at  noon 
at  any  place  would  depend  merely  on  tiie  dis- 
tance of  that  place  from  the  e<^uator ;  but  ths 
sun  being  removed  fh)m  the  equator  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
navigator  reduces  it  to  that  circle  by  implying 
the  declination  which  is  the  astronomiod  ex- 
pression in  degrees  and  minutes  for  the  inter- 
val of  its  separation.  For  this  dedintttion  and 
an  his  astronomical  data,  he  is  indebted  to  tiie 
nautical  almanac.  The  longitude  is  determined 
by  chronometers.  A  chronometer  is  expected 
to  keep  the  time  of  a  certain  place,  as  Green- 
wich or  Paris ;  but  as  all  chronometers  are  sub- 
ject to  a  slight  rate  of  loss  or  gain,  this  rate, 
and  the  error  at  starting,  are  applied  at  tiie 
moment  of  observation,  to  obtain  the  correei 
Greenwich  time.  The  change  of  a  degree  in 
longitude  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  4 
minutes  in  time ;  the  business  of  a  navigator 
then  is  simply  to  compare  his  own  time  inih 
the  standard  time,  or  the  time  at  Green- 
wich ;  he  obtains  nis  own  time  through  an 
observation  of  the  sim  when  its  altitude  is 
changing  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  the  d^er- 
mination  of  the  longitude  by  the  lunar 
method,  the  dock  showing  the  Greenwidi 
time  is  in  the  sky.  Such  observations  are 
detached  and  disconnected.  The  navigator, 
if  set  down  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
ocean,  could  determine  his  position  as  well  as 
if  he  had  proceeded  there  gradually,  and 
known  it  from  day  to  day.^— We  have  selected 
single  and  plain  cases  only;  but  navigation,  re- 
garded as  an  art,  is  a  copious  and  oomj^ex  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  practices,  involving  the  use 
of  numerous  tables.  Bowditeh's  "Ametican 
Navigator"  is  a  large  octavo  of  nearly  800 
pages,  containing  over  SO  taUes.  Baper's 
"  British  Standard  Navigator"  (edition  of  1849), 
approved  by  the  admiralty,  numbers'  900  pages 
and  74  tables.  Navigation,  regarded  as  a  scleno^ 
requires,  at  the  very  least,  a  knowl^ge  of 
spherical  trigonometry  and  algebra  in  the 
mathematics,  and  of  the  apparent  motions  and 
phenomena  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodies  in 
astronomy.  In  addition  to  the  above  named 
authorities,  see  Peirce's  "  Kane  and  Spheriod 
Trigonometry ;"  Ohauvenet's  "  Trigonometry" 
and  "  Manual  of  Astronomy ;"  Francoeur's  Ai- 
tronomte  pratique  ;  Boitard  and  Ansart-Den^, 
N'cmqation  pratique ;  Churchiirs  "  Oolleo- 
tion,''  introductory  diiscourse ;  Dr,  Wilson's 
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''  Diflsertation,"  in  Bol>ert8on'8  ''  Elements ;'' 
•nd  Humboldf  8  ''  OoemoB." 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  the  name  nsoallj 
^reai  to  those  enAotmenta  1>7  which  oommer- 
cial  states  hare  ^;ideaf\rored  to  regulate  the  nav- 
igitlon  whkii  left  or  visited  their  porta,  seek- 
ing i^ways  to  &vor  and  promote  the  commerce 
of  the  state  enacting  them.    Such  laws  have 
existed  in  some  fbrm  among  all  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe  for  many  centories.    The 
earMest  systematio  e£fort  of  this  kiad  was 
prohtfylj  that  of  Spain,  250  years  ago,  to  pre- 
serve ^  ezdosiTe  possession  of  her  y^ 
printable  e(»ninerce  with  her  American  colo- 
nies.   In  ICngland,  so  fiEur  back  as  1379,  in  the 
T^ga  of  Bichard  IL,  a  statute  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  king^  snl^ts  from  importing  or 
exporting  merchandise  except  in  English  smps. 
After  th&  tima  aondry  enactments  were  passed 
lor  a  similar  purpose.    But  the  navigation  laws 
of  England,  so  called,  properly  began  in  Crom- 
well^s  time.    Then  the  k>ng  pending  conflict 
for  tiie  sopremacy  of  the  seas,  between  Holland 
sad  England,  came  to  a  crisisw    The  contest 
continned  after  the  restoration  of  Oharles  II. 
But  the  £fttal  blow  was  given  to  HoUand,  and 
the  floperiority  of  England  made  certain,  not 
somnoh  by  her  naval  victories  as  by  the  navi- 
galion  laws,  which,  originating  in  the  sagacity 
of  OromweU,  and.  receiving  then  the  form  they 
have  (Hreserved  nntil  recent  times,  secnred  to 
En^and,  first,  the  bnilding  of  all  her  ships  and 
then*  navigation  by  ikiglish  seamen ;  neit^  t^e 
absdate  monopoly  of  her  colonial  commerce; 
and  finally,  her  full  ^are  of  the  general  carry- 
ing trade  of  ^e  world.    For  these  purposes  it 
wss  provided  that  no  ship  should  be  deemed  a 
British  ship  that  was  not  wholly  built  within 
ths  domhiiona  of  Great  Britain,  and  wholly 
oinied  by  British  snltK^ts,  and  navigated  by  a 
British  connnander  and  a  crew  of  which  at 
least  three  fourths  were  British  subjects;  next, 
that  only  British  ships  should  cany  any  mer- 
cbandise  from  any  port  of  the  British  empire 
to  any  other;  and  wrdly,  that  no  goods  which 
were  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
Asia,  Afri^  or  America,  should  be  imported 
iito  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  except 
k  BritUi  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  countries  of 
which  the  goods  wtere  the  production.    The 
rigoroos  execution  of  these  laws,  and  the  con- 
Mkent  adherence  to  these  principles  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
OQs  csQse  in  giving  to  Great  Britain  her  enor- 
BMNI8  cmnmeree.    In  order  to  ascertain  what 
Wire  British  ships,  and  secure  the  execution  of 
tiiMe  laws,  an  admirable  system  of  registry 
ViiadoDted  and  remained  in  force  in  England 
Coring  slmost  two  centuries,  with  no  substan- 
Mtdunge.    But  in  1850  the  principle  of  free 
t^  wss  permitted  to  break  down  this  monbp- 
^  to  some  extent.    In  the  12th  and  ISth 
YWtonait  was  enacted,  first,  that  ships  which 
«rs  not  of  British  build  may  become  British 
^  hj  regisby,  if  wholly  owned  by  British 
*Q^ect8;  and  next,  that  any  ship  may  bring  to 


England  anymerchsndoBe,  excepting,  however, 
that  ttie  king  or  queeu  of  England,  by  order  in 
council,  may  interpose  siitli  cbaages,  restric- 
tions, or  prohibitions  upon  ships  of  any  coun- 
try as  will  put  the  ahips  of  that  country  when 
in  British  portn  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
British  ships  simd  in  the  ports  of  tbat  conn  try. 
-rThis  sulgect  wzis  one  of  the  earliest  to  which 
the  American  congress,  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, turned  its  attentioQ  \  and  ia  the  win- 
ter of  170^'8  acta  were  passed  whicb  were 
substantially  ibe  same  as  the  English  acts,  but, 
so  &r  as  they  differ,  may  be  considered  as  more 
rigorous.  These  statutes  are  still  in  force,  hav- 
ing never  been  materially  altered.  The  mari- 
time nations  of  continental  Europe  have  their 
own  systems  of  navigation  laws,  but  these  are 
not  in  any  case  quite  so  stringent  as  those  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  During  the 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  adoption 
of  our  constitution,  En^and  and  France  beix^ 
constantly  at  war,  we  had  almost  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  and  its  vast  profits 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  built  up  its  commercial  marine  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  all  the  conflicts  of  parties  and 
of  theories  which  are  inevitable  in  a  free  coun- 
try, we  are  not  aware  that  any  party,  or  indeed 
any  individuals  of  influence,  have  objected  to 
the  principles  of  our  navigation  laws,  or  have 
proposed  any  changes  in  tiiem,  excepting  such 
as  were  intended  to  simplify  then:  operation 
and  make  them  more  effectual. 

NAVIGATORS*  or  Samoan  Islastds,  a  group 
in  the  a  Pacific,  between  lat,  13^  ao'  and  1^ 
80'  S.  and  long.  168°  and  173^  W.  Th^re  are 
4  principal  islands,  viz* :  Manna,  TutuUa^  TTpo- 
lu,  and  Savaii;  and  G  Bmoller:  Rose  island, 
Oloosinffa,  Ofoo,  ^nono,  and  Apolima,  beaide 
some  islets;  area  of  the  whole  estimated  at 
2,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  i56,000.  Bose  or  Kor- 
dinkoff  islano,  the  easternmost,  la  low,  email, 
iminhabited,  and  tiie  resort  of  iimumerable 
birds.  Manna,  or  Omanooan,  called  Opoqn 
by  La  P^rouse,  risee  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
dome  to  the  height  of  2,SU0  feet;  it  Is  16  m.  in 
circumference,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  inhabited.  Oloosinga  is  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks,  8  m,  in  length,  and  24  so.  m.  in 
area,  with  a  strip  of  land,  about  600  yards  wide, 
on  which  grow  breadfruit  and  cocoanut  trees 
sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  natives.  It 
has  been  made  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Hanua  since  ^at  island  became  desolated  by 
the  wars  of  the  Christian  converts  with  the 
unbelieving  natives.  The  coral  reef  around 
this  island  is  Yetj  curious,  and  consists  of  two 
regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from  50  to  60 
feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  some  places  meas- 
uring 140.  IVom  a  distinct  mark  of  high  wa- 
ter, which  was  20  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea 
tide,  it  appears  to  have  been  upheaved  to  that 
hei^t.  Ofoo,  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  isl- 
and just  described,  is  the  Fanfou6  of  La  P^rouse, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  m.,  with  but 
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few  inhabitants.  Tntnila  is  high,  broken,  of 
Toloanio  appearance,  17  m.  long  and  5  m.  wide; 
area,  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  hilly,  cov- 
ered with  ioxnriant  vegetation,  and  thicklj 
settled  ronnd  the  shores,  more  particularly  at 
the  S.  W.  end,  where  the  village  of  Leone  is 
sitnated.  This  end  is  lower  and  more  eadlj' 
cultivated  than  the  E.,  which  is  high  and  rug- 
ged ;  and  the  only  communication  between  the 
two  is  by  the  sea  shore,  the  hills  being  too  dif- 
ficult of  ascent  to  pass  over.  There  are  many 
desirable  ports  or  bays  on  the  N.  dde,  where 
ships  may  obtain  supplies.  The  best  port  is 
Pago-Pago  on  the  o.  side,  sometimes  called 
Cuthbert^s  harbor,  after  the  commander  of  the 
first  ship  that  entered  it.  Its  entrance  is  nar- 
row and  somewhat  concealed,  but  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  inacces- 
sible mural  precipices  from  800  to  1,000  feet 
high,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  rocks  bare, 
but  the  upper  densely  dothed  with  vegetation. 
The  village  of  Pw>-Pago  contains  about  80 
dwellings,  a  councu  house,  and  a  church.  Tu- 
tuila  is  the  Maouna  of  Bougainville,  and  has 
acquired  an  ill  reputation  from  the  massacre 
of  the  comte  de  Langle,  If.  de  Lamanon,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  rest  of  a  boat^s  crew  belong- 
ing to  La  P^rouse's  expedition.  This  was  pro- 
voked by  one  of  the  natives  having  been  shot 
on  board  the  Astrolabe.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  bad  character  given 
to  these  people  in  consequence  does  not  really 
belong  to  them.  Upolu,  OJalava,  Oahtooha, 
Qjatava,  or  Opoloo,  is  86  m.  from  Tutuila  and 
about  40  m.  long;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
35,000.  The  E.  portion  is  much  more  rugged 
than  the  W.,  and  the  island  is  of  moderate 
height,  rising  gradually  in  a  succession  of 
ridges  from  a  low  shore,  lined  with  a  coral 
reel^  passes  through  which  lead  to  snug  and 
convenient  harbors.  It  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  great  deal  of  missionary  exertion.  Apia, 
on  the  N.  nde,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  neat  church,  and 
several  good  buildinffs.  The  harbor  can  accom- 
modate about  6  moderately  sized  vessels;  and 
pigs,  poultry,  excellent  yams,  fhiit,  and  fire 
wood  are  abundant.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  U.  S.  con- 
sul. Manono  island,  another  missionary  station, 
is  enclosed  within  the  sea  reef  of  Upolu,  at  its 
W.  end,  and  was  called  by  La  P6rouse  Platte  isl- 
and; area,  9  sq.  ul;  pop.  about  1,100.  Apo- 
linu^  about  a  mile  distant  from  Manono,  forms 
a  sort  of  natural  fortress;  area,  7  sq.  m.;  pop. 
600.  It  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  is  a  ring  of  perpendicular  difi^ 
with  an  opening  at  a  single  i)oint  on  the  N. 
side,  which  affords  an  entrance  for  but  one 
boat  at  a  time  to  the  basin  within.  Savaii,  the 
westernmost  and  largest  island  of  the  group, 
is  about  7  m.  distant  from  Apolima.  It  was 
called  Chatham  island  by  Oapt.  Edwards, 
Shavi6  and  Oteewhy  by  La  P6rouse,  and  Pola 
by  Zotzebue  and  others.  It  is  about  40  m.  in 
length  and  20  m.  in  breadth ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  20,000.    The  shore  is  low,  and  the  ascent 


thence  to  the  centre  is  gradual,  except  irliee 
the  cones  of  a  few  extinct  craters  are  aeco.  Is 
the  middle  of  the  island  a  peak  rises  aboie 
4,000  feet.    Oapt.  Wilkes  saw  it  at  the  disttnee 
of  between  60  and  60  m.    The  interior  of  the 
island  is  rarely  entered  even  by  nstiTet,  tod 
has  never  been  penetrated  by  strang^s.  Hm 
island  is  »dd  to  produce  the  dtron,  nutiiMg, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane.    The  bi^  of 
Mataatua,  at  the  N.,  afifbrds  ffood  andtonge. 
The  town  of  Hataatna,  beautifblly  ntuated  is 
an  extensive  grove  of  cocoanut  trees,  oohUids 
about  400  houses  and  2,000  people.— AH  of  tlie 
Navigators^  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Bmb, 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  have  remaiDi  of 
extinct  craters,  which  are  peculiarly  notiottUe 
at  Apolima,  Savaii,  and  on  the  ridge  of  Upols, 
whion  is  2,670  feet  above  the  sea.    Their  loO 
is  rich,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  ^e  deooiBpofi< 
tion  of  volcanic  rocks.    The  climate  is  iiH»t, 
and  vegetation  is  luxuriant.    During  the  vin- 
ter  months  there  are  long  and  heaTjniu, 
attended  at  times  with  high  wind  ssnd  gikt 
from  the  K.  Destructive  hurricanes  alaooocor. 
The  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  ishmdi  m 
very  thick;   among  them  are  tree  fens,  a 
species   of    banian,    pandanus,   and  seven] 
spedes  of  palms.    A  species  of  cerben,  beir* 
ing  beautiM  clusters  of  large  and  odoroof 
white  flowers,  yields  a  quantity  of  white  Tie- 
oous  sap.    The  breadfruit  is  the  most  abmidut 
of  all  tne  trees,  and  grows  to  a  large  size;  the 
vi  i^ple,  the  cocoanut,  the  wfld  orange,  kmon, 
banana,  taro,   paper   mulberry,  tacct  ^ 
which  arrowroot  is  made),  cof^  sweet  poto- 
toes,  pineapples,  yams^  papaya^  two  species  of 
wild  nutmeg,  rattans  90  feet  in  lengthy  bam- 
boos, wild  ^ger,  and  wild  sugar  c«m  sr 
abundant;    the   last  is   used  fbr  thttdung 
houses.    Tobacco  is  grown  in  snoaH  qnsntititt. 
Efforts  are*making  to  introduce  the  test  node 
of  cultivating  sugar  cane,  and  maniifKtnriDg 
sugar.    Oreat  attention  is  paid  to  tiie  ooItiTS- 
tion  of  the  yam.    There  are  no  traces  sxDong 
these  islands  of  any  native  mammalis,  excefit  a 
species  of  bat  (pteropus  rufieoUis) ;  hot  swne, 
homed  cattle,  and  horses  have  been  introdoc^ 
Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentiftl,  m 
pigeons  abound,  but  are  considered  saored  m 
not  used  as  an  artide  of  fbod.    There  are  fe^ 
game  birds,  none  of  the  hawk  «ennsj  hntn^y 
singmgbirds.-—Among  the  Polynesiwi  isw^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  NavigiM»rs'  groig)  rm 
in  point  of  personal  appearance,  second  only 
to  the  Tongese.    The  women  are  not  so  weu 
formed  as  the  men,  and  rather  inclined  toW 
stout.    The  average  height  of  the  men  is  6  b^ 
10  inches.    Some  of  them  have  the  eyes  pisoea 
obliquely  like  the  Chinese.    They  hare  wt 
little  beard,  and  their  hair  is  strwjg,  ^W*; 
and  black.    Those  who  have  embraced  (^ 
tianity  shave  their  heads.    Both  sexes  ^ 
ffreat  kindness  and  love  for  their  o^ldren^J 
display  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  o^'*^ 
tion  of  their  houses,  which  are  built  o^^«  ^ 
of  the  breadfruit  tree,  and  thatched  witb  wua 
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eane  or  pandairaa  leaves.    There  is  no 
floor,  but  the  ground  is  oovered  with  small 
stones.     On   the  pavement  are  laid  ooarse 
mats^  with  finer  ones  spread  above,  covering 
•boat  half  the  area;  when  not  immediatelj 
required  these  latter  are  rolled  up.    Kats  are 
suspended  about  as  soreens;  and  at  night  each 
penon  is  usnallj  supplied  with  a  mosquito  our- 
tuQ.    ICanj  whitewashed  houses  are  now  to 
be  seen,  for  the  natives  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  lime  by  the  missionaries.    There  are 
some  foreiga  carpenters  on  the  islands.    The 
food  dT  the  natives  general! y  consists  of  bread- 
frai^  htnanaa,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams; 
an  abundant  supply  of  fiein  is  procured  from 
1^6  reefe ;  and  they  also  eat  the  chestnut,  vi 
apide,  and  arrow  root  the  fecula  of  which 
tbey  now  mannfeusture  in  some  quantities.    A 
lail^e  wood  maggot,  which  is  found  on  the 
toee8,is  looked  upon  as  the  most  delicious 
food.    The  men  oo  all  the  hard  work,  even 
Qm  cookery.    The  women  are  held  in  much 
ooDsideration ;  they  take  care  of  the  house  and 
children,  prepare  the  food  for  cooking,  do  all 
the  indoor  work,  and  manufacture  the  mats 
and  tapa.  The  people  are  deanly  in  their  hab- 
ita,  of  a  Bodal  disposition,  imd  fond  of  travel- 
ling, often  undertaking  Journeys  around  their 
iaunda  that  occupy  2  or  8  months,  during 
which  time  tiiey  live  on  the  hospitality  of  those 
whomthey  Tint..  A  harbor  duty  of  $5  is  paid  by 
all  merchant  ships  to  the  chief  of  ij>ia.    Some 
ooooanut  oil  is  made.    Since  the  Irench  have 
taken  poaaeasion  of  the  Societv  islands,  Apia 
haaaoooeeded  Papiete  in  Tahiti  as  a  centre  of 
Eogtiah  and  American  interests.    The  French 
have  diverted  to  Tahiti  a  part  of  the  commerce 
now  rifling  in*  the  NavigiStors'  islands,  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  traffic  is  with  Sydnev.— The 
first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  was 
made  by  tne  captain  and  crew  of  a  vessel 
ivhifih  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Upoln. 
Thej  met  with  some  success  and  built  sev- 
eral churches.    En^^ish  missionaries  arrived 
a  few  jean  later.    They  were  from  the  first 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  most  power- 
fol  chie&  and  have  established  schools  in  many 
of  the  Tillages.    A  printing  press  has  been  set 
op  at  Upolu,  a  creat-  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
baa  been  transited  and  published,  and  more 
than  half  the  people  have  embraced  Ohristian- 
itjr.   In  addition  to  the  Protestant  mission- 
tfiea,  there  are  several  Boman  Oatholio  estab- 
Uflhments.    The  andent  religion  of  the  island- 
en  acknowledffed  one  great  GK>d,  but  they 
paid  less  worship  to  him  ^an  to  some  of  thehr 
war  gods.    They  had  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a 
pd  who  supported  the  earth,  and  gods  of 
lightning,  ram,  and  hurricanes,  and  also  many 
uiikrior  gods  who  watched  over  certain  di^- 
^rioti;  nd  they  had  carved  blocks  of  wood 
^  fltone,  erected  in  memc^  of  certain  chiefs, 
^[nflia  they  worshipped.    The  rule  of  the  he- 
nmtary  ehiefe  is  acknowledged,  and  the  dis- 
™>^  of  the  several  classes  well  defined, 
fbere  ia  no  diatinct  name  for  the  common 


people  as  a  class,  but  the  chie&  In  speaking  of 
tiiem  always  apply  some  opprobrious  epithet. 
The  son  of  a  low-bom  woman  by  a  chief  ranks 
as  a  chief,  although  he  has  no  authority ;  and 
the  son  of  a  noble  woman  bv  a  man  of  mean 
birth  may  be  either  a  chief  or  a  commoner. 
The  lands  are  allotted  and  distinguished  by 
known  boundaries.  The  natural  heir  of  the 
former  owner  succeeds  to  his  lands,  and  is  the 
feudal  chief  or  leader  in  war,  but  his  depend- 
ants are  free  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land. 
Each  district  and  town  has  its  own  ^vem- 
ment.  An  elderly  chief  generally  presides,  or 
is  considered  the  head  of  the  village,  town,  or 
district.  The  supreme  power  lies  in  the  lugh 
chie&  of  the  Holo,  or  "conquering  party.'* 
They  assemble  and  determine  the  general  laws, 
and  may  levy  contributions,  particularly  on 
those  they  have  conquered. 

NAYT,  a  collective  term  for  the  vessels  of 
war  belonging  to  a  sovereign  or  nation.  The 
war  fleets  of  the  ancients,  though  often  numer- 
ous, were  insignificant  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  ships,  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and 
their  aptitude  for  offence.  The  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  Phoenicia  and  Oarthage,  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  were  fiat-bottomed  barges,  unable  to 
live  in  a  gale  of  wind;  sea  room,  in  a  squall, 
was  destruction  to  them ;  they  crept  along  the 
coasts,  casting  anchor  at  night  in  some  cove  or 
creek.  To  cross  over  from  Greece  to  Italy,  or 
fW>m  Africa  to  Sicily,  was  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion. The  ships,  unfit  to  carry  the  press  of  sail 
to  which  our  modem  men-of-war  are  accus- 
tomed, were  provided  with  but  little  canvas ; 
the  oars  were  relied  upon  to  propel  them  slug- 
gie^y  through  the  waves.  The  compass  had 
not  yet  been  discovered ;  latitudes  and  lonsi- 
tudes  were  unknown ;  and  landmarks  and  the 
pole  star  were  the  only  guides  in  navigation. 
The  implements  for  offensive  warfare  were 
equally  mefficient.  Bows  and  arrows,  javelins, 
dum^  ballistas  and  catapults,  were  the  only 
arms  that  could  be  used  at  a  distance.  No 
serious  harm  could  be  done  to  an  enemy  at  sea 
until  the  two  fighting  ships  came  into  actual 
contact.  Thus,  there  were  but  two  modes  of 
naval  fighting  possible :  to  manoeuvre  so  that 
tiie  sharp,  strong,  iron-pnointed  prow  of  vour 
own  ship  should  be  driven  with  full  force 
a^^ainst  tne  enemy's  broadside  in  order  to  run 
lum  down;  or  else  to  run  on  broadside  to  broad- 
dde,  fasten  the  two  ships  together,  and  board 
the  enemy  at  once.  After  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  destroyed  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
Carthaginians,  there  is  not  a  smgle  naval  en- 
gagement in  ancient  Mstory  offering  the  slight- 
est professional  interest,  and  Boman  dominion 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  farther 
naval  contests  in  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  real 
birthplace  of  our  modem  navies  is  the  German 
ocean.  About  the  time  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  central  Europe  rose  to 
trample  down  the  decaying  Boman  empire  and 
to  regenerate  western  Europe,  their  brethren 
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on  tbe  norihern  shoires,  tHe  FriMims,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Danes,  and  Korthmen,  began  to  take 
to  the  sea.  Their  vessels  were  finn.  stont 
sea  boats,  with  a  prominent  keel  and  sharp 
Ifaies,  relying  mostly  on  sails  alone,  and  not 
afraid  to  fkce  a  gale  in  the  middle  of  titiat  rong^ 
northern  sea.  It  was  with  this  class  of  yessds 
tiiat  the  Anglo-Saxons  passed  from  the  months 
of  the  Elbe  and  Eider  to  the  shores  of  Britain, 
and  that  the  Northmen  undertook  their  roving 
expeditions,  extending  to  Oonstantinople  on 
the  one  side  and  America  on  the  other.  With 
the  construction  of  ^ins  that  dared  cross  the 
Atlantic,  navigation  underwent  a  complete  rev- 
olution :  and  before  the  middle  ages  had  passed 
away,  tne  new  sharp-bottomed  sea  boats  had 
been  adopted  on  all  tne  coasts  of  Europe.  Hie 
vessels  in  which  the  Northmen  made  their  ex- 
cursions were  probably  of  no  very  large  size, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden  in  any 
case,  and  carrying  one  or  at  the  outside  two 
masts,  fore-and-an  ringed.  Tor  a  long  time 
both  ship  building  and  navigation  appear  to 
have  remained  stationary;  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages  vessels  were  small,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  tne  Northmen  and  the  Frisians 
had  passed  away ;  whatever  improvements  were 
made  were  owing  to  Italians  and  Portuguese, 
who  now  became  the  boldest  sailors.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  the  route  by  sea  to  In- 
dia; two  Italians  in  foreign  service,  Oolumbus 
and  Oabot,  were  the  first  since  the  times  of 
leif  the  Northman  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Long 
sea  voyages  now  became  a  necessity,  and  they 
required  large  ships ;  at  the  same  time  the  ne- 
cessity of  araiing  vessels  of  war  and  even  mer- 
chantmen with  heavy  artiUery^^qually  tended 
to  increase  size  and  tonnage.  The  same  causes 
which  had  produced  standing  armies  on  land, 
now  produced  standing  navies  afloat;  and  it  is 
fr^om  this  time  only  that  we  can  property  speak 
of  navies.  The  era  of  coloni^  enterprise  wnich 
now  opened  fbr  all  sea&ring  nations,  also  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  large  fleets  of  war  to 
protect  the  newly  formed  Colonies  and  tiieir 
trade ;  and  a  period  followed  richer  in  naval 
struggles  and  more  fruitful  to  the  development 
of  naval  armaments  than  any  that  preceded  it. — 
The  foundation  of  the  British  navy  was  laid  by 
Henry  VII.,  who  built  the  first  ship  called  "The 
Great  Harry."  IBQs  successor  fbrmed  a  regular 
standing  fleet,  the  property  of  the  state,  the  larg- 
est ship  of  which  was  called  the  Henry  Grace  de 
Bieu.  This  vessel,  the  largest  ever  built  up  to 
that  time,  carried  80  guns,  partiy  on  two  regular 
flush  gun  decks,  partly  on  additional  platforms 
both  forward  and  astern.  She  was  provided 
with  4  masts;  her  tonnage  is  variously  stated 
at  from  1,000  to  1,500.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish  fleet,  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIH.,  consisted 
of  about  60  sail,  with  an  aggregate  tonna^  of 
12,000,  and  manned  by  8,0Q0  sailors  and  ma- 
rines. The  large  ships  of  the  period  were  dumsy 
contrivances,  deep-waisted,  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided with  towering  forecasties  and  poops, 
which  rendered  them  exceedingly  top-heavy. 


The  next  large  aMp  we  bear  of  is  the  Bovei^ 
of  the  Beas,  afterlrard  called  the  Royal  8ot- 
ereign,  built  in  168T.    She  is  the  first  vend  of 
whose  aimament  we  get  something  like  an  ae- 
curate  account.    She  had  8  flush  decks,  a  fort- 
castie,  a  half  dedc,  a  ouarter  deck,  and  a  rMnd 
house ;  on  her  lower  deck  she  cairied  80  eooS) 
'4S  and  82-pounders ;  80  on  her  middle  de^  18 
and  9-ponnders ;  on  her  upper  deck  26  li^Ur 
guns,  probably  6  and  8-pounders.  Beside  ^ese, 
she  carried  20  chase  guns  and  26  guns  <m  her 
forecastie  and  half  deck.    But  on  her  regohr 
home  estabHshment  this  armament  was  re- 
duced to  100  guns,  the  frill  complement  being 
evidently  too  much  for  her.    As  to  the  smSkt 
vessels,  our  information  Is  very  scanty.  In 
1651  the  navy  was  classed  in  6  rates;  tmt  be- 
side them  there  continued  to  exist  nmnems 
classes  of  unrated  ships,  sudi  as  shallops,  hoiks, 
and  later  bombs,  sloops,  ^re  ships,  and  yaehtB. 
In  16^  we  find  a  IM  of  the  whole  EngM 
navy;  according  to  which,  tiie  hrgesi  ftrrt 
rate  three-dedcer  carried  26  4S-pdr8.,  28  84- 
pdrs.,  28  9-pdrs.,  14  6-pdrB^  and  4  S-pdn. ;  and 
the  smallest  two-decker  (mth  rate)  carried  18 
18-pdrs.,  8  ^-pdrs.,  and  4  4-pA^,,  or  60  gma  in 
all    The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  129  veaeek 
In  1714,  we  find  198  vessels;  in  1727, 178;  od 
in  1744, 128.   Afterward,  as  the  number  of  tw- 
sels  increases,  their  size  also  ^ts  larger,  and  Ae 
heavmess  of  the  armament  is  augmented  with 
the  tonnage.  The  flrst  English  sdbip  answering  to 
our  modem  frigate  was  bSlt  by  Sir  Robert  Im- 
ley,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  oeDtorr; 
but  it  was  not  till  fblly  80  years  later  thstHiis 
class  of  ships,  first  used  by  tJie  southern  Eotd- 
pean  nations,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  The  particular  fast-smlingqnalitice  of 
fngates  were  little  understood,  for  some  time, 
in  England.   British  ships  were  generally  o^«r- 
ffmmed,  so  that  their  lower  ports  were  bat  8 
feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  could  not  be 
opened  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  sailing  tt^ 
ties  of  the  vessels  were  also  greatly  imiMW 
Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  alloved 
more  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  ninnber  of 
guns;  the  consequence  was  that  their  A^ 
could  carry  heavier  caliber  and  more  stows, 
had  more  buoyancy,  and  were  better  eailers. 
The  English  frigates  of  the  first  half  of  thelWJ 
century  carried  as  many  as  44  guns,  of  9, 12,  «8^ 
a  few  of  18  lbs.  caliber,  with  a  tonnage  of  abont 
710.    By  1780  fKgates  of  88  guns  (mostly  !»• 
pdrs.)  and  of  946  tons  were  built;  the  improroj 
ment  here  is  obvious.    The  French  flutes  oi 
the  same  enoch,  with  a  sfanHar  «rmaiDflJh 
averaged  100  tons  morie.    About  the  same  im 
(the  middle  of  the  18tii  centuiyVthe  mmr 
men-of-war  were  more  accurately  ^^^^^^ 
the  modem  way  as  corvettes,  brigs,  brig^»tiD^ 
and  schooners.    In  1779  a  piece  of  ofdntfw 
was  hivented  (i)robably  by  tiie  Britidi  G^ 
MelviUe)  which  chang^  to  a  great  e^«°;^ 
annaments  of  most  navies.   It  was  a  veiy  w^^ 
gun,  with  a 
shape  a  howitzefj 


large  crfiber,  approaching  m}^ 
tzer,  but  intended  to  throir  80iw 
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Act,  with   small  charges,  at  short  ranges. 
From  these  gtuxs  being  first  mannfaotnred  by  the 
Garron  iron  oompani%  in  Scotland,  they  were 
called  carronades.    The  shot  from  this  gim, 
useless  at  long  ranges,  had  fearfal  effidcts  upon 
timber  at  close  onarters;  from  its  reduced  ye- 
locitj  (by  the  reduced  charge),  it  made  a  larger 
hole,  shattered  the  timber  far  more,  and  made 
nmnerona  and  more  dangerous  splinters.    The 
oomparative  lightness  of  the  gnns,  too,  made  it 
easy  to  find  room  for  a  few  of  tibem  on  the 
qoarter  deck  and  forecastle  of  veseelB ;  and  as 
eaiiy  as  1781  there  were  429  ships  in  the 
Bri^  nayy  provided  with  firom  6  to  10  car- 
ronades oTer  and  above  their  regular  comple- 
ment of  guns,    fii  reading  the  accounts  of  naval 
engagements  during  the  French  and  American 
wars,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thi^  the 
Britiah  never  include  ^e  carronades  in  the 
nomber  of  g^uns  given  as  a  ship's  complement ; 
80  tiiat,  for  instance,  a  British  frigate,  stated  to 
be  a  86-gun  firigate,  may  in  reality  have  carried 
42  or  more  guns,  including  the  carronades. 
The  superior  weight  of  metal  which  the  car- 
ronades gave  to  the  British  broadsides,  helped 
to  decide  many  an  action  fought  at  close  quar- 
ters during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 
Bat  after  all,  carronades  were  merely  a  make- 
shift to  increase  the  str^igth  of  the  compara- 
tively fimall-fllaed  men-of-war  of  80  years  ago. 
As  soon  as  the  size  of  the  ships  was  increaMd 
for  each  rating,  they  were  agam  cast  aside,  and 
are  now  comparatively  superseded.     In  this 
particalar,  the  ocmstruction  of  men-of-war,  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  decidedly  idiead  of 
Hie  English.    Then:  e^ims  were  larger  and  de- 
signed with  fu  better  lines  than  the  British; 
thor  frigatea  especially  were  superior  both  in 
rise  and  sailing  qualities;  and  for  many  years 
the  IndiBh  finsates  were  copied  from  the 
Frenoh  frigate  &bcL  c^;»tured  in  1782.    In  the 
mne  propordon  as  tne  vessels  were  lengthened, 
the  hig^  tow^rinff  erections  at  the  bow  and 
item,  the  fbrecastles,- quarter  decks,  and  poops, 
were  redneed  in  height,  the  sailing  quialities 
ti  the  ships  being  increased  thereby;  so  tiiat 
gradoally  tiie  comparatively  elegant  and  swift- 
asfling  lines  of  the  present  men-of-war  came 
to  be  adqytedr    Instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  guns  to  these  larger  ships,  Sie  caliber 
▼IS  increased,  and  so  were  the  weight  and 
length  of  each  gun,  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
veof  fhll  charges,  and  to  receive  the  greatest 
poiQt-biaiik  range,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  fire  b^ng 
<ipaMdatloi^aistanoe8.   The  small  calibers  be- 
Kv  24  lbs.  diBa|»peared  from  the  larger  vessels, 
iBd  the  remainmg  calibers  were  simplified,  so 
Mto  have  no  more  than  two  calibers,  or  at  the 
yide  three,  on  board  of  any  one  vesseL    In 
Knps  of  the  line,  the  lower  deck,  being  the 
J^oogeet^  was  armed  with  guna  of  the  same  cali- 
u^the  tipper  decks,  but  of  greater  length  and 
v^t,  in  order  to  have  at  least  one  tier  of 
PffiB  anilable  for  the  greatest  possible  range. 
— About  1820  the  French  Gen.  Paixhans  made 
an  inrentiim  which  has  been  of  great  impor- 
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tanoe  in  naval  armaments.    He  constructed  a 
gun  of  large  caliber  provided  with  a  narrow 
chamber  at  the  breech  for  the  insertion  of  the 
powder,  and  began  to  fire  hollow  shot,  at  low 
elevations,  fh)m  these  "shell  guns*'  (canons 
olmai&n).    Hitherto  hollow  shot  had  been  fired 
against  riiips  from  howitzers  in  shore  batteries 
only;  though  in  Germany  the  practice  of  firing 
shell  horizontally  fhnn  short  24-lb.  and  even 
12-lb.  guns  had  been  long  in  use  against  fortifi- 
cations. The  destructive  effects  of  ehells  agdnst 
the  wooden  ddes  of  vessels  were  well  known  to 
Napoleon,  who  at  Boulogne  armed  most  of  his 
gun  boats  for  the  ezpediti<m  to  England  with 
howitzers,  and  la^  it  down  as  a  rule  that  ships 
must  be  attacked  with  prqiectiles  which  will 
burst  after  hitting.    Now,  Paixhans'  shell  guna 
gave  the  means  of  arming  ships  with  cannon 
which,  by  throwing  their  shells  as  nearly  aa 
possible  horizontally,  could  be  used  at  sea,  ship 
against  ship,  with  nearly  the  same  probability 
of  hitting  as  the  old  round-shot  guns.  The  new 
gun  was  soon  inlaroduced  into  dl  navies,  and, 
after  imdergoing  various  im]Nrovements,  now 
constitutes  an  essential  portion  of  the  armament 
of  all  lai^  men-of-war. — Shortlv  afterward  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  apply  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  ships  of  war,  as  it  had  already 
oeen  applied  by  Fulton  to  that  of  commercial 
vessels.    The  progress  from  the  river  steamer 
to  the  coastiug  steamer,  and  gradually  to  the 
ocean  steamer,  was  alow ;  in  the  same  ratio  was 
the  progress  <^  war  steamers  retarded.  As  long 
as  paddle  boats  were  the  only  steamers  in  exist- 
ence, this  was  justifiable.  The  paddles  and  part 
of  the  engine  were  exposed  to  the  en^ny's  snot| 
and  could  be  disablcnl  by  a. single  lucky  hit; 
they  took  up  the  best  portion  of  the  broadMde 
room  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  weight  of  engine, 
paddles,  and  coal  so  much  reduced  the  capacity 
of  the  ship,  that  a  heavy  armament  of  numer- 
ous Ibng  guns  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
A  paddle  steamer,  therefore,  could  never  be  a 
ship  of  the  line ;  but  its  superior  speed  might 
permit  it  to  compete  with  frigates,  which  are 
expected  to  hover  on  the  fianks  of  an  enemy, 
to  collect  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  or  to  cover  a 
retreat.    Now  a  firigate  has  Just  the  size  and 
armament  which  enable  it  to  go  fearlessly  on 
any  independent  roving  errand,  while  its  su- 
perior sfuling  qualities  enable  it  to  withdraw 
in  tame  from  an  unequal  contest    The  suUng 
qualities  of  any  frigate  were  far  outstripped  by 
tne  steamer;  but  without  a  good  armament 
the  steamer  could  not  fblfil  its  mission.    Regu- 
lar broadside  fighting  was  out  of  the  question; 
the  number  of  guns  must,  for  want  of  space, 
be  always  infenor  to  that  of  a  sailing  frigate. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  shell  gun  was  in  its 
place.    The  diminished  number  of  gnns  on 
Doard  a  steam  frigate  was  counterbalanced  by 
their  weight  of  metal  and  caliber.    Originally 
these  guns  were  intended  to  throw  shells  only, 
but  recently  they  have  been  made  so  heavy, 
especially  the  chase  guns  (at  the  bow  and  stem 
of  the  vessel),  that  they  can,  with  ftill  chargesi 
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throw  solid  shot  also  to  oondderable  distanoes. 
Moreover,  the  redaoed  number  of  guns  admits 
of  traversing  platforms  and  railways  being  laid 
down  on  the  deck,  bj  means  of  whidi  all  or 
most  of  the  ^ana  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
almost  any  direction;  a  provisicm  by  which 
the  strength  of  a  steam  frigate  for  an  attack  is 
nearly  doabled,  and  a  20-gon  steam  frif^  can 
bring  at  least  as  many  gnns  into  aotion  as  a 
40-gnn  sailing  frigate  with  bnt  18  working 
guns  for  each  single  broadside.  Thna  the  large 
modem  paddle-steamer  frigate  is  a  most  for- 
midable ship ;  the  superior  caliber  and  range 
of  her  guns,  added  to  her  velocity,  enidUd  her 
to  cripple  an  opponent  at  a  distance  where 
scarcely  any  effective  return  of  fire  is  possible 
to  the  sailing  vessel ;  while  the  wei^t  of  her 
metal  comes  in  with  crushing  power  when  it 
is  to  her  advantage  finally  to  force  the  fighting. 
Still  the  disadvantage  remains  that  her  whole 
motive  force  is  exposed  to  direct  fire,  and  offers 
a  large  object  to  aim  at.  For  smaller  vessels, 
corvettes,  advice  boats,  and  other  light  craft 
not  counting  in  a  naval  battle,  but  very  ns^ 
throughout  a  campaign,  steam  was  at  once 
found  of  great  advantage,  and  there  were  many 
such  paddle  boats  constructed  in  most  navies. 
It  was  the  same  with  transport  ships.  Where 
landings  were  intended,  steamers  not  only  re- 
duced the  length  of  passage  to  a  minimum,  but 
permitted  one  to  calculate  to  a  moral  certainty 
the  time  of  arrival  at  any  given  plaoe.  The 
transport  of  bodies  of  troops  was  now  n^e  a 
matter  of  great  simplicity,  especially  as  every 
naval  country  had  a  large  fieet  of  commercial 
steamers  to  fall  back  upon  for  transport  ves- 
sels in  case  of  necessity.  It  was  on  these  con- 
siderations that  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  his  well 
known  pamphlet  ventured  to  maintain  that 
steam  had  altered  the  condition  of  naval  war- 
fare to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  an  invasion 
of  England  by  France  no  longer  an  impossi- 
bility. Still,  so  long  as  the  smps  used  for  de- 
cisive action,  the  ships  of  the  line,  remained 
exclusively  sailing  vessels,  the  introduction  of 
steam  could  work  but  little  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  great  naval  battles 
were  fought  The  invention  of  the  screw 
propeller  was  destined  to  supply  the  zoeans 
of  revolutionizing  naval  warfare  entirely,  and 
to  transform  all  war  fleets  into  steam  fleets. 
It  was  fully  18  yeais  idfter  the.  invention  d 
the  screw  before  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made.  The  French,  alwi^  superior 
to  the  i!nglish  in  naval  design  and  construc- 
tion, were  the  first  to  do  it  finally  in  1849 
the  Frendi  en^eer  Dupuy-Del6me  construct- 
ed the  first  screw  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Na- 
poleon, of  100  guns  and  600  horse  power, 
lids  ship  was  not  intended  to  depend  upon 
steam  only;  unlike  the  paddles,  the  screw 
ijlowed  a  ship  to  retain  all  the  lines  and 
rigging  of  a  sailing  vessel,  and  to  be  moved, 
at  wifl,  bv  steam  luone,  by  sails  alone,  or  by 
both  combined.  She  could,  therefore,  always 
save  her  coal  for  emergencies  by  having  re- 


oourse  to  her  sails,  and  was  thus  ftr  k« 
dependent  upon  the  nroximity  of  coaling  ite- 
tions  than  the  old  paddle-wheel  steamer.  Od 
this  account,  «id  because  her  steam  powtr 
was  too  weak  to  give  her  the  fdll  speed  of  i 
paddle  steamer,  the  Napoleon  and  other  veMk 
of  this  class  were  called  auxiliary  steam  ?»• 
sels;  since  then,  however,  ships  of  the  lise 
have  been  constructed  which  have  steMi 
.power  enough  to  give  than  all  the  speed  of 
which  the  screw  juxmeller  is  capable.  TIm 
success  of  the  Napoleon  soon  caused  semr 
ships  of  the  line  to  be  built  both  in  Fitnei 
ana  Fnghuid.  The  Buanan  war  gave  a  set 
impulse  to  this  radical  change  in  naval  ca- 
struction;  and  when  it  was  found  that  not 
strong-built  ships,  of  the  line  could,  whhoit 
too  much  diflloulty,  be  fitted  with  a  screw  lad 
engines,  the  transformation  of  all  naviei  into 
steam  fleets  became  onlj  a  matter  of  tm, 
Ho  large  naval  power  now  thinks  of  oomtriM*- 
inff  any  more  large  sailing  vessels;  ahnoitill 
amps  newly  laid  down  are  screw  stesBoa^ 
excepting  Ukt  few  paddle  steamers  wliidi  for 
certain  purposes  are  still  required;  andbcto 
1870  sailing  ships  of  war  will  be  afanoit  if 
completely  antiquated  as  the  spinning  vhoil 
and  the  smooth-bore  musket  are  now^lle 
Crimean  war  called  into  exista»)e  two  now 
naval  constructions.  The  first  of  these  iitbe 
steam  gun  boat  or  mortar  boat,  originally  coo- 
stmcted  by  the  Enffliah  for  the  oonteiM^ 
attack  on  Oronstadt;  it  is  a  small  veM 
drawing  from  4  to  7  feet  of  water,  and  anned 
with  one  or  two  heavy  long-range  ffoni  or  t 
heavy  mortar ;  the  former  to  be  usea  in  ibd- 
low  and  intricate  waters  generally,  the  h^ 
ter  in  the  bombardment,  from  a  long  dirtapo^ 
pf  fortified  naval  arsenals.  They  Bvtwm 
exceedingly  well,  and  will  no  doubt  P^^ 
important  part  in  Mxae  naval  campaigns.  1m 
mortar  boat  as  proved  at  6veaboi|,  totv^ 
alters  the  relations  of  attack  and  daenoe  be- 
tween fortresses  and  ships,  by  giving  the  supi 
that  power  of  bombarding  the  former  ww 
knpimity  which  they  never  before  po"*f2i 
at  8,000  yards,  from  which  the  ahelli  of  tUe 
mortar  boats  can  hit  an  object  as  1*^ ''^ 
town,  they  are  themselves  quite  secnre  fr<» 
their  smallness  of  8iir£M».  The  gun  ^»oi^^ 
the  oontarary,  whto  aotang  in  ^^^'''^^y^ 
coast  batteries,  will  strengthen  the  deftoj^ 
and  will  also  provide  naval  warfare  wm  twij 
light  skirmishers  which  were  hitherto  ^*^^ 
to  it  The  second  innovation  is  the  hHJOWj 
shot-proof  floating  batteries,  first  coM^wa 
by  the  French,  for  the  attaokof  coast  dtfBMJ 
They  were  tried  at  Einbnm  «nly,^^^ 
soooess,  even  against  the  ricke^  P*'^^  m 
rusty  cannon  of  that  little  i^aoe,  was  not  f^ 
very  signal  Still,  the  Frendmipetf^  fi! 
so  wSsabisfied  with  them,  that  ^^T »S 
gone  on  ever  since  experimenting_^°  "^ 
plated  vewels.  They  have  eonstnww Jr 
Ws  with  a  kind  of  shot-proof  ateel  ptf^ 
on  the  forecastle,  whioh  ehelters  tfaa  ff^^ 
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Itiorew;  bntif  the  floadnfflMtttries  were  im- 
wMdj  and  had  to  be  towed,  tbeae  gon  boato  al< 
wija  had  their  headi  in  the  water  aad  were  not 
at^aettworthj.  They  haye  however  prodnoed 
a  ilee^datod  ateam  frigate  oalled  La  Gk>ir«L 
which  u  aaid  to  be  ahotpproo^  of  yenr  gooa 
ipeed,  and  quite  capable  of  living  in  a  gale.  The 
moat  exaggerated  atatementa  are  made  witili 
ngttd  to  the  probable  revolation  these  shot- 
proof  frigatfg  will  ereate  in  naval  waxtee. 
we  are  tdd  that  ahipaof  the  line  are  antiqnat- 
ed,  and  that  the  power  to  decide  great  naval 
actJtwwhaw  paased  over  to  these  frigatea  with  a 
ugle  bitterj  of  gonS)  covered  in  ahot-proof  on 
aH  flidsi^  against  which  no  wooden  three-decker 
eanstora.   Tina  is  not  the  place  to  argue Iheae 
<IBe8tion&;  hot  we  may  obeerve  that  it  is  £» 
etaer  to  invent  md  nat  on  board  ship  rifled 
actiUery  heavy  enoQ^  to  smash  iron  or  ated 
plateB,  than  it  is  to  oonstmct  vitoels  cased  with 
HMtil  thidc  enough  to  withstand  the  shot  or 
MH  from  theae  gons.    Aa  to  the  Gl(^  it  ia 
act  certain  after  all  that  she  is  fit  to  live  in  a 
giU,  and  from  her  incapacity  for  holding  coal  it 
iiiekl  that  she  oannot  keep  the  seannder  steam 
lormcnrethaaSdaya*     miat  her  British  com- 
Mtitor,the  Warrior,  will  do,  remains  to  beaeen. 
no  doubt,  by  redacmg  the  armament  and  coal, 
and  by  altaing  the  mode  of  comstrocdon,  it 
may  bepoaitt>le  to  render  a  ship  entirely  shot- 
proof  at  \m^  and  medium  ranges,  and  «  ficdv 
steamer;  bat  in  an  age wlmi  the  science  of  ar- 
tiUery  nukes  aoch  rapidattides,  it  ia  very  doubt* 
fol  whether  aoi^  ah^  will  be  worth  oonstruct- 
ing  Id  the  Umg  ron.-^The  revolution  in  artillery 
wudi  the  r^bd  gun  is  now  effecting  fq>pearB 
to  be  a  ikr  more  important  matter  for  naval 
varftre  than  anything  that  can  be  effected  bji 
Meel-pbted  diipa.    Every  rifled  gim  that  de^ 
Mms  the  name  gives  anch  a  predaion  at  kmg 
mges  that  the  ancient  inefQ[cien<^  of  naval 
fimg  atsDch  rangea  appeara  to  be  ftst  beoom* 
iag  a  matter  of  the  part^    Morever,  the  rifled 
eaanon,  by  admitting  elongated  shot  and  re* 
dnced  charges,  allows  a  c<»idderable  reduction 
in  the  bore  and  wdght  of  broadside  guns;  or 
other  irise,  the  bore  remaining  the  same,  givea 
naaksftrgreator.    Hie  etongated  shot  from  a 
Mevi  rifled  8SI-pounder  will  surpass  tiie  round 
ihotfrom  a  118  cwt  smooth-bore  10-inch  gun, 
■0t  only  in  w^^t,  but  also  in  penetratioiL 
nags,  and  weoiaion.    The  newer  of  attack  of 
•very  Tesael  ia  at  least  tripled  if  it  be  armed 
vilhrifled  ordnance.    Moreover,  the  great  de- 
has  always  been  to  invent  a  useful 
i  ahell  which  should  exidode  tiie  very 
;  it  peoetratea  a  ahip^s  nde.    The  rota- 


te  of  round  i^thaarenmred  this  hnprscti- 
JiUt;  the  peronasion  fdxe  was  not  alwaya  in 
«ipN|»er  position  when  the  shell  struck,  and 
w  it  did  not  go  ofll  But  an  elongated  shot 
°*^  eiifled  cannon,  rotatins  round  its  longi- 
muiuls,  must  always  strftehead  foremost ; 
nd  a  ibiple  per<maBion  cap  on  the  ftiae  head 
puiti  the  dMll  the  moment  it  entera  the  ahip'a 
>^  It  is  not  probable  that  any  steel-clad 


ahip  yet  invented  can  brave  two  such  broad- 
aides  from  a  two-decker  with  impunity;  not 
to  speak  of  the  sheUs  which  enter  the  ports 
and  must  explode  between  decks.  Rifled  ord- 
nance must  to  a  great  degree  put  a  stop  to  such 
doseibught  acaons  as  were  those  in  which 
carronades  could  be  useftil ;  maniBuvring  will 
once  more  regain  the  ascendant;  and  as  steam 
now  makes  the  contending  vessels  independent 
of  wind  and  tide,  naval  war&re  will  in  future 
much  more  approach  ^e  method  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tacocs  of  land  battles. — ^The  vessels 
OT  war  of  which  modem  navies  are  composed 
are  daased  in  various  ratings,  from  first  to 
sixth  rates;  but  as  these  ratings  are  both  va- 
riable and  arbitral^,  it  will  be  better  to  dass 
them  in  the  common  way  as  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates^  aloops,  brigs,  schooners,  dE;c.  Ships  of 
the  line  are  tne  laigest  men-of-war  afloat,  des- 
tined to  fimn  the  line  of  battle  in  a  general 
action,  and  to  dedde  the  smuggle  by  the  weight 
of  metal  thrown  into  the  enemVs  ships.  They 
are  either  8-dedcera  or  a-deokers;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  either  8  or  3  covered  decks 
aimed  with  guns.  These  decks  are  called  the 
lower,  middle,  and  main  or  upper  deck.    The 

Stper  de(^  which  was  formerly  covered  in  at 
e  quarter  deck .  and  fdrecastle  only,  is  now 
covered  in  by  a  continuous  open  deck  from 
stem  to  stem.  This  open  deck,  which  is  still 
oalled  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  (the  posi- 
tion amidships  being  oalled  the  gangway),  also 
carries  artillery,  mostly  carronades ;  so  Uiat  in 
reality  a  2-decker  carries  8,  and  a  8-decker  4 
tiers  of  guns.  The  heaviest  guns  are,  of  course, 
placed  on  the  lower  deck  ^  and  the  guns  be- 
come lighter  in  prop<nrtion  as  the  batteries  are 
more  efevated  above  the  water.  The  caliber 
being  mostly  the  same,  ^is  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  ^e  guns  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  which  those  on  tiie  upper  decks 
can  only  stand  reduced  charges,  whion  implies 
that  they  can  be  used  only  at  shorter  ranges. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of 
chase  guns,  vrhich  are  placed  at  the  bow  and 
stem  of  a  ship,  and  which,  evesk  if  placed  on  the 
foreoastie  or  quarter  de<^  are  still  as  long  and 
heavy  as  possible,  as  they  are  required  to  act  at 
the  longest  ranges  practicable.  Thus,  the  bow 
and  stem  guns  of  English  ships  of  the  line  are 
oomposed  either  of  8  or  10-inch  shell  guns,  or  of 
56-par.  (bore  7.7  inches)  or  68-pdr.  (bore  8.18 
inches)  solid  shot  guns,  one  of  which  is  placed 
on  tiie  forecastie  on  a  traversing  pli^rm. 
There  are  in  tiie  English  mivy  generally  8  stem 
and  5  bow  guns  to  a  first  rate ;  the  remaining 
armament  of  such  a  ship  is  as  foUows  \ 
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The  armament  of  the  smaller  ratings  of  vessela 
of  the  line  is  arranged  npon  the  same  principle. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  also  give  that  of 
a  French  first  rate,  viz.:  lower  deck.  82  long  80- 
lb.  guns;  middle  deck,  480-lb.  sheugnns,  and 
80  wort  80-lb.  gmis ;  upper  deck,  84  80-lb.  ahell 
gnns ;  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  4  80-lb.  shell 
gona,  and  16  80-lb.  carronades ;  in  all,  120  gmis. 
The  French  80-lb.  shell  gon  has  a  larger  bore 
than  the  8-inch  English  gon  by  0.8  inch ;  the 
80-lb.  shell  gon  and  the  80-lb.  gon  have  a 
alightlj  larger  bore  than  the  English  82-pdr., 
go  tiiat  the  advantage  of  weight  of  metal  would 
lie  wi^  the  French.  The  raoallest  ship  of  tiie 
line  now  carries  72  guns;  the larsest  frigate 
carries  61.  A  frigate  is  a  ship  with  cmlj  one 
covered  deck  carrying  gnns,  and  another  open 
de^  above  it  (forecastle  and  qoarter  deck) 
which  is  equally  provided  with  gona.  The 
armament,  in  the  Knglifth  service,  is  generally 
of  80  gmia  (either  all  shell  gmis  or  part  sheU 
guns  and  part  long  82-pdrs.)  on  the  gon  dect^ 
and  80  short  82-pdrs.  on  the  forecastle  and 
quarter  deck,  witn  a  heavy  pivot  gun  on  a 
traversing  platform  at  the  bow.  Frigates  being 
mostly  sent  on  detached  service,  where  they 
are  always  likely  to  become  engaged  single- 
handed  against  hostile  frigates  sent  on  the  same 
errand,  it  has  been  a  great  point  with  moat  naval 
nations  to  make  them  as  large  and  powerful  aa 
possible.  In  no  class  of  vessels  is  the  increase 
m  size  so  remarkable  as  in  this.  The  United 
States,  requiring  a  cheap  navy  strong  enough 
to  enforce  respect,  were  the  first  to  see  the 
great  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  a  fleet  of 
Uirge  fiiffatee,  each  of  them  superior  to  any 
frigate  which  other  nations  could  brin^^  against 
it.  The  superiority  of  the  American  ship  build- 
ers in  producing  swift  vessels  was  also  taken 
advanti^  of^  and  the  last  war  a^^ainst  England 
(1812-14)  showed  in  manv  well  contested  en- 
gagements what  formidable  antagonists  these 
American  frigates  were.  Up  to  the  present 
day  ^e  U.  S.  frigates  are  considered  models  of 
this  class  of  vessels,  although  the  difference  in 
size  when  compared  with  o&er  navies  is  not  by 
Ut  so  marked  as  it  was  80  or  40  years  ago. 
The  next  dass  of  men-of-war  are  called  cor- 
vettes. They  have  but  one  tier  of  ffm^  placed 
on  an  open  aeck ;  but  the  larger  class  are  pro- 
vided with  a  forecastle  and  quarter  deck  (not 
connected,  however,  by  a  continuous  deck  amid- 
ahips),  where  they  carry  a  few  guna  more. 
Such  corvettes,  therefore,  almost  correspond  to 
what  a  frigate  was  80  years  ago,  before  the  two 
elevated  extremities  of  the  vessel  were  con- 
nected by  a  flush  deck.  These  corvettes  are 
still  strong  enough  to  carry  the  same  caliber 
of  guna  as  the  laiger  vessels.  They  also  carry  8 
masts,  all  souare-rigged.  Of  smaller  vessels, 
brigs  and  scnooners  carry  from  20  guns  to  6. 
They  have  but  two  masts,  square-riggM  in  brigs, 
Ibre-and-aft  rigged  in  schooners.  The  caliber 
of  their  guna  is  necessarily  smaller  than  that  of 
the  laiger  ahips,  and  does  not  generally  exceed 
18  or  24-pdr8   gomg  down  as  low  as  12  and 


9-pdrs.  Yessela  of  this  small  power  of  offBDM 
cannot  be  sent  whoo  serious  reastanoe  is  anti- 
cipated. In  European  waters  they  are  be^ 
coming  generally  superseded  by  small  stesmen, 
and  they  can  be  of  actual  service  only  onsodt 
coasts  as  those  of  South  America,  China,  ^ 
where  they  have  to  meet  powerless  antagoiui^ 
and  where  they  merely  serve  to  represent  the 
flag  of  a  poweifrd  naval  nation.  The  anna- 
ments  given  above  are  merely  tiiose  adoptedit 
present,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  changed 
m  every  reepect  during  the  next  10  yean  by 
the  general  adoption  of  rifled  ahm  eim— Ihi 
origin  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  mj 
be  said  to  date  from  Od.  18, 1775,  when  oob- 
grees  authorized  the  equipment  of  two  cmisen 
mounting  req>ectively  10  and  14  gims.  Befon 
the  end  of  that  year,  15  more  vessels,  of  froai 
20  to  86  ffuns,  were  authorized.  These  yeoeb 
were  buut  in  the  coloniea  of  New  En^aad, 
and  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  andlCaiTiaB^ 
On  Dec  22.  1775,  conffrees  a^qxnnted  acorpi 
of  naval  officers,  of  whom  Esek  Hopkinawii 
commander-in-chief^  and  John  Paul  Jenea  wm 
a  lieutenant.  The  affiiirs  <^  the  navy  were  al 
this  time  intrusted  to  the  management  oft 
"  maripe  committee.^'  In  Oct  1776,  the  navy 
consisted  of  26  vessels,  mounting  586  gona,  and 
its  services  throughout  the  revolutionaiy  wir 
were  most  important  In  1778  several  rmA 
of  considerable  force  were  built  or  pnrohaaed 
for  the  navy;  anuma  these  waa  the celebntod 
Alliance,  a  frigate  of  82  guns.  The  first  tnmI 
of  war  taken  by  an  American  endser  in  hsUie 
was  the  Edward,  which  was  captured  bj  the 
Lexington,  Capt  John  Barry,  on  April  17, 177T. 
On  MtiToh  27, 1794,  congress  anthorixed  the 
construction  of  6  fiigatea.  and  it  waa  fortD- 
nately  decided  that  8  of  them  shonld  beof  t 
very  heavy  dass;  the  Constitution  ia  oneoi 
theee  ships.  This  step  laid  the  foonditiiHKv 
the  present  navy,  the  vessela  of  the  revolntkii 
having  been  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  that  cos- 
test,  in  1788.  In  1788  the  navy  deparM^ 
was  formally  created,  and  Bei\]aniin  Stoddin 
appointed  the  flrst  secretary.  At  this  tine, 
urged  by  the  depredationa  of  France  upon  o^ 
commerce,  and  warned  by  the  conduct  <»w 
Barbary  powers,  congress  anthorizedaooBMir- 
able  increase  of  the  navy,  which  the  preawMtt 
was  empowered  to  use  for  drfenoe  jg»* 
the  French.  In  the  quasi  war  with  Iraw* 
which  reamlted,  our  naval  wccesses  werenirt- 
ed.  Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr^^ 
son  in  1801,  the  navy  was  reduced.  ^*5**^ 
year  war  was  declared  by  Tripoli  •g«™*Jr 
United  States,  and  continued  until  1806.  ^ 
naval  achiev^enta  of  these  4  years  pT^^ 


Inl80« 


character  to  the  American  service. 
**  gun-boat  system"  was  inangaratu^  — ^^ 
and  1807  the  number  of  gan^*»;!;f,S^ 
increased,  congress  having  authorized  the  cod- 
atruction  of  257  of  these  vessels;  ^Jj^ 
afterward  found, however,  to  be  ««P*"*!*S 
inefiOdent,  and  the  system  was  soon  abando^ 
During  the  war  of  1812  the  navy  obtainea 
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vast  increase  of  reputation.    The  sn^rior  force 
of  tiie  frigates  of  1794  was  eyinced  in  tbeir  al- 
most nnifbrm  success  in  action  with  an  enemy 
hitherto  deemed  invincible  on  the  ocean.    The 
poficj  of  maintaining  an  efScient  navy  was  now 
considered  settled ;  and  although,  compared 
with  the  navi^  of  other  nations,  that  of  the 
United  States  is  yery  small,  the  aim  has  always 
heen  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
^d  day,  and  to  have  none  bnt  the  most  effi- 
dent  ships  of  their  chiss  in  the  service.    The 
navy  of  the  United  States  now  comprises  47 
sailhig  vessels  and  86  steamers;  of  the  latter, 
6  are  screw  frigates  of  the  very  heaviest  class. 
KAXOS,  or  N AxiA,  an  island  of  Greece,  and 
^e  largest  of  the  Oydades,  in  the  iEsBDan  sea. 
6  m.  E.  from  Pares,  between  lat.  86°  46'  and 
87*»  16'  N.,  and  long.  25<»  20'  and  25<>  85'  E, ; 
length  about  18  m.,  breadth  12  m. :  area,  170 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  20,000,  all  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  except  abont  400  Roman  Oatho- 
fice,  descendants  of  settlers  in  the  times  of  the 
dnkes.    The  surface  is  diversified  and  pictu- 
resque ;  the  plains  and  valleys  are  remarkable 
for  their  fertility.    In  the  centre  of  the  island 
is  the  mountain  ancientiy  called  Drius,  now 
Zia  or  Dia,  8,000  feet  high,  from  which  22  iel- 
fiods  and  the  Asiatic  continent  are  visible. 
The  vine,  ofives,  oranges,  iron,  marble,  &o.,  are 
produced.    The  wine  of  Naxos,  called  Bacchus 
wine,  was  celebrated.  Naxosfhmishes  the  bulk 
of  the  emery  used  in  trade,  the  production  in 
18$6  amounting  to  2,000  tons.    The  most  in- 
teresting curiosity  is  an  unfinished  colossal 
statue  c^  Apollo,  lying  in  an  old  marble  quarry 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.    Naxos 
contaiiB  about  40  small  towns,  and  has  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  Lazarist 
convent.    Kaxos,  the  capital,  stands  on  the 
W.  coast;  pop.  about  4,000.    The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  ducal  palace  is  in  ruins,  but  the 
white  houses  present  a  cheerfrd  appearance. — 
This  island  in  antiquity  was  somemnes  called 
8<^ngyle  from  its  circular  form,  sometimes 
BiouTBias  from  the  prevalence  there  of  the 
worahh)  of  Dionysns  (Bacchus),  and  frequently 
Dia  in  honor  of  Zens.    It  was  inhabited  in  early 
times  chiefly  l^Ionians  from  Attica.    It  was 
eonouered  by  Fisistratus,  and  in  490  B.  0.  by 
tiie  Persians.    After  the  battle  of  Salamis  it 
regamed  its  independence,  but  9  years  later  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Athens,  and  after  many 
^^kiantudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    In  A.  D. 
1)07  it  became  the  seat  of  a  ductiy,  comprising 
wreral  other  islands,  established  by  the  Vene- 
tlan  Marco  Sanudo.    In  1566  tiie  island  was 
taken  by  Uie  Turks ;  it  now  belongs  to  Greece. 
^  KATLOR,  James,  an  English  fanatic,  bom 
m  Ardaley,  Yorkshire,  about  1616,  died  in 
Him^ngdonshire  in  1660.    Jn  1642,  when  the 
cnil  war  broke  out,  he  took  up  arms  for  the 
P«ffiam«it.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  royal- 
«  prty,  he  left  the  army,  became  a  follower 
of  George  Fdx,  and  soon  afterward  appeared 
AS  an  itmerant  preacher.    He  fancied  mat  he 
^M  inspired,  that  he  was  set  as  a  sign  of 


Christ^s  coming,  and  that  the  M^t  of  the  Sa- 
viour really  dwelt  in  him.  These  opinions 
were  re^u^ted  by  the  great  body  of  nis  de- 
nomination, and  caused  the  parliament  in  1656 
to  condemn  him  to  stand  with  his  head  in  the 
pillory  for  two  hours,  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  from  Palace  yard  to  the  old  excJiange. 
have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
his  forehead  branded  with  the  letter  B,  as  the 
stigma  of  a  blasphemer.  The  execution  of  1^ 
sentence  was  borne  by  Naylor  with  the  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr ;  but  the  solitude  of  a  prison, 
to  which  he  was  subsequently  doomed  mr  two 
years,  cooled  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  adaiowl- 
edged  at  len^h  that  his  mind  had  been  led 
astray  by  spiritual  pride  and  the  devil.  After 
obtaining  his  liberation,  he  hastened  home- 
ward, but  expired  on  the  way.  Naylor's  theo- 
logical essays,  epistles,  Ac,  were  published  hi 
London  in  1716.  "  Memoirs  of  the  life.  Min- 
istry, Trial,  and  Sufferings  of  James  Naylor," 
appeared  in  London  in  1719. 

NAZAREANS.  SeeOHsisTiANsoFST.  Johv. 

NAZARENE,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to 
Christ  and  his  first  disciples,  from  Is^azareth, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  a  poor  town  in  the 
despised  r^on  of  G^alilee.  There  was  a  sect 
of  heretics  called  Nazarenes  in  the  2d  century, 
who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  combining  the 
Mosaical  ceremonies  with  the  r^igion  of  Ohrist 

NAZARETH,  a  viUage  of  Northampton  oo., 
Penn.,  59  m.  N.  from  Philadelphia  and  9  m. 
N.  W.  from  Easton ;  pop.  in  1850, 408.  It  was 
founded  by  George  Whitefidd  in  1789,  who, 
before  completing  an  edifice  in  course  of  erec- 
tion intended  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
African  children,  sold  it  to  Oount  Zinzendorf, 
who  finished  it  for  the  nse  of  the  Moravians. 
The  village  contains  a  large  church  and  a  Mora- 
vian academy  for  boys. 

NAZARETH  (now  IfasiraX),  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Palestine,  20  m.  S.  S.  E.  from 
Acre,  and  65  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem ;  pop.  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Robinson  at  8,120,  including  680 
Moslems  and  1,040  of  the  Greek  churdi,  the 
rest  being  Greek  Oatholics,  Latins,  and  Mm*o- 
nites.  It  is  beantifblly  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hills.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  well  built,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  population  has  a  more  prosperous  appear- 
ance than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine,  aad 
the  women  of  Nazareth  are  fiEimous  for  their 
beauty.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Latin 
convent,  the  finest  in  Palestine,  the  Lathi 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Uasa  Nnova, 
or  Ohristian  caravansary,  a  Mohammedan 
moeqne,  and  a  khan.  Nazareth  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  residence  of  Ohrist  during 
the  first  80  years  of  his  life. 

NAZARITE,  under  the  Levitical  law,  a  per- 
son who  for  a  certain  period  was  bound  by  a 
vow  to  keep  his  hair  unshorn,  and  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  ffrape  and  every  otiier  kind 
of  strong  drink  and  from  contact  with  the  dead. 
Samson  was  a  Nazarite. 

NEAL,  Alios  Bbadlbt.    See  Havsk. 
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NBAL^  Dakisl,  ftn  English  divine  and  his- 
torian, bom  in  London,  Deo.  14, 1678,  died  in 
Bath  in  April,  1T48.  He  was  edncated  at  mer- 
chant tailors'  school  and  at  a  diseenting  acade- 
my, and  spMit  8  years  at  the  nniversities  of 
Utrecht  and  Le jden.  Retoming  to  England  in 
1708,  he  obtained  a  license  as  a  preacher,  and 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  pastor  of  an 
Lidependent  congregation  in  Aldersgate  street. 
In  1706  he  succeeded  Dr.  Sinideton  as  pastor. 
His  principal  works  are:  "History  of  New 
Enfi^d"  (i  vols.  8yo.,  London,  1720),  and 
"  History  of  the  Puritans  "  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1782-'8).  The  best  edition  of  the  latter  is 
that  of  Tonimin,  to  which  is  iH*efized  a  life  of 
the  author  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1708 ;  rM>rint- 
ed  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1887).  He  had  a 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  several  of  bis 
sermons  have  been  publi4ied. 

NEAL,  John,  an  American  author  and  poet, 
bom  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  Aug. 
25,  1798.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  with  which  he  also  remained 
connected  until  the  age  of  25,  when  for  a  va- 

gety  of  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  his 
lability  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  he 
received  his  fonnal  dismissal.  When  but  a 
incmth  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  by  the  ezer* 
tions  of  his  mother,  who  kept  a  school,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  tolerable  elementary 
education.  About  the  age  of  12  he  commenced 
a  business  career  in  Portland  as  a  shop  boy;  a 
few  years  later  he  taught  drawing  and  penmi^l- 
ship  in  the  principal  towns  of  Maine ;  in  1814^ 
'15  he  was  a  dry  goods  retuler  and  jobber  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  year 
established  himself  in  Baltimore  as  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  partnership  with  John  Pierpont. 
In  1816  tiie  concern  fuled,  and  Neal,  deter-> 
mined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  trade, 
commenced  the  study  of  tlie  law.  He  read 
through  Professor  Hoffinan's  course  of  legal 
fltudy,  intended  to  embrace  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  m  a  twelvemonth,  beside  attend- 
ing lectures,  studying  6  or  8  languages,  and 
occupying  himself  with  a  variety  of  literary 
oiterprises.  Although  his  experience  in  liter- 
ary compodtion  haa  been  confined  to  2  or  8 
Itigitive  pieces  contributed  to  the  periodical 
press,  he  determined  to  support  himself  by  his 
pen  until  established  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  in  1816  produced  a  review  of  the  works 
of  Byron,  written  it  is  said  in  4  days^  which 
appeared  from  month  to  month  until  com- 
pleted in  the  ^'Pcoiico,'*  a  literary  magazine 
published  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  to 
write  for  this  periodical  for  several  years,  and 
finally,  to  use  his  own  words,  "knocked  it  on 
the  head,  it  is  thought,  by  an  article  on  free 
agency.*'  In  1817  he  published  his  first  novel, 
"keep  Oool "  (2  vols.,  Baltimore),  originally 
called  "Judge  Not,"  followed  the  next  year  by 
"The  Battle  of  Niagara,  Goldau,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Jehu  O'Oataract,"  a  name  given  him 
by  the  Delphian  club  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  which  was  dropped  in  the 


2d  edition  of  the  volume.    In  1819  appeared 
"Otho,  or  the  Basted,"  a  5  act  trag^ ;  and 
about  the  seme  thne  he  assisted  Dr.  WaUms 
in  writing   the  "  History  of  the  Am^^eaa 
Bevolution  by  Paul  Allen."    Admitted  to  the 
Maryland  bar  in  1819,  he  entered  upon  prafl- 
tice,  but  abated  in  no  rei^pect  his  literary  la- 
bors.   Beside  preparing  an  index  for  "  Kfl^iPt 
Register,"  then  amounting  to  upward  of  59 
8vo.  volumes,  which  Mr.  Niles  referred  to  as 
"probably  the  most  laborious  work  of  the  kind 
tbuM;  ever  appeared  in  any  country,"  he  piob- 
lished  in  1828  not  less  than  4  novels,  "  Sevenly- 
Six,  a  Romance  of  the  Revolution,"  "Logan,'' 
"Randolph,"  and  "brata,"  the  first  two  of 
which  were  republished  in  London.     Thej 
were  severally  written,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  periods  of  frt>m  27  to  89   daja 
"Randolph"  contained  notices  of  pronainent 
pubHo  characters  of  the  day,  including  ViUiam 
Pinkney,  whose  son  EdwsjxL  0.  Pinkney,  con- 
sidering his  father  to  have  been  malJ^giied, 
challenged  Neal,  and,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  fig}:^  posted  him  as  a  "  craven.  V   Neal, 
in  a  postcript  to  "Errata,"  printed  the  oorre^ 
spondence,  and  turned  the  whole  affiur  to  ridi^ 
crule.    Encouraged  by  tbe  success  which,  some 
of  his  productions  met  abroad,  he  d^ienniiifid 
in  the  latter  part  of  1828  to  try  his  fortune  in 
England;  and  transferring  his  legal  business  to 
owers,  he  arrived  in  that  country  in  Jan.  1824. 
He  soon  procured  an  engagement  to  write  lor 
"Blackwood^s  Magazine,"  his  earliest  oontzi- 
butions  to  which  were  "Sketches  of  the  five 
American  Presidents  ai^d  the  &Ye  Candidates 
for  the  Preddency :"  and  he  subseouentir  con- 
tributed to  this  and  other  periodicaia,  inohiduig 
the  "London  Magazine,"  the  "European^"  the 
"New Monthly  Magazine,"  the  "Westminster 
Review,"  the  "European  Quarterly,"  and  o^ 
ers,  numerous  articles  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  United  States,  beside 
tales  and  miscellanies.    £Gs  literary  efforts  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  wbo 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  reddence  in  his 
house,  of  which  he  remidned  an  inmate  duriiy 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  career  in  England 
In  1827  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  brief  rea^ 
idence  on  the  continent  returned  in  the  sama 
year  to  America.    He  had  made  arrangements 
for  enterinff  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
New  York,  out,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  was 
badgered  and  provoked  in  one  way  aiid  an^ 
other,  by  mobbing,  misrepresentation,  band- 
bUls,  and  foolish  threats,  into  settling  down  to 
life  in  Portland,"  where  he  at  once  became  a 
laborious  student,  an   active  contributor  to 
various    quarterlies,   magazines,   and    news- 
piMrs,  a  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  a  public  lecturer;  "and  ^at  no  supers 
fluous  energy   iMght  run   to  waste,  erab- 
lished  ^ymnadums  and  gave  lessons  to  large 
classes  m  q)aiTing  and  fencing."    This  life  he 
continued  until  1860,  when  he  gave  up  his  pro- 
fession.   His  chief  productions,  in  aadition  to 
those  mentioned,  are:  "Brother  Jonathan** 
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<8  Tok^  London  and  Edinburgh,  1826);  **Ra- 
<^  Djer'^  (Portland,  1828),  originally  written 
for  ^'Blackwood,"  but  withdrawn  by  the  an- 
tiior  and  enlarged;  ''Bentham's  Horala  and 
Le^alatlon''  (Boston,  1880);  ''Authorship,  a 
Tide"  (Boston,  1888);  ''The  DownEasters"  (2 
▼ols^Kew  York,  1888);  "One  Word  More" 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1864),  essays  of  a  re- 
ligbus  character;  and  "True  Womanhood,  a 
Tale"  (Boston,  1859).  He  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  an  antobiography,  and  in  revising  his 
earfier  works,  which  have  long  been  out  of 
print,  for  republication. 

NEAL,  Joseph  G.,  an  American  humorist, 
bom  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  Feb.  8, 1807,  died  in 
Fhiladdphia,  July  8, 1848.  When  he  was  two 
years  oM  his  Mhw  died,  and  ^e  family  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Neal  resided  sev- 
eral years  in  Pottsville,  but  in  1881  became  the 
editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  a  newspaper 
of  Philadeh>hia,  and  remidned  in  that  posinon 
10  years,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad.  After  travelling  in  Europe 
and  AMca,  he  returned  in  1B42  and  resumed 
hk  old  occupation,  but  finally  retired  from  the 
"Pennsylvanian"  in  1844,  and  established  a 
weekly  Uterary  Journal,  called  "  Neal's  Satur- 
day Qazette,"  which  was  exceedingly  success- 
M.  His  first  humorous  compositions  were  the 
"Oitj  Worthies,"  a  series  of  sketches  which 
appeared  in  t^e  "  Pennsylvanian."    In  1887  he 

5 obliged  "Charcoal  Sketches,  or  Scenes  in  a 
[etropolis,"  reprinted  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1844  he  published 
"Peter  Ploddy  and  other  Oddities;"  and  sub- 
seqaently  a  new  series  of  "  Gharcoal  Sketches" 
appeared  in  the  "  Saturday  Gazette."  He  was 
the  editor  of  that  Joamal  when  he  died. 

NEANDER,  JoHAinr  August  Wilhslm,  a 
German  divine  and  church  historian,  bom  in 
G^ttingen,  Jan.  IT,  1789,  died  in  BerUn,  July 
14, 1850.  His  original  name  before  Ms  oon- 
vernon  to  Ohrislianity  was  David  MendeL  His 
fiither  was  a  Jewish  peddler ;  his  mother,  who 
Was  afterward  separated  from  her  husband,  was 
an  intelligent  and  pious  Jewess,  a  relative  of  the 
philosopher  Mendelssohn  and  of  Dr.  Stieglita 
ef  Hanover.  She  bore  5  children,  2  of  whom 
Aed  insane.  Soon  after  the  birth  c^  David,  her 
▼onngest  child,  she  removed  with  him' to  Ham- 
burg, which  Neander  ever  afterward  loved  as 
his  native  city,  and  to  which  he  sent  a  contri- 
bution of  1,000  Prussian  dollars  after  the  great 
tre  in  1842  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He 
was  reared  in  great  poverty,  but  by  the  assist- 
ince  of  friend^  especially  of  Dr.  Stieglitz,  he 
wts  enabled  to  siutisfy  his  desire  for  a  liberal 
edoestioninthe  Johanneum  of  Hamburg  under 
Uie  direction  of  Johann  Ourlitt.  He  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  teachers  by  his  talent 
tad  industry,  as  well  as  by  the  oddity  of  his 
>PP«srance  and  the  awkwardness  of  Mb  man- 
ner. He  looked  like  a  simpleton,  and  was  the 
Booree  of  much  amusement  to  his  fellow  stu- 
^is;  bat  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  lived 
in  a  world  of  abstraction.    He  associated  espe- 


cially with  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Ohamisso  the 
poet,  Wilhelm  Neumann,  Noodt,  and  Sieve- 
king,  and  formed  with  them  a  literary  associ- 
ation under  the  name  of  the  "  Polar  Star"  (to 
rov  nokov  atrrpop).  He  was  fascinated  by  tjie 
study  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  and  the  romantic 
school  of  poetry  wMch  then  arose  under  the 
lead  of  the  brothers  ScMegel,  Tieck,  and  No- 
valis.  He  passed  in  his  mind  through  l^e  double 
process  of  history  preparatoiy  to  phristianity, 
the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Greek*  philosophy, 
and  was  thus  admirably  trained  for  the  great 
work  of  Ms  life  as  the  historian  of  the  Ohristian 
reli^on.  In  1799  ScMeiermacher  issued  Ma 
"Discourses  on  Beligion,"  wMch  marked  an 
epoch  for  Germany  in  turning  the  tide  of  pre- 
vailing scepticism.  They  made  a'powerfbl  and 
lasting  impression  on  Neander,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  threshold  of  the  Ohristian  revela- 
tion. The  singular  fermentation  of  his  mind 
produced  by  these  various  influences  is  reflect- 
ed in  an  essay  from  Ms  pen  addressed  to  apas* 
tor  of  Hamburg  before  his  baptism,  and  first 
published  after  his  death  by  Elmg  in  UUmann^s 
SiudienundKriHken  for  1861.  Thus  ftilly  pre- 
pared mentally,  he  publidy  renounced  Juda- 
ism, and  was  baptized  in  1806,  adopting  the 
name  of  Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander  (Gr. 
yeor  ayi/p,  new  man),  from  his  teacher  Johann 
Gurlitt,  and  his  friends  August  Vamhagen  and 
Wilhelm  Neumann,  who  assisted  in  the  cere- 
mony as  sponsors.  His  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  finally  also  his  mother,  gradually  followed 
Ms  example.  Henceforth  he  consecrated  him- 
self to  theology,  and  studied  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  success  at  the  university  of  HaUOy 
where  ScMeiermacher  then  taught,  and  of  GOt- 
tingen,  where  Planck  was  then  at  ^e  height  of 
Ms  fame  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  After 
completing  Ms  course  he  returned  to  Hambm^ 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  preached  Ms  first  ser- 
mon on  John  Llet  %eq.  But  Ms  peculiar  talents 
evidently  called  him  to  the  academical  chair. 
In  1811  he  began  to  deliver  theological  lecturee 
in  Heidelberg;  thence  he  was  called  in  1818  to 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Berlin  as  profes- 
sor of  church  history.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  greatest  theological  celebrities  in  that  famous 
metropolis  of  German  learning,. and  continued 
to  labor  there  as  teacher  and  writer  with  very 
little  interruption  till  Ms  death.  His  last 
words,  addressed  to  his  sister,  who  attended  to 
Ms  wants  (for  he  never  married),  were :  "  I  am 
weary,  let  us  go  home  I" — In  his  outward  appear- 
ance he  was  of  middle  size  and  slender  fi^e. 
He  had  strongly  marked  Jewish  features^ 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  weak  dght  rhe  was  at  last 
blind).  He  dressed  carelessly,  with  Jack-boots 
and  a  shabby  hat.  In  the  lecture  room  he  pre- 
sented a  most  singular  appearance;  "playing 
with  a  goose  quill  wMch  Ms  amanuensis  always 
provided  for  him,  constantly  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  frequently  sink- 
ing his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of 
Brittle,  and  then  agidn  suddenly  throwing  it  on 
hi^  especially  when  roused  to  polemic  zeal 
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against  pantheism  and  dead  formalism,  at  times 
fairly  threatening  tooyertnrn  the  desk,  and  yet 
all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  profound  learning  and  thought  from  the 
deep  and  pure  fountain  of  his  inner  life,  and 
thus  with  all  his  eccentricities  at  once  com- 
manding the  veneration  and  confidence  of  ev- 
ery hearer."  He  was  universally  esteemed  for 
his  ahsolnte  sincerity,  humhie  piety,  unaffected 
benevolence,  and  singular  elevation  above  the 
charms  and  temptations  of  the  world.  '  He  was 
ft  giant  in  learning  and  a  child  in  simplicity  of 
heart.  To  students  he  was  like  a  father,  and 
delighted  to  collect  them  around  his  modest 
table,  together  with  strangers  who  came  to  hear 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  Amer- 
ican students  will  ever  gratefully  remember  his 
khidness. — ^He  is,  next  to  Schleiermaoher,  the 
principid  regenerator  of  modern  German  the- 
ology after  uie  reign  of  rationalism.  His  prin- 
oipk  was :  Pectus  est  quod  theologum  jaeit. 
There  is  hardly  a  distinguished  living  Protes- 
tant divine  who  does  not  owe  much  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Neander.  He  lectured  on  nearly  all 
branches  of  exegetical  and  systematic  theology, 
but  especially  on  history.  As  an  author  he  won 
the  honorable  title  of  *^  father  of  church  his- 
tory," by  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  this  branch 
of  study,  and  opening  new  avenues  of  thouffht. 
He  treated  history  as  a  book  of  life  for  edifica- 
tion as  well  as  instruction,  and  as  a  continuous 
commentary  on  the  twin  parables  of  the  mus- 
tard seed  and  the  leaven.  His  chief  force  lies 
in  his  development  of  Ghristian  life  and  doc- 
trine, while  in  the  departments  of  government, 
policy,  and  art  he  is  aefective.  His  style,  too, 
is  rather  monotonous,  diff^ise,  and  involved, 
idthough  animated  by  a  certain  warmth  of 
feeling.  His  great  work,  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion mainly  rests,  is  the  "  General  History  of 
the  Ohristian  Beli^on  and  Ohurch,"  from  the 
dose  of  the  apostoUc  age  to  the  council  of  Basel 
in  1480  (11  vols.,  182S->60 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, in  part  by  Rose,  and  in  full  by  Prof.  Torrey, 
and  several  times  reprinted  in  Boston,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London).  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  valuable  historical  monographs,  on  Julian  the 
Apostate  (1812);  St.  Bernard  (1818) :  Gnosti- 
cism (1818) ;  St.  Ohrysostom  (1822) ;  TertuUian 
(1825) ;  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age"  (1882) ; 
"  life  of  Christ,"  in  refutation  of  Strauss  (1887) : 
and  "Memorials  of  Ghristian  life"  (9  vols.,  8d 
ed.  1845).  Most  of  these  works  have  been 
translated  into  English.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  few  popular  practical  commentaries  on 
the  Philippians,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  James, 
and  the  nrst  Epistle  of  St  John  (translated  by 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Conant).  His  minor  essays  were 
collected  by  Jacobi  (Berlin,  1851).  Since  his 
deatii  have  been  published  his  lectures  on  the 
"History  of  (Christian  Doctrine"  (1857),  and  on 
the  "  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians'^  (1859) ;  and 
others  are  still  preparing  for  publication  by 
several  of  his  pupils.  Bus  library  was  pur- 
ehased  by  the  university  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEANDER,  Miohakl,  a  German  phiiologkl 
and  educator,,  bom  in  Sohrau.  Sileraa,  in  158S, 
died  in  Bfeld,  Hanover,  April  26,  1696.  Hk 
name  was  Neumann,  which  he  Gnecized  into 
Neander.  In  1542  he  entered  the  uniTenitj 
of  Wittenberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Melanchtlun. 
In  1547,  in  common  with  all  the  profeoon 
and  students  of  the  university,  he  quitted  Wii> 
tenberff  after  the  battle  of  MQhIberg,  and 
throiu^h  Melanchthon's  recommendadon  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  teacher  in  the  school 
of  Nordhausen.  In  1550  he  was  called  to  tbe 
rectorship  of  the  doister  school  of  Qfdd,  in 
Hanover.  Here  he  taught  for  45  years,  witk 
from  40  to  50  schoUu^  some  of  whom  wen 
afterward  among  the  foremost  men  of  tiieir 
time.  He  published  89  works,  and  left  U 
more  in  MS.  A  minority  of  these  were  text 
books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  am- 
mars  of  several  languages,  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  and  works  on  natural  philosophj,  ge- 
ography, &c.,  many  of  which  were  in  good 
repute  for  nearly  a  century  after  his  deatL 

NEAR0HU8,  a  Greek  admiral,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  was  ads- 
tive  of  Crete,  but  obtahied  a  prominwt  poor 
tion  at  the  court  of  Maoedon  during  the  life  of 
Philip.  Having  participated  in  theintrigwf 
of  Alexander  against  his  father,  hewasbanyi- 
ed,  with  Ptolemy,  Harpalus,  and  others.  Ob 
the  death  of  Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  the  maritime  provinoeeof 
Asia  was  made  governor  of  I^da  and  the 
regions  immediately  8.  of  Taurus.  In  8St 
B.  C.  he  Joined  Alexander  in  Bactria  with  e 
reinforcement  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Pnri^ 
the  Indian  expedition  he  was  intrusted  win 
the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  which  the  con- 
queror had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  ih» 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes;  and  when  thearmip 
ment  arrived  down  tne  Indus  at  the  ocean,  be 
offered  to  conduct  the  ships  to  the  shores  of 
Persia,  '^  if  the  sea  were  navigable,  and  the  en- 
terprise feasible  for  mortal  man."  He  b^ 
his  voyatte  Sept  21,  825,  and  after  enconnter 
ing  numberless  dangers,  and  contending  b* 
cessandy  with  the  ignorance  and  terrors  of  bii 
seamen,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  Deft 
9,  5  days'  journey  from  which  Alexander  vtf 
then  encamped.  The  voyage  was  not  howerff 
yet  completed,  though  its  chief  dangen  were 
over.  Sailing  along  tiieN.  shore  of  the  Peraw 
gulf  to  the  Pasitigris,  Nearchus  ascended  tbrt 
river  and  arrived  at  Susa  in  Feb.  824.  Al«^ 
der  had  ab*eady  arrived  there,  and  b^weo 
upon  the  admiral,  beside  other  marks  oi  ^^^» 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Boj 
dian  Mentor  in  marriage.  After  the  death  or 
Alexander,  Nearchus  was  restored  to  t^.^  ^7" 
emment  of  his  former  provinces,  wwch  M 
was  content  to  hold  as  the  dependant  of  Ant^ 
gonus.  The  latest  mention  of  Mm  in  hWory» 
m  814,  when  Antigonus  appointed  him  tow- 
tend  his  son  Demetrius  Pofiorcetee  «»  «  ^^ 
sellor,  that  prince  being  then  first  in*""*^ 
with  the  command  of  an  army.    Nearchni» 
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mU  to  have  wiitten  an  aooonnt  of  his  voyage, 
tbe  aabstanoe  of  which  has  been  probably  pre- 
served in  the  InMoa  of  Arrian. 

NEBRASKA,  an  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States,  boonded  N.  by  the  British  pos- 
sessions, the  dividing  line  following  the  ptural- 
Id  <tf  lat.  49"*  K ;  £.  by  DacotAh,  Iowa,  and 
ICsBoori,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
White  Earth  and  Missouri  riv^n;  8.  by  the 
40tii  parallel,  dividing  it  froip  Kansas ;  and  W. 
by  the  sommit  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  where 
it  meets  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  terri- 
tory. The  length  K  and  8.  is  620  m. ;  average 
breadth  541  m. ;  area  estimated  at  835,882 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  2,782:  in  1855,  4,565;  in 
1860, 98,908.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  terri- 
tory has  been  divided  into  counties,  or  is  in- 
haUted  by  whites.    The  population  is  mostly 
in  a  tier  of  settled  counties  fronting  on  the 
Mlssonri,  from  Kansas  to  the  Niobnuah,  a  dis- 
tsnce  N.  and  S.  of  about  200  m. ;  and  in  another 
tier  akH^  the  Platte  from  its  mouth  800  m. 
westward,  by  the  course  of  the  river.    There 
sre  also  a  few  counties  with  a  small  popula- 
tion immediately  back  of  those  on  the  ^Missouri. 
Tbe  fc^owing  40  countks  have  been  estab- 
lished, viz. :  BufSUo,  Butier,  Burt,  Galhoun, 
OasB,  Oedar,  C^y,  Onming,  Dakota,  Dawson, 
Dixon,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Fillmore,  Gage,  Greene, 
HsU,  hard,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kear- 
ney, Lancsflter,  L'ean-qui-court,  Monroe,  Mor- 
ton, Nemaha,  NiohoUs,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Platte, 
Polk,  Bichiudson,  Saline,  Sarpy,  Shorter,  Wash- 
ington, West,  Wilson,  York.    The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  Omaha  (pop.  in  1860,  1,050),  oppo- 
site Ckmncil  Blufb  m  Iowa,  a  littie  above  the 
Istitode  of  New  York  city.    As  the  outiet  of 
the  Platte  valley  and  the  crosdng  point  of  the 
rmt  for  the  North  f  latte  route  to  Denver, 
Oslifomia,  and  Oregon,  and  the  business  centre 
for  northern  Nebraska,  Omaha  has  great  com- 
mercial pronuse.    The  capitd,  built  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  and  romantic  site,  is  a  good 
two-etory  brick   structure,    still    unfini&ed. 
Nebraeka  Otty  (pop.  2,000)  is  the  chief  town 
below  the  Platte.    It  is  on  the  beautlM  site 
of  old  Fort  Kearney,  comnumds  a  good  share 
of  the  travel  to  Denver  and  the  mines,  and  for 
t  yesTB  has  been  the  river  starting  point  for 
Bonell,  l^cnrs,.  and  Waddell's  transportation 
trains  to  Utah,  k^    Among  the  other  princi- 
psl  towns,  with  populations  of  less  than  1,000, 
«e  Plattsmonth,  Brownville,  Rulo,  Peru,  Ne- 
maha (Kty,  Falls  Oity,  Salem,  Archer,  Kenosha, 
Book  Bhfl;  and  Wyommg,  below  the  Platte; 
nd  Bellevue,  the  site  of  the  old  Omaha  mis- 
■ioii,  Florence,  the  starting  point  on  the  Mis- 
Mori  for  an  the  ICormon  trains  to  Utah,  and 
Fort  Oalhoun,  De  Soto,  Cuming  City,  Tekama, 
geoatar,  OmadL  Dakota,  St  John's,  Punca, 
n.  Jmes,  and  St  Helena,  above  the  Platte, 
^  ttd  near  the  IGssouri;  Fontanelle  on  the 
Kftborn,  and  Fremont  and  Oolumbus,  in  the 
™teTalley.— The  general  surface  of  Nebras- 
u  ^pronmates  to  a  vast  plain,  rising  gradu- 
•Uy  ^tMn  the  Missouri  toward  the  mountains. 


The  bottoms  are  level ;  the  prairies,  of  which 
the  surface  mostiy  consists,  are  either  gently 
undulating  or  broken  into  low  hills  and  ridges. 
There  are  few  hiUs  of  magnitude,  and  no  moun- 
tains except  at  the  west  and  north-west,  where 
the  land  rises  into  the  Black  hills  and  Rocky 
mountain  ranges.  No  lakes  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  the  rivers  and  streams  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  head  waters  and  upper  branches 
of  the  Missouri  *are  all  in  Nebra^a.  The  main 
stream  crosses  the  108d  meridian,  with  an  east- 
ward flow,  and  thence  becomes  the  boundary 
of  the  territory  down  to  Kansas.  This  great 
river  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Boats  have  as- 
cended it  about  800  m.  above  Fort  Benton.  It 
is  used  by  the  government  for  transporting 
supplies,  troops,  and  munitions  to  the  upper 
forts,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  land  car- 
riage being  only  about  500  m.  through  a 
pass  in  the  mountains  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Columbia.  The  only  dangers  in  its 
navigation  arise  from  snags,  and  these  are 
&st  disappearing  from  the  increase  of  travel 
and  the  removal  of  trees  along  the  shores. 
Among  its  upper  Nebraska  affluents  are  the 
Jeflferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks,  at  its 
source;  Smith  river,  Marias,  Muscle  Shoal, 
Milk  river,  Big  Muddy,  Tellowstone,  Littie 
Missouri,  Shay^n,  White  Eart^,  and  Niobrarah. 
The  Niobrarah  is  remarkable  for  its  rapidity, 
its  changeable  channels,  and  wide  sandy  bed, 
which  is  cut  up  into  bars  and  naked  lues  of 
sand,  always  movable  and  shifting;  it  marks 
t)ie  N.  limit  of  present  settiement  Rising  at 
f&e  foot  of  the  Black  hills,  near  Fort  Laramie, 
it  runs  nearly  due  £.  about  400  m.,  and  emp- 
ties near  lat  48**.  Its  valley,  leading  straight 
toward  Fort  Laramie  and  the  South  pass,  is 
said  to  afford  a  good  and  vety  direct  nuli- 
tary  route  to  those  points,  llie  Platte,  has 
two  forks,  which  rise  respectively  in  tiie 
North  and  Soutii  parlu  of  tiie  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  unite  near  lat.  41%  long.  101** ;  it  di- 
vides the  settied  portions  of  tiie  territory  into 
two  nearly  equal  sections;  its  mouth  is  near 
lat  41°.  Fort  Laramie  is  on  the  North  fork, 
near  the  Black  hills;  Denver,  the  embryo 
metropolis  of  the  gold  region,  on  the  South 
fork ;  and  Fort  Kearney  on  the  main  stream 
below  the  junction.  The  Sweetwater,  Medi- 
cine Bow,  and  Laramie,  all  near  the  moun- 
tains, are  tributaries  of  the  North  fork ;  and 
Cherry  creek.  Cache  La  Poudre,  and  several 
other  small  streams,  flow  into  the  South  fork, 
toward  its  source.  The  Platte  is  wide,  rapid, 
and  shallow,  full  of  sand  bars,  with  divided 
channels,  and  not  navigable.  Its  special  fea- 
ture is  the  unrivalled  valley  through  which 
it  courses  from  the  mountains  to  tiie  Mis- 
souri. It  is  by  tiie  main  stream  and  South 
fork  about  800  m.  long,  and  by  the  North 
fork  still  longer.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  has  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  and 
generally  a  width  of  8  to  15  m.  It  is  being 
rapidly  setiled.    The  Wood,  Loupe,  and  Elk' 
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horn  rivers  join  fhe  Flatto  on  lite  N.  side,  be- 
low Fort  Kearney.  All  have  extensiye  and 
fertile  yalleys.  The  Big  Bine  and  Little  Bine, 
flowing  S.  E.,  cross  the  line  into  Kansas,  the 
fbrmer  abont  65  and  the  latter  abont  90  m. 
W.  of  the  Missouri.  Both  are  well  timbered, 
with  excellent  farming  lands  adjacent. — ^The 
streams  in  the  interior  flow  mostly  through 
TallejB  rank  with  vegetation^  of  loose,  rich 
soil,  in  which  they  cnt  their  channels  deep 
and  winding,  with  nothing  to  mark  their 
course  save  an  occasional  fringe  of  trees.  The 
Missouri  bottom,  from  10  to  20  nu  wide  be- 
tween the  40th  and  48d  paraUels,  is  covered 
in  places  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cottonwood, 
with  sometimes  a  mixture  of  hard  wood,  oak, 
black  walnut,  elm,  butternut,  &c,\  but  one 
half  or  more  is  without  timber,  covered  with 
coarse  high  grass.  Next  to  this  is  the  strip  of 
tovel  praude,  called  the  second  bottom,  the  site 
of  most  of  the  river  towns.  It  varies  from,  i 
m.  to  10  m.  in  width,  but  at  some  points  the 
blufls  come  down  to  the  river,  or  to  the  lower 
bottom.  The  blufls  consist  of  a  range  of  low 
hills,  sometimes  of  easy  declivity,  but  often  ab- 
rupt, irregular,  and  very  broken.  At  their  foot 
and  in  their  hollows  hard  wood  timber  is  found 
in  many  places,  but  in  others  their  only  growth 
is  grass.  They  become  less  and  less  broken  for 
a  few  miles  back,  where  they  gradually  blend 
with  the  treeless  prairies.  These,  starting  from 
the  summit  of  the  blufls  and  keeping  about  ^e 
same  level,  stretch  away  in  low  swells  to  the 
westward.  Far  back  from  l^e  Missouri  they 
meet  the  sandy  belt  which,  from  Texas  to  Brit- 
ish America,  separates  the  mountainous  region 
frx>m  the  arable  lands  drained  by  the  great  rivers 
of  the  continent.  The  prairies  annually  bum 
over,  flres  beins  introduced  by  accident,  or  pur- 

Eposely  set  by  the  Indians,  according  to  tneir 
raotice  for  an  unknown  period.  Their  surface 
I  generally  free  from  bowlders  or  stones,  the 
plough  penetrating  the  soil  without  impedi- 
ment.— ^The  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
abounds  in  limestone,  and  the  counties  along 
the  Kansas  line,  particularly  near  the  Blues, 
present  some  stony  surface.  In  many  places 
sandstone  underlies  the  soil,  cropping  out 
along  the  blufls  and  ravines.  Rock  is  seldom 
met  with  in  diggmg  wells,  which  range  from 
16  to  60  feet  deep.  In.  Oedar  co.,  on  &e  Mis- 
souri, and  in  some  other  localities,  there  is  a 
large  deposit,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
of  a  calcareous  substance,  soft  and  pliable, 
which  hardens  on  exposure,  and  makes  excel- 
lent lime.  Alum  has  been  discovered  in  Dixon 
CO.,  and  coal  is  found  at  various  points,  usu- 
ally in  veins  too  thin  to  furnish  cheap  fad ; 
but  some  of  them  range  from  20  inches  to  2 
feet.  As  no  geological  or  scientific  explora- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  territory,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  its  mineral  resources ;  but  much 
is  hoped  from  its  location,  and  contiguity  to 
valuable  coal  and  mineral  regions.  On  Salt 
creek  in  Lancaster  co.  several  rich  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered.    The  salt  impregnates 


the  waters  of  the  creek,  snd  in  many  ipati 
covers  the  ground  with  a  omat  abont  the  tlud* 
ness  of  window  glass,  spreading  in  one  ^ot 
over  an  extent  of  8  m.  by  i  m.  Eastern  J^ 
braska  may  not  be  prolific  in  minerals,  but  tiie 
mountains  at  the  west  are  a  vast  atorehome  of 
the  precious  and  nsefbl  met^,  sold,  sQrer, 
oopper,  cinnabar,  and  others,  whida  abonnd  id 
the  Aockymoiftitain  chain  from  Central  Am€ri- 
ca  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  have  been 
dug  already  at  the  sources  of  the  Platte  ud 
of  the  Yellowstone,  in  Nebraska. — ^The  agri* 
cultural  and  pastoral  region  between  the  &• 
souri  and  the  sandy  tract  west  of  it  nm^  in 
width  fit>m  100  to  150  m.,  and  along  the  Phtt« 
extends  about  800  m.  from  the  MiMoorL  B^ 
tween  lat.  iO""  and  A^"*  it  embraces  a  tract  of 
some  80,000  sq.  m.,  without  waste  lands,  equal 
in  soil,  productiveness,  and  ease  of  tillage  to 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Union.  It 
consists  of  bottom  lands,  valleys,  and  prairies 
The  prairie  soil  is  a  deep,  daxk,  vegetable 
mould,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime.  Itoon- 
tuns  but  Httle  clay,  does  not  cake  after  mos, 
and  resists  with  singular  endurance  unnsoal  wet 
or  drought.  It  is  very  easily  stirred  and  tiM 
The  natural  roads  over  it  wear  down  witii  tn- 
vel  to  a  smooth  hard  sur&ce,  seldom  beeoouDg 
muddy  or  dusty,  and  needing  no  repairs.  The 
native  grass  ^ws  in  bunches  dose  togefliff, 
but  not  fonmn^  a  very  compact  sward;  it  v 
fine  and  nutritious,  the  favorite  food  ^tb« 
buflalo  and  deer,  and  all  tibie  domestic  animals 
thrive  on  it.  The  valley  soil  is  of  the  same 
general  quality,  but  deeper  and  richer  from  the 
continual  washings  of  tne  uplands.  The  alh- 
vial  soil  of  the  Mssouri  bottom  has  a  baas  of 
sand,  heightened  and  fertilized  by  the  detri^ 
left  by  the  river.  The/ralleys  at  the  baaeof 
the  mountams  near  the  mkies  produce  goM 
vegetables ;  but  the  central,  N.,  and  N.  w. 

Earts  of  the  territory,  still  unsettled,  bare 
ut  little  arable  land.  The  Manvaises  Terree, 
or  bad  lands,  are  peculiar  and  strikingly  deiD- 
late.  The  valley  so  named  lies  K  of  lieBlatf 
hills,  is  about  80  by  90  m.  in  extent,  snnk  ab- 
ruptly away  from  its  prairie  surroundings,  wm 
almost  vertical  sides,  and  is  about  800  feet  deep 
in  its  lowest  part.  It  is  filled  with  innnmenble 
pinnacles,  columns,  and  irregular  masses  of 
eiurth  and  rock,  separated  by  labyrinthine  p«^ 
sages,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  bare  and 
sterile,  but  rich  in  foBsOs,  geological  treasnrtf, 
and  organic  relics  of  exthict  animals.  Thrwigft- 
out  the  fertile  region  above  described,  wheaj 
com,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  w>'^'^»,J^ 
crops,  and  all  culinary  vegetables,  gire  a  W 
yield.  Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  ^^^JjSl 
42%  and  may  succeed  above.  '^^^^^'Tz^ 
are  plums,  (piipes,  raspberries,  strawberw 
gooseberries,  and  others.  The  first  two  are 
found  in  great  quantities;  all  are  of  fine  qp* 
ity.  The  winters  are  too  severe  for  V^^ 
The  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  ^orjjf  **^. 
but  this  has  not  been  much  tried.  ^?^ 
ries  ftunish  a  boundless  pasture  gronnd,  Boa 
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til*  gnm  of  ike  x^JlejB  and  low  spots  makes 
exceflant  bay.— The  altitade  of  the  country, 
oosuideraUy  greater  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
aippi  vallej,  secures  to  it  a  dry,  pnre,  salu- 
brious  atmosphere,  free  from  fogs  ana  hmnidity. 
Tbe  prevalent  diseases  are  mostly  malarions, 
and  become  less  freqnent  as  cnltiyation  is  ex- 
tended.    The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  bright,  dear,  sunny  days  through- 
out the  year.    R<un  is  not  abundant,  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  being  comparatively  dry.  The 
extreme  of  heat  is  100"*.    This  is  tempered  by 
the  prairie  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  always 
oool.    The  winters  are  usually  nuld  and  open. 
-with  little  snow.    The  extreme  cold  is  from  10 
to  15**  below  zero  in  moderate  winters,  and 
from  20**  to  80°  below  in  the  severe  ones. 
High  winds  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  at  times 
throoichout  the  year,  sweeping  unobstructed 
trwer  tne  open  plidns. — ^The  population  is  from 
the  various  states,  nearly  all  from  those  above 
the  line  of  86''  80',  with  a  mixture  of  the  for- 
eign elemeait.    The  Germans  and  Irish  congre- 
gate in  the  larger  towns,  and  make  up  several 
arming  settlements.   Slavery  has  scarcely  had 
a  praodcal  existence  in  the  territory.    A  few 
hcrasehold   servants,  12   to  20  in  all,  were 
Iffought  into  tbe  southern  counties,  but  nearly 
all  ox  them  are  gone.    A  bill  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery was  paased  by  the  Ij^pslature  in  1861,  over 
the  governor's  veto.    The  Indian  tribes  were 
almoBt  the  sole  inhabitants  when  the  territory 
was  orguiized.     The  Omahas,  about  900  in 
number,  have  a  reserve  just  above  lat.  42°  on 
the  Missouri;  their  annuity  is  $80,000.    The 
Pawneea*  reserve  is  on  the  Loupe ;  .they  num- 
ber abont  4,000,  and  receive  an  annuity  of 
$40,000.     The  Otoes'  is  next  to  the  Kansas 
hne,  on  the  Big  Blue ;  their  number  is  from 
700  to  800,  and  their  annuity  $18,000.    The 
half-breeds  of  the  Sioux,  Omahas,  lowas,  and 
Otoes,  by  treaty  of  Julv  16, 1880,  obtained  a 
reserve,  whidi  they  still  occupy  hi  part,  por- 
tions of  it  being  now  held  by  whites.    Above 
the  Niobraiah  the  Poncas  and  Yankton  Sioux 
have  lately  ceded  their   lands,  retaining  re- 
aervesL    The  Poncas  have  an  annuity  of  $12,- 
000,  and  the  Bioux  of  $66,000.    The  N.,  N. 
W^  and  W.  parts  of  the  territory  contain  many 
wild  tribes.    The  Omahas  have  a  mission  and 
school  among  them.    Military  poets  are  main- 
tamed  among  and  near  them  at  Forts  Kearney 
and  Laramie  on  the  Platte,  and  Ports  Union, 
Bindall,  and  Benton  on  the  Missouri. — ^Agri- 
eoltaral  and  pastoral  pursuits  will  chiefly  en- 
nge  the  people  of  Nebraska;  the  scarcity  of 
niel  and  of  ^od  water  power  will  limit  manu- 
ftcturing.    The  traffic  upon  the  Mssouri  is  al- 
tesdy  liffge,  and  will  be  immense.    The  gold 
&eoveries  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
gaTe  a  great  and  sudden  impulse  to  the  com- 
merce ^  ^e  plains  across  those  territories* 
Kcl»nu»ka  has  its  full  share.     Three  routes, 
ttartmg  from  Omaha,  Flattsmouth,  and  Ne- 
braska Oity,  unite  at  Fort  Kearney,  and  thence 
fbUow  the  Platte  valley  to  Denver  and  the 


mountains.  Oh  all,  the  roads  are  exoellent, 
wood  and  water  convenient,  and  the  distance  less 
than  by  more  southern  routes.  It  is  expected 
that  roads  still  more  direct  will  soon  be  open- 
ed across  the  territory.  In  1860,  9,100  teams 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Omaha,  of  which  about 
6,000  were  bound  westward  to  the  mines, 
Gilifomia,  &c;  2,960  crossed  the  Loupe,  N. 
of  the  Platte,  by  ferry,  and  several  thousands 
crossed  the  rlatte  by  Shinn's  ferry  £.  of  ^e 
Loupe.  Nebraska  has  no  railroads  yet,  but  the 
4  land  grant  railroads  of  Iowa  now  in  pq^gress 
(the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  Iowa  central,  and  Dubuque  and 
Pacific)  will  terminate  on  the  AGssouri,  prob- 
ably opposite  Nebraska  City  or  Plattsmouth 
Omaha,  Decatur,  and  Dakota.  Efforts  will 
be  maae  to  continue  all  these  and  construct 
others  across  Nebraska.  The  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Blufifs  railroad,  now  partly  finished, 
will  reach  the  point  opposite  Omaha  within 
18  months.  The  western  telegraph  is  con- 
structed along  the  Missouri,  up  to  Omaha,  and 
thence  W.  along  the  Platte  to  Fort  Kearney, 
and'  will  be  extended  to  tiie  Pacific  Steam 
ferries  are  maintained  across  the  Missouri  at 
Omaha,  Dakota,  Bellevue,  Plattsmouth,  Nebras- 
ka City,  and  Brownville. — The  school  system 
is  modelled  on  that  of  Ohio.  The  number  of 
schools  in  operation  is  121;  of  districts,  189: 
of  children  entitled  to  attend,  7,041:  actual 
attendance,  2,980.  There  are  liui4  offices  at 
Brownville,  Nebraska  Oity,  Omaha,  and  Da- 
kota, at  which  millions  of  acres  are  now  sub- 
ject to  entry.  The  civil  code  of  Ohio  and  the 
criminal  code  of  Illinois  were  adopted  with  few 
modifications  in  1868,  and  are  in  force.  Ten 
newspapers  are  now  published,  several  hav- 
ing failed  for  want  of  patronage.  Most  of  ^e 
religious,  denominations  of  the  United  States^ 
including  Mormons,  are  represented.  The  or- 
ganic act  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  terri- 
tories, providing  for  a  legislature  of  two  housesi 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  governor,  secre- 
tary, district  attorney,  judges,  and  marshal, 
appointed  \>j  the  presiaent,  with  the  usual 
powers  pertaining  to  the  req>ective  offices*-* 
x^ebraska  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
from  which  Louisiana,  Missouri^  ArkansasL 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  were  successively  carved 
out,  leaving  an  unpeopled  Indian  country  W. 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which  was  finally  organ- 
ized. May  80, 1864^  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
Kansas  having  since  become  a  state.  Emi^a* 
tion  to  both  territories  began  at  once,  but  Ne- 
braska wholly  escaped  the  political  troubles 
which  convulsed  Kansas  and  excited  the  coun- 
try. Hie  emigration  was  rapid  and  constant 
until  the  revulsion  of  1867,  which  checked  it, 
and  from  which  it  has  not  whoDv  recovered. 
Durinff  the  prosperous  interval  every  interest 
seemed  to  thrive.  Towns  were  built  in  a  sum- 
mer; lots  and  daims  rose  to  fribulous  prices; 
labor  was  in  extraordinary  demand ;  and  the 
prairies  were  mapped  Into  town  plots.  Since 
then  the  course  of  afifUrs  has  changed,  farms 
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have  multiplied,  and  the  meohanio  arts  flour- 
ished; trade  has  become  stead/  and  legiti- 
mate ;  and  real  wealth  has  greatly  increased. 

N£BnOHADN£ZZAB  (on  the  Babylonian 
monuments,  Jfabtthuduri-uBur)^  a  Ohaldean 
king  of  Babylon  who  floorished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  centory  B.  0.  He  was  the  son 
ofNabopolassar,  who  in  605  or  604  B.  0.  sent 
him  at  tiie  head  of  a  large  army  against  the 
i^;yptians,  whose  king  Neoho  had  invaded  and 
conqnered  the  south-western  provinces  of  the 
Babylpnian  empire,  and  had  pLaced  Jehoiakim 
on  tiie  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Nebuchadnezzar 
encountered  the  Egyptians  at  Oarchemish  (Oir- 
ceaum)  on  the  Euphrates  and  utterly  routed 
them,  and  pursued  Necho  as  far  as  the  "  river 
of  E^pt,''  on  the  border  between  that  country 
and  Palestine.  Jehoii^im  submitted  to  the 
victor,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  of  Babylon.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career  of  conquest  Nebuchadnezzar  was  recalled 
to  Babylon  by  the  death  of  his  father  (604  B.  C), 
whom  he  succeeded  as  king.  He  brought  to 
Babylon  a  multitude  of  captives,  Jews,  Phosni- 
cians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  whom  he  employ- 
ed as  slaves  in  the  construction  of  ^pgantic  works, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible  through- 
out Mesopotamia.  He  bmlt  a  stupendous  canal, 
rivalling  the  Euphrates  in  breadth  and  depth, 
and  running  from  Hit  on  that  river  to  the  bay 
of  Graine  in  the  Persian  gulf^  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles,  and  serving  not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  but  for  irrigation,  and  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  An  im- 
mense reservoir  for  purposes  o^  irrigation,  140 
miles  in  circumference,  was  formed  near  Sip- 
para;  extensive  quavs  and  breakwaters  were 
constructed  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  kept  within  bounds  by  embankments  of 
solid  masonry  at  various  points.  Almost  all 
the  cities  of  upper  Babylonia,  including  Sip- 
para,  Borsippa,  Outha,  Teredon,  Ohilmad,  and 
Babylon  itseu,  were  rebmlt  upon  amagninccnt 
scale,  and  embellished  with  temples,  palaces, 
aqueducts,  and  other  public  works.  The  great- 
est, however,  of  his  architectural  achievements 
was  the  fortification  of  the  coital,  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  containing,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Rev.  George  Bawlinson,  above 
200,000,000  yards  of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly 
twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great  wall  of 
Ohina.  He  buUt  also  a  palace,  constructed,  it 
is  said,  in  15  days,  whose  remains  after  the  lapse 
of  2,400  years  still  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Hie  won- 
derful hanging  gardens  he  constructed  to  gratify 
his  wife  .^ytis,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Me- 
dia, who  longed  for  the  mountains  of  her  native 
land.  The  famous  temple  of  Belus  was  also 
greatly  embellished  if  not  entirely  rebmlt  by 
him.  While  he  carried  on  these  great  works 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  same  time  was  engagcjd 
in^  war  with  various  nations.  Early  in  nis 
reign  the  Jews  and  the  Phosnicians  rebelled. 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  them  in  per- 


son with  a  great  army,  took  Jerusalem,  ud 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  a  multitude  of  iti 
principal  people,  including  King  Jehdaehin, 
who   nad   succeeded   his   father  Jehoiakim. 
Several  years  later  Zedekiab,  who  had  been 
made  king  by  the  Ohaldean  monarch,  instigated 
by  hope  of  assistance  from  Egypt,  rebelled ;  lod 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
after  defeating  the  Egyptian  king  Uaphris,  the 
Apries  of  the  Greeks  and  I^iiaraoh-Hophraof 
Scripture,  who  came  to  its  relief  compeOed 
it  to  surrender.    Zedekiah  was  blinded  and 
carried  to  Babylon,  Jerusalem  was  burned  and 
its  walls  razed,  and  the  greater  ^art  of  the 
people  were  transported  to  Babylonia.    During 
these  wars  with  the  Jews  ana  Egyptiana  the 
forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  investing  the 
PhoBnician  city  of  Tvre,  whidi  after  a  siege  d 
18  years  surrendered  in  585  B.  0.    Four  jean 
afterward  he  led  an  army  through  Syria  aod 
Palestine  into  Egypt,  which  he  ravaged  aod 
plundered,  but  abandoned  without  effecting  hi 
complete  subjugation.    From  this  period,  58i 
B.  0.,  aU  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  from  the  1>ook  of  Daniel   That 
prophet  had  been  while  yet  a  youth  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  with  8  companionsLto  whom 
the  Babylonians  gave  the  names  of  Shadrach, 
Heshach,  and  Abednego.    By  his  skOfbl  inte^ 
pretation  of  a  dream  Daniel  had  raised  himself 
and  his  friends  to  great  favor  at  court   Sobse- 
quently,  however,  the  king  set  up  an  image  d 
gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  commanded  aH 
Qie  people  to  fall  down  and  worship  it  mder 
penalty  of  being  thrown  into  a  burning  fieij 
rdmaoe.    Daniel  and  his  8  Hebrew  com^anioD^ 
refusing  to  worship  the  idol,  were  cast  into  the 
fhmace,  and  miraculously  delivered  unhurt, 
and  were  promoted  by  the  king  to  high  offio« 
in  acknowledgment  of  t^e  divine  power  wluA 
had  protected  them.    Subsequently  it  is  related 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  :  "  At  tne  end  of  twelw 
months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  )dn«- 
dom  of  Babylon.    The  king  spake  and  said, « 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  bnilded  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  mitfefltyi 
While  the  word  was  in  the  king's montWthwe 
fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  0  kin^  Kebu- 
chadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken,  The  m^cm 
is  departed  from  thee;  and  they  shaU  toje 
thee  from  man,  |md  thy  dwelling  shall  be  vnn 
the  beasts  of  the  field;  they  shall  make  tnee 
to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  s^^J^ 
over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  W 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveUi  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.    The  same  hour  ^*^^ 
thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  J» 
was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  P**  "f 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  d^^'^^, 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  ea^ 
feathers  and  his  nails  like  bu^'  cla^^  f^ 
at  the  end  of  the  days  I  Nebuchadnezzar  1^ 
\ip  mine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  ""^^^^7?^ 
standing  returned  unto  me,  and  I  ble^ 
MostSgh. At  the  same  time  my 
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reason  returned  pi^to  me ;  and  for  the  glory  of 
mj  kingdom,  mine  honor  and  brightnees  re- 
turned nnto  me;  and  my  oonnsellors  and  my 
lords  Bonglit  unto  me ;  and  I  was  established  in 
my  kingdom,  and  excellent  mijesty  was  added 
onto  TneJ*    The  malady  with  which  the  pride 
<^  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thns  pnnished  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  form  of  the  madness  called 
ly<»nthropy,  in  which  the  patient  imagines  him- 
self to  be  an  animal  and  imitates  the  actions  of 
a  beast.    A  passage  in  an  important  cmieiform 
inscription,  known  as  "  the  standard  inscrip- 
tion,^ in  whMi  the  great  Babylonian  monarch 
has  recorded  his  own  history,  is  considered  by 
Mr.  George  Rawllnson  to  relate  to  this  mad^ 
neas.    (Bee  Bawlinson^s  Herodotus,  toI.  i,  ea- 
say  TiiL,  and  Bawlinsoh's  *'  Historical  Eyidencea 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,"  seo- 
ti(»i  Y.)    After  a  reign  of  48  years  Nebuchad- 
nezzar died,  661  B.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hloamdamus  or  Eyil-Merodach. 

ITEBULA  (Lat,  mist,  vapor),  an  aggregation 
of  stars  or  stellar  matter  having  the  appear- 
ance, through  an  ordinary  telescope,  of  a  smalL 
dond-like  i>atch  of  li^t.    An  enlargement  of 
telescopic  power  usually  converts  this  appear- 
ance into  a  duster  of  innumerable  stars,  beside 
bringing  to  light  other  nebulsB  before  invisible. 
Th»e  in  turn  yield  to  augmented  magnifying 
power  \  and  thus  every  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  telescope  adds  to  the  number  of  clusters 
resolved  from  nebulro,  and  of  nebul®  invisible 
to  lower  powers.    Is  ebul®  proper,  or  those 
which  have  not  been  definitely  resolved,  are 
found  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  firma- 
ment, though  abounding  especially  near  those 
regions  wmch  have  fewest  stars.     Scarcely 
any  are  found  near  the  milky  way,  and  the 
great  masa  of  them  lie  in  the  two  opposite 
qtaoes  furthest  removed  from  this  circle.  Their 
forms  are  very  various,  and  often  undergo 
strange  and  unexpected  changes  as  the  ^ower 
of  the  tdescope  with  which  they  are  viewed 
is  increased,  so  aa  not  to  be  recognizable  in 
some  cases  as  the  same  objects.    The  spiral 
nebul®  are  an  example  of  this  transformation. 
Hub  class  was  recognized  by  Lord  Bosse  through 
the  use  of  his  6-foot  reflector.    Many  of  them 
had  been  long  known  as  nebulas,  but  their 
ehiracteristio  roiral  form  had  never  been  sus- 
pected.   They  have  the  appearance  of  a  mael- 
i^m  of  stellar  matter ;  and  from  the  support 
they  seem  to  lend  to  the  celebrated  nebular 
hTpotheais  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  La- 
(lioe's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, they  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  the  heavens.    There  is  another  dass 
of  nebuln  which  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to 
ikaetary  disks,  and  are  hence  called  planetary 
B^Qke.    They  are  very  rare.    Some  of  them 
pnient  remarkable  peculiarities  of  color.    Sir 
John  Herschel  has  described  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  this  dass,  situated  in  the  southern  cross. 
Tliere  are  several  which  have  perfectly  the 
appearance  of  a  ring,  and  are  called  annular 
Betrals.    A  conspicuous  and  beautiful  example 


is  situated  in  Lyra.  Some  appear  to  be  phpi- 
eally  connected  in  pairs  like  double  stars.  Most 
of  die  small  nebulsD  have  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  central  nudeus  envdoped  in  a 
nebulous  veiL  This  nudeus  is  sometimes  con- 
centrated as  a  star  and  sometimes  difiused. 
The  envdoping  veil  is  sometimes  circular,  and 
sometimes  eUiptical,  with  every  degree  of  eo- 
centridty  between  a  drde  and  a  strdght  line. 
There  are  some  which,  with  a  generd  disposi- 
tion to  symmetry  of  form,  have  great  bran(hing 
arms  or  filaments  with  more  or  less  precision 
of  outline.  An  example  of  this  is  Lord  Bosse^s 
Grab  nebula.  Beside  the  above,  which  are 
comparatively  small  tdescopic  objects  and  have 
regular  forms,  there  are  others  mudi  larger 
and  more  diffused,  and  devoid  of  symmetry  of 
shape.  An  example  of  this  is  the  nebula  in 
Anoromeda,  which  is  visible  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  is  the  only  one  which  was  discovered 
before  the  invention  of  the  tdescope.  Simon 
Marina  (1612)  describes  its  appearance  as  that 
of  a  candle  shining  through  horn.  A  more 
remarkable  example  is  the  great  nebula  in 
Orion,  discovered  by  Huvghens  in  1656.  These 
two  have  been  admirably  delineated  by  the 
Professors  Bond  of  Harvard  observatory.  ^9ee 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sdences,**  new  seriei^  vol.  iiL)  The  ffreat 
nebula  in  Argo,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
charted  with  exquisite  care  ^  and  elaborateness 
in  his  **  Oape  Observations."  is  another  example 
of  this  dass.  In  the  southern  firmament  there 
are  two  extensive  nebulous  tracts  known  aa 
the  Magdlanio  douds,  the  greater  called  Nu- 
becula Mijor,  and  occupving  an  area  of  42 
Suare  desrees,  the  smaller  called  Nubecula 
Inor,  ana  covering  about  10  square  degrees. 
In  these  tracts  are  found  multitudes  of  small 
nebulao  and  dusters.  The  number  of  these 
wonderfbl  objects  which  have  been  recognized 
in  all  the  heavens  is  upward  of  4,000.  Of 
these  fbwer  than  160  were  known  prior  to  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Herschd.  In  1786  that 
distinguished  observer  communicated  to  the 
royd  sodety  a  catdogue  of  1,000  new  nebula 
and  clusters ;  in  1789  a  second  catdogue  of 
the  same  number  of  new  objects ;  and  m  1802 
a  third  catdogue  which  included  500  more. 
In  1888  Sir  John  Herschd  communicated  to 
the  royd  society  a  catdogue  of  2,806  nebulo 
and  dusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ob- 
served by  him,  500  of  which  were  new.  In 
1847  appeared  his  "  Gape  Observations,"  wl4ch 
contained  catdogues  of  1,708  nebdas  and  dus- 
ters in  the  southern  heavens. — ^As  to  the  nature 
of  the  nebulsB,  astronomers  have  generally  ac- 
cepted the  hypothesis  that  they  are  stellar  gd« 
axies  similar  to  our  own  firmament  of  stars, 
island  universes  scattered  un  and  down  through 
immensity.  Sir  William  Herschel  propounded 
the  famous  nebular  hypothesis  to  explam  them* 
(See  Nebttlab  Htpothbsis.)  The  distance  as- 
signed to  them  is  incredible.  Sir  William  cal- 
oulated  that  one  of  the  faint  nebuln  seen  in 
his  40-foot  tdescope  was  so  distant  that  its 
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UAtj  thon^  moving  liirong^  space  at  the  rate 
of  192,000  m.  in  a  seoond,  mnst  have  ooonpied 
above  2,000,000  yean  in  its  passage  to  the  eirth. 
KEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the  celebrated 
speculation  of  Sir  WilUam  Herschel,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace,  assiniing  the  gen- 
esis of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  ffradnal  ag- 
gregation and  condensation  of  a  highly  attenn* 
ated  self-lominons  substance  diflhsed  through 
space,  i^ee  **  Philosophical  Transactions,*' 
1811.)  To  this  hypothesis  Herschel  was  led  by 
his  conclusion  that  there  were  nebulosities  not 
composed  of  stars.  The  Rosse  telescope  having 
decomposed  nebula  hitherto  considered  to  be 
irresolvable,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re^ 
solvability  in  others  still  more  intractable,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  all  nebnlss  are  stellar, 
their  nebulosity  being  solely  a  question  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus,  the  basis  of  Herschel's  reason- 
ing Ruling,  the  fiELbric  of  his  hvpothesis  was 
thought  to  be  demolished.  An  able  writer  (Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer)  has  come  to  its  support  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  No.  crctviL  (July, 
1868).  The  argument  in  its  &vor  is  substan- 
tially as  follows.  The  assumption  that  all  nebu- 
ka  are  remote  galaxies  does  not  invalidate  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  which  still  points  to  a  nebular 
origin  just  as  siffnificantiy  as  before.  But  the 
assumption  is  madmissible.  The  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nebula  ftiAiishes  evidence 
of  a  phyrical  connection  with  our  stellar  S3rs- 
tem ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
fSwjt  of  their  resolvability  with  telescopic  power 
which  fails  to  make  individually  visible  the 
most  distant  stars  of  our  own  mfiky  way.  If 
they  are  remote  galaxies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  largest  are  the 
nearest,  and  therefore  the  most  resolvable.  But 
the  &ct  is,  the  smallest  are  the  most  resolvable. 
Another  cUffieuKy  is  presented  by  the  Kagella- 
nio  clouds.  (SeeNxsuLA.)  Sir  tfohn  Herschel, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  larger  of  these, 
concludes  that  "it  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated hct  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  mag- 
nitude, and  irresolvable  nebulea,  may  coexist 
within  limits  of  distance  not  dimering  in  pro- 
portion more  than  as  9  to  10."  ("  Onthnes 
of  Astronomy,"  London,  1861,  p.  616.)  This 
clearly  supplies  a  redue^  ad  aMurdum  of  the 
popular  doctrine.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter,  widely  diffiised  through  i^ace,  the 
foUowmg  successive  chanffes  wiU,  on  physical 
principles,  take  place  in  it :  1,  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  atoms;  2,  atomic  repukion;  8, 
evolution  of  heat,  by  overcoming  this  repul- 
rion ;  4,  molecular  combination,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  condensation,  foUowea  by,  6,  sud- 
den and  great  disengagement  of  heat ;  6,  low- 
ering of  temperature  by  radiation  and  con- 
8e<iuent  precipitation  of  binary  atoms,  aggre- 
gating into  irregular  flocouli  and  floating  in 
me  rarer  medium,  lust  as  water  when  precip- 
itated from  air  collects  into  clouds ;  7,  each 
flocculus  will  move  toward  the  common  centre 


of  gravity  of  aH;  but  being  acn  irregular  hum 
in  a  resisting  medium,  this  motion  will  be  ook 
of  the  rectmnear,  that  is  to  aay,  not  direct 
toward  the  common  centre  ci  gravity,  m 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  it ;  and  thus.  8,  % 
spiral  movement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  throng 
which  the  flocculns  is  moving;  and,  9,  ap^ 
ponderating  momentum  and  rotation  of  tiie 
whole  mass  in  some  one  direction,  converging 
hi  ^irals  toward  the  conmxon  centre  of  grs?- 
ity.    Certain  subordinate  actions  are  to  be  no- 
ticed also.    Mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce groups  of  floccuU  ooncentrating  anrand 
2o<»l  centa-es  of  gravity,  and  aomiinng  asob- 
ordinate  vertical  movement.     These  conohi- 
sions   are  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  observed  phenomcma.    In  this  gfr* 
netio  process^  when  the  precipitated  matter  ii 
aggregating  mto  flocculi,  there  will  be  foond 
here  and  there  detached  portions,  like  ohredi 
of  doud  in  a  summer  sl^,  which  will  not  coa- 
lesce with  the  larger  intelmal  masses,  but  vSl 
slowly  foUow  without  overtaking  them.  Then 
fragments  will  assume  characteristics  of  motion 
strSdngly  correroondent  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, whose  physical  constitntion  and  distriba- 
tion  are  seen  to  be  completely  accordant  with 
the  hypothesiB.--The  physiclQ  characters  le- 
suiting  from  the   hypothesis   are  found  Ui 
tally  with  the  facts.    In  a  rotating  sphen^ 
of  aeriform  matter  in  the  latter  stfl^  d 
concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun  to 
take  a  liquid  or  soli4  form,  tlie  fouow^ 
actions  will  go  on :  1,  more  and  more  nw 
aggregation  of  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  ttd 
denser  mass,  as  the  common  centre  of  grsnty 
is  approached ;  2,  development  of  oblatenes; 
8,  evolution  of  heat,  greatest  at  the  centnl 
parts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  4,  circulation- 
currents  setting  from  the  centre  toward  tha 
poles  and  thence  to  the  equator,  and  oonntar 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  centre,  n 
the  course  of  this  round  there  will  be,  6,  an  of* 
cillation  of  temperature :  first,  from  the  centre 
outward— expansion  by  diminished  prpaoro 
and  other  causes,  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature;  secondly,  from  the  equator  in- 
warn— rise  in  temperature  for  converse  feij 
sons.    6.  As  a  corollary  to  4  and  6,  extarnai 
condensation  will  occur  according  to  the  Uwrj 
of  precipitation  from  gases,  resultbg  in  a  belt 
of  vapor  about  the  equator,  gradually  ▼i^^ 
and  condensing  into  a  fluid;  7,  this  fluid finn 
will  gradually  extend  itself  till  it  eventoaM/ 
closes  over  at  the  poles,  thus  forming  a  ^ 
hollow  spheroid  filled  with  gaseous  matter;  ^ 
at  length  the  liquid  shell  wffl  become  tttT 
thick,  the  outer  surface  will  experience aflw 
of  temperature  and  begin  to  harden  into  ft  «wio 
crust.— This  hypothecs  exphdns  the  relaOT 
specific  gravities  of  the  planetary  bodies,  tw 
formation  of  the  asteroids,  the  ea^^JJ^ 
posed  interior  structure,  in^cations  of  pM*  jr 
present  high  temperature  throUj^out  the  sowr 
system,  and  the  sun's  incandescence. 
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KEGKAR  (ano.  Nieer),  an  important  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  Wftrtemherg  on 
the  £.  of  the  Black  forest,  near  the  village  of 
Sehwenningen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  at 
an  devation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
86*.  It  first  flows  in  a  N.  E.  direction  throng^ 
part  of  HohenzoUem,  then  N.  through  Wtdv 
temberg,  and  finaUj  W.  through  Baden,  joining 
the  RUne  at  Mannheim.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Enx,  Kocher,  and  Jazt.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  the  nniversitj-  towna 
of  Tnhingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Heilbronn.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Keckar  is  about  170  m.. 
and  it  is  navigable  nearlj  to  Oannstadt  for  small 
craft  and  to  Heilbronn  for  steamers.  The 
Neokar  Is  remarkable  for  its  lovely  scenery,  and 
exorifent  yine  is  prodhiced  along  its  shores. 

NECKER,  Jaoquis,  a  French  financier  and 
statesman,  bom  in  Geneva,  Switxerland,  Sept. 
80, 1782,  died  at  Ooppet,  in  the  same  country, 
Aprfl  9,  180^    After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  16, 
was  empk>yea  as  a  derk  in  a  banking  house. 
became  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Thelnsson,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  same 
buaness  alone.    Having  accumulated  a  large 
fbrtone.  he  gave  up  business  in  1764,  and 
marriea  Soaanne  Ourcbod,  whose  only  portion 
waii  her  bejMzty  and  her  moral  qualities.  About 
the  same  tone  he  was  appointed  rerident  min- 
ister of  Geneva  at  the  court  of  France.    From 
1764  to  1770  he  acted  as  sjmdic  of  the  French 
East  India  eon^>any,  and,  tiiough  unsuccessM 
in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  ftlling  fbrtunes, 
he  proved  himself  a  skUM  administrator.  EQa 
reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  several 
puMicationa,  such  as  the  iHoae  on  Oolbert,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awardea  bv  the  French 
academy,  and  an  JSsiai  9ur  la  UgUtaiion  et  U 
ccmmeree  dtt  graim^  which  appeared  in  1776 ; 
and  in  1776,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Flrotea- 
tant,  he  waa  ^pointed  assistant  to  the  oomp- 
troUer-general  xaboureau,  with  the  title  of 
direetor  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  in  1777 
director-general  or  minister  of  finance.   These 
wpointments  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
abouM  receive  no  emoluments,  and  set  himself 
to  work  in  earnest  to  introduce  order  and 
eooDomv  into  that  branch  of  the  administra- 
tioD.  He  restored  confidence  among  capitalists 
by  securing  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans. 
whOe  he  resorted  sparingly  to  that  mode  of 
nfafaig  money;  he  restrdned  the  prodigality 
of  the  court,  greatly  curtailed  the  expenses  of 
^  adminlatration  by  diminishing  the  number 
aoid  remuneration  of  treasurers,  receivers,  and 
tanera  of  the  revenue,  reclaimed  many  pub- 
Bo  estates  which  had  been  unlawfully  aMenated, 
Kgnlated  the  assessment  of  taxes,  abridged 
the  rig^t  of  mortmain,  establi^ed  a  uniform 
«sdse  on  salt  all  over  the  kinsdom,  and  en- 
^earored  to  auppreas  statute  labor  and  tolls. 
Hemorever  introduced  improvements  in  the 
Scrernment  of  several  pronnces,  and  assisted 
m  establishing  the  mtmt  depiitSofPariB  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  out  of  which  subsequently 


grew  the  bank  of  France.  By  hia  manage- 
ment, a  defidt  of  over  24,000,000  livres  waa 
made  up,  and  in  less  than  6  years  the  annual 
receipts  were  10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual expenditures.  But  these  results  were 
not  brought  about  without  arousing  enmity 
from  many  courtiers  whose  pensions  and 
privileges  were  materially  abridged;  and 
thia  enmity  broke  out  when,  in  1781,  Nec^er 
presented  to  the  king  and  published  his  cele- 
brated CfompU  rendu  au  rat  wr  le»  Jinaneei 
de  Vkaty  giving  a  fall  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  France,  and  showing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  treasury,  the  reforms 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  Lis  administratioa 
had  been  conducted.  This  unusual  prooeed- 
ing  of  placing  before  the  public  the  nitherto 
secret  workings  of  government  was  disagree* 
able  to  the  prime  minister  Maurepaa,  and 
caused  such  an  uproar  among  the  courtiers 
that  Necker  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
his  views  and  measures  before  the  king 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  be- 

S  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  a 
dlege  from  which  he  had  been  exdnded  on 
account  of  his  religioua  persuasion.  His  daim 
beinff  disregarded,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
whicn  was  gladly  accepted  bv  the  court  This 
step  only  added  to  his  popularity;  and  when 
a  httte  later  Oalonne  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  his  financial  management  and  assailed  his 
policy,  ITecker  came  unhurt  out  of  the  contro- 
versy, although  his  opponent  was  helped  by 
the  powerfbl  pen  of  lurabeau.  His  work  en- 
titled Adminutratian  di$  Jinaneei  (1784)  sold 
to  the  number  of  80,000  copies  in  a  few  days, 
affording  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  public  opinion.  When  the  shortcomings 
or  femes  of  nis  successors,  Joly  de  Fleuir, 
Oalonne,  and  Brienne,  had  exhausted  all  avail- 
able means  and  brought  the  exchequer  to  a 
crisis,  Necker  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVI. 
His  return  to  power,  Aug.  26, 1788,  was  hailed 
with  general  applause;  c(Mifidenee  at  once  re- 
vived among  aU  classes,  and  stocks  rose  80  per 
cent,  in  a  sin^e  day.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  success ;  but  it  waa 
not  a  mere  financial  reform  that  was  needed ; 
a  political  revulsion  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
dition of  France  now  required  the  genius  and 
the  iron  wOl  of  a  great  statesman.  Necker 
wis  only  a  shrewd  finander,  and  proved  un- 
equal to  the  momentous  task.  Belying  upon 
his  popularity  and  confiding  in  the  power  of 
reason,  he  at  first  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  control  the  revolutionary  movement; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  acted  timidly.   The 

ised  byms  predecessor,  and  he  had  to  fblfil 
thatprQudse.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  notaldes  who  insisted  upon 
preserving  tiie  ancient  mode  of  holding  the 
states,  he  procured  an  order  in  council  allow- 
ing the  third  estate  a  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  combined, 
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Irat  did  not  dare  to  settle  the  more  important 
qnestion,  whether  the  vote  should  be  taken 
by  indlTidnals  instead  of  by  classes.  The  diffi- 
onlty  was  afterward  solved  without  him.  On 
the  opening  of  the  states-general,  he  made  a 
long  report  upon  the  general  condition  of 
France,  fall  of  good  wishes  for  the  public  wel- 
fJEffe,  but  almost  devoid  of  practical  soggestiions. 
After  the  royal  session  of  June  28,  he  advised 
Louis  XYI.  to  order  the  deputies  of  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  to  join  those  of  the  thhrd  estate. 
He  was  looked  upon  bv  the  nation  as  the 
stanchest  supporter  of  their  ri^ts,  when  on 
July  12, 1789,  it  was  reported  that  on  the  pre- 
eeddng  day  he  had  been  dismissed  by  the  king 
and  had  secretly  left  France.  Paris  rose  at 
once  in  the  wildest  excitement;  his  bust,  with 
that  of  the  then  very  popular  duke  of  Orleans, 
was  carried  in  a  mourning  procession  through 
the  streets;  the  insurrection  was  organized, 
and  two  days  later  the  Bastile  was  taken.  The 
king,  yielding  to  popular  damor,  sent  immedi- 
ately for  his  exiled  minister,  who  returned 
from  Switzerland  amid  universal  enthusiasm, 
snd  after  an  absence  of  18  days  was  reinstated 
in  office.  This  was  the  climax  of  his  populari- 
ty, whidi  he  was  gradually  to  lose  in  the  new 
trials  that  were  in  store  for  him.  All  the 
sources  of  public  revenue  were  exhwasted,  and 
he  had  to  provide  for  daily  necessitaes.  The 
time  was  past  when  his  name  alone  could  secure 
the  success  of  a  loan ;  one  for  80,000,000  livres 
and  another  for  80,000,000  were  proposed  by 
him  and  voted  by  the  constituent  assembly  on 
Aug.  9  and  27;  and  both  faQed.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  moved  (Sept  24)  that  a  tax  amount- 
ing to  the  4th  part  of  all  incomes  should  be 
levied ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Mrabeao, 
who  wanted  the  responsibility  of  such  a  meas- 
ure to  fall  entirely  upon  the  minister,  the  as- 
sembly granted  it  *^  without  debate  and  by  a 
vote  of  confidence.**  This  was  the  last  finan- 
cial measure  he  proposed.  He  vainly  tried  to 
oppose  some  of  the  revolutionary  measures 
originating  in  the  constituent  assembly,  such 
as  the  seizure  of  church  property  and  the  is- 
suing of  auignaU,  In  this  mtile  attempt  he 
grew  unpopular,  not  only  with  the  revolution- 
unte,  but  with  the  minority  of  the  deputies; 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  of  his  colleagues,  in 
whose  eyes  he  was  too  ^^  liberal.*'  A  new  is- 
sue otamgnati  to  t^e  amount  of  800,000,000 
having,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  been 
ordered  by  the  assembly  (Bept.  4, 1790),  he 
resigned  office  and  started  immediately  for 
Switzerland.  On  the  very  roads  where  the 
year  previous  he  had  been  welcomed  as  the 
savior  of  France,  he  was  insulted,  threatened, 
and  even  arrested;  an  order  from  the  assem- 
bly was  necessary  to  procure  his  release.  He 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Ooppet,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  engaged  at  once  in  writing  a  vindi- 
eation  of  his  conduct,  De  VadminiUtration  de 
M.  Neeker,  par  lui-mime  (1791).  The  follow- 
ing year  he  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  the 


F^rench  king,  now  arraigned  before  the  conTen- 
tion ;  his  R^flexiom  n^erUi  d  la  natim  Frm- 
paUe  en/aeeur  de  Louis  XVI.  had  no  other  re- 
sult than  to  cause  him  to  be  placed  upon  the 
list  of  hnigrSi.  In  1796  he  published  an  tmj 
De  la  rholvtion'Franfomy  in  which  he  severe- 
ly censured  the  directorial  government  After 
the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  Neeker 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  becomiDg  Idi 
minister  of  finance ;  but  in  an  interview  be 
was  coldly  if  not  disdainfdUy  treated.  In  con- 
sequence he  published  (1802)  Demiiret  vm 
de  poUtique  et  de  Jinaneee^  directed  against  tk 
consular  ffovemment.  Among  his  miseelli- 
neons  wri&ngs  are :  Le  hanheur  de$  9ot$  nA 
FragtMnU  eur  quelg^ue  tuages  de  la  todiU 
Fr(uifaueen  1786,  both  humorous;  Duptmm 
exieutif  dant  lee  grande  itatSj  a  political  eenj 
(1791) ;  and  C<nir9  de  morale  rdigieuee  (1600). 
His  (Euvree  computes  (Xl  vols.  8vo.)  i^ipearedit 
Paris  in  1822. — Susannb  Cuikghod  db  Naso, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Geneva  in  1739, 
died  at  Ooppet  in  1794.  She  belonged  to  i 
French  Protestant  family,  who,  on  the  rqietl 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  took  refuge  in  Swi^ 
land.  Her  fiither,  a  clergyman,  gave  q>edal 
attention  to  her  education ;  and  she  wis  eizi^ 
noticed  for  her  solid  and  versatfle  knowMge 
no  less  than  her  beauty  and  virtue,  lite  hb* 
torian  Gibbon  sought  her  in  marriage,  bnt  de- 
sisted in  consequence  of  his  father's  q>pofiitioiL 
Havins  married  Necker  in  1764,  she  scoom* 
panied  him  to  Paris,  where  her  honse  tm 
became  the  resort  of  most  of  the  distmgniBb* 
ed  writers  of  the  time.  BnffiDU,  St  Lambert, 
Marmontel,  and  Thomas  were  among  her  mo4 
freonent  guests;  and  in  this  society  she  edwrt- 
ed  ner  daughter,  who  afterward  became  Kdk. 
de  StaSl.  I^e  was  much  occupied  with  acta  of 
benevolence,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  hos- 
pital which  bears  her  name.  In  1794,  befag 
encouraged  by  her  husband,  she  pubMedM 
JS^fleonons  tur  le  divorce^  an  elaborate  plea  for 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  A  selection 
from  her  writings  (MSlanges)  was  pubKfihed  by 
her  husband  after  her  death  in  6  vols.  8to. 

NEC)ROMAN0Y  (Gr.  ^lepor,  dead,  and  /«^ 
rrio,  divination),  the  art  of  foretelling  events  or 
reveaHnff  hidden  knowledge  by  cozisaltinff  tbs 
^iritsof  thedead.  Its  origin,  which  antedates 
mstorical  times,  mayperhi^  berefearedtothe 
practice,  prevalent  among  many  nations  of  ^ 
tiquity,  of  oflTering  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  wiw 
were  believed  to  be  thereby  brought  into  so  m- 
tnnate  relations  with  the  living  astobecapawe 
under  certain  circumstances  of  conunmnng  ^^ 
oonverdngwiththem.  This  belief  wasnatnwF 
encouraged  by  the  priesthood,  who,  a^J?* 
themselves  of  human  credulity  and  s^^P^*? **{? 
to  confirm  their  own  influence  claimed  to  w 
the  interpreters  of  communications  P^'^"^''^ 
tween  the  dead  and  the  livhig.  and  thoa  o^ 
nated  a  system  of  divination,  the  awfbl  cbtfi^ 
ter  of  which,  as  well  as  the  OTpenurtmal^ 
ohinery  with  which  it  was  conducted,  '^ 
npt  £|u  to  impress  the  beholder.    Aecon 
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fhm  file  earliert  m jthkal  and  histoioal  peii- 
od^  tiie  art  has  be«n  practised  with  pecnliar 
and  impompg  oeremomes ;  the  neoromanoer 
aorroimashimadf  with mysterioiia emblems;  a 
umltiplicity  of  rites  precedes  the  evocation  of 
the  dead,  and  above  all  solitade  and  dartnew^ 
SD  potent  in  their  influence  over  the  imagina- 
tioo,  are  regarded  as  essential  to  its  sacoess. 
This  was  especially  tme  of  the  Thessalians  and 
oUier  nations  ^  northern  Greece^  by  whom. 
naeromanoy  was  more  udveraallj  practised 
Uttn  among  the  HeDenio  or  Latin  races.    The 
Thessalian  ^xpy^'T^  ^  professed  evokers  of 
a^ritS)  performed  tneir  rites  with  the  sacrifices 
o€  homan  beings  and  other  revolting  practices, 
particiilarl]r  ejqJained  in  the  6th  lK>ok  of  Jm" 
can's  PhanaUa^  where  the  witdi  Eriditiio  re^ 
animal  the  corpse  of  a  soldier  slain  in  battie, 
and  compels  him  to  answer  her  questions  con- 
cerning fotnrit J.    Oracles  of  the  dead  (yt ia>»- 
pawrtuw\  in  wldch  those  who  consulted  called 
up  the  i^irits  of  the  departed  and  offered  sacri- 
Heea  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  were  also 
not  uncommon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  bein^  on  the  banks  of  the  inHdmal 
liver  Acheron,  m  that  part  of  Epirus  inhaMted 
bj  the  Thesprotiansw    Another  was  in  Heradea 
on  tiie  Propontis;  and  in  Magna  Gr»cia^  near 
Lake  Avemna,  was  an  oracular  cave  in  which 
priests  evoked  the  dead.    Necyomancsy  {v€Kin' 
fMivf toX  the  favorite  term  among  the  andents, 
seems  i^  to  have  often  signifiea  a  descent  into 
Hades  to  consult  the  dead,  rather  than  a  calling 
of  them  out  of  that  place;  and  the  11th  book 
of  the  Odjmty^  which  recounts  the  intercourse 
of  UljBses  with  the  prophet  Tiiesias  and  other 
diadea,  evidently  makes  the  descent  and  the 
evocation  one  act.    Ulyases,  sailing  all  day 
from  the  island  of  Oirce,  arrives  atsunsetat  thA 
land  <^  the  Cimmerians,  situated  on  the  conflnea 
filthe  ocean,  and  enveloped  in  clouds  and  per* 
petiial  nigbt    Having  proceeded  to  a  spot  de- 
scribed %f  the  enchantress,  he  digs  a  trench 
meaaurittg  a  cubit  square,  into  which  he  pours 
Hbaticns  of  honeyed  milk,  sweet  wine,  and 
wattf  ,  sprinkling  tiie  whole  with  flour.    Then, 
having  vowed  certdn  offerings  to  the  manes, 
and  cailod  upon  them  to  i^ipear,  he  sacrifices  a 
lam  aqd  a  ewe  with  pecnliar  ceremonies,  and 
bts  the  blood  fill  up  the  trench.    Lnmediately 
tiie  maaea  in  conntiesa  numbers   assemble 
around  tlie  trench,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks, 
•ndseddngtol^upthesacrifidalblood;  but 
Ulysses  repels  them  with  his  drawn  sword  un* 
tS  Tiredaa  has  appeared  and  drunk  his  fill,  the 
Hood  being  the  price  of  verity,  and  the  reser* 
vitioa  of  h  portion  of  it  for  the  prophet  neces- 
unr  to  the  snocess  of  the  enterprise.    Tiresias 
and  other  sliades,  after  tasting  the  blood,  con- 
vane  with  the  hero,, who  thus  far  seems  to 
kave  performed  a  simole  act  of  evocation.   But 
••  he  la  subaequentiy  aescribed  as  seeing  Minos 
administering  3nstice,  Tityus  tormented  by  vul- 
teres,  Sisyphus  upheaving  the.stone^and  other 
■lyBteriea  peculiat  fo  the  mterior  of  Hades,  and 
as  AchiPee  aaks  him  how  he  has  dared  to  de« 
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Boend  to  Hades  where  the  shades  of  men  dwell, 
he  would  seem  to  be  repres^ited  as  making  an 
actual  descent.  Some  conmientators  believe 
this  part  of  the  Homeric  vtKvoftaprtia  to  be  the 
interpolation  of  a  later  era;  butH.  Coleridge,  in 
his  *'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Classic  Poets,'*  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  actual 
descent  was  fai  the  contemplation  of  the  origi- 
nal poet,  who  has  indicated  by  the  indisthict- 
ness  of  his  description  the  uncertainty  d  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  state  and  locality  of  the 
dead.  Not  unlike  the  adventure  of  Ulysses  is 
the  descent  of  Odin  to  the  gatee  of  hell  to  con- 
sult the  prophetess  Angarbodi,  as  described  in 
the  Sftmundio  Edda ;  although  the  rites  with 
which  the  Scandinavian  god  evokes  the  dead 
are  simpler  than  those  employed  by  the  Greek 
hero: 

Ftdng  to  the  norttMra  cUme, 
Thrice  he  tnoed  the  Bonio  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  In  tccents  dread, 
The  thriUinsr  rerM  that  irakee  the  desd ; 
Till  from  oat  the  hollow  groond 
Slowl/  breath'd  a  folemn  sound. 

The  visits  of  Hercules,  of  Theseus  and  Piri- 
thous,  and  perhaps  of  Orpheus,  to  the  infernal 
regions,  were  instances  of  one  species  of  neey o- 
mancy;  while  the  evocation  of  the  shade  of 
Darius  in  the  Penm  of  j£schylus,  and  of  that 
q(  Melissa  by  the  tyrant  Periuider  of  Omnth, 
as  related  by  Herodotus,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  necro- 
mancy. In  the  6th  book  of  the  .£neid  the  ad- 
venture of  j£nea8  is  manifbstiy  a  descent,  and 
not  in  any  part,  as  in  Homer,  an  evocation.  In 
reference  to  his  exit  by  the  ivory  gate,  whidi 
has  been  considered  a  feeUe  conclusion  of  the 
most  striking  portion  of  YirgiFs  epic,  Jortin 
observes :  ^^  Incantations,  evocations  of  tiie 
dead,  conversations  with  the  shades,  communi* 
cations  with  the  infernal  powers,  necromantla 
divinations,  all  these  belonged  to  the  art  ma^ ; 
and  magic  was  held  in  abomination  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  Virgil's  time  and  before  it;  and  hence 
Christian  emperors  found  it  no  difficulty  to 
make  very  severe  laws  against  such  practices, 
which  were  already  in  bad  repute.  The  poet 
therefore  might  choose  to  cUmc  the  narrative 
with  a  hint  that  it  was  entirely  a  fiction."  The 
Greek  satiric  writers  have  not  fedled  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  necromancy,  and  in  the  ^*  FVogs*^ 
of  Aristophanes,  and  particularly  in  Ludtfi'a 
^^  Menippus,*'  we  have  elaborate  and  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
evocation  of  the  dead  and  the  entrance  of  the 
living  into  Hades.  That  necromancy,  with 
other  magical  arts,  was  extensively  practised 
among  oriuital  nations  at  a  very  early  period, 
is  evident  from  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  In  Dent,  xvtii.  10. 11,  it  is  ordained 
that  ^*  there  shall  not  be  found  "  among  the  peo- 
ple ^*  any  one  that  useth  divination, ....  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  witii  funiliar  spirits,  or 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer;"  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
the  practice  is  denounced  as  sinfdL  The  ex- 
ample of  surrounding  nations,  however,  i 
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Iraqnentlyto  have  led  the  Israelites  astray; 
ana  Baul,  after  having,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command,  ^^pnt  away  those  that  had 
familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards  oat  of  the  land," 
procured  the  woman  of  £ndor  to  evoke  the 
spirit  of  Samuel,  saying  to  her :  *^  Bring  me  him 
up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee."  (1  Sam. 
zxviii.  8-8.)  Isaiah  denounces  also  those  who 
aleep  upon  tombs  for  the  purpose  of  having 
commxmications  from  the  departed  by  means 
of  dreams ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
evocation  of  the  departeo,  the  Jews  were  taught 
to  consider  simple  contact  with  a  dead  body 
nndean.  The  establiahment  of  the  Christian 
religion  brought  the  necromancer,  whose  oocu- 
pa^on  in  an  earlier  age  had  been  of  a  religious 
chaiacter,  or  at  least  a  lawful  one,  under  the  ban 
of  tiie  diurch ;  and  the  emperor  Oonstantine, 
while  he  permitted  the  pagazt  priesthood  upon 
certain  occasions  to  oonsmt  their  augurs,  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties  the  evocation  of 
the  dead.  Julian  the  Apostate,  however,  sub- 
sequently encouraged  the  practice,  which  was 
80  common  among  the  unconverted  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  that,  according  to  Mr. 
K  Ridi,  as  appears  from  passages  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  one  object  of  the  expe- 
riences to  which  the  Ohristian  neophyte  was 
scJbgect,  was  his  introduction  to  a  lawfril  com- 
munion with  the  ^irits  of  the  departed.  The 
necromancer  of  the  middle  ages  seems  to  have 
been  merged  in  the  sorcerer,  who  practised 
what  was  called  the  "black"  or  *'H>rbidden 
art,"  and  summoned  not  merely  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  but,  by  means  of  potent  spells,  de- 
mons and  infernal  spirits  whose  presence  was 
fhU  of  danger  and  terror  to  the  evoker.  As 
late  as  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  public 
schools  of  necromancy  are  said  to  have  been  in 
ezistence  in  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Salamanca,  in 
caverns  and  other  subterranean  retreats,  the 
entrances  to  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  ciuised 
to  be  securely  walled  up. — ^The  latest  form  of 
necromancy  will  be  found  treated  under  the 
head  of  SpmiTUALisif.    See  also  Maoio. 

HEOTAB,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man msrthologists  and  poets,  the  beverage  of 
the  gods,  imparting  health,  vigor,  youth,  and 
beauty  to  all  who  drank  it.  It  is  described  as  a 
red  wine,  which  like  that  of  mortals  was  drunk 
mixed  with  water.  It  was  served  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  immortals  by  Hebe  or  Ganymede. 
Aocor^Ung  to  a  few  ancient  writers  it  was  the 
same  as  ambrosia,  being  not  the  drink  but  the 
fbod  of  the  gods.  In  the  Iliad,  Thetis  is  repre- 
sented as  preserving  the  body  of  Patroclus 
from  decay  by  anointing  it  with  both  ambrosia 
and  nectar. 

NECTABINE,  a  fruit  considered  by  bota- 
nists as  in  no  way  distinct  from  the  peach  except 
in  its  having  a  smooth  skin.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  amygdalui  Peniea^  variety  knu  of  De 
CandoUe,  and  like  its  parent  spedee  occurs  in 
two  sorts,  viz. :  the  fi-eestone  nectarine,  with 
the  flesh  parting  frnom  the  nut,  and  the  ding- 
ftone  nectarine,  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the 


nut  The  best  varieties  are  known  undar^ 
names  of  early  violet,  Eb-nge,  Boston,  Hnsk'a 
tawny,  Roman,  &c,  requiring  the  same  treK- 
ment  in  cultivation  as  is  appropriate  to  tiM 
peach.  Royle,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Botany," 
AC  (London,  1889),  mentions  thenecttrmeai 
being  seen  in  the  gardens  of  northern  Indk, 
where  it  is  called  the  smooth  peach ;  butfivn 
whence  it  was  introduced  is  nncertidn.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  the 
nectarine  is  sometimes  forced  in  peadi  hoQM 
with  success;  and  some  of  the  hardier  nrti 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

NECTARY,  a  term  now  in  disuse,  employad 
by  the  lannsean  botanists  to  designate  that^ 
of  the  flower  which  secretes  a  sugary  Add  m- 
ilar  to  or  predsely  the  same  as  honej.  Hid 
use  of  this  fluid  was  supposed  to  be  thitof 
attracting  insects,  so  that  fert^zation  xnigltt 
be  rendered  certain  by  their  rubbing  their 
bodies  againstthe  pollen  grains  and  thtistnitt- 
ferring  them  to  the  stigmata.  This  idea  isnov 
abandoned,  and  the  nectary  is  not  conndared 
an  essential  or  distinct  organ,  the  secretion  in 
questioh  differing  in  no  particular  fancdoul 
aspect  from  other  secretions  in  other  parts  of 
the  plant.  Malpi^  in  1671,  Toumefort  in 
16^  and  Vaillant  fai  1718  noticed  thiskoneTid 
secretion  in  particular  parts  of  flowers;  but  the 
last  especially  did  not  regard  the  parte  tf  de- 
serving any  &tinct  name.  linnesus,  however, 
in  1760,  in  his  PhiUmphia  Botanua^  clsimBthe 
merit  of  having  flrst  detected  and  exposed 
these  organs.  With  him  the  cordla  of  a  flower 
of  the  petal  and  tlie  neotarj;  the 


latter  was  called  the  mdHferous  part  \ 
to  the  flower.  Frequently  it  was  only  a  dtfd 
or  glandular  bodies  in  the  bottom  of  ^ 
calyx,  at  the  base  of  the  petals  or  itanena, 
as  in  herberu^  cdUha^  and  the  siliqnose  pla^ 
ericeLfucMa,  &c. ;  or  scales  in  the  base  of  tte 
coroDa,  as  in  sedwn  and  eranula;  or  a  sort  of 
pitcher (tiro0o2ti«)  in  the  same  position^ ain 
eucomit  and  ru9eu$;  or  a  fleshy  nng  sorrooDa* 
ing  the  germen,  as  in  nieandra,  eroetu^  and  m- 
tia;  or  the  base  of  the  petals  becomiflga*^ 
of  fleshy  riand,  BamfriUUaria;  or  pits  In  »• 
tube  of  the  corolla  or  in  the  petals,  as  in  ^ 
drophvUwn  ;  or  processes  from  the  stameosi  ^ 
in  viola  widfumaria;  or  pores  on  the  ovtf^f 
in KtUa  and  rtUa;  or  a  swelling  of  thebo^ 
tom  of  the  corolla,  as  in  lonieera  and  antiim^ 
num;  or  sub-tubular,  honey-bearing  daws,  tfto 
myosarui  and  ranuneulus;  or  a  terminnl  ifw, 
as  in  aqnUegia  and  impaUeM;  or  ^e  labelltnn 
of  the  orehUfexoSlj  was  considered  th«ne<^ 
and  even  the  cup  of  the  na/mm^  Tbe  pecwr 
itself  was  guiurded  by  the  nsetarOym,  to  ^ 
shape  of  hiars,  scales,  rings,  conniventandoOT- 
crete  anthers ;  or  lodged  securdy  in  ^JJJJS 
rotheeoy  pocket-like  swellings;  or  deogMjJ^ 
and  pointed  out  to  insects  by  the  nietar(ff^*9^ 
in  the  forms  of  spots,  lines,  or  prooeeaes  w 
more  vivid  tints.  , . 

NEEDLE,  a  dender  steel  instmment,  pjJDv 
ed  at  one  end  and  with  an  eye  at  theouiv, 
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used  for  oanyinff  the  thread  in  fewing.  Among 
nnoiTilized  people,  at  a  veiy  earlj  period,  rade 
attemptg  were  made  to  form  needles  or  bod- 
idns  of  bone  and  ivory,  by  means  of  which 
ihm  gannents  might  be  stitched   together. 
The  use  of  needles  was  known  to  the  anciept 
Egyptians,  a  few  having  been  found  in  their 
tombs.    These  were  of  bronze  and  of  Itfge 
aze,  being  from  8  to  4  inches  in  length ;  but 
Wilkinson  states  that  soch  as  were  employed 
in  their  fine  work  mnst  have  been  of  a  very 
minute  kind.   Plin^  mentions  needles  of  bronze 
for  sewing  and  kmtting  as  being  in  use  in  his 
day.     The  Spanish  or  steel  needle  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  time  of  Queen 
EUzabeth;  but  the  process  by  wluch  it  was 
made  was  kept  secret,  and  the  art  was  unknown 
until  the  year  165C,  when  it  was  again  revived 
by  Ghristopher  Greening  at  Long  Orenden  in 
Bnc^dnghamshire.    Great  improvements  have 
since  been  introduced  in  needle  making;  and 
the  ^^fine  steel  needles^^  of  that  period  bear  but 
a  fiunt  resemblance  to  the  delioiEite  and  hidbdy 
tempered  needles  of  the  present  time.    The 
manufacture  of  needles  is  now  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  many  villages  in  England,  but 
pruudpaHy  at  Redditch,  about  14  miles  from 
mrmingham ;  and  from  this  obscure  place  a 
larse  portion  of  Europe,  the  British  colonks, 
and  the  United  States  are  supplied.    They  are 
also  made  at  Aix  la  Ghapelle  and  at  Borcette, 
a  town  not  tar  distant,  the  latter  place  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manu&cture  on  the 
eontment— Though  extremely  simple  in  its 
form  and  i^^)earance,  the  needle  requires  a 
multitude  <^  operations  for  its  construction, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  nearly  100  work- 
men.   The  wires  of  various  sizes  being  fdmish- 
ed  in  coils  to  the  needle  maker,  he  selects  sudi 
as  are  of  equal  diameter  and  dips  them  into 
pieces,  eadi  of  the  length  of  two  needles,  with 
large  shears,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
the  cuttmg  room.    These,  being  cut  from  the 
coil,  are  of  course  more  or  less  bent.    To 
straighten  them,  many  thousands  are  enclosed 
witldn  a  couple  of  rings,  and,  after  being  heat- 
ed to  redness,  are  laid,  still  retained  in  the 
rings,  on  an  iron  plate.    The  workman  then 
takes  what  is  callea  a  smooth  file,  having  two 
dots  cut  lengthwise  in  it,  into  which  the  edges 
of  the  rings  are  inserted.    Holding  this  instru- 
ment by  uie  ends,  he  rolls  the  rings  backward 
and  forward  un^  the  wires  by  &eir  friction 
jupainst  each  other  become  perfectly  straight. 
The  wires  are  next  pointed  oy  applying  them 
to  gmall,   rapidly  revolving  gnndstones.    A 
woiimian  is  seated  by  each  stone,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  number  of  wires,  so  arrai^o^ 
that  the  ends  project  slightly  over  the  fin^rs 
ind  hand,  and  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
n|^  hand  he  so  rolls  the  wires  over  the  stone 
aa  to  produce  a  aymmetrical  point,  occasionallv 
%ping  them  in  water  to  keep  them  cooL 
This  operaticm  soon  ruins  the  health  of  the 
piuder,  the  fine  dust  from  the  steel  penetrat- 
mg  the  luDgs^  and  producing  a  disease  known 


as  ^^  grinders*  asthma.*'  A  physician  in  Bed* 
ditch  has  observed  during  a  long  practice  that 
out  of  many  thousand  men  empfoyed  in  point- 
ing, scarcely  one  reaches  the  age  of  40.  Many 
ingenious  methods  have  been  contrived  to 
remedy  this  evil,  but  the  grinders  are  unwiUing 
to  adopt  them,  as  bv  lessening  the  risk  they 
fear  a  decrease  in  their  wages;  and  the  oxdy 
precaution  they  take  is  that  of  tying  a  larse 
handkerchief  over  the  mouth.  The  neeme 
manufacturers  are  now  introducing  ventilating 
shafts  which  puri^  the  air  from  the  injurious 
dust.  The  wires  being  pointed  at  both  endS) 
the  centre  of  each  b  flattened,  and  a  groove  it 
formed  on  either  side,  with  a  small  indentatioa 
at  the  spot  where  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  to 
be  made,  which  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  stamping  machine.  A  bed  of  iron 
which  contains  the  under  half  of  the  die  or 
stamp  is  supported  on  a  heavy  stone,'  the  ui^mt 
half  being  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  hammer, 
of  about  12  lbs.  weight,  which  is  raised  with 
the  foot  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  wires  are 
dropped,  one  at  a  time,  upon  the  iron  bed,  and 
the  hammer  is  made  to  &U  upon  them  with  a 
sharp  blow.  The  raised  faces  of  the  stamp 
produce  indentations  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wire ;  and  though  the  operator  adjusts  each 
piece  s^arately,  yet  he  can  stamp  2,000  wires 
or  4,000  needles  in  an  hour.  The  work  of  eye- 
ing the  needles  is  performed  by  boys,  who  use 
small  hand  presses  for  the  purpose.  The 
needles  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  £Ein,  and 
placed  on  an  iron  slab.  The  u^^r  arm  of  the 
press  is  provided  with  a  couple  of  steel  points 
or  cutters  which  are  brought  down  to  punoh 
the  eyes,  the  boy  constantly  moving  the  wires 
in  his  hand  so  as  to  bring  a  fresh  one  under 
the  cutter.  B6  expert  do  they  become  in  this 
business,  that  it  is  said  they  can  pierce  one 
human  hair  and  thread  it  with  another.  An- 
other method  is  sometimes  adopted  for  eyeing 
the  needles.  The  wires,  after  being  pointed 
at  the  ends,  are  cut  in  two,  &nd  lam  parallel 
to  each  other  in  boxes.  The  head  of  each 
separate  wire  is  then  flattened  with  a  small 
hammer  on  a  block  of  steel,  which  hardens  it 
so  much  that  it  is  necessary  to  soften  it  by 
heating  before  the  eye  can  be  made.  The 
piercer,  who  is  generally  a  child,  then  places 
the  ends  on  a  block  of  steel,  and  with  one  blow 
of  a  hammer  by  means  of  a  sharp  punch  pierces 
the  eye.  The  needle  is  tumea  over  and  the 
operation  repeated  in  order  that  the  two  sides 
may  be  alike.  The  groove  is  formed  after- 
ward by  means  of  a  small  file.  This  method 
is  little  practised,  being  neither  so  economical 
nor  so  expeditious  as  that  first  described.  In 
the  former  process,  after  the  wire  is  perforated, 
the  needles  are  strun^^  on  fine  wires,  and  the 
bur  formed  by  stampmg  out  the  eyes  is  filed 
off.  The  lengths  are  next  separated  between 
the  eyes  by  bending  the  lines  of  needles  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  points  then  behig 
held  firmly  in  a  hand  vice,  tne  heads  are  filed 
to  their  proper  shape.    Tins  completes  the  soft 
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work,  M  it  is  called.  TLe  next  prooess  is  hard4 
eaing.  The  needles  are  now  in  a  black,  soft^ 
dingj  state ;  and  in  order  to  harden  them  thej 
are  placed  on  iron  plates  and  brought  to  a  red 
heat  when  thev  are  plunged  into  cold  water 
or  ou,  after  which  they  are  again  heated  to  a 
less  temperature  and  more  gradually  cooled. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  kept  in  constant  motion 
watily  changing  to  a  blue  color,  they  are  seen 
to  be  of  the  proper  temper*  Buch  of  the  nee- 
dles as  hare  become  mstortcd  are  detected 
by  rolling  them  upon  a  smooth  steel  surfitce 
with  the  finger.  These  are  straightened  by 
being  tanped  upon  an  anyil  with  a  small  haook 
mer.  Ijie  scouring  or  cleaning  is  accomplish* 
«d  by  laying  the  needles  in  heaps  upon  pieces 
tji  canvas,  scattering  upon  them  a  quantity  ci 
soft  soap,  emery,  and  ou,  and  rolling  them  into 
bundles  which  are  secured  by  bcli^  closely 
wound  with  twine.  Each  bundle  is  Irom  2 1» 
8  feet  long  and  from  8  to  4  inches  thick. 
These  are  placed  in  a  soouringmachine,  which 
resembles  a  common  mangle,  and  rolled  back- 
ward and  forward  fbr  60  or  60  hours.  The 
ftsnvas  becoming  worn  requires  renewing  every 
6  hours,  and  fresh  polishing  materials  are  then 
added.  The  scouring  and  deamng  is  continued 
for  the  best  needles  7  or  6  days.  When  taken 
out  of  the  canvas  they  are  laid  on  tin  pktes, 
•and  a  little  girl  is  employed  to  place  the  heads 
all  one  way.  This  is  done  simply  by  wrapping 
a  piece  of  wash  leather  around  the  fore  mige& 
and  pressing  it  against  one  end  of  the  jNle  of 
needles,  thus  catching  aU  the  points  which  lie 
in  ^t  direction.  All  the  imperfect  needles 
mre  then  removed,  the  remainder  are  placed  in 
tows  upon  metal  plates  wi^  the  eyes  project- 
ing over  the  edge,  sad  a  red-hot  iron  plate  is 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  produce  a  dark 
blue  film  i^>on  the  heads,  which  indicates  a 
proper  temper.  The  very  delicate  operation 
of  drilling,  or  removing  the  jagged  portions 
from  the  interior  of  the  eye,  follows.  This  Is 
performed  by  a  woman  who  has  before  her  a 
S'Sided  steel  diHl,  revolving  rabidly.  Takmg 
the  needles  in  her  hand  and  arranging  them  in 
the  form.of  a  fan,  she  brings  tiiem  suoeessively 
under  the  action  of  the  dnll,  first  on  one  side 
and  th«i  on  the  other,  after  bevelling  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  eye  where  it  communicates 
with  the  ^oove,  which  Is  called  coimtep-sink- 
ing.  The  drilling  of  the  eye  is  a  modern  im- 
'provement,  and  requires  a  very  steady  hand. 
-The  points  are  finished  upon  a  small  rotating 
atone,  and  then  polished  on  a  wheel  covered 
with  buff  leather,  slightly  coated  with  polidi- 
ing  paste.  Lastly  they  are  counted  into  quar- 
ters of  hundreds,  folded  in  colored  papers,  and 
labelled.  For  exportation  these  are  made  up 
into  packets  containing  from  20,000  to  60,000 
each.  The  processes  above  described  apply 
only  to  the  finer  sorts  of  needles.  In  the 
heavier  kinds,  such  as  harness,  upholsterers*, 
sail,  mattress,  and  book-bindinff  needles,  manv 
of  these  operations  are  omitted.  The  French 
needles  are  generally  made  of  iron  wire  which 


is  converted  in  the  course  of  the  process  bj 
canentation  into  steeL  The  manufacUire  hj 
this  method  is  less  difficulty  but  the  needles  «k 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  EngBdi.— The  imporU 
of  needles  into  the  United  States  in  the  yew 
Elding  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  $254,7^ 
of  which  $217,884  were  from  England. 

NEEDLES,  The,  a  cluster  of  5  pyrsmdil 
rocks  in  the  English  channel,  lying  off  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  isle  of  Wight.  They  are  com- 
posed of  thick  strata  of  chalk  altematmg  vitb 
very  thin  strata  of  black  flint.  ThewaarestK 
continually  producing  changes  in  their  km. 
About  80  years  ago  the  principal  one,  whidi 
was  120  feet  in  hei^^t,  fell  down,  and  sfauMt 
entirely  disappeared. 

NEEF,  or  Nxxrs.  Fbtbb,  the  elde)*,  a  painter 
of  the  Flemish  scnool,  born  &  Antwerp  in 
1670,  died  in  1661.  He  was  a  disdple  of 
Heiiry  Steenwyck  the  elder,  and  like  bm  was 
distinguished  tor  his  excellence  in  perqieetiTe 
and  vchitectural  views.  He  painted  prisd- 
X>ally  the  interiors  of  churches  and  templei, 
and  with  such  skill  and  delkacy  that  tbe 
most  magnificent  edifices  would  be  rspfeieat^ 
ed  in  the  small  space  of  a  cabinet  pictote, 
and  the  various  decorations  finished  wh  the 
utmost  predion  and  correctness.  Manjof 
these  views  are  represented  by  torehli^ 
As  he  was  deficient  in  designing  fiffores,  be 
often  employed  theFrancks,  YanThaldeD^Jtt 
Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  themf  and  \m 
^ctures,  decorated  by  ^e  two  last,  are  eome- 
quently  matly  enhanced  in  value. 

NEELE,  Hbnbt,  an  ikiglish  poet  sod  i!» 
«ellaneous  author,  bom  £a  London,  Jad.  ^ 
1798,  committed  suicide,  Feb.  7, 1828.  He  wu 
the  son  of  an  engraver  in  the  Strand,  andin 
early  li£d  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  Bdbre 
his  derksMp  had  expired  he  published  a  to1> 
ume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  their  melait- 
chdy  character.  In  1827  he  delivered  a  leriM 
of  lectures  on  Enolish  poetry  from  OhsQeer  to 
(Dowper.  His  other  works  are:  ^^Dramatie 
Scenes,"  ''The  Bomance  of  ikigUsb  BiitorT,'' 
-and  *' Literary  Remains,*'  puUiahed  after  a 
death.  He  was  engaged  upon  another  woii, 
when  his  intense  applusation  to  study  broi# 
on  a  fit  of  insanity,  dnnng  which  he  md 
hhnself. 

NEEMUOH,  a  town  of  EQndostan,  in  ^ 
territory  of  GwaUor,  built  on  riung  groosd 
near  the  boundary  between  Mslwah  and  Kevai, 
871  m.  a  W.  from  Delhi,-  pop.  about  4,00^ 
It  b  an  important  British  miUtanr  station,  and 
has  4m  extensive  cantonment  ana  a  amsB  fof^ 
A  mutiny  of  native  troops  took  place  here,  Jbw 
8, 1867,  and  on  Nov.  8  the  British  ganiioo^ 
attadced  by  6,000  rebels,  who  besieged  tten 
inefSdctually  fbr  about  a  fortni^^  and  ^ 
finally  driveikoff  after  attempting  an  antfu^ 

NEES  VON  ESENBEOK,  Onmiuir  Ooir- 
•noBD  Davibl,  a  G^erman  botanist  and  natural* 
ist,  bom  near  Erbach  in  the  Odenirald,  I^ 
14, 1776,  died  March  16,  1868.  He  ^f^' 
cated  at  the  gymnauum  of  Darmstadt^  sndfiooi 
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ItM  to  1799  at  the  nniverdty  of  J6n%  wherehe 
studied  medioine  and  the  natural  scnenoea,  and 
beeame  acquainted  with  fidite  and  8ohelling. 
After  praodnng  for  a  time  as  a  physioian,  he 
waa  i^pointed  in  1618  professor  of  botanj  at 
Brlaoffen,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
deetea  president  of  the  Leopoldine  academy 
of  naturalists.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the 
newly  fonnded  nnirersity  of  Bonn,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  brother  laid  out  the  botanic 
garden  there;  and  in  1830  he  went  to  Breslan 
as  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  bo^ 
tanic  garden.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
disturbed  by  his  partidpation  in  the  rerolution- 
ary  movements  in  Germany.  Inl848  he  went  to 
Berlia,  but  was  exiled  from  that  city  in  Jan. 
1849.  In  Jan.  1851,  he  was  suspended  from  the 
proftssorahip  in  tl^  university  of  Breslau  in 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  a  political 
society  called  the  fraternity  of  laborers,  and  by 
a  royal  decree  was  deprived^  March  18,  1852, 
of  his  office.  "Without  property,  suspected  by 
soyemmMit,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
mmily,  he  was  obliffed  to  rely  for  support  on 
tiie  aid  of  Us  friends,  and  to  sell  his  valuable 
Kbrury,  and  his  herbarium,  consisting  of  80,000 
■pecimens.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
German  botanists,  he  was  honored  with  nu* 
merous  dignities,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  77  learned  societies.  Gh)ethe,  in  his  "  Meta* 
morphoiiB  of  Plants,^*  had  advanced  the  the« 
ory  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  are 
an  modifications  of  one  common  type,  the  leaf; 
and  tills  theory  Nees  von  Esenbeck  demon-* 
strated  to  be  scientiflcal^  true  in  his  Handhueh 
der  BH&mk  (3  vols.,  Kuremberg,  1880-'21). 
Among  his  other  botanical  works  are :  DieAU 

tern  dtr  Ftiee  und  86kw(kfnm6  (Wtirzburg,  1816} ; 
Die  FfUmienmbttam^  written  in  coigunction 
witii  Bischof  and  Bothe  (Erkngen,  1819) ;  De 
(Humamono  (Bonn,  1898} ;  JSryologia  Ovrmani- 
M,  with  48  colored  plates,  in  conjunction  with 
Homsdmdi  and  Sturm  ^  vds.^  Nuremberg, 
1828-^81};  Agrotftologia  iranHentU,  forming 
the  tel  part  of  Martius's  Flora  BnmUeniU 
(9tuttgart,  1829};  BnumertUU  FlarUanm 
eantm  JawB  et  Insularum  adjaeei^ 
eslan,  1880};  Genera  et  Speeiea  Am- 
(Nurembei^,  1888} ;  Syetema  Lauri' 
\  (Berlin,  1886} ;  Florm  Afriem  Auetraluh 
rielUukrationei  Mmographica  (Glogau,  1841} ; 
and  Syekma  BkfoHearttm,  in  conjunction  with 
eottsehe  and  lindenberg  (Hamburg,  1844r*'7}. 
Ife  began  his  long  projected  illustrated  manual 
of  universal  natural  history  with  a  volume  enti« 
tied  Die  aUgememe  Ibrmenkhre  der  Naiwr 

gredau,  1852}.  He  early  applied  himself  to 
)  study  of  cryptogamous  plants,  in  regard  to 
▼hleh  his  research^  were  minute  and  exten- 
•ive.  His  great  work  in  this  department  is  the 
NatftrffetcMehte  der  Buropdisehen  Lebermoceey 
^  mentioned  under  the  titie  of  Brmnerunffen 
Mt  dem  Rieeengebirge  (4  vols.,  Berlin  and 
Bredan,  18S8-'8}.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  to  q>eculative  thought,  and 


published  a841}  DU  NiOuffkloeopkiey  which 
he  intended  as  the  first  part  of  a  "System  of 
Speculative  Philosophy." 

NEFF,  Felix,  a  Swiss  missionary,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Oct.  8, 1798,  died  there  in  1829.  H« 
early  entered  tiie  army,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant;  but  forsook  the  military 
career  in  1819  to  become  a  missionary  in  the 
valleys  of  the  upper  Alps.  In  1821-^2  he  vis* 
ited  the  destitute  districts  of  Grenoble  and 
Hens  in  France ;  and  in  April,  1828,  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  ordained  an  Independ^ 
ent  minister.  After  returning  to  Switzerland 
he  resumed  his  labors  in  tiie  iJi^e  glens,  dedd<« 
eating  diurches,  organidng  schools,  and  ain^ig 
hicessantiy  to  benefit  the  people;  and  the  hard' 
sUps  to  which  he  subjected  himself  finally  de* 
stroved  his  health,  ma  life  has  been  wHttes 
by  A.  Bost  (London,  1855}. 

NEGOTIABLE  PAPEB,  either  promissory 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to  a  payee 
or  his  order.  In  the  article  Exosanob,  Bnx 
o^,  acme  of  the  general  rules  of  tiie  law  of  ne» 
gotiable  paper  have  been  stated.  In  explana* 
tion  of  the  central  principle  and  foundation  at 
this  very  peculiar  system  of  law,  we  will  briefly 
consider  its  origin  and  history.  The  earliest 
commerce  must  have  been  by  barter,  and 
tiierefore  limited  to  the  exchange  of  superflui* 
ties  between  neighbors.  Then  money  was  in« 
vented  and  used  as  the  representative  of  aU 
value  and  all  property ;  and  he  who  had  any 
thing  to  spare  could  exchange  it  for  money,  ia 
which  its  value  was  vested,  and  this  vahie 
could  be  retained  by  him  who  held  it  until  he 
wished  to  exchange  it  for  somethhog  he  needed 
to  Qse.  It  was  an  immense  step  thus  to  obtaiD 
a  representative  of  all  value ;  and  the  utility 
of  it  grew  with  the  increasing  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  was  found  adecrauate  to  the  wanta 
of  this  commerce  until  a  few  centuries  ago« 
when  the  next  step  was  taken,  and  something 
was  found  which  is  the  representative  of  th» 
representative  of  all  value ;  and  to  this  last  in- 
vention the  enormous  increase  of  commerce 
since  it  came  into  use  must  be  ascribed.  As  a 
bag  of  coin  represented  the  value  of  100  oxen, 
now  a  strip  of  paner  represents  the  value  of 
barrels  of  g<dd.  But  while  the  principal  bene- 
fit  of  negotiable  paper  is  due  to  the  foct  of  iStdM 
perfect  representation  of  all  value,  there  are 
two  otiier  utilities  attached  to  it  of  almost  equl 
importance.  One  of  these  is  the  facility  it 
offers  for  paying  distant  debts  without  transfer 
of  money  or  property,  by  making  debts  in  om 
place  nay  debts  in  another,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  bills  of  exdiange.  The  other  fa 
the  method  it  often  of  accumidating  credit  and 
employing  the  whole  mass  as  money  by  meana 
of  succesi^e  indorsements.  Such  a  transaction 
as  a  request  by  one  in  Rome  to  his  debtor  in 
Athens,  to  pay  the  debt  to  some  one  there  whom 
the  creditor  in  Borne  owed,  must  have  taken 
place  oft^i  from  the  first  beginnings  of  foreign 
coimnerce,  as  is  intimated  under  Exohahos^ 
Bill  of,  where  reference  ia  made  to  the  prob« 
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aUeork^ttidhifltorTofbillBofexohaBge.  We 
vill  add  only,  that  the  many  and  inoonsistent 
theories  which  refer  the  invention  to  the  Jews, 
who  made  use  of  it  to  transfer  their  property 
from  comitries  in  which  they  were  threatened 
with  persecntion  and  robhery,  to  others  where 
they  were  safer ;  to  the  Gnelphio  Florentines 
when  they  were  exiled  from  Italy  by  the  victo- 
rions  Ghibellines ;  or  to  the  Lombard  merchants 
who  were  driven  from  country  to  country,  per- 
haps for  their  oppressive  usury,  and  more 
probably  for  their  wealth;  all  of  these  only 
prove  that  about  6  centuries  ago.  the  bill  of 
exchange  came  into  use  among  merchants 
and  ci^talists  in  western  Europe,  and  nothing 
more  is  certainly  known  about  it.  It  was  not 
imtil  long  afterward  that  negotiable  promis- 
sory notes  were  used.  Indeed,  about  the  year 
1700,  a'  disinclination  to  admit  them  to  the 
privileges  of  negotiability  was  so  distinctly  in- 
dicated by  the  English  judges  (chiefly  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  in  1702),  that  in  1704  it 
caused  the  statute  of  8  and  4  Anne,  ch.  9.  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  they  should  be  ^^  assign- 
able and  indorsable  over  in  the  same  manner 
as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  or  may  be  by  the 
onstom  of  merchants."  It  was  by  merchants, 
who  could  not  but  see  the  vast  advantage  of 
bills  of  exchange,  that  they  were  so  firmly 
established  as  instruments  of  commerce,  that 
the  courts  were  compelled  to  recognize  them. 
When,  at  a  later  period,  the  frequent  use  of 
negotiable  promissory  notes  brought  them 
before  the  courts,  resistance  was  made;  but 
the  nsefrilness  of  the  thing  and  the  power  of 
mercantile  usage  overcame  this  resistance,  and 
in  fact  caused  the  enactment  above  referred 
to.  The  secret  of  this  resistance  lies  in  the 
&ot,  that  the  negotiability  of  instruments, 
from  which  the  whole  of  their  mercantile 
vfdue  is  derived,  is  an  absolute  exception  to,  or 
rather  comes  into  decided  conflict  with,  the  best 
establidied  principles  of  the  common  law.  To 
ezplidn  this,  we  must  refer  to  the  ancient  rule, 
that  no  chose  in  action  can  be  assigned.  A 
ehose  in  action  (which  means  any  debt,  or 
daim,  or  interest  not  in  possession  of  the 
h^der^  is  only  a  right  to  recover  something  by 
an  action,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  right  to  go 
to  law ;  and  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity, 
had  settled  upon  rules,  of  which  the  purpose 
and  eflfect  were  to  prevent  the  assignment  or 
transfer  of  such  a  right  of  action,  in  a  manner 
detrimental  and  unjust  to  the  party  sued.  The 
aaoignee  was  obliged  to  bring  his  action  in  the 
name  of  the  assignor.  The  reason  was,  that 
the  assignee  must  hold  the  debt,  subject  to  all 
l^e  equitable  defences,  or  equities  of  defence 
(by  which  legal  phrase  is   meant   defences 

Sounded  in  equity),  which  the  debtor  might 
kve.  For  example,  if  A  owes  B  $1,000  for 
goods  bought,  and  gives  B  some  receipt  or 
other  instrument  showing  this;  and  A  soon 
p^s  B  $800,  and  then  $800  more ;  and  B,  not 
tcfiing  0  of  this,  sells  the  debt  to  0  as  if  it 
were  still  $1,000,  and 0  sues  it;  nowif  Osuesin 


the  name  of  B,  that  is,  if  the  action  is  B  ct.  1, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  A  from  showing 
that  he  has  already  paid  $600.  But  if  the  m- 
tion  stands  0 1».  A  for  the  original  debt,  tiim 
might  be  at  least  a  formal  difliculty  in  permit- 
ting A  to  show  what  he  had  paid  B.  It  ^odd 
be  observed,  that  if,  in  the  case  suppos^  0 
sues  A  in  the  name  of  B,  A  cannot  set  np  as  a 
defence  any  payment  which  he  had  made  to  B 
after  he  had  notice  of  B^s  transfer  to  0,  be- 
cause this  would  not  be  equitable,  but  nHhet 
a  fraud  upon  0.  And  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked, that  in  those  of  our  states  hi  whidi 
the  assi^ee  of  a  chose  in  action  may  or  miut 
bring  his  action  against  the  debtor  in  his  ovn 
name,  these  equitable  defences  are  all  pre- 
served to  the  original  debtor.  Now  the  role 
is  precisely  otherwise  in  regard  to  neffotiable 
paper.  Here  no  eatable  defences  of  this  kind 
are  permitted  against  a  party  who  holds  tbe 
paper  by  indorsement,  and  for  value.  Thisii 
what  is  meant  by  the  negotiability  of  a  prom- 
issory note ;  and  it  is  secured  by  the  wordi 
"  or  order."  If  A,  in  the  case  before  snp- 
posed,  gave  B  his  note,  promising  thereb; 
to  pay  him,  without  the  words  "  or  order," 
$1,000  in  6  months,  and  saw  fit  to  pay  him  the 
two  sums  of  $800  even  in  2  and  4  months,  and 
afterward  B  sold  the  note  to  0,  A  could  show 
in  an  action  against  him  what  he  had  paid, 
and  would  be  held  to  C  only  for  the  balance; 
for  bv  such  a  note  he  promises  to  pay  B  $1,000, 
and  aoes  not  promise  to  pay  that  sum  to  anj* 
body  else.  But  if  the  note  promised  to  pay  B 
"  or  his  order,"  A  has  now  given  paper  which 
may  go  forth  into  the  community  and  pas 
from  hand  to  hand,  carrying  his  credit  for  tbe 
sum  named  with  it ;  he  promises  now  to  pay 
the  whole  sum,  not  to  B  only,  but  to  anybody 
else  who  owns  the  note  by  B's  order,  and  who 

E resents  it  to  him  at  maturity.  If  therefore 
e  chooses  to  pay  B  any  part  of  the  amonnt 
before  maturity,  without  having  the  payment . 
written  upon  the  note  itself,  he  pays  tlw 
money  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  lose  it  Am 
B  exercises  his  right  to  order  the  payment  to 
be  made  to  another  person  by  indorstog  wc 
note ;  that  is,  by  writing  his  name  on  tb« 
back.  A  note  or  bill  is  said  to  be  negotiawe 
when  thus  payable  to  order,  because  by  <^ 
words,  or  rather  by  this  quality  of  transf^ 
ableness  which  these  words  give,  the  note  be- 
comes capable  of  being  used  in  business  (the 
Latin  word  negotium  meaning  busineflB),  tf  ^ 
instrument  of  business;  that  is,  as  money  i^ 
self  could  be  used,  or  as  the  representatlre  or 
money ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  negotiated,  when 
it  is  so  transferred  by  indorsement— It  is  a 
perfectly  weU  established  rule  of  law,  made  in 
fact  inevitable  by  the  nature  and  use  ottamj^ 
that  money,  or  coined  gold  and  silver,  diwrt 
from  all  other  property  m  the  following  paj^ 
ular.  If  a  man  loses  his  watch  or  is  robwa 
of  it,  and  the  finder  or  robber  seUs  it  for  TalM 
to  a  perfectly  innocent  purchaser,  who  seUs  i 
to  another,  and  he  to  ianother,  and  so  on,  tn« 
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owner  can  take  it  wherever  he  can  find  U,  for 
no  ha  jer  aoqnires  the  slightest  property  in  it 
against  the  owner.  But  if  a  man  loses  or  is 
rohhed  of  gold  ooins,  and  the  finder  or  rohher 
pays  them  away  to  an  innocent  party  in  the 
pprchase  of  goods,  the  owner  loses  his  money. 
He  cannot  reclaim  it  nnless  hy  proof  that  the 
receiver  of  it  knew  when  he  took  it  that  it 
belonged  to  some  one  other  than  the  holder. 
Now  thiB  is  precisely  so  in  relation  to  promis- 
sory notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to 
or^  or  to  bearer.  A  familiar  example  may 
be  fonnd  in  hank  notes,  which  are  only  prom- 
issory notes  payahle  to  bearer,  and  which  stand 
exactly  on  the  footing  of  coined  money,  in 
ih$i  any  one  receiving  them  innocently,  for 
value,  holds  them  ag^ist  any  original  owner. 
For  a  whfle  the  law  was,  in  £ngland  at  least, 
that  one  who  purchased  negotiable  paper 
**  under  suspicions  drcmnstances^*  conld  not 
bold  it.  against  a  true  owner,  or  recover  from 
nromissor  or  indorser.  Bnt  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London  convinced  the  courts  (bo 
lays  Lord  Oanmbell  in  his  *'  Life  of  Lord  Chief 
Jiutice  Tenterden")  that  this  rule  was  a  very 
dangerous  one ;  and  after  a  while  the  law  was 
sm>lidic4.  there,  as  it  is  here,  that  nothing  is 
a  defence  against  a  holder  for  value  but  proof 
of  actual  firaud ;  that  is,  proof  that  he  took  it 
with  actual  knowledge  that  the  party  from 
whom  he  took  it  had  no  property  in  it,  and  no 

Sbt  to  transfer  it.  In  Goodman  iw.  Harvey  (4 
olphus  and  EUis,  870),  Lord  Ohief  Justice 
Benman  says:  "  We  have  shaken  off  the  last 
remnant  of  the  contrary  doctrine."  And  why  ? 
In  order  that  negotiable  pM>er  niight  hecome 
the  adequate  instrument  of  business,  as  the 
word  negotiate  implies ;  and  for  this  end  that 
U  niig^t  represent  money,  and  take  the  place 
of  money,  and  possess  in  all  the  transactions 
of  business  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  money.  If  we  understand  clearly  this  prin- 
*  ^e  and  porpose  of  negotiable  paper,  or  rather 
01  tiie  rotes  of  law  in  relation  to  negotiable 

X,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  those 
It  is  for  this  purpose  that  all  those  rules 
afan  at  giving  to  negotiable  paper  the  certainty 
of  money;  of  making  it  tell  its  own  story  as 
money  does;  and,  in  few  words,  of  enabling 
every  person  who  holds  it  to  use  it  precisely 
ts  he  would  use  money,  with  the  additioniu 
advantage  that  he  may,  by  his  indorsement, 
tdd  his  own  credit  to  that  which  the  paper 
already  holds.  It  is  to  a  misapprehension  of 
fins  principle  and  purpose  that  we  owe  very 
nnich  of  the  conflict  and  uncertainty  still  hang^ 
lag  over  some  parts  of  the  law  of  negotiable 
ptper.  These  irdes  are  numerous.  They  form 
e  beautiful  but  an  extensive  and  an  intricate 
•ystem.  Even  an  indication  of  all  of  them, 
nffidently  frdl  to  be  intelli^ble,  would  occupy 
Bore  spaee  than  we  can  ffive  to  this  subject. 
That  part  of  this  law  which  refers  especially 
to  bilk  of  exdiange  has  already  been  treated 
of  nnder  that  head.  In  the  present  article  we 
•iudl  endeavor  to  give  only  those  general  rules 


and  fundamental  principles  which  will  enahle 
any  one  not  only  to  form  a  good  idea  of  tiie 
whole  system,  but  to  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion which  may  arise  in  reference  to  it. — ^Mr. 
Chitty  says  that  the  most  usual  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable promissory  note  in  England  is :  *^  £50  (or 
other  sum).    London,  Ist  Jany.  1860  (or  other 

Slaoe  or  date).  Two  months  after  date  (or  on 
emand,  or  any  other  specified  tune),  I  pronaise 
to  pay  to  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order  fifty  pounds,  value 
received.  (Signed^  0.  D.'*  A  more  common 
form  in  America  is :  ^^  New  York,  Jany.  1st, 
1860.  Value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A.  B. 
or  order  one  thousand  doili^«  in  two  months* 
0.  D.''  But  no  especial  form  is  necessary. 
The  essential  things  are,  a  distinct  promise, 
and  su£Scient  certainty  as  to  the  payee,  the 
payer,  the  amount,  and  the  time  of  payment. 
And  we  must  rememher  that  the  one  purpose 
of  all  these  certainties  is  to  make  the  note,  as  far 
as  the  law  can  make  it  so,  the  absolute  equiva- 
lent of  money.  As  to  the  certainty  of  the  payee^ 
he  may  he  either  the  original  payee,  or  one 
who  is  made  a  payee  hy  the  indorsement  of  an 
original  payee  or  of  an  indorsee;  for  every 
indorsee  may  become  an  indorser.  If  the  note 
is  not  payable  to  bearer,  nor  to  any  payee  by 
name  or  description,  it  is  not  a  promissory 
note ;  but  it  may  be  payable  "  to  the  trustees 
under  the  will  of  (or  the  executors  of  the  wiU 
of)  A.  B.,  or  their  order ;"  for  such  descrip- 
tion defines  them  as  well  as  a  name.  If  it  be 
payable  to  A  or  B  it  is  bad,  because  it  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  payee.  Of  the  certainty 
as  to  the  payer,  he  must  be,  first,  the  maker, 
and  then  the  indorsers  in  their  order.  He  must 
he  distinctly  designated ;  and  if  it  he  signed  in 
the  alternative,  **  A  or  B,^'  it  is  not  enough. 
It  has  been  held  that  signature  by  pencil,  and 
even  by  initials,  was  sufficient.  But  we  think 
these  decisions  forgetful  of  the  purpose  of  ne* 
gotiable  pi^er,  which  certainly  ought,  in  our 
judgment,  to  be  signed  in  the  or&iary  way, 
if  the  paper  is  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  transacting  business.  As  a  promiasory  note^ 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  money,  it  should  be  payable  in 
money.  On  this  point  there  is  a  singular  dif- 
ference between  the  law  of  England  and  that 
of  some  of  the  United  States.  There,  bank 
of  England  notes  are  a  lawful  tender,  except- 
ing when  paid  by  the  bank  itself  which  is 
bound  to  give  specie ;  and  yet  paper  promisiujg 
to  pay  *^  in  cash  or  bank  of  England  notes^'  is 
not  negotiable,  because  not  payable  in  money. 
Bimilar  doctrine  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  and 
perhaps  some  other  states.  But  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  payable  in  "  good  current  bills  of 
the  state,"  and  in  some  states  even  less  accuracy 
than  this  is  required. — ^We  proceed  now  to 
speak  of  indorsement ;  first  premising,  that  an 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  stands  in  the 
same  pot^ition  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory 
note ;  while  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who  ia  re- 
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BpontSUe  if  the  drswee  r«AiseB  to  accept,  or  to 
|mj  the  bill,  stands  in  the  position  of  a  first  in* 
dorsen  All  that  is  said  ther^ore  of  indorse- 
ment, of  demand  and  notice,  and  liability,  ap- 
pike  (tiiis  being  understood)  equally  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  to  promissory  notes.  Negotiable 
papar,  we  shall  see,  is  often  transfeiable  by 
delivery;  but  it  is  by  indorsement  that  it 
is  prop^ly  transferred;  that  is,  the  payee, 
whether  an  original  payee  or  one  who  is  in- 
dorsee, writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  the 
paper,  and  delivers  it  to  him  who  is  to  be  the 
nolden  As  this  indorsement  is  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  order  it  paid^  no  one  can  indorse 
the  paper  who  has  not  this  right;  that  is,  no 
one  but  a  payee.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
conmion  than  for  many  parties  to  write  their 
names  one  under  the  other,  and  then  they 
stand  as  first,  second,  third  indorso',  and  so 
forth.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 
first  payee,  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  it  is 
payable,  may  indorse  it  either-  in  fall  or  in 
blimk.  He  indorses  it  in  Aill  tf  he  writes, 
^  Pay  to  A«  B.  or  order,^'  and  th^i  signs  this ; 
and  now  he  makes  A.  B.  Uie  payee,  and  A.  B. 
and  nobody  else  can  indorse  it.  But  he  in- 
dorses the  paper  in  blank  when  he  writes  only 
his  name  with  nothing  over.  As  yet,  then,  he 
makes  nobody  the  payee.  But  any  oira  to 
whom  he  gives  it,  or  anv  one  to  whom  it  is 
snbseqnenUy  given  and  who  becomes  the  law- 
ful holder  of  the  paper,  may  write  over  the 
name  of  the  payee  (or  indorser)  the  name  of 
any  person  whom  he  chooses  to  make  indorsee^ 
When  he  has  thus  fiUed  the  indorsement,  the 
indorsee  alone  can  indorse  it  farther.  Noxr 
if  a  note  has  on  its  back  the  names  of  A,  who 
is  payee,  and  then  B,  then  0,  then  D,  dec.,  if 
£  buys  the  note  and  sues  it,  he  may  write 
"  Pay  to  B"  over  A's  name,  and  "Pay  to  0  " 
over  B's  name,  and  so  on,  and  over  the  last  in- 
dorser, "  Pay  to  £."  Thns  the  title  is  deduced 
to  him,  and  all  the  previous  parties  are  liable 
to  him.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  as  of  the 
essence  of  negotiable  paper,  that  as  A  promises 
by  his  indorsement  to  pay  if  the  maker  does 
not,  so  B  promises  to  pay  if  neither  the  maker 
nor  A  pays,  and  0  promises  to  pay  if  neither 
the  maker  nor  A  nor  B  pays,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  the  accumulated  credit  of  all  the  names  is 
added  to  the  note,  because  every  person  who 
signs  the  paper  holds  the  guaranty  of  all  before 
hhn,  and  is  the  guarantor  of  everybody  who 
signs  before  him  to  all  who  come  after  him. 
It  must  be  ftirther  remarked  that  £,  in  the 
above  case,  may  write  over  A's  name,  "  Pay 
to  £,"  and  then  he  has  good  title  to  the 
note  from  A,  and  may  h^ld  him  and  the 
maker  liable.  But  he  can  hold  no  one  else. 
He  has  taken  away  the  right  of  B  to  indorse, 
because  he  has  made  A  indorse  to  £  and  not  to 
B ;  and  if  B  could  not  indorse  legally,  neither 
could  0  nor  D.  Thus  a  holder  of  paper  with 
blank  indorsements  may  select  whom  he  will  and 
discharge  whom  he  wfiL  by  filling  the  indorse- 
ments so  as  to  derive  his  title  omy  from  those 


whom  he  chooses  to  hold.  There  is,  howem^ 
one  important  exception  to  this,  lb  tiis  ctn 
above  supposed,  £  could  not  make  title  by  fifr 
ing  indorsement  from  A  to  B,  and  firom  B  U 
D  (omitting  Q%  and  from  D  to  £,  and  bo  kU 
D.  The  reason  is,  that  by  omitting  0  he  has  not 
only  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  cdlmg 
on  0,  but  he  has  deprived  D  also  of  thispowir; 
and  therefore  £8hidl  not  himsdfholdD.  for 
every  indorser  has  a  right  to  look  to  every  pii^ 
before  him,  that  is,  to  the  maker  and  every  prior 
indorser;  and  if  a  holder  chooses  to  disducii 
any  of  these,  he  cannot  hold  any  sahseqnait 
party,  because  he  has  lessened  the  gmnntj  to 
which  that  subsequent  party  may  look.  Froo 
what -has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  piper 
indorsed  in  Uank  is  as  much  transferable  )fj 
delivery  as  paper  promisiuff  to  pay  to  bearer; 
and  if  one  nolds  pa;per  indcnrsed  in  blank,  cr 
payable  to  bearer,  and  transfers  this  for  tiIm, 
by  delivery  only,  without  any  indorsement  or 
guaranty,  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  it.  M 
paper  payable  to  bearer  cannot  be  i&doned 
with  the  same  effect  as  paper  payable  to  or^ 
der,  because  there  is  no  distinct  payee.  Its 
now  common  in  our  large  commerd^  cstieB  lor 
sellers  to  take  notes  payable  to  the  maker  bin- 
self  or  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  bj  bim. 
Such  notes  can  now  be  indorsed  if  any  bdder 
chooses  to  do  so,  or,  if  sold  or  diseonnted,  can 
be  transferred  by  delivery  only.  As  indarse- 
ment  has  a  twofold  operation^  first  to  tmuftr 
the  paper,  and  then  to  guarantee  its  payment 
these  two  operations  may  be  separated.  If  tf 
indorser  writes  over  his  name  any  refusal  It 
guarantee,  he  passes  the  pi^)er,  but  caimot  U 
called  i^>on.  The  usual  way  of  doing  tbia  ij 
by  the  words,  "Without  reconrse,''  the  reatrf 
the  sentence  (**  to  me  in  any  event")  being  sepr 
plied  by  law  and  custom. — It  is  mach  diipatw 
what  is  the  effect  of  indorsement  by  one  not 
payee  or  indorsee ;  and  the  law  on  tbis  au^^ 
differs  in  different  states.  Perhaqps  the  law  and 
the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  if  snob  a  persos 
writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  ^^^JJ 
before  it  is  made  or  delivered,  he  may  bebda 
as  if  he  wrote  it  on  the  face,  that  is,  asiMbar; 
if  after  it  is  made  and  delivered,  he  may  » 
treated  as  a  guarantor,  or  the  payee,  if  w 
elects  to  do  so,  may  write  his  own  naiDe»  tf 
authorize  a  hcdder  to  write  it,  on  the  pjjg' 
over  the  name  already  there,  and  ^'^^"^ 
that  the  name  of  a  jsecond  indorser.— ft  ^ 
been  said,  under  £zghjli?qe,  Bill  of,  that  a  WJ 
imports  value  or  consideration;  ^^,*'^i?J 
also  true  of  a  promissory  note,  whethtf  tw 
usual  words  "value  received"  ^."**?1*i2 
not.  But  a. promissory  note  or  bill,  «'J^ 
not  negotiable,  differs  from  other  contractajw 
because  it  proves  its  own  consideration  or  t»"J 
for  it  does  not,  but  because  it  raises  a  prwW; 
tion  of  tills,  and  therefore  a  promissor  canw* 
defend  against  his  promise  by  saying  w***?^ 
was  no  consideration  for  it,  and  so  P°*^ 
plaintiff  to  prove  consideration;  ^'^^.'^^^S 
defeat  the  claim  and  avoid  his  promise* » f^ 
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can  pnrr«  that  tbere  was  no  oonflldenition  for 
it,    ant  one  of  the  most  important  peonliari- 
tiea  of  negotiate  paper  k,  that  no  party,  maker 
or  aoe^itor  or  inoorser,  can  set  np  the  defence 
of  want  of  con^eration,  against  any  third 
party  to  whom  it  has  been  transforred  ibr  valne 
without  notice.    It  is  precisely  this,  in  fact, 
which  characterizes  negotiable  paper  and  makes 
it  the  fittinff  instroment  of  business.    A  makes 
the  paper,  B,  0,  D,  and  £  snooessively  indorse 
it;  ana  F,  to  whom  E  indorses  it^  need  not  in^ 
qmre  whether  A  or  B  or  0  or  D  received  any 
consideration.     They  haye  pnt  their  namea 
^lere,  and  that  is  enough.    Bntif  FRaesE,the 
defendant  may  show  tiiat  no  consideration 
passed  between  him  and  F;  beeanse  the  rale  of 
law  is,  that  as  between  any  immediate  parties^ 
that  ia,  maker  and  payee,  or  indorser  and  in- 
dorseov  a  delSdndant  may  show  want  of  oon- 
dderation  from  his  tnuuSferee,  the  plaintifl^  bnt 
cannot  ahow  this  in  defence  against  any  distant 
party.    The  only  exception  to  this  role  is  where 
the  distant  party  took  the  note  with  notice  of 
Uie  want  cf  consideration,  and  also  that  this 
want  eonslitnted  a  defence ;  for  it  is  no  defence 
wherethe  paper  is  accommodation  paper.  Thus, 
if  A,  at  tiie  request  of  B,  and  without  consid- 
eration, indorses  his  note  for  the  purpose  of 
len^ng  him  his  credit,  B  cannot  sue  A ;  but 
any  party,  distant  or  near,  who  gets  the  peeper 
for  Vifdue,  may  sue  A,  even  if  sudi  party  imew 
the  want  of  consideration,  because  he  would 
have  a  right  to  consider  A  as  intending  to  lend 
his  credit    In  some  states  there  is  some  dispo- 
sition to  say  that  a  purdiaser  of  accommodation 
paper  shall  recover  from  the  accommodation 
maker  or  indorser  only  so  much  as  the  pur- 
chaser paid  for  it ;  and  this  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied in  some  courts  even  to  the  purchaser  of 
negotiable  paper  not  aocommodaUon.   But  if  it 
were  an  honest  transaction,  the  prevailing,  and 
we  think  the  better  rule  is,  that  he  recovers  ita 
^iiee.— As  aoon  as  negotiable  paper  has  been 
dishonored,  or  is  over  due,  it  loses  almost  the 
whole  of  its  peculiar  character,  and  what  may 
be  caDed  its  privilege.    The  reason  is  the  ob- 
vious one,  ihit  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  nego- 
tiation in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  that 
is,  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  an  instrument  of 
bwiincai!  first,  because  it  is  already  discredited, 
sad  cannot  be  considered  the  eauivslent  of 
money;  and  next,  because.there  is  no  longer 
lay  time  fixed  when  it  can  be  paid  or  conveited 
mto  money.    Hence  it  is  now  like  paper  not 
osgotiable ;  that  is,  it  may  be  sold  or  trans* 
wred  as  before,  but  the  purchaser  takes  it  now 
•object  to  the  defence  which  could  be  made 
agi^  it  if  it  were  tftill  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
Mty  who  transferred  it  after  dishonor.    Every 
nktoser,  indnding  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who, 
we  have  said,  holds  the  position  of  a  first  in- 
doner,  guarantees  to  a  holder  all  prior  parties ; 
but  this  is  only  on  condition  that  the  holder 
does  sll  that  should  be  done  by  him  to  obtain 
the  money  from  the  prior  parties,  and  to  pro- 
tect tiie  interest  of  the  parties  looked  to  on 


Ihehr  guaranty.  Tliis  condition  is  absolatelr 
and  uways  implied  by  law;  and  the  rules 
idiich  grow  out  of  it  are  of  very  great  practical 
importance.  They  determine  when,  where, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  way  acceptance  shall 
be  reque^ied,  and  payment  demanded,  sad  no- 
tice of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  given 
to  all  partto  entitled  to  notice. — ^A  bill  of  ex- 
change should  be  presented  for  acceptance 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business.  The 
drawee  may  answer  at  once,  or  he  may  take 
a  day  fer  consideration ;  but  if  he  does  not 
accept  before  the  end  of  the  day  after  present- 
ment, he  refeses  to  accept.  If  not  accepted 
absolutely,  but  upon  some  terms  or  con^tiona^ 
the  holder  may  assent  to  these,  and  then  hdd 
the  acceptor;  but  he  must  treat  it  as  no  accept- 
ance and  give  notice  accordingly  in  order  to 
hold  the  drawer.  When  a  bill  is  accepted  it 
becomes  like  a  note ;  and  every  bill  and  every 
note  must  be  presented  for  payment,  or  in 
other  words,  payment  of  them  must  be  ^ 
manded,  and  the  demand  must  be  such  as  the 
law  requires,  or  all  parties  except  the  maker 
or  acceptor  are  disonaiged.  The  paper  must 
be  so  presented  and  demanded  at  maturity,  by 
the  holder  or  his  authorized  agent,  of  the  ac- 
ceptor or  maker,  on  the  very  &y  on  which  it 
feus  due.  and  in  the  usual  and  proper  business 
houra  of  that  day.  Neither  the  bankraptey, 
nor  the  insolvency,  nor  the  absence,  nor  the 
death  of  the  acceptor  or  maker  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  making  the  demand.  For  the 
insolvent  may  pay  it,  and  if  the  payer  is  absent 
the  demand  must  be  made  at  his  house  or  resi- 
dence, or  at  his  place  of  business;  and  if  he  be 
dead,  it  must  be  made  of  hia  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators. If  the  holder  dies  before  the 
paper  matures,  and  hia  executors  or  adminis- 
trators are  not  appointed  until  after  the  paper 
matures,  they  must  make  the  demand  as  soon 
after  as  they  can ;  and  if  they  make  it  with<ivt 
unreasonable  delay,  it  is  sufficient.  GeneraHy, 
when  the  demand  cannot  be  made  in  the  usual 
way  at  the  time,  the  law  permits  the  demand 
to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
obstruction  is  removed.  If  the  payee  has  ab-r 
soonded,  or  has  no  place  of  reeiaence  or  busi- 
ness in  the  state,  or  is  absent  and  cannot  be 
found  by  diligent  inquiry,  demand  is  excused. 
But  the  same  notice  must  be  given  of  this  non- 
demand  as  of  non-payment;  far  the  parties 
liable  on  the  paper  have  not  only  a  right  to 
require  demana  upon  all  persons  liable  before 
them,  bnt  the  ftirther  right  to  have  notice 
given  them  if  the  pacper  be  not  paid.  The  pur^ 
pose  of  this  is  to  give  them  every  opportunity 
of  getting  such  security  or  indemmty  as  they 
can  tnm  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  to 
make  payment.  Once,  the  law  said  only  that 
the  notice  must  be  given  in  a  reasonable  time ; 
but  now,  all  over  the  commercial  world,  the 
law  itself  defines  this  reasonable  time.  It  re- 
quires that  this  notice  be  given  on  the  day  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  on  the  day 
immediately  f<dlowing.    If  the  party  entitled 
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to  notioe  lives  st  a  distance,  the  notice  ahonld 
be  given  by  mail,  and  most  be  pat  into  the 
maif  on  the  day  of  dishonor  or  the  next  day, 
if  there  be  such  a  mail,  and  otherwise  into  the 
first  mail  that  goes.  A  personal  notioe  is,  in 
general,  good  wherever  ^ven.  And  it  should 
DC  personal,  or  in  writing  left  at  the  residence 
or  place  of  business,  if  me  person  giving  the 
nonce  (as  the  notary  or  agent)  lives  in  the 
same  town  or  city  with  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  given.  He  may  send  it  even  then  by  mail,  but 
takes  the  risk  of  its  reaching  the  payer  in  sea- 
son ;  but  if  it  is  sent  oat  of  town,  ne  may  send 
it  by  mail,  and  this  risk  is  not  on  the  sender. — 
As  the  holder,  has  one  whole  day  to  give  his 
notice,  so  every  one  receiving  notice  has  the 
same  indulgence.  Thus,  if  a  note  with  6  in- 
dorsers  falls  due,  and  the  indorsee  makes  due 
demand  of  the  maker,  he  must  give  notice  of 
the  non-payment  to  his  indorser  (who  is  the  6th) 
on  the  next  day.  That  indorser  has  also  until 
the  n^xt  day  to  notify  the  5th,  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  first  indorser  will  not  get  notioe  until  tiie 
6th  day  after  non-payment;  but  now  he  will 
ba  held  not  only  to  his  indorsee  but  to  all  per- 
sons below  him,  because  he  has  had  his  due 
notice.  No  person,  however,  is  entitled  to  the 
delay  of  more  days  than  his  own  single  day. 
Thus,  if  the  indorsee  of  the  6th  indorser  noU- 
fies  his  indorser  on  the  next  day,  he  holds  , 
him ;  but  if  that  indorser  neglects  to  notify 
others,  and  the  holder,  learning  this,  on  the  8d 
day  notifies  all  the  rest,  all  are  discharged  but 
the  6th  indorser.  Hence,  it  is  usual  for  the 
holder  not  to  take  the  risk  of  this,  but  to  send 
notioe  himself  to  all  the  persons  whose  names 
are  on  the  paper.  (See  Notabt  Pubuo.) 
There  is  no  precise  form  necessary^for  the  no- 
tice. It  should  however  state  wittk  sufficient 
distinctness  what  the  paper  is,  its  dishonor, 
and  who  the  parties  are,  and  the  purpose  of 
i&k%  notice.  After  due  demand  and  due  notice 
have  fixed  the  liability  of  parties,  it  remains  in 
force,  and  there  is  no  need  of  immediate  suit. 
This  right  to  demand  and  notice  may  be  waived 
by  any  party  entitied  to  it,  and  he  may  do  this 
l^  any  words  of  sufficient  meaning ;  the  usual 
way  is  by  writing  over  his  name  when  he  in- 
dorses: ^^  Waives  demand  and  notice.*'  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  waiver  of  -notice 
is  not  a  wuver  of  demand ;  although  a  wai^:er 
of  demand  is  perhaps  a  waiver  of  notice. — ^The 
demand  must«be  made  when  the  note  falls  due, 
or  to  use  the  common  phrase,  at  its  maturity. 
But  tiiis  is  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
when  the  note  is  made  payable  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  law  adds  tiiree  whole  days,  which  are 
called  days  of  grace.  At  first,  these  were,  as 
the  name  intimates,  days  of  £avor  or  mere  in* 
dulgence ;  but  usage,  and  now  law,  have  con- 
verted them  into  an  absolute  right.  In  most 
of  the  states,  statutes  provide  that  all  negotia- 
ble paper,  not  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand, 
is  entitied  to  three  days  of  grace,  unless  it  be 
expressly  agreed  otiierwise.  This  is  sometimes 
done,  but  not  often;  and  the  words  used  for 


this  purpose  are,  simply,  ''without  graces' 
One  distinction  is  important.  These  dayt 
retain  so  much  of  their  original  chanieter  of 
mere  indulgence,  that  if  the  last  day  of  grace 
falls  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  holiday  on  wlddk 
payment  cannot  be  demanded,  it  is  now  due, 
and  demand  must  be  made,  on  the  Saturday 
or  other  day  preoeding.  But  if  pi^r  without 
grace,  or  any  payment  not  entitied  to  grace, 
nils  due  on  Sunday,  or  any  other  legal  hdiiday, 
the  payer  now  gains  a  day,  because  payment 
cannot  be  demanded  until  Monday,  or  the  day 
after  the  holiday.  When  and  in  what  manner 
negotiable  paper  aSiould  be  protested  for*  non- 
payment, and  how  payment  may  be  made 
supra  protest,  or  fbr  honor,  will  be  stated  in 
the  article  PnoTBsr. — ^It  should  be  added,  that 
of  late  years  some  other  instruments  beoide 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  ha^ 
been  treated  by  courts  as  negotiable  pa|>ar. 
Exchequer  bills  in  England  were  so  held ;  and 
then  the  IxHids  of  foreign  states,  payable  to 
the  holder,  were  so  considered.  In  the  United 
Statea  the  same  doctrine  has  been  ext^ided  to 
state  bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  tranaferable 
by  delivery;  and  in  a  recent  case  of  much  au- 
thority, it  has  been  applied  to  railroad  bonda 
That  it  should  be  applied  to  the  coupons  on 
such  bonds  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  efFbok 
of  this  doctrine  is,  that  if  a  thief  or  finder  of 
any  of  these  instruments  seDs  or  transfers  them 
tor  value  to  any  person  not  having  knowledse 
of  his  want  of  titie,  the  purchaser  would  hoM 
th^n  against  the  original  owner.  H^ioe  the 
not  uncommon  advertisements,  that  aoch  in- 
struments have  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  all 
persons  are  warned  not  to  buy  them  becanae 
payment  has  been  stopped,  would  have  no 
efiect  against  any  person  whom  this  notice  did 
not  reach.  The  law  would  be  otherwise  in 
relation  to  cmnmon  bonds,  or  deeds,  or  anj 
other  instruments  which  were  not  negotiable. 
In  that  case,  whether  the  notice  was  or  was 
not  given,  the  true  owner  would  not  lose  hit 
property  by  a  sale  or  transfer  bj^one  who  had 
no  ^Rht  to  make  it. 

NEORILLO,  one  of  the  11  races  of  m^ 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Pickering,  correspondma 
to  the  pelagian  negroes  of  Dr.  Prichaid,  and 
the  negrita  del  monte  of  the  Spanish  voyi^n. 
They  are  tribes  of  small,  woolly-haired  bla^a, 
found  in  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  archipelago,  and  in  ^e  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Malay  peninsula ;  they 
occur  as  far  west  as  the  Andiunan  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  south  as  New  Britain  and 
New  Guinea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Philip- 
pine islands;  their  traces  may  be  seen  in  many 
idands  where  the  tribes  no  longer  exist,  and 
they  are  believed  by  many  ethnolo^sta  to  hsTe 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  afterward  dis- 
placed by  the  Malay  race;  tl^eir  interrupted 
geographical  distribution  indicates  a  more  ex- 
tensive area  of  occupancy  than  Uie  race  now 
presents.  The  stature  in  small,  on  an  averagt 
not  more  than  4i  feet,  and  the  figure  lank  and 
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flU^t ;  the  ooomlezioa  is  darker  thaft  thai  of 
the  Halajs,  but  fighter  than  that  of  the  negro ; 
the  blftoik  color  has  a  pnrplish  or  reddish  unt; 
the  hair  is  rather  wooUt,  hut  without  the 
knott J"  doseness  seen  in  the  negro ;  the  fore* 
head  is  low,  tiie  nose  flat,  and  uie  lower  part 
ef  the  face  more  prominent  eyen  than  in  the 
negro ;  the  beard  is  generally  absent ;  the  ejes 
are  small  and  brilliant ;  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
toberant,  as  in  other  races  subject  to  great  ir- 
regularity in  the  supply  of  food.    The  negrillos 
go  nearly  naked,  wearing  only  a  strip  of  bark 
or  Tegi^able  fibre  around  the  loins ;  they  live 
in  hands  of  50  or  60  in  woods  and  mountains, 
wanderinff  about  in  search  of  food,  and  are  gen- 
erally enslayed  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by 
the  Malays.    They  are  for  the  most  part  very 
rude  in  their  habits,  shj  and  suspicious  of 
strangers,  but  hospitable  ii  kindly  treaty  and 
goierally  inoffennye ;  where  not  oppressed  by 
surrounding  races  they  are  intelligent,  oulti- 
yating  the  soil,  liying  in  cabins,  haying  most 
of  the  naeftd  animals  and  plants  of  the  Poly- 
nesianii,  and  making  canoes  of  rather  indifEer* 
ent  workmanship  compared  with  those  of  the 
maritime  tribes.    They  inhabit  Vanikoro.  the 
scene  of  the  ahipwreck  of  La  P^rouse ;  Owt 
Dumont  d'Uryille,  in  the  Voyaae  de  VAstrolcu^ 
meni^ns  the  remarkable  pecuUarity  of  a  state 
of  aotiye  war  existing  between  the  peojile  of 
different  districts,  the  chie&  reinaining£riend& 
M.  de  la  Gironidre,  in  his  "  Twenty  Years  in 
the  Philip^ne  Islands''  (New  York,  1864),  de- 
yotes  a  chapter  to  the  Ajetas  or  the  n^pillos 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.    Making  due  allowanoe 
fbr  exaggeration,  these  people  must  there  pre- 
smt  ra^r  a  brutish  appearance ;  they  are  arm- 
ed with  lanoes  of  bamboo,  palm  bows,  and  poi- 
soned arrows ;  their  food  consists  of  roots,  fruits, 
and  the  scanty  products  of  the  chase  eaten 
nearly  in  a  raw  state ;  their  language  seems  a 
monkey-like  jabber,  though  in  some  places 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay;  they  are 
yery  aotiye,  fleet  runners,  and  expert  climbers. 
Haying  haidly  any  idea  of  religion,  they  haye 
a  great  yeneration  for  the  dead  and  respect  for 
old  age;  they  are  not  polygamous ;  they  seem 
to  ha^  no  instruments  of  music;  old|>er8on% 
especially  the  females,  are  podtiyely  hideous. 
ITEGRO,  a  name  properly  appued  to  the 
raoes  inhahiting  the  African  continent,  princi- 
pally between  lat  lO"*  N.  and  2(f  S.,  and  to 
their  descendants  in  the  old  and  new  world ; 
it  does  not  indude  the  northern  AMcans  (like 
thi  l^yptians,  Berbers,  Abyssinians,  Khbians, 
4b.X  though  in  popular  language,  especially 
'   in  the  older  writings,  it  comprises  these  and 
other  dark-skinned   nations,  who   are   not, 
howeyer,  characterized  by  the  crisp  hair  of 
the  true  negro ;  iu  some  of  the  boraer  coun- 
tries there  haB  been  considerable  intermixture 
of  negro  blood  and  dialects.    The  Hottentots 
in  the  soutiii  do  not  bdong  to  the  negro  race. 
The  term  negro,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous 
vith  African,  aiKl  is  not  a  national  appeUation, 
kt  denotes  an  ideal  type  constituted  by  cer- 


tain physical  charadters,  such  as  are  seen  fai 
the  people  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  yiz. :  black 
skin,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  thick  eyerted  lips, 
and  a  prognathous  form  of  skull.  Negroes 
occupy  about  one  half  <^  AMca,  excluding  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  but  indud- 
ing  its  most  fertile  portions.  Out  of  Africa, 
negroes  are  found  in  the  United  States  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil  Peru,  the  0^  Vera  isl- 
ands, and  Arabia.  In  Brazil,  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  the  United  States,  they  are  mostly 
in  the  condition  of  slayery.  They  are  rare  in 
Europe,  Pdynesia,  and  Australia,  and  when 
found  are  not  ensiayed.  Negroes  were  nearly 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Homeric 
Greeks;  the  Egyptians,  howeyer,  about  2800 
B.  0.,  became  acquainted  with  neffroes  through 
the  conquests  of  their  rulers,  and  represented 
them  on  their  monuments  as  early  as  1600  B. 
0. ;  for  nearly  85  centuries  the  type  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  Egypt.  Negroes  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  until  the  7th  century 
B.  0.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  peopl^ 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Arabs,  Egyp- 
tians, Libyans,  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  which 
are  negroes.  The  typical  negroes- of  the  Gui- 
nea, Crold,  and  Slaye  coasts  are  generally  rude 
and  nearly  naked  sayages,  of  a  deep  black  color 
and  ugly  features ;  in  the  interior,  many  of  the 
tribes,  like  the  Fan  and  others  visited  within 
the  last  6  years  by  Mr.  Du  Ghaillu,  and  de- 
scribed in  hie  work  (New  York,  1861),  are 
fierce  cannibals,  but  fine-looking,  warlike,  in- 
genious, and  skilftd  in  the  working  of  iron. 
Those  on  the  81aye  coast  are  the  most  degrad- 
ed, selling  their  neif^bors  to  slave  dealers. 
In  the  vast  regions  explored  by  Barth,  Liv- 
ingBtcme,  Du  Chfullu,  and  other  recent  travel- 
lers, there  are  many  tribes,  more  or  less  sav- 
age, for  an  account  of  which  the  jeader  is 
referred  to  their  works.  The  Oaflres  of  South 
Africa  may  also  be  classed  among  ne^oes,  as 
well  as  the  fine  and  ferocious  races  of  Mozam- 
bique and  the  £.  coast  of  Africa. — ^The  skin  of 
the  negro  is  soft  and  silky,  dull  cherry  red  in 
the  in&nt  and  growing  blade  very  soon ;  it  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  whites  principally  in  the 
greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  m  the  reU 
Malpighii  (the  epidermis  being  uncolored),  and 
in  the.  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands* 
The  hair,  though  called  wool,  does  not  present 
the  characters  of  the  latter,  especially  the  im- 
bricated projecting  scales,  and  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  other  races  except  in  color 
and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form ;  it  is  harsh 
and  wiry,  and,  according  to  some  microsco- 
pists,  more  or  less  flattened,  ^ovedJon^tudi^ 
nally,  lying  perpendiculariy  m  the  dermis  and 
piercing  the  cuticle  in  this  direction,  the  col- 
oring matter  being  diffused  throughout  its 
substance,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  so  imbri- 
cated as  to  be  capable  of  felting  like  wooL 
The  skull  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  depressed 
forehead,  promment  occiput  and  jaws,  a  facial 
angle  of  70  to  65  degreesy  and  an  internal  ca- 
pacity of  about  82  cubic  mches;  a  peculiarity 
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of  some  negro  or«nia>  thoa^  1^  no  meaooi 
oonstant,  is  that  the  sphenoid  does  not  reach 
the  parietal  hones,  the  coronal  sntare  Jouung 
the  margin  of  the  temporals ;  the  skull  is  very 
thick  and  solid,  as  would  he  indicated  hj  the 
negro's  &yorite  mode  of  fitting,  hoth  sexes 
hutting  like  rams,  and  so  flat  that  hnrdens  are 
easily  carried  npon  it  The  stature  of  the  ne* 
gro  M  seldom  6  feet,  and  rarelj  helow  5^; 
some  of  their  figures  are  fine,  espedally  the 
toriOf  and  have  heen  taken  hj  Chantrey  and 
other  sculptors  as  models ;  in  the  female  thd 
development  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  cmnmon  to  see 
childhooa's  natural  grace  c(Hnhined  with  the 
prominent  characters  of  maturity.  Seen  from 
behind,  the  spine  naualfy  appears  depressed, 
owing  to  the  greater  cunrature  of  the  ribs; 
the  nates  are  more  fattened  than  in  other  races, 
and  join  the  thighs  almost  at  a  right  aoglo 
instead  of  a  curve.  Beside  the  characters  al^ 
readj  mentioned,  mav  be  noticed  the  prqleot* 
ing  upper  edge  of  orbit ;  broad  retreating  chin j 
great  development  of  lower  part  of  &ce ;  smalt 
ejes;  in  which  but  little  of  the  yeUowish  white 
ball  is  seen;  small,  thick  ears,  standing  off 
from  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a  general 
stunted  look;  black  iris;  very  wide  zygomatic 
arches,  giving  large  space  for  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  large  and  transverse  opening 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  pelvis  is  long  and 
narrow,  its  avenu^e  circumference  being  from 
26  to  28  inches,  mstead  of  80  to  86  as  in  the 
whites;  this  shape  in  the  female,  according  to 
Yrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds  to  the  charac- 
teristic shape  of  the  negro  head ;  those  writers 
consider  it  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  pf  the  quaafwnana  in  the  more 
vertical  direction  of  tne  iliac  bones  and  their 
less  width,  in  the  smaller  breadth  of  sacrum, 
and  in  th^  conseouent  less  extent  oi  the  hips. 
/  The  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  forward  and  out- 
ward, the  tibia  and  fibula  being  more  convex 
than  in  Europeans;  the  calves  are  very  high; 
the  fSeet  and  hands  are  flatty ;  the  heel  heme, 
instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot, 
caustog  it  to  project  more  behind ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  longer  lever  thus  obtained,  less 
muscular  fovce  is  necessary  in  the  movements 
of  the  feet,  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  con- 
sequently less  developed ;  the  shoulder  blades 
are  shorter  and  broader;  the  musdes  have 
shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons,  as  is  very 
evident  in  the  legs  and  arms.  Negroes  have 
less  nervous  sensibility  than  the  whites,  and 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  affections ;  they  are 
eomparatwrely  insensible  to  pain,  beaxing  severe 
surgical  operations  well ;  the  offsets  of  opium 
and  other  narcotics  appear  rather  in  the  di- 
gestive, circulatory,  and  respiratory  frmotions, 
than  in  tiie  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  they 
are  littie  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to 
yaws  and  other  cutaneous  affections;  tiiey  are 

generally  very  torpid  under  disease.    They  sel- 
om  have  a  fetid  breath,  but  tranqiire  much 
excrementitlous  matter  by  means  of  the  glands 


of  tiie  skin,  whose  odorona  secretion  is  wd 
known;  there  is  also  much  oOy  matter  in  the 
skin.  The  negro  flourishes  under  the  fieroHt 
heats  and  unhealthy  dampness  of  the  tropieSy 
where  the  white  man  soon  dies,  withstandii^ 
the  virulent  endemics  and  epidemics  of  the 
eountry ;  and  the  race  does  not  diminish,  Hki 
the  aboriginal  American,  in  contact  with  dv3* 
ization,  nnless  cruelly  or  UDJudiciously  tre^ed. 
The  senses  are  acute;  the  voice  in  the  maks 
is  hoarse  and  not  powerful,  ai^  in  ihe  females 
high  and  shrill.  Albinoes  are  not  unconmMiB 
amoi^  negro  races  in  all  countries. — Tile  Afri- 
can negroes  display  considerable  ingtramitr  in 
the  manu&cture  of  weapons,  in  the  WKH-Jdot 
of  iron,  in  the  weaving  of  mats,  doth,  ana 
baskets  from  dyed  grasses,  in  the  dreasin^  of 
skins  of  animals,  in  the  structure  of  their  Indi 
and  household  utensils,  and  in  the  various  im- 
]dements  and  objects  of  use  in  a  barbarov 
state  of  society.  Their  religion  consists  in  tiu 
worship  of  idols  and  fetiches,  representing  t 
supreme  power  whidi  they  all  acknowlei^; 
they  believe  also  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in 
witchcraft,  charms  and  spells,  omens,  hi^ 
and  unlucky  days,  &o, ;  they  make  fetiches  of 
serpents,  elephants^  teeth,  tigers*  daws,  and 
many  sunilar  objects,  and  reverence  wooden  in- 
ages  and  sacred  things,  whidi  they  think  have 
received  a  peculiar  power  from  their  divinitia 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  protect  then 
from  danger,  disease,  and  witchcraft.  Thej 
make  prayers  and  offerings  to  thdr  idols,  and 
have  sacred  songs,  festivals,  dances,  oeremooiei, 
and  places ;  they  sacrifice  animals  and  some- 
times human  victims,  e^)ecially  during  funenl 
obsequies;  they  have  their  priests  and  hoty 
men,  who  are  also  magicians  and  doctom 
They  believe  generally  in  an  after  lile,  without 
any  distinct  idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribei 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  human  soul  into 
a  gorilla,  or  other  beast,  bird,  reptOe,  or  fidi; 
they  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitions; 
they  become  ready  converts  to  fordgn  religkiDi, 
wh^er  Islamism,  Cathdicism,  or  Protestant- 
ism. Being  very  fond  of  music,  they  bars 
many  ingeniously  contrived  musical  instru- 
ments, generally  of  a  noisy  character;  they 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are 
of  a  cheerfhl  diBposition;  though  crud  to 
their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  ^setthig  fltlle 
value  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,*  and  offln- 
municative  of  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  tiie  fe- 
males are  remarkably  affectionate  as  mother! 
and  children,  and  as  attendants  on  the  sick, 
even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  dweUings  than  most  otiier 
barbarous  races.  They  are  ready  to  receire 
instruction,  and  to  profit  by  it  up  to  a  certain 
point;  quick  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness, they  generally  appreciate  the  servi^  of 
the  missionaries  in  their  behalf^  and,  were  not 
their  teachings  counti3racted  by  the  intoxicst^ 
ing  drinks  brought  by  traders,  ^ley  wodd 
probably  soon,  in  outward  observaices  if  not 
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merit  the  name  of  semi-Ohristian 


NEGBO,  Rio.    See  Rio  Nbobo. 

HEGBOPONT,  or  £osifo  (ano.  Bubcsa),  the 
largest  kknd  of  the  Grecian  archipelago^  aep- 
flffiSed  finom  the  coast  of  Attica  by  a  narrow 
fltrail  (ano.  jS^imttt),  called  in  its  northern  part 
Hie  idijmiiel  of  Talanti  and  in  its  sonthem  that 
of  Sabodft  or  Negropont  The  island  lies  N.  W« 
andRE.;  lengui  100.  nu,  breadth  frcmi  ft  to  26 
m.;  area,  1,464  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  68,618. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  «>aimed  bj  a 
Md^  The  £.  coast  of  the  island  18  rooky  ffiod 
paoipit<HiS)  and  the  interior  is  generallr  hilly, 
MBg  traversed  try  a  mountain  ridge  culminat- 
ing near  Delphi  at  the  height  of  6,260  feet,  and 
abonnding  in  Taried  and  picturesque  scenery; 
There  are  no  rivers,  the  only  streams  being 
jnere  hroeka,  bat  the  soil  of  the  plains  and  vail- 
kys  is  exuberantly  ridi;  the  island  is  wel 
wooded;  pasturage  is  abundant,  and  grain, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits  are  produced,  bedde  smaH 

rit^ea  of  wool,  cotton,  and  the  products  of 
pine.  There  are  oofqoer  nunes  and  quar- 
ries of  marble ;  iron  is  said  also  to  e3dst  Agv 
ffioultnre  has  been  considerably  improved  hy 
fordgn  settlers,  but  the  native  population  is 
ffenmlly  voypoor.  There  are  several  good 
harbors  on  the  W.  ooasty  and  two  towns,  Uhal* 
da  or  Kegropont^  the  capital  (see  Ohalois),  and 
Xarysto.— In  pre-bistcHio  times  Euboda  was 
oolomzed  by  Ionic  Gre^  and  was  divided  bOi- 
tween  6  c^Tindepraident  dties,  of  which  Ohalr 
eis  and  Eretria  were  the  most  important.  The 
whole  kiand  became  subject  to  Athens  after 
the  Persian  war,  revolted  in  446  B.  0.,  was  re- 
ecn^ered  by  Perides,  revolted  again  in  411 
B.  0.,  and  from  the  time  of  PhUip  of  Macedon 
was  a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  dominions, 
until  the  Romans  in  194  B.  0.  made  alliances 
with  its  diief  towns,  and  enalded  it  to  recover 
its  independence.  It  fell,  however,  under  the 
Roman  yoke  when  Antiochus  invaded  Greece, 
and  on  the  dissection  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  occupied  by  the  Venetians.  Mohammed 
H  took  it  from  them  in  146d.  It  now  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  constituting 
together  with  the  northern  Sporades  the  prov- 
JnesofEuboBa, 

NEHEMIAH  (Heb.,  whom  the  Lord  con^ 
loles),  a  Jewish  governor  of  Judssa,  under 
&  Persians,  and  oupHbearer  to  King  Artazr 
cnes  Lonji^bnanus.  He  was  the  son  of  Ohar 
h^ahj  received  the  surname  or  title  of  Tir- 
Aatha,  and  is  the  author  of  the  scriptural 
krak  which  bears  his  name,  a  continuation  of 
ike  historical  book  of  Ezra.  The  dates  of  his 
iirth  and  death  are  unknown.  In  the  history 
flf  bis  people,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent 
sid  noma  part  during  the  period  of  the  resto- 
n&m  under  the  Persians,  he  first  appears  in 
4i4  B.  0.    (See  Hbbesws,  voL  ix.  p.  87.) 

liEILGH^tRT  HIIiJ3,  or  Kxilohsbribs 
(Kue  mountain^,  a  remarkable  mass  of  moun- 
tiUDs  in  8.  Hindoetan,  connected  with  the  west- 
era  Ghaats,  about  60  m.  £•  from  Oalicnt. 


They  Ue  between  lat.  11*  10*  and  11**  28'  N^ 
and  long.  76''  SO'  and  7r  10' £.;  their  greatest 
leimth  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  fi^t  is  42  nu, 
and  thdr  area  at  the  same  height  is  about  600 
sq.  m.  The  r^on  to  which  they  belong  was 
transferred  to  the  British  in  1799  on  the  down- 
fSall  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  surface  of  the  moun- 
tains is  undulating,  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  with  some 
grand  peaks  rising  up  at  intervals.  Dodabetta, 
the  highest  of  these,  and  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  India  S.  of  the  Himalaya,  is  8,760  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Neil^^erries  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich 
blac^  soil,  often  10  feet  deep  in  the  valleys; 
there  are  some  morasses,  many  of  them  condst- 
ing  of  peat,  which  makes  excellent  ftieL  The 
base  of  these  mountains,  which  covers  a  sur£&ce 
of  some  200  m.  in  drcumfrrence,  is  clothed  with 
a  dense  forest,  swamdng  with  wild  animals  of 
idl  descriptions,  among  which  elephants  and 
tigers  are  numerous.  This  Imrrier  forest  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  for  ages  the  great 
difficulties  and  dangers  attendant  upon  passing 
ft  isolated  the  mountains  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  prevented  their  being  explored. 
About  80  years  ago  two  British  <^cers  succeed- 
ed in  crossing  the  juiu^e  and  ascending  the 
hills,  and  were  rewarded  by  discovering  a  fine 
open  grass  country,  witii  the  vegetation  of 
temperate  regions.  It  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous streams,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and 
inhabited  by  a  strange  race  quite  different 
both  in  appearance  and  language  from  all 
others  of  Hindostan.  These  people  are  of  a 
light  complexion,  have  strongly  marked  Jewish 
Inures,  and  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  lost  tribes.  They  build  their  houses 
in.  a  peculiar  manner,  subsist  chiefiy  upon  the 
produce  of  their  cattle,  are  tall,  well  formed,  and 
nandsome,  but  are  very  filthy  in  their  habits. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Ootaoamnnd,  7,800 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  66'*.  A  considerable  tows 
has  sprung  up  at  this  place,  in  lat.  11^  24'  N., 
long.  76^  47'  E.,  near  the  centre  of  the  ^a^ 
teao,  and  is  frequented  by  European  invalids 
from  other  places.  There  is  another  town  on 
the  Neilgheiries,  named  Koonoor,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  not 
quite  so  cold.  The  late  JLord  Elphinstone  built 
an  elegant  mansion  near  the  road  between 
these  towns,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  mis- 
sion school  for  the  education  of  children 
fix>m  the  plains  of  European  descent.  All  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions 
attain  great  perfection,  and  are  cultivated  for 
maikets  200  and  800  m.  distant  In  places 
tiiere  are  patches  of  strawberries  growing 
wfld  several  acres  in  extent.  There  are  no 
dangerous  snakes  on  the  plateau,  and  no 
troublesome  insects  excq>tfieas.  Upon  the  as- 
cending slopes  there  are  several  coffde  plantar 
tions,  and  the  mulberry  tree  thrives.  Good 
roads  have  been  opmied  through  the  surround- 
ing forests,  and  a  railway  across  the  peninsula 
passes  about  86  nu  from  Koomooir. 
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,  NEISSE,  a  fortified  town  of  PrnsdiaiifiilefliA, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  sonthem  Neiase  at  its 
ooi^aenoe  with  the  Biela,  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Op- 
phi ;  pop.  17,000.  The  fortress,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Prussia,  was  built  by  Frederic  XL 
The  town  is  clean  and  well  built,  and  contains 
seyeral  manufiaotories  of  Unens  and  woollens, 
and  a  number  of  distilleries.  Neisse  was  be- 
sieged 8  times  in  1428  bj  the  Hussites,  and 
taken  by  Frederic  n.  in  1741,  by  the  Austrians 
in  1768,  and  in  1807  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  tiU  1808. 

NELLOBE,  a  province  of  British  Ii^  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  bounded  by  Goontoor, 
Arcot,  Ouddi^ah,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal; 
area,  7,959  sq.  m. ;  pop.  985,690.  The  crops 
chiefly  grown  are  nee,  dry  grain,  ice. ;  and 
saltpetre,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  exported.  The 
capital,  Kellore,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pena, 
18  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  100 
m.  N.  from  Madras;  pop.  20,000. 

NEL80K  L  A  central  CO.  of  Va.,  bordered 
S.  £,  by  the  James  river  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  the  Bockfish,  Book, 
and  Tye  rivers ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
12,758,  of  whom  6,142  were  slaves.  The  sur* 
&ce  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  858,482  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  122,280  of  wheat,  1,488^80  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  17,056  of  wool  There  were  87 
grist  mills,  15  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  4  wool 
carding  nulls,  4  distilleries,  21  churches,  and 
847  pupils  attending  pubHc  schools.  A  canal 
ezt^ding  along  the  James  river  connects  it 
with  Bichmond.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,709,861,  showing  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent,  since  1850.  Oapital,  Lovingston.  IL 
A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  BdHng  fork 
aikd  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river;  area  estimated 
at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,789,  of  whom 
5,180  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  toward  the  N. 
fThe  productions  in  1860  were  1,070,066  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  227,188  of  oats,  and  87,828 
lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  45  grist  milla,  6 
saw  mills,  5  taimeries,  2  newspaper  offices,  18 
churches,  and  1  coUe^^e.    Capital,  Bardstown. 

NELSON,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24, 
1798,  died  at  Oakland,  HL,  Oct  17, 1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Waahington  college,  Ya.,  and 
studied  medicine  in  DanviUe,  Ey.,  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  medical  schooL  He  had  but  just 
entered  on  the  practice  of  medidne  when  he 
joined  a  Eentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  proceeded  to  Oanadia.  On  his 
return  he  was  near  dying  in  the  wilderness  of 
fjotigue  and  hunger,  but  was  found  just  in  time 
to  save  his  life  by  his  friend  ftnd  rdation,  CoL 
Allen,  who  afterward  feU  at  the  river  Baisin. 
He  now  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  Ho 
had  made  a  profesnon  of  religion  in  early  life, 
but  had  relapsed  into  open  infidelity.  He  at 
lengdi,  however,  returned  to  his  first  reli^ous 
convictions,  forsook  a  lucrative  professional 
career  to  become  a  minister  in  the  ]m8byteiian 


church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  ia  April, 
1825.  He  preached  for  nearly  8  yean  in  # 
ferent  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  was  engaged, 
in  coimection  with  two  other  gentlonen,  in 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  called  ''Tbe 
Oalvinistio  Magazine.^'  In  16^  he  sacoeeded 
his  brother  8ttmuel  as  pastor  of  the  Predif* 
terian  church  in  Danville,  Ky.  "While  nsideDt 
in  that  place.  Dr.  Nelson  was  in  tiie  prine 
of  his  eccentric  and  extraordinary  gew 
There  was  something  Angularly  stnking,  d- 
most  unique  in  his  mannw;  his  eloqnenoi 
was  fervid,  powerful,  and  picturesque,  andDt 
Breckinridge  called  him  **  one  of  the  greatot 
preachers  on' earth."  In  1S80,  being  deeplj 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  increaaiv 
the  means  of  education  m  the  West,  he  reoM^ 
ed  to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  initmmeotil 
in  establishing  a  college  in  Manon  co.,  12  & 
from  Palmyra.  Of  this  institution  he  becam 
the  first  president  Its  most  distinctive  feattn 
was,  that  the  students  supported  themselT» 
by  occupying  a  part  of  their  time  in  masd 
labor,  m  1886,  owing  to  a  disturbance  arisog 
out  of  the  slavery  question,  Dr.  Nebon,  wbo 
was  a  warm  emancipationist,  removed  to  tBc 
nei^borhood  of  Quincy,  HL,  and  estabMed 
an  institute  for  the  education  of  young  men,  et* 
pedally  for  the  missionary  life.  This  as  wellai 
the  previous  institution  failed,  partly  from  Dr. 
Nelson's  acknowledged  lack  of  busineas  habiti 
and  qualifications.  In  the  latter  part  of  hs 
life  he  was  sulgect  to  attacks  of  epileMf,  whieb 
gradually  impaired  his  faculties.  Dr.  Ndan 
published  a  work  on  "  The  Cause  and  Coit 
of  Infidelity,''  which  has  passed  throngii  msj 
editions,  beside  many  contributions  to  the  pob- 
lie  journals  of  the  day. 

NELSON,  HoBATio,  discount  Nelson  of  m 
Nile,  a  British  adniiral,  bom  at  Burnhiii 
Thorpe,  Norfolk  co.,  Sept  29, 1768,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct  21,  1805.  Hia  &ther 
was  rector  of  t£e  parish  of  Bunjham  Xhorw 
and  the  early  life  of  the  son  was  mtAd 
throughout  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  w 
adventurous  and  fearless  spirit  for  which  m 
afterward  became  distinguished.  Altiiongha 
a  slender  frame  and  delicate  constitatioD,  h6 
left  school  at  the  age  of  12,  and  ^^^^Jf 
midshipman  on  board  the  Raisonnable,  6^  de^ 
tined  for  the  Falkland  islands,  and  commaDOfid 
by  his  uncle,  Capt  Maurice  Suckling.  BattMi 
expedition  having  been  giv^i  up,  he  wentm* 
merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  M 
returned  with  a  great  horror  of  the  royal  najy. 
In  1778,  the  Bacehorse  and  the  Carca«  hav^ 
been  fitted  up  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  tne 
nort^  pole,  undergo  command  of  OaptFWpP^ 
Nebon,  although  a  boy,  was  appointed  cox- 
swain of  the  latter  vessel.  On  wtnming  ^ 
was  placed  on  board  the  Seahorse,  20,  wiucn 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the  squadrof  w 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  iBut  the  climate  of  lnfl» 
soon  prostrated  him,  and  in  18  months  he  iw 
compelled  to  return  to  Enghmd  with ^i^ 
feebled  body  and  despondent  spirits.  »^^' 
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erfne  bis  health  on  the  vojrage  home,  he  was 
appmnted  acting  lieutenant  to  the  Woroester, 
64,  and  snbseqnentlj  2d  lieutenant  to  the  Lowe- 
atoff^  88,  having  passed  with  ccedit  an  exam* 
Inotion  for  a  lientenancy,  April  8, 1777.  The 
LowestofTe  was  employed  against  the  French 

Sd  American  prirateers,  who  were  harassing 
e  British  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  On  one 
oc^bsion,  an  American  ship  haying  struck  its 
ooloTB,  the  Ist  lieotenant,  after  a  trial,  deemed 
it  too  dangerous  to  attempt  taking  possession 
of  the  vessel,  as  the  sea  was  runmng  high. 
^  Have  I  then  no  officer  who  can  bocud  wis 
prixer*  exclaimed  the  captain  hidignantly. 
Seeing  the  master  about  to  volunteer.  Nelson 
stopped  him,  leaped  into  the  boat,  saying :  "  It 
is  my  torn  now ;  if  I  come  back,  it  will  be 

§>urB,'*  and  tetumed,  having  boarded  the  ship, 
e  soon  afterward  became  1st  lieutenant  on 
bo«rd  the  Bristol  flag  ship ;  in  Dec  1778,  was 
^>pointed  commander  of  the  Badger  brig,  and 
post-captain,  June  11, 1779,  when  he  was  as- 
ngD^  to  the  EBnchinbrooic,  28,' in  which  he 
disdngnished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Fort  San 
Juan  and  took  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  the  crew  of  the  Hinohinbrook  were  deci- 
mated by  the  pestUence,  and  its  commander, 
worn  out  by  ^kness  and  fatigue,  was  forced  to 
return  to  England.    Havhig  been  restored  by 
the  Bath  waters,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Albe- 
marle, 28,  and  in  the  winter  of  1781-^2  cruised 
in  theKortii  sea,  where  he  gdned  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast  and  its  sound- 
ings.   On  returning  in  April,  1782,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Quebec,  and  thence  sailed  with  a  con- 
Toy  to  New  .York;  he  there  joined  the  fleet 
under  Sir  William  Hood,  and  with  him  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the 
peace  of  1788.    After  his  arrival  in  England  he 
retired  to  St  Omer,  but  in  the  spring  of  1784 
took  command  of  the  Boreas,  28,  ordered  to  the 
Leeward  islands.    As  the  Americans  were  at- 
tempting to  establish  an  independent  commerce 
with  ^  West  Indies,  Nelson  resolved  to  en- 
force the  navigation  act,  and  with  that  view 
§eixed  4  American  vessels  with  fi'dght  at  Nevis, 
carrying  island  colors.     Although  the  ships 
were  ultimately  condemned  in  the  admiralty 
court,  his  course  caused  him  much  trouble  and 
brought  him  no  credit  either  with  the  colony 
or  home  government.    At  Nevis,  March  11, 
1787,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Herbert  Nis- 
bet,  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
^rbert)  president  of  that  island.    On  its  re- 
tom,  the  6oreas  was  kept  6  months  at  the  Nore 
tt  a  slop  and  receiving  ship;   and  this  and 
other  in^ugnides  so  exasperated  Nelson,  that  he 
determined  to  resign  his  commission.     This 
resolvtion  was  given  up  after  his  &vorable  re- 
ception at  court ;  but  he  retired  to  the  parson- 
age house  at  Bumham  Thorpe.    While  there  a 
writ  was  served  on  his  wife  on  the  part  of  the 
Aiaerican  captains,  who  laid  their  damages  at 
£90,000.    He  indignantly  wrote  to  the  treasury 
that  if  he  were  not  supported  he  would  take 
nfoge  in  F^rance.    ^  If  sixpence  would  save  me 


ihxn  TOOsecni^n,''  said  he,  '^I  would  not  g^ve 
it.*'  The  government  returned  a  satisfactory 
answer,  ana  he  was  not  further  troubled.  When 
the  war  with  France  broke  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed, Jan.  80, 1798,  to  the  Agamemnon,  64^ 
and  joined  the  Mediterranean  fleet  command- 
ed by  Lord  Hood.  By  him  he  was  sent  with 
despatches  to  Naples,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quamtance  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil* 
ton.  Subsequently  he  commanded  a  small 
squadron  sent  to  Corsica  to  codperate  with 
Paoli  against  the  French,  and  took  Bastia,  May 
10,  1794,  after  a  siege  of  7  weeks.  The  Aga- 
memnon was  then  ordered  to  Calvi  to  assist 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  that 
place.  Here  Nelson  lost  an  eye  from  sand 
and  small  gravel  driven  into  it  by  a  shot  strik- 
ing the  ground  near  where  he  stood.  His  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  "Gazette,"  however, 
and  he  keenly  felt  the  neglect  Afterward 
serving  under  Admiral  Hotham,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Hood,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  engagement  with  the  ifench  fleet,  which 
had  come  out  from  Toulon  to  give  battle  to  the 
English,  and  boarded  the  ()a  Ira  and  the  Oen- 
seur,  the  only  two  ship  taken.  About  this 
tune  he  was  made  colonel  of  marines,  and, 
hoisting  a  commodore's  pennant,  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  blockaded  Leghorn,  and  su- 
perintended the  evacuation  of  Corsica.  In  sail- 
ing with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits, 
and  on  Feb.  18, 1797,  johied,  with  the  intelli- 
gence, Admiral  Sir  Jonn  Jerns,  then  command- 
ing the  Mediterranean  squadron.  By  him  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Theseus,  74,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  which 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  In  this 
battle  Nelson  disobeyed  we  admiral's  orders  to 
tack  in  succession,  and  seconded  by  Trowbridge 
in  the  Culloden  and  Oollingwood  in  the  Excel- 
lent, bore  down  upon  7  of  the  enemy's  fleets 
attacked  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  186,  passe^ 
on  to  the  San  Nicolas,  84,  which  he  carried  by 
boarding,  and  led  his  men  on  to  the  San  Josei^ 
112,  lying  alongside,  and  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render. For  hu  conduct  Nelson,  who  had  been 
created  rear  admiral  before  the  action  was 
known  in  England,  was  knighted,  and  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  bath ;  and  Ad- 
miral Jervis  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In 
April,  1797,  he  was  sent  to  bring  away  the  troops 
from  Porto  Femjo,  and  shortly  after  command- 
ed the  inner  squadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz. 
On  July  14  he  was  sent  to  attack  Santa  Cruz, 
Teneriffe,  and  carried  the  place,  but,  not  being 
able  to  capture  the  citadel,  was  forced  to  retire. 
In  the  attack  his  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
grape  shot.  Immediate  amputation  became  ne- 
cessary, and  for  the  cure  of  the  wound  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  En^and.  There  numerous 
honors  awaited  him.  Congratulatory  letters 
were  addressed  to  him  by  the  flrst  lord  of  the 
admiralty  and  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  the  free- 
dom of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  was 
conferred  upon  him;  he  was  made  a  knight 
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of  the  bath,  and  received  a  peiudon  of  £1,000. 
In  the  memorial  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
present  before  receiving  each  a  grant,  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  4  actions  with  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy,  in  8  actions  with  fHgates,  in  6 
engagements  against  batteries,  in  10  ac^ns  in 
boats  employed  in  cutting  oat  of  harbors  and 
destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  8  towns;  thai 
he  had  also  served  on  shore  with  the  army  4 
mont^  and  commanded  the  battmes  at  th« 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Oal  vi ;  that  he  had  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  7  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  4 
corvettes,  and  11  privateers  of  difSnent  sizes; 
that  he  had  taken  and  destroyed  nearly  60  sail 
of  merchant  vessels,  and  had  been  engaged 
against  the  enemy  upward  of  120  times;  in 
which  service  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and 
arm,  and  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
bruised  in  his  body.  In  April,  1798,  hofetms 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  74,  he  njohied  £an 
8t.  Yinc^t  at  Gibraltar,  and  on  Mfty  9  sailed 
from  that  place  with  a  small  squadron  to  ascer* 
tain  the  design  of  the  vast  armament  fitting  out 
at  Toulon.  On  the  22d  he  encountered  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  a  sudden  storm  by  which  his 
ship  was  dismasted,  and  in  the  fbg  that  foi* 
lowed  he  missed  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
sailed  for  "Egypt  with  Bonaparte  and  his  army  on 
board.  Having  received  a  re^nforcemMit  of  10 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  of  50  guns,  he  sailed 
for  Alexandria ;  but  not  finding  the  enemy  there, 
he  returned  to  Italy  to  obtain  supplies.  Sinr 
gnlarly  enough,  on  the  night  of  June  S2,  tiie 
French  and  English  squadrons  crossed  each 
other's  track  without  either  being  aware  of  the 
neighborhood  of  their  enemy.  Having  obtained 
supplies  at  Syracuse,  Kelson  sailed  again  for 
Egypt,  and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  1  descried 
the  tricolor  floating  from  the  walls  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  bay  of  Aboukir  covered  with  ships. 
For  many  days  previous  he  had  felt  despondent; 
now  his  spirits  revived.  '^  Before  this  time  to^ 
morrow,"  said  he  to  his  officers  when '  leaving 
him  to  take  command  of  their  vessels,  ^^  I  shaS 
have  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey.'' 
The  battle  began  at  6}  P.  M.,  and,  with  an  in- 
terruption of  10  minutes,  when  the  French  flag 
ship  L'Orient  blew  up,  lasted  till  daybreak.  (See 
Aboukib.)  Nelson  aeclared  victory  a  too  feeble 
word  for  the  result  of  this  battle,  and  called  it 
a  conauest.  Had  he  been  provided  with  small 
craft,  he  could  have  destroyed  in  a  few  hours 
the  store  ships  and  transports  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria ;  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  want 
of  these,  that  in  a  despe^ch  to  the  admiral^ 
he  declared :  **  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,  want 
of  frigates  would  be  engraven  on  my  heart" 
During  the  engagement  Nelson  received  a 
severe  though  not  dangerous  wound  on  the 
head  from  a  langridge  shot.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Mle  was  received  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm  by  the  enemies  of  FraBoe,  and 
congratulations  and  rewards  without  number 
were  showered  upon  the  victorious  com- 
mander. He  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  to  himself 


and  his  two  immediate  soooessora;  reomt 
magnificent  presents  from  the  grand  leigniflr, 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  king  of  Napln,  tlw 
emperor  of  Bussia,  and  Uie  East  India  ccopi. 
ny;  and  the  thanlu  of  parliamrat  and  goU 
medals  were  voted  to  him  and  the  captsiaseih 
gaged  in  the  action.  Seventeen  days  after  tlie 
battle.  Nelson  sailed  for  Naples,  «iid  wti  i^ 
cdved  with  great  demonstrations  oi  joyhtA 
by  the  populace  sind  the  court  Encouraged^ 
his  victory,  the  N^^Htan  government  Mi 
cspealj  with  the  direct(Hry,  and  seat  an  anqj 
n^er  Gen.  Haok  against  the  French  troou 
ocoopying  the  F^qml  States.  But  an  incipsUi 
oommander  and  cowardly  ackers  irerev 
match  finr  the  fntses  6f  France.  The  !&> 
vading  anny  was  beaten  back»  Naples  w«b  f^ 
tared  in  turn,  the  royal  funily  c<Anpelled  to 
flee,  and  the  short-lived  Parthenopeaii  rerab* 
lie  established.  The  king  and  queen  anduuir 
finite  were  conveyed  by  Kelson  to  Psknaoi 
The  royalists,  however,  soon  tooik  the  field 
under  the  lead  of  Cardinal  Buffo,  and  adTtseed 
upon  the  city  of  Naples.  The  garrisons  of  the 
CasteUo  Nuovo  and  the  Castello  deU'  OTO,eQii- 
sMng  of  Nei^oHtan  insurgents,  capitnlsted  to 
the  cardinal,  June  28, 1799,  on  ccndidoa  M 
they  should  be  allowed  to  march  oat  witli  all 
the  honors  of  war,  and  that  Hie  persons  .ia  tlM 
forts  and  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  king's  troepi 
should  be  unmolested  or  conveyed  to  Tooks 
and  there  set  at  Hber^.  The  part  takea  by 
Nelson  in  annulling  this  ci^tulation  has  bees 
oondemned  as  an  ineflaceable  blot  upon  bs 
ikme  by  Southev  and  nearly  all  his  other  \kf 
raphers;  but  the  publication  by  Sir  fisms 
Nicolas  of  the  ''  Nelson  Despatches'^  plaoes  \m 
conduct  in  a  much  more  fiavorable  h^t  Ob 
the  24th  Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  inni» 
diately  ordered  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  polled 
down,  on  the  ground  t^t  the  action  of  ^oa^ 
dinied  in  granting  a  capitulation  was  not  oolj 
unaothoriised  but  in  dfreot  opposition  to  the 
^sommands  of  the  king,  whose  orders  ireit  ex- 

gidt  not  to  treat  with  the  rebela  Ontbensit 
y,  no  st^s  having  yet  be^  taken  tocsn? 
the  capitnlation  into  effisct,  he  addressed  snoti 
to  the  garrisons,  stating  that  he  would  not  p<B^ 
mit  them  to  embark  or  leave  those  places^  v» 
their  surrender  must  be  at  discretion^  Ob  tb6 
28th  the  insurgents  submitted,  with  fbll  knowl- 
edge that  the  cardkial's  conditions  had  bees 
annulled,  and  were  detiuned  as  prisoners  nntn 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  July  10,  when  they  were 
ffiven  up  to  the  Neapditan  authoritiesL  Tbti 
Nelson  was  justifiable  thronghout  in  thistnnj- 
action,  is  now  admitted ;  that  he  acted  with 
strict  regard  to  honor  and  good  fiiith  is  «)^ 
ent  from  his  treatment  of  the  garrison  qi<^ 
tellamare,  who  having  surrendered  ^^}r 
arrival  were  permitted  to  go  free,  althoe^w* 
officer  who  received  tlieir  capitulation  had  no 
authority  to  grant  them  tenns.  The  htfm 
of  Prince  GaraccioH,  the  Neapolitan  admpv 
who  had  joinedthe  insurgents  tfidserrediwr 
the  ''Parthenopean  repnbUc,"  has  also  bees 
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broo^t  flgal&st  Kelson  as  a  crime.  -  Oaraook>li 
vss  socnsed  of  being  a  traitor,  and  having  been 
csptored  and  given  up  to  Nelson  was  tried  bj 
a  Neapolitan  court  martial,  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  submitted  thdr  sentence 
to  Kebon  as  superior  officer  for  confirmation. 
It  has  been  charged  that  in  these  transactions 
the  Briti^  admiral  acted  under  the  influence 
of  Ladj  Hamilton,  with  whom  his  illicit  con- 
nection had  alreadj  commenced,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  she  had  anv  thing  to  do  with 
them.    (Bee  the  ''  Nelson  Despatches,*'  appen- 
dix to  voL  iiL)    Although  ordered  bv  Lord 
Keith  to  sail  with  his  whole  force  for  the  pro- 
tectioQ  of  Minorca,  he  continued  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  long  to 
his  dominions.    For  his  services  he  received  a 
svord  spl^ididlj  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
vas  rewarded  with  the  dukedom  of  Bront^ 
wi^i  a  revenue  of  £8,000  a  jear.    He  soon 
after  sseisted  Oapt  Ball  in  the  siege  of  Malta; 
but,  mortified  by  the  i^pointment  of  Lord  Eeith 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  returned  to  E^land  through  Germanj  in 
company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  imded  at  Yarmouth,  Nov.  6, 1800,  after 
an  absence  of  8  years.    Honors  of  every  kind 
availed  *him ;  but  in  8  months  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  on  account  of  his  infatu- 
ated attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.    His  last 
words  to  her  were :  ^^  I  call  God  to  witness 
that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  in  your  con- 
duct that  I  wish  otherwise."    In  Dec.  1800, 
a  maritime  alHance  was  formed  between  Bus- 
sia,  Fraana,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  regard 
to  the  ri^ts  of  neutral  nations  in  war.    For 
the  pnrpose  of  breaking  up  this  confederacy, 
afle^  of  52  sail  was  sent  in  March,  1801,  to 
the  Baltic  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  con- 
aentii^  to  act  as  second  in  command.    The 
aqoadron  passed  the  sound  on  the  80th,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.    To  Nelson, 
at  the  head  of  12  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller 
veasda,  making  86  in  all,  was  assigned  the  at- 
tack; agamst  iiim  were  opposed  18  vesseLi 
moonting  628  ffuns,  moored  m  a  line  a  mile  in 
loig^  and  flanked  bv  two  batteries.    The  ac- 
tion b^an  about  10  A.  H.,  April  2,  and  lasted 
5  hours.    About  1  o'clock  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  .signal  for  discontinuing.    Nelson 
ordered  it  to  ^  acknowledged,  but,  putting  the 
fflan  to  his  blind  eye,  exclaimed:  ^'I  really 
hai\  see  the  signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  bat- 
tle ttOl  flying.    That's  the  way  I  answer  such 
^Ms.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast''  Bv  2  o'clock, 
m  Danish  fleet  being  almost  entirmy  taken  or 
toroyed,  he  wrote  to  the  crown  prince  the 
foQevang  note:  *' Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson 
1m  been  commandod  to  spare  Denmark  when 
ibe  no  longer  resists.    The  line  of  defence 
wlueh  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the 
Britiih  flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on 
the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power 
of  sayingthe  men  who  have  so  noUy  defended 
tWn.    The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers  and 
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should  never  be  the  ra^nies  of  the  ^o^ish.** 
An  armistice  of  14  weeks  was  agreed  to,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  accession  of  Alexander  to 
the  throne  of  Bussia  broke  up  the  confederacy, 
and  left  matters  on  their  old  footing.  For  this 
battle,  which  Nelson  said  was  the  most  terrible 
of  all  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  On  Juij  24  he 
was  made  commander-in-chie^  from  Qrford- 
ness  to  Beachy  Head,  of  the  squadron  for  the 
defence  of  England ;  and  on  Aug.  16, 1801,  he 
attacked  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  but  was  forced 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  After  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  he  retired  with  Sir  William 
and  Lady  HamOton  to  his  seat  at  Merton  in 
Surrey.  But  war  breaking  out  again,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  set  sail  thither  on  May  20, 1808.  He 
immediately  blockaded  Toulon,  but  in  ^ite 
of  his  utmost  vigilance  a  fleet  escaped  out 
of  that  port  on  Jan.  18,  1805,  and  shortly  af- 
terward joined  the  Cadiz  squadron.  Nelson 
followed  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
back  again  to  Europe,  but  being  unsuceessM 
he  returned  to  England.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
the  intdligence  that  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  in  Oadiz,  he  resumed  his 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  en- 
countered the  enemy  off  Oape  Trafialigar,  Oct 
21, 1805.  The  force  under  him  oonsistod  of  27 
ships  of  the  line  and  4  frigates;  the  force  op- 
posed of  88  ships  of  the  line  and  7  frigates.  On 
that  day  he  wore  his  admiral's  coat,  bearing 
u^on  his  left  breast  the  insignia  of  the  ord^^ 
with  which  he  had  been  invested.  To  all  re- 
monstrance against  wearing  so  conspicuous  a 
uniform  he  replied,  referring  to  the  insu^: 
^In  honor  I  gained  them,  and  hi  honor  I  will 
die  with  them."  At  11.40  A.  M.,  while  bearing 
down  on  the  enemy,  he  hoisted  the  signal: 
^^E^land  expects  evcoy  man  to  do  his  duly,'' 
which  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering 
by  the  Whole  fleet.  At  10  minutes  after  noon 
the  action  began.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle^ 
about  1^  P.  M.,  he  was  struck  in  the  shoul- 
der by  a  musket  ball.  ^*They  have  done 
for  me  at  last,  Hardy,'*  said  he,  as  he  was 
raised  up  from  the  de<« ;  "  my  badcbone  is  shot 
through."  He  was  carried  below,  and  the  sur- 
geon examining  his  wound  pronounced  it  to  be 
mortal.  He  continually  expressed  the  greatest 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle.  At  length 
Oapt.  Hardy  came  down  from  the  deck,  and 
congratulated  his  dying  commander  on  having 
gained  a  complete  victory.  He  did  not  know 
how  many  had  struck,  but  14  or  15  at  least 
had  surrendered.  *^  That's  well,"  answered 
Nelson,  **but  I  had  bargained  for  20."  Anx- 
ious that  the  vessels  taken  should  be  saved 
from  the  possible  danger  of  a  storm,  he  added 
in  a  stronger  voice:  "Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor. 
Do  you  niake  the  signal ; "  an  order  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  obeyed,  and  in  the  gale 
that  came  up  the  following  night  all  but  4 
of  the  prizes  were  destroyed  or  lost  Next 
to  his  country.  Lady  Hamilton  occupied  his 
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thoTu^ts.  *'  Take  care  of  mj  dear  Ladj  Hamil- 
tOBL  Hardy ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hwnilton." 
A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he  tamed  to 
the  chi^laln,  and  said :  "  Doctor,  I  have  not  been 
a  great  sinner.  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy 
to  my  country."  He  Uien  frequently  repeated : 
*^  Thank  God,  I  have  done  mydu^.''  These 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  and  at  4^ 
P.  M.  he  expired  without  a  groan.  The  body 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  made  out  of  the  mast  of 
the  UOrient  This  singular  gift  had  been  pre- 
sented him  by  Oapt  Hallowell,  and  before 
Kelson  left  London  for  the  last  time  he  had 
called  at  his  upholsterer^s,  and  told  him  to  get 
it  ready,  for  he  should  soon  require  it  He 
was  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan.  6, 1806, 
and  his  ftmeral,  conducted  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, was  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent 
roectacle  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
England.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  his  fam- 
ily. His  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nelson, 
D.D.,  was  created  Earl  Nelson  of  Trafalgar  and 
Merton,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £6,000,  and 
permission  to  inherit  the  dukedom  of  Bronte ; 
£10,000  were  voted  to  each  of  his  two  sisters, 
beside  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  appended  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  left  Lady  Hamil- 
ton as  a  legacy  to  Bis  king  and  country^d  his 
^adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thomp- 
son," to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  "  These," 
continues  the  document,  ^*  are  *the  only  favors 
I  ask  of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment, 
when  I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle."  This 
codicil  his  brother  concealed  until  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  to  himself  had  been  completed ; 
and  to  it  and  his  dying  request  in  behalf  of 
the  same  persons  the  British  people  paid  no  at- 
tention.—%N'elson  is  the  greatest  name  in  the 
naval  annals  of  Englana  ''His  whole  life," 
says  Alison,  ''was  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
countnr ;  his  prejudices,  and  he  had  many,  were 
all  owmg  to  the  excess  of  patriotic  feeling ;  he 
annihilated  the  French  navy  by  fearlessly  fol- 
lowing up  the  new  system  of  tactics,  plunging 
headlong  into  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  doubling 
upon  a  part  of  their  line,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Napoleon  practised  in  battles  on  land.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  seldom  characters  so 
illustrious  to  exhibit,  and  few  achievements  as 
momentous  to  commemorate.  But  it  is  to  his 
public  conduct  and  genius  afloat  that  this  tran- 
scendent praise  is  due ;  on  shore,  he  appears  in 
a  less  favorable  light.    Vain,  undiscerning,  im- 

Setuous,  he  was  regardless  of  his  domestic 
uties ;  an  ardent  lover,  he  was  a  faithless  hus- 
band. He  was  perpetually  liable  to  the  delu- 
sion of  art,  and  sometimes  seduced  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  wickedness.  These  weaknesses  were 
owing  to  the  ardent  temperament  of  his 
mind ;  they  arose  from  passions  nearly  allied  to 
virtue,  and  to  which  heroic  characters  in  all 
ages  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  been  subject." 
As  he  left  no  legitimate  children,  his  viscounty 
beoameextinct)  but  the  barony  devolved  by  lim- 


itation upon  his  brother  WnHam,  whose  grand- 
nephew  Horatio,  Earl  and  Baron  Kelson  md 
Yiscount  Merton,  is  the  present  representatiTa 
of  the  family.  Horatia  Nelson  was  the  admi- 
ral's natural  daughter,  probably  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton ;  for  it  is  a  smgular  fact  tbat  while  hewti 
undoubtedly  her  father,  her  maternity  is  by  no 
means  so  certain,  and  there  are  not  wandog 
critics  who  maintain  that  the  attachment  be- 
tween Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  porelj 
Platonic.  Horatia  was  married  to  the  Rer. 
Philip  Ward,  an  English  clergyman.— Amoog 
the  biographies  of  Lord  Nelson  we  may  dte 
Clarke  and  MacArthur's  "  Dfe  of  Adminl 
Lord  Nelson"  (3  vols.  4to.,  1809);  Robert 
Bouthey's"  Life  of  Nelson"  {8vo.,  1881);  and 
Pettigrew's  "Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Vu*- 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Ndson"  (2  vols.  Sro, 
1809).  His  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  (8  Tok 
8vo.)  were  published  in  1814,  and  the  ^lA- 
ters  and  Despatches  of  Lord  Nelson,^'  edited 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (T  vols.  8vo.),  in  1846-'«. 

NELSON,  RoBKBT,  an  English  theology 
writer,  bom  in  London,  June  22,  1666,  died 
there,  Jan.  16, 1716.  He  was  educated  at  Tm- 
ity  college,  Cambridge,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  soci«(ty.  ^• 
terward  he  visited  France  and  Italy  in  com- 
pany with  Halley.  He  enjoyed  the  fii^ddi^ 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  (^ 
English  church,  particularly  Bull,  TiIlotson,aDd 
Lloyd,  but  did  not  himself  take  orders.  At  the 
revolution  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  flIl^ 
giance  and  supremacy,  but  ultimately  suffered 
his  objections  to  be  overcome  by  Dr.  Keen, 
one  of  the  deprived  bishops.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are:  "A  Companion  for  theFeiti- 
vals  and  Fasts  of  the  Ohurch  of  EngM" 
(1704);  "The  Great  Duty  of  Frequenting  the 
Christian  Sacrifice"  (iroV) :  "The  Practice  of 
True  Devotion"  (1708) ;  and  "The  Whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian"  (1718). 

NELSON,  Thomas,  an  American  revolntioD- 
ary  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  in  York  co^ 
Va.,  Dec.  26,  1788,  died  there,  Jan.  4,  IW. 
His  father,  William  Nelson,  for  many  yetfj 
president  of  the  colonial  council,  sent  hbn  id 
his  14th  year  to  Cambridge,  England,  wbcrt 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Porteus,  he  was  educitw 
at  Trinity  college.  Such  was  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  femiJy  in  Virginia,  that  while  he  was  on 
the  voyage  home  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses,  although  he  vtf 
then  scarcely  21  years  old.  In  his  24th  year 
he  married,  and  settied  at  Yorktown,  wh^ 
his  family  possessed  great  estates.  Alth<w# 
leading  the  life  of  a  man  of  leisure  and  cmtiire, 
he  became  a  decided  partisan  of  the  jbnentffl 
cause  in  the  controveriy  with  the  mother 
country,  and  rendered  efficient  serrice  m  tnw 
behalfin  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  support- 
ed the  resolutions  against  the  Boston  port  m 
passed  by  the  house  in  1774 ;  and  npon  the  d* 
solution  of  the  legislature  by  Lord  DunmoWj 
he  was  one  of  the  89  members  who  ent«rec 
into  the  association  which,  among  other  tmg^ 
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recommended  the  appointment  of  delegates 
firom  the  several  colonies  to  meet  in  a  general 
congress.    He  was  a  member  of  the  firat  oon- 
Tention  w hidi  met  at  Williamsburg  in  Aug. 
1774.    In  1775  he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
proTinoial  convention,  and  in  July  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2d  of  the  8  Virginia  re- 
giments ordered  to  be  raised,  a  position  which 
he  resigned  npon  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
tiie  continental  congress.    He  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  the  convention  which  met  in 
Winismsbnrg  in  Maj,  1776,  to  frame  a  consti- 
tation  for  Virginia;  and  was  selected  to  offer 
the  resolution  instamcling  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates in  congress  to  propose  a  declaration  of 
^dependence.      Subseqnentlj  he  signed  the 
dedsration  of  July  4, 1776.    In  May,  1777,  he 
WIS  obliged  by  an  indisposition  affecting  his 
head  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress ;  but  in  the  . 
fi^wiog  August,  during  the  alarm  occasioned 
by  the  entry  of  the  British  fleet  under  Ad- 
i^ral  Howe  within  the  capes  of  Virginia,  he 
was  i^pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  state 
forces ;  and  soon  after,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  congress,  he  raised  a  troop  of  cavalry 
with  whidi  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia.    The 
dan^r  apprehenaed  from  Howe^s  expedition . 
haying  been  averted,  his  corps  was  disbanded, 
and  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
legialatare.    In  this  body  he  strongly  opposed 
the  nropodtbn  to  sequestrate  British  property, 
on  tne  ground  that  ft  would  be  an  lu^ust  re- 
taliation of  public  wrongs  on  private  mdivid- 
oala.   In  Feb.  1779,  he  again  took  his  seat  in 
congress,  but  was  obliged  almost  immediately 
afterward  by  a  return  of  his  former  indisposi- 
tion to  resiffu.    In  May,  however,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  or^^anize  the  militia  to  re- 
pd  a  maraudii^i^  expedition  which  was  ravaging 
tlffi  Yirginia  coast    On  this  occasion  he  sent 
many  of  his  own  servants  to  work  for  poor 
persons  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  hastily 
niied  levies.    €k>ngress  having  called  upon 
the  states  for  contributions  to  provide  for  the 
^^ench  fleet  and  armament,  the  genersl  assem- 
bly of  Yirginia  resolved  early  in  June,  1780, 
to  borrow  (2,000,000  to  be  deposited  in  the 
continental  treasury  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.    The  public  credit,  however,  was  so 
low  that  there  seemed  little  probability  that 
the  required  sum  could  be  raised.     In.  this 
cnurgenoy  Gen.  Nelson  came  forward,  and  on 
Us  personal  security  succeeded  in  raising  a 
eonsderable  portion  of  the  loan.    About  the 
iame  time  he  advanced  money  to  pay  two  Vir- 

ei  reghnents  ordered  to  the  South,  whidi 
refbsed  to  inarch  until  their  arrears  were 
^Kharged.  His  ample  fortune  was  now  so 
i^rioasly  impaired,  mat  he  was  involved  in 
gcimiary  embarrassments  in  the  latter  part  of 
«  life.  In  the  spring  of  1781  he  reaoubled 
his dforts  to  protect  the  state;  and  in  addition 
to  his  military  duties  he  was  in  June  called 
Jpon  to  assume  the  ftmctions  of  governor  of 
the  commonwealth,  a  position  for  which  he 
*u  recommended  by  Jefferson^  then  retiring 


from  office.  Being  thus  armed  with  executive 
and  military  power,  he  hastened  with  all  the 
militia  he  could  muster  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
who  were  ravaging  the  country;  and  with  a 

grompt  waiver  of  his  official  rank,  he  did  not 
esitate  to  co()perate,  as  second  in  command, 
with  the  continental  troops  under  Lafayette, 
Prevented,  by  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country  from  consulting  his  council  or  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature,  and  obliged  to  perform 
many  acts  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  exer- 
cised dictatorial  powers ;  and  it  was  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  kept  together  during  its  stay  in 
Virginia.  His  extra-legal  acts  were  subse- 
quently fully  approved  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture. He  participated  in  the  sie^  of  York- 
town  as  commander  of  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  again  displayed  his  disinterested  patriot- 
ism by  directing  that  his  own  house,  the 
largest  and  best  m  the  place,  and  therefore  in 
all  probabUity  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  pom- 
wailis,  should  be  bombarded,  exclaiming  to 
Gen.  Lafayette:  '* Spare  no  partide  of  my 
property  so  long  as  it  affords  comfort  or  shel- 
ter to  ihe  enemies  of  my  country.^'  His  ser- 
vices and  those  of  the  troops  whonf  he  had 
collected  were  highly  commended  in  the  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Oct 
20, 1781.  The  success  of  the  American  cause 
being  now  rendered  sure,  and  his  constitution 
being  impaired  b^  cares  and  fatigue,  he  i^sign- 
ed  his  office  in  Nov.  1781;  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement  at  his  house  in  York- 
town  or  at  a  small  fsu-m  in  Hanover  co.,  the 
remnants  of  his  princely  fortune,  of  which  tibe 
greater  part  had  been  expended  in  the  seirice 
of  the  country.  He  died  so  poor  that  his  re- 
maining possessions  were  sold  at  auction  to 
pay  his  debts.  His  widow  lived  to  be  nearly 
90  years  of  age,  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  her 
descendants  received  any  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  husband. 
Mr.  Nelson's  statue  was  one  of  the  6  selected 
to  be  placed  around  the  Washington  monument 
at  Ricnmond,  Va. 

NELSON'S  RIVER,  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, issues  from  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, passes  through  a  series  of  lakes,  and 
faUs  mto  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  N.  of  Fort  York, 
after  a  N.  E.  course  ofSOO  m.  It  is  the  main 
channel  of  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
Nemea  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  held  every 
8d  year.  They  were  instituted  by  the  seven 
against  Thebes  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  the  infant  Opheltes,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  dragon  while  Hypsipyle  its  at- 
tendant had  gone  to  show  the  seven  a  welL 
On  their  return  the  seven  slew  the  dragon 
and  instituted  funeral  games.  Other  legends 
ascribe  tibem  to  Hercules  in  honor  of  his  de- 
struction of  the  Nemean  lion.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  refer  to  a  restoration  of  the 
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indent  festival,  and  its  alteration  to  a  celebrar 
tion  in  honor  of  Jnpiter.  At  first  thej  were 
of  a  warlike  character,  only  warriors  and  their 
sons  piurticipatinff,  bat  they  were  aiterward 
thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks.  The  ezennses 
consisted  of  horse  racing,  mnning  in  armor 
in  the  stadinm,  wrestHn^,  chariot  racing,  qnoit 
throwing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  lurchery, 
and  mnnoal  contests.  The  prize  was  at  first  a 
chiclet  of  olire  branches,  bnt  afterward  one 
of  parsley.  The  management  of  these  games 
belonged  at  difiTerent  tunes  to  01eon»,  Oorinth, 
iind  i^gos.  ,  Philip  of  Macedon  was  once  hon- 
ored by  the  Argiy es  with  the  presidency  of  the 
N^emean  sames;  and  at  their  celebration  in  106 
B.O.,  QimitioBFlamininQs  proclaimed  tiiie  free- 
dom of  Argoe. 

KEMESIAKUSy  Kabcub  Aitbblius  Oltm- 
siuB,  a  Latin  poet,  who  flonrished  in  the  latter  . 
pifft  of  the  8d  oentnry  A.  D.  From  the  epi- 
thet Oartha^^ensis  commonly  coupled  with 
his  n|une,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  He  was  the  aathor  of  poems  on  hunt- 
ing^ fishing,  and  aqnatics,  all  of  which  have 
perished  except  a  fragment  of  the  Ovnegetita^ 
or  poem  on  hnnting,  which  extends  to  825 
liexametbr  lines,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
neatness  and  purity  of  its  style.  This  rem- 
nant was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1584; 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Stem  (Halle,  1882). 

lilEMESIB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter either  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus.  She  was  a 
pessonification  of  conscience,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Hesiod  in  connection  with  Shame.  It  was 
believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  ^ods  were 
enemiea  of  excessive  human  happmess,  and 
that  there  was  a  power  which  preserved  a 
proper  compensation  in  human  affairs,  from 
whfoh  it  was  impossible  for  the  sinner  to  es- 

XThis  power  was  embodied  in  Nemesis, 
was  in  a  special  manner  the  avenger  of 
fbmily  crimes,  and  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Bhamnus,  Patred,  and  Oyzicus.  I^e  was 
nsually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  virgin, 
aometimes  standing  in  a  thoughtM  attitude, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  bridle  or  branch  of 
an  ash  tree,  and  in  her  right  a  wheel  with  a 
sword  or  scourge. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  bishop  of  Emesa  in 
Syria,  who  probably  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginidng  of  the  6th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  treatise  **  On  the  Nature  of  Man." 
He  was  acquainted  with  aU  the  physiological 
learning  c^  his  age,  and  his  speculations  touch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  pulse  and  the  uses  of 
the  bile  have  led  some  modems  to  suppose 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  tne  functions  of  the  liver.  like 
Plato  he  believed  in  the  pre^xistence  of  the 
human  souL  The  earliest  separate  edition  of 
the  work  is  that  of  Nicadus  JEHlebodius  (Ant- 
werp, 1665) ;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  of  0. 
F.Matth&us  (Halle,  18(^.  There  is  an  English 
trandation  by  George  Wither  (London,  1686). 

NENA  SAHIB,  the  title  of  Dhnndoo  Punt,  a 
EBndoo  chieftain  and  a  leader  of  the  sepoy  mu- 


tiny in  1857,  bom  in  1824  or  1825.  HewBstlM 
son  of  a  Brahmin  of  the  Deccan,  and  when  he 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year  old  was  broo^ 
to  Bittoor,  where  Be^eQ  Row,  the  peiahwa  or 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  adopted  him  in  18S7. 
On  the  death  of  Bajee  without  heir  of  Ids  hodj 
in  1861,  an  estate  m  the  neighborhood  wld^ 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  pleunre 
by  the  British  was  declared  lapsed  to  theEait 
India  company,  as  they  had  previoudy  refined 
to  recognize  inneritance  of  lands  by  adq)lian, 
and  apension  of  $450,000  ayeargrsntedtolum 
and  his  fiunily  in  1818  was  also  stopped.  The 
Nena  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  advooato  hii 
daims,  but  without  success,  and  this  soppoied 
wrong  he  never  forgave.  He  lived  howerer  in 
great  apparent  "friendship  with  theEn^ish,  im- 
itatmg  their  customs  as  far  as  he  could,  and  wai 
permitted  to  occupy  the  town  of  Bittoor,  where 
ne  possessed  much  wealth  and  influence.  H^hea 
the  sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  he  wai 
universally  trusted  by  the  English,  who  appKed 
to  him  for  abody  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  treas- 
ury at  Oawnpore,  which  he  immediately  grant- 
ed; but  no  sooner  had  the  insurrection  ooeor- 
red  at  the  latter  place  than  he  put  hunself  at 
the  head  of  the  rebels  (June  ff),  and  killed  aS 
the  Europeans  that  &11  into  his  hands,  amaD| 
whom  were  two  large  parties^  prindpal^  (n 
women  and  children,  who  were  endearoriog 
to  escape  down  the  Gkmgea  from  Fattehgnfa. 
The  English  at  Oawnpore  in  the  mean  timd 
def<»ided  themselves  until  June  27,  when  tb^ 
surrendered  on  the  Nena  promiang  to  send 
them  safo  to  Allahabad.  They  were  permitted 
to  embark,  but  immediatebr  afterward  fired 
upon,  many  being  killed  and  the  rest  brov^ 
back  to  land.  The  men  were  put  to  det^  it 
once ;  the  women  and  children,  lifter  snrrrFiDg 
nameless  outrages,  were  massacred  Julj  1S| 
the  day  before  Havelock  arrived  at  Cawiqxift^ 
and  their  bo^es  were  thrown  into  a  weD. 
The  Nena  retreated  to  Bittoor,  where  Hare- 
look  defeated  him  on  the  17th,  driring  him  oot 
of  the  town,  and  destroying  his  anny.  He 
soon  collected  another  force,  with  wmdi  he 
followed  Havelock  into  Onde,  but  afterward 
returned  toward  Oawnpore  with  the  iatentkin 
of  attacking  Gen.  Neili,  who  was  in  ([srriaon 
there  with  a  small  force.  Beocoupvuig  J^ 
toor,  he  threw  out  his  1^  wing  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  Oawnpore,  but  it  was  driven  back  in 
confusion  by  Gen.  Neill,  Aug  15 ;  and  cm  the 
next  day  Havelock,  who  had  returned  (rm 
Oude,  defeated  his  whole  force  in  a  fihan>  en- 
gagement. Owing  to  the  eidiaustioii  of  the 
victors  and  theur  want  of  cavalry,  the  Nena  » 
caped,  and,  without  coming  directly  in  contact 
with  the  Britidi,  except  once  more  at  CaviQ^oi^ 
where  Sir  Oolin  OampbeU  defeated  him,  P^ 
6,  continued  an  active  and  harassing  va'^ 
On  the  occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  rebwe 
in  June,  1858,  he  was  diiosen  peishwa  of  the 
Mahrat^  and  his  nephew  Bow  Sahib  ^ 
placed  in  command  of  the  ci^.  Hiasubsequent 
career  is  difficult  to  be  traced,  fdr  his  eimii^ 
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were  bent  raUier  npoa  «6oa|)iiig  pursnii  tiiaa 
conducting  offemdye  operationa.  Long  after 
tiie  other  leaders  had  Bnbmitted  or  been  cap- 
tared,  he  oontinaed.  with  the  begmn  of  Onde 
and  about  10,000  rebels,  to  infest  the  northern 
parts  <^  central  India  and  the  frontiers  of  Ne- 
pauL  A  report  that  he  died  of  fever  in  the 
latter  part  of  1859  was  generally  discredited^ 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  aliye  or  not. 
The  last  report  cobcermng  him  (Aug.  1860)  is 
that  he  had  crossed  the  JBQmalaya  £q  disgmse 
into  Thibet,  and  was  encamped  near  the  N. 
base  of  ^e  mountains  with  about  10,000  men. 
NENNIUS,  an  ancient  British  historian, 
supposed  to  have  flouriahed  in  the  earlj  part 
of  the  7th  century.  He  was  abbot  of  Bangor 
in  Wales,  and  author  of  a  hiBtoiy  of  the  Britons 
from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan  to  A.  D. 
JSK.  This  work  is  entitled  Eistoria  Britonwn^ 
*or  Bulo^um  Britannia,  The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  of  Stevenson  (London,  1886).  An 
£ng^  translation  by  the  Bev.  W.  Gunn  has 
besn  republished  in  Bohn^s  '^  Andquarian  li- 
brary" (London,  1848). 

NEO-PLATONISTS.      See   Alxzanduak 
School. 

NEOPTOLEMUS.  1.  The  son  of  Achilles 
and  Deidamia.  He  was  ori^^nally  called  Pyr- 
rhofi  from  his  red  hair.  When  it  was  propbe- 
aed  that  Troy  coold  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  the  son  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes  were  sent  to  bring  him  thither.  He  equal- 
led his  father  in  valor  and  cruelty,  and  at  Troy 
was  one  of  the  warriors  selected  to  be  conceal- 
ed in  the  wooden  horse  that  was  introduced 
Into  the  devoted  dtr.  He  slew  Priam,  sacri- 
ficed Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
dashed  to  the  ground  from  the  summit  of  a 
tower  the  in£Emt  Astyanaz,  the  only  son  of 
Hector.  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector, 
was  assigned  to  Neoptolemus,  and  bore  him 
several  sons.  Traditions  differ  concerning  the 
nbsequMit  events  of  his  life,  but  most  of  them 
affirm  that  he  settled  in  Epirus,  and  that  he 
was  murdered  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  buried 
and  wordiipped  as  a  god.  H.  An  officer  of 
Alexander  uie  Great,  who  first  distinguished 
hhnself  at  the  siege  of  Gaza  in  882  B.  0.  On 
the  divifflon  of  the  provinces,  after  the  death 
of  the  conqueror,  Armenia  was  assigned  to 
Keoptolemus.  When  the  Macedonian  generals 
UKk  up  arms  to  contend  for  the  empire  of 
their  master,  he  Altered  into  correspondence 
with  Antipater  and  Oratems,  and  refused  to 
•opportthe  pretensions  of  Perdiccas;  where- 
Tipon  Eomenes,  who  had  espoused  ttke  cause  of 
the  latter,  d^eated  him  and  compelled  him  to 
flee  from  his  province.  With  a  small  body  of 
esvalry  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Oraterus, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  advance  against  Eume- 
wa^  by  whose  hand  Neoptol^nus  fell  in  battle. 
NEPAUL,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hin- 
doKan,  bounded  N.  by  the  ffimalaya  moun- 
tabfl,  which  separate  it  from  Thibet,  £.  by  the 
British  district  of  DaijeeHng  and  the  native 
itate  of  Sikkhn,  &  by  the  Bntiah  possessions, 


and  W.  by  Eumaon«  It  is  included  betweea 
la£:  26**  46'  and  80*  46'  N.,  and  long.  80*  16' 
and  88*  E. :  length  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  E.  460 
m.,  breadth  160  m. ;  pop.  1,940,000.  The 
largest  town  is  Oatmandoo,  the  capital  N^ 
paul  is  intersected  by  several  large  nvers,  some 
of  which  have  their  sources  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet,  beyond  the  Himalaya,  through  which 
they  force  their  way  by  narrow  chasms  of  the 
most  appalling  depth.  The  most  important 
streams  are  the  Gograand  Gunga.  The  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  EQmalaya 
region,  only  a  tract  about  20  m.  in  width  lyimr 
within  the  i^ain  which  stretches  southwam 
trom  the  base  of  the  mountains.  There  are 
several  summits  of  stupendous  height,  amcmg 
which  is  Mt  Everest  (29,002  feet),  the  hi^^ 
est  known  mountain  in  the  world.  From  the 
N.  boundary,  which  lies  within  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  the  elevations  gradually  ^nk 
into  lower  and  lower  hills,  separated  by  fine 
valleys,  among  which  is  the  great  valley  of 
Nepanl,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  It  is 
about  9  m.  wide.  12  m.  Ions,  and  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  a  belt 
of  forest  occurs,  running  E.  and  W.  throughout 
the  length  of  the  count]^,  and  reaching  within 
10  m.  of  the  S.  frontier.  It  is  succeeded  b^ 
the  Terro  (marsh)  or  Terreeana,  a  black,  level, 
humid,  malarious  region,  fima  10  to  20  m.  broad) 
iMrting  the  frontier  of  the  Bengal  provinoea 
and  Oude,  and  covered  with  dense  Jungle.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  hiUy  tract  consists  of 
limestone,  homstone,  and  conglomerate.  Iron, 
lead,  and  copper  are  found ;  and  gold  and  silver 
have  also  been  said  to  exist,  but  it  is  thou^t 
that  they  are  very  scarce  if  not  entirely  want* 
ing.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  remarkably  riohf 
and  the  climate  and  productions  vary  with  the 
degrees  of  elevation.  The  bamboo,  rattan,  su* 
gar  cane,  pineapple,  and  various  tropical  fhilAs 
alternate  with  tne  oak,  pine,  barley,  millet,  &c» 
Much  land  is  cultivated  in  terraces,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  its  irrigation.  Rice,  maiMi 
wheat,  cotton,  8  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tobacco 
are  grown.  Rice  is  the  staple  food;  several 
varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  in  cold  and  dry 
places,  and  even  where  snow  falls.  Various 
roots  and  herbs  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  homed  cattie  is  not  great,  but  there 
are  1^^  fiocks  of  sheep,  some  of  great  sin 
with  fine  wool,  from  whose  milk  the  Kepaulese 
make  cheese.  Horses  are  brou^t  from  Thibet. 
There  are  elephants  and  tigers,  though  not 
numerous,  black  bears  of  great  sise,  hogs,  the 
hog  deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  Jackals.  The  woods 
are  inhabited  bv  great  numbers  of  peculiar 
birds,  and  the  nvers  have  abundance  of  fish* 
— ^The  inhabitants  conast  of  a  variety  of  races, 
the  dominant  people  being  the  €k)rkhas,  a  tribe 
of  Mongol  origin,  Hindoos  in  religion,  who  con- 
quered the  country  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
oentury.  They  have  enlisted  in  lar^  numbers 
in  the  British  E.  L  army,  and  their  services, 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  have  oausea 
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them  to  be  regarded  as  yalnable  soldiers.  T^ef 
are  faithfdl  and  conrageous,  tliOQgh  not  very 
capable  of  endurance.  (See  Ck>BKHAB.)  Many 
Hmdoos  from  Ohitore  settled  in  Nepaul  at  the 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of 
them  have  preserved  their  blood  pure  to  the 
present  time,  while  others  have  intermarried 
with  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The  Hindoos  are 
fonnd  chiefly  in  the  W. ;  the  E.  is  populated  by 
i^original  tribes,  funong  which  are  the  Ne- 
wars,  Magars,  Gurongs,  Jariyas,  Dhenwars, 
*Bhootias,  Mhai^jees,  and  Bhanras.  TheNewars, 
who  are  the  most  important  of  these,  are  an  in- 
dnstrions.  agricnltnral  and  commercial  people, 
more  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts  than  the 
mountain  tribes,  ingenious  and  peaceable,  ex- 
oessivdy  dirty,  of  middle  size  and  great  strength, 
with  round,  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  broad  noses, 
and  open  countenances.  They  are  Buddhists  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  have  a  priesthood  of  their 
own.  Most  of  their  arts  &jn>ear  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Thibet.  The  women  are  al- 
lowed to  change  their  husbands  as  often  as  they 
please.  Some  coarse  cotton  doth  is  made,  and 
the  natives  work  very  well  in  iron,  copper,  and 
brass,  and  are  good  carpenters,  though  they 
never  use  the  saw.  The  trade  of  the  country 
is  not  of  much  importance,  being  injured  by 
numerous  government  monopolies.  A  consid- 
erable quan^ty  of  timber  is  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  finds  a  market  principally  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  government  is  strictly  despotic; 
and  the  whole  population  are  liable  to  military 
service  in  times  ofpublic  danger,  though  not 
trained  to  arms.  There  is  a  standing  army  of 
about  85,000  men,  armed  and  disciplined,  in 
some  measure,  after  the  model  of  European 
troops.  They  are  very  brave,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  ^od  soldiers. — Of  the  his- 
tory of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Qorkhas  (1768) ;  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  Moguls  or  any  other  great 
Asiatic  conquerors.  A  war  in  which  it  begone 
involyed  with  Thibet  in  1790  led  to  hostilities 
with  the  emperor  of  China,  who,  regarding 
himself  as  the  protector  of  tiie  lamas,  sent  an 
army  of  70,000  men  against  the  Nepamese  and 
extorted  from  them  a  nominal  submission.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
British  in  1792,  and  from  1802  to  1804  the  lat- 
ter had  a  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Cat- 
mandoo.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  had 
been  a  prey  to  intestine  feuds,  during  which  it 
18  remarkable  that  its  boundaries  were  enlarged 
on  all  sides.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
encroachments  of  the  ridah  upon  the  East  India 
company's  territories,  tlie  British  made  war  in 
1814,  and  invaded  the  country  on  the  W.  fron- 
tier, where  their  troops  met  with  repeated 
losses,  and  their  commander,  Qen.  Gillespie, 
was  slain.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  campaisn  under  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was 
attended  with  very  different  results.  The  vic- 
tory of  Malowa,  the  capitulation  of  the  famous 
Nepaulese  commander  Ameer  Singh,  and  flnal- 
\f  the  rapid  advance  of  the  victors  toward  Cat- 


mandoo,  obliged  the  n^ah  to  make  peae^ 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  terms  very  hrai- 
able  to  the  British  in  March,  1816.  The  reoeit 
history  of  Nepaul  has  been  given  under  Jnso 
Bahadoob.  Throughout  the  mutiny  of  1^ 
tiie  Nepaulese  cultivated  the  friendship  of  tiu 
British,  and  a  commission  has  in  conseqaenoe 
been  recentiy  appointed  by  the  latter  to  mark 
out  a  new  boundary  which  will  give  to  Nepeni 
a  considerable  addition  of  territory. 

NEPENTHE  (Gr.  w;,  not,  and  ir*»6os,  grid), 
a  soothing  drug  known  to  the  Fgyptiiau,  from 
whom,  according  to  Homer,  Helen  learned  tk 
art  of  compounding  it.  According  to  Diodonu 
Siculus,  the  Theban  women  also  possessed  the 
secret  of  its  preparation. 

NEPHRITE.    Bee  Jadb. 

NEPOMUCEN,  John,  or  Jomr  of  Nepomco, 
the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  bom  at  N^ 
muck  in  1820,  killed  May  16,  1888.  -His  tree 
name  was  John'Welflin.  Having  entered  the 
church,  he  was  made  canon  of  Prague  and  coa- 
fessor  to  the  queen,  and  was  offered  h^ 
dignities,  which  he  modestiy  declined.  Siog 
Wenceslas,  suspecting  his  wife's  fidelify,  en- 
deavored to  force  him  to  reveal  her  confesBSODs, 
and  on  his  refusal  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Moldau.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  XHI.  in  1729.  He  is  greatly  honored 
in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr,  and  invoked  as  a  pro- 
tector against  slander. 

NEPOS,  CoBNBuus,  a  Roman  author,  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Verona  or  its  vidnity,  died  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Nearly  all  hb  works 
have  perished.  He  wrote  Chronica,  an  epitome 
of  universal  history;  &emplorum  Libri^tefA' 
lection  of  remarkable  sayings  and  doings,  ISii 
that  ci  Valerius  Maximus ;  De  Siitoricu,  and 
De  Virii  lUtistrilnts.  Two  of  the  lives  toor 
prised  in  the  last  named  work,  those  of  Oito 
and  Atticus,  are  extant.  The  well  known  JSp- 
ceUentwm  Ifiwer€tt&rum  Vita,  first  printed  at 
Venice  in  1471,  and  long  ascribed  to  .find- 
lius  Probus,  is  now  considered  an  abridgment 
by  him  of  the  work  of  C.  Nepos.  It  has 
passed  through  numberless  editions,  and  bas 
been  trandated  into  most  European  langnage& 

NEPTUNE  (Nq>tvnvs\  the  principal  sea 
divinity  of  the  Romans.  The  Latm  poets  iden- 
tified him  in  all  respects  with  the  Poseidon 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  son  of  Saturn  and 
Ehea,  and  ,a  brother  of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Oe^e^ 
Vesta,  and  Juno.  like  his  brothers  snd  8»- 
ters,  he  was  swallow^  by  his  father  as  soon 
as  he  was  bom,  and  thrown  up  again ;  or  a^ 
cording  to  another  account,  his  mother  ¥^ 
his  life  by  hiding  him  among  a  flock  of  to»j 
and  offering  to  Saturn  a  young  horse  to  whjcn 
she  feigned  to  have  given  birth.  After  jn- 
piter  had  overthrown  his  father,  the  mw? 
of  the  sea  fell  by  lot  to  Neptune.  He  » 
represented  as  being  of  equal  dignity  ^i"^ 
his  brother  Jupiter,  but  of  inferior  power, 
though  he  sometimes  threatened  him,  d^ 
puted  the  possession  of  JEgm&  with  him,  and 
once  conspired  against  him.    His  palace  vtf 
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Id  tiie  sea  near  EnbcBa,  and  he  was  the  espeeial 
roler  of  the  Mediterranean.    He  asgisted  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troj,  and,  being  refosed 
the  reward  promised  hj  Loomedon,  ever  after 
b(»e  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Trojans,  and 
in  Uie  war  against  Troj  sided  with  the  Qreeks, 
often  fighting  with  them,  oaosing  the  earth  to 
tremble,  and  encouraging  them  with  the  signs 
of  his  divine  iayor.    He  had  power  over  the 
clouds  and  storms,  over  ships  and  mariners 
tnd  over  all  other  sea  divinities ;  and  he  held 
the  earth  in  his  watery  embrace.    For  a  long 
time  he  dispated  the  possession  of  Attica  and 
TnBzene  with  Minerva,  with  Sol  the  soverei^- 
tj  of  Oorinth,  with  Jono  that  of  Argolis^  with 
Baodms  that  of  Naxos;   and  at  one  time 
Delphi  belonged  to  him.    He  was  the  creator 
of  the  horae,  and  the  teacher  of  horsemanship. 
There  were  many  legends  about  him;  with 
Japiter  he  fought  against  Saturn  and  the  Ti- 
tans; he  crushed  the  centaurs  under  a  moun- 
ton  in  Lencosia ;  and  he  sought  the  hand  of 
Thetis,  bat   refused  it  through   fear  when 
Themis  foretold  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would 
be  greater  than  his  &ther.    The  wife  of  Nep- 
tme  was  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three 
diildren,  Triton,  Bhode,  and  Benthesicyme, 
b«8lde  a  large  number  of  other  children  by 
divine  and  mortal  women.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Argdio,  in  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  in 
Ionia,  and  had  a  temple  in  Bome,  in  the 
Gbmpus  Martins.    The  sacrifices  offered   to 
him  were  bulls,    bears,  rams,  and   bridled 
horses,  and  horse  and  chariot  races  were  hdd 
in  his  honor.    He  had  many  surnames  in  allu- 
'  sion  to  his  various  attributes.    In  worics  of  art 
his  emblems  are  the  trident,  a  spear  with  three 
points,  the  horse,  and  the  dolphin;  and  he  is 
iwrtrayed  sometimes  in  a  state  of  calm,  some- 
times m  agitation,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent aroects  of  the  sea  over  whicn  he  presides. 
NEPTUNE,  a  planet    See  Lsvxbbisb. 
KERBUDDA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which, 
rises  about  lat.  22^  40'  K,  long.  61''  52'  E., 
nearly  2,500  feet  ^bove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  after  a  course  of  600  m.,  generally  W.,  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Cambay  in  lat.  21''  40'  N.,  long. 
73''5'£.    During  the  rains  it  rises  in  some 
plaoes  70  feet  and  in  others  20  above  its  level 
a  the  dry  season.    The  Nerbudda  has  no  tribu- 
taries worthy  of  notice.    There  are  extensive 
forests  on  its  banks ;  and  in  the  district  of  Mal- 
wa  its  channel  is  worn  to  a  ^eat  depth  through 
oohunnar  basalt.    It  is  navigable  K>r  boats  to 
Baree,  250  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  is  obstructed  by  numerous 
n»idsand&ns. 

aEBEIDS,  the  name  of  the  sea  centipedes 
of  the  dorsibranchiate  order  of  annelids,  of 
which  the  genus  n&rtit  (Guv.)  is  one  of  the  best 
blown  forms.  The  class  and  ordinal  characters 
sre  given  under  Anvkuda.  In  the  true  nereids 
the  tentacles  are  of  even  number ;  there  is  a 
>i&gle  pair  of  maxillm  in  the  proboscis ;  the 
brtnchuo  are  small  plates  in  which  a  network 
sf  blood  vessels  is  diBposed ;  each  of  the  nu- 


merous feet  has  2  tubercles,  2  bundles  of  bris- 
tles, and  an  under  and  an  upper  cirrus ;  the 
body  is  like  that  of  a  centipede,  with  many 
joints.  They  are  active,  crawling  and  swim- 
ming with  facility;  some  live  in  crevices  in 
rocks  near  the  shore,  in  sponges,  conds,  desert- 
ed shells  under  stones,  or  wherever  they  can 
find  a  shelter ;  others  burrow  in  mud  or  sand, 
occasionally  making  tubes  or  sheaths,  from 
which  they  protrude  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  into  which  they  retreat  quickly  when 
alanned ;  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  very 
large,  and  vividly  phosphorescent  i^  night. 
Their  food  consists  of  living  and  dead  animal 
substances,  such  as  marine  worms  and  soft- 
bodied  invertebrates.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  found  on  almost  all  coasts. — ^The 
sea  mice  (aphroditOy  linn.)  belong  to  the  same 
order ;  the  body  is  broad  and  fiat,  with  2  lon- 
gitudinal rows  of  wide  membranous  scales  cov- 
ering the  back  and  concealing  the  branchiss. 
The  common  sea  mouse  (A.  actdeatOy  linn.)  is 
6  or  7  inches  long  and  2  broad,  with  the  back 
covered  with  a  flax-like  substance  in  which  are 
mixed  spines  and  softer  bristles,  the  latter 
shining  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  lustre  of  the  humming 
bird  or  tiie  sparkling  of  the  most  brilliant  gems. 

KEBEUS,  in  Greek  and  Boman  mythology. 
a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  and  the  fisther  of 
the  Nereids.  He  is  represented  as  the  wise  old 
man  of  the  sea.  His  peculiar  domain  was  the 
Mediterranean  and  .^figsBan.  He  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  prophesying,  and  of  ap- 
pearing to  mortals  in  many  shines. — ^The  1^ 
reids,  his  daughters,  50  in  number,  were  wor- 
shipped in  Greek  maritime  towns,  and  on  the 
isthmus  of  Oorinth. 

NEBI,  Fiuppo  db\  commonly  called  in  Eng- 
lish St.  rmup  Nxbi,  a  saint  of  the  Boman 
Oatholic  church,  bom  in  Florence  in  1515,  died 
in  Bome  in  1595.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
fiunily  of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went 
to  Bome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care 
of  the  poor,  was  ordained  priest,  and  founded 
a  confraternity  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
strangers,  pilgrims,  and  other  homeless  persons. 
In  1564^  in  concert  with  Baronius,  who  after- 
ward became  cardinal,  and  a  number  of  other 
pious  friends,  he  established  the  congregation 
of  priests  of  the  oratory,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, study,  preaching,  and  the  instrucuon  of 
youth,  and  became  its  first  superior.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  were  not  required 
to  tad^e  vows,  their  founder  saying  that  the 
spirit  of  charity  should  be  their  only  bond  of 
union.  Jhej  were  approved  by  Gregory  XHL 
in  1575,  and  soon  spread  over  Italy  and  other 
countries.  Filippo  continued  to  ffovem  them 
until  1592,  when  he  resided  in  favor  of  Ba- 
ronius. St  Rlippo  de*  Neri  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  the  mudoil  orato- 
rio. He  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in 
1622.  His  literary  remains  consist  of  his  let- 
ters, a  few  poems,  and  Bicardiy  or  advice  to 
youth.    (See  Pbosts  of  the  Oh^tobt.) 
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Ni3lO,  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Anthim 
OB  the  coast  of  Latimn,  Dec.  15,  A.  B.  87,  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  68.  He  was  the  son 
<^  Oneins  Domitins  Ahenobarbns.  hj  Ag^p- 
]nna,  the  sister  of  OaHgola,  and  nis  original 
name  was  Ladns  Domitins  Ahenobarbns. 
When  he  was  18  years  of  age  his  mother  mar- 
ried her  nnole  the  emperor  Gandins,  who  8 
years  afterward  gave  Ms  daaghter  Ootavia  to 
Kero  in  marriage,  and  formally  adopted  him 
tmder  the  name  of  Nero  Olandins  Oeesar  Dmsas 
Qerm^icns.  Under  the  care  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  proffress 
in  learning ;  for  though  he  was  weak,  indolent, 
and  self-indnlgent,  he  possessed  good  natural 
talents,  and  in  his  16th  year  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  Greek  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Uinm  and  Rhodes.  In  54  the  murder  of  Clau- 
ddns  by  Agrippina  placed  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  his  mother  causing  the  emperor^s  death 
to  be  kept  secret  until  he  could  be  safely  pro- 
claimed by  the  soldiers.  The  senate  and  the 
provinces  at  once  submitted,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  the  purple  for  Olaudius^s 
own  son  Britannicus,  who  was  8  or  4  years 
Kero's  junior.  The  first  5  years  of  the  young 
emperor's  reign,  known  as  the  quinquennium 
Neroni^  were  distin^ished  for  clemency  and 
Justice,  though  his  private  life  was  frcmi  the  first 
eztrerniely  licentious.  The  conduct  of  affairs 
was  left  principally  to  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 
under  whose  influence  thd  h^piest  reforms 
were  introduced  into  the  state,  and  Nero  daily 
rose  in  popularity;  but  the  jealousy  of  Agrip- 
pina, who  found  herself  shut  out  from  power, 
soon  overthrew  the  ascendency  of  Seneca, 
though  it  did  not  establish  her  own.  She  threat- 
ened to  disclose  the  circumstances  of  Claudius's 
death,  and  to  incite  the  legions  to  support  the 
daims  of  Britannicus;  she  abused  Nero  with 
contemptuous  language,  and  upbraided  him  for 
his  disgraoefhl  amour  with  a  low-bom  woman 
named  Acte.  Nero  replied  to  these  reproach- 
es by  causing  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  and 
by  plundng  into  still  lower  depths  of  immo- 
rality. In  company  with  other  oissolute  young 
men  he  roamed  through  the  city  by  nigh^ 
beating  and  robbing  passengers  and  breaMng 
into  houses.  One  of  his  boon  companions  was 
Otho,  who  was  afterward  for  a  few  months 
emperor.  Popp»a,  the  beautiM  but  profligate 
wife  of  this  man,  was  at  last  the  cause  of  A^p- 
pina's  death.  Nero  had  become  enamored 
of  her,  and  sent  Otho  to  Lusitania  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way;  but  Poppeea,  who  aspired  to 
share  the  imperial  tlm>ne,  encountered  in 
Agrippina  an  enemy  who  thwarted  all  her 
plans.  Persuading  the  emperor  that  his 
mother  entertained  designs  upon  his  life,  she 
finally  procured  an  order  for  ner  assassination 
(A.  D.  59),  and  her  death  was  communicated  to 
the  senate  by  Seneca,  who  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  crime.  This  was  followed  by  the  divorce 
of  Octavia,  who  was  soon  afterward  put  to 
death,  and  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  to 
Poppesa.     In  62  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca 


wisely  a^ed  leave  to  retire.  Two  yean  after 
ward  a  dreadful  conflagration  raged  hi  Room 
for  6  days,  totally  destroying  8  of  the  14  cfe- 
tricts  of  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a  few  faali^ 
ruined  houses  in  7  of  the  others.  Dk>n  Oassias 
and  Suetonius  relate  that  Nero  fired  it  himsdi^ 
and  it  is  sidd  that,  as  he  watched  the  progren 
of  the  fiames  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  he 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  flute  the 
drama  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  troth 
of  the  story  is  doubtftd,  but  it  was  beficTed  at 
the  time,  and  Nero  sought  to  transfer  the  odinra 
of  the  conflagration  to  the  ChristiaDa,  many  of 
whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  deiUii.  fiknnewere 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wUd  beasts  and  torn  to 
pie6es  by  dogs,  and  others  were  smeared  widi 
combustibles  and  buraed  by  night  in  the  Im- 
perial gardens,  while  the  emperor  drove  hk 
chariot  by  the  light  of  the  flames.  The  tyrant 
was  liberal  to  the  suflTerers  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  bn&t  a 
much  flner  one  on  a  diflerent  plan,  one  of  its 
most  striking  features  being  a  vast  palace  fw 
himself  which  was  called  "  the  golden  house;'' 
but  he  defrayed  the  expense  by  robbery  aid 
extortion.  The  discovery  of  a  oonspiraex 
against  him  served  to  develop  his  ferooity.  d 
Oalpumius  Piso,  Plautius  Lateranus,  ^e  pod 
Lucan,  and  Seneca  were  put  to  death  for  com- 
plicity in  it  The  senate  was  induced  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  of  their  fate  aa  the  newi 
of  a  great  victory,  and  the  infamous  Tigdlhme, 
the  emperor's  principal  instrument,  was  de- 
creed triumphal  honors.  Having  killed  Pop- 
piea  by  a  kick  when  she  was  wiui  ehUd,  Nero 
now  proposed  to  marry  Antonia,  hia  dster  bj 
adoption,  and  on  her  refusal  ordered  b^  to  be 

gut  to  death.  He  then  bestowed  his  hand  upon 
tatiHa  Messalina,  whose  husband  Yestinus  he 
had  assassinated  for  marrying  Mesndina  nSia 
the  emperor  had  cohabited  with  her.  The  jurist 
Longinus  was  exiled,  and  the  most  viitaoui 
citizens,  among  whom  were  Thrasea  Petus  and 
Barea  Soranus,  were  put  to  death.  In  the 
midst  of  these  executions,  Nero's  highest  am- 
bition seemed  to  be  to  excd  in  the  games  of 
the  circus.  He  visited  Greece  to  display  his 
skill  as  a  musician  and  charioteer,  and  the 
Olympic  games  were  delayed  two  years  0h)m 
65  to  67)  that  he  might  be  present  at  theoL 
At  the  Isthmian  games  he  ordered  the  death 
of  a  singer  whose  voice  overpowered  his  owa. 
He  returned  to  Bome  as  a  conqueror,  ent^ing 
the  city  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  ridingin 
the  chariot  of  Augustus,  with  a  musician  by  ms 
side,  and  the  1,800  crowns  which  he  had  woa 
at  the  games  displayed  as  the  trophies  <^  his 
expedinon.  He  had  already  appeared  upon  the 
stage  in  Bome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  sad 
chariot  racing,  music,  and  every  firivoloas 
amusement  now  engrossed  his  time.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  a  formidable  insurrection  wts 
preparing.  It  broke  out  in  Gaul,  under  Julius 
Vindex,  governor  of  Oeltica,  who  raised  ta 
army  and  offered  thepurple  to  Galba,  then  gov* 
emor  of  Hispania  Tarraeonensis.    Galba  ao* 
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oMited  tiie  Mattering  propoBul,  bnt  die  troops  of 

Yiodex,  wBre  defeated  before  Vesontio  (Besan* 

ConX  end  their  general  was  killed.    There  is 

little  doaht  that  Galba  would  have  yielded,  bat 

in  the  meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  relootantly 

left  his  extrayaganees  in  Naples  to  assume  the 

oonsolship  alone  at  the  capital,  was  deserted  bj 

the  pretorlan  gaard,  condemned  to  deatJi  by 

the  senate^  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  house  of  one 

<tf  his  crestares  in  the  saborbs.    Here,  after 

MkUng  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  irresolution 

toe  ni^t  and  pwt  of  the  next  day,  he  oom- 

mitted  snicide,  and  died  in  the  presence  of  the 

soldiers  who  had  come  to  adze  lum.  Hiscorpse 

reoeiTed  an  honorable  burial  from  his  conon- 

bine  Acta  and  two  of  hisnmrses. — ^The  military 

efwts  of  Nero's  reign  were  npon  the  wh<de 

^kMions  to  the  Roman  arms.     In  Armenia, 

wUdi  had  been  occupied  by  the  Parthians,  a 

war  commenced  fai  58,  and  was  terminated  in 

60  by  Donaitiiis  Oorbnlo,  who  destroyed  Ar- 

tanta,  the  capital,  and  captored  the  city  of 

Tigranocerta,  thus  rendering  the  Romans  mas- 

tersof  the  whole  country.    Tiridates,  the  king 

who  had  been  set  up  there  by  the  Parthians, 

subsequently  renewed  tiie  stmga^e,  and  after 

tsmpcvary  socoesses  was  compelled  to  snbndt 

and  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  do  homage  for 

his  Idbgdom.    Nero,  however,  soon  afterward 

oondeomed  Oorbnlo  to  death,  a  sentence  which 

the  dd  soldier  antl^ipated  by  suicide.    In  61 

a  great  rising  in  Britain  under  Boadioea  was 

put  down  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.    A  revolt 

also  broke  out  in  Judaa,  and  Vespasian  was 

tent  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  history  of  this  war, 

which  tenmnated  with  the  conquest  ci  Jem* 

by  Htus,  belongs  rather  to  subsequent 


>,  Olattdius.    See  OLAxmros  Nno. 

K^O,  Olaudiub  Dbubits.    See  Deusttb. 

NERO,  OLAimnrs  Traxmus.  See  Olaudius 
TmbtoNbbo. 

NSBO  GERMANIOUS,  TraEmus  Olattdius 
DBPero>    See  OLAimnrs  I. 

NERTOHINSK,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  its 
own  name  in  Eastern  Siberia,  about  560  m.  K 
by  N.  fixNn  Irkootsk ;  pop.  of  the  circle  about 
130,000,  and  of  the  town  6,000.  The  military 
post  of  Nertdiinsk  commands  the  frontier  of 
Quna.  The  cirde  of  Nertchinsk  is  crenerally 
UMHrntainous,  but  the  town  is  situated  on  low 
mnnd,  and  is  often  subjected  to  inundation. 
Its  general  appear^ce  is  unattractive,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  It  con- 
taiiiB  several  churches  and  schools,  and  derives 
great  advantages  from  its  extendve  ftir  trade. 
—The  celebrated  Nertchinsk  government  mines 
treiitiiated  upward  of  100  m.  from  the  town, 
in  the  Nertchinskoi  mountains.  More  than 
iOOO  persons  were  in  former  years  employed 
m  the  diver  mines  alone.  The  total  number 
of  te  convicts  sentenced  to  labor  in  the  mines 
of  the  tmfkce  in  1806  was  1,574,  a  portion  of 
whom  are  employed  in  working  ine  gold  mines 
ftt  Nertchinsk,  where  their  condition  is  said  to 
i^ede^orable  and  attended  with  the  greatest 


snfferings.  The  working  of  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  was  stopped  in  1848 ;  the  ore  at  Ner- 
tchinsk as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Siberia  con- 
tained, according  to  official  mvestigation,  9.7  oz. 
of  silver  and  about  168  lbs.  of  lead  to  the  ton. 
There  are  also  mines  of  tin,  cinnabar,  and  zino 
in  the  circle  of  Nertchinsk,  but  they  are  not 
much  worked  on  account  of  their  remote  situa- 
tion and  indifferent  character.  This  cirde  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  Russian  Asia  in  which 
new  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made 
mnce  1846,  chiefly  among  the  affluenljfs  of  the 
river  Shilka;  and  the  produce  rapidly  increas- 
ed fhHn  that  time  until  1860,  but  has  since 
be^  deoreadng.  The  gold  extracted  in  1866 
amounted  to  2,878  lbs.  6  oz.  6  dwt.,  and  the 
silver  to  1,856  lbs.  11  oz.  The  report  of  1857 
mentions  no  yield  of  gold  at  all,  and  only  7  lbs. 
7  oz.  6  dwt.  of  silver.  The  yield  of  auriferous 
sands  is  said  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  old 
deposits  are  exhausted,  while  the  spirit  of  min- 
ing enterprise  has  to  some  extent  subsided.  A 
small  village  ^ertohinskoi  Zavod)  has  sprung 
up  in  the  mimng  district,  which  contains  aboift 
800  houses  for  the  use  of  the  mining  popula- 
tien.  Sevend  nfmhtha  baths  exist  in  the  circle 
sunilar  to  those  m  Taurida. — ^Ifiddendorfl^  of 
the  Russian  academy,  on  his  tour  of  exploration 
in  1845,  crossed  the  Ohinese  frontier  and  dis- 
covered that  the  Russian  government  errone- 
ously regarded  the  Stanovoi  mountains  as  their 
boundary  toward  China,  the  Ohinese  them- 
selves having  erected  boundary  posts  in  amudi 
more  southerly  direction,  and  among  the  left 
affluents  of  the  Amoor,  and  that  thus  a  great 
extent  of  territory  would  accrue  to  Russia  be- 
side the  outlet  into  tiie  Pacific.  Oapt  Achte 
was  subsequently  employed  in  acting  upon  this 
discovery  of  MMdendorfl^  which  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  whole 
leftbank  of  the  Amoor. 

NEIRYA,  Mabous  OoooBiirs,  the  18th  Roman 
emperor,  bom  probably  in  Namia,  Umbriay 
A.  D.  82,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  27,  98.  He  was 
twice  consul  before  his  accession  to  the  pur- 
^,  in  71  with  Vespasian,  and  in  90  with 
Domitian.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  Sept.  96,  Nerva  was  proclaimed  emperor  by* 
the  people  and  soldiers.  He  discontinued 
Domitian^s  prosecutions  for  treason,  discoun- 
tenanced informers,  permitted  exiles  to  return, 
purchased  land  and  distributed  it  among  the 
poor  plebeians,  and  made  occasional  donations 
of  monev  and  com.  By  suppressing  manv  of 
the  pnbhc  shows  and  festivals,  and  diminishing 
the  expense  of  such  as  were  tolerated,  he  econ- 
omized the  revenue,  and  increased  the  resources 
of  his  empire.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir 
Orassus.  Its  existence  was  however  discovered 
in  time ;  but  Nerva  having  swom,  when  accept- 
ing office,  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death 
under  his  rule,  the  leader  was  only  banished  to 
Tarentum  and  the  inferior  cons^rators  were 
pardoned. 
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NERVAL,  GiBABD  de.  See  GisABD  db 
Nbryal. 

NERVIL  an  ancient  people,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  savage  of  the  tribes  of  Gal- 
Ua  Belgica.  They  had  their  capital  at  Bagaonm 
(Bavai),  and  their  territory  bordered  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Atrebat^  Veromandoi,  and 
Ambiani.  It  was  conseqnentlj  indnded  in 
what  was  afterward  the  diocese  of  Oambrai, 
Cambrai  or  Camaraomn  being  one  of  tiieir 
towns.  They  claimed  a  Germanic  origin,  bnt 
there  is.  no  evidence  to  determine  whether 
thej  were  Germans  or  not.  Their  country 
was  defended  against  cavalry  by  an  almost  im- 
penetrable qnickset  hedge,  which  Ossar  says 
a  man  conld  not  see  through.  They  joined 
the  Belgian  confederacy  agamst  the  Romans, 
and  under  Bodaognatns  fonght  a  great  battle 
with  Offisar  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  or  Sambre 
(57  B.  0.),  in  which  their  name  and  nation 
were  nearly  destroyed.  Their  chief  men  were 
reduced  f^om  600  to  8,  and  their  army  from 
60,000  to  600.  Nevertheless,  in  64  B.  0.  they 
Joined  with  the  Eburones  in  an  attack  on  the 
camp  of  Q.  Oicero,  who  had  his  winter  quarters 
in  their  territory,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  forced 
to  come  to  terms. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  most  important 
and  remarkable  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
the  physical  organization  of  animals  from  that 
of  plants,  is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a 
peculiar  tissue  or  substance  Called  nerve.  The 
special  endowment  of  this  substance  is  what  is 
termed  sensibility,  or  that  faculty  by  which  an 
animal  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  by  which  consequently  it 
is  brought  into  relatiom  with  the  surroun^g 
world.  In  most  animals  this  tissue  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  distinct  and  complete  appa- 
ratus called  the  nervous  system.  The  devdop- 
ment  of  this  system  is  always  in  direct  relation 
to  the  complexity  of  the  physical  organization 
and  the  degree  of  physical  endowment.  In 
the  lowest  forms  of  annual  creation  the  exist- 
ence of  nervous  matter  is  as  yet  undemonstrat- 
ed,  but  it  is  presumed  by  some  physiologists 
that  it  exists  in  the  form  of  molecular  matter 
difFtised  through  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
tissue  out  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  con- 
structed presents  two  varieties,  described  by 
anatomists  as  the  white  or  fibrous  matter,  and 
the  gray,  cineritious,  or  vesicular  matter.  The 
white  matter  is  developed  in  the  form  of 
fibres  or  filaments,  bound  together  in  fasciculi 
or  bundles,  which  constitute  what  are  called 
nerves ;  their  function  is  intemunoial  or  con- 
ducting. The  gray  matter  is  accumulated  in 
masses  called  centres  or  ganglia :  their  office 
is  dynamic,  originating  the  so  called  nervous 
force.  (For  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  microscopical  anatomy  and  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  nerve  tissue,  see  Brain.)— Examining 
the  nervous  system  in  its  comparative  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  creation,  we  find  four  prin- 
cipal types  exhibited  in  the  four  great  classes 


radiata,  mollusoa,  articulata,  and  vertebnte. 
We  will  briefiy  examine  these  in  socoesnoiL 
1.  Nemnm  8y$tem  iff  Badiata.    In  tlus  d«i 
we  find  the  simplest  form  of  nervous  ejstoB, 
and  one  which  corresponds  with  the  simp&citj 
of  the  physical  organization,  the  animtl  bebf 
formed  by  a  series  of  similar  parts.    Thm  in 
the  atterioi  or  6-rayed  star  fish  we  have  a  diaio 
of  6  ganglia  surrounding  the  central  mao,  or 
body  which  contains  the  moutii  and  digei^ 
cavity.    These  ganslia  are  united  to  eadi  other 
by  nervous  arcs  called  conmiissuree,  and  edi 
sends  into  the  ray  or  limb  opposite  to  whidi  H 
is  placed  nervous  prolongttbons.    2.  Ifemrn 
Syitem  of  Mo  Utisca.    In  these  animals  we  hm 
several  separate  and  distinct  orsans,  soch  as  i 
digestive  apparatus,  a  liver,  gills,  ovaries  and 
testicles,  the  male  and  female  fnncticm  coexirt- 
inff  in  the  same  animal ;  wehavebeodeanraf- 
cmar  mantie  and  a  foot  or  organ  of  looomotML 
The  necessities  of  this  physical  organizadodire 
met  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  system.    Thus  in  aplffna  there  is  •& 
anterior  or  cerebral  ganglion  resulting  froD 
the  Junction  of  two  above  the  oasoi^agDa;  this 
ganglion  represents  the  brain,  and  is  aonbtks 
connected  with  whatever  sensitive  or  voIitioDil 
endowment  the  animal  possesses.    From  tin 
small  nerves   pass  to  form  the  pharyogeil 
ffanglion,  which  supplies   innervation  to  the 
digestive  apparatus ;  from  Ibis  two  nenreapM 
backward  to  form  the  pedal  gan^^on,  irhidi 
also  gives  nerves  to  supply  the  mantle ;  asd  ii 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  there  is  an  adfi- 
tional  ganglion,  called  the  branchial,  the  nerm 
of  which  are  distributed  to  the  gills.    S.  Jfit- 
wu$  System  of  Artieulata.    In  this  dasi  we 
observe  that  the  body  is  divided  into  a  oeitflB 
number  of  similar  segments,  of  which  the  in- 
terior, called  the  head,  presents  the  greateet 
development.     The  nervous   system  in  this 
class  corresponds  to  their  anatomical  stnMtara 
Thus  in  the  common  centipede  or  icoicpen^ 
the  nervous  system  consists  in  two  nerrooi 
cords  running  alon^  the  ventral  sur&ce  of  the 
animal,  and  presenting  opposite  to  each  artM^ 
lation  ganglionic  enliu*gements ;  these  gas^ 
send  off  lateral  prolongations,  which  unite  with 
each  other  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Mji 
forming  a  series  of  circular  oommissnreA.  ^ 
the  head  there  is  a  gan^on  at  the  polatof 
junction  of  the  lateral  prolongations  tnm  the 
infra-cesophageal   gangliiL  csOled  the  soprt- 
OBSophageal  ganglion,  and  from  this  nof^ 
collar  arise  the  optic  nerves  and  the  other 
nerves  that  are  distributed  about  the  k«*^\^ 
insects  we  find  a  somewhat  more  cwnj^icw 
arrangement  of  the  same  type  of  neivonfl  ^ 
tem,  and  one  which  presents  very  iinporto» 
analogies  to  the  nervous  system  of  Uie  vcite- 
brata.    It  consists   in   a  ganglionic  ncrrotf 
cord,  but  the  ganglia  are  arran^  so  ae  to 
correspond  with  the  anatomical  division  wtw 
animal  into  three  distinct  cavities,  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen.    In  the  head  we  1»*^®^ 
ganglia  pres^mg  over  the  fhnotiona  oi  ep^^ 
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86BM|  iNPeh«aflioii,  and  masticfttion ;   in  the 
chert  those  that  control  respiration  and  the 
looomotiYe  organs,  the  legs  and  wmgs ;  and  in 
the  abdomen  thooe.  that  are  connected  with  the 
digestiTe  and  reproductive  fdnctions.    4.  Ner- 
f^Kt  Sjfitem  ((f  VerMrata,    The  nenrons  sys- 
tem, as  we  find  it  developed  in  the  mamma- 
lia,  the  last  and  highest  class  of  the  yertebra- 
tt»  consists  of  an  axis  of  nerve  matter,  called 
the  cerebro-^inal  axis,  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  eavities  of  the  craniom  and  spinal  canaL 
This  axis  is  constituted  of  ganglia  and  of  longi- 
tndiiud  and  transverse  conmiissures,  and  gives 
off  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  organs 
of  sense,  sensation,  and  motion.    This  oerebro- 
spinsl  axis,  however,  with  its  centres^  commis- 
Bores,  and  nerves,  forms  but  one  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  vertebrata,  that  which 
presides  over  the  purely  animal  functions  of 
locomotion,  respiration,  sensation,  and  intelli- 
geoce.    A  separate  and  distinct  system,  called 
theganglionic  or  sympathetic,  controls  the  func- 
tions of  organic  or  vegetative  life ;  its  centres 
are  locatedin  the  visceral  cavities  of  the  body ; 
tbej  sre  connected  with  each  other  by  longi- 
tQ^nal  and  transverse  commissures,  and  send 
filiments  to  all  tiie  viscera.    The   cerebro- 
spinal axis,  as  it  is  developed  in  man,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows.   The  principal  gan- 
^on  is  ulaoed  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
a^  and  is  called  the  brain  or  encephalon. 
This  is  enelosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  is  enveloped  by  three  membranes,  the 
dors  mater,  tLe   arachnoid,  and  pia  mater. 
The  encephalon  is  constituted  of  a  series  of 
ganglia  connected  with  each  other,  and  desig- 
nated, oonntin^  from  before  backward,  as :  1, 
thed£Mtoryffanglia;  2,  the  cerebrum  or  hemi- 
^eres;  8,  &e  ooipora  striata;  4,  the  optic, 
tnalami;  6,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  6, 
the  cerebellum ;  7,  the  ganglion  of  the  tuber  an- 
nulare ;  and  8,  the  ganglion  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  pre- 
sent a  c(mYolnted  surface ;  the  others  are  smooth 
and  irregnlady  rounded.    The  superior  aspect 
of  the  brain  presents  a  deep  lon^tudinal  fissure, 
which  dimes  the  cerebrum  mto  two  lateral 
balrea,  called  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  these 
bemispheres,  however,  are  unitea  at  their  base 
bf  a  long  commissure,  designated  as  the  corpus 
QiOosnm.   Upon  its  inferior  surface  each  hemi- 
^ere  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  an  anterior, 
nuddle,  and  posterior  lobe.    The  remainder  of 
the  axis,  called  the  spinal  cord,  is  a  cylinder  of 
Ottre  matter,  extending  through  the  entire 
W^  of  the  vertebral  canal,  where  it  is  en- 
^WMd  by  prolongation  of  the  membranes  of 
tbs  brain.    Upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
itpeots  of  this  cord  are  two  longitudinal  fissures, 
vhieh  indicate  Uie  two  lateral  halves  of  which 
tins  organ  is  composed.    From  the  brain  and 
^il  cord  there  arise  44  pairs  of  nerves,  per- 
Mj  STuunetrical  in  their  courses  and  distri- 
t^ption.  These  nerves  are  distinguished  as  cra- 
^  and  spinal.    The  cranial  nerves,  of  which 
^^^  are  12  pairs,  are  distributed  mainly  to 


the  organs  of  sense,  and  those  of  voice  and 
speech;  they  emerge  from  the  skull  by  the 
several  openings  at  its  base.  The  spinal  nerves, 
of  which  there  are  82  pairs,  arise  from  the  cord 
by  two  roots,  one  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  posterior  colunms  of  the  cord. 
They  escape  from  the  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral openings,  and  are  distributed  princi- 
pally to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  integ- 
uments of  the  neck,  body,  and  extremitiea. 
The  cerebro-spinal  a]ds,  or  the  nervpus  system 
of  animal  life,  as  it  is  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  sympathetic  system,  or  that  of  or- 
ganic life,  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
several  classes  of  vertebrata  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  mentioned.  As  we  descend  in  the  se- 
ries of  vertebrate  animials,  we  are  struck  with 
the  difference  in  the  relative  nze  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The 
annexed  table  will  show  the  proportion  which 
the  one  bears  to  the  other  m  weight  in  the 
four  classes: 


ChMk 

SpMlM. 

rropertlw«r 

■Mirew. 

Tiftinprvy 

100       :      760 

lUptUU 

TvitoV..:;;;:;:;;:: 

100               180 

atST!:.:::.;;..;.: 

Pigeon. 

100      :      so 

MOQM. 

100                » 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  body  and  brain  ix^  the  same  classes : 

Cla«. 

SpMlM. 

PlUpUltiOB  of 

bniM     to      body. 

Pleees 

lAfnpTfr 

100     :     141600 

lUptUU 

Tva^....\, 

100     :    4b4M0 

At«6 

Pimon 

100    :       9.100 

Mouse 

100    :       a600 

This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the 
lower  vertebrata  is  observed  chiefly  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  centres  of  instinct 
and  intelligence.  A  few  words  will  describe 
some  of  the  more  important  anatomical  differ- 
ences in  the  cerebro-spinal  axes  of  the  three 
lower  classes  of  vertebrata.  The  brain  of 
birds  presents  a  perfectly  smooth  sur&ce,  and 
is  composed  of  6  masses,  viz.,  beginning  ante- 
riorly, the  two  lateral  hemispheres,  the  optic 
tubercles,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebellum  is  compressed  later- 
ally and  convoluted  transversely.  The  brain 
of  birds  has  in  common  with  reptiles  and  fishes 
certain  peculiarities  never  observed  in  the  brain 
of  mammalia,  lliey  are:  1,  the  absence  of 
the  corpus  callosum  or  broad  commissure  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres;  2,  the  separation 
of  the  optic  tubercles  with  the  hemispheres; 
and  8,  the  existence  of  two  ventricles  in  the 
optic  tubercles.  In  reptiles,  as  in  birds,  the 
brain  is  wiUiout  convolutions.  The  optic  tu- 
bercles, however,  instead  of  bein^  smaller,  are 
larger  than  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
placed  as  usual  behind  them.  The  cerebellum 
is  behind  the  optic  tubercles,  and  is  generally 
smalL  The  olfactory  nerves  are  apparently 
continuous  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  gan- 
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flUL  The  brain  of  Habes  is  oompoeed  of  lobes 
placed  one  behind  the  other  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  knotted  cord.  The  optia  toberdes, 
called  also  tubereuia  quadrigeminay  and  the 
cerebellnm,  are  placed  behind  the  cerebral 
eanglia,  and  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
Litter  than  in  reptOes.  The  spinal  cord  differs 
essentially  in  the  different  classes  of  vertebrata 
onl J  in  the  nnmber  of  pairs  of  nerves  which 
arise  from  it,  this  nnmber  being  always  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  yertebr». — Fiene^on* 
cf  the  $everal  porta  4if  the  IferunuSyitem.  The 
first  question  that  meets  ns  in  this  inqniry  is : 
What  are  the  vital  endowments  of  nerves  and 
nervous  centres  t  When  we  expose  and  irritate 
a  nerve  by  chemical,  n^echanioal,  or  electrical 
sUmnlos,  we  observe  no  visible  change  in  the 
nerve  itself  but  we  produce  indications  of  pain 
and  contraction  of  the  mnsdes  to  which  the 
nerve  is  diBtribnted.  We  infior  therefore  from 
the  ^ects  of  tiie  irritation  that  it  has  produced 
some  change  in  the  nerve,  or  ezdted  m  it  some 
vital  endowment.  This  cnange  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  wrought  in  a  piece  of  malleable 
iron  by  the  galvanic  current;  and  the  analogy 
has  suggested  the  term  polarity  or  pdar  force, 
as  apphcable  to  the  condition  jM*oduoed  in 
nerves  by  the  application  of  stimuli  This 
property  of  nerves,  by  which  they  respond  to 
external  irritation,  producing  pain  or  muscular 
contraction,  is  called  irritamuty;  and  one  of 
its  most  remarkaole  characteristics  is  the  in- 
stantaneousness  with  which  the  effect  follows 
the  irritation.  This  irritability  or  nervous 
force,  as  itis  also  called,  can  be  excited  at  the 
centres  and  extremities  as  well  as  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  The  effects  of  irritation  vary 
considerably,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system ;  thus  there  are  certain  gans^ 
as  for  example  tiie  cerebral  hemi^heres,  which 
may  be  irritated  without  exciting  pain  or  mus- 
cular contraction.  Considerable  portions  of 
these  hendspheres  are  sometimes  removed  by 
accident  or  operation  without  producing  any 
IU)preciable  enSdct ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
these  gang^  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  muscular  system,  and  are  not  sensitive. 
There  are  other  gangUa  and  nerves^  moreover, 
the  irritation  of  which  produces  effects  that 
are  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  ir- 
ritation of  the  optic  tubercles  or  nerves  causes 
the  sensation  of  light,  irritation  of  the  auditory 
nerve  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound,  and 
irritation  of  the  olfSsurtory  and  gustatory  nerves 
to  those  of  smell  and  taste.  This  difference  in 
the  effects  produced  by  the  irritation  of  differ- 
ent nerves  is  the  bads  of  a  division  of  the 
nerves  into :  1,  motor  nerves,  or  those  in  which 
irritation  produces  muscular  contraction;  2, 
sensitive  nerves,  or  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion, in  which  irritation  is  followed  by  an 
agreeable  or  painful  feeling,  according  to  the 
.  nature  or  degpree  of  the  stimulation ;  and  8, 
nerves  of  special  sense,  in  which  irritation  ex- 
cites the  peculiar  sensations  of  light,  sound, 
taste,  &0,    Many  sendtive  nerves  ariM  from 


nervous  centres  in  such  dose  proxfani^  to  no* 
tor  nerves,  that  a  stamidus  ai^lied  to  the  for- 
mer will  react  upon  the  latter,  and  prodaee 
not  only  a  direct  sensati<xi,  bnt  what  is  tecdini- 
cally  cidled  a  reflex  action.  This  property  of 
reflection  was  supposedby  Marshall  Hall  to  re- 
dde  in  spedd  nerves  whidi  possessed  both  aa 
incident  and  a  reflected  fibre,  or,  ae  tttej  are 
called,  an  afferent  sendtive  nerve  leading  to 
the  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve  eaming 
from  the  centre ;  these  nerves  he  staled  exeito- 
mofory.  Probably  the  mi\)ority  of  aQ  tibe 
nerves  in  the  body  are  compound  in  their  eon- 
stitution ;  i.  e.,  they  are  rormed  of  aeoaitiTv 
and  motor  filaments  combined  in  the  same 
sheath,  or  fibrous  covering,  caDed  the  nemtK 
lemma.  There  is  no  appreciable  difierenee  ia 
the  structure  of  sendtive  and  motor  nervea. 
The  difi^srence  in  thdr  endowmoits  can  oi^ 
be  ascribed,  in  the  present  state  of  oor  kBOH^ 
edge,  to  the  different  nature  of  their  oenrtrd 
or  peripherd  connections.  It  is  a  remar^alsle 
fiict  that  whatever  part  of  a  sensitiTe  nerve  be 
irritated,  whether  it  be  the  centre,  the  midlk^ 
or  the  extremity,  the  same  sensation  will  be 
I>roduced.  There  are  many  frmiliar  illnstra- 
tions  of  this  fact  For  years  after  the  ainpiita> 
tion  of  Kmbs,  patients  will  experience  the  sen- 
sation of  fingers  and  toes;  and  when  ^e  tnmk 
of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  they  will  conrnplun  of 
pains  or  tingling  in  the  extremities,  llieaanie 
law  iq>plies  to  nerves  of  spedd  sense.  CMi- 
narily  thehr  peculiar  irritaoility  is  excited  by 
stimuli  apphed  to  the  periphery  or  tilfj«>aA> 
distribution  of  the  fibres;  but  occasionaDy,  in 
conseauence  of  disease,  we  have  these  ^leoid 
sensations  caused  by  stimulation  amilied  at  the 
centre  or  origin  of  the  nerves,  llnis,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  brain  of  a  diseased  blood,  or 
the  existence  of  tumors  or  other  local  disease 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  nerves 
of  spedd  sense,  gives  rise  to  optical  illi«fW»if, 
dngular  noises,  disagreeable  oaors,  &o.  The 
stimuli  that  exdte  the  nervous  force  or  irrita- 
bility are  of  two  kinds,  physicd  and  mentd. 
Phydcd  stimuli  embrace  all  external  excitaata 
of  whatever  nature— light,  heat,  sound,  odor, 
and  every  variety  of  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
gdvanic  irritant  Mentd  stimuli  reeolt  from 
the  exercise  of  the  wiU  and  thought.  In  aD 
voluntary  movements  tiie  mind  is  the  direet 
stimulus  of  the  motor  nerve ;  and  in  certain 
deranged  states  of  the  nervous  mtem,  as  in 
hysteria,  the  mind  dso  seems  to  affect  directiy 
the  nerves  of  sensation  so  as  to  exdte  pain. 
Motor  nerves  are  never  directiy  ezdtea  by 
phydcd  stimulL  The  latter  act  always  oo 
motor  nerves  through  the  medium  of  sendtive 
nerves,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  actions  so 
produced  are  termed  reflex  actions.  The  most 
remaricable  of  the  phvdcd  stinrali,  and  the 
one  most  andogous  m  its  effects  to  the  stinm- 
lus  of  the  will,  is  gdvanism.  The  efibct  of 
this  stimulus  is  muscular  oontraetion,  and  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  in  its  mode  of  actios 
worthy  of  mention.    1.  If  the  cuirent  is  i 
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to  eron  a  nerve  at  right  angles  ta  it,  no  effect 
is  prodaoed ;  but  if  it  be  made  to  pass  along 
the  fibre,  for  the   smallest  fraction   of  an 
iiktk,  it  will  excite  more  or  less  violent  con- 
tnetion  of  the  mnscles  to  which  the  nerve 
it  distribnted.    2.  These  oontractionB  ooonr  at 
the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  the  cor- 
m^  and  not  wbile  it  is  passing.    8.  When 
the  carrent  is  made  to  pass  from  tne  centre  to- 
wttd  the  peripherj,  it  is  called  the  cBrect  car- 
rent;  when  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
centre,  the  inverse  carrent ;  and  it  is  observed 
that  oontractions  occor  at  the  moment  of  mak- 
ing the  direct  carrent,  and  at  that  of  break*- 
ing  &6  reverse.    4.  Oontinaance  of  the  direct 
current  exhaosts  the  power  of  the  nerve,  bat 
tiie  reversal  of  the  carrent  will  restore  it; 
heiioe  the  valae  of  the  interrapted  current,  ob- 
tuned  from  the  electro-magnetic  machines,  as 
a  reme^al  agent. — Ifatvre  of  Iferwnu  Force, 
Wo  can  judge  of  the  natare  of  the  nervoas  force 
<mly  by  its  effects.    The  mascolar  contraction 
esDied  bjT  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  is  dae  to  the 
defdopment  of  a  pecoliar  vital  force  in  the 
ncrre  stnictare,  which  is  onlike  any  of  the 
knoim  physical  fbrces.    It  bears  certain  analo- 
gies to  etoctridty,  and  by  some  anthers  has 
been  supposed  to  be  identioial  with  it   The  rea- 
sons for  this  supposition  are :  1,  the  identi^ 
of  the^  effects  on  mascolar  fibre ;  2,  the  rapia- 
itj  of  their  action  without  *  producing  anj  ap- 
imciaUe  eflect  on  the  parts  between  the  point 
of  irritation  and  the  point  affected ;  8,  the  ex- 
treme sendbifitj  of  nerve  to  the  eleotric  cur- 
rent ;  and  4,  the  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes. 
Hone  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  establish 
&e  idmtity  of  the  nervous  and  electrical  forces, 
while  the  experiments  of  Longet,  Matteucci, 
Pt^fost,  Damns,  and  others,  showing  that  the 
fliott  delicate  tests  can  detect  no  galvanic  cur- 
lentinthe  nervee,  and  that  thej  are  infldrior 
to  some  other  snbstances  as  conductors,  prove 
eondoslTelj  that  they  are  essentially  distinct 
and  different  forces.    With  regard  to  the  in- 
di^ntable  electrical  phenomena  that  are  ob- 
•wVed  in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  it  is  well 
asoertahied  that  tney  depend  <m  the  existence 
is  tiiese  animals  of  a  special  organ  which  gen- 
*nt«  electricity.    The  ftocticm  of  nerves,  as 
hai  been  remarked,  Is  intemuncial.     They 
ponees  only  limited  capacity  for  the  develop- 
nwnt  of  neryous  force.    Their  office  seems  to 
be  to  condaot  sensations  from  the  periphery  to 
the  oratre,  and  impulses  firom  the  centre  to  the 
Periphery.    Their  connection  with  a  centre  is 
Jijtttaal  for  the  exercise  of  mental  stimulus  or 
«J  appreciation  of  external  impressions.    The 
wnunation  of  the  sensitive  or  motor  char- 
•Bterof  a  nerve  is  ^footed  by  direct  experi- 
Mt  on  living  animals,  and  by  the  effects  of 
5«Me  or  injury  of  the  nerves.    The  ftinotion 
w  tiw  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  supply 
jw  larger  part  of  the  body,  was  discovered  in 
1^1  by  Sir  Ohurles  Bell.    He  experimented 
«  yonng  rabbits  by  removing  the  posterior 
vill  of  the  spinal  e^omn.    ^^Onlayhigbare,'' 


he  says,  "the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  I 
found  that  I  could  cut  across  the  posterior  fas- 
ciculus of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  but  that  on 
touching  tiie  anterior  £uciculus  with  the  point 
of  the  Imife,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  im- 
mediately convulsed."  These  experiments  have 
been  repeated  by  numerous  observers,  and  the 
conclusion  is  established  that  the  anterior  root 
of  each  spinal  nerve  is  motor  and  the  posterior 
sensitive.  (For  a  description  of  the  fdnctions  of 
the  encephalic  nervous  centres  and  the  cranial 
nerves,  see  BRAJS,)—ISinction$  of  the  SpimU 
Cord.  The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  columns  made  up  of  longi- 
tudinal nerve  fibres.  Each  pair  of  columns  en- 
closes a  crescentic  mass  of  gray  vesicular  nerve 
matter.  Some  of  the  fibres  originate  £rom  the 
gray  matter  within  the  cord,  while  others  ex- 
tend through  the  entare  length  of  the  cord  and 
are  connected  with  the  iH'ain.  The  discovery 
of  the  separate  fimction  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  was  the  first  step^  in  unravelling 
the  important  offices  of  the  spinal  cord.  Ex- 
periments on  living  animals  have  established 
tiie  following  points  in  its  physiology:  1.  That 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
correspond  in  their  Amotion  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  for 
when  the  anterior  column  is  divided,  the  power 
of  voluntwT'  motion  is  lost  in  the  parts  below 
the  point  of  division,  but  sensation  remains ;  and 
when  the  posterior  column  is  divided,  the  an- 
terior remaining  intact,  sensation  is  lost  below 
the  point  of  division,  but  voluntary  motion  re- 
mains perfect.  2.  When  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior columns  are  both  divided,  it  is  ibund 
that  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  anterior 
column  attached  to  the  brahi  produces  no 
effect,  while  irritation  of  the  lower  segment 
causes  convulsive  action,  showing  that  fii  the 
anterior  column  the  nervous  force  taravels  fhnn 
within  outward  and  not  from  without  inward* 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the 
posterior  column  attached  to  the  brain  is  irri- 
tated, pain  is  produced,  while  irritation  of  the 
portion  below  the  division  causes  no  pain, 
showing  that  in  the  posterior  column  the  ner- 
vous force  travels  fh>m  without  inward  and 
not  from  within  outward.  8.  The  motor 
nerves  derived  fh>m  the  right  side  of  the  body 
enter  the  right  anterior  column,  and  pass  up 
the  cord  on  the  same  side  until  they  reach  the 
medulla  oblongata,  where  they  cross  over  to 
the  left  side ;  the  same  course  is  followed  by  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  oppo^te  side,  which  pass 
up  the  left  anterior  column  till  they  reach  the 
medulla,  when'  they  cross  to  the  right  side. 
This  crossing  of  the  motor  nerves  in  the  an- 
terior colunms  of  the  medulla  is  termed  decus- 
sation. The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is,  that  when  any  injury  is  infiicted  on  the 
right  half  of  the  anterior  column  below  the 
medulla,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  same  side ;  but 
when  the  icjury  is  above  the  point  at  which 
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decossatton  oommenceB,  the  paralyeiB  will  be 
on  the  opposite  side.  4.  Beoent  experiments 
by  Dr.  Brown-S6qnard  show  that  there  is  a 
crossed  action  in  the  sensitive  as  well  as  in  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  decussation  of 
the  sensitiye  fibres,  however,  exists  liiroQgh 
the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
not  in  the  medulla  alone,  as  in  the  anterior 
columns.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  where 
one  half  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  dog  is  divided;  sensation  remains  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  but  is  lost 
on  the  opposite  side. — Beflex  Actum  of  the  Spi- 
nal Card,  Thus  far  the  spinal  cord  has  been 
considered  as  a  bundle  of  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  connecting  the  brain  with  the  muscles 
and  periphery  of  the  body;  but  we  find  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  cord  contains  a  coii- 
sideraUe  amount  of  gray  matter,  and. that  it 
possesses  in  consequence  the  capacity  of  a 
nervous  centre.  When  a  frog  has  been  decap- 
itated, sensation  and  volition  are  of  course>de- 
stroyed,  the  communication  between  the  body 
and  the  centres  in  which  those  powers  reside 
being  cut  off;  but  it  will  be  found,  neverthe- 
less, that  irritation  of  either  lower  or  upper 
extremity  will  be  followed  by  contraction  on 
the  corresponding  side ;  and  when  the  irrita- 
tion is  excessive,  contractions  will  occur  in  all 
the  limbs.  These  phenomena,  which  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nervous  centre, 
are  not  unfrequently  observed  as  a  consequence 
of  disease  or  i^juI7  of  the  spinal  cord.  When- 
ever conmiunication  is  out  off  between  any 
portion  of  the  cord  and  the  brain  by  disease, 
such  as  softening,  or  by  fracture  of  the  spine, 
sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  in 
the  parts  below  the  point  of  disease  or  iigury ; 
but  mvoluntary  and  uncontrollable  contractions 
occur  in  response  to  any  irritation  applied  to 
tiie  surfiice,  such  as  tickUng  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  a  draft  of  air,  or  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  current.  For  the  proauction  of  these 
reflex  phenomena  it  is  necessary :  1,  that  tiie 
cord  be  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  and  2,  that  the 
continuity  of  the  spinal  nerves  be  unbroken. 
If  the  cord  be  broken  up  in  the  frog^  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  needle  through  the  canal,  irritation  of 
the  extremities  will  produce  no  effect;  and  if 
the  sciatic  nerve,  for  example,  be  divided,  the 
cord  remaining  perfect,  no  contraction  can  be 
produced  on  the  side  of  the  division.  It  is  in- 
ferred then  from  direct  experiments  and  frt)m 
the  evidence  ftimished  by  disease  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  a  nervous  centre,  which  supplies 
innervation  to  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sys- 
tems through  the  medium  of  sensitive  and 
motor  filaments;  the  sensitive  filaments  con- 
veying impressions  from  the  surfEuse  to  the 
centre,  and  the  motor  filaments  transmitting 
impulses  from  the  centre  to  the  surface. — Sym- 
pathetic  or  GangUonie  8y$tem.  This  system, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life,  consists  in  a  double  chain  of 
nervous  ganglia  occupying  the  visceral  cavities 
of  the  body,  and  extenmng  along  the  front 


and  sides  of  the  vertebral  oohnnp.  from  ita 
anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity.    There  an 
4  symmetrical  pidrs  of  gan^^  in  the  head,S 
pairs  in  the  neck,  10  pairs  in  the  ohest,  an  ir- 
regular aggregation  of  ganglia  in  the  abd<mn 
culed  the  semilunar  gan^on,  and  6  piaars  is 
the  pelvis.    These  gangfia  are  all  oonneoted 
with  each  other  by  transverse  and  longitofi- 
nal  commissural  fibres,  and  they  send  off  ione 
filaments  to  join  nerves  from  tiie  cere1mHi|i- 
nal  system,  and  others  to  be  distribnted  to  all 
the  viscera  which  are  concerned  in  the  maiiite- 
nance  of  organic  or  purely  vegetative  Ufe.  Tk 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  ^>ecial  prop- 
erties and  fhnctions  of  the  sympathetic  tsj^tMm 
of  nerves  is  less  advanced  muL  that  wbioh 
relates  to  the  cerebro-spinal  systenti.     The  reft- 
sons  for  this  imperfect  knowledge  are,  tbe 
difficulties  of  experimenting  on  this  aystea 
from  the  peculiarities  of  its  sltaation,  asd  ^ 
very  complex  connections  of  the  sjmpaiadM 
and  cerebro-spinal  systems.— For  farther  ii- 
formation  on  this  subject^  reference  asj  k 
made  to  the  following  works:  Longet^  Am^ 
mis  et  phynologie  du  iysthne  fUfveuat  (184S); 
Mayo  ''On  the  Nervous  System"  (16^) ;  Qv- 
penter^s  "Principles  of  Human  Phyeiokigj" 
(1846;  5th  ed.,  1865);  '' CydopcBdia  ef  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology;"  Todd  and  Bowbmd, 
''  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phymoloffy  ol 
Man"  (1850);  Dalton's  ''Treatise  on  Bxam 
Physiology"(NewYork,1859).— NkkvotoD* 
BASBS  are  properly  divided  into  the  frmeticBal 
and  structural  diseases  of  the  nervons  syaiOL 
The  functional  diseases  are  those  in  which  there 
is  no  morbid  change  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  stne- 
tnres  to  account  for  the  svmptoms;  they  nuai- 
fest  themselves  by  irregular,  dei^reiaeed,  or  ei> 
alted  conditions  of  the  processes  and  peoifiar 
Amotions  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  sense,  aoi- 
sation,  and  motion.    They  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows :  1 .  The  numerous  varieties  of  neural- 
gia which  are  independent  of  disesse  of  the 
nerves  or  their  centres.    (See  Neubaixjia.)  i 
The  various  forms  of  iniMmity,  as    dehnua, 
monomania,  dementia,  and  general  paralyoB, 
where  no  morbid  change  occurs  in  tibe  hrm  to 
account  fbr  the  symptoms.    8.  The  protean 
nervous  phenomena,  neuralgia^  paralysis  of  aen- 
sation  and  motion,  convulsions,  and  die  viriooa 
exhibitions  of  mental  and  moral  pervenity, 
constituting  the  disease  known  as  hysteriiL 
4.  Delirium  tremens,  that  derangement  of  the 
nervous  Amctiop,  manifested  by  optical  2fo- 
sions,  hallucinations,  mania,  and  muscular  trem- 
bling, which  arises  fh)m  exhaustion  of  the  ner- 
vous power  produced  by  prolonged  stimulatkn 
by  afcohoL    5.  Chorea  or  St  Vitus^s  danee, 
an  affection  occurring  generally  in  young  ^zla 
between  the  period  of  dentition  and  pototy, 
and  consiBting  in  irregular  contracti<ms  of  the 
voluntary-  muscles.     This  disease   has  been 
gra^caily  termed  "  insanitv  of  the  mnades." 
6.  The  convulsions  and  paralyses  that  occur  in 
infancy  and  childhood  from  the  iiritation  of 
teething  or  from  gastric  and  intestteal  derange* 
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meats.     7.    Tetanus  or  looked-Jaw,  a  rigid 
qptsm  of  the  yolnntary  mosoles  arising  from  * 
in  exalted  state  of  the  reflex  Amotion  of  the 
t^ntl  cord,  sometimes  spontaneous,  bnt  more 
citen  the  resalt  of  lacerated  wounds.    Hydro- 
phobia maj  be  indnded  nnder  this  head,  inas- 
much as  no  traces  of  organic  change  are  dia- 
ooTerable  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  ac- 
ooont  for  its  phenomena.    8.   The  rare  and 
carious  derangements  known  as  catalepsy  and 
ecstasy.  (See  Oatalbpst.) — Structural  diseases 
of  the  nervous  systenL  or  those  in  which  the 
nenrous  symptoms  arise  from  some  morbid 
ditnge  or  lenon  in  the  nerve  structures,  may 
be  drHded  into :  1,  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord   and   their  coyerings   or  mem- 
branes; and  2,  diseases  of  tiie  nerves.    The 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  subject  to  diseases 
aflbedng  their  membranes,  their  substance,  and 
thdr  blood  vessels.    The  diseases  of  the  mem- 
bcanes  are  principally  inflammatory.   The  dura 
mater  is  not  often  inflamed  except  as  a  conse- 
quence of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  of  iijury,  such 
aa  severe  contnaion  or  fracture  of  the  skuH. 
The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  not  unfre- 
qaently  the  seat  of  inflammation.    This  inflam- 
mation is  termed  arachnitis,  meningitis  of  the 
brain  or  apmal  oord,  or  in  common  language 
inflMhmation  of  the  brain  or  brain  fever.    It 
occurs  aometimea  spontaneously,  when  it  is 
termed  primary ;  and  somethnes  as  the  result  of 
preriona  or  coexisting  disease,  such  as  typhus 
and  tjphoid  fever  and  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidnej,  when  it  is  called  secondary.    The  in- 
flanmiation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
ecomon  among   scrofrQous   children,  called 
aeote  hydrocephalus  or  water  on  the  brain,  is 
sacondary  to  tne  deposit  in  the  pia  mater  of 
toberdea.  The  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of 
inflammation  that  terminatea  in  anscess.    The 
nbstanoe  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ocoasion- 
sUy  midergoes  changes  in  its  consistenoe.  Very 
nrely  it  becomes  hardened,  probably  in  con- 
BeqoMioe  of  chronic  inflammation;  frequently 
it  becomes  softened,  a   chan^   technically 
called  ramoUistement  or  softenmg.    Patholo- 
gista  dis^nguish  two  Idnds  of  softening,  the 
red  and  the  white ;  the  red  is  regarded  as  the 
oonaequence  of  Inflammation,  and  the  white  as 
the  resalt  of  a  defective  nutrition  aridng  either 
from  an  insufficient  supply  or  a  poor  quality 
of  the  blood,  or  from  disease  of  the  vessels. 
The  bndn  ii  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  tu- 
Qora;  these  are  sometimes  fibrous  and  grow 
from  the  membranes,  sometimes  they  are  made 
«p  of  watery  cysts  which  contain  entozoa,  and 
*"Betbnes  they  are  constituted  of  deposits  of 
*«b«cnlar  or  cancerous  matter.    The  blood 
f^nth  of  the  brain  are  also  subject  to  diseased 
^^'Bdi^na.     Sometimes  the  blood  becomes 
*^nttit  in  them  and  overloads  them,  cauring 
what  la  called  congestion  of  the  brain ;  when 
wb  is  anffldent  to  produce  loss  of  conscious- 
ly senaation,  and  motion,  it  constitutes  sim- 
plaapoplezy.    Sometimea  the  blood  vessels  are 


weakened  through  a  fatty  depomt  in  their  walls, 
00  that  under  the  influence  of  unusual  pressure 
they  rupture  and  give  exit  to  blood,  which  es- 
capes of  course  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
this  constitutes  what  is  termed  cerebral  haem- 
orrhage or  apoplexy  with  extravasation.  The 
consequences  that  follow  hmmorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
hsBmorrhage.  It  may  prove  instantaneously 
fS&tal,  where  the  dot  ruptures  or  presses  upon 
the  centres  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  or  it  may 
cause  paralysis  of  sense,  sensation,  and  motion, 
more  or  less  completely,  through  disintegra- 
tion of  the  structure  or  pressure  upon  the  cen- 
tres that  preside  over  these  ftmctions.  The 
term  hemiplegia  is  used  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  in  one  lateral  half  of  the 
body,  and  the  term  paraplegia  to  indicate  the 
same  paralvsis  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body. — 
Diseases  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  nu- 
merous. (See  Nkubaloia.)  Epilepsy,  which 
is  sometimes  a  purely  functional  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  sometimes  organic  in  its 
oririn,  is  described  nnder  its  own  head. 

i^ESHOBA,  or  Nashoba,  an  E.  co.  of  IGss., 
intersected  by  Pearl  river  and  drained  by  its 
branches;  area,  600  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  I860. 
4,728,  of  whom  1,885  were  slaves.  Much  of 
the  li^d  is  uncultivated.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  158,285  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
55,696  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,422  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  5  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
8  tanneries,  6  churches,  and  109  pupils  at- 
tendingpnblic schools.    Capital,  Philadelphia. 

NESSli^ODE,  Kabi^  Bobsbt  vok,  count,  a 
Russian  diplomatist,  bom  on  board  a  Russian 
frigate  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  Dec  14, 1780,  and 
baptized  in  the  Protestant  &ith  on  board  an 
English  ship.  He  is  descended  from  a  noble 
German  fJEumly,  long  settied  in  the  provincee  of 
tiie  Lower  Rhine,  who  were  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  counts  of  the  em- 
pire. A  younger  branch  became  also  magnates 
of  Hungary,  and  removed  to  Russia  nnder  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Anne.  The  grandfather  of 
the  present  count  was  employed  in  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service,  and  ms  father.  Count  Max 
(bom  1724,  died  1810),  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  Paul  with  the  niece  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Catharine  II.,  who 
employed  him  in  many  diplomatic  missions. 
He  numed  at  an  advanced  age  Mile.  Gk>ntard  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who  foUowed  her  hus- 
band in  his  embassy  to  Portugal,  and  on  her 
Joumey  thither  gave  birth  to  the  present  count, 
who  received  an  excellent  education,  began  his 
career  in  the  military  service,  but  early  became 
attach^  to  the  various  embassies  of  lus  father. 
Subsequentiy  he  served  in  that  capacity  under 
M.  Markoff  in  Paris ;  on  the  mpture  between 
Russia  and  France  after  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d^Enghien,  he  was  transferred  to  the  lega- 
tion at  the  Hague  under  Prince  Dolfforuki ;  and 
on  that  ambassador's  departure,  he  remain- 
ed there  as  oharg6  d'affidres  (1805-'6)  until 
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the  aoeession  of  LoniB  Bonaparte  led  to  his 
withdrawal.  He  rejoined  the  embassy  in  Paris 
with  the  rank  of  oonncillor  of  legation  in  1807, 
and  snoceeded  in  neutralizing  the  influence  of 
Mb  chief,  Oount  Tolstoi,  whose  excessiye  hatred 
of  the  French  made  him  unpopular  at  the  court 
of  Napoleon.  Nesselrode,  who  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  man  of  the  world  and  great  tact  as  a 
diplomatist,  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  particidarlj  by  the  brilliant  style 
of  his  diplomatic  compositions  (which  how- 
ever were  drawn  up  by  his  secretary,  the  son 
of  Madame  de  Ertldener),  and  received  an 
i^pointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  afiEairs 
in  St  Petersburg.  Although  his  fiunily  had 
been  naturalized  in  Russia  for  several  genera- 
tions, they  were  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
high  Kussian  families.  Oount  Kesselrode  mar- 
ried, however,  the  daughter  of  the  finance  min- 
ister, the  future  Oount  Gurieff ;  she  was  neither 
young  nor  attractive,  but  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was  more- 
over understood  to  possess  considerable  finan- 
cial ability.  At  the  height  of  her  husband^s 
career,  the  countess  was  in  partnership  with  one 
of  the  first  commercial  firms  of  St  Petersburg, 
called  the  "Dutch  house^'  or  maison  Holltm- 
daise^  which,  sheltered  by  the  illustrious  part- 
ner, derived  large  profits  from  smuggling.  As 
councillor  of  the  cabinet  he  was  frequently 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  empe- 
ror, who  learned  to  appreciate  his  knowleoge 
of  international  law  and  of  European  afbirs. 
At  the  same  time  he  Imew  how  to  disguise  hia 
superiority  under  an  appearance  o^  modesty, 
and  to  make  the  ideas  wMch  originated  from 
his  own  mind  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
emperor.  The  mvorable  mipression  which 
he  thus  produced,  and  the  infiuence  of  the 
empress  aowager  and  of  his  wife,  led  to  his 
being  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  foreign 
aflTairs  en  second  after  the  rupture  with  Na- 
poleon in  1812.  although  he  was  then  only 
82  years  old.  At  first  invested  only  with  the 
title  of  secretary  of  state,  he  actually  began 
from  that  time  to  control  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  foreign  countries.  His  immediate  chief, 
Oount  Razumofi&ki,  together  with  Kutusoff, 
Wolkon^  and  Balascnoff,  were  opposed  to 
any  ooahtion  with  England  and  Prussia  after 
tiie  oampfugn  of  1812,  but  wished  to  stop  after 
having  overrun  Poland.  But  Nesselrode,  with 
all  the  Germans  and  ^e  foreigners  who  smv 
rounded  Alexander,  took  the  opposite  view. 
The  coalition  was  formed  in  Eaush  in  1818^ 
and  Nesselrode^s  infiuence  became  all-powerful. 
The  negotiations  and  treaties  with  England, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  determin- 
ed the  result  of  the  confiict  with  France,  were 
almost  all  concluded  under  his  infiuence.  In 
the  night  of  March  81, 1814,  he  signed  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wars 
of  the  first  French  empire ;  and  42  years  after- 
ward he  retired  fh)m  public  service  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris.  March 
80, 1856,  which  terminated  the  war  with  Napo- 


leon m.  and  his  allies.    At  the  oongrefls  of 
«  Vienna,  Nesselrode,  Mettemich,  andTuleyrand 
were  the  leading  ^irits ;  and  Nesselrode  was 
the  first  to  assume  for  Russia  that  attitude  of 
superiority  which,  combined  with  a  tone  of 
courteous  and  bland  moderation  in  communi- 
cating with  other  nations,  has  since  given  to 
Russian  state  craft  a  distinguished  poati<m  in 
the  diplomatic  world.   SympathLdng  most  with 
Austria,  on  account  of  her  absolutist  tenden- 
cies, he  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  nuun- 
tain  intimate  rel^ons  with  Prussia,  and  abo 
showed  great  moderation  toward  France,  efieo- 
tually  opposing  at  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  Great  Britain's  desire  of  prolonging  the 
occuj^ation  of  France  by  foreign  ffanisona,  and 
ezertmg  himself  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the 
enormous  fines  imposed  upon  her  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.    Xouis  XYHL  and  his  minis- 
ter Richelieu  showed  their  gratitude  to  Nesed- 
rode  and  his  colleague  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and 
immense  amounts  of  money  passed   into  iho 
hands  of  both.    The  great  wealth  secnred  hj 
him  on  that  and  other  occasions,  makes  him 
now  one  of  the  richest  men  of  Europe.    He  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep  graziers  in  Eos- 
ma,  his  fiocks  amounting  to  upward  of  150,000, 
and  his  personal  property  is  saM  to  be  almost 
fabulous.    Though  respected  on  account  of  his 
great  ability,  the  prosaic  tenor  of  his  mind  was 
not  congenial  to  the  poetical  and  mystical  dis- 
position of  Alexander,  who  regarded  the  holy 
alliance  as  a  bond  of  reHgion,  while  l^esselrods 
looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  political  power. 
While  preserving  the  first  place  in  the  roreign 
ministry,  he  was  to  some  extent  supplanted  for 
some  time  in  the  emperor^s  coimdence  by 
Oount  Oapo  d^Istria,  who  was  i^pointed  as 
his  coUeague.  and  who  would  probably  have 
undermined  nis  infiuence  more  pemumently 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  reyoludoo, 
which  led  to  his  withdrawal  and  left  Kes- 
selrode   sole   master  of  the  foreign    office. 
The  revolutionary  movements  which  at  die 
sune  period  agitated  Italy,  Sps^  and  Portugal, 
Claused  Nesselrode  and  Mettemioh  to  adopt  the 
most  stringent  policy,  which  had  reached  its 
climax  of  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  de^ 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  L  (Dec.  1, 1^^ 
Nesselrode   continued    to   eigoy   the   coim- 
denoe  of  the  new  czar  Nicholas,  whose  at- 
ergy  and  commanding  individuality,  howew, 
maae  Nesselrode's  position  less  infiuential  ^an 
it  had  been  under  his  predecessor.  Neeselrode^B 
policy  having  always  been  marked  by  a  tone 
of  moderation  and  an  excessive  caution,  the 
hostile  attitude  assumed  toward  Turkey  soca 
after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  was  attributed 
rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  his  minister; 
while  the  skill  which  the  latter  manifeated  in 
the  whole  course  of  negotiations,  firom  Uioee 
which  i)receded  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the 
occupation  <^the  Morea  to  the  peace  of  Adrian- 
ople,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Russia.    In  1844  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  ^n^re.    He 
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I  BO  highly  his  title  of  ooant  of  the  sa- 
cred empire  thAt  he  repeatedly  refused  the  title 
of  prince  offered  to  him  by  three  suocessive 
czars ;  bat  his  emoluments  from  hb  various 
offices  were  enormous.  From  that  time  Nes- 
sdrode's  influence  was  constantly  increanng. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  his  other  rivals  of  the 
o]d  school  of  diplomatists  gradually  disap- 
peared  from  the  public  stage,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Brunnows,  Meyendorf^  Eisseleffs, 
Gortchakof^  ^.,  served  their  apprenticeship 
in  his  chancellorate.  Under  him  ori^^ated 
principally  the  fashion  in  Russian  diplomacy 
of  writing  for  the  use  of  the  czar  brilliant  and 
elaborate  documents,  and  to  this  capacity  of 
ridi^  les  rapports^  as  it  is  called,  Matusche- 
witdi,  Brnnnow,  MeyendorS^  and  other  diplo- 
matiflts  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  success. 
Kessdrode's  administration,  distinguished  for 
its  unity  of  spirit  and  ^rfect  mechanism,  was 
only  weakened  by  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
tibe  traditional  policy  of  the  holy  alliance,  but 
tempered  hj  his  desire  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  France  and  the  other  European 
Dowers.  This  peaceful  disposition  seems  to 
nave  da^ed  with  the  impetuous  and  uncom- 

Sromiang  character  of  Nicholas,  particularly 
aring  the  complications  which  led  to  the  Cri- 
mean war ;  and  although  Nesselrode  continued 
to  ooadact  the  foreign  affairs  during  the  life- 
time of  Nicholas  and  while  the  war  was  in 
progress,  be  was  relieved  from  his  duties  July 
80, 1856, 17  months  after  the  emperor^s  death, 
and  4  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Paris,  since  which  time  he  has  lived 
in  retirement  Throughout  his  ofScial  career, 
Nesselrode  was  noled  for  kindness  toward  his 
sabordinates,  and  for  obtaining  for  them  large 
peeaniary  and  other  advantages.  Oonspicu- 
008  among  his  personal  habits  is  his  rond- 
nei8  for  cookery  and  his  skill  in  inventing 
new  and  famous  dishes,  as  for  instance  the  pud- 
dins  d  la  yestelrode,  his  daily  consultations 
with  his  cooks  having  actually  during  his  tenure 
of  office  preceded  wose  with  his  employees. 
His  wife  died  in  EissJngen  about  1846.  His 
only  son  is  employed  in  the  foreign  nunistry 
of  Bnasia,  and  k  married  to  Countess  Zakrew- 
>ky,  whose  intimacy  with  Alexandre  Dumas, 
jr.,  pive  rise  to  considerable  oonmient.  One 
of  his  daughters  is  married  to  Baron  Seebach, 
the  Saxon  minister;  another  to  Oount  Chrep- 
towitch  for  a  time  minister  in  Naples,  Bms- 
Beli,  and  England,  but  now  retired  from  ser- 
^;  and  his  third  daughter  is  unmarried. 

NESTOR,  a  legendary  Grecian  hero,  son  of 
Kdeut  and  Ohlons,  of  Pylos.  Previous  to  go- 
ng to  Troy  he  had  taken  part  in  wars  with  Uie 
^rcadiansand  Eleans,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
l^^ths  with  the  Centaurs ;  and  he  is  also  enu- 
merated am<Hig  the  Calydonian  hunters  and 
we  Argonauts.  He  went  to  Troy  with  60  ships^ 
ndthore  figured  as  soldier,  councillor,  and  ora- 
|or,  being  appealed  to  in  all  dissensions  among 
ueGredan  commanders.  In  the  famous  quarrel 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  he  effected 
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thehr  reconciliation.  He  returned  home  in  safe^ 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  is  sud  to  have  gov- 
erned wisely  three  generations  of  men. 

NESTOR,  the  earliest  Russian  chroniolerf 
bom  about  1 056,  died  about  1116.  In  the  29th 
year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  Petcherskoi 
convent  of  Elev,  where  he  wrote  his  annals  of 
Russia,  commencing  with  the  flrst  appearance 
of  the  Varangians  m  that  country,  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  and  bringing  the 
history  of  his  nation  down  to  his  own  times, 
various  events  of  which  he  described  from  per- 
sonal observation.  He  wrote  in  the  old  Slavic 
church  dialect,  and  both  as  regards  the  laur 
guage  and  the  contents  the  original  work  has 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  modifications 
and  interpolations  of  various  continuators,  so 
that  the  real  merits  of  Nestor  can  hardly  be 
ascertained.  The  best  edition  of  the  work  is 
that  of  Pogodm  (St.  Petersburg,  1841).  The 
principal  translation  and  critical  illustration 
of  the  text  are  by  SchlOzer,  Nest&rs  BusHaehe 
Annalm,  Ac  (6  vols.,  G6ttiMen,  1802-*9). 

NESTORIANS,  a  sect  of  early  Christians 
who  derived  their  name  and  existence  from 
Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  6th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Syri^  a  dis- 
ciple of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  before 
he  became  bishop,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch.  He 
was  dbtinguished  for  his  zeal  against  the  pre- 
Yuling  heresies  of  his  time,  particularly  those 
of  the  ApoUinarists,  who  taught  that  Christ 
had  not  a  human  soul,^is  divme  nature  sup- 
plying its  place,  and  that  consequently  the  two 
natures  were  mixed.  In  his  opposition  to  this 
doctrine  Nestorius  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  a  great  distino- . 
tion  between  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d  and 
Christ  as  the  son  of  man ;  that  the  actions  and 
sensations  of  the  one  person  were  to  be  care- 
fhlly  discriminated  from  those  of  the  other: 
and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  could  not  be  called 
6toTOKoSf "  mother  of  €k)d,"  but  only  xP^(f^oTOKog^ 
^^  mother  of  Christ,"  because  it  was  only  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  that  was  bom 
of  her,  since  Gk>d  could  neither  be  bom  nor 
die.  His  opinions  were  vigorously  combated 
hf  St.  Cyrfl,  bishop  of  Alexandna,  who  by 
advice  of  Pope  Celestine  called  a  council  at 
Alexandria  in  480  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy. By  this  assembly  NestoHus  was  judged 
guilty  of  blasphemy  and  anathematized.  He 
retorted  by  charging  Cyril  with  confounding 
the  two  natures  of  Chnst,  and  anathematized 
him  in  turn.  The  emperor  Theodosius  IL 
thereupon  called  a  general  council  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  Cyril  presided,  and  Nestorius, 
refusing  to  appear  when  summoned^  was  again 
condemned,  deprived  of  his  bishopnc,  and  sent 
into  banishment,  where  he  passed  tiie  rest  of 
his  life.  The  council  declared  the  true  sense 
of  the  church  to  be  that  Christ  consists  of  one 
divine  person,  yet  of  two  natures,  not  mixed 
and  confounded,  although  intimately  united, 
forming  what  is  knoMm  to  theologians  as  the 
hypostatical  union.     But  this  definition  did 
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not  end  the  controversy.  John,  bishop  of 
Antiooh,  and  seyeral  other  eastern  prelates, 
held  another  council  at  Ephesos,  and  issued  a 
severe  sentence  against  Cyril;  and  though  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  Jchn  and 
Cyril  in  488,  the  disciples  of  Nestorius  con- 
tinued to  propagate  his  doctrines  throughout 
the  East.  They  met  with  numerous  adherents, 
particularly  in  Persia,  where  thej  found  zeal- 
ous auxiliaries  in  Barsumaa,  bishop  of  Nisibis, 
and  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardashir.  The  Persian 
king  expelled  all  the  orthodox  Christians,  and 
made  the  chief  cities  of  the  monarchy,  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  seats  of  a  Nestorian  patri- 
arch. A  famous  Nestorian  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Nisibis,  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
6th  century  the  heresy  had  spread  over  Chal- 
dea,  Assyria,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and 
had  penetrated  to  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 
Their  patriarch  was  nominally  of  Babylon,  but 
his  actual  see  was  at  various  times  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul.  They  were  al- 
most from  the  first  divided  among  themselves, 
and  at  various  synods  adopted  doctrines,  such 
as  the  existence  of  two  distinct  persons  in 
Christ  as  well  as  two  distinct  natures,  which 
it  is  'not  agreed  that  Kestorius  himself  ever 
taught.  A  portion  of  them  adhered  to  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  (See  CnmsriAss  of  St. 
Thomas.)  In  1551  a  dispute  arose  among  the 
Kestorians  respecting  the  election  of  a  patri- 
arch, one  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamas 
and  another  Sulaka  or  Siud.  Sulaka,  having 
submitted  to  the  pope,  went  to  Rome,  was 
oonsecrated  by  Julius  III.  in  1558,  taking  the 
name  of  John,  and  returned  to  Chaldea  with  a 
•  number  of  missionaries  well  acquainted  with 
the  language.  The  party  of  Nestorians  whom 
he  reconciled  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
see  received  an  accession  in  1555  in  the  person 
of  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Jelu,  who  af- 
terward succeeded  to  the  patriarchate  and  re- 
moved his  see  to  Ooroomiah  in  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Persia.  All  his  successors  up  to  the 
present  time  have  borne  the  name  of  Simeon, 
and  are  called  patriarchs  of  Babylon.  These 
united  Nestorians  are  commoiQy  known  as 
Chaldean  Christians.  They  number  perhaps 
80,000,  and  are  found  principally  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Eoordish  mountains.  They  do  not 
acknowledge  the  name  of  Kestorians,  calling 
themselves  only  Ealdani.  Their  patriarch  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  but  they  say  mass  in  Chfd- 
oaic  according  to  their  ancient  custom,  and  they 
have  many  practices  which  differ  widely  from 
those  of  western  Christians.  The  non-united 
Kestorians  recognize  Kestorius  as  one  of  the 
Others  of  their  church,  but  not  as  its  founder. 
They  inhabit  the  W.  part  of  Persia,  and  number 
about  70,000.  They  profess  the  Kicene  creed 
with  a  few  modifications,  but  assert  the  dbtinc- 
tion  of  persons  and  natures  in  Christ;  refrise 
the  title  of  "Mother  of  God"  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  disbelieve  in  purgatory,  but  pray  for 
the  dead ;  acknowledge  7  sacraments,  though  it 
•eems  uncertain  whidi  they  are,  burial  being 


sometimes  reckoned  as  one;  permit  marriage 
to  all  the  clergy  exc^t  bishops  and  the  patri- 
arch (though  this,  restriction  was  violated  l^ 
the  patriarch  Mar  Yohannan  in  1859);  and 
discard  auricular  confession,  tiiough  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  their  ancient  books.  It  is  difficult 
in  fact  to  ascertain  precisely  what  thej  be- 
lieve. "I  was  assured,"  says  Col.  Shiel,  "by 
an  American  missionary  to  the  Kaldani  that 
their  belief  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  that 
of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England  ;  whik 
a  Lazarist  missionary  to  the  Catholic  Kaldtfd 
near  Ooroomiah  afSrmed,  with  equal  posative- 
ness,  that  their  disbelief  in  Christ's  Godhead 
was  complete.  The  &ct  seems  to  be  that  the 
Kestorians  assign  too  literal  an  interpretation  to 
the  maxim  of  being  all  things  to  all  men.  Cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  mis^vemment  have 
made  them  too  ea^r  in  yielding  their  opinions 
to  those  persons  with  whom  they  converse,  if 
the  lattor*  happen  to  be  superior  in  station." 
They  offer  animal  sacrifices  to  remove  sickness. 
The  laity  receive  communion  in  both  kindi, 
and  there  is  probably  a  belief  in  trananbstan- 
tiation.  They  read  the  Scriptures  a  great  deal, 
and  pray  to  the  saints,  but  admit  no  pictarei 
or  images  in  their  churches  except  the  image 
of  the  cross.  The  church  service  is  in  oid 
Byriac,  and  there  are  translations  for  the  nst 
of  the  people.  On  the  whole  the  Neatorian 
church  seems  to  be  in  a  degraded  and  lifekss 
condition ;  but  Roman  Catholic  and  Prote^ast 
missionaries,  chiefly  iVench  and  American, 
have  labored  among  them  of  lato  years  with 
great  success.  A  Kestorian  bishop,  Mar  Yo- 
hannan, visited  the  United  States  in  1842-% 
and  preached  in  several  Pr4tostantdhurche& — 
Bee  "A  Residence^ of  Eight  Years  in  Penia 
among  the  Kestorian  Christians,"  by  the  Ecv. 
Justin  Perkins  (8vo..  Andover,  1848). 

KET,  a  fabric  of  threads  woven  in  open 
meshes,  and  used  for  ensnaring  birds,  &hefi, 
and  wild  animals.  The  contrivance  is  of  t&j 
ancient  date,  as  appears  from  the  allnsioiis  to  it 
in  Isa.  xix.  8, 9,  but  more  espedally  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  nets  and  of  the  modes  of  nni^ 
them  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  preserved  npon 
their  monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  efficient  means  these  people  pooaooaed 
of  securing  game  of  all  kinds ;  ana  they  conse- 
quently had  the  greatest  variety  of  nets,  sad 
of  all  sizes,  sufficient  even  to  endose  con^det^ 
able  tracts  of  land,  into  which  they  drove  an- 
telopes and  gazelles,  and  sometimes  hyenas 
and  jackals.  The  animals,  being  thus  confined, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Their  net 
for  birds  was  ingeniously  contrived,  so  thai 
when  spread  and  the  birds  had  collected  over 
it,  the  two  sides  could  be  made  to  collapse  l^ 
the  persons  in  charge  suddenly  drawing  a  rope 
attached  to  it  Fishing  nets  were  Aimished,  as 
are  those  of  the  present  day,  with  wooden  floats 
along  one  side,  and  leaden  weights  for  smking 
the  other;  and  they  were  drawn  together  with 
the  fish  they  enclosed  by  numbers  of  men  upon 
the  shore.    Large  nets  are  now  employed  fior 
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tdrfng  shoala  of  flth  off  our  ooasts,  as  menhaden 
tor  mannre,  by  means  of  two  boats  sailing  in 
oompany  and  spreading  the  net  between  them, 
weighted  alonxr  one  ec^.  The  fish  swinuning 
near  the  top  of  the  water  are  arrested  in  their 
course,  and  oanght  as  in  a  bag  by  drawing  up 
the  lower  edge  to  the  surfaoOj  Uie  two  boats 
gradually  dosing  together.  Gill  nets  are  set 
across  waters  freauented  by  fish,  which  are 
cmu^t  in  the  meshes  by  running  their  heads 
through,  and  the  gills  preventing  their  with- 
drawing them. 

NETHERLANDS,  or  Low  Oountbibs 
(Dntoh,  Nederlanden;  Fr.  PayB-Bai)^  a  country 
in  the  W.  of  Europe,  formerly  comprising  Bel- 
gium as  well  as  the  present  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land or  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  the  name 
is  now  politically  restricted.  The  Dutch  term 
N'ederlanden,  like  the  French  Pays-Bas,  signi- 
fies low  lands  or  low  countries,  and  is  applied 
to  this  region  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
BorfiM^e  is  a  dead  plain,  and  much  of  it  lies  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
tected partly  by  natural  sand  hills  and  partly 
hj  vast  artificiid  dikes  or  embankments.  The 
Netherlands,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  or  Ger- 
man ocean,  K  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S. 
bj  France,  from  which  countries  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  great  natural  barriers.  It  is  the 
western  termination  of  the  vast  plain  which 
stretches  across  Europe  from  the  German 
ocean  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Three  great 
rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt, 
flow  through  it,  and  their  mud,  mixing  with 
the  And  banks  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  around 
tbeir  mouths,  has  formed  the  country,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  delta  of  those  rivers.  It 
was  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  which  man  has 
made  fertile  and  habitable  by  laboriously  pro- 
tecting it  by  embankments  from  the  overflow 
of  the  rivers  and  the  frequent  inundations  of 
the  sea.  At  present  this  region  is  divided  into 
two  kingdoms  of  nearly  e^ual  size,  Holland  in 
the  norai  and  Bel^um  m  the  south.  (See 
BsLonni.)— Holland,  or,  as  it  is  oflBcially  styled, 
the  Idngdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lies  between 
111  51M5' and  SB'' 60' N.,  and  long.  8**  80' and  7** 
Id'  £»  and  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North 
aea,  £.  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S.  by  Bel- 
giam.  Its  length  from  N.  to  ».  is  about  160 
m.  and  its  breadth  from  60  to  120  m.,  with  an 
area  of  13,890  «].  m.  It  is  divided  into  12  prov- 
inees,  which  with  their  respective  populations 
are  as  follows: 

rop.iBitit.  p«|i.iBi8it. 

HortkBnibMit 408,687      41MT0 

0«ldMlMid S88,8S4       4<n,9TS 

Booth  HolUiid 684,flM       627,684 

Voffth  HoUMd 606,006       648,04S 

SjMlMd 168316       166^ 

Utewkt 168,946      16i,S4S 

WMaaA 956^15       2T8,»10 

Omrwtl 194,778       986,769 

^oUBfw 196^964       908,614 

P»wtfc« 86.786        96,188 

limbwf 910,975       917,917 

LUMibiUf 194^619       196^ 

ToliL 8,868,695    8,648^775 


Luxemburg,  which  like  the  greater  part  of 
limburg  belongs  to  the  German  confederation, 
is  geographically  detached  from  the  rest  of  tiie 
kingdom,  and  is  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Bel- 

S'um,  and  France.  The  provinces  are  divided 
to  1,209  communes,  which  include  87  cities. 
Holland  possesses  important  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  aggregate  popula- 
tion fiftr  exceeds  that  of  ^e  mother  country. 
The  principal  of  these  are :  in  the  East  Indies, 
Java,  Madura,  Banca,  Temate,  Amboyna,  Ban- 
da,  llmor,  and  extenrive  territories  in  SumatnL 
Borneo,  Oelebes,  and  New  Guinea,  wi^  a  total 

Sopulation  in  1856  of  16.854,000;  in  America, 
urinam,  Guracoa,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Eus- 
tatius,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  82.761 ;  and  in  Africa,  a  few  posts  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  about  100,000  inhab- 
itants. The  entire  population  of  the  monarchy 
somewhat  exceeds  20,000,000.  The  Hague  is 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
principal  cities  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Maes- 
tricht,  Leeuwarden,  Bois  le  Due,  and  Breda. — 
The  sea  coast  of  Holland  is  lined  in  great  part 
by  sand  banks  cast  up  by  the  waves  of  tiie 
ocean,  and,  where  these  have  not  becoi 
formed,  by  vast'  dikes,  built  partly  of  granite 
blocks  brought  from  Norway,  and  partly  of 
timbers,  faggots,  turf,  and  clay.  These  em- 
bankments are  usually  80  feet  high,  70  feet 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  wide  enough  at  die 
top  for  a  roadway.  They  have  ^n  con- 
structed by  the  labor  of  many  generations, 
at  a  cost  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000,  and  are  maintained  by  an  annual 
expenditure  of  upward  of  $2,000,000.  Great 
pains  and  much  expense  are  bestowed  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  their  supervision  is 
intrusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  under 
whom  there  are  many  boards  of  sub-commis- 
sioners for  particular  districts,  who  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  central  board  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dikes  under  their  care.  (See  Dike.) 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Vecht,  though  only  the  lower  parts  of  these 
streams  are  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 
The  Rhine  enters  from  Germany  on  the  W. 
with  a  breadth  of  nearly  \  m.,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  whioi  the  southern,  taking 
the  name  of  the  Waal,  runs  almost  due  W.  for 
a  considerable  distance  till  it  joins  the  Meuse. 
The  N.  branch,  after  running  N.  W.  a  few 
miles,  divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  one, 
called  tiie  Leek,  runs  W.  and  joins  the  E.  branch 
of  the  Meuse  near  Rotterdam ;  and  the  other, 
called  the  Tssel,  runs  N.  and  Mis  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  Meuse  enters  Holland  frooL 
Belgium  near  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  flows  at  first  N.,  then  N.  W.,  and  finally 
W.,  and  at  Gorkum  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  the  Merwe.  again  divides,  and 
after  flowing  around  the  island  of  Ysselmonde 
&Us  into  the  North  sea ;  the  other  branch,  flow- 
ing more  to  the  S.,  also  divides  into  two  small- 
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er  sta^ftms  and  falls  into  the  same  sea.  The 
Scheldt  enters  Holland  from  Belgium  in  the  S. 
W.  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which^ 
called  the  Eastern  Sdieldt,  flows  N.  between 
Zealand  and  North  Brabant,  and  then  W.  bj 
many  ohnnnelB,  enclosing  nnmerons  islands,  to 
the  sea;  the  other  branch,  called  the  Western 
Bchddt,  flows  W.  in  a  broad  estoa^  to  the  sea* 
The  Vecht  enters  Holland  from  Germany  on 
the  N.  £.,  and  falls  into  the  Znyder  Zee  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  YsseL 
All  these  rivers  are  kept  within  prescribed 
channels  by  embankments,  and  are  connected 
by  canals,  which  serve  not  only  for  navigation 
bnt  to  prevent  inundations  by  draining  off  the 
snperflnoos  waters.  Holland  originally  abound- 
ed in  lakes^  about  00  of  which  have  been  arti- 
llcially  dramed  and  converted  into  cultivable 
land,  while  others  by  inundations  have  been 
changed  into  gulfs  of  the  sea.  Among  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  that  great  inlet  of  the 
German  ocean,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  covers 
about  1,200  sq.  m.  in  Uie  N.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  thought  to  have  been  pri^nally  a 
large  fre^  water  lake.  The  lake  of  Haarlem, 
be&re  it  was  drained,  was  about  16  m.  in  length 
and  7  in  breadth.  The  DoUart,  a  lake  be- 
tween Groninffen  and  Hanover,  was  formed  by 
irruptions  of  uie  sea  in  1277  and  1287,  and  oc- 
cupies about  60  sq.  m. — ^The  surfape  of  the 
country  in  Holland  is  almost  everywhere  a 
dead  level,  and  such  natural  elevations  as  ex- 
ist are  little  more  than  small  sandy  hillocks. 
The  mcmotony  of  the  surface  is,  however,  re- 
lieved by  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  fre- 
quent bridges,  and  lined  with  willows  and 
other  trees,  -with  which  also  the  roads  are 
bordered;  by  large  and  handsome  towns  at 
short  intervals;  and  by  countless  villas  and 
fBim  houses,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  order  and  neatness.  The  coun- 
try is  everywhere  well  peopled,  and  no  popa- 
lation  in  the  world  exhibit  a  more  uniform 
appearance  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  content- 
ment The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  but  by  cul- 
tivation has  been  renderea  rich  and  prodno- 
tive.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
bnckwheat.  madder,  rape  seed,  hops,  tobacco, 
clover  seed,  mustard  seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are 
extensively  raised.  The  annual  average  crop 
of  the  cereals  is  about  16,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  potatoes  about  20,000,000  bushels.  The 
horticulture  of  Holland  has  long  been  famous, 
and  among  the  flowers  tulips  and  hyacinths 
are  e(n>ecially  cultivated.  Fulse  and  garden 
vegetables  are  everywhere  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance. Very  large  orchards  of  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry  trees  are  found,  especially  in  Gel- 
derland.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil,  howeveri 
is  devoted  to  pasturage,  for  which  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted.  In  Soutli  Holland  the  pasture 
land  is  t^ce  as  extensive  as  the  arable,  while 
in  Friesland  the  proportion  is  more  than  8  to  1, 
and  the  rearing  of  live  stock  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry are  more  productive  and  profitable  than 
tillage.    Upon  the  excellent  meadows  created 


by  draining  bogs  and  lakes  vast  herds  of 
tie,  brought  from  Denmark  and  Germany  in  a 
lean  state,  are  Mtened  for  market.    TmnK'niie 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best  ^oal- 
^  are  produced  and  exported  at  high  pnoea. 
The  annual  value  of  these  two  artides  is  fre- 
quently as  high  as  $85,000,000.    Another  nn- 
portant  product  of  liie  soil  is  peat  of  axnoet  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  is  laxvely  used  for  friel, 
and  of  which  extensive  beds  exist — The  cli- 
mate of  Holland  is  variable,  and  saljeci  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.    The  temper- 
ature has  sometimes  fallen  to  28**  below  xetfs 
and  risen  to  102''.    In  winter  the  riven  and 
canals  are  generally  froxen  for  about  8  months. 
The  count^  is  sublect  to  violent  gales ;  the  at- 
mosphere is  generally  damp,  dense  fogs  {K^vail, 
and  agues,  pleurisies,  and  rheumatlBmB  are  fre- 
auent  Consumption,  however,  is  not  a  oosmnon 
disease.   The  pleasantest  months  are  September 
and  October.    From  the  nature  of  the  bcSL 
which  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial  cla^  aai 
sand,  there  are  necessarily  no  mines  in  Hol- 
land, though  a  little  bog  iron  has  been  found. 
The  eastern  provinces  have  some  forests  of  oak, 
elm,  and  beech,  but  in  general  the  country  is 
destitute  of  trees  except  those  which  hare  been 
planted  by  man.     Plantations,  however,  an 
very  numerous,  and  serve  greatly  to  embeUidi 
the  vicinity  of  ihe  towns  and  villages,  the  level 
scenery  being  beside  diversified  by  groups  d 
wind  mills,  mostly  employed  in  draining  the  low 
grounds.    There  are  no  large  wild  animals  and 
few  game  birdsL  though  hiffes  and  rabbits  art 
plentiful.    Storks  are  very  numerous,  an^d  re- 
main from  the  middle  of  February  till  th^mid* 
die  of  August    They  are  favorites  with  the 
people,  and  severe  penalties  are  imposed  on 
those  who  destroy  them.    Water  fowl  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  the  waters  of  the  ooaei 
are  frequented  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  turbot, 
and  other  fish. — ^The  population  of  Holland  is 
composed  mainly  of  Dutch,  with  about  700,000 
Walloons,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  and  abovit 
66,000  Jews.    The  Dutch  belong  to  the  great 
Teutonic  fronily  of  mankind.     The  m^i  are 
ffenerally  of  middle  stature,  stout  form,  and 
ndr  complexion.     The  women  are  tall  and 
handsome,  are  very  domestic  in  their  habitB» 
and  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  houses.    Sobrietyt  8tea£- 
ness,  economy,  perseverance,  and  indostry  are 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  national  char- 
acter.   Even  the  yonth  of  both  sexes  are  as 
sedate  and  cautious  as  the  older  people  of  other 
nations.    Smoking  is  ver^  common  even  among 
the  women.    Brandy,  gin,  and  beer  are  favor- 
ite  beverages,  but  kitoxication  is  said  to  be 
very  rare.   "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Kicholls,  "  can 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  prc^priety, 
and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  peoj^e  of  Hol- 
land.   I  did  not  see  a  house  or  a  fence  out  of 
repair,  or  a  garden  that  was  not  carefully  cd- 
tivated*    We  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  persou^ 
nor  any  drunken  man;  neither  did  I  see  any 
indication  that  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  any 
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portion  of  the  people.    The  Datoh  appear  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  their  government,  and 
lew  coimtries  possess  a  population  in  which 
the  domestic  and  social  duties  are  discharged 
with  such  constancy.    A  scrupulous  economy 
and  cantious  foresight  seem  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  every  class."    There  is  great 
wealth  in  Holland,  and  it  is  widely  dimised 
auMHig  tiie  people,  but  there  is  little  ostentar 
tious  oi^lay  of  it.    The  people  generally  live 
well   and   comfortably,   but   frugally.     The 
houses  in  the  towns  are  plainly  built  and  fur- 
nkhed.     The  country  abounds  in  villas  called 
lutt$  or  pleasure  houses,  which  are  usually 
bmlt  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted,  and  kept 
in  die  utmost  neatness  and  order. — There  are 
upward  of  600  ship  yards  in  the  country,  and 
220  veesels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
54,686  tons,  were  launched  in  1854.     The 
brick  manufiELOtories  are  about  850  in  number, 
the  oil  mills  812,  and  the  tobacco  manu&cto- 
rise  885.     The  fabrication  of  earthenware  at 
Delft  18  extensive  and  celebrated.  Holland  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  distilleries  of  spirits, 
and  especially  of  gin,  for  which  Schiedam  is 
pecuUmy  famous.    In  1858  there  were  at  that 
place  172  distilleries,  employing  615  men.   The 
number  in  the  whole  country  was  824,  and  of 
breweries  876.    There  are  27  sugar  refineries, 
of  wbidi  8  at  Amsterdam  in  1858  refined  88,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.    The  manufacture  of  pa- 
per is  extensive,  and  there  are  in  the  provinces 
of  Friesland,  Qroningen,  G^lderland,  and  North 
Brabant  upward  of  600  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  edioes  for  exportation.     The 
Dutch  linens  are  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
manuflBcture  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  car- 
ried on  extcmsively  in  most  of  the  provinces,  in 
estaMishments  numbering  in  all  upward  of  500. 
At  Tllburg  there  are  woollen  manufactories 
employing  8,800  persons,  and  there  are  exten- 
dve  nlk  manufactories  at  Amsterdam,  Haar- 
lem, and  Breda.    The  fisheries  of  Holland  were 
long  famous  for  their  extent  and  productive- 
ness, espedaDy  the  herring  fishery,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  12th  century,  and 
has  beoi  termed  tiiie  Dutch  gold  mine.    It  is  a 
common  saying  among  the  people,  that  ^^  the 
foundations  of  Amsterdam  are  laid  on  herring 
bcmes."    In  tiie  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
nmnber  of  men  employed  in  the  herring,  cod, 
and  whale  fisheries  was  computed  at  100,000. 
But  of  late  years  the  fisheries  have  greatly  de- 
dined,  and  in  1854  the  number  of  vessels  of  all 
kuids  employed  was  1,875,  of  men  7,758,  and 
the  value  of  the  produce  about  $15,000,000. — 
Hie  coomieroe  of  Holland,  though  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  formerly,  is  still  great  and  active. 
In  1857  the  imports  were  valued  at  418,682,840 
florins,  and  the  exports  at  848,882,758  florins. 
It  was  carried  on  diiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
Oermany,  Java,  Bdgium,  France,  and  Russia. 
The  exports  to  the  XMted  States  were  valued  at 
7,651,706  florins,  and  the  imports,  at  9,845,084 
florins.     Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the 
largest  artiolea  of  export;  of  the  former  about 


12,000  tons  are  exported  annually,  and  of  the 
latter  about  20,000  tons.  The  mercantile  ma^ 
rine  of  Holland  in  1859  comprised  2,488  ve»- 
sels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  587,184.  la 
1858  the  entrances  of  shipping  into  the  Dutch 
ports  amounted  to  9,805  vessels  of  1,664,200 
tons,  and  the  clearances  to  8,896  vessels  -of 
1,700,249  tons. — ^A  system  of  raolroads,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  422  m.,  connects  Amster- 
dam with  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Rotterdan),  and 
Antwerp  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Utrechti 
Amheim,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  in- 
ternal intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
however,  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
canals,  which  conmiunicate  with  the  Rhine  and 
other  large  rivers,  and  afford  an  easy  and  cheap 
conveyance  tor  merchandise  and  paaaengen. 
The  usual  mode  of  travelling  on  the  canals  u  by 
trekiehuits  or  taught  boats,  which  are  dragged 
by  horses  at  the  rate  of  4  m.  an  hour.  The 
principal  canal  is  called  the  Holder,  and  runt 
I^.  from  Amsterdam  to  the  harbor  of  Nieuwe- 
diep  on  the  Helder  point,  where  it  joins  the 
sea,  and  thus  affords  Amsterdam  an  easy  inter- 
course with  the  ocean.  The  dimensiona  of 
this  canal  are  so  great  that  two  frigates  can 
pass  each  other.  Its  length  is  51  m.,  and  its 
cost  was  about  $4,000,000.  It  was  constructed 
between  1819  and  1825.— A  large  part  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Holland  is  conducted  by 
the  Handel  Maatschapi}^  or  trading  association, 
which  in  1824  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company,  which  had  for  two  centuriea 
monopolized  the  trade  with  the  East.  (See 
East  India  Oompakies.)  The  Handel  luuit- 
schi^y  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  gOY<^ 
emment  colonSd  produce  in  Europe,  of 
which  it  is  also  the  carrier,  and  fiurms  some 
branches  of  the  pubtio  revenue  of  the  East 
India  colonies.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports  of 
the  colonies  pass  through  its  hands,  though 
it  has  no  exclusive  trading  privileges.  Another 
great  association  is  the  *^  Society  for  the  Fro« 
motion  of  the  Publio  Qood,'*  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1784  by  a  few  benevolent  persons,  and 
has  spread  till  it  has  220  branches  throughout 
Holland,  with  about  14,000  members,  each  of 
whom  contributes  to  its  funds  a  small  sum  an- 
nudly.  Its  obiect  is  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  hospitab,  asylums,  and  other 
works  of  public  utility.  Its  sections  hold  meet- 
ings once  a  fortnight,  at  which  questions  and 
measures  tending  to  advance  the  common  wel- 
fare are  discussed,  politios  and  eccleriastical 
matters  being  excluded.  Institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  are  abun- 
dant, though  in  general  the  poor  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  In 
1858  there  were  7,*410  charitable  and  b^evo* 
lent  associations,  including  494  hospitals,  41 
lying-in  hospitals,  59  infirmaries^  188  asylums, 
2  institutions  for  the  deaf-  and  dumb,  2  for  the 
blind,  40  for  employing  poor  laborers,  and  47 
fbr  the  relief  of  poor  travellers.  There  are  8 
great  almshouses,  one  each  at  Amsterdam,  lOd- 
delburg,  and  Groningen,  which  afford  shelter, 
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food,  and  olothinff  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Panper  colonies  nave  also  been  formea  on  tbe 
waste  lands  of  the  conntry,  and  the  able-bodied 
men  employed  in  reclaiming  them.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  colonies  is  about  $1,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom  exceed 
$5,000,000.— Education  is  provided  for  by  the 
gOTemment,  and  is  imder  the  care  of  the  de- 
partment of  itie  interior.  There  are  8  univer- 
sities, at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen, 
which  together  in  1858  had  1,551  students. 
At  Amsterdam  and  Deventer  there  are  colle- 
giate institutions  called  Athenffiums,  and  there 
are  seminaries  and  primary  schools  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  number  in  1854  of  about 
4,000,  with  466,100  pupils,  or  about  1  in  7  of 
the  whole  population. — By  the  constitution  of 
Holland  Ml  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to 
the  people,  and  all  churches  are  equal  before 
the  law.  In  1854  the  population  was  thus  di- 
vided :  Protestants,  1,985,422 ;  Roman  Gatho- 
lics,  1,201,891 ;  Jews,  62,610 ;  and  there  were 
1,479  persons  whose  religion  was  undetermined. 
Tlie  government  pays  the  salaries  of  all  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  rabbis  of  recognized  congre- 
gations. Four  fifths  of  the  Protestants  adhere  to 
She  Reformed  church  of  Holland,  which  holds  to 
the  "  Confession  of  Faith''  drawn  up  in  the  16th 
century  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli 
and  Calvin.  It  has  a  presbyterian  form  of 
government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  consistory  in  each 
congregation,  by  classes  composed  of  the  min- 
isters of  several  contiguous  parishes,  together 
with  one  elder  from  each,  by  provincial  synods, 
and  by  a  general  synod  whion  meets  annually 
at  the  Hague.  The  number  of  ministers  in  the 
church  is  about  1,700.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  at  Utrecht,  bbhops  at  Haar- 
lem, Breda,  and  Roermond,  and  two  coadju- 
tors, one  to  the  archbishop  and  one  to  the 
bishop  of  Breda.  The  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  North  Brabant  and  Limburg. 
The  Lutherans  number  about  820,000,  the  Bap- 
tists 115,000,  and  the  Remonstrants  88,000. — 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which 
the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange. 
All  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  are  en- 
titled to  protection  for  person  and  property, 
and  all  natives  are  eligible  to  offices  and  public 
employment.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
are  inviolable.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king 
bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  The  king 
possesses  the  executive  power,  declares  war, 
concludes  peace,  and  makes  treaties,  commands 
the  army  and  navy,  fixes  the  salaries  of  all 
officers,  and  confers  titles  of  nobility.  He  pro- 
poses projects  of  law  to  the  legislature,  whose 
chambers  he  can  dissolve  at  pleasure,  though 
he  must  command  new  elections  in  the  course 
of  40  days  after  the  dissolution,  and  must  con- 
vene the  new  chambers  within  two  months. 
He  has  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  himself^  which  must  be  con- 


sulted about  every  law  and  every  measore  of 
general  interest  The  departments  of  the  min- 
istry are  not  fixed  by  law  j  in  1860  it  oompnsed 
departments  of  the  colomes,  of  foreign  affiun, 
finances,  marine,  war,  justice,  of  the  interior, 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  of  Protestant 
and  other  worship.  The  king,  the  ministers,  a 
secretary,  and  two  royal  princes  constitute  it 
present  the  18  members  of  the  cabinet  coondL 
The  leffislative  power  is  intrusted  to  the  states- 
general,  composed  of  two  chambers.  Hie 
members  of  the  upper  house,  89  in  number,  are 
elected  by  the  provincial  states  for  a  term  of  9 
years,  a  third  of  their  number  retiring  every  S 
years.  Their  president  is  appointed  by  the  king 
once  a  year.  The  members  of  this  house  are 
selected  from  the  diss  who  pay  the  hi^Mt 
amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  following  is  the 
ratio  of  their  distribution  among  the  provinces: 
North  Brabant,  5 ;  N<»th  Holland,  6 ;  Frieslaod, 
8 ;  Drenthe,  1 ;  Oelderland,  5 ;  Zealand,  2 ;  Over- 
yssel,  8 ;  Limburg,  8 ;  South  Holland,  7 ;  Utreeht, 
2 ;  Groningen,  2.  The  province  of  Luxemburg, 
the  whole  of  which  belongs  to  the  German  con- 
federation, is  not  represented  in  the  states-gen- 
eral. The  members  of  the  lower  house  are  68 
in  number,  and  are  chosen  for  4  years  fi^om  S8 
electoral  districts,  to  which  they  are  assSgned 
in  the  ratio  of  one  representative  to  45,000  in- 
habitants, Amsterdam  having  5  representativea 
They  are  chosen  at  biennial  elections  by  elect- 
ors who  must  be  28  years  of  age  and  pay  taxes 
varying  in  different  districts  from  about  $8  per 
annum  to  about  $65.  Each  member  is  paid  a 
salary  of  about  $850  a  year  and  his  traveUisff 
expenses.  The  speaker  of  the  house  is  appcunted 
by  the  king.  The  king^s  ministers  have  a  ri|^ 
to  sit  and  spesk  in  either  house,  but  not  to  vote. 
The  states-general  meet  at  the  Hague  eveiT 
year  on  the  8d  Monday  in  September,  and  hM 
their  sessions  in  public.  They  are  obliged  bj 
law  to  sit  at  least  20  days.  A  migoritj  is  re- 
quired for  a  quorum ;  and  no  measnre  can  be 
enacted  without  the  assent  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority o^each  house.  In  each  province  thefe 
are  provincial  ^'states,*'  which  are  legialatin 
and  administrative  bodies.  Beside  eleetiDg  tbe 
members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  states^en- 
eral,  they  are  charged  with  the  execntion  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  within  their  limits 
and  have  power  to  make  special  and  local  law% 
which,  however,  are  subject  to  the  sanction  or 
veto  of  the  king.  The  mtemal  police  of  the 
provinces  is  left  to  their  superintendence.  The 
king  appoints  a  commissioner  to  preside  over 
then*  sessions,  which  are  held  semi-annually. 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years  at  triennial 
elections,  by  the  same  constituencies  that  elect 
the  members  of  the  states-general.  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  these  provindal  legisla- 
tures varies  in  each  proidnce,  that  of  Soudi 
Holland,  which  is  most  numerous,  having  80 
members,  and  that  of  Drenthe,  ihe  smalleei, 
85.  The  communes  into  whidi  each  provinca 
is  subdivided  are*  governed  also  by  local  coun- 
cils elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  yetrik 
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lb  1869  the  pubUo  debt  of  the  kingdom  amoimt- 
ed  to.  1,086,843,880  florins.    The  receipts  were 
78,575,864  florins,  and  the  ezpenditores  77,425,- 
S41.    The  receipts  of  the  colonial  administra- 
^nms  in  1867  were  82,892,641  florins,  and  the 
expooditares  88,209,889.    The  army  in  1859 
eomprised  68,748  men ;  and  the  navj,  July  1, 
1859,  consisted  of  88  Tessels  oarrjing  1,740 
guns,  of  which  14  were  war  steamers  monnt- 
log  94  guns.    There  were  beside  about  70  gim 
Uwts.    The  fleet  is  manned  by  6,221  men,  in- 
cluding 2,168  marines. — Justice  is  administered 
bj  Tarions  courts,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
lugh  court  of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  a 
inisident,  yice-president,  and  12  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  from  8  candidates  presented 
to  him  for  each  vacancy  ^  the  lower  house  of 
the  states-general.    The  judges  hold  office  for 
life.    The  court  hears  appeals  from  the  lower 
ooarts.    All  causes  in  which  the  state  is  deftnd- 
ttt  are  tried  before  this  court,  and  the  high 
fiDctionaries  of  gOTemment  are  amenable  to 
it  only.     There  is  also  a  provincial  court  in 
eadi  province,  and  subordinate  to  them  district 
oovts,  which  have  each  from  5  to  14  judges.   In 
185S  the  number  of  prisons  of  all  kinds  amount- 
ed to  216,  with  4,087  inmates.    There  is  an 
excellent  prison  for  male  juvenile  delinquents 
at  Rotterdam,  and  another  for  young  females 
at  Amsterdam,  which  are  admirably  managed 
and  serve  as  schools  for  intellectual  and  re- 
Bghas  training. — ^The  first  historical  notice  of 
the  Netherlands  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  Ossar's  account  of  his  wars  with 
the  Belgfls,  the  Nervii,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  who  inhabited   its  morasses.     These 
tribes  were  mostly  of  Gallic  race,  though  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  several  clans  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  had  established  themselves,  pre- 
eminent among  whom  were  the  Batavi,  whom 
Tacitus  calls  the  bravest  of  all  the  Qermans,  and 
who  in  fact  were  alwajrs  spoken  of  by  the  Bo- 
maos  with  marked  respect    They  were  the 
alBes,  not  the  subjects  of  the  Bomans,  and  a 
Batarian  legion  formed  the  body  guard  of  the 
emperors  down  to  the  times  of  Vespasian. 
Daring  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and 
Viteilioa,  Olaudius  Oivilis,  a  Batavian  who  had 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Boman  army 
ad  had  received  a  Boman  education,  organ- 
ind  a  general  confederation  of  all  the  Netber- 
lind  tribes  against  the  Bomans;  but  after  a 
beroio  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  cruised 
by  the  amues  of  Vespasian,  who  had  now  at- 
tained the  purple,  and  the  Netherlands  remain- 
ed among  the  provinces  of  the  empire  till  they 
were  overrun  by  the  northern  barbarians  in 
the  5th  century.    The  Batavi  still  formed  the 
Invest  portion  of  the  Boman  forces,  and  their 
canlry  was  particularly  distinguished.  In  the 
great  battle  at  Strasbourff  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  army  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
f^  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Bata- 
^  horse  saved  the  day  for  the  Bomans.  This 
vas  the  last  of  their  achievements  mentioned 
in  history,  and  soon  afterward  the  Batavian  na- 


tion seems  to  have  lost  its  individuality  and  to 
have  become  merged,  together  with  the  Belgss, 
in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes  who  had  in- 
vaded and  occupied  the  country.  The  mon- 
archy of  the  Franks  in  the  6th  and  7th  centu- 
ries embraced  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  the  8th  century  the  Frisians  revolted,  but 
were  routed  by  Charles  Martel  in  a  great  bat- 
tle in  750j  and  were  soon  afterward  converted 
to  Ohristianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  0th 
century  they  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  A  century  later,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system,  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  was  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  princes,  owning  a  limited  species  of  allegi- 

rce,  some  to  the  German  empire,  and  some 
the  kings  of  the  Franks.  In  922  Charles  the 
Simple  created  by  letters  patent  the  first  count 
of  Holland,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Brabant, 
Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  Gueldres ;  and  the 
countships  of  Flanders,  Zealand,  Hennegan^ 
Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen  were  establi&ed 
before  the  18th  century.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  potentates  was  the  count  of  Flanders, 
whose  dominions  in  1388  fell  to  the  house  of 
Bummdy ;  and  in  1487  Philip  the  Qoody  duke 
of  Burgundy,  became  master  of  the  entire 
Netherlands.  At  this  period  the  country  had 
already  become  rich  and  populous,  and  the 
commercial  cities  had  acquired  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  government,  and  within  their 
own  limits  enjoyed  almost  republican  free- 
dom. The  states-general,  as  the  parliament 
was  called,  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  coun- 
trv,  and  granted  money  to  the  sovereign  only 
when  they  themselves  saw  fit  Under  the 
house  of  Burgundy  the  Netherlands  became 
the  most  opulent  and  populous  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  tneir  chief  citi^  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  Bruges,  were  especially  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  splendor.  By  the  marriage  of  Manr 
of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
with  MaTJmilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  Aug. 
18, 1477,  the  Netherlands  became  a  possession 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbur^.  Her  grandson^ 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  resigned  them  to  hia 
son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1555.  At  this  period 
the  Netherlands  comprised  the  dukedoms  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemb^irg,  and  Gelder- 
land;  the  countships  of  Artois,  Hennegau, 
Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land ;  the  baronies  of  Friesland,  Mechlin, 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen;  and  the 
margraviate  of  Antwerp— in  all,  17  provinces. 
They  were  reported  to  contain  850  cities,  and 
6,800  towns  and  large  villages,  beside  hamlets, 
castles,  and  farm  houses.  Though  these  sta- 
tistics are  doubtless  exaggerated,  it  is  certain 
that  no  other  part  of  Europe  was  so  rich  or  so 
densely  peopled.  The  conmierce,  the  manu- 
fiictures,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
were  highly  flourishing ;  and  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional troubles  and  violent  contests  between 
the  sovereigns  and  the  people,  the  taxes  of  the 
Netherlands  were  not  excessive  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  provinces  not  seriously  impaired 
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under  the  role  of  Phflip's  predecessors.  The 
reformation  had  made  considerable  progpress 
among  the  people  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  chiefly  in  the  cities,  and  Phifip  soon  after 
his  accession  undertook  to  root  out  entirely 
the  new  doctrines,  and  to  restore  the  ezclusiye 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
His  father's  abdication  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
accession  in  1566  Philip  reiflained  in  the  coun- 
try till  Aug.  1669,  when  he  departed  to  his 
Spanish  dominions  never  to  return.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  under  the  government  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  as  regent,  asasted 
by  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  afterward  car- 
dinal, a  native  of  IVance,  who  was  greatly  de- 
tested by  the  people.  Three  native  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank  and  character,  William  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Eg- 
mont  ana  Horn,  were  nominally  associated  witn 
Granvelle  as  councillors  of  state ;  but  by  secret 
orders  from  Philip  they  were  deprived  of  all 
practical  power  in  the  administration,  which 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Granvelle.  The 
arrogance  of  Granvelle  and  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  inquisition  provoked  a  determined 
resistance,  which  was  headed  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  other  great 
nobles.  An  insurrection  of  the  Protestants 
broke  out  in  Flanders,  Aug.  14, 1666,  and  last- 
ed about  a  fbrtnight,  during  which  great  rav- 
ages were  committed  on  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries. (See  loovocLASTs.)  This  outbreak, 
which  was  temporarily  suppressed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  William  of  Orange  and  Egmont  and 
Horn,  and  by  concesdon»from  the  frightened 
duchess  of  Parma,  determined  Philip  to  resort 
to  the  most  severe  measures  to  suppress  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  accordingly  the  cruel  duke  of 
Alva,  a  soldier  of  great  reputation,  was  sent  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1667  with  a  powerful  army 
of  Danish  veterans.  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
arrested  and  beheaded  at  Brussels,  and  also 
many  other  noblemen  of  distinction,  and  for  6 
years  the  country  suffered  tmder  a  tyranny 
which  for  extent  and  ferocity  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  The  prince  of  Orange  withdrew 
to  Germany,  and  appealed  to  the  Protestant 
princes  of  that  country  for  aid.  Tliey  allowed 
him  to  raise  a  force  of  volunteers,  and  gave 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  as  did  also 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  He  reentered 
^e  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  .1668  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  called  his  countrymen  to 
arms.  A  long  war  ensued,  distinguished  by 
sieges  rather  than  by  battles,  and  marked  by 
various  fortune  on  both  sides.  The  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  conferred  almost  dicta- 
torial powers  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  and  those  provinces 
equipped  a  powerful  naval  force  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Span- 
iards and  the  achievement  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence. The  severity  of  Alva  having  driven  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  insurrection, 
and  hie  attempts  to  suooress  the  revolution  by 


force  of  arms  having  entirely  failed,  he  wm 
recalled,  and  departed  in  Jan.  1674.  His  so*- 
oessor,  Requesens,  was  instmcted  to  adopt  a 
milder  system  of  government ;  but  he  met  wilb 
little  success,  and  died  of  fever  toward  tlie  ead 
of  1676.  The  famous  Don  John  of  Au^Tia,thf 
victor  of  Lepanto,  succeeded  him  as  viceroy; 
but  after  gaining  several  victories  OTer  tlie 
revolutionary  forces,  he  too  died  of  fever  or 
of  poison,  Oct.  1,  1678.  He  was  suooeeded  ai 
regent  by  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Parma,  k 
the  following  year  the  provinces  of  HoUand, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  GroniageOf  Ovcf^ 
yssel,  and  (}elderland  formed  the  nnion  of 
Utrecht,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  tiw 
republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Fhn 
this  period  the  hist#y  of  the  NetherlaDds  di- 
vides itself  into  that  <^  Holland  and  that  of 
Elanders,  or  the  10  provinces  which  remained 
under  the  Bpanish  dominion  and  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  fedth,  and  now  constitate 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  (See  Beubbm^ 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated  at  Delft, 
July  10, 1684,  by  a  fimatical  partisan  of  Sura 
named  Balthasar  Geerardt  or  Gerard.  j3» 
death  of*  this  illustriouf  hero  and  ■^-^^^MynM^ 
who  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  in  hlstoiy, 
was  a  torrible  loss  to  the  strug^^ing  oommoa- 
wealth,  which  owed  its  existence  mainly  to 
his  extraordinary  wisdom,  prudence^  and  firm- 
ness. The  Dutch  patriots,  however,  did  ool 
despair.  They  continued  tlie  contest  with  un- 
abated courage  and  energy,  and  finallj  with  a 
success  truly  astounding  when  we  consider  the 
power  and  resources  of  Spain,  at  that  time  the 
first  power  in  the  woridL  Prince  Hanrio^  a 
son  of  the  murdered  statesman,  though  ody 
17  years  of  age,  was  diosen  to  aaooeed  hk 
father,  and  by  his  military  genius  and  moom 
amply  justified  the  choice  of  the  peop^  He 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  genenls  of 
modem  times,  and  his  career  till  his  death  ia 
1626  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  battkt, 
sieges,  and  victories.  About  this  time  t2ie 
sovereignty  of  Holland  was  offered  4o  Ehia- 
beth  of  England,  who  declined  it,  bat  sent  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutdi 
with  a  body  of  troops.  Leicester,  however, 
effected  little,  and  was  recalled  in  dismee 
in  1687.  PhiUp  U.  died  in  1698,  and  his  sw- 
oessor  Philip  in.  for  some  years  continned  the 
effort  to  subdue  the  rebellious  HoUandecib 
But  the  Dutch  by  this  time  had  created  a  fiaet 
that  made  them  the  first  naval  power  of  tbe 
world.  Their  ships,  were  manned  by  70,000 
hardy  and  daring  seamen,  who  swept  the  re- 
motest seas  of  Spanish  commerce,  and  fiaaUy 
so  impoverished  the  king  of  Spain  by  inler> 
eepting  the  remittances  of  treasure  from  the 
colonies,  that  at  length  in  1609  he  agreed  to  a 
truce  for  12  years.  During  the  peaoe  internal 
dissensions  broke  out  in  Holland  between  the 
Oalvinists  and  Arminians,  whose  theological 
differences  were  made  the  basis  of  pdHleal 
parties,  who  contended  fbr  their  reepective 
tonets  with  great  seal  and  bitterness.    These 
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diBennoin  ware  fomented  by  the  ambitions 
Ifiiince,  wko  aepired  to  become  here^tarj 
tovereigB  of  Holland,  and  was  already  by  his 
hiilnenoe  over  the  army  exercising  a  species 
of  dictatorship.    He  was  opposed  by  the  ven* 
erable  Bameveldt,  one  of  the  most  illnstrions 
of  the  Dntch  statesmen,  who  had  rendered  the 
most  ffignal  serrices  to  the  republic,  and  was 
^  head  of  the  Arminian  party,  or  as  they 
eune  to  be  called  the  Remonstrants,  from  a 
remonstrance  which  they  published  in  favor  of 
uuversal  toleration.    The  Oalvinist  party,  of 
which  Manrioe  was  chief,  were  soon  known 
as  Anti-Remonstrants,  and  those  names  con- 
tinue to  be  nsed  in  Holland  to  the  present 
day.    The  Oalvinists  prevailed  in  the  contest 
for  the  political  supremacy,  and  Bameveldt  and 
the  fiunoos  Grotius,  another  eminent  leader  of 
the  Remonstrants,  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
treawn.  After  an  infamous  trial,  in  which  party 
i|Nte  and  popular  clamor  were  brought  to  bear 
en  the  judges,  Bameveldt  was  condenmed  and 
ezeeuted.  May  18, 1619,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Qrotias  by  an  artifice  escaped  from  prison, 
and  took  reftige  in  iVanee.    On  the  expiration 
of  the  trace  in  1621,  the  war  with  Spain  was 
renewed.    After  the  death  of  Maurice,  who  was 
sQceeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  operations 
en  land  were  not  for  some  time  prosecuted 
wiAi  much  vigor,  but  on  sea  the  Dutch  dis- 
played great  energy.    They  attacked  Peru  with 
sDceeas,  and  conquered  St.  Salvador  and  a  large 
pocton  of  Brazil,  which  at  that  period  belong- 
ed to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    They  also  made 
inoMSsnt  attacks  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Dutch  empire  in  that*  part  of  the  world.    On 
thegeoenu  pacification  of  Europe  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  a  final  treaty  was  made 
#ith  Spain,  whidi  at  length  acknowledged  the 
indepei^enoe  of  Holland  after  it  had  been 
practically  maintained  for  70  years.    A  few 
yean  later  the  republic  became  involved  in  war 
with  the  English  commonwealth,  and  several 
great  nsral  battles  were  fought  between  the 
celebrated  Dutch  commimders  Van  Tromp, 
De  Royter,  and  De  Witt,  and  the  famous  Eng- 
Mi  admiral  Blake.    In  a  tremendous  engage- 
inent  near  the  €k>odwin  sands,  Dec.  9,  1652, 
the  Dutch  were  victorious,  and  the  triumphant 
Van  Tromp  sailed  along  the  English  coast  with 
a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  indicate  that  he 
had  swept  the  channel  of  English  ships.    An- 
other mat  fight  took  place  in  Feb.  165S,  be- 
tween Blake  imd  Van  Tromp,  which  lasted  8 
^ya,  and  in  which  both  ^des  claimed  the  vi<^ 
tory.  In  Uie  following  June  the  fleets,  each  num- 
^ring  about  100  vessels,  again  met,  the  Dutch 
eoumanded  by  Van  Tromp,  De  Witt,  and  De 
Koyter,  and  the  English  by  Blake,  Monk,  and 
I^;  and  after  an  obstinate  battle  the  Dutch 
were  totally  defeated.    Undismayed  by  this 
^saster,  the  Dutch  sent  to  sea  a  still  greater 
fleet  in  July  under  Van  Tromp,  which  encoun- 
tered the  English  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Van 
IVomp  was  IdUed  at  an  early  period  of  the 


battle,  and  the  Dntch  were  again  beaten  with 
the  loss  of  6,000  men.  Peace  was  soon  after 
concluded  between  the  two  republics,  and  Hol- 
land immediately  engaged  in  a  war  with  Por- 
tugal concerning  their  respective  possessions  in 
Brazil,  in  which  many  Portuguese  vessels  were 
captured.  The  war,  however,  ended  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  Brazil  in  1654.  In 
1665  Charles  H.  of  England  declared  war 
against  Holland,  and  hostilities  on  the  ocean 
were  prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  De  Ruyter  gaining  a  great  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  even  threatening  to  in- 
vade England ;  while  in  the  following  month, 
after  another  engagement,  the  Dutch  admirals 
were  forced  to  iSke  refuge  in  their  harbors.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  De  Ruyter  sailed 
up  the  Thames  with  his  fleet,  burnt  the  shipping 
at  Sheemess  fmd  Chatham,  and  blockaded  for  a 
short  period  the  port  of  London.  A  month  later 
the  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1668  Holland  entered  into  an  idli- 
ance  with  England  and  Sweden  to  check  the 

growing  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who 
ad  sei^  upon  the  10  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  fickle  and  deceitfbl  Charles 
n.,  however,  being  bribed  by  Louis,  ordered  a 
treacherous  attack  on  a  rich  Dutch  fleet  from 
Smyrna,  in  March,  1672,  which  was  bravely  re- 
pulsed. Three  days  afterward  he  declared  war 
against  his  late  allies,  and  sent  a  force  to  coope- 
rate with  the  French.  Sweden  also  joined  ihe 
league  against  the  Dutch,  and  Louis  invaded 
Holland  at  the  head  of  120,000  men  command- 
ed by  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and  in  a  few 
days  conquered  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Gel- 
derland,  and  Overyssel.  The  Dutch,  whose 
forces  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  were  beside 
divided  and  weakened  by  the  most  violent  con- 
tests between  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Orange  and  the  opponents  of  that  party,  head- 
ed by  the  grand  pensionary  John  I)e  Witt  and 
his  brother  Cornelius,  by  whose  infiuence  the 
oflSoe  of  stadtholder  had  been  abolished  in  1650 
and  the  states-general  made  the  supreme  power. 
The  partisans  of  De  Witt  proposed  to  remove 
the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies  rather  than 
submit ;  but  the  yoxmg  prince  of  Orange,  Wil- 
liam in.,  aft^erward  long  of  England,  encour- 
aged the  people  to  resist,  and  declared  he  would 
die  in  the  last  ditch.  He  was  made  stadtholder 
by  acclamation,  was  intrusted  with  dictatorial 
power,  and  the  De  Witts  were  massacred  by 
a  mob  at  the  Hague.  The  desperate  resolution 
was  taken  to  cut  open  the  ^Ukes  and  let  in  the 
ocean  to  drown  the  countnr  and  its  invader^ 
This  expedient  was  successful,  and  the  baffled 
French  were  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
Peace  was  restored  in  1674.  In  1677  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  continued  to  hold  su- 
preme and  almost  absolute  power  in  Holland, 
was  married  to  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  H.  of  England,  and  attained  the  throne 
of  England  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  During 
his  life,  and  for  several  years  after  his  death 
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in  1701,  Holland  bore  a  oonspicnons  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  waged  by  the  European  powers 
against  France  to  check  the  ambitions  projects 
of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  death  of  William  III.  the 
anti-Orange  party  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  no 
stadtholder  was  appointed,  except  in  the  prov- 
ifice  of  Friesluid,  which  recognized  the  heredi- 
tary claim  of  his  cousin  John  William,  sumamed 
Friso.  The  republic  was  governed  by  the  states- 
general,  the  grand  pensionaiy,  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive was  styled,  being  till  his  death  in  1720  the 
eminent  statesman  and  diplomatist  Heinsius. 
In  1747,  the  Orange  party  having  regained  the 
ascendency,  William  TV.  was  made  stadtholder 
of  the  republic ;  and  on  his  death  in  1751  his 
infant  son  William  V.  succeeded  to  the  office, 
which  he  held  till  1795,  when  Holland  was 
conquered  by  France,  ani'the  Batavian  repub- 
lic established.  During  the  7  years^  war,  horn 
1758  to  1763,  Holland  remained  neutral ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  American  revolution  she 
became  involved  in  war  with  England,  and  her 
fleet  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  English 
on  the  Dogger  bank  in  1782,  after  a  bloody 
fight.  The  French  revolution  found  warm  par- 
tisans in  Holland  among  the  anti-Orange  fciction, 
and  their  sympathy  and  assistance,  together 
with  an  intense  frost  which  enabled  the  french 
army  to  pass  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  ice  in 
the  winter  of  1794-^5,  rendered  the  conquest 
of  Holland  by  Gen.  Pichegru  an  easy  task.  The 
Batavian  republic,  which  in  its  closing  years 
was  administered  by  the  director  Schimmelpen- 
nick,  a  statesman  and  patriot  of  eminent  ability 
and  integrity,  terminated  in  1806  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Holland  into  a  kingdom,  on  the  throne 
of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  placed  his 
brother  Louis.  Louis  ruled  with  moderation 
and  kindness,  but  his  preference  of  the  interests 
of  Holland  to  those  of  France  gave  such  offence 
to  his  imperial  brother,  that  in  1810  he  abdi- 
cated, and  Holland  was  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  been  in  exile  in  England,  wasdeclarea 
king  Jby  an  assembly  of  notables,  under  the  title 
of  William  I.,  with  a  constitution  limiting  his 
power  within  moderate  boimds.  The  10  ancient 
provinces  which  had  remained  under  Spanish 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution  of  the 
16th  century,  and  had  subsequently  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  annexed  to  Hol- 
land by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  power  of  sufficient  force  to  serve 
as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  France  toward 
the  N.  E.  The  difference  of  race,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  however,  prevented  the 
assimilation  of  the  two  sections  into  one  nation ; 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1880  the  10  southern  provinces  revolted,  and, 
aided  by  the  French,  established  their  inde- 
pendence as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  king.  Since  the 
separation  Holland  has  continued  flourishing 
and  peaceful,  and  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
prosperity  and  opulence.    In  1848,  after  the 


French  revolution  of  that  year,  the  oonststntiflB 
was  still  farther  liberalized,  and  eztenmve  re- 
forms were  introduced.  William  L  abdicated 
in  1840  in  favor  of  his  son  William  XL,  who 
died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  EL, 
the  present  king. 

NETHEBIANDS,  Lakouaob  A2n>  Litkba- 
TUBS  OF  THB.  The  origin  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage has  been  the  subject  of  con^erable  coo- 
troversy.  The  philologists,  of  the  last  centoxr 
derived  it  directly  from  the  old  Frisian,  which 
they  regarded  as  holding  the  same  relation  to 
it  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  to  the  English. 
Bask  was  the  first  to  declare  that  th^  view 
was  not  wholly  correct  He  supposed  that  the 
modem  Dutch  was  indeed,  at  first^  a  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Frisian,  but  that  this  develop- 
ment was  arrested,  and  the  current  of  the  1»- 
guage  essentially  dianged,  by  an  irmptiQn  at  a 
remote  period  of  Saxons  and  Franks  into  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rhine.  By  this  theory  he 
accounted  for  the  presence  of  such  forms  as 
tand  (tooth)  for  the  old  Friman  t6thy  and  iofs 
(do)  for  the  old  Frisian  dua.  More  recent  in<> 
vestigations,  however,  have  shown  that  many 
of  the  Dutch  inflectional  forms  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  corresponding  Frisian  ones ;  thus  tiie 
Dutch  infinitives  and  weak  substantives  end  id 
eny  a  termination  certainly  not  yonnger  than 
the  Frisian  one.  in  a.  The  inference  is,  there- 
fore, that  a  single  language,  belonging  to  ths 
Low  Crerman  division  of  the  Teutonic  group, 
was  originally  common  to  both  Friedand  ani 
Holland ;  that  this  was  spoken  iutwo  dialects; 
and  that  the  northern  of  thoee  dialects  beooat 
the  modem  Frisian  of  Friesland,  while  from 
the  southern  came  the  modem  Dutch  of  Hol- 
land. The  Dutch  seems  also  to  contain  a  few 
remains  of  the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  rerj  an- 
cient tongue  spoken  by  the  old  Gallie  trib^ 
such  as  the  possessive  pronoun  kun  (their).  It 
is  leu  sonorous  but  softer  than  the  Upp»  or 
High  German,  from  which  it  especially  ciSen 
in  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sibilant  con- 
sonants and  hard  diphthongs.  Its  ssmtax  If 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  German.  'Die  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  are  its  de- 
scrintive  energy  and  its  power  of  compositioa. 
In  wis  latter  respect  it  excels  all  the  modov 
members  of  the  Gotho-Teutonio  family  except 
the  Icelandic.  Its  scientific  nomenclature  ad- 
mits not  only  of  such  substantives  as  «f«rr»> 
hunde  (astronomy  ;  Germ.  Stemhunde),  but  o€ 
the  corresponding  elective  forms  like  Mtem- 
hundig  (astronomical;  Germ.  aMtnmondtdi^j 
which  in  German  are  generally  taken  from 
exotic  sources.  It  is  especially  rich  in  tenns  be- 
long^g  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  its 
maritime  vocabulary  all  the  northern  natioDS^ 
including  the  EngiiBh,  are  indebted  for  a  mnlti* 
tude  of  words.  The  chief  dialects  spoken  in 
the  Netherlands  are  the  Friiuan  ^9ee  Fbisuh 
Lanouagb  and  Litsratubs)  ;  tiie  Flemish  (see 
Flemish  Lanouaob  avd  Ltteratube)  ;  the  dia- 
lect of  Groningen  and  Ovenrssel,  which  ^h 
proaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  High 
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Gennan ;  and  the  dialect  of  Gelderland.  The 
laflt  two  have  no  literature  of  any  note. — ^The 
irat  deyelopment  of  the  literatnre  of  the 
Ketherlandfl)  abont  the  middle  of  the  Idfh 
oentarj,  waa  Flemiah  rather  than  Datch,  and 
this  eontinned  to  be  the  case  for  more  than 
850  years.  Bat  aboat  1670  the  rederijkenkamer 
ei  Amsterdafll,  through  the  efforts  of  three 
HMD,  assomed  the  character  of  a  literarj-  acad- 
emy. These  were  the  reformer  D.  Coomhert 
062a-'9O),  H.  L.  Spiegel  (154»-1612).  and  Roe- 
mer  Vissdier  (1547-1620),  the  real  fonnders 
d  modem  Dntch  literature.  Ooomhert's  pro- 
doetions  are  mostly  treatises  on  morality  and 
theology ;  bat  one  of  his  poems,  Wilhelmus  van 
Ntmauwen,  is  still  the  favorite  national  song  of 
Holland.  The  ^osthomoos  poem  of  Spiegel, 
the  Eertipiegelj  is  of  an  ethic  kind.  This  tri- 
mnnrate  rendered  great  service  by  the  gram- 
matical works  published  under  their  direction 
by  the  Amsterdam  kamer.  A  linguistic  labor 
ef  atill  greater  importance  was  the  Butch-La- 
tin dictionary,  begun  by  the  celebrated  printer 
Plantin  iri514-'89),  and  finished  by  his  dis- 
oble  C.  Kilian  (died  1607).— At  the  beginning 
er  the  17th  century,  and  for  many  years  la- 
ter, HoDand,  a  powerftd,  wealthy,  and  free 
eommoawealth,  was  preeminently  the  literary 
eountry  of  Europe.  The  devotion  of  the  learned 
to  the  ancient  languages  was  ardent  and  almost 
withoQt  parallel  elsewhere ;  but  a  golden  age 
of  vernacular  literature  was  ushered  in  by  P. 
0.  van  Hooft  (1681-1647),  who  gave  a  sweet- 
nest  and  harmony  before  unknown  to  Dutch 
speech.  His  amatonr  and  Anacreontic  lines 
bsTe  not  been  excdled  by  any  later  writer; 
indhiBN'^derlandKhe  Bistorien,  embracing  the 
yean  between  1566  and  1587,  is  a  model  of 
stately  historical  narrative.  J.  van  Oats  (1577- 
16(10),  or  "Father  Oats,"  as  his  countrymen 
love  to  style  him,  wrote  for  the  multitude, 
whose  d^cendants  still  almost  know  his  poems 
by  heart  Although  recent  judicious  criticism 
has  somewhat  minified  the  fame  so  long  en- 
joyed by  J.  van  den  Vondel  (1687-1689),  his 
u  stOI  die  greatest  poetical  name  of  the  cen- 
tniy.  He  wrote  much,  dramas,  lyrics,  and* 
latires,  and  had  a  multitude  of  disciples  and 
imitators.  One  of  the  best  is  Antonides  van 
derCK)es(1647-'84).  J.  Oudaan  (1628-'02)  is 
the  anther  of  two  dramas  worthy  of  note,  Jo- 
^tnma  Gray  and  JKbning  Eonradijn  ;  and  other 
dramatic  writers  are  G.  A.  Bredero  (1586- 
U18),  8.  Ooster,  W.  van  der  Nieuwlandt  (1684- 
16S6),  the  Fleming  J.  Zevecot  (1604-'46),  whose 
Megk  tan  Ley&n  ("  Siege  of  Leyden")  may 
•tffl  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  L  Rotgans 
(1645-1710),  whose  dramas  are  much  better 
tbn  his  tedious  epic,  WilUm  111.  A  man  of 
Itfge  learning  and  much  descriptive  talent,  O. 
Tin  Hnyghens  (1696-1687),  produced  some  not 
ui|rfeiflliig  didaotic  poems,  like  the  Zedenprin- 
*«  ("Rctures  of  Manners"^,  Hofwijh,  and 
yo9fhut^  which  with  others  ne  included  in  a 
MQeotion  bearing  the  quaint  title  Korenbloe- 


men  C^Kuebotties**)-  ^  rhymed  narrative, 
the  Masker  tan  der  Wereld^  by  the  Flemish 
Jesuit  A.  Poirtiers  (1606-'76),  was  once  very 
popular.  The  Lof  der  Feldweht  ("  Eulogy  of 
Avarice^')  and  the  domestic  elegies  of  J.  de 
Decker  (160»-'66)  are^yet  frequentiy  quoted; 
Boeelijne  Ooehie$  is  a  p'retty  idyllic  efftision  by 
D.  Joncktyns  (bom  1600);  and  the  pastond 
poems  of  J.  B.  Wellekens  (1658-1726)  are 
graceful  and  imaginative.  The  almost  univer- 
sal use  of  Latin,  as  a  language  through  which 
a  vastly  larger  audience  could  be  reached,  left 
littie  room  for  Dutch  prose.  Several  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  both  from  the  original 
tongues  and  the  Vulgate,  some  biblical  com- 
mentaries, and  a  number  of  other  theological 
treatises  met  with  a  wide  circulation.  The 
Bcttaa/tecihe  Arcadia  of  J.  van  Heemskerk 
(1697-1666),  suggested  by  the  Deeamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  is  the  only  work  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  romance.  Beside  Hooft,  the  histo- 
rians are  P.  0.  Bor  (1669-1686),  E.  van  Mete- 
ren  (1586-1612),  L.  Aitzema  (1600-'69),  and 
G.  Brandt  (1626-'85).  The  Dutch  navigators, 
as  Barentz  and  Heemskirk  in  thei#  search  for 
a  north-east  passage,  Gerritszoon  in  the  Aus- 
tralian regions,  and  Noort  and  Spilbergen  in 
the  extreme  Orient,  added  much  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge  in  this  century.  Many  of  these 
explorers  wrote  narratives  of  their  voyages,  ver- 
sions of  which  appeared  in  various  languages. 
Among  these  works  are  J.  Nieuwhof  on  Ohina 
(1665),  P.  Baldens  on  Oeylon  and  Malabar 
(1672),  M.  G.  de  Vries  on  Japan  (1642),  G. 
Schouten  on  the  East  Indies  (1696),  0.  de 
Bruyn  on  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia 
(1698),  and  W.  Bosman  on  Guinea  (1705).— 
The  18th  century  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
its  predecessor.  The  literature  of  the  17th 
century  gave  way  in  the  18th  to  imitation  of 
French  models.  Few  authors  escaped  this 
contagion.  One  of  these,  however,  is  H.  K. 
Poot  (1689-1788),  the  fermer-poet,  whose  style 
is  pure  and  natural,  and  whose  erotic  and  idyl- 
lic verses  are  marked  by  ease  and  liveliness. 
His  most  striking  pieces,  perhaps,  are  Waehten 
(""Watching"^  and  LandUven  ("Rural  life']). 
A  biblical  epic  which  has  considerable  merit 
but  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  bad 
imitations,  is  the  Abraham  of  A.  Hoogvliet 
(1687-1768).  The  Rotteetroom  of  D.  Smits 
(1702-'52)  also  originated  a  school  known  as 
the  stream  poets,  who  sang  the  beauties  of  all 
the  Dutch  nvers.  Of  the  two  brothers  W.  van 
Haren  (K10-'68)  and  O.  Z.  van  Haren  (1718- 
79),  the  elder  left  a  legendary,  knightly  tale  in 
verse,  Frieo^  and  some  lighter  compositions, 
among  which  are  Leonidfu^enechelyh  Leven 

E  Human  Life"),  and  the  Mo/  win  den  Vreds 
Oourt  of  Peace");  tiie  youuffer  was  the  au- 
or  of  two  tragedies  and  a  lyrical  epic,  De 
Oueeen,  woven  out  of  the  popular  national  bal- 
lads. A  sort  of  transition  poetical  period,  the 
dawn  of  the  day  of  Bilderdvk  and  ToUens,  be- 
gins with  1780.   It  was  initiated  by  J.  Bellamy 
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(175T-^)j  whose  Boot^  is  the  most  touohing 
and  beaatifdl  ballad  in  the  language,  and  was 
further  characterized  hj  the  astronomer  P. 
Nienwland  (1764-'98),  whose  Orion  is  a  statdr 
and,  in  some  portions,  sublime  epic,  and  hj  H. 
van  Alphen  (died  1808),  whose  poems  for  chil- 
dren, have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The 
purest  prose  of  the  century  is  that  of  J.  van 
EfTen  (1684-1T85),  who  possessed  not  a  little 
of  the  humor  and  grace  of  his  model,  Ad- 
dison, of  whose  chief  work  his  Molkmdsehe 
Sfkctatar  is  an  imitation.  The  romance  style 
was  developed  by  two  women,  A.  Beken  (1741 
-1804)  and  E.  Wolff  (1788-1804) ;  their  novels, 
written  in  coiyunction,  though  somewhat  dif- 
fuse, are  suoce^ful  pictures  of  Dutch  life  and 
manners.  The  lengthened  Vaderlandtche  Hu* 
torie  of  J.  Wagenaar  (1709-'08)  is  impartial  and 
trustworthy,  but  the  diction  is  rather  dull  and 
heavy.  The  other  historians  are  G.  van  Loon 
(bom  1688),  8.  Styl  (1781-1804),  and  A.  Kluit 
(1787-1807).  T^i^Vadwla/nd^eheWoordenboek 
(1785-1800),  in  nearly  40  volumes,  by  J.  Kok, 
is  a  treasury  of  information  concerning  the 
history  and  topography  of  Holland.  In  philol- 
ogy L.  ten  Kate  (1674-1782)  anticipated  many 
of  the  ideas  of  Grimm  and  the  later  Teutonic 
school.  He  and  B.  Huydecoper  (1695-1778), 
who  edited  one  or  two  of  the  old  iiemish  diro- 
nides,  were  of  great  service  to  their  native 
tongue.  D.  ,van  Hoogstraaten  (1658-1724)  at- 
tained some  eminence  as  a  leziccwrapher.  In 
science  the  philosophers  W.  J.  Wravesande 
(1648-1742),  N.  Hartsoeker  (1666-1725),  and 
P.  van  Musschenbroek  (1692-1761)  gained  a 
European  renown,  as  did  those  disciples  of 
Boerhaave.  P.  Oamper  (1722-^89)  and  G.  van 
Bwieten  (1700-'72).  J,  Lulof  (1711-'68)  wrote 
on  geography,  and  the  Schultens  and  8.  Ran 
were  well  known  as  orientalists. — ^The  modem 
revival  of  Dutch  letters  is  coincident  with  the 
French  revolution,  having  fairly  commenced 
some  little  time  before  the  opening  of  the  19th 
century.  Rhynvis  Feith  (1758-1824)  did  much 
toward  bringing  in  this  new  epoch.  His  rep- 
utation is  still  maintained  by  a  series  of  admir- 
able historical  odes,  including  one  on  De  Buy-  • 
ter,  and  one  entitled  WashingUm,  The  Taal, 
Sehilderhunst,  and  other  productions  of  0. 
Loots  (1764-1884)  bear  much  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Helmers,  but  are  much  superior  in 
energy  and  force.  E.  A.  Borger  (1775-1820),  a 
theologian,  A.  Simons  (1769-1884),  and  J.  Kan- 
telaar  (1759-1821)  have  also  left  several  taste- 
fdl  and  polished  lyrics.  But  the  gteatest  of 
modem  Dutch  poets,  if  not  of  all  Dntdi  poets, 
is  Willem  Bilderdyk  (1786-1881).  Of  his  mul- 
titudinous works,  Letden$  Ban^  0*^^  Disas- 
ter of  Leyden'')  is  full  of  spirited  action  and 
sustained  interest;  the  Ziekte  der  GeUerden 
0^ Maladies  of  the  Learned'^)  is  a  powerful 
treatment  of  a  sulyect  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing ;  and  the  Buitmmen  ("  Country  Life")  pos- 
sesses every  beauty  but  that  of  originality. 
His  most  remarkable  composition,  however^  is 


an  epic  entitled  Ondenang  d&r  eenU  WM 
("  Destraotion  of  the  First  World"),  of  wUd 
only  the  first  5  books  were  completed.  lb 
same  author^s  Oegehiedeni$  der  VtuMiuidtyk 
prose,  has  been  published  since  his  dealh  \ff 
B.  F.  Tydeman.  Another  poet  of  unboimdei 
poDularityis  H.  O.  ToUens  (1780-1856).  Espe* 
cifdly  admirable  are  his  narrative^oem  De  Ow- 
mntering  op  NotH$  Zembla^  an  account  ci  Bi* 
rentz's  famous  expedition  in  1594-'6,  his  billidi 
Jan  win  Schc^elaar  and  Kenau  Hamhofy  nd 
his  stirring  national  lyric,  the  Wapenbmt,  Tbi 
example  and  influence  of  Bilderdyk  and  ToQeoi 
have  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  minor  bard& 
Some  of  the  most  meritorious  are  J.  F.  Bosdyk 
(died  1850);  B.  H.  Lulofe  (1787-1849),  anther 
of  the  Watennood;  W.  Mersschet  (died  184^ 
whose  De  goude  BruUqft  is  justly  praised;  E 
A.  Spandaw  (bom  1775),  of  whose  woib  tin 
Neerlande  Zeeroem  and  the  VaderlaruMe  Phbj 
are  popular;  W.  de  Olercq  (1798-1644),  a  cel- 
ebrated improvisator;  J.  Immerzeel  (1771- 
1841),  also  known  for  his  biogrfl^hies  of  (k 
artists;  B.  Klyn  (1764-1829);  A.  C.W.St^ 
ring  van  den  Wildenborch  (1767-1840),  th« 
best  modern  humorist,  of  whose  peculiar  Dtt- 
ner  his  lamhen  and  Zephir  en  Ctorii  are  good 
examples ;  and  P.  Hoens  (1767-1848).  liriog 
lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  are  I.  da  Coito,  a 
Jew,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Tollens,  oeca> 
pies  the  highest  place  in  the  modem  DM 
Pamassus;  C.  G.  Withuys;  8.  J.  yan  d« 
Bergh;  J.  van  Beers,  whose  latest  TohnM 
(I860)  is  called  Letenleelden ;  J.  A.  Alber- 
oingk  Thym,  L.  van  den  Broek,  and  J.  J.  L 
ten  Kate.  Among  those  who  wrote  for  tbi 
stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ceotoiT 
were  8.  J.  Wisselins  (1769-1845),  J.  Noobi, 
J.  van  Wah-^  (1769-1887),  H.  H.  Klyn,  and  A. 
Loosjes  (1761-181S),  the  last  of  whom  also  gife 
to  the  world  some  pleasant  tales  andsk^ 
es.  Still  later  dnunatists  are  the  prcdifie 
comedy  writer  Ruysch  and  J.  HUman.  Tbe 
novels  of  £.  Kist  (1758-1822)  and  of  A.F(^ 
(1788-1812)  are  still  much  read;  but  Ukj 
have  been  excelled  by  the  romances  of  I 
van  Lennep  (born  1802),  a  son  of  D.  J.  ^ 
Lennep  (1774-1858).  He  has  published  » se- 
ries of  historical  tales  under  tne  general  title 
Onte  Vovrouden^  and  some  of  hia  woiia, » 
"The  Rose  of  Dekama"  and  *»The  Adopted 
Son,"  have  been  translated  in  England  and 
America.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  goodw- 
stract  of  the  history  of  Holland,  2  or  3  Hv* 
comedies,  and  many  poems.  The  tales  of  J. » 
Vries  (bom  1774),  A.  Drost  (1810-^34),  C.  P. 
K  Robid6  van  der  Aa  (1791-1851),  P.  A.  B.  na 
Limburg  Brouwer,  and  0.  van  Sohaidc  (bon 
1808),  have  had  a  large  circulation.  Aj  * 
model  of  prose  style,  J.  fi.  van  der  Palm  (1^ 
1840)  is  esteemed  superior  even  to  Van  £ff«"» 
whUe  M.  0.  van  Hall  (bom  1767),  J.  ^^ 
(1767-1845)  and  Amorie  vanderHoeTen(bortt 
1798)  are  likewise  celebrated  as  prose  wntert 
and  orators.   J.  W.  te  Water  (1740-1822)  aad  J. 
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Sdieltema  (176(^1885),  indomestio  history,  and 
M.  Stuart  (1705-1826)  and  H.  Mnntinffbe  (1752- 
1824)  in  ecdesiastlGal  and  nniversid  history, 
hs?6  been  acoompanied  or  followed  hy  J.  H. 
Janssens,  G.  van  der  Maaten,  T.  Eoniyers,  J.  0. 
^  JoQgd  (whose  OetchiedenU  rtan  het  Neder- 
Itmdtthe  Zeeumen  was  completed  in  1856),  J.  0. 
den  Beer  Portngael,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  others. 
Whzen  Qeysbeek  (1779-1883)  is  the  author  of 
aTtloable  oritioal  anthology  of  the  Dutch  poets, 
lirinff  critics  and  liMratewn  are  W.  J.  A. 
JoDcfi>loet,  whose  edition  of  the  Reinaert  de  Vm 
it  the  best  yet  issued,  N.  Beets,  W.  J.  Hofdyk, 
A.  de  Jager,  and  D.  Buddingh.  The  Dutch  dic- 
tioniry  of  P.  Weiland  (1755-1842),  foundedupon 
that  of  Plantin  and  Eilian,  is  at  present  the  best 
kxiec^raphical  aathority.  The  orthography  of 
tht  language,  which  was  preyiously  very  un- 
Nttled,  was  rendered  uniform  by  the  adoption 
intiie  aohoolB,  in  1804,  of  the  system  proposed 
Ij  IL  8iegenbeek  (bom  1774),  the  compiler 
of  several  works  on  the  Dutch  language  and 
Ijtmtare.  In  ^ite  of  the  opposition  of  BU- 
dvdjk  and  others,  the  new  method  is  now  in 
gtteral  use.  A.  Ypey  (1769-1887)  and  West- 
rMMD  de  TQlandt  have  produced  some  valu- 
able e«ays  on  Datch  linguistics,  while  8.  F.  W. 
Soorda  van  Eysinga,  Hoffman,  A.  Hardeland^ 
md  o&ers  have  written  on  various  foreign  lan- 
guages. Qe^raphy  is  indebted  to  Hogendorp 
(died  1885),  to  Siebold,  and  to  Ueyfisiy  weQ 
koawn  miters  on  Japan,  and  for  descriptions 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  0.  J.  Temmindc  and 
J.  van  der  Aa.  The  other  sciences  are  repre- 
Mated  by  the  Vorsts  in  theology;  Mulder, 
whoae  chief  work  has  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
^  in  dMmistry;  and  the  Yroliks,  0.  L. 
Bkme,  and  B.  B.  van  den  Bosch  in  the  nat- 
«nl  idences.  literary  and  philosophioal  so- 
cietiea,  pablishing  Tslnable  transactions,  exist 
ia  Leyden,  Utre^t,  Haarlem,  and  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indiea  at  Batavia,  while  the  Kaninglijh 
ht^iMy  formed  daring  the  reu^  of  Louis  Bo- 
na|MUrte  upon  the  plan  of  the  ^^nch  institute, 
is  the  hi^teet  scientdfio  authority  of  the  land. 
The  leaduig  critical  and  learned  journal  is  the 
YttderJandK^  Letteroe/hingeny  established  in 
the  last  century,  and  which  for  many  years 
nbeeqoent  to  1808  had  a  rival  styled  JReeensent 
99kdef£Kententen, 

MTTLE,  the  name  of  various  species  of 
the  genns  wrHea  fLat.  uro^  to  bum),  herbaceous 
P^tB  armed  with  stinging  hairs,  contact  with 
vhidiproduces  a  burning  sensation.  The 
large  stiiiging  nettle  (U.  dioic<n^  linn.)  grows  in 
duters  about  the  roadsides,  with  stems  fh>m 
S  to  6  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  heart- 
ilttped.  and  tooUied ;  its  flowers  smaU,  obscure, 
p<n,  Dome  in  azUlary  panides,  which  appear 
n  pain,  spreading  and  branched.  The  small 
p0^  (€,  urenB^  Linn.)  is  an  annual,  appearing 
a  Heh  gardens  as  a  weed ;  it  has  leaves  with  8 
to  5  nerves,  and  axillsry  racemes,  which  are 
mUj  simple  and  generally  shorter  than  the 
«af  stalk;  the  who^  plant  is  covered  with 
"N^  hairs  like  the  preceding.    Both  are 


adrentitions  from  Europe.  The  tail  wild  nettle 
(JT,  gracilis^  Alton)  is  very  distinct  from  these, 
with  slenderer  and  long-petioled  leaves,  smaller 
flowers,  and  scarcely  any  stmging  hairs  except 
on  the  petioles  and  nrincipal  veins  of  the 
leaves;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  moist  grounds 
of  the  northern  states.  The  purplish  nettle 
(  Ul  purpurtuceni,  Nuttall)  has  ovate  and  mostly 
heart-shaped  leaves,  globular  flower  clusterS| 
and  a  slender  stem  from  6  inches  to  8  feet  high, 
beset  with  scattered  stinging  bristles,  which 
are  likewise  found  upon  other  portions  of  the 
plant ;  it  occurs  in  ahady  placemen  the  alluvial 
soils  of  Kentucky  and  southward. — ^The  nettles 
belong  to  the  natural  order  of  urticacetBy  whose 
prevailing  qualities  are  acrid  and  narcotic. 
The  species  of  this  order  are  widely  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  sometimes  found 
growing  in  the  driest  places,  and  then  andn 
in  the  dampest  recesses  of  the  forest.  The 
stingin|g  j^roperty  of  the  juice,  resident  in 
the  hairs,  is  owing  to  its  excessive  causticity; 
and  in  some  East  Indian  species  this  is  very 
remarkable.  The  wounds  from  the  devil's 
leaf  iV.  urentmima)  are  said  to  have  caused 
death.  Some  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed 
to  certain  other  kinds,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  stalk  of  some  species  i^ords  a 
kind  of  hemp  used  for  making  lines  and  cord- 
age. According  to  Roxbur^,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  U.  tuberoia  are  esculent,  being  eaten 
raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  by  the  natives  of  cer- 
tain districts  in  the  East  Indies.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  of  an  E^^tian  species  (C^.  membrarui-' 
eea)  are  ooneddered  as  an  emmenagogue.  The 
total  number  of  species  in  the  order  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  800. — ^There  are  other  plants 
bemng  the  name  of  nettle,  such  as  the  nettle 
tree  (eeltu)^  having  leaves  resembling  some 
kinds  of  nettle,  but  the  similarity  ends  there ; 
and  the  dead  nettles  (lamium),  which  however 
belonff  to  the  natnral  order  of  labiatay  or  the 
mint  uunlly. 

NETTLE  RASH  (uHiamaX  an  exanthem 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  patches  whiter 
or  redder  than  the  surroundii«  skin,  and  at- 
tended with  intense  itching.  T^e  disease  has 
been  divided  into  three  varieties:  urticaria 
febrUii^  U.  sMnida^  and  IT.  tuberoM,  The  feb- 
rile variety  is  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  general 
uneasiness,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  trouble- 
some itdiing  and  the  appearance  of  an  erup- 
tion, commAnly  most  ab^dant  about  the 
shoulders,  loins,  or  thiirhs.  The  patches  are 
irregular  in  size  and  form,  sometimes  rose- 
colored  with  whitish  border,  sometimes  white 
with  rose-colored  border,  sometimes  few  in 
numbei^  sometimes  cov^pn^  the  greater  part 
of  the  sur&ce,  and  giving  nse  on  the  face  to 
great  disfigurement  and  a  feeling  of  stlffliess 
and  tension.  The  patches  are  evanescent,  rap- 
idly dis^pearing  but  only  to  give  place  to  a 
new  empaon.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  dis- 
ease is  i^t  to  be  attended  wiUi  a  little  fever, 
but  this  soon  subsides,  and  after  a  variable 
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time,  generany  about  a  week,  the  enipdon 
disappears,  leaving  no  traces.  In  U,  etanida 
there  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  disease  is 
frequently  chronic,  the  eruption  often  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  several  times  a  day,  and 
frequently  assuming  tiie  i^pearance  of  long 
wheals  as  if  produced  by  a  whip.  U,  tuheroM 
is  the  rarest  and  the  moat  severe  of  the  forms 
of  netde  rash,  in  which  the  eruption  is  in 
the  form  of  red  swollen  patches  of  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching.  The  patches  extend  deeply  into  the 
skin,  are  numerous,  and  produce  a  very 
disagreeable  feeling  of  sweUmg  and  stiffhess. 
The  rash  commonly  shows  itself  in  the  even- 
ing to  disappear  in  the  morning,  leaving  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  prostration.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  habits  impaiiNdd  by  excess,  and  its 
course  is  often  tedious  and  intractable. — Nettle 
rash  is  most  common  in  nervous  persons 
with  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin,  and  conse- 
quently in  women  and  children.  Its  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  some  irritation  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  with  some  persons  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar article  of  diet  &  invariably  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  nettle  rash,  the  offending  article 
varying  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  only  to 
be  detected  bv  experience.  There  are  some 
ordinary  artides  of  diet,  as  mussels,  crabs, 
several  of  the  richer  varieties  of  fish,  ^., 
which  act  as  true  poisons  in  certain  individu- 
als, producing  a  violent  eruption  of  urticaria. 
Here  the  symptoms  are  often  excessively  severeL 
the  patient  suffering  ttom  intense  headache  and 
giddiness,  vident  nausea  and  vomiting,  colicky 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  firee  purging, 
&c.  Sometimes  there  are  violent  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  sometimes  a  total  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  motion.  The  febrile  reaction  is  often 
severe,  and  the  eruption  is  general,  attended 
with  great*  swelling  and  violent  itching  and 
tingling.  In  ordinary  febrile  urticaria^  rest, 
attention  to  diet,  a  cooling  regimen,  and  the 
use  of  the  tepid  bath,  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Oooasionally  an  alkaline  wash  may  be 
found  usefbl  in  reUeving  the  itching.  U,  eca- 
nida  is  an  intractable  complaint,  and  is  best 
treated  by  strict  regulation  of  the  diet.  In  the 
severer  forms  c^  nettle  rash  produced  by  fish 
poisoning,  Ao,j  the  rash  is  of  but  minor  conse- 
quence; l^e  poison  should  first  be  got  rid  of 
by  stimulating  emetics,  and  afterward  the  treat- 
mentmust  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 


gniduated  at  Yale  college  in  1809,  and  enterinff 
at  once  upon  the  study  of  theology  was  lic^ised 
to  preach  in  May,  181^,  by  the  west  association 
of  New  Haven  co.,  and  in  1817  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  south  consociation  of 
litchfield  CO.  He  hajl  studied  with  t^e  view 
of  becoming  a  missionary,  but  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  preaching  was  so  powerful  that 
he  was  induced  to  pcwtpone  carrying  out  his 
intention,  although  ne  aid  not  give  it  up  en- 


tirely until  1823,  when  hb  health  f^kd.  In- 
mediately  after  bdng  licensed  he  went  to  thi 
£.  part  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  visited  several  places  where  Daven- 
port had  labored  during  the  religious  excit^ 
ment  of  1740  and  1741,  and  whidi  stOl  shoved 
the  effect  of  his  teachings.  From  1812  to  18fi 
he  preached  revivals  in  82  viflages  of  Comee- 
ticut,  among  which  were  Derby,  Danbory, 
Bloomfield,  Chester,  Bolton,  Manchesttf ,  Sab- 
bury,  Waterbury,  Rocky  Hill,  New  H&Tea, 
Wethersfield,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  tnd  Tol- 
land; in  Massachusetis,  in  the  towns  of  Phti- 
field,  Lenox,  Lee,  and  Wilbraham ;  and  inKev 
York,  at  Saratosa,  Ballston,  Malta,  MStoa, 
Schenectady,  and  Nassau,  bi most. of  then 
places  his  ministrations  were  attended  wik 
the  greatest  success.  He  never  completelj  re- 
gained his  health  after  an  attack  in  182S  d 
typhus  fever,  from  whidh  fbr  a  long  time  he 
was  not  expected  to  recover.  Intheinteml 
of  quiet  which  his  enfeebled  constitatioa  d^ 
manded,  he  published  a  volume  of  '^  Village 
Hymns''  (New  York,  1824),  whidi  had  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  He  resumed  his  aetire 
labors  in  1824.  In  1827  he  went  to  YiigiBa 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  retoming  is 
1829  preached  in  New  Kngli^Tiii  and  New  M 
until  1881.  In  the  spring  of  that  vear  be  made 
a  voyage  to  Endand,  pasainff  scmft  time  also  la 
Scotland  ^d  Ireland,  but  his  preaching  £d 
not  satio^  the  expectations  that  had  beea 
^rmed  of  it.  Returning  in  1882,  hewisshoit- 
ly  afterward  appointed  professor  of  pastoni 
duty  in  the  newly  organized  theological  semi- 
nary at  East  Windsor ;  and  altiioo^  be  did  lat 
accept  the  ofSce,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  ti» 
place,  and  lectured  occasionidly  to  the  stndeote. 
Dr.  Nettleton's  sermons  were  chiefly  exten^ 
raneous,  and  often  doctrinal  rarely  addreMog 
themselves  to  the  imagination.  Li  his  (^ 
acter  there  was  a  vein  of  eccentrici^,  vhieli 
perhaps  hindered  to  no  small  extent  his  osefid- 
nees.  In  later  life  his  opposition  to  the  doctri- 
nal views  of  the  New  Haven  sdiool  of  theologf 
gave  a  decided  coloring  to  all  his  intellectoil 
efforts,  although  he  did  not  participate  pnbfielf 
in  the  controversy. 

NEUFCHATEL  (Germ.  Ifeuenhurg),  a  W. 
canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  consis^ 
of  the  former  principality  of  NenfchAtdaw 
the  county  of  Yalen^^  or  Valendis,  boimded 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  8.1^ 
Freyburg  and  Vaud,  S.  by  Vaud,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  France;  greatest  length 8«  m.,grea4- 
est  breadth  IS^m.;  area,  296  sq.  bl;  m-^. 
1842,  59,000;  in  1860,  over  78,000.  Serenl 
ridges  of  the  Jura  mountains  traverae  the  can- 
ton. The  lake  of  Neofchiktel,  28  m.  long,  7  & 
wide,  and  400  feet  de«p,  separatee  Nenfcbi^ 
ftom  Freyburg  and  Vaud,  and  is  connected 
with  the  river  Rhine  by  several  smaller  Wms 
and  streams.  Cattle,  wine,  fruit,  hemp,  ^ 
and  grain  are  the  principal  agricoHoral  pr<^ 
ducts,  but  the  grain  crop  is  not  sufficient  to 
austam  the  popiuation.    The  raising  of  cattle  is 
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the  moct  important  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dmtry.  With  the  exception  of  6,000  Roman 
Gtttholios,  the  people  all  belong  to  the  Re- 
formed chnrch.  The  principal  language  is 
French,  bnt  the  German  is  also  spoken.  Watch 
making,  lace  making,  and  cotton  mannfeictnre 
ore  the  leading  industrial  pursuits.  The  con- 
rtitotlon  of  the  canton  is  democratic.  Its  rev- 
enue averages  $60,000,  its  contribution  to  the 
federal  treasury  less  than  $5,000 ;  its  quota  of 
men  in  the  federal  army  is  1,662. — ^Neufchdtd 
belonged  to  Burgundy  until  A.  D.  1082,  when 
it  beoime  part  of  the  Carman  empire.  After 
having  been  a  fief  of  the  counts  of  Freyburg 
sod  the  margrave  of  Hochberg,  it  becmne  a  pos- 
seanon  of  the  Longueville  family,  and  was  in- 
herited from  them  by  WiUiam  III.  of  Orange, 
who  ceded  it  to  Prussia.  It  remained  with 
PnuBia  as  a  principality  with  a  separate  gov- 
ermnent  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  compelled 
Pnusia  to  cede  it  to  Marshd  Berthier.  In 
1814  Prussia  regained  possession  of  Neuf- 
eh^tel,  and  procured  its  admission  into  the 
6wi»  confeaeracjr,  it  bein^  the  only .  canton 
with  a  monarchical  constitution.  In  1848  a 
revohitionary  movement  severed  the  connec- 
tion with  Pruflfiia;  and  an  attempt  of  the 
royalist  party  in  1867  to  reinstate  the  Prussian 
ai^ority  having  been  frustrated,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  canton  was  at  last  recognized 
by  Prosaia,  May  26,  1867.— Neufohatbl,  the 
efpittly  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Seyon  into  the  lake  of  Neufchdtel;  pop. 
6,500.  It  contains  many  flourishing  industrial 
establishments,  two  hospitals  founded  by  be- 
nevolent citizens  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  and  $260,- 
000  respectively,  a  college,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  other  richly  endowed  institutions  of  public 
chirity. 

NEuHOF,  Thbodob  voht,  baron,  a  German 
adventorer^m  in  1690,  died  in  London,  Bee. 
U,  1756.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Westphalian 
nobUman,  studied  in  Monster  and  Cologne,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  latter  city  on  account  of 
havmg  killed  in  a  duel  a  young  man  of  high 
fiunHy,  and  obtained  through  the  influence  of 
ihe  Spanish  minister  at  the  Hague  a  lieuten- 
iDcy  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa.  He  fell 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  employed  during  18  years  as  inter- 
pr^  by  the  dey  of  Algiers.  In  1785  he  re- 
pured  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  chiefly 
composed  of  Tunisians  and  Algerians,  to  Oor- 
Bica  to  assist  that  island  in  its  strugffle  agidnst 
6«iH>a.  Baron  Neuhof  ingratiated  himself  so 
nnich  with  the  Oorsicans  l£at  they  elected  him 
aa  their  king,  April  15, 1786,  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  I.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
affiance  of  the  Netherlands;  but  the  French 
ccming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese  in 
1^  &e  Oorsicans  were  again  subdued,  and 
^eohof  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight.  In 
1741,  when  the  IVench  garrison  left  theidand, 
he  endeavored  to  regam  his  power,  but  was 
>^  enccessful,  and  spent  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  in  Englana,  where  a  subsciipoon, 


headed  by  Walpole,  saved  him  from  his  cred- 
itors. His  monument  bears  the  inscription: 
"Fortune  gave  him  a  kingdom,  and  in  his  old 
i^^e  withheld  bread  from  him." — ^There  are  va- 
rious other  versions  of  Neuhof  s  life  and  ad- 
ventures; but  the  above  is  that  most  generally 
credited  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  left  a 
son  who  assumed  the  name  of  Col.  Frederic, 
was  in  the  duke  of  Wftrtemberg's  service,  pub- 
lished two  historical  works  on  Corsica,  and  shot 
himself  in  Westminster  abbey,  Feb.  1, 1796. 

NEUILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Seine,  H  m.  N.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 
28,147.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  5  arches,  each  120  feet  wide. 
The  park,  which  extended  for  some  distance 
along  the  Seine,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Parisians,  but  has  been  cut  up  into  villa  sites. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  however  the 
ruined  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  populace, 
Feb.  25, 1848,  with  the  exception  of  one  wing. 
Louis  Philippe  adopted  the  title  of  count  of 
Neuilly  dunng  his  exile. 

NEUKOMM,  SioiSMUND,  chevalier,  a  Ger- 
man composer,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  July  10, 
1778,  died  in  Bonn  in  April,  1867.  He  was 
educated  by  his  kinsmen  Midiael  and  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  in  1829,  after  a  busy  career  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  accompanied  Prince 
Talleyrand  to  England,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  life.  He  excelled 
as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  his  ora- 
torios of  "Mount  Sinai,"  produced  at  tiie 
Derby  musical  festival  of  1881,  and  *<Qavid," 
at  that  of  Birmingham  in  1884,  are  impressive 
and  popular  works.  He  produced  in  addition 
to  these  an  immense  number  of  cantatas, 
songs,  psalms,  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  sym- 
phonies, quartets,  sonatas,  &c^  his  composi- 
tions, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  amounting 
to  nearly  800.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  partial  blindness ;  but  until 
his  retirement  to  Bonn,  a  few  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  was  an  indefatigable  traveUer 
over  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

NEUMANN,  Kabl  Fbiebbioh,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, bom  in  Reichmannsdorf,  near  Bam- 
berg, Dec.  22,  1708.  He  is  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  a  counting  house 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whence  he  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Heidelben?.  He  subse- 
quently studied  at  Munich  and  Gottingen,  and 
in  1822  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Spire,  but  was  compelled  on  account  of  his  lib- 
eral views  to  retire.  He  next  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
particularly  the  Chinese  and  Armenfan,  and  in 
}829-'80  visited  China  to  make  a  collection  of 
works  by  native  authors.  He  returned  to  Eu- 
rope with  10,000  volumes,  of  which  2,500  ' 
were  placed  in  the  royal  library  of  Berlin.  In 
1881  ne  was  appointed  professor  at  Munich, 
where  his  lectures  on  the  Armenian  and 
Chinese  languages  and   literature   attracted 
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much  attention;  but  hi9  politioal  sylnpathies 
again  involved  him  in  tronole,  and  for  too  open 
an  expression  of  his  democratic  views  in  1848 
he  was  in  1852  deprived  of  his  professorship. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  flemaWeB  $ur 
la  tie  et  la  ouvragea  de  Datid^  an  Armenian 
phUoBopher  of  the  5th  century  (Paris,  1829) ; 
"  History  of  Vartan"  and  "  Vabram^s  Chronicle 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Cilicia"  (London, 
1830),  both  translated  from  the  Armenian  into 
English;  Lehrsaal  der  Mittelreieh  (Munich, 
1886);  "History  of  the  Anglo-Ohinese  War" 
(Leipsic,  1846) ;  "  The  People  of  Southern  Rua- 
aia  in  their  Historic  Developments ;"  and  trans- 
lations from  the  Ohinese  and  other  lang^uages. 
NEURALGIA  (Gr.  vcvpov,  nerve,  and  oXyor, 
pain),  an  affection  of  which  pain  is  the  ess^- 
tial  and  characteristic  feature,  and  which  de- 
pends on  some  disease  affecting  the  structure 
or  function  of  the  nerves  or  of  their  centres. 
The  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  very  numerous. 
Some  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nerve 
affected ;  as  neura^B;ia  of  the  trifAcial  nerve, 
commonly  called  tic  douloureux;  sciatica,  or 
neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, affecting  the  intercostal  nerVes,  &o. 
Other  varieties  are  described  according  to  the 
locality  which  is  the  seat  of  pain ;  as  gastral- 
gia,  or  pMn  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  ne- 
phralgia, or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
6ic  Other  varieties  again  are  indicated  by  ihe 
causes  which  produce  them ;  as  miasmatic  neu- 
ralgia, the  neuralgia  caused  by  marsh  miasm ; 
saturnine  neuralgia,  the  neuralgia  produced  by 
the  pmson  of  lead,  ^o.  The  causes  of  neural- 
gia m%y  be  classified  as  constitutional  and  locaL 
The  principal  constitutional  causes  are :  1,  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting 
either  from  hssmorrhage  or  the  exhausting  ef- 
fects of  disease,  such  as  fevers,  chlorosis,  &c. ; 
2,  the  miasm  of  paludal  regions ;  8,  the  mate- 
rie$  morbi  of  rheumatism;  4,  the  virus  of 
syi^is ;  5,  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  poi- 
sonous secretions,  such  as  urea  and  bile;  6, 
the  poisonous  effects  of  lead,  and  probably  of 
some  of  the  other  metals;  7,  the  functional 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  dis- 

nlmown  as  hysteria.  The  local  causes  are : 
iflammation  of  the  delicate  fibrous  sheath 
which  envelopes  the  nerves,  called  the  neuro- 
lemma ;  2,  the  development  of  tumors  near  the 
origin,  or  along  the  course,  or  amid  the  rami- 
iScations  of  the  nerves,  as  neuromata,  fibrous 
tumors  growing  from  the  nerve  sheath,  and 
cancerous,  aneurismal,  cartilaginous,  or  bony 
tumors,  so  situated  as  to  stretch  or  press  upon 
the  nerves ;  8,  the  bulbous  expansion  of  the 
extremities  of  divided  nerves,  occurring  after 
amputation,  and  causing  painful  stumps;  4, 
Uie  pinching  of  nerves  in  the  cicatrices  or  scars 
of  lacerated  wounds. — The  successful  treatment 
of  a  neuralgia  depends  of  course  on  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  causes  that  produce  it. 
Where  it  arises  fh)m  constitutional  causes,  it  is 
generally  amenable  to  treatment  The  neural- 
gia that  depends  on  an  impoverished  state  of 


the  blood  yields  almost  invariably  to  iron  tcoiei, 
good  diet,  and  outdoor  exercise;  Uiat  whidi 
arises  from  the  effects  of  paludial  poison  du- 
appears  rapidly  under  the  use  of  quinine;  dad- 
ralgia  of  rheumatic  origin  is  orainarily  eoi- 
troUed  by  the  preparations  of  coldueiim,  the 
alkalis,  alkaline  and  sulphur  baths,  &a ;  vhile 
th^  neural^  caused  by  lead  poison  has  ^ 
specific  antidote  in  the  iodide  of  potaasiim,  a 
remedy  which  is  useful  also  in  the  neual^i 
of  syphilitic  origin.  The  neuralgia  whkh  oc- 
curs in  hysteria  yielda,  like  most  of  the  protean 
phenomena  of  that  disease,  to  the  minenl 
tonics,  electricity,  shower  baths,  and  exeim 
Before  speaking  of  the  treatm^it  of  the  fonu 
of  neuralgia  caused  by  local  disease,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  seat  of  pain  in  these  easeB 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  locitkn 
of  the  cause  of  irritation.  For  insUnoe,  i 
tumor  within  the  cranium  may  produce  pirn 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  neir 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  located;  orpresnm 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve  may  cause  pain  in  iti 
ultimate  ramifications.  Where  neuralgii  ii 
caused  by  irritation  near  the  origin  of  ^ 
nerves,  in  the  brain  or  spinal  oord,  its  radic^ 
cure  is  generally  impracticable;  where  it  de- 
pends on  the  pressure  of  tnmors  that  can  bi 
removed,  the  pain  will  generally  disappear 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  inflamntt- 
tion  of  the  nerve  sheath,  local  counter-inito- 
tion,  by  cups,  blisters,  issues,  setons,  ^  nsn* 
ally  gives  reHef^  and  generally  effects  a  &at, 
The  neuralgia  of  piiinftil  stumps  and  pfitrfol 
scars,  and  of  obstinate  cases  of  inflamnntki 
of  the  neurolemma,  requires  surgical  interfer- 
ence, such  as  reamputation,  removal  d  the 
cicatrix,  or  exsecticm  of  a  portion  of  the  diseaied 
nerve.  Temporary  relief  may  be  given  in  aE 
forms  of  neuralgia  by  the  admintetration  of 
powerful  anodynes.  Those  most  conrnMoIf 
used  are  morphine,  the  aotive  prind]^  of 
opium,  and  aconitine,  the  aotive  principle  of 
the  aeonititm  napeUu$  or  monkshood.  These 
may  be  used  internally  or  externally.  A  sob- 
tion  of  morphine  ii\]ected  into  the  areolar  tii- 
sue  beneath  the  skin,  near  the  Beat  of  thenes- 
ralgia,  gives  more  prompt  reUoT  than  whea 
given  by  the  stomach.  Aconitine  is  gen&allT 
used  externally,  in  ointments,  in  the  pit^ 
tion  of  i  or  i  grain  to  the  dradun  of  ointaent; 
it  gives  almost  instantaneous  relief 

NEUROPTERA  (Gr.  iwpw,  nerve,  andtrf 
pov^  win^),  an  order  of  insects  characterised  b; 
powerfiu  jaws.  4  reticulated,  membranoss,  as- 
ked wings,  and  the  absence  of  sting  or  piercer. 
They  include  the  dragon  and  May  flies,  ant 
lion,  white  ant,  and  similar  predaceoos  inseota, 
which  undergo  a  complete  or  partial  ^'^^^'''^ 
phosis.  The  larvae  are  6-legged,  voracious  and 
carnivorous,  lining  in  the  water,  on  trees,  orm 
the  ground.  Onlythewhite  ants  and  the  wood 
ticks  are  injurious  to  vegetation;  the  otfaen 
are  rather  beneficial  to  man  by  devoontf 
ac^uatic  and  flying  insects,  plant  lice,  and 
similar  pests.    They  are  geoierally  of  elegant 
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propoiikfDa,  often  prettOy  marked,  and  possess 
great  powers  of  flight.  Kirbj  separated  the 
Maj  or  oaddis  flies  (phryganeada!%  and  formed 
of  &em  his  order  trieh<^tera.  It  is  commonly 
bdieTed  that  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and 
their  congeners  are  confined  to  tropical  re- 
g^ions  and  to  dead  or  decaying  vegetation ;  but 
reeentlj  at  Salem,  Mass.,  a  white  ant,  allied  to 
the  genns  Urme$y  has  been  discovered  making 
its  mines  and  galleries,  attacking  and  destroy- 
jug  with  its  colonies  the  roots  of  grape  vines 
in  greenhouses,  and  making  their  chambers 
eren  in  the  living  wood. 

N£nSIEDLEK  LAKE  (Hnngi  FertifSy  after 
Boston  the  largest  lake  of  Hungary,  situated 
near  the  Austrian  frontier  on  the  confines  of 
the  counties  of  Oedenburg  (Soprony)  and 
Wieselburg  (Mosony);  length  about  23  m., 
htuAth  7  m.,  depth  9  to  18  feet.  The  reedy 
banks  of  the  li^e  shelter  innumerable  water 
fowl  The  E.  side  is  marshy,  adjoining  the 
extensive  marshes  of  H4ns£g.  In  times  of 
fodden  inundations  the  overflowing  waters 
are  carried  thro^ieh  an  artificial  caniJinto  the 
rirer  Bi^mitz.  The  W.  bank  is  surrounded  by 
beantifol  vine-dad  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  of  Rust  is  situated.  Other  neighbor- 
ing towns  also  W.  of  the  lake  are  Oedenburg 
andEisenatadt 

KEUSimA,  the  name  of  the  western  divi- 
gum  of  the  Franldi^  empire,  under  the  Mero- 
vingians and  Oarlovingians,  from  the  partition 
of  the  provinces  by  the  sons  of  Olovis  m  611  to 
the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century.  ^  the 
earHor  part  <^  that  period  Neustria  extended 
from  t}^  Meuse,  which  formed  its  boundary 
toward  Austoraria,  the  eastern  division,  to  the 
ocean  and  the  Loire,  which  separated  it  from 
Aqnitania.  The  principal  towns  were  Soissons, 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours.  In  later  times  it 
was  restricted  to  the  territories  lyiuff  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  The  name  disappear- 
ed when  the  maritime  territory  was  ceaed  to 
the  Kormma,  receiving  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy.   (SeeFBAiroB,  vol.  vii.  p.  668.) 

NEUTBAUTT,  in  international  law,  the  in- 
different and  impartial  posture  maintained  by 
one  nation  with  regard  to  others  which  are  at 
▼ar.  '*The  neutn^  state,"  says  Eltiber,  *^is 
neithtf  Judge  nor  party.'^  It  may  be  the  com- 
mon friend  at  both  belligerents,  but  may  not 
&yor  either.  The  character  of  neutrality  is 
feoeraDy  impressed  upon  a  nation  only  by  the 
event  of  war,  wlule  in  time  of  peace  it  may 
eofidnde  offensive  and  defensive  alliances,  and 
in  aQ  req>ects  arrange  at  its  pleasure  its  rela- 
tions with  other  states.  Yet  there  may  be 
what  is  oaUed  a  permanent  neutrality.  By  the 
poblickw  of  Europe,  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
are  to  remain  always  neutral  and  independent 
of  aaj  complications  which  may  in  the  future 
aiiie  among  the  other  European  powers. 
These  states,  it  is  evident,  cannot  even  in  peace 
enta  into  any  compacts  or  engagements  which 
voold  be  inconsistent  with  complete  neutrality 
^  cue  of  war. — It  is  not  a  violation  of  neutral- 
vou  xn. — 14 


ity  to  fbmish  one  only  of  two  hostile  parties 
with  ammunition  or  other  war  suppHes,  pro- 
vided this  be  done  in  accordance  with  previous 
treaty  stipulations.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of 
1788  with  the  United  States,  France  secured 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  asylum  in  American 
ports  for  her  privateers  and  their  prizes.  But 
m  this  case,  as  usually,  such  a  quidification  of 
neutrality,  though  clearly  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  complaint 
and  protest  from  the  less  favored  power.  It 
is  not  consbtent  with  a  neutral  character  to 
concede  to  one  belligerent,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  the  liberty  of  raising  land  or  sea  forces 
within  the  neutnd  territory.  This  privilege 
the  United  States  refuse  to  aU  belligerents 
alike,  and  the  prohibition  is  declared  by  a  per- 
manent act  of  congress.  The  subject  of  foreign 
enlistments  in  neutral  territory,  and  the  doc- 
trine maintained  upon  the  point  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  official 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gushing  of  Aug. 
9,  1866.--The  perfect  inviolability  of  its  tern- 
tory  is  the  clearest  if  not  the  chief  amonff  the 
rights  of  a  neutral  state.  A  belligerent  there- 
fore cannot  attack  his  enemy  on  neutral  ground, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  condenmation  by  a  prize  court 
of  the  captor,  the  neutral  power  will  restore  to 
its  owner  proper^  captured  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  neutral  may  refose  to  all  belligerents 
the  privilege  of  passage  over  its  domain,  or 
must  grant  it,  if  at  aU,  to  all  alike.  It  may 
forbid  the  entrance  of  war  vessels  land  their 
prizes  into  its  ports,  although,  in  ^e  absence 
of  positive  prohibition,  the  libertv  to  enter  is 
implied.  Our  government  has  unifonnly  con- 
ceded this  favor  to  the  public  ships  of  the  hos- 
tile powers,  without  their  prizes.  To  admit 
the  entrance  and  sale  of  these  in  neutral  ports 
is  a  fiavor  which,  in  the  opinion  of  emment 
authorities,  is  hardly  consistent  with  perfect 
neutrality,  or  with  the  dictates  of  true  policy. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  latest  practice  m  this 
respect,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  late  Rus- 
sian war,  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Denmark, 
adopting  the  same  rules  of  neutrality,  admitted 
into  their  ports  the  ships  of  war  and  of  com- 
merce of  tne  belligerent  parties,  and  accorded 
to  tiiem  the  fadbty  of  supplying  themselves 
with  all  necessary  stores  and  provisions  not 
contraband  of  war,  but  forbade,  except  in  cases 
of  cUstress,  the  entrance,  condemnation,  or  sale 
of  any  prize  in  any  of  the  harbors  of  these 
kingdoms. — ^Whether  the  neutral  can  didm  this 
territorial  immunity  for  its  ships,  whether  in 
other  words  its  fiag  shall  protect  the  whole 
ship  and  cargo  from  the  assertion  of  belligerent 
rights,  has  b^n  a  much  vexed  question  in  inter- 
national law.  The  treaties  concluded  at  Utrecht 
in  1718  had  embodied  the  principle  that  the 
character  of  the  vessel  should  determine  that 
of  its  car^ ;  and  though  the  same  principle 
had  been  mtroduced  into  frequent  conventions 
based  upon  tiiese  treaties,  to  which  England 
had  been  a  party,  yet  this  power  always  refused 
to  admit  that  express  stipulations  of  this  nature 
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oouM  change  what  it  called  the  comxtion  IkW 
of  nations  in  the  premises.  Except,  therefore, 
when  it  was  bonnd  by  special  compacts,  Eng- 
land has  steadily  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  rule  that  enemy^s  goods  on  board  a  nentral 
ship  are  good  prize  of  war.  In  1781  the  Baltic 
oooe  of  neutrality  was  first  proclaimed  by 
Oatharuie  IL  of  Rosfida.  One  of  its  most  prom- 
inent articles  asserted  the  principle  of  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  namely,  that  free  ships 
shonld  make  free  goods.  The  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  excepting  only  En^^o,  acceded 
to  the  Russian  rules  of  neutrality.  The  single 
influence  of  England,  however,  against  the  code 
was  too  great  to  be  withstood,  and  it  was 
abandoned  in  1787.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  in 
1801  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  In  its  general  jurisprudence  the  United 
States  has,  almost  of  necessity,  adopted  the 
English  rule.  But  in  its  treaties,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  with  American  powers,  it  has 
generally  inserted  the  more  liberal  principle 
that  neutral  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  Since 
1786  England  had  generally  asserted  her  bel- 
ligerent ri^ts,  until  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Russian  war,  by  a  common  declaration 
with  her  ally  France,  promulgated  in  April, 
1854,  she  announced  that  for  the  present  she 
*^  waived  her  right  of  seizing  enemy  property 
laden  on  board  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  were 
contraband  of  war."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  England  gave  a  more  formal  assent  to  the 
principle  which  she  had  so  long  opposed;  for 
the  declaration  which  was  dgned  at  the  con- 
gress of  Paris  in  1856  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  all  the  great  powers,  contained  the  provision 
that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  those  contraband  of  war, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  hasflxed  the  maxim  in 
the  law  of  nations.  The  rule  usually  coupled 
with  that  Just  referred  to,  though  the  two  have 
really  no  coxmection,  namely,  that  neutral 
goods,  except  contraband,  are  not  liable  to  oi^ 
ture  ^ough  laden  in  enemy  ships,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of 
Paris.  It  was  formerly  rejected  by  France,  but 
other  nations  have  generally  observed  it. — 
Subject  only  to  slight  and  reasonable  restric- 
tions, the  nentral  may  carry  on  its  commerce 
with  the  hostile  powers.  But  plainly  it  must 
not  fhrmsh  either  with  war  supplies,  nor  in- 
deed with  any  material  which  can  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  In 
the  ^miliar  phrase  of  the  international  law, 
its  ships  must  not  carry  contraband.  Further, 
they  must  neither  break  blockades,  nor  carry 
despatches  for  either  party,  nor  in  any  other 
mode  render  direct  assistance  in  the  war.  Fi- 
nally, neutral  ships  must  be  idways  ready  to 
prove  themselves  that  which  they  profess  to 
be,  and  must  therefore  be  provided  with  papers 
sufficient  to  prove  their  nationality,  ana  must 
submit  to  a  reasonable  exerciiBe  of  the  right 
of  viutation.  It  is  not  possible  to  deflne  con- 
traband spedflcally,  that  is,  to  declare  what 
particular  articles  will  be  so  regarded  in  time 


of  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howvrv; 
respecting  thin^  which  can  be  used  odja 
war,  or  respectmg  materials  which  are  peoi- 
liarly  fitted  by  their  nature  for  warlfte  \m 
On  the  other  hand,  things  which  cannot  be 
employed  in  war  are,  it  is  equally  certain,  lot 
contraband.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determiMtbi 
character  of  articles  which  are  ancipiii»  vn^ 
of  a  double  or  indifferent  nature,  andterriee- 
able  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  such  asnwBflf, 
provisicms,  ships  and  materials  for  shipi,ind 
naval  stores.  The  decision  will  always  Uisb- 
enced  by  many  considerations,  as  bytbesUts 
and  nature  o$  the  war,  or  by  the  highly  prob- 
able destination  of  ^oods  to  a  mifitaiy  m. 
Thus  provisions,  which  prima  fade  an  wi 
contraband,  will  oert^nly  be  declared  bovImi 
they  are  destined  to  a  besieged  town  or  Uoek- 
aded  port  The  character  of  the  port  to  wbkb 
goods  are  bound  may  also  be  of  conseqveooe- 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  be  a  port  of  mertif 
naval  equipment,  or  one  of  general  commeni 
The  changes  which  science  has  made  in  tie 
needs  and  modes  of  warfeu^  are  also  to  k 
regarded,  as  well  as  the  consideration  whether 
the  goods  alleged  to  be  contraband  are  or  an 
not  the  produce  of  the  country  whidi  expoiti 
them.  Carrying  official  oommunicatiooB  k 
a  belligerent  upon  the  public  afbirs  of  his  state 
is  a  flagrant  violaticm  of  neutrality.  But  to 
carry  despatches  from  the  en^ny  to  Iwaa- 
bassador  or  consul  in  a  neutral  oountryia,^ 
erally  speaking,  no  ground  for  coodeonatioB, 
for  ih^  legal  presumption  is  that  the  oomn- 
nication  has  reference  to  the  commereiai  vk' 
iaons  of  the  belliger^t  and  the  nentnL  It 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  theooa- 
traband  character,  of  the  ship  or  soodi  tarsi- 
nates  with  that  payssage  in  which  thefbrtiddn 
trade  is  intended  or  done,  and  does  notiffMt 
the  whole  voyage.  The  owner  of  the  oontji- 
band  loses  all,  even  the  innocent  goods  whiehbe 
has  laden  in  the  ship.  Other  uiippers  ftrft^ 
nothing.  This  doctrine  of  contTaband  impfia 
rather  necessarily  the  belligerenfa  ri^  ^ 
search  neutral  ships  for  soch  articles  as  d^ 
contribute  to  the  comfort  ai^  strength  <tf  tbe 
enemy.  The  law  of  nations  has  been intij 
respect  that  in  time  of  wa(  seardi  id'^7^^ 
for  contraband  and  tor  enemy's  goods.  1w 
late  modiflcation  of  tJie  former  pn'^'^^ 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  goodi « 
the  enemy  in  nentral  shins  are  now  exenqitM 
from  seizure,  must  tena,  it  would  seem,  ^ 
reduce  the  implication  of  the  law  of  aem*^ 
the  case  of  contraband  al<Hie.  Somen^ 
have  defeated  or  hoped  to  ddieat  ^^."0^ 
search  for  contraband  goods  by  forbidfingtwr 
subjects  to  carry  them ;  and8ometiiDe0ti«iw| 
have  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  ^P^^ 
convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  conun»«* 
should  suffice  to  exempt  the  ships  in  hiacbflf* 
from  search.— A  fdrther  restrictiDn  in  *»?  * 
the  oommeroe  of  the  neutral  consists  In  ""? 
capadty  to  trade  to  blockaded  porta  To«a^ 
atitute  a  violation  of  blockade  there  mn^  ^ 
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first  an  atftnal  blockade  by  a  force  snfficient  to 
mfliTitAJn  the  tame ;  then  there  must  have  been  ^ 
proper  notiiScation  of  it ;  with  these  most  con-  * 
cnr  some  act  of  yioladon^  either  bv  going  in  or 
coming  oat  with  a  cars  o  laden  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blockade.  Sir  William  Scott 
oQoe  held  that  a  temporary  absence  of  the 
Uo^ading  sqnadron^  from  being  driven  off  by 
a  storm  or  otaer  accident,  did  not  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  blodcade.  The  French  pub- 
Bcto  coatroYert  this  doctrine,  as  unwarranted 
bj  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 
But  tihe  law  as  Sir  WilHam  Scott  declared  it  is 
probably  at  present  the  law  of  England.  The 
ia^i^  and  French  dedarationa,  however,  of 
Mtfch,  1854,  speak  of  *^  effective  blockades, 
wbichmay  be  established  with  adequate  forces.^ 
Some  exception  has  been  taken  in  the  United 
States  to  the  rule  which  forbids  the  departure 
of  a  veesd  laden  after  the  blockade  was  known. 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  U.  S. 
minister  in  London,  in  1854,  Mr.  Marcy  urges 
tliat,  having  visited  the  port  in  the  common 
freedom  of  trade,  tihe  neutral  vessel  ou^t  to 
be  aBowed  to  depart  with  a  cargo,  without 
r^ard  to  the  time  when  it  was  received  on 
b<^  This  relaxation  of  the  law  of  blockade 
will  be  hardly  yet  admitted  in  the  ^eral 
practice  of  nations;  but,  e^)ecially  m  our 
treataeawith  the  Central  and  South  American 
repobfies^  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  £uniliar 
stbolatioiL  The  treaty  with  Guatemala  pro- 
ndefl,  for  example,  that  no  vessel  of  either  of 
tbe  eontracting  parties  which  shall  have  en- 
ttted  into  any  port  or  place  of  one  power,  be- 
fore the  same  was  actually  beaeged,  blockaded, 
or  ia?e8ted  by  the  other,  shall  be  restrained 
from  quitting  sach  place  with  her  cargo,  nor, 
if  fomid  thereiiL  after  the  reduction  and  sur- 
render, diall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable 
to  confiaoadon,  bat  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owners  tiiereof. — ^The  principles  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  neutruity  assume  a  peculiar 
agidficanoe  in  tbe  law  of  marine  insurance. 
In  marine  poMoies  the  ownersh^  of  the  prop- 
erty ia  Qfeally  the  sulject  of  express  warran- 
tji  and  nnderwrit^rs  are  thus  informed  of  its 
Kability  to  or  freedom  from  war  risks.  The 
MOtralify  itself  may  be  sometimes  expressly 
varranted.  In  these  oases  the  warranty  is 
ponstraed  to  mean,  first,  that  the  ship  or  cargo 
is  aotoaUy  owned  by  citizens  of  a  country  not 
tt  war  when  the  risk  begins  and  secondly, 
tbit  with  the  property  there  shall  go  all  those 
onal  documents  and  precautions  which  prove 
tbe  neutrality  and  protect  it  from  belligerent 
rids.  The  bill  of  sale  of  the  ship,  the  sea  let- 
ter or  customary  certificate  of  nationality,  the 
r«^to'  of  the  vessel,  the  charter  party,  sMp- 
^  Pliers,  the  loff  book,  and  in  general  all 
tbedocnments  which  usuallv  state  the  national 
cluvaeter,  and  especially  the  fiag,  must  con- 
dom to  the  warranted  neutrality  of  the  diip. 
m  kw  holds,  too,  that  if  a  vessel  exhibit 
^7  fiilfle  piq>er8  when  die  is  oaptmaed,  there 
B  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  though  she  have 


on  board  the  proper  papers  of  her  nation,  and 
have  the  right  to  carry  false  papers,  because 
she  must  not  only  have  the  proper  documents, 
but  must  use  them  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  way.  Tet  it  seems  that  simulated  or 
fialse  papers  may  not  only  be  carried  when 
leave  is  expressly  given,  but  when  a  usage 
exists  to  carry  them,  which  is  or  should  be 
known  to  the  insurer.  The  warrantv  of  the 
neutrality  of  a  ship  is  broken  if  a  belligerent 
own  any  part  of  it.  In  regard  to  goods  the 
rule  is  different,  and  the  warrantv  is  held  to 
extend  only  to  l^e  interest  o(  the  insured,  and 
is  not  broken  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  l^e 
cargo  not  insured  is  not  neutnd.  But  wheoi 
the  interest  insured  covers  the  whole  cargo, 
the  law  Irill  regard  the  real  ownership ;  and 
therefore  propertr  held  by  a  neutral  by  a  legal 
titie  indeed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  and  in  trust 
for  a  belligerent,  is  belligerent  property.  If 
neutral  goods  are  shipped  in  time  of  peace  to 
a  consignee  who  has  not  ordered  them,  so  that 
the  property  would  not  vest  in  him  tiU  the 
goods  were  received,  in  case  of  capture  they 
are  considered  as  the  property  of  the  consignor. 
But  if  they  are  shipped  by  a  neutral  after  the 
war  begins,  and  under  a  contract  made  during 
peace  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  to  be 
at  the  risk  of  the  sendee  until  delivery,  they 
are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  if  the  contract 
were  made  during  war.  U  a  subject  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power  ship  goods  to  a  neutral  which 
have  not  been  ordered  by  him,  so  that  the  bel- 
ligerent retains  control  over  them,  they  are 
considered  as  his  property.  The  mere  right  of 
the  belligerent  seller  to  stop  goods  in  tranntu 
on  the  insolvencv  of  the  vendee  is  not  such  an 
interest  as  would  make  the  goods  belliger- 
ent. The  warranty  of  neutcali^  requires  such 
trade,  conduct,  and  course  of  transaction  as 
shall  be  in  conformity  and  adaptation  to  this 
warranty.  Therefore,  if  the  neutral  interests, 
or  property  are  indistinguishably  mixed  up 
with  belligerent  interests  or  property,  they  be- 
come themselves  liable  to  all  the  incidents  and 
effects  of  a  belligerent  character.  So  resistance 
of  a  search  when  rightfully  demanded,  an  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  seeking  bdlligerent-  protection 
or  receiving  it,  are  all  breaches  of  the  warranty 
of  neutralify.  because  they  belong  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  belligerent.  It  is  a  sufficient  compli- 
ance with  the  warranty,  that  a  vessel  is  neutral 
accordmg  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  for  a  con- 
demnation for  breach  of  ordinances  which  are 
contrary  to  tiie  law  of  nations,  the  underwriters 
are  still  liable. 

NEUVILLE,  Htdb  m.  See  Hydk  de  Nbtj- 
vnxB. 

NEUWIED,  a  German  town,  ci^ital  of  the 
principality  of  Wied  (formerly  Neuwied),  now 
mediatized  and  attached  to  Prussia,  situated 
in  the  district  of  Goblentz,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ehine ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  well  bunt  town,  founded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century.  By  the  liberality 
of  its  princes,  industrious  persons  of  different 
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religioiis  creeds  were  attracted  to  the  place,  and 
established  there  mannfactnres  of  woollen  and  ^ 
cotton  goods  and  other  articles,  which  have ' 
given  to  it  its  present  prosperity.    The  palace 
possesses  a  collection  of  Roman  antii^uities, 
chiefly  from  the  bnried  Roman  city  Victoria 
discoTcred  near  Nenwied  in  1791.    In  the  mn 
seum  of  natural  history  are  the  Brazilian  and 
North  American  collections  of  Prince  Maximil- 
ian.   Nenwied  possesses  a  normal  school,  and 
is  particularly  Imown  abroad  by  its  settlement 
of  Moravians  {HerrnhuUr\  who  have  their 
church,  schools,  workshops,  &c.,  in  a  distinct 
part  of  the  town. 

,  NEUWIED,  or  Wikd,  MATTMnjAK  Albxan- 
DKB  Pmupp,  prince  of,  a  German  naturalist 
and  traveller,  bom  Sept  28,  1782.  His  mo- 
ther, the  countess  of  Wittgenstein-Berleburg, 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  attainments,  and 
encouraged  his  love  for  travel,  which  led  him, 
after  rlBong  to  the  rank  of  migor-general  in  the 
Prussian  army,  to  explore  Brazil  from  1815  to 
1817.  The  result  of  his  observations  is  em- 
bodied in  his  Bern  nae^  Brasilien  (2  vols., 
Frankfort,  1819-^20),  and  in  his  Ahhildungen 
wur  Naturgeachichte  BranUenB  (Weimar,  1828- 
'81)  and  Beitrdge  vur  KaturgeBchichteBrasiliem 
(4  vols.,  Weimar,  1824-'88).  Subsequently  he 
travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  wrote  BeUe 
dwreh  Nordameriha^  with  81  plates  (2  vols., 
Ooblentz,  1888-^48;  English  version,  London, 
1848),  a  work  which  is  as  much  valued  for  the 
beau^  of  its  illustrations  as  for  its  contributions 
to  American  ethnonaphy.  He  is  the  uncle  of 
the  present  Prince  Wifhelm  Hermann  of  Wied. 

Neva,  a  river  of  Russia,  flowing  from  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  first  S.  W., 
tiien  N.  W.,  and  ultimately  through  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg,  dischamng  itself  by  many 
mouths  into  the  gulf  of  flnland.  Its  entire 
course  is  not  more  than  40  m.,  but  it  is  very 
wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  fr^m  2  to  8 
fiithoms,  and  is  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  is  liable,  particularly  at  the  breaking 
np  of  the  ice  in  April,  to  sudden  inundations, 
often  most  disastrous  to  St.  Petersburg,  which 
is  built  on  the  islands  formed  by  its  branches. 

NEVADA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Oal.,  bordering  on 
Utah,  and  drained  by  Mddle  and  South  Yuba 
rivers;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1852,  21,865.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, especially  toward  the  E.,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  One 
half  of  the  entire  area  is  estimated  to  be  occu- 
pied by  mineral  lands.  Mining  is  the  princi- 
pal indust^,  and  agriculture  receives  little  at- 
tention. The  county  contains  several  of  tibe 
richest  and  most  productive  quartz  leads  in 
the  state,  and  the  placer  diggings  are  not  sur- 
XMissed  by  any  other.  The  number  of  quartz 
mills  in  operation  in  1858  was  82,  of  which  21 
were  propelled  by  steam ;  number  of  arastras 
86;  cost  of  machinery  $500,000.  The  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  same  year  were  112,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  260,000  of  barley,  and  56,000 
of  oats.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  42  saw  mflls, 


2  founderies,  8  tanneries,  and  7  brewerio. 
Value  of  taxable  property,  $4,801,998.  C^ntiL 
Nevada. 

NEVERS,  atown  of  France,  ca{ntal  of  the 
department  of  Nidvre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loure,  188  m.  by  railway  S.  £.  from  Pirii; 
pop.  in  1856, 16,082.  Andiors,  macbineiy,  ^ 
are  manufsMstured.  Csasar  mentions  the  town 
in  his  "  Commentaries"  under  the  name  of  Ko- 
viodunum.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  a  duchy,  the  last  duke  of  which  sold  it 
to  the  crown  of  France  in  1665. 

NEVIN,  John  Williaicsos,  D.D.,  an  kaa- 
ican  theologian,  bom  in  Franklin  co.,PaiiL, 
Feb.  20,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Unkn 
oolleffe,  New  York,  in  1821,  studied  thec^ 
for  tnree  years  in  the  theological  w&mujt 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  continued  th^re  tro 
years  afterward  as  assistant  teacher  in  tbepke 
of  Professor  Hodge,  then  absent  in  Eimipe. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  **  Biblical  Antiqai- 
ties"  (2  vols.,  1828).  He  was  licensed  topreidi 
bythepresbyteryofCarlialeinlSSa  Towiid 
the  close  of  1829  he  was  cdled  to  the  ireBtea 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  dmreb 
in  Alleghany  City,  whero  he  continued  as  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  afterward  as  professor  of  He- 
brew and  biblical  literature,  for  10  yean;  vt 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  ordained.  Heilao 
edited  in  1888  and  1884  "  The  Friend,"  a  week- 
ly literary  journal  published  under  theampiees 
of  the  young  men^s  society  of  Pittsburg  and  its 
vicinity.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Meroenbu^ 
Penn.,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  the  Bjnod  i 
the  German  Reformed  church  inviting  him  to 
take  charge  of  its  theolo^cal  seminary,  in  ooa- 
nection  with  Dr.  F.  A.  Kanch,  who  waaat  tk 
same  time  president  of  Marshall  college  in  ^ 
same  place.  The  death  of  Dr.  Ranch,  Karcb 
2, 1841,  left  him  the  sole  charge  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  the  presidency  of  tbe 
college,  till  1844,  when  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  ▼» 
called  as  his  colleague  in  the  seminaiy.  h> 
1848  he  published  "The  Anxious  Ben*" 
which  calls  in  question  the  proprte^  of  oert^ 
means  and  measures  then  extensively  emplc^ 
in  the  service  of  religious  revivals.  This  vert 
fhmished  occasion  for  much  controversy.  It 
was  enlarged  in  a  subsequent  edition,  and  ^ 
translated  into  Gennan.  The  same  year  h 
published  a  translation  of  Dr.  Schaff'a  "Rrin- 
dple  of  Protestantism,'^  with  an  introdncto 
and  a  sermon  on  "  Catholic  Unity."  In  1^^ 
he  published  "The  Mystical  Presence," ajj- 
dication  of  the  roformed  doctrine  of  Ae  hdy 
eudharist;  m  1847,  the  "History  and  Genw* 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;"  in  1848, "  AnU- 
ohrist,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism."  Froo 
Jan.  1849,  to  Jan,  1868,  he  edited  the  "*«: 
cersburg  Review,"  published  by  the  aJin^ 
association  of  Marshall  college,  which  is  ^ 
continued^  and  to  which  he  has  be^i  ^  J^  tJ 
tune  (1860)  a  prominent  contributor.  At  tw 
close  of  1851  he  resigned  his  situation  as  PfO* 
fBssor  in,  the  theological  seminary,  ccothiw^ 
to  act  as  president  of  Marshall  college  xm 
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its  union  with  Franklin  college  at  Lanoaster, 
PeniL,  in  1868,  and  its  consequent  removal  to 
that  place.    He  was  offered  the  presidency 
(^  the  college  in  its  new  form,  but  declined 
it    He  now  lives  in  literary  retirement  near 
Lancast^. — ^It  was  daring  Dr.  Kevin's  con- 
nection with  the  theologiod  and  literary  insti- 
tutions at  Meroersbnrg  and  the  "Meroersbnrg 
Beyiew,'*  that  the  movement  began  and  was 
carried  forward  which  has  developed  itself 
into  what  is  called  the  '^Mercersbnrg  c^rstem 
of  theology.**    Of  this  movement  Dhr.  Nevin 
was  the  originator  and  exponent.    It  seemed 
to  grow  into  shi^  without  calculation  or  plan. 
It  owes  its  existence  properly  not  to  any  spirit 
of  pMlosopbioal  speculation,  as  has  been  some- 
times imagined,  but  to  an  active  interest  in 
praetioal  Christianity.    Historically  it  may  be 
regarded  as  having  commenced  wiUi  the  pubU- 
eadon  of  *'  The  Anxioos  Bench"  in  1848.    Then 
oame  the  sermon  on  **  Church  Unity,"  preached 
bj  Dr.  Nevin  at  the  opening  of  ite  triennial 
ooovention  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  German 
Baformed  ohnrohes  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  in 
1B44;  a  disoonrse  aanctioned  by  the  official 
representatives  of  both  churches  at  the  time, 
the  positions  of  which,  however,  on  the  subject 
of  the  mystical  union  and  in  opposition  to  the 
sect  system,  were  felt  by  many  afterward  to 
involve  a  dangerous  tendency.     Dr.  Schaff's 
"*  Principle  of  JProtestantism"  brought  out  the 
tendency,  in  the  apprehension  of  such  persons, 
under  ttill  more  alarming  proportions.    This 
was  followed  by  the  "Mystical  Presence,"  with 
a  translation  of  Dr.  UUmann's  masterly  tract  on 
"The  DistincUve  Character  of  Christianity," 
prefixed  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  essay. 
•  The  work  was  a  vindication  at  large  of  the  old 
Galvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  con- 
Teykg  against  the  general  Protestantism  of 
the  time  a  charge  of  wholesale  defection  from 
the  Protestant  sacramental  faith  of  the  16th 
centory.    The  tract  "Antichrist"  was  an  as- 
sault upon  the  sect  system,  as  being  in  tall  an- 
tagtmism  to  the  true  idea  of  the  church,  and 
sQoh  a  heresy  as  draws  after  it  virtually  in  the 
end  a  Gnostic  denial  of  the  proper  mystery  of 
the  inoamatio|i  itselfl     As  the  occasions  of 
theoloffioal  dieoussion  were  thus  multiplied,  it 
▼as  felt  necessary  to  establish  a  special  organ 
for  carrying  it  forward;  and  tiius  originated 
the  ^Meroersbmv  Review,"  l^e  pages  of  which 
for  some  years  form  a  sort  of  projpressive  pic- 
ture of  the  system  to. whose  exposition  and  de- 
fewe  it  has  been  devoted  ftom  the  first — ^The 
ordinal  principle  of  the  Meroersburg  system 
b  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.    This,  viewed 
not  as  a  doctrine  or  speculation,  but  as  a  real 
trviaaction  of  God  in  the  world,  is  regarded 
M  being   necessarily   itself   the   sphere   of 
^Witiaoity,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whde  Christian  redemption.    Christ  saves  the 
^^orid,  not  ultimately  by  what  he  teaches,  or 
DJ  what  he  does,  but  by  what  he  is  in  the  con- 
ititotion  of  his  p^von.    His  person  in  its  rela- 
tKStt  to  the  world  carries  in  it  the  power  of 


victory  over  sin,  death,  and  hell,  the  force  thus 
of  a  real  atonement  or  reconciliation  between 
CK>d  and  man,  the  triumph  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  all  the  consequences 
for  faith  which  are  attributed  to  this  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed.  In  the  most  literal  sense  ac- 
cordingly Christ  is  here  held  to  be  "the  way, 
the  truth,  tfnd  the  life,"  "  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,"  the  principle  of  "life  and  immortali- 
ty," the  "light"  of  the  world,  its  "righteous- 
ness," and  its  "peace."  The  "grace  which 
bringeth  salvation,"  in  this  view,  is  of  course 
always  a  real  efSuence  ih>m  the  new  order  of 
existence,  which  has  thus  been  called  into  being 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  Word  made  flesh  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  It  must  be  supernatural 
as  well  as  natural,  and  the  organs  and  agencies 
by  which  it  works  must  in  tne  nature  of  the 
case  carry  with  them  objectively  something  of 
the  same  character  and  force.  In  this  way 
the  church  is  an  object  of  faith ;  the  presence 
of  a  new  creation  in  the  old  world  of  nature; 
the  body  of  Christ,  through  which  as  a  medium 
and  organ  he  reveals  himself  and  works  till 
the  end  of  time.  It  mediates  with  supernatural 
office  instrumentally  between  Christ  and  his 
people.  Its  ministers  hold  a  divine  power  firom 
nim  by  apostolic  succession.  Its  sacraments 
are  not  signs  merely,  but  seals  of  the  grace  they 
represent.  Baptism  is  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  eudiarist  includes  the  real  presence 
of  Christ's  whole  glorified  life,  in  a  mystery; 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  idea  of 
the  church,  when  it  is  thus  held  as  an  object 
of  faith,  involves  necessarily  the  attributes 
which  were  always  ascribed  to  it  ih  the  begin^- 
ning,  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostoH- 
city.  The  spirit  of  sect,  as  it  cleaves  to  Prot- 
estantism at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  great 
evil,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
if  Protestantism  had  any  historial  Justification 
in  the  beginning,  its  mission  thus  uir  has  been 
only  half  fulfilled,  and  that  it  can  be  rationally 
approved  only  as  it  is  taken  to  be  an  intermedi- 
ate TO-eparation  for  some  higher  and  better  form 
of  Christianity  hereafter.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  the  Mercersburg  theology,  in  one 
word,  is  its  Christoloffical  interest,  its  way  of 
looking  at  all  things  turough  tiie  person  of  the 
<srucified  and  risen  Saviour.  This,  as  the  world 
now  stands,  embraces  necessarily  all  that  enters 
into  the  conception  of  the  church  question, 
which  this  system  holds  to  be  the  great  prob- 
lem for  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time. 

NEYIS,  an  isknd  of  the  British  West  Indies^ 
in  the  Leeward  group,  2  m.  fh>m  the  S.  £.  ex- 
tremity #f  St.  Christopher,  in  lat.  17^  14'  K, 
lonff.  68®  8'  W. ;  area,  20  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,200. 
With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  circle  of  fertile 
land  bordering  upon  the  coast,  the  whole  idand 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  single  mountain  2,600 
feet  high,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation.  The  arable  lands,  com- 
prising in  all  only  6,000  acres,  are  well  culti- 
vated. Sugar  is  tiie  staple,  and  with  molasses 
and  rum  forms  the  bulk  of  the  exports.    Tha 
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exports  in  1855  amotmtdd  to  £SB^Wf]  and  the 
imports  to  £19, 72a  The  island  is  sttbject  to 
a  Heutenant-govemor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
ezecatiye  oonncU  and  a  house  of  assembly. 
Oharlestown,  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  is  the  capital 
and  principal  town,  and  has  a  good  roadstead. 
Neyis  was  eolonized  by  English  emigrants  from 
St.  Ohristopher  in  1628,  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  was  taken  by  them  again  in  1782,  bnt  re- 
stored by  tiie  peace  of  1788.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Floyd  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
Portland,  £y.,  1  m.  below  the  falls,  8  m.  below 
LonisviUe,  186  m.  below  Cincinnati,  and  110 
m.  S.  by  E.  from  Lidianapolis ;  pop.  in  1860, 
15,000.  It  is  bnilt  on  an  elevatea  bank  which 
is  seldom  reached  by  the  overflow.  It  is  well 
laid  oat,  with  wide  paved  streets^  the  whole 
length  of  which,  with  lanes  and  alleys,  amonnts 
to  22  nules,  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  commodions 
wharfs  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
steamers,  and  the  shipping  business  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Steamboat  building  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  there  are 
now  5  8hipyiu*ds  and  8  large  founderies  in  op- 
eration. The  dty  contdns  a  number  of  whole- 
sale establishments  in  various  departments  of 
merchandise,  and  has  an  active  trade.  There 
are  22  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1 
Disciples^  1  Episcopal,  1  Luthmm,  8  Methodist, 
4  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United 
Brethren,  and  1  Universalist.  The  public  school 
system  is  very  efficient  and  thorough,  and  oc- 
cupies for  its  various  d^artments  5  school 
biuldings.  The  city  has  a  number  of  private 
educational  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  college  and  the  Ne^  Albany 
ooUegiate  institute.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Buzzard's  bay,  in  lat.  41*  88'  N.,  long.  70'  56' 
W.,  55  m.  B.  K  from  Boston;  pop.  in  I860, 
22,624.  The  municipal  limits  include  an  area 
about  11  m.  in  length  by  2  in  width ;  the  dtj 
proper,  built  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Aocushnet 
nver,  is  about  2  m.  in  length  by  1  in  width. 
The  principal  business  is  Uie  whale  fishery, 
which  was  pursued  here  as  early  as  1765.  la 
1765,  4  vessels  were  engaged  in  it,  and  at  the 
revolution  ftom  50  to  60,  most  of  which  were 
captured  during  the  war.  The  business  sub- 
sequently revived,  but  was  again  prostrated  by 
the  war  of  1812 ;  and  it  was  not  until  4818  that 
the  impulse  was  given  which  has  resulted  in 
makmg  New  Bedford  the  centre  of  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  United  Btates.  The  number  of 
vessels  in  the  district  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  and  domestic  trade  on  Jan.  1, 1860, 
was  647,  measuring  161,478  tons.  Of  this 
number  890  vessels  (being  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  United  States  engaged 
tn  this  business),  measuring  129,676  tons,  were 


employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  801  of  wUflft, 
measuring  108,664  tons,  belonged  to  the  pot 
of  New  Bedford.  The  imports  of  the  proSad^ 
of  the  whale  fishery  into  the  district  in  18Sflt 
and  their  value,  were  as  follows:  2,286,418 
galls,  sperm  oH,  value  $2,875,468;  4,715,588 
galls,  whale  oil,  $2,046,558;  2,010,883  lU 
whalebone,  $1,290,119;  value  of  other  mariDe 
productions,  $16,807.  The  other  imports 
amounted  to  $127,501;  exports,  $58,481; 
amount  of  duties  oolleoted,  $11,126 ;  nnmber 
of  entries,  282 ;  of  clearances,  178.  There  mt 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  cf 
which  the  principal  are  the  Wamsutta  eottoa 
mills,  established  in  1846,  with  a  capital  <rf 
$600,000,  running  81,500  spindles,  emploTiu 
550  hands,  and  manufacturing  in  1869  $544,781 
worth  of  goods;  the  New  Bedford  gas  light 
company,  incorporated  in  1850;  the  €r06»^ 
mills  for  the  manufooture  of  hoop  iron ;  18  ci 
and  candle  works,  4  soap  fhotones,  2  floarior 
mills,  a  cordage  factory,  an  iron  foundery,  tnd 
manufactories  of  screws,  rivets,  paper  hangings 
Prussian  blue,  and  kerosene  oiL  There  are  4 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  <^  $2,400,000; 
2  savings  banks,  with  deposits  in  1859  to  the 
amount  of  $2,488,567;  1  fire  and  4  marine  ia- 
surance  companies,  2  diedly  and  8  weekly  nevs- 
papers,  and  a  weekly  shipping  list.  There  are 
24  diurches,  viz. :  4Baptist,  4  Christian,  5  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  2  Friends\  6  Meth- 
odist, 1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  UniveraaliBt 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a  poit 
society,  which  supports  a  Bethel  for  aeamo; 
a  domestic  missionary  society,  maintaining  4 
free  chapels;  and  an  orphans*  home  with  aboot 
80  inmates.  There  are  8  nublio  cemeterio^ 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  4th.  Ths 
New  Bedford  social  library  was  established  ii 
1808.  In  1852  it  was  mersed  in  a  free  vuhSt 
library,  maintdned  by  the  city.  In  1857  a  hand- 
some library  building,  costing  $45,000,  wasooo- 
pleted.  The  library  now  (1860)  contains  18^ 
volumes.  A  lyceum  was  established  in  16S8, 
which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Then 
are  41  publio  and  several  excdknt  prirato 
schools,  among  which  is  the  Friends*  aoadctny, 
established  in  1810.  The  principal  polifio 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  a  nandsome  Jkak 
structure,  which  cost  $60,000,  the  Unitann 
and  the  nortii  Congregational  chnrdbes,  the 
custom  house,  an  almshouse  oapiU)le  of  aoeom- 
modating  400  inmates,  the  puUk  library,  and 
the  house  of  correction.  Most  of  Uieee  iie 
built  of  native  granite.  New  Bedford  is  tin 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  private  resideooea 
The  national  government  is  constructing  an  ex- 
tenrive  fortification  on  Clarke's  p<^  at  tiie  6. 
end  of  the  city.  A  bridge  over  4,000  foet  kng 
connects  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven.  Two 
lines  of  screw  steamers  run  to  New  Tori:,  and 
a  steamer  to  Martha's  Yiaejard  and  NantockeL 
Communic^on  is  had  with  Boston  by  two 
railroads,  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  and 
the  Fairhaven  branch.  The  vdnation  of  real 
estate  in  1850  was  $^,718,600,  and  of  pcarsoad 
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propertj  $15,906,000,  making  it  the  wealthiest 
oommanitjr  in  the  Fmted  Statee  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants. — ^New  Bedford 
was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Dartmonth  in  1787, 
oA  reoeived  a  city  charter  in  1847. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a  post  borough  and  town- 
ship of  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  10  m.  8.  from 
Hartford,  on  the  Providence  and  ilshkill  rail- 
road ;  pop.  in  1860  about  5,000.  It  was  set  off 
from  the  town  of  Berlin  in  1850,  and  has  since 
grown  with  great  rapidity.  Among  its  man* 
Q^Ktures,  which  are  very  nmneroos  and  of 
great  variety,  there  are  extensive  establish- 
ments for  the  making  of  stockinet  goods,  bank 
and  safe  looks,  jewel^,  hooks  and  eyes,  cabinet 
hardware,  hauniess  trimmings,  rules,  plumbs 
and  levels,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
locks,  house  trimmings,  and  general  hardware, 
whioh  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  estab- 
Mment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
borough  contains  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic),  and  the  state  normal  school. 
(See  ComnBonouT,  vd.  v.  p.  618.)  It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
tamed  frt)m  a  reservoir  of  175  acres,  at  an  ele- 
yadon  of  200  feet,  giving  a  head  sufficient  for 
all  fire  porposea,  entirely  superseding  the  use 
of  fire  engines,  and  throwing  a  jet  from  the 
foontain  on  the  public  square  to  the  height  of 
140  feet  The  entire  cost  of  the  water  works 
was  150,000.  The  valuation  of  the  town  for 
pnrposes  of  taxation  is  upward  of  $2,000,000. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  krge  and 
several  amaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
between  lat  4'  snd  6°  80'  8.,  and  long.  148* 
and  m''  80'  E. ;  extreme  length  of  the  large 
idaod  about  800  ul,  breadth  from  5  to  50  m. ; 
•reaeedmated  a.t  12,000  sq.  m.  It  is  of  cres- 
cent shape,  and  is  separated  on  the  W.  fh>m 
New  Gnmea  by  Dampier's  strait,  and  on  the 
£.  from  New  Ireland  by  St.  George's  diannel, 
the  former  being  about  50  and  the  latter  25  m. 
wide.  There  are  sevwal  fine  bays  and  har- 
bors, and  at  Spacious  bay,  the  £.  headland  of 
which  is  in  lat  5*  2'  S.,  lonff.  152^  T  K,  there 
i»  aopposed  to  be  a  channel  extending  across 
the  udand.  In  the  interior  there  are  high 
QHHuitahifl,  and  in  the  N.  active  volcanoes.  Bor* 
^oriag  the  coast  are  extensive  fertile  plains,  and 
inoeh  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
prindpid  productions  are  palms,  sugar  cane, 
r^'^^^  Pi^  turtles,  and  fish.  The  inhab- 
jtants  are  a  tnbe  of  oriental  negroes  or  negril- 
loi,  well  made,  and  of  very  dark  complexion. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  and  the  capital 
of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  situated  at  the  head  of 
D<YigBtion  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Baritan 
nv«r,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  80  m.  from 
New  York  by  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  ca- 
]3|U;  pop.  in  I860,  11,287,  including  8  slaves. 
lAe  oldest  parts  of  the  town  are  built  on  low 
und,  but  a  large  and  by  far  the  pleasantest 
P«^  is  upon  the  high  and  sloping  ground 
which,  m  the  form  of  a  crescent,  half  encirdes 


the  original  location.  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures,  having  about  20  extensive  estab- 
lishments, which  employ  1,400  hands  and  a 
ci^ital  of  $1,255,000,  and  whose  annual  products 
amount  to  about  $1,800,000.  Among  tnem  are 
4  factories  of  India  rubber  goods,  8  of  paper 
hangings,  1  of  printed  cottons,  1  of  leather,  1  of 
alcohol,  and  1  of  gas  and  coal  tar.  There  are 
beside  these  4  machine  shops,  8  founderies,  2 
sash  and  blind  factories,  «and  several  smaller 
establishments.  There  are  2  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  8  building  loan  associations. 
Traffic  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  daily  steam- 
boat line  to  New  York,  by  the  D^ware  and 
Raritan  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  hitermediate 
places,  and  by  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Camdea 
and  Amboy  railroads.  A  number  of  coasting 
vessels,  engaged  mostly  in  the  transportation 
of  coal,  are  owned  here.  There  are  16  churches, 
viz. :  2  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  8  Meth- 
odist, 2  Presbyterian,  8  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Ro- 
man Oatholic,  and  2  union. — ^Rutgers  college 
occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiftd  situation  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  city.  Its  buildings  are  the 
colleffe  edifice,  built  of  freestone  in  1809,  and 
Van  Nest  hall,  a  brick  building  erected  in  1847. 
The  former  contains  recitation  rooms,  a  philo- 
sophical room,  library,  and  chapel;  and  the 
latter  rooms  for  the  literary  societies,  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  and  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and 
9  professors.  The  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance (Nov.  1860)  is  120.  It  was  establish- 
ed by  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  in  North  America,  and  was  char- 
tered under  the  name  of  Queen's  college  in 
1770.  The  name  was  changed  to  Rutgers  in 
1825.  It  has  always  been  under  the  patronage 
of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutcn  churcuh, 
but  it  is  open  to  all.  Its  proflBssorsfaips  are  par- 
tially endowed.  Its  libraries  contain  about 
12,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus  and  the  collections  in  natural 
history  are  respectable  and  constantly  improv- 
ing. SU^dents  lodge  and  board  in  private 
femiilies  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty, 
though  rooms  are  provided  in  Hertzog  haJl  for 
those  who  have  uie  ministry  in  view.  The 
affairs  of  the  college  are  controlled  by  a  boaid 
of  trustees.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  church,  established  here  in 
1810,  occupies  a  commanding  position  N.  of 
tiie  college.  It  has  a  spacious  building,  called 
Hertzog  hall,  which  contains  recitation  ro<Hns, 
a  library,  a  chapel,  and  rooms  for  106  students. 
There  are  8  professors  and  60  students.  The 
library  contams  5,000  volumes.  Among  the 
other  educational  institutions  are  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Rutgers  college,  2  private  clas- 
sical schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  a  free  Lancasterian  school  supported  by 
an  endowment,  and  a  public  school  sustained 
by  tax.  There  are  1,750  white  and  70  colored 
children  in  the  free  schools,  and  240  in  private 
schools.    The  amount  expeoided  in  1859  in 
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BappoTtiiig  the  public  school  was  $10,069. 
The  periodical  press  comprises  2  dailjr  and  8 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Rutgers  college 
quarterly. — ^New  Bnmswick  was  settled  about 
the  dose  of  the  I7th  century  by  emigrants  from 
Long  island,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
In  1786.  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
at  different  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  of 
the  opposing  armies,  and  remains  of  their 
works  are  still  to  be,  seen  in  the  yicinity.  The 
dty  was  incorporated  in  1784.  In  1886  it  suf- 
fered severdy  from  a  tornado. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in 
North  America,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Res- 
tigouche  and  the  bay  of  Ohaleur,  which  sep- 
arate it  from  Lower  Canada,  £.  by  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  t£e  bay 
of  Fundy,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  It 
lies  between  lat  45''  and  48''  5'  N.,  and  long.  68'' 
60'  and  67°  68'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  S.  180 
m.,  breadth  160  m. ;  area,  27,620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1861,  198,800,  induding  1,068  colored  and 
1,116  Indians.  The  number  of  immigrants  in 
1861  was  8,470.  The  province  is  divided  into 
14  counties,  and  61,278  acres  of  land  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Indians.  The  capital  is  Fred- 
ericton,  in  the  county  of  Yor^  on  the  St. 
John,  80  m.  from  the  bay  of  Fundy;  and  the 
principal  commerdai  town  is  St.  John,  at  the 
month  of  St.  John  river  on  the  same  bay. — 
The  coast  line  of  New  Brunswick  is  about' 600 
m.  in  length,  interrupted  only  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  Nova  Scotia,  where  an  isthmus 
of  not  more  than  14  m.  in  breadth  connects 
the  two  territories,  and  separates  the  waters 
of  Northumberland  strait  from  those  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy.  The  prindpal  bays  and  har- 
bors are  Bathurst  bay  on  the  N.  coast,  Mira- 
michi  bay  on  the  £.,  and  Passamaquoddy  bay 
and  St  John  harbor  on  the  S.  There  are 
numerous  smaller  harbors,  more  particularly 
on  the  S.  portion  of  the  £.  coast  There  are 
many  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  in  the  province, 
and  from  some  parts  of  the  interior  a  canoe 
can  be  floated  either  to  the  bay  of  Chaleur, 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
The  largest  river  is  the  St  John,  or  Looshtook, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  Maine,  and  in  its  upper  course  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  Can- 
ada. After  entering  New  Brunswick,  it  first 
flows  S.  and  then  S.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Fundy  at  St.  John,  aiter  a  course  of  460  m. 
The  prindpal  tributary  of  the  St  John  in  New 
Brunswick  is  the  Tobique.  The  Miramichi 
crosses  the  central  part  of  the  province  in  a  N. 
£.  direction,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  navi- 
gated by  large  ships  for  26  m.  TheRestigouche, 
which  divides  New  Brunswick  from  Canada, 
is  formed  by  6  main  branches,  and  &lls  into  the 
bay  of  Chdeur  after  a  course  of  200  m.  The 
Nepisiguit,  100  m.  long,  which  flows  through 
the  N.  £.  part  of  the  province,  also  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Chaleur.  The  Petitcodiac  &lls  into 
the  N.  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navi- 


gable 26m.  for  vessels  of  large  size.  IntlM^. 
part  of  the  province  there  are  many  liko, 
but  none  of  any  considerable  size ;  in  the  S. 
there  are  a  few  somewhat  larger,  the  most  izc- 
portant  of  which  are  Grand  lake,  20  m.  \o^ 
and  about  6  m.  broad,  and  WashademoskUu, 
about  20  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  both  Im^ 
between  St.  John  and  Fredericton.— New 
Brunswick  cannot  be  considered  monntamoos, 
but  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  partake  monof 
this  nature  than  any  other  portion  of  tbepnr* 
ince.  A  branch  of  the  Appalachian  monntfiss 
enters  the  N.  W.  of  the  province  from  Mibe, 
and  runs  across  to  the  bay  <tf  Chaleur.  Tbe 
mountains  are  of  no  great  height,  and  earn  m 
entirely  clothed  with  wood.  The  scenery  of 
this  district  is  very  beautiful.  Large  tncts(^ 
flat  alluvial  soil  lie  along  the  numerous  mers 
that  intersect  the  country.  The  surface  of  tk 
S.  part  is  much  broken  and  diversified  vitb 
rocks  and  ravines,  and  the  whole  coast  of  tlib 
region  is  bold  and  rocky.  East  of  the  St  Jobii 
the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  covered  vitlt 
tall  and  dense  forests.  To  the  W.  of  that  rirer 
the  land  is  rather  poorer,  but  there  are  waj 
watered  valleys  covered  with  forests  intenwR- 
ed  with  com  fields.  For  nearly  20  m.  inbd 
along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  tk 
country  is  flat  and  fertile ;  but  in  the  interkf 
it  rises  into  gently  sloping  hills,  which  extend 
westward  as  far  as  the  St  John.  Tbe  geology 
of  the  interior  is  not  minutely  known,  but  tk 
formation  of  the  parts  that  have  been  mg^ 
presents  no  remarkable  features.  Sevenlalt 
springs  are  found,  and  some  of  the  strata  m 
very  rich  in  fossil  remfdns,  which  are  remark- 
able in  many  cases  for  the  distinctnees  vidi 
which  they  have  been  preserved.  Iron  ore  ii 
abundant,  and  copper  has  been  foond  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Nepisiguit,  and  plumbago  near  St 
John.  There  is  a  coal  field  in  the  central  cm- 
ties,  which  covers  an  area  of  abont  10,000  k)- 
m. — ^The  climate  is  remarkably  healthfhi.  1^ 
S.  part  is  considerably  milder  than  the  N^  ^ 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow  (<f 
about  4  months  in  the  year.  At  Freddct«ffl 
the  temperature  ranges  from  85**  below leroto 
95^  above,  and  the  mean  is  abont  43^.  ^ 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  is  between  December 
and  March,  and  the  most  snow  falla  in  Febi^ 
ary.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  8.  irnKB 
set  in,  and  soon  afterward  the  ice  breaks  upon 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  spring  ia  genewll/ 
cold  and  rdny,  but  in  summer  the  weather  tf 
commonly  dry.  The  S.  W.  wind  is  warm  m 
agreeable,  except  on  the  shores  rf  the  bay « 
Fundy,  where  its  vapor  is  condeMed  in  tw» 
fogs  which  prevail  during  the  snmmer;  i^ 
these  foffs  do  not  extend  more  than  15  <w^ 
m.  into  the  interior.    The  shifting  of  th«  wim 

£  reduces  a  great  change  of  temperature  in  ^«^ 
Brunswick,  which  has  been  known  tonseor 
fall  60"  in  24  hours.  The  dearing  of  theto^ 
ests  has  already  greatly  mitigated  theaerffiij 
of  the  winters,  and  shortened  their  <1""^ 
for  the  shade  affwded  by  tiie  woods  p«wc» 
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the  snow  from  the  effects  of  the  son.    During 
the  autamn,  and  especially  in  the  time  called 
the  Indian  sonmier,  the  weather  is  partionlarly 
tfreeable. — ^The  chief  Tegetahle  prodaction  of 
New  Bnmswick  is  timber,  of  which  there  is 
the  nsnal  variety  fonnd  in  North  American 
forests;  but  the  pine  is  the  principal  kind  ex- 
pcNTted.    Indian  com  is  grown  in  the  8.  parts 
of  the  province ;  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals, 
and  good  potatoes,  are  raised.    Much  of  the 
land,  inclading  the  extensive  marshes  which 
hare  been  reokimed  from  the  sea,  offers  extra- 
ordinary advantages  for  breeding  and  feeding 
cattle,  and  for  the  establishment  of  dairies  upon 
an  extensive  scale.    The  wild  animals  are  bears, 
moose  deer,  foxes,  wild  cats,  raccoons,  beavers, 
otten,  and  porcupines.    The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  in  salmon,  trout,  chub,  eels,  and  perch ; 
and  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  abundant 
on  the  coast. — ^The  chief  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  British  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants.   There  are  a  few  of  French  stock,  who 
are  principally  settled  on  the  bay  of  Ohaleur; 
and  there  are  some  ^cmac  and  Melioete  In- 
dians, the  former  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province, 
and  the  latter  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  the  fiaheries,  in  cut- 
ting timber  in  the  woods  and  preparing  it  for 
exportation,  and  in  ship  building.    The  princi- 
pal seats  of  Uie  fisheries  are  the  harbor  of  St 
John  and  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Fondy,  the  whole  of  its  shores  on  the  gulf 
of  8t  Lawrence,  and  in  the  bay  of  Ohaleur ; 
and  cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  mackerel  are  the 
fiflh  chiefly  caught.    The  timber  is  felled  and 
hanled  over  the  snow  to  the  rivers,  down  which 
it  is  floated  to  the  saw  mills,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  province.    Of  the  17,677,860  acres 
constitnting  the  area  of  New  Brunswick,  about 
12)000,000  acres  are  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation, and  much  of  the  remainder  i^ight 
esnly  he  recliumed.    About  6,000,000  acres 
ha?e  abeady  been   granted  to  settlers,  and 
11,000,000  are  yet  in  the  haiids  of  the  govem- 
iQont  of  the  colony.    Of  these  ungranted  lands 
A  lie  to  the  £.  of  the  St.  John.    The  land 
Qiider  coltivation  in  1864  was  648,964  acres. 
The  chief  crops  in  1865  were  206,686  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,411,164  of  oats,  and  nearly  8,000,000 
<tf  potatoes.    There  were  22,044  horses,  106,268 
iMvned  cattle,  168,089  sheep,  and  47,982  swine. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  wheat,  bar- 
^,  and  peas  have  yielded  40  bushels  per  acre; 
oati,  60  bushels ;  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat, 
tt  buheb;  carrots  and  mangel  wurzel,  80  tons; 
tiv&ips,  1,000  bushels;  and  potatoes,  600  bush- 
^  Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
'"May  of  the  vessels  constructed  are  of  very  good 
jDodels  and  &st  sailers.  They  are  built  prinoipal- 
ly  on  speculation,  loaded  with  timber,  and  sent 
^  find  a  market  in  England.    The  number  built 
iQ  the  province  in  18M  was  186,  and  their  ton- 
^99,426;  m  1866  the  number  was  96,  and 
their  tonnage  64,661.    The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  St  John  in  1866  was 


866,  tonnage  188,292.  The  number  of  en- 
trances in  1866  was  8,700,  tonnage  626,867; 
clearances  8,746,  tonnage  100,886.  The  trade 
of  New  Brunswick  has  benefited  very  consid- 
erably by  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States,  which  has  open- 
ed a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  coast  During  the  year  1867-8, 
218  American  vessels  entered  St  John  from 
various  ports,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  number  cleared.  The  value  of 
their  import  cargoes  is  oflidally  stated  at 
$201,611,  and  that  of  their  export  at  $446,712; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  was 
conveyed  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1866  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  £1,481,880,  and  of  exports  £826,881 
(against  £2,068,178  and  £1,104,216  in  1864) ; 
the  latter  of  course  not  including  the  amount 
realized  upon  vessels  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  sale.  The  number  of  saw  and  grist  mills  in 
the  province  in  1861  was  846,  employing  4,668 
hands.  There  were  also  126  tanneries,  1 1  found- 
eries,  62  weaving  and  carding  establishments, 
8  breweries,  and  94  other  factories. — Oonsider- 
able  attention  is  paid  to  education.  At  Frede- 
ricton  there  is  a  university,  founded  in  1828, 
in  connection  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  province.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  6,000  acres  of  land  near  the  capital,  and 
receives  £1,000  a  year  from  the  crown  and  the 
same  amount  from  the  colonial  government 
There  is  a  Methodist  and  also  a  Baptist  college; 
and  grammar  and  parish  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  every  county.  The  parish  school- 
masters are  paid  sums  varying  from  £18  to  £40 
per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  school 
nouses  in  1861  was  798.  There  is  a  marine 
hospital,  a  lazaretto,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  in  1864  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  was  £17,269. 
None  of  the  religious  denominations  in  Ifew 
Brunswick  are  supported  by  the  government 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  (m 
1860,  the  Hon.  Manners  Sutton)  has  a  salary  of 
£8,000.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  8,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representa- 
tive honse  of  assembly.  In  1866  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  £98,916,  and  the  expen- 
ditures to  £188,868.  The  British  exchequer  con- 
tributed in  1867  £9,480  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  province.  The  military  force  of  New  Bruns- 
wick consbts  of  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
8  troops  of  cavdry,  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
18  regmients  of  infantry,  numbering  in  all  27,- 
200  rank  and  file. — ^New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  originally  formed  one  French  colony, 
called  Acadia  or  New  France.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  consisted  of  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
but  there  are  now  only  two  tribes  left.  They 
wander  about  tiie  country  in  small  parties,  but 
assemble  annually  to  arrange  their  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  affairs  concerning  their  general 
welfare.  T|W^  country  was  first  settled  bv  the 
French  in  1689,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1718.    In  1764  it 
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was  first  settled  bjr  British  colonists;  in  1784 
it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  form* 
ed  into  a  distinct  province.  When  the  United 
States  gained  their  independence  many  of  the 
British  adherents  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick, 
and  their  descendants  now  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population. 

NEW  CALABAR.    See  Oalabab. 

NEW  CALEDONIA  (called  Balade  by  the 
natives),  an  island  of  Australasia  belonging  to 
France,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  lat.  20"*  and 
22** 80' 8.^and long^  164° 5' and \^r E. ;  length 
fh>m  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  about  200  m.,  breadth  80 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  oangerous  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  coral 
reefe,  and  is  accessible  by  only  two  channels, 
one  of  which,  between  the  S.  end  and  Botany 
island,  was  discovered  in  1849  by  Capt.  Woodin, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  several  bays 
where  ships  may  anchor  near  the  shore,  beside 
which  there  are  secure  harbors  at  Port  Balade 
on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island  and  Port  St 
Vincent  on  the  S.  W.  The  interior  is  occupied 
principally  by  barren  mountains,  rising  in  some 

g laces  to  a  height  of  8.000  feet,  and  abounding 
1  granite,  quartz,  mica,  steatite,  and  green 
amphibole.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  among 
these  hills,  and  indications  of  gold  have  recent- 
ly been  discovered.  A  few  fertile  valleys  are 
interspersed,  in  which  grow  the  cocoanut,  ba- 
nana, taro,  mango,  breadfruit,  and  yam.  v  ege- 
tation  in  such  spots  is  luxuriant  The  sugar 
cane  and  vine  grow  wild,  and  the  former  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  to  some  extent  cultivated. 
There  are  many  large  and  well  watered  plains 
which  afford  exceUent  pasturage,  and  forest^ 
of  sandal  wood  extend  from  the  coasts  10  or  12 
m.  into  the  interior.  Tripang  is  fished  in  the 
surrounding  waters.  The  natives  resemble  the 
Papuan  or  neffrillo  race,  and  speak  a  language 
kindred  with  the  Australian  tongues.  They  be- 
long to  different  tribes,  some  of  which  are  de- 
scribed as  hospitable  and  honest,  while  others 
are  cruel  and  treacherous  cannibals.  They  are 
well  formed,  tall,  robust,  and  active.  Their  skin 
is  deep  black,  and  their  hair  coarse  and  bushy. 
They  are  fond  of  painting  and  tattooing  their 
bodies,  which  are  encumbered  by  few  garments, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  and  scantiest  descrip- 
tion. Their  huts,  builtof  spars  and  reeds,  thatch- 
ed with  dried  grass,  and  entered  by  a  very  small 
opening,  bear  some  resemblance  to  bee-hivea. 
The  cmef  articles  of  food  are  yams  and  fish. — 
New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook 
in  1774,  and  visited  by  DTntrecasteaux  in  1792. 
A  settlement  of  Europeans  at  BsJade  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  in  1849,  and  several  of 
the  settlers  were  killed.  The  same  year  the 
ei4)tidn  and  cook  of  the  ship  Mary  were  killed 
and  eaten.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  Sept.  1858,  and  established  on  it  a 
station  for  their  Pacific  squadron.  They  have 
since  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  the  islanders, 
but  hostilities  were  closed  in  1857,  when  the 
most  troublesome  chief  was  made  prisoner. 
The  French  colonists  have  not  been  uniformly 


successful,  many  of  them  having  fidkn  victinw 
to  the  ferodty  of  the  naUyee.  The  i^mich 
misGionaries,  however,  have  made  several  pros- 

?erou8  settlementa,  and  cultivate  plantatioiis. 
hey  have  introduced  a  variety  of  vegetaUei 
and  frnita,  including  wheat  and  barley,  and 
have  been  very  successful  in  raiang  live  stoeL 
Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  have  embrsoed 
Christianity.  They  are  fom^  to  be  indnstaiooB 
and  averse  to  drunkenness.  The  French  gor- 
emor,  who  resides  at  Port  de  France,  wkich 
was  founded  in  1854,  has  anthori^  over  all  tin 
French  possessions  in  the  Pacific 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  N.  co.  of  Del,  boiderioff 
on  Penn.,  bounded  E.  by  Delaware  river  nd 
bay,  which  separate  it  from  New  Jersey,  and 
drained  by  Brandywine,  Christiana,  and  otlier 
creeks;  area  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860^ 
54^858,  of  whom  254  were  slavea.  It  has  a  di- 
v^*sified  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  Modao- 
tions  in  1850  were  1,066,877  bushels  of  Indiaa 
com,  819,012  of  wheat,  488,987  of  oats,  121,8ia 
of  potatoes,  24,417  tons  of  hay,  766,808  Iba.  of 
butter,  and  14,872  of  wooL  There  w«e  12 
cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  4  iron  foimd* 
eries,  2  forges,  7  machine  shops,  24  grist  sul]% 
8  paper,  8  powder,  and  9  saw  miUs,  5  ddp 
yards,  5  tanneries,  78  chnrchea,  2  coil^gei^  8 
newspaper  offi6es,  and  4,258  pupils  atteading 

Sublic  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pbila* 
elphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  the 
Frenchtown  and  New  Castle,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, New  Castle,  and  Wilmington  railroads.^ 
New  Castle,  the  cu>ital,  ia  aitnated  on  the  Del- 
aware river,  5  m.  0.  from  Wilmington,  42  H 
from  Dover,  and  82  8.  W.  firom  Philadelplda,' 
pop.  in  1860,  8,468.  It  contained  m  1850  a 
bank,  a  public  library,  an  arsenal,  and  6 
churches,  viz.:  1  Episcopal,  8  ICetbodistylPna* 
byterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  New  Oi^ 
has  also  a  large  manufactory  of  looomotiTei 
and  other  machinery. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  the  north-eastern  porto 
of  the  United  States,  comprismg  the  statea  of 
Mahie,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Haaiachn- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat  41^  to  48**  N.,  and  from  Iw 
67^0  74**  W.,  with  an  agpegate  area  of  66,000 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  coast  mie  of  about  TOOm^ 
without  allowing  for  the  smaller  inleta,  vA 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  great  peninwj* 
which,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brouawidc, 
and  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  is  formed  bf  toe 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  con- 
nected waters  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ge«*J 
and  the  river  Hudson— «n  interesting feafcareo 
the  topography  of  the  ccmtanent  fully  dMcnwo 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  Palfrey's  "HwocT 
of  New  England."  It  was  originally  gm^ 
for  colonization  by  James  I.  m  1606  to  «w 
Plymouth  company^  under  the  name  of  ^«™ 
Yir^nia,  and  received  its  present  m'''*®  "J^ 
Capt  John  Smith,  who  in  1614  explored^ 
made  a  map  of  the  coast— For  the  details  oftte 
geography  and  history  of  NewEnglan^tw"" 
states  respectively  of  whidi  it  is  compo^d* 
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NEW  GRANADA  (oaUed  idso  La  Omtfede- 
raewm  Oranadina),  a  republic  of  South  Amer« 
icft,  occapjing  the  N.  W.  corner  of  that  conti- 
nent, between  lat.  S"*  85'  8.  and  12*  80'  N.,  and 
long,  es*'  W  and  88*  5'  W.  It  is  bounded  N. 
bj  the  Caribbean  sea,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Venezu- 
ela, S.  £.  and  8.  hj  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and 
W.  bj  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Costa  Rica.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Bogota,  its  capital,  and 
that  surrounding  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain. 
Its  geographical  position  is  both  remarkable 
and  interesting.  It  lies  between  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  Caribbean  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
two  great  rivers  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon 
on  the  other,  and  comprehends  the  isthmuses 
of  Chiriqui,  Panama,  Darien,  and  Atrato,  all  of 
whidi  hare  been  indicated  as  available  for  in- 
teroceanic  communication,  and  over  one  of 
which  the  greater  part  Of  the  trade  and  travel 
between  the  seai  ndw  passes.  Its  population 
mdodes  1,500,000  whites,  more  than  one  half 
of  the  total,  which  U  a  larger  proportion  than 
b  found  in  any  other  Spanish  American  state. 
It  is  divided  into  8  departments  or  states,  as 
fi^ows: 


Uttm, 

ATM 

Pop.  to 
18S0. 

Ckpitab. 

Popol^ 

tiMU 

^to^- 

BoHTar» 

19.890 
90,690 
90,T00 
171,800 
04«000 
18.T40 
17,900 
19,000 

944,249 
189,167 
879,689 
880^1 

188,808 
878,878 

Medellln 

Carthageiui.... 
Tui^a 

19,000 
10,000 
8,W0 

Boyaea 

Caoa 

Stttttdcr..,,,,. 

BogoU, 

SaBtaMtfta... 
Panama. 

7,600 

60,000 

6,000 

9,000 

19,000 

TWri 

99S.000 

9,248,887 

The  ca|»itid  is  Bogota,  or  Santa  F6  de  Bogota, 
whidi  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Oundina- 
mroa.— Among  the  40  bays  and  ports  of  the  re- 
public (m  both  oceans,  the  most  important,  com- 
merdaUr,  beside  the  free  ports  of  Panama  and 
Colon  (Aspinwall),  are  Oarthagena,  Santa  Mar- 
ta,  Sabanllla,  and  Rio  Hacha  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  BoeittTentura  and  Tumaco  on  the  Pacific. 
Chiriqni  lagoon  and  Porto  Bello  on  the  Atlan- 
tic are  abo  fine  ports ;  beside  which,  on  the 
Paoifio,  may  be  mentioned  Humboldt  harbor, 
Copica,aBdSanJuanorCharamblra.  The  first 
named  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Kelley.  and 
tlw  second  by  Humboldt,  as  proper  termini  for 
ioterooesnic  canals  by  way  of  the  rivers  Tru- 
Aodoand  Napipi,  which  are  affluents  of  the  river 
Atnto,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  San  Juan  was 
<aoe  connected  with  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Atnto  by  a  nnall  canal,  constructed  by  a  priest 
ui  1788,  and  called  the  canal  of  Baspadura. — 
"»  natural  configuration  of  New  Granada  is 
P««onar.  The  Oordillera  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  country  from  the 
Op  wrmhig  the  plateau  of  Paste  and  Tuquerres, 
^«j«d  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  opens  out 
^afim,  or  rather  like  an  extended  hand,  in 
^'•o  great  ranges,  called  the  eastern,  central, 
•nj  western,  between  which  are  the  two  large 
iBdbeaatifnl  valleys  of  Oauca  and  M^gdalena, 


differing  in  altitude  and  cMmate,  leaving  on  the 
W.  the  valley  of  the  Atrato.  and  on  the  E.  the 
valleys  of  toe  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  From  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  world, 
descend,  in  different  directions,  the  rivers  Oaque- 
ta  falling  into  the  Amazon,  the  Guachicono  mto 
the  Pacmc,  and  the  Magdalen  a  and  Oauca,  both 
starting  from  the  same  lidce,  but  separated  for 
a  while  in  their  course  by  m^estic  mountaina 
(among  others,  those  of  Tolima,  18,300  feet 
high),  and  finally  uniting  and  falling  into  the 
Oaribbean  sea.  The  E.  branch  of  the  Oordil* 
leras  is  much  the  greatest  in  extent ;  it  forma 
what  maj  be  called  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  great  table-lands  or 
plateaux,  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet  in  elevation, 
cool  and  salubrious,  where  the  Oaucasian  race 
flourishes  in  all  its  strength,  to  ^e  exclusion  of 
the  African,  who  naturaBy  seek  the  hot  valleys 
of  the  coast  In  thb  plateau,  which  extends 
from  Boeota  to  near  Venezuela,  the  ancient 
Ohibchas  had  their  seat  It  produces  in  great- 
est profusion  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  contains  more  than  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  republic,  which  in  some 
parts  18  concentrated  to  the  number  of  2,600 
inhabitants  to  the  square  league.  The  great 
rivers  Negro,  Oaqueta,  and  Putumayo  connect 
the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  republic  with  the 
Amazon ;  and  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta  (now 
navigated  by  steamers)  and  its  affluents  with 
the  Orinoco.  The  republic  has  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Amazon  proper,  which  separates 
it  from  Brazil,  as  also  of  navigating  the  Orinoco, 
which  constitutes  in  part  its  boundary  cm  the 
side  of  Venezuela.  But  the  most  important 
river  is  the  Magdalena,  with  its  tributary  the 
Oauca,  together  2,000  m.  in  length,  and  trav- 
ersing almost  the  entire  republic,  from  N.  to 
S.  The  former  is  navigated  by  steamers  for 
700  m.  to  the  rapids  of  Honda.  Whenever  en- 
terprise shall  overcome  these  n^ids,  and  restore 
the  old  canal  which  ran  from  the  river  to  the 
port  of  Oarthagena  (which  it  is  estimated  can 
be  done  for  $150,000),  the  river  will  become  one 
of  the  most  important  water-ways  of  all  South 
America,  and  will  accommodate  at  least  tluree 
fifths  of  the  entire  inhabited  territory  of  New 
Granada,  now  having  a  commerce  of  not  less 
than  $21,000,000.  fiie  river  Atrato  is  scarcely 
less  important ;  it  has  a  length  of  800  m.,  and, 
it  is  believed  by  many,  will  some  day  afford  an 
important  aid  in  uniting  the  two  oceans.  The 
rivers  Patia  and  San  Juan  are  the  most  impor- 
tant feJling  into  the  Pacific,  and  may  be  greatly 
improved,  with  advantage  to  commerce,  inas- 
much as  they  communicate  with  the  high, 
salubrious,  and  fertile  districts  of  Popayan, 
Paste,  Tuquerres,  and  the  famous  valley  of 
OanciL  which  Bolivar  called  'Uhe  Italy  of. 
America."— The  fauna  and  fiora  of  New  Grana- 
da combine  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  tropi- 
cal, intertropical,  and  temperate  zones.  Tne 
traveller  frequently  encounters  in  a  single  day's 
Journey  the  four  seasons  o[  the  year,  and  the 
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Tegetable  peonliariti^  of  the  three  central  zones 
of  the  globe.  He  finds  wheat,  potatoes,  the 
breadfrnit,  the  quina  (Peravian  bark),  pitayo, 
oedar,  balsam  of  Toln,  vanilla,  lignomvit®,  mar 
hogany,  wax  tree,  caontchono,  and  the  three 
trees  perhaps  most  precious  of  alL  viz. :  the 
aXbataque^  the  vine  of  the  cross,  and  the  a/rka^ 
all  remarkable  specifics,  the  first  against  inflam- 
mation, the  second  for  stanching  effusions  of 
blood,  and  the  third  for  instantaneously  stopping 
bleedmg  at  the  nose.  Pearls,  mother  of  pearl, 
tortoise  shell,  and  coral  abound  on  the  coasts  of 
Panama  and  Carthagena.  The  changeable  but- 
terfly of  Muzo  is  without  a  rival  in  its  beauty,  as 
also  the  curious  and  brilliant  bird  of  Yelez,  call- 
ed mZ  y  luna  Tsun  and  moon)  from  having  the 
image  of  both  tnose  luminaries  portrayed  on  its 
wings.  In  the  vast  unexplored  forests  popular 
tradition  reports  the  existence  of  the  panmique 
and  manearita^  enormous  quadrupeds  never 
seen  alive,  but  whose  tracks,  those  of  the  flrst 
round,  and  those  of  the  second  marked  with 
three  great  toes,  have  been  often  observed  in 
the  mountains  of  Ooconuco  in  Pop^an,  and  at 
Piedecuesta  in  Sontander.  It  is  affirmed  that 
on  the  line  of  the  tracks  of  ^Ai^  panchique  the 
branches  of  the  trees  have  been  broken  off  to 
the  height  of  15  feet. — ^The  geological  condi- 
tions of  New  Granada  ore  equally  extraordinary 
and  perplexing,  and  must  ultimately  attract 
the  study  of  scientiflc  men.  Everywhere  are 
found  traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a 
disarrangement  and  intermixture  of  primitive 
and  sedunentary  rocks,  which  seem  to  put  all 
classification  at  defiance.  In  places  great 
rivers  and  even  small  streams  have  cut  through 
mountains  of  the  hardest  rocks,  leaving  dizzy 
escarpments  on  either  hand;  in  other  places 
we  come  suddenly  on  enormous  subsidences  in 
the  earth,  as  if  the  props  of  its  sur£a^ce  had  sud- 
denly given  way,  or  vast  caverns  glistenine 
with  i^actites;  while  everywhere  colossiu 
masses,  lifted  high  above  the  general  IcveL  at- 
test the  violence  of  volcanic  agencies.  Tnese 
agencies  are  still  active  in  some  places,  as  in 
Batan  near  Sogamoso,  where  the  soil  is  so 
much  heated  that,  although  in  the  heart  of  the 
Andes,  it  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
The  celebrated  New  Granadian  geologist,  Joa- 
quin Acosta,  describes  great  glaciers  which  he 
saw  in  the  Paramo  of  Ruiz,  a  phenomenon  which 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  Humboldt  and 
Boussingault. — From  Oosta  Rica  to  Venezuela, 
New  Granada  abounds  in  rich,  auriferous  allu- 
vions of  great  extent  There  is  hardly  a  state 
which  does  not  possess  in  its  soil  more  or  less 
gold.  It  is  claimed  that  Choco,  Antioquia,  Mari- 
quita,  Popayan,  Pamplona,  Ocafia,  Bucaraman- 
ga,  and  other  places  are  exceedingly  rich  in  that 
metal.  Even  now,  though  rudely  worked  by  a 
few  laborers,  they  produce  annually  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000  worth.  The  auriferous 
sands  of  Antioquia,  according  to  M.  Dufr6- 
noy,  afford  results  very  nearly  coinciding  with 
those  of  California.  Choco  produces  nearly 
all  the  pladnum,  and  Muzo  the  emeralds,  which 


are  now  found  in  foreign  markets ;  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  are  mines  of  silvei^ 
copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  cool  On  Bogo- 
ta, Cali,  Soata,  Chiriqui,  &c.),  amethysts,  ud 
other  varieties  of  rare  and  valuable  stones  and 
minerals.  The  great  coal  bed  of  Cali,  it  is  be- 
lieved, extends  beyond  the  Cordilleras  to  the 
Pacific. — ^The  late  Col.  Codazzi  has  demon- 
strated that  in  the  highlands  of  Bogota,  Toi^ 
and  Yelez,  where  is  now  the  densest  popmt- 
tion,  there  once  existed  a  system  of  brcMkd  sod 
deep  lakes,  which,  breaking  through  the  bar- 
riers that  encircled  them,  precipitated  them- 
selves through  what  is  now  the  river  Suirez 
or  Sogamoso  into  the  ocean,  leaving  the  rag- 
ged traces  of  their  irruption  boldly  marked  on 
me  face  of  the  country.  The  same  authorit;f 
conceives  that  this  great  cataclysm  may  hare 
occurred  within  the  past  four  centuries.  Some 
evidence  in  support  of  his  theorjr  is  afforded 
by  two  great  stones  which  have  been  discovered 
on  oppodte  sides  of  what  must  have  been  tiie 
borders  of  the  principal  lake ;  both  fiftoe  towtid 
tiie  points  of  rupture  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  faces  of  both  are  covered  with  soulptoreii 
among  which  are  distiuffuishable  figures  of  the 
fi*og  (we  Chibcha  sign  oi  water)  with  outqiread 
feet,  and  human  figures  with  upraised  arms,  in 
attitude  of  surprise  or  alann.  The  Cojinee  de 
Tui^ja,  the  Calzada  del  liono  de  Patagfii,  nd 
the  ruins  of  Infiemito  are  remarkable  renmimti 
of  Chibcha  architecture.  The  last  named  con- 
sistff  of  100  beaut^fbl  round  colnnms  of  ereen 
sandstone,  one  15  feet  high,  probably  Imoog- 
ing  to  some  palace  or  teinple.  Beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  Chibcha  kingdom,  on  the  head  waten 
of  the  river  Mogdalena,  are  found  innumerable 
ancient  relics  of  stone,  the  probable  remdof 
of  a  race  more  cultivated  than  was  found  there 
hi  1587. — Amon^  the  natural  curiosities  of 
the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  falls  of  Te- 
quendama  near  Bogota,  ;npward  of  700  ftet 
high ;  the  natural  bridge  of  Pandi  or  loononza 
spanning  the  river  Sumapaz  at  an  elevation  of 
600  feet ;  the  cascade  of  the  Rio  Yina^  bo 
called  from  tiie  sulphuric  acid  with  which  its 
waters  are  charged;  the  great  orifices  called 
Hoyo  del  Aire  and  Hoyo  de  los  Pigaros,  aetf 
Yelez;  the  Penon  de  Quitisoaue,  from  tbe 
sjrm^ietrically  pierced  summit  of  which  f&U  % 
beautiful  streams  of  water;  the  Fura-Tena 
(man  and  woman  in  the  Chibcha  languageX 
and  the  Boqueron  de  Pefia  Armada,  which  are 
two  stupendous  cuts  or  excavations  made  by 
the  Rio  Minero,  the  second  10,650  feet  de^; 
and  the  natural  tunnel  of  the  Rio  Suarez.— TO 
people  of  New  Qronada  are  generally  distin- 
guished for  their  aptitude,  festive  humor,  and 
generous  impulses.  They  are  hospitable,  and 
mvincible  in  their  repugnance  to  nulitary  role, 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  military  chief  ha« 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  pow- 
er. The  educated  classes  rank  among  the  first 
in  South  America  for  their  scientific  and  liter- 
ary culture.  The  people  of  Socorro  and  An- 
tioquia have  been  called  the  "  NewEnglandiBi 
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of  Kew  Granada,'^  from  their  laboriotis  indos- 
trj  and  their  mercantile  enterprise.  The  women 
of  Antioquia,  Bogota,  Ocafia,  and  other  cities 
sre  celebrated  bjr  travellers  for  their  grace  and 
beanty. — The  interior  commerce  of  the  country 
is  greater  than  the  exterior.  The  annual  ex- 
pOTts  and  their  yalaes  are  given  approximately 
m  the  following  table : 
Gold TTT. ♦ft.ooo.ooo 

PUttnanv  stlTer,  •DMnldi,  &e. 1,000,000 

PmiIs  tBd  tcfftolM  aheU 800,000 

Tbbftoeo,  from  Ambalema,  Gaaca,  &e. 8,000,000 

Puunftbats M00,000 

other  muoAwtims 00,000 

QBiniBe fiOO^OOO 

^  woods  and  timber. 000,000 

ciffM 000,000 

Hides , 000,000 

Cmm 80,000 

CMwtehono  (IndUimbber) 00,000 

Mrize,  Tegeteble  Irorj,  rloe,  bAlaam,  &e. . . . .  800^000 

Totid ...114,180,000 

hidnstry  in  the  country  is  generally  backward, 
and  travel  is  difficult  from  the  absence  of  good 
roads. — The  constitution  of  New  Granada  is 
dosely  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
Complete  freedom  in  rdigion  and  worship  is 
conceded,  and  there  b  absolute  independence 
of  church  and  state.    Trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
tiie  press,  free  navigation  of  ihe  interior  waters 
of  &e  republic  for  all  flags,  prohibition  of  mo- 
nopolies, abolition  of  slavery  and  the  penalty 
of  death  for  political  offences,  gratuitous  pri- 
mary education,  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  m  every  parochial  district,  equal  rights 
of  foreigners  with  citizens,  freedom  of  foreign 
and  domestic  periodicals  nt>m  postage,  a  deci- 
mal money  system,  freedom  of  the  ports  of  the 
iithmns  of  Panama,  and  liberal  encouragement 
of  emigration,  are  amon^  the  laws  and  guaran- 
towmch  have  distinguished  the  policy  of  the 
oonntiT  and  its  government.    The  public  treas- 
vrj^  although  weighed  down  by  an  exterior 
debt  of  $34,500,000,  inherited  from  the  old  re- 
public of  Oolombiflk,  has  been  managed  ^^ith 
|reat  integrity.  The  revenue  has  fallen  to  about 
$3,000,000  annually,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  abolitioa  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the 
sojTender  of  imposts  on  the  transit  of  the  isth- 
mos  of  Panama.    There  are  800  public  schools, 
60  seminaries  and  colleges  for  higher  and  pro- 
fenional  instruction^  47  printing  establishments, 
40  periodicals,  various  literaxy  and  scientific 
societies  and  theatres,  8  hospitals,  2  asylums, 
one  of  which  is  for  orphans,  and  a  number  of 
samgs  banks  for  the  poor,  administered  gratu- 
^Qsly,  and  paying  an  interest  of  1  per  cent,  a 
month.    Efforts  are  now  making  to  finish  the 
"Phjrical  and  Political  Geography  of  New 
Granada,"  a  work  of  great  extent  and  value, 
eommenced  by  Ool.  Oodazzi,  and  cut  short  by 
to  death.— The  principal  aboriginal  nation  of 
Hew  Granada  was  Ohibcha,  or  Muysca,  rank- 
ing fourth  in  the  list  of  semi-civilized  American 
fittulies— the  Tzendals  or  Toltecs  being  first, 
the  Kahuatls  or  Aztecs  second,  and  the  Qui- 
chuas  or  Peruvians  third.  The  early  chroniclers 
I'^preaent  them  as  frugal,  industrious,  and  hap- 
P7t  with  a  well  organized  government  and  a 


systematized  reli^on.  They  believed  in  the 
teachings  of  the  beneficent  demi-god  Nemque- 
teba  (envoy  of  God),  who  corresponded  in 
character  with  Manco  Gapac  in  Peru,  and 
Quetzalcoatl  in  Mexico.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  to  man,  according  to  the  Ghibcha 
tradition,  seated  on  a  rainbow.  The  sovereign- 
•ty  of  the  Ghibchas  was  divided  between  8io 
Hpa  or  lord,  who  resided  in  Muequeta,  now 
Funza,  and  the  Mqtie,  signifying  also  lord,  who 
lived  In  Hunsa,  now  Tui^ja.  There  was  an 
elective  high  priest,  whose  seat  was  in  Iraca, 
now  Sogamoso,  who  had  the  right  of  final  me- 
diation between  the  tipa  and  the  eaque.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  it 
would  seem,  had  some  notion  of  a  triune  God. 
Their  language  was  soft  and  fluent,  rich  in 
words,  and  full  of  sonorous  diphthoxigs.  The 
sound  ^  was  often  repeated,  as  in  the  Italian. 
Although  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  number- 
ing upward  of  2,000,000,  and  having  chieftains 
distinguished  in  war,  yet  they  were  reduced 
by  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  a  lawyer  transformed 
into  a  general,  but  nevertheless  worthy  to  rank 
with  Gortes  and  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  but 
166  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  Ghiriqui  to  Go%jira,  are  of  the 
Garib  stock,  and  very  similar  to  the  Guaranis 
of  BraziL  Some  nations  are  still  in  a  savage 
state,  as  the  Mesayo8,Oaquetaes,  Ghocoes,  Mo- 
coas,  Omaguas,  Go^jiros,  and  others,  lliese 
still  preserve  their  languages,  but  the  Ghibchas 
and  allied  nations  have  nearly  lost  theirs,  and 
now  speak  Spanish.  The  Mesayos  and  some 
others  are  said  to  be  cannibals;  with  very  in- 
distinct ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being. — ^The  coasts 
of  New  Granada  were  discovered  by  Alonso  de 
Gjeda  in  1499,  and  visited  by  Bodrigo  Bastidas 
in  1501,  and  by  Golumbus  in  1602.  The  con- 
quest was  eflfected  in  1586-7^  and  the  country 
erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1718.  The  first 
efforts  for  emancipation  from  Spain  were  made 
in  1781  and  1796 ;  independence  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1810,  and  secured  by  Bolivar  in  1819. 
Hie  union  of  the  country  with  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador,  in  the  republic  of  Golombiaj  was  dis- 
solved in  1880,  and  the  present  repubbo  of  New 
Granada  finally  organized  in  1882,  since  which 
period  there  have  been  7  succesdve  administra- 
tions in  the  government,  each  completing  its 
constitutional  term  of  4  years,  viz. :  that  of  Gen. 
Santander,  from  1888  to  1886  inclusive;  Dr. 
Marquez,  1887-'40;  Gen.  Herran,  1840-'44; 
Gen.  Mosquera,  1846-'8;  Gen.  Lopez,  1849-'62; 
Gen.  Gbando,  whose  term  was  concluded  by 
the  vice-presidents  Gbaldia  and  Mallarino, 
1868-'6;  and  Dr.  Gsphia,  1867-'60.  Every 
revolution  attempted  in  New  Granada  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  civil 
government  has  been  uninterrupted. — See  J. 
Acosta,  Hutoria  del  descuhrimiento^  eanquUta^ 
y  colonization  de  Kueva  Granada  (Paris,  1849); 
Hosquera,  "  Memoirs  on  the  Geography  of  New 
Granada"  (New  York,  1868) ;  and  J.  F.  Holton, 
"Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes"  (New  York, 
1866) 
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NETV  GUINEA,  ot  Papua,  next  to  AuBtra- 
lia  the  largest  island  of  Australasia,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  0**  15'  and  10**  8.  and  long.  181**  20' 
and  149*  20'  E.;  length  1,200  m.;  area  esti- 
mated at  200,000  sq.  m.  To  the  8.  it  is  divid- 
ed from  Australia  by  the  straits  of  Endeavor 
and  Torres,  the  latter  of  which  is  abont  80  m. 
broad ;  on  the  N.  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  on  the  K  it  is  separated  firom  New 
Britain  by  Dampier  strait ;  and  on  the  W.  are 
Ceram  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Molucca  sea. 
It  is  of  irregular  outline,  and  the  coasts  are  in 
many  places  deeply  indented  witli  bays.  Little 
is  ^own  of  the  whole  island,  and  until  veij 
lately  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  it 
has  been  conmied  to  a  few  places  on  the  coast 
Hie  interior  has  not  been  explored  by  white 
men,  but  recent  travellers  describe  the  whole 
northern  peninsula  of  the  island  as  rugged  and 
mountainous.  A  succession  of  jagged  ranges 
stretches  far  away  into  the  interior,  and  is  visi- 
ble from  both  the  N.  and  8.  coasts ;  it  runs  K 
and  W.,  and  the  highest  peaks  appear  to  be 
covered  with  snow.  No  traces  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion are  to  be  found,  slate  and  limestone  being 
the  rocks  chiefly  met  with.  The  rivers  of 
New  Guinea  are  unknown,  the  mouths  of  a 
few  only  having  been  seen;  but  it  is  inferred 
from  the  great  height  of  the  mountmn  range  in 
the  interior,  and  its  distance  from  the  coasts, 
that  there  must  exist  some  considerable  streams. 
Li  lat  6**  and  long.  187**  80'  the  Dutch  discov- 
erers of  1828  examined  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  they  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  a 
mile  broad,  but  at  a  short  distance  above  it 
was  found  to  branch  off  into  three  different 
streams.  The  climate  of  New  Guinea  is  warm; 
and  is  smd  to  be  exceedingly  moist,  with  heaTy 
rains  from  March  to  October.  The  whole  isl- 
and i^pears  to  be  one  luxuriant  forest,  and 
many  of  the  trees  reach  the  height  of  180  feet 
The  accounts  of  all  the  navigators  who  have 
touched  on  its  coasts  agree  in  describing  it  as 
a  rich  and  magnificent  country,  contaiiimg,'in 
all  probability,  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
products  of  the  Moluccas.  Forrest  found  the 
nutmeg  tree  on  an  island  eituat^  near  the 
coast ;  and  he  learned  that  a  people  in  the  in- 
terior, called  Harafbras,  cultivate  the  ground 
and  bring  their  produce  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
that  they  are  very  poor,  and  some  of  them 
have  long  hair ;  and  that  they  live  in  trees, 
which  they  ascend  by  cutting  notches  in  them. 
The  hog  is  the  only  large  mammiferous  land 
animal  found  in  New  Guinea.  The  Dutch 
naturalists,  who  resided  on  tiie  8.  coast  for  8 
months  in  1828,  only  found  6  mammifers,  and 
all  of  them  belonged  to  the  marsupial  or 
pouched  class  of  Australia ;  two  of  them  were 
kangaroos,  but  differed  from  all  others  of  the 
same  family  by  their  singular  habit  of  living  in 
trees.  The  feathered  tribes  are  of  great  beauty 
and  infinite  variety.  New  Guinea  is  the  native 
country  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  said 
to  migrate  in  large  fiodra,  in  the  dryseason,  to 
the  islands  lying  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  During 


the  residence  of  the  Dutch  on  the  8.  ooai^ 
they  collected  119  species  of  birds,  belongiag 
to  60  genera.  In  this  coUeotion,  birds  oijnj 
were  rare,  and  the  family  of  the  pes  altog^ 
wanting.  The  most  numerous  fanuliesoofi- 
fiisted  of  the  insect  eaters,  parrots,  and  pigeooa 
There  were  many  aquatic  birds,  both  web-lbot- 
ed  and  waders,  but  more  especially  the  kll«r. 
The  Dutch  natoralists  also  collected  26  diiff- 
ent  species  of  reptiles,  viz. :  15  lizards,  6  ser- 
penta,  5  frogs,  and  1  tortoise.  Yvk  were  food 
in  abundance  on  the  coast — ^The  inhabttaotsof 
New  Guinea  are  a  variety  of  the  negnllo  or  oii- 
ental  negro,  and  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race  throughout  the  ledand.  No  o^ 
indigenous  race  has  been  found  on  any  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  prisoners  brought  m>m  the 
interior  and  sold  as  slaves  are  found  to  be  the 
same.  The  Papuan  negroes  are  bdow  the 
middle  height,  or  about  5  feet  4  hiches;  their 
complexion  is  deep  brown  or  black :  &e  Doee 
is  fiat  with  wide  nostrils ;  the  moutn  is  laige, 
with  thick  lips  and  good  teeth.  The  hair  of 
the  head  ffrows  in  n>iral  detached  tofts  about 
10  Inches  long,  and  the  beand  and  whiakenire 
frizzly.  A  very  wide  difference  seems  to  exk 
in  the  state  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast,  hav- 
ing been  for  ages  in  oommnmcation  wiUi  the 
pieople  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  more  6^)0- 
cially  with  those  of  die  Moluccas,  hare  re- 
ceived a  certain  portion  of  their  dvilizatioi. 
They  have  consequently  good  dweUiogs^  and 
are  decently  clothed;  they  build  large  rowiu 
and  sailing  boats,  and  liave  a  knowledge  of 
iron;  they  cultivate  some  ffround,  and  have 
two  domestic  animals,  the  hog  and  the  do^ 
Toward  tiie  £.  the  tribes  become  graj^ 
more  barbarous.  In  1822,  when  the  Datw 
visited  the  S.  coast,  opposite  the  gnlf  of  Ctf* 
pentaria  in  Australia,  they  encountered,  ia* 
stefd  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
site shores,  a  tribe  of  naked  and  ferodov 
savages,  who  avoided  every  attempt  made  to 
hold  intercourse  with  them.  They  had  oanoe^ 
but  no  domesticated  animals,  and  did  not  knov 
the  use  of  iron.  The  inhabitants  ve  dvnm 
into  small,  independent  tribes,  who  spetk  w- 
ferent  languages,  and  live  in  a  state  of  almost 
continual  warfare.  On  the  N.  and  8.  coa^ 
the  Dutch  discoverers  in  1828  and  18S5  fcm 
it  necessary  to  procure  fk'esh  interpreters  wImo 
they  moved  even  a  fbw  miles.  Tlie  uopolatioa 
of  New  Guinea  must  be  small,  but  toere  is  ao 
means  of  forming  any  correct  esthnate  of  its 
amount — ^The  iaumd  was  discovered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16tii  century  by  the  Portu- 
guese, by  whom  it  was  named  New  Grnam 
from  the  striking  resemblance  between  its  in- 
habitants and  those  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  1^ 
Malay  and  Javanese  call  it  Tannab-pnrah- 
puwah,  which  means  the  land  of  the  woolly  or 
frizzled,  and  this  has  been  corrapted  into 
Papua.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  Mropean 
nation  to  attempt  to  form  a  setUement  on 
New  Guinea.    In  1828  tliey  began  to  erect  i 
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fortin  kt  S"*  S.  and  l<mg.  188''  80'  £.,  but  the 
dinutto  proved  so  unhealthy  that  thej  were 
forced  to  abandon  it.  In  1845  H.  B.  M.  ship 
¥lj  sorve^ed  140  m.  of  the  8.  £.  coast  of  New 
Goinea  within  the  Great  Bight,  and  found  the 
eoast  low,  and  intersected  by  many  channels 
whidk  appeared  to  be  the  estaaries  of  a  large 
rirer.  Ine  boats  ascended  one  of  these  for 
abont  20  m.,  but  as  the  inhabitants  appeared 
to  be  of  a  warlike  disposition  it  was  thonght 
imprudent  to  land.  There  were  many  villages 
seen  at  intervals  along  the  banks.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  the  echooner  Bramble  continued 
this  survey  along  the  S.  £.  shore  of  the  bight, 
ind  as  they  pro^eded  8.  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
ooantry  improved  in  appearance.  In  1848  the 
Battleoiak^  another  British  ship,  accompanied 
by  the  Bramble,  ocmimenced  a  fiirther  survey 
of  the  a  E.  part  of  New  Guinea.  They  detfer- 
mined  the  podtions  of  many  ree&  and  smaller 
islands,  and  found  the  height  of  a  mountain,  in 
the  nei^borhood  of  the  8.  E.  cape  of  the  isl- 
•nd,  to  bo  18,205  feet  above  the  sea.    Euro- 

Cand  Mohammedan  traders  are  found  at 
y  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Dutch,  who  have 
again  fonned  settlements  on  the  island  and 
taken  possession  of  it  as  -far  E.  as  long.  141^, 
cany  on  an  active  and  exclusive  trade  between 
it  and  the  Moluccas.  The  population  of  the 
Botch  possessions  on  the  coast  amounted  in 
1859  to  about  100,000.  The  governor  in  1860 
was  lient.  Ool.  Nagtglas.  The  value  of  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands  is  estimated  at 
t<00,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  18  original 
states  of  the  Am^can  Union,  bounded  N,  by 
Canada  East,  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic,  8. 
bj  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
whieh  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  42''  41'  and  45''  11' 
N.,  and  long.  70**  40'  and  72*  28'  W. ;  lengUi 
from  N.  to  8. 170  m.,  extreme  breadth  90  m., 
leverage  breadth  45  m. ;  area,  9,280  sq.  m.,  or 
5,989,200  acres.  The  state  is  divided  into 
10  oovnties^  viz. :  Belkni^,  Carroll,  ChesMre, 
Coos,  Grafton,  HUlflborough,  Merrimack,  Rock- 
ingham, Strafford,  and  8ullivan.  Concord,  on 
the  river  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
•re  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Nashua, 
Eeene,  Exeter,  Peterborough,  Laconia,  8om- 
cnworth,  Rochester,  Claremont,  Hanover,  and 
HaTeriiill-.The  population  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1790  and  at  the  subsequent  decennial  pe- 
riods was  as  follows: 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1860  there  were 
166,9«0  males  and  161,496  females;  of  the 


colored,.260  were  males  and  260  females.  Deaf 
and  dumb,  162;  blind,  184;  insane,  878;  idiotic, 
851 .  Density  of  population,  84.26  to  the  square 
mile ;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union, 
1.87  per  cent  Dwellings,  57,880;  families, 
62,287.  Bom  in  New  Hampshire,  261,591 ;  in 
other  states,  42,686 ;  in  foreign  countri^  18,- 
671;  unknown,  178;  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  other  states  109,878.  The  original 
population  of  New  Hampshire  was  almost  ex- 
clusively of  English  and  8cotch  descent,  and 
the  rural  districts  still  remain  without  much 
intermixture. — New  Hampshire  has  but  18  m. 
of  sea  coast,  and  the  shore  in  most  places  is 
a  sandy  beach,  bordered  with  salt  mardies. 
There  are  numerous  creeks  and  coves,  which 
form  harbors  for  small  craft;  but  Portsmouth, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  is  the  only 
haven  for  laige  ships.  About  8  m.  off  tl^ 
coast  lie  the  Isles  of  8hoals,  8  in  number,  8 
of  which  belong  to  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen, 
and  have  for  2  centuries  past  been  noted  for 
the  superior  quality  of  their  dried  cod,  laiown 
in  the  market  as  the  Isles  of  8hods  dunfish. 
For  about  20  to  80  m.  back  from  the  shore 
the  country  is  level,  occasionally  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond  this  the  hills 
increase  in  number,  and  in  many  parts  rise  into 
lofty  mountains,  particularly  toward  the  N, 
part  of  the  state,  where  the  White  mountains 
are  situated.  The  White  mountains  proper 
extend  only  from  14  to  20  m.,  but  detached 
groups  are  found  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  whole  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  range.  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  of  the  state  are  Grand 
Monadnock,  near  the  8.  W.  comer,  8,460  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Chocorua  in  Al- 
bany, 8,868  feet;  8unapee  mountain,  near 
8unapee  lake;  Eearsarge  mountain,  between 
8utton  and  8alisbury,  2,461  feet;  Carres 
mountain  in  Ellsworth  j^oosehillock  in  Ben- 
ton, 4,686  feet;  Mt.  Washington,  the  most 
elevated  peak  of  the  White  mountains,  6,285 
feet  high;  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  at  Franoonia 
Notch,  6,500  feet  With  the  exception  of  the 
strip  bordering  the  ocean,  the  whole  state  is 
mountainous  and  broken,  but  there  are  many 
fine  valleys  through  which  the  chief  rivers 
have  their  course.  The  general  slope  of 
the  country  is  from  N.  to  8.  The  Connecticut 
river,  which  is  the  largest  stream,  rises  near 
the  N.  extremity,  and  forms  nearly  the  whole 
W.  boundary ;  the  bhief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  from  this  state  are  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ammonoosuck  in  the  N.,  and  the  Ash- 
uelot  In  the  8.  The  Merrimack  is  formed  by 
the  Junction  of  the  Pemigewasset,  which  rises 
in  the  White  mountains,  and  the  Winnepise- 
Ogee,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
at  franklin,  and  runs  8.  throng  the  middle 
of  the  state  to  Massachusetts.  Baker^s  river, 
rising  near  Moosehillock  mountain  and  uniting 
with  the  Pemiffewasset  at  Plymouth,  is  one 
of  its  principal  sources.    The  Salmon  Falls 
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river  and  the  Pisoataqna,  of  whicli  it  is  a  branch, 
constitute  nart  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Oocheco  is  a 
branch  of  the  Salmon  Falls ;  and  the  Lamprey 
and  Exeter  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pisca- 
taqna  proper.  The  Merrimack  and  its  branches, 
and  the  Salmon  Falls,  have  nmnerons  cataracts, 
and  fhrnish  a  large  amount  of  water  power  to 
Manchester  and  other  manufactming  towns  on 
their  banks.  The  Androscoggin  has  a  small  part 
'  of  its  course  in  the  K.  E.  of  this  state,  and  the 
Saoo  also  has  its  source  among  the  White  moun- 
tains, and  runs  S.  E.  into  Maine.  The  passage 
of  tiie  Saco  near  its  head  waters  through  the 
mountains  forms  the  celebrated  Notch,  a  re- 
markable chasm  2  m.  long,  and  where  narrow- 
est only  23  feet  wide.  This  is  the  only  opening 
through  the  mountains,  and  after  a  heavy  &I1  of 
rain  the  stream  becomes  much  swollen.  In  1 820 
a  violent  storm  caused  a  slide  of  earth  2  m.  fh>m 
the  Notch  which  crushed  9  persons,  choked  up. 
the  Saoo  river,  and  flooded  the  country.  The 
Margalloway,  which  falls  into  Lake  Umba- 
gog,  has  part  of  its  course  in  New  Hampshire. 
About  110,000  acres  of  the  surface  of  this  state 
are  covered  with  water.  Winnepiseogee  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiftd  lake.  It  is  about  25 
UL  long  by  from  1  to  10  broad,  and  contains 
about  860  islands,  and  its  shores  are  indented 
with  numerous  bays.  Umbagog  lake,  about  18 
m.  long  and  10  broad,  on  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  the  source  of 
the  Androscoggin ;  Connecticut  lake,  the  source 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  N. : 
and  Sunapee  and  Squam  lakes  and  several 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  the  sources  and 
recipients  of  many  streams.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Niagara  fdls,  the  mountain  scenery  of 
New  Hampshire  attracts  more  tourists  than 
any  other  natural  object  in  the  United  States. 
The  traveller  may  wander  for  weeks  through  a 
country  which  presents  to  the  view  a  continual 
change  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  water- 
faJls,  and  for  which  the  grandeur  and  diversity 
of  its  scenery  have  procured  the  appropriate 
name  of  "  the  Switzerland  of  America." — ^The 
geological  formations  of  New  Hampshire  are  al- 
most exclusively  those  of  the  ancient  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  the  mica  and  talcose  slates,  quartz 
rock,  granular  limestones,  granites,  gneiss,  &c. 
Thougn  they  contain  numerous  veins  of  me- 
tallic ores,  none  of  these  have  proved  of  much 
.  practical  importance.  The  most  promising  are 
the  enormous  beds  of  maffnetio  and  specular 
iron  ores  of  Bartlett,  ana  the  specular  ores 
of  Piermont  on  the  western  side  of  the  state, 
neither  of  which  have  ever  been  worked.  At 
Franconia  a  blast  furnace  (the  only  one  ever 
built  in  the  state)  and  some  forge  fires  have 
been,  with  some  interruptions,  in  operation 
since  1811,  reducing  the  magnetic  ores  of  that 
vicinity.  Copper,  zinc,  and  lead  ores,  most  of 
the  last  argent^erous,  are  found  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  towns.  A  lead  mine,  largely  argentiferous, 
and  containing  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
copper,  is  successfully  worked  in  Warren.    A 


vein,  containing  oxide  of  tin  in  small  qnutitj 
and  associated  with  arsenic,  occurs  in  the  town 
of  Jackson.  Granular  quartz  has  been  worked 
in  the  towns  of  Unity  and  Eeene,  and  appM 
to  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  ground  betwea 
millstones  and  bolted,  to  be  used  eitlier  as  s 
polishing  powder  or  for  the  preparation  of  sand 
paper  at  the  manufactory  of  tnat  article  in  Rock- 
ingham, Yt  It  has  also  been  mixed  instead  d 
bft^tes  with  white  lead.  Acworth,nearBeDovi 
Falls,  is  celebrated  for  its  beryls,  specnneDsof 
which  of  gigantic  size  are  found  in  the  colla^ 
tions  of  minerals  throughout  Europe.  There 
are  also  found  tourmalines  and  mica  in  great 
perfection.  The  latter  is  extensively  qutfiied 
at  Alstead,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Acwoith,  and  at 
Qrafton,  85  miles  N.  It  is  sold  at  from  $S  to 
$8  per  lb.  to  be  used  for  the  windows  in  stores, 
fof  lanterns,  compass  cards,  &c.  Sulphnretof 
molybdenum  is  found  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially at  Westmoreland ;  and  graphite  or  phm- 
bago  is  also  a  common  mineral,  which  b 
worked  for  the  manufacture  of  crndUeaat 
Taunton,  Mass.  Steatite  or  soapstone  is  ako 
found  at  many  localities.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
quarry  in  Francestown,  and  also  at  that  in  Or- 
K>rd,  in  large  blocks,  which  are  cut  to  the  di- 
mensions of  6  feet  by  8  and  7  feet  by  6,  as 
well  as  into  slabs  and  smaller  blocks.  It  is 
used  for  stoves,  fireplaces,  sinks,  for  rollers 
used  in  dressing  coUon  warp,  and  for  other 
purposes. — ^The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  not 
generally  very  fertale,  but  by  industry  and  akiU 
the  inhabitants  have  in  great  measure  oier- 
come  its  natural  defects.  The  best  lands  are 
In  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
subject  to  occasional  overflows.  The  N.  part 
of  the  state  is  chiefly  pasture  and  wood  lani 
The  climate  is  severe,  being  somewhat  odder 
than  that  of  Maine,  but  more  steady.  Differ- 
ence of  elevation  within  the  state,  however, 
causes  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature ;  so  much  even  as  20"*  to  25**  between 
the  valleys  and  the  more  elevated  positions.  In 
summer  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  100^  and 
in  winter  the  cold  has  been  known  to  freeze 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  In  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  the  White  mountains  the  winters 
are  excessively  cold,  and  the  peaks  are  coTored 
more  or  less  with  snow  9  or  10  months  out  of 
the  12,  from  which  circumstance  their  name  bas 
been  derived.  All  parts  of  New  Hampshire  are 
exceedingly  healthnQ,  and  cases  of  remarkable 
longevity  are  very  numerous.  The  cold  ▼^•^ 
er  begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
contmues  till  May ;  and  frx>^  the  latter  part  of 
November  till  the  opening  of  spring  the  whole 
country  is  covered  thickly  with  snow,  and  tbe 
rivers  are  all  frozen. — ^The  natural  prodactioos 
of  New  Hampshire  include  the  oak,  pine,  ban- 
lock,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees,  whidi 
are  largely  exported  in  the  shape  of  lumber.  Tbe 
sugar  maple  and  the  pitch  pme  are  abundant 
The  native  animals,  though  much  thinned,  are 
not  yet  exterminated ;  wolves,  bears,  and  otber 
wild  beasts  are  still  found  in  the  N.  part  of  tbe 
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Btate»  and  ocoatioiialty  ocmiinit  depredations  on 
the  fiuTDfl.    Wild  fowl  and  game  are  abundant, 
and  both  lakes  and  riyers  are  well  stored  with 
fisL— On  June  1, 1 B50,  New  Hampshire  contain- 
ed 39,229  farms  under  cnltivation,  covering  2,- 
251,488  acres  of  improved  and  1,140,926  acres 
of  imimproved  land ;  value  of  farms  $65,245,- 
997,  and  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon 
$2,841,125.    The  live  stock  consisted  of  84,288 
horses,  19  asses  and  mules,  94,277  milch  cows, 
50,027  working  oxen,  114,606  other  cattle, 
884,756  sheep,  and  68,487  swine;  aggregate 
value,  $8,871,901 ;  and  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mals slan^tered  in  the  year  then  ending  was 
$1,522,878.    Of  wool  there  was  produced  1,- 
108,476  lbs. ;  of  buUer,  6,977,056  lbs. ;  and  of 
cheese,  8,196,568  lbs.    The  grain  crops  for  the 
same  year  were :  wheat  185,658  bushels,  rye 
183,117,  oats  978,881,  Indian  com  1,578,670, 
bariey  70,256,  buckwheat  65,265,  and  pota- 
toes 4,804,919  ;   hay,  598,854  tons ;    clover 
seed  829,  and  other  grass  seed  8,071  bushels ; 
flax  seed,  189  bushels;  flax,  7,752 lbs. ;  peas 
and  beans,  70,856  bushels;  tobacco,  50  lbs. ; 
hops,  267,174  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons,   191  lbs. ; 
maple  sugar,  1,298,863  lbs.,  and  9,811  gal- 
lons of  molasses;  beeswax  and  honey,  117,140 
lb&;  wine,  844  gallons.     The  orchard  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  $248,568,  those  of  market 
gardens  at  $56,810,  and  home  manufactures  at 
$398,455.— Hanufiaotures  of  various  kinds  are 
extensirdy  carried  on,  the  great  water  power 
of  the  rivers  affording  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
economical  use  of  nuidiinery.    By  the  census 
of  1850  there  were  8,801  manufactories,  each 
prodndng  annually  upward  of  $500  worth  of 
goods.   Of  this  number  44  were  engaged  in 
cotton  manufiacture,  coital  $10,950,000,  em- 
ploying 2,911  male  and  9,211  female  handi^ 
consoming  raw  material  worth  $4,889,429,  and 
prodQcing   118,106,247   yards   of  stuffs   and 
140,700  lbs.  of  yam,  valued  at  $8,880,619 ;  61 
woollen  factories,  capital  $2,487,700,  employ- 
ing 926  male  and  1,201  female  hands,  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $1,267,829,  and  pro- 
dncing  9,712,840  yards  of  stuffs  and  165,200  lbs. 
cijvUy  valued  at  $2,127,745 ;  29  iron  founde- 
ries,  ibmaces,  ^.,  capital  $288,700,  employing 
890  male  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$187,660,  and  producing  6,074  tons  of  pig,  cast, 
and  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $888,100;   168 
tsnneriea,  ci^tal  ^1,975,  consuming  raw  ma- 
terial worth  $548,779,  and  producing  leather 
Tiloed  at  $900,421.    The  above  list  Includes 
the  principal  manufactured  articles  of  New 
Hampshure;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
cthera,  which  taken  in  the  aggregate  would 
pwbtbly  amount  to  very  nearly  as  much  in 
Tshe.   There  are  numerous  grist   and   saw 
oDk,  carriage  factories,  paper  and  powder  mills, 
liardware  aod  oudery  factories,  machine  shops, 
iDBanfactories  of  glass,  shoes,  wooden  ware, 
4c,— Portsmouth  is  the  only  port  of  entry,  and 
the  centre  of  all  the  direct  foreign  commerce 
of  Kew  Hampshire ;  but  tiie  great  bulk  of  the 
ttunmercial  intercourse  of  the  state  is  carried 
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on  through  Boston.  Bi  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1859,  the  exports  from  Portsmouth  amount- 
ed to  $9,798,  and  the  imports  to  $28,227.  The 
entrances  comprised  48  vessels  of  4,857  tons, 
44  vessels  and  8,592  tons  being  foreign,  and  the 
clearances  47  vessels  of  4,084  tons,  45  vessels 
and  8,668  tons  being  fore^.  The  chief  ex- 
pK>rts  of  the  state  consist  of  manufactured  goods, 
timber,  live  stock,  wool,  fish,  beef,  pork,  apples, 
pot  and  pearl  ai^es,  and  granite.  The  shipping 
registered  at  Portsmouth  and  belonging  to  the 
state  in  1859  amounted  to  84,485  tons.  The 
steamers  which  run  on  Winnepiseogee  lake  are 
regi8tere4  at  Portsmouth.  In  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1859,  th^e  were  6  vessels  built,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,846.  The  railroads 
lying  wholly  or  in  part  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  their  lengths  within  the  state  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows : 

CoDoord,  from  Concord  to  NMbna 86 

PortlinddiviaionofOnuidTninkofCaiiAda 62 

Boston,  Concord,  and  MontrML  from  Conoord  to  B»- 

Terhlll....r! .77. W 

Wblto  MonntaJna,  from  HftTerhill  to  Littleton 20 

Northern  New  Hampeblre,  horn.  Concord  to  W.  Lebanon  <V 

Concord  and  Portenaontli 47 

*Concord  and  Claremont^Jirom  Concord  to  Bradford ....  S6 

Contoocook  Birer,  from  HopUnton  to  Hlllsborongh ....  16 

Manebeeter  and  Lawrence. S8 

Worcester  and  Nasbna 8 

Naabna  and  Lowell 4 

WiUon,from  Naabna  to  Wtlton 16 

*PeterboroQgb  and  Sbiilej,  from  GroCoo,  Haas.,  to  Ida- 
ton  Tillage 12 

Cbeablre,  from  Fltebbnrg  to  Bellows  Falls 40 

Asbnelot,  finom  Bontb  Vernon,  yt,  to  Keene K 

Manchester  and  North  Weare 19 

Co€becqt.from  Doter  to  Alton  bay 28 

*Qreat  Falls  and  Conwaj  (to  Union  Tillage) « 90 

Boston  and  Maine ,*•••  88 

Eastern,  ftvm  Portsmonth  to  Massachusetta. 18 

SnlliTan,  from  Bellows  Falls  to  Windsor,  Tt 28 

Total 821 

Several  short  canals,  locks,  and  dams  were  bnili 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Merrimack  river,  but  they  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  railroads,  and 
are  now  altogether  disused.  On  Dec.  8, 1860, 
there  were  61  banks,  the  condition  of  which 
was  as  follows:  Liabilities:  capital,  $4,981,- 
000;  circulation,  $8,882,010;  deposits,  $1,234,- 
627.74.  Besources:  notes,  bills  of  exchange. 
&c.,  $8,794,948.88;  specie.  $248,719.77;  real 
estate,  $7^,646.74;  total,  $9,114j816.89.— The 
Kew  Hunpshire  asylum  for  the  insane  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  blind  are 
sent  to  the  Perldns  institution  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  American 
asylum  in  Oonnecticut.  An  excellent  system 
of  education  has  been  established.  The  omce 
of  school  commissioner  was  abolished  in  1850, 
and  the  county  commissioners  of  schools  now 
constitute  the  board  of  education.  The  school 
report  for  the  year  ending  2iiay,  1869,  givee 
the  following  statistics.  The  number  of  dis- 
tricts was  2,862;  of  scholars,  86,708;  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  65,606 ;  male  tea<m- 
ers  1,104,  female  8,184;  and  87,808  volumes 
were  in  the  school,  district,  or  town  libraries. 

*  Unfinished. 
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In  the  year  1868, 18  teachers'  histitntes,  attend- 
ed hy  1,901  teachers,  were  held  in  the  different 
comities.  There  are  4  theological,  1  medical, 
and  107  private  schools,  and  1  college,  Dart- 
month,  wiUi  an  income  in  1850  of  $11,000. 
In  1858  a  house  of  reformation  for  jnyenile  and 
female  offenders  was  opened  at  the  ^*  Stark 
Farm''  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  capable 
of  accommodating  125  boys  and  25  females. 
Daring  the  year  ending  May  81, 1859,  88  con- 
victs, were  received  into  the  state  prison,  mak- 
ing a  total,  with  those  previously  imprisoned, 
of  148.  The  receipts  and  earnings  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  year  were  $10,578,  and  the 
expenses  $8,247.  In  1859,  according  to  the 
latest  reports  of  the  different  denominations, 
there  were  700  churches  or  religious  societies, 
of  which  91  were  Baptist,  24  Ohristian,  190 
Oongregational,  16  Uidtarian,  78  TJniversalist, 
14  ^iscopal,  127  Freewill  Baptist  15  Friends', 
91  Methoaist,  8  Presbyterian,  11  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 2  Shakers',  and  88  union  and  miscellane- 
ous. The  value  of  church  property  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  totiEd  number  of 
newspapers  in  New  Hampshire  in  1860  was  88, 

3  of  which  were  daily.  There  is  one  monthly 
periodical,  devoted  to  education. — ^The  consti- 
tution of  1784,  amended  in  1792,  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  composed  of  5 
members,  a  senate  of  12,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, all  to  be  elected  annually.  The  state 
is  divided  into  5  councillor  and  12  senatorial 
dbtricts.  The  n^ht  of  suffirage  is  extended  to 
evervmale  inhabitant  21  vears  old,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  town  6  months,  excepting  paupers, 
and  persons  who  at  their  own  request  are  ex- 
cused from  paying  taxes.  A  town  having  150 
rateable  polls  may  choose  one  representative, 
with  the  allowance  of  one  additional  represen- 
tative for  every  additional  800  polls.  The  gen- 
eral election  is  held  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  March, 
and  the  official  year  begins  on  the  1st  Wednes- 
day in  June.  No  person  can  hold  the  office  of 
governor,  or  be  a  senator  or  representative  in 
the  le^ature,  unless  he  conforms  to  some 
denomination  of  Protestantism.  The  selectmen 
of  towns  must  submit  to  the  inhabitants  once 
in  every  7  years  the  question  of  amending  the 
constitution,  when  if  a  mijority  be  in  favor 
thereof  a  convention  must  be  called,  and  if  the 
amendments  are  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
when  submitted  to  the  people  they  become 
law.  Since  June,  1859,  the  judiciary  consists 
of  a  supreme  Judicial  court,  with  a  chief  justice 
and  5  associates;  this  is  now  the  only  state 
court,  excepting  justices'  and  police  coilrts. 
Terms  are  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and  in  some  coun- 
ties 8  times  annually.    The  state  is  divided  into 

4  judicial  districts,  and  for  the  determination 
of  questions  of  law  2  terms  are  held  in  each 
annually.  The  revenue  of  New  Hampshire  is 
derived  principally  from  taxation.  For  the 
year  ending  June  1, 1860,  it  amounted  to  $206,- 
890.89,  including  a  balance  in  the  treasury  from 


the  previous  vear  of  $27,802.60,  and  a  temp^ 
rary  loan  of  $42,750.  The  expenditore  dmvg 
the  same  year  was  $184,445.77,  which  left  i 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  state  of  $22,44161 
On  June  1, 1860,  the  amount  of  the  state  d^ 
was  $82,147.76,  from  which  would  hsTe  to  lie 
deducted  the  amount  in  the  treasury,  some  out- 
standing taxes,  and  $15,592  of  trust  fvauk- 
New  Hampshire  was  first  visited  by  Europem 
in  1614,  and  the  first  settlement  was  madeneir 
Portsmouth  in  1628.  The  district  was  serenl 
times  connected  with  Massachusetts;  it  w» 
made  a  roval  province  in  1679,  but  was  taan 
joined  to  Massachusetts^in  1689,  and  wasafto' 
ward  for  a  little  while  attached  to  New  Toit 
In  1741  it  became  a  separate  province,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  revolution.  The  ^y  set- 
tlers were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians  qd^ 
after  the  English  got  possession  of  Ganadi 
In  1689,  in  revenge  for  some  imuriesdonefiiea 
18  years  before,  a  party  of  Lidians  attacked 
Dover,  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sad 
burned  several  houses.  The  settlements  of 
New  Hampshire  were  gradually  extended  {iI^ 
ther  W.  than  the  original  lindts  prescribed  \sj 
the  patents  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  soi^xMed, 
till  1764,  that  the  territory  at  present  indad- 
ed  in  Vermont  formed  part  of  the  proTinee, 
and  ffrants  of  land  were  made  in  that  direction 
bv  the  authorities.  The  disputed  district  vii 
claimed  by  New  York,  and  a  vexations  eoa- 
troversy  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  indq«- 
denoe  of  Vermont  was  acknowledged  in  1790- 
In  1776  New  Hampshire  made  a  pnblio  dedi- 
ration  of  independence,  and  established  a  tem- 
porary government  to  continue  during  tiie  wir. 
The  state  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  the  men  of  New  Hiop- 
shire  were  engaged  on  every  battle  field  tm 
Bunker  hill  to  t£e  surrender  of  Oomwallis  b 
1781.  At  the  batdes  of  Stillwater,  Santogi, 
Monmouth,  and  Bennington  they  were  partioo- 
larly  distinguished  for  their  bravery.  On  im 
21, 1788,  the  state  in  convention  ratified  theooa- 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States,  57  votes  beiag 
cast  for  and  46  against  it  In  1807the8eitof 
government  was  permanently  establiahed  it 
Concord.  About  1834  a  dispute  of  long  staad- 
ing  with  the  settlers  of  that  part  of  thestste 
north  of  kt.  45%  who  claimed  to  be  indepea- 
dent  of  state  jurisdiction,  led  to  the  wBarj 
being  called  out,  but  order  was  restored  with- 
out serious  conflict. 

NEW  HANOVER,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  0,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  and  bounded  W.  by  w 
Gape  Fear  river  and  one  of  its  brwiches;  artt 
estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 17,668, 
of  whom  8,581  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  wr- 
&ce  with  occasional  swamps,  and  a  not  Toy 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  forests  <rf  piiW; 
The  productions  in  1850  were  216,488  bnsheB 
of  Indian  com,  168,002  of  sweet  potatoea,  m 
1,418,525  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  6  saw  nn^ 
4  planing  mills,  14  turpentine  distilleriefijB 
tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  2  ship  jm 
6  newspaper  offices,  19  ohurcheS)  and  1,170 
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po|H]s  attending  pablio  schoolg.  It  is  inter- 
8e<^  bj  ihe  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railroad. 
Gmital,  Wilmington. 

NEW  HARMONY,  a  town  in  Posey  co., 
Ind,  on  the  Wabash  river,  50  m.  from  its 
moath;  pop.  estimated  at  700.  It  was  built 
bj;  the  Harmonists  under  George  Bapp  in  1815, 
an^  purchased  from  them  in  1824  by  Robert 
Owen  for  ihe  purpose  of  testing  his  social  sys- 
tem, an  ezpenment  which  resulted  unsuocess- 
My.  Mr.  Owen  sold  a  large  portion  to  William 
Madure,  who  there  established  a  school  of  in- 
(lastry,  which  after  a  trial  of  about  6  years  was 
abandoned.  After  the  failure  of  these  various 
Drpjects  the  town  declined  for  several  years, 
DQt  is  now  improving.  It  contains  an  Episco- 
jHil  and  a  Methodist  church,  a  working  men's 
institute,  a  large  school  house,  a  union  hall  used 
as  a  theatre,  8  steam  mills,  and  2  distilleries, 
b  1867 it  exported  1,900,000  lbs.  of  pork,  6,000 
bbla.  of  whiskey,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,- 
000  boshels  of  Indian  com,  and  600  head  of 
cattle. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  8.  co.  of  Conn.,  on  Long 
Idand  sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Housatonic 
river,  and  drained  by  the  Naugatuck,  Quine- 
piack,  and  otiier  streams;  area,  640  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  65,588.  The  surface  is  generally 
uneven,  mountainous  in  the  middle  and  toward 
the  £.,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  On 
the  coast  there  are  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were 
225,881  bushels  of  Indian  com,  445,125  of  po- 
tatoes, 112,727  of  rye,  107,859  of  oats,  67,176 
tons  of  hay,  45,986  lbs.  of  wool,  and  948,915 
of  butter.  There  were  11  grist,  6  paper,  and 
15  flaw  and  planing  mills,  12  founderies,  87 
boot  and  shoe  and  8  pin  manufactories,  18  tan- 
neries, 103  churches,  and  10,781  pupils  attend- 
ing uublio  schools.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Naugatuck,  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton, and  New  Haven^  Hartford,  and  Springfield 
rulroads:  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
and  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  railroads 
meet  at  the  capital,  New  Haven. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  township,  city,  and  port  of 
entiy  of  Connecticut,  capital  of  New  Haven  co. 
and  semi-capital  of  the  state,  situated  at  the 
head  of  New  Haven  bay  or  harbor.  4  m.  from 
Long  Island  sound,  and  76  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Hew  York,  in  lat  41*  18'  28"  N.,  long.  72*  56' 
80"  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,538 ;  in  1860,  not 
including  about  1,200  persons  temporarily  re- 
ading in  the  city  for  purposes  of  education, 
52,2^7,  viz. :  of  the  city  proper  85,585,  of 
WcstHlle  1,095,  and  of  that  part  of  Fair  Haven 
which  lies  in  New  Haven  township  2,647.  The 
dtj  stands  on  a  plain  about  2  m.  wide,  and  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills  fix)m  which  delight- 
fU  views  may  be  obtained.  Chapel  street,  the 
fsddonable  promenade,  extends  in  a  W.  N.  W. 
direction  throughout  the  length  of  the  city. 
The  dwelling  houses  are  generally  neatly  buUt 
aad  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  many  of  them 
tfe  almost  hidden  from  view  among  trees.  The 
moober  of  magnificent  alma  wi£  which  the 


principal  avenues  are  planted  has  caused  New 
Haven  to  be  called  "  the  city  of  elms."  They 
were  mostly  set  out  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  by  James  Hillhouse,  or  through  his  in- 
fluence and  example.  Of  several  public  squares 
which  adorn  the  city,  the  principal  are  Wooster 
square,  an  enclosure  of  5  acres  in  the  E.  partL 
laid  out  with  remarkable  elegance  and  good 
taste,  and  the  *^  Green,"  16  acres  in  extent,  and 
shaded  by  beautiful  elms.  Brewster's  park, 
adjoining  West  river  and  Westville,  comprisea 
55  acres.  Works  to  supply  the  city  with  water 
from  Mill  river  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Of 
the  public  buildings,  the  first  in  point  of  interest 
are  those  connected  with  Yale  college.  They 
consist  mainly  of  8  plain  brick  structures  oppo- 
site the  public  green,  occupying  nearly  a  whole 
square,  and  a  number  of  other  edifices  in  Uie 
rear,  one  of  which,  occupied  for  the  library,  is 
a  costly  fire-proof  Gothic  building,  150  feet  long. 
(See  Tale  Oollkob.)  The  custom  house,  near 
the  green,  is  of  Portiand  stone,  and  has  apart- 
ments for  the  post  office  and  U.  8.  courts.  The 
state  house,  hospital,  medical  college,  railroad 
depot,  young  men's  inelitute, 'orphan  asylum, 
and  alnishouse  are  the  principal  otner  buildings. 
There  are  88  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist.  10  Oon- 
gregational,  7  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  6  Methodist, 
1  Moravian,  8  Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Universal- 
ist.  The  New  Haven  burying  ground,  contain- 
ing 18  acres,  is  beautifully  laid  out  on  die  N. 
"WT  of  the  city.  The  Evergreen  cemetery,  on 
West  river,  is  large  and  tastefully  adorned,  and 
near  it  is  a  Catholic  burying  ground.  The 
educational  establishments,  b^de  the  coUe^, 
comprise  a  number  of  good  private  seminaries 
for  both  sexes,  and  a  system  of  public  schools. 
There  are  8  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $8,457,000 ;  8  savings  bankis  witli  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000 ;  4  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies  (capital  $650,000) ;  1  mu- 
tual life  insurance  company  (capital  $250,000); 
4  daily  newspapers,  and  several  monthly  and 
other  magazines.  A  capital  of  $4,016,965  is 
invested  in  manufactures,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  7,222  persons,  and  produce  $8,722,642 
worth  of  goods  annually.  The  motive  power 
is  steam.  An  important  manufacture  is  that 
of  clocks,  which  are  made  here  very  exten- 
sively, and  are  exported  to  the  most  distant 
countries.  Carriage  making  is  more  la^zely 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  many  as  18,726  vehicles,  valued  at 
$2,228,460,  being  turned  out  annually,  chiefly 
for  the  southern  market.  Iron  working,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  that  metal,  and  the  manufacture  of 
boots,  shoes,  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  India  rubber  goods  are  also  prominent 
branches  of  industry. — ^The  harbor  of  New  Ha- 
ven is  shallow,  and  has  extensive  oyster  beds; 
and  the  main  channel  from  the  junction  of 
Quinepiack  and  Mill  rivers  is  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous, and  not  of  sufficient  depth  for  large 
vessels.  To  meet  the  channel  from  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  a  wharf  8,500  feet  in  length 
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]u»  been  built,  and  there  are  of^er  landings  for 
steamboats.  Ship  building  is  almost  ooiSSned 
to  Fair  Haven.  Apart  from  the  coasting  trade, 
the  chief  commerce  is  with  the  West  Indies,  a 
la^  TOt^>ortion  of  the  West  India  trade  of  all 
Nev  England  being  conducted  by  New  Haven 
meitchBJ&Bj  wMch  tine  IJ%  8.  commercial  reports 
do  not  fbllj  exhibit,  as  much  of  tiieir  bnsmess 
Is  doae  through  New  York.  Daring  the  year 
ending  Jnne  80, 1859,  the  imports  were  $1,- 
108,288,  and  the  exports  $964,789.  The  en- 
trances were  182  vessels,  of  27,916  tons ;  the 
clearances  118  vessels,  of  28,154  tons;  and  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  dis^ct,  Jnne  80, 1859, 
was  28,751.  New  Haven  has  regnlar  commn- 
nicatioii  by  steamboats  witii  New  York,  and 
railroad  comiecti<m  with  all  parts  of  the  Union 
by  means  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  the 
New  Ha^en  and  Northampton,  and  the  New 
Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington  railroads. 
— ^New  Haven  was  settled  in  1688  by  a  com- 
pany chiefly  from  London  under  Theophilns 
Eaton^  their  first  governor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport.  It*  was  a  distinct  colony  nntil 
1664^  when  after  a  protracted  struggle  it  was 
united  with  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of 
1662.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784. 

NEW  HEBtilDES,  a  group  of  volcanic  isl- 
ands in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  E.  of  New 
Caledonia,  between  lat.  18'  15'  and  20''  8'  S., 
and  long.  166''  80'  and  170""  E. ;  area  estunated 
at  2^500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  Beside 
a«reat  number  of  islets  and  rooks,  they  com- 
prise about  20  islands  of  considerable  sue,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Espiritu  Santo,  70 
m.  long  by  about  25  m.  broad ;  MallicoUo,  60  m. 
long  by  28  UL  broad,  witb  a  good  harbor  called 
IV>rt  Sandwich,  in  lat.  16''25'  S.,  long.  167^  46' 
£.;  Brromango,  Tanna,  Ambrim,  Annatom, 
Aurora,  Banks,  Sandwich,  and  Whitsuntide. 
There  is  an  active  volcano  in  Tanna.  Most  of 
these  islands  are  hilly,  and  there  are  some  high 
mountains.  With  the  exertion  of  Erromango, 
and  some  of  the  smaller,  they  are  all  well  wood- 
ed and  supplied  with  good  water,  and  present 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Sandal  wood 
and  ebony  are  procurable.  Yams,  tare,  shad- 
docks^ bananas,  limes,  cucumbers,  cocoannts, 
and  a  ^>ec]es  of  sweet  potato  are  cultivated. 
There  are  few  uximals;  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  dln^nutive  species  of  hog,  which  when  fhll- 
grown  is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit.  The  natives 
are  of  the  same  race  of  oriental  negroes  that 
are  found  <hi  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  in 
the  vicinity;  they  are  courageous,  active,  and 
hospitable,  but  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  In 
point  of  intelligenoe  they  are  below  the  na- 
tives of  most  of  the  South  sea  islands;  their 
habits  are  disgusting,  their  persons  filthy,  and 
their  faces  smeared  with  turmeric  and  char- 
ooaL  The  use  of  betel  nut  and  chunam  is  com- 
mon throughout  tiie  group ;  and  the  lanffuage 
is  said  to  possess  a  similarity  to  the  Malay. 
Th^  have  no  canoes,  and  use  a  sort  of  raft,  on 
Which  they  only  venture  a  few  hundred  yards 


from  the  shore. — Qfdtoa  hi  1606  was  the  tM 
to  disco'ver  any  portion  of  this  group.  He  nw 
the  N.  and  lai^est  island  in  the  jfronp,  andeoa- 
duded  that  it  mnst  be  a  portion  d  the  k»2 
sought  southern  continent,  which  he  named 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo ;  bnt  he  laade  no 
explorations  to  satisfy  himsdf  that  hie  ooi^fee- 
ture  was  well  foundecL  He  speaks  of  it  only 
as  one  land,  and  it  is  described  as  aboumdhig 
in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  BougaiiiviDe,  liS 
years  Isrf^er,  saw  that  the  N.  part  was  oompoeed 
of  several  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Great  OyoUides.  Cook  diseorerad  tiie 
greaterpart  of  the  S.  chain  in  1778,  and  oafled 
the  islimds  collectively  tiie  New  Hebrides; 
and  as  his  discovery  much  exceeded  in  exteol 
tiiose  previously  made,  the  name  given  by  bus 
has  superseded  that  applied  by  Bongainvilki 
Erromango  has  acquired  a  melancholy  not<niety 
from  the  massacre  of  the  well  known  misBioa- 
ary  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  auOior  of  ''Mis- 
sionary Enterprises.'' 

NEW  HOLLAND.    See  Australia. 

NEW  IRELAND,  an  island  in  the  8.  Padfie 
ocean,  between  lat  2**  40'  and  4''  52'  a,  aad 
long.  ISO""  80'  and  152<>  60'  K  It  is  separatod 
from  New  Britain  oa  the  S.  W.  by  St.  George^ 
channel,  and  from  New  Hanover  on  the  K.  W. 
by  Byron's  straits;  length  about  200  m.,  aver- 
age breadth  12  m.  The  hills  rise  to  tiie  height 
of  1,600  or  2,000  feet,  and  are  dothed  itom 
base  to  summit  with  the  most  luxuriant  Ibrest 
trees.  The  timber  grows  to  a  great  hdgh^ 
many  of  the  trees  bdng  80  or  90  feet,  per- 
fectiy  straight,  and  9  feet  in  dronmferaaoa 
The  indentations  of  the  coast  ofifer  several  veiy 
snug  harbors.  The  lower  tracts  are  wdl  oolti- 
TatM,  and  produce  sugar  cane,  bananas,  ooooar 
nuta,  yams,  and  numerous  <^er  plants  aai. 
trees.  The  inhabitants  are  oriental  negros^ 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  tiisff 
villages.  Their  canoes  are  neatly  formed,  but 
not  very  large.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  the 
chief  animals.  The  island  produces  forcoo- 
merce  fancy  woods  and  tortoise  shell,  ibe  lat- 
ter of  supwior  quality. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  18  original  states 
of  the  American  Union,  ^tuated  betwees 
lat  88*  55'  and  41*  21'  N.  and  long  78*  58'  and 
75*  20'  W. ;  extreme  length  167  m.,  extreme 
breadth  96  m. ;  area  estimated  i^  8,820  sq.  nu 
or  5,824,800  acres.  New  Jersey  is  boundea 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  K  by  the  Hud* 
son  river ;  E.  by  New  York  bay  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Delaware 
bay ;  and  W.  by  the  states  of  Delaware  tfid 
Pennsylvania,  fr<»n  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Delaware  river.  The  state  is  divided  iB^> 
21  counties,  viz. :  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Burfington, 
Cfamden,  Oape  May,  Oumberiand,  Essex,  Oioo- 
cester,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Kercer,  MiddleM:^ 
Monmouth,  Morris^  Ocean,  Passaic,  Salesii 
Somerset,  Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren.  Treatooi 
situated  on  the  Delaware  at  the  head  of  stesn 
navigation,  is  the  ci^taL    Several  raHroada 
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fnd  die  Delaware  and  Raritan  eanal  bave  Hieir 
termini  here.  Newark  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and  its  inhabitants  are  prinoipallj 
engaged  in  manqfhctnreg.  The  other  most  im- 
TOitant  dties  and  towns  are  Pateraon,  New 
BnuniHck,  Ounden,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
BarUngton,  Princeton,  Haekensack,  Morris- 
town,  OloQcester,  Elizabethtown,  Bahwaj, 
Freehold,  Momit  Holly,  Bordentown,  aim 
Btlem.  The  population  of  New  Jersey  in  1790 
\nd  at  snhseqaent  periods  was  as  follows : 
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Density  of  population  to  tiie  square  mile  in 
1850,  68.84;  in  1860,  81.24.    In  1850  there 
vera  of  white  inhabitants  288,440  males  and 
tSS^eeo  females;  of  the  free  oolored,  11,800 
were  males  and  12,010  females :  and  of  slayes. 
108  were  males  and  128  females*    Deaf  and 
dumb,  169;  blind,  207;  insane,  879;  idiotie, 
411  Bnlhs,  18,556 ;  marriages,  8,719 ;  deaths, 
6,464   Number  of  fEunilies,  89,080 ;  of  dwell* 
ingB,  81,064.    Of  the  white  population,  861,- 
691  were  bom  in  the  state,  48,711  in  other 
parts  .of  the  Union,  81,092  in  Ireland,  11,877 
in  Eo^d,  2,262  in  Sootland,  166  in  Wales, 
681  in  BritiBh  America,  10,^6  in  Germany, 
948  in  France,  and  1,785  in  other  countries, 
or  in  plaees  whidi  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  whitM,  27  per  cent  were  under  10 
years  of  age,  22.60  between  10  and  20  years, 
18JS  between  20  and  80,  12.68  between  80 
and  40, 8.71  between  40  and  50,  5.55  between 
60  and  60,  8.21  between  60  and  70, 1.41  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  0.44  between  80  and  90, 
0.04 between  90  and  100;  and  of  0.08  per  cent 
the  ages  wwe  unknown.    Of  128,748  nudes 
orer  15  years  of  age,  there  were  employed  in 
commeree,  trade,  manufactures,  meohamc  arts, 
and  mining,  46,5^ ;  agriculture,  82,884;  labor 
not  agridutural,  88,888 ;  sea  and  river  naviga- 
tion, 4^1 ;  law,  medidne,  and  divinity,  1,781; 
otiier  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,457;  gov- 
cnonent  civil  service,  878;  as  domestic  ser- 
nnta,  404;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,l,668. 
The  state  is  entitled  to  5  representatives  in 
MBgress.— New  Jersey  has  a  direct  coast  line 
of  120  m.,  but  including  bays,  islands,  and 
sther  irregulaxitiea,  the  coast  measures  540  nL 
Od  the  N.  £.,  Raritan,  Newark,  and  New  Tork 
%s,  and  the  Hudson  river,  form  good  har- 
wrs  for  large  vessels ;  but  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Gape  May  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
xndy  beach,  mterseeted  here  and  there  by  in- 
^  and  endoehig  long  shallow  lagoons,    mr- 
itegatbay  and  failet,  lAttie  Egg  harbor,  Abse- 
eon  inkt,  and  Great  Bgg  harbor  are  t^e  prin- 
o^opemngsfor  shipi^ng.  Many  of  the  porta 


which  were  on  tiiispart  <rfihe  coast  at tlie  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  country  have  been  fill- 
ed up  by  silt,  and  others  formed ;  said  as  the 
Atlantic  surf  beats  here  with  unrestrained  vio- 
lenccL  there  are  fluent  disastrous  shipwrecks. 
The  New  Jersey  shore  of  Delaware  bay  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt  marsh,  dei^tnte 
of  harbors.  On  the  Delaware  river  the  land  ia 
more  elevated.  Beside  the  Hudson  «Dd  Dela- 
ware, already  mentioned  as  fbrming  part  of  the 
E.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  state,  the  interior 
is  watered  by  several  streams,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Passaic  and  HaokensiMd:, 
flowing  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Raritan,  ^idltaig 
into  &e  bay  of  the  same  name :  Manrioe  river, 
whose  mouth  is  in  Delaware  bay ;  and  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river,  which  flows  into  the  Aliaa- 
tac  ocean.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for 
vessels  of  light  draught  for  distanoes  varykig 
from  10  to  20  m.  from  their  mouths.  A  number 
of  small  jrtreams  fall  into  the  Delaware  riven 
but  they  are  not  navigable. — ^The  sur&ce  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  state  is  hilb'  andmountaiBr 
ous.  The  Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  N.  W.  bound- 
ary, and  a  short  distence  S.  of  it  several  paral- 
lel ranges  of  the  AUeghany  system  cross  the 
state  in  a  N.  £.  direction  from  Pennsylvania 
into  New  York.  They  bear  the  local  namea 
of  Sdiooley's,  Trowbridge*  Ramapo,  and  Sec- 
ond mountains.  In  the  N.  K  there  are  some 
remarkable  elevations,  indudl^  the  Palisades, 
a  rang^  of  trap  rocks  on  the  Hudson  river,  in 
Bergen  co.,  wmch  extend  for  about  15  m.  along 
the  river,  with  a  height  of  fhmi  200  to  500 
Ibet;  and  the  Neversink  hills,  a  group  between 
800  and  400  feet  hi^  just  below  Raritan  iMfy. 
Else^ere  the  surface  is  generally  low  ai^ 
level,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
above  Trenton.  The  whole  state  8.  of  a  line 
drawn  N.  £.  from  this  point  to  the  Neversink 
hills  is  an  extended  plam,  nowhere  rising  more 
than  60  feet  above  the  aea. — New  Jersey  is 
separated  into  5  distinct  geological  dividonii 
each  of  which  is  clearly  dcMfined  t^  its  peculiar 
formations,  mineral  products,  and  solL  Each 
has  its  special  objects  of  interest  and  value, 
and  all  combine  to  make  the  state  (me  of  the 
most  interesting  as  presenting  so  clear  a  sue- 
cession  of  different  geological  groups,  whidi 
are  also  most  important  for  the  value  of  the 
minerals  and  ores  they  contain.  The  geoloa^cal 
f(»ination8  cross  the  state  in  belts  from  N.  £.  to 
8.W.  The  broadest  of  these  is  the  most  sooth- 
em  one,  occupying  all  the  counties  on  Delaware 
bay  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  for.  N.  as 
Shark  inlet  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  extending 
inland  to  a  line  drawn  from  this  inlet  to  Salem 
on  the  Delaware.  The  region  thus  included 
is  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  forests  of  pitch 
pine  and  oak,  and  cedar  swamps.  It  is  water- 
ed by  numerous  streams,  some  of  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  and  some  into  the  Delawareu 
Along  the  course  of  two  of  these  are  found 
extensive  deposits  of  bog  iron  ores,  which 
have  supplied  6  or  7  blast  fomaces  in  liieir 
own  vicinity,  beside  frimishlng  large  ^uas- 
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titles  of  ore  for  Bhipment  to  other  localities. 
1r  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present,  iron  ores  were  transported  to  f  omaces 
m  Plymouth  oo.,  Mass.,  situated  in  a  similar 
but  less  important  district  of  bog  ores.  The 
streams  referred  to  are  the  Atsion  and  Wading 
and  their  branches,  which  unite  and  flow  into 
the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river.  On  the  Atsion 
and  its  tributaries  the  ores  spread  over  an  area 
of  20  m.  by  about  8  in  breadth ;  and  the  depos- 
its on  the  Wading  were  almost  as  extensive, 
though  not  as  produotive.  A  number  of  other 
smaller  deposits  occur  along  the  N.  W.  margin 
of  the  region.  Oaloareous  marls  of  the  miocene 
period  are  found  in  the  W.  part  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  and  make  the  northern  outcrop  of  this 
formation,  which  fiirther  8.  extends  through 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  furnishes  inmiense 
quantities  of  shelly  remains  for  agricultural 
uses.  In  the  same  county  an  abundance  of 
good  sand  for  glass  making  is  found,  and  work- 
ed at  the  glass  houses  at  Millville.  There  are 
^yeral  other  localities  of  similar  sand  in  this 
rogion,  and  a  number  of  establishments  for 
mwng  glass,  one  of  which  is  in  its  extreme 
N.  K  portion.  The  next  formation,  coming  up 
from  beneath  the  more  recent  sands  of  the 
coast,  is  tJie  upper  secondary  group  of  alter- 
nating sands  and  clays,  known  as  the  green- 
sand  or  marl  district.  Excepting  a  few  rare 
occurrences  of  a  brown  sandstone  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish limestone,  filled  with  remains  of  coral, 
a  great  variety  of  shells,  &c.,  the  mineral  beds 
are  wholly  formed  of  loose  unconsolidated  ma- 
terials. Numerous  beds  of  valuable  greensand 
Tsee  GnxBNSAin)}  are  found  throughout  this 
district,  and  add  much  to  its  fertility;  and  it 
contains  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands 
in  the  state.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating 
and  drained  by  numerous  streams,  which  fiow 
into  tiie  Delaware.  The  Oamden  and  Amboy 
railroad  lies  wholly  along  the  range  of  this  for- 
mation, and  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown  gen- 
erally 4  to  5  m.  from  its  N.  W.  boundary.  In 
this  district  are  found  the  great  beds  of  plastic 
day,  which  are  extensively  worked  near  Am- 
boy and  at  other  localities  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick. — ^The  next  formation  should  be 
the  great  belt  of  metamorphio  rocks  which  ex- 
iea&  frt>m  Oanada  through  Vermont  and  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  should  take  in  nearly  all 
of  northern  New  Jersey  in  its  range.  Its  8. 
margin  indeed  appears  at  Trenton,  and  extends 
a  few  miles  directly  toward  the  outcrop  of  the 
same  mar|^  of  the  formation  on  tiie  N.  side 
of  Staten  idand,  and  along  New  York  island ; 
in  the  other  direction  the  same  group  spreads 
out  toward  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  from  the  margin  of  the 
sreensand  formation  in  New  Jersey  towutl  the 
K.  W.,  the  metamorphic  group  is  overlaid  and 
concealed  by  the  rea  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secondary.  The  strata  of  argillaceous  red  sand- 
stone which  make  this  formation  dip  gently 
toward  the  N.,  and  occupy  a  basin  of  20  m. 
in  width,  which  extends  from  the  Hudson 


river  below  the  hi^^ilands  8.  W.  throng  ttie 
middle  Atlantic  states.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
red  rocks  and  red  sandy  soil  of  New  Jenej. 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and 
Trenton  are  near  its  8.  £.  margin,  and  iti  K. 
W.  border  follows  up  the  Bamapo  from  the 
New  York  state  line  to  Pompton,  and  thenoe 
on  the  same  course  by  the  8.  £.  foot  of  Trow- 
bridge mountain.  Mine  mountain,  and  Mono- 
netcouff  mountaki,  past  New  Oermantown  to 
8prinff  jfills  on  the  Delaware.  The  district  tf 
a  moaerately  undulating  plain,  diversified  hj 
numerous  abrupt  and  rugged  hills  and  Iod^ 
narrow  ridges  with  very  steep  and  rocky  odei, 
whidi  are  composed  of  greenstone  trap.  The 
longest  of  these  ridges  shirts  the  Hudson  rirer 
on  the  W.  side  and  forms  the  Palisades,  iDd, 
continuing  back  of  Jersey  Oity,  terminates  in 
New  York  bay.  Through  this  ridge  the  Ber- 
gen tunnel  at  Hoboken  was  completed  in  1860. 
The  copper  ores  of  New  Jersey  (see  Ooppb 
Mnncs)  occur  near  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
sandstone  with  these  greenstone  ridges.— The 
fourUi  geological  grou^  is  that  of  the  meter 
morphic  rocks,  occupying  the  r^on  of  tb 
highlands,  which  are  a  continuation  of  thoie 
fix)m  New  York.  On  the  New  York  line  the 
ffn^issic  rocks  are  largely  developed  fh)m  tlie 
Kamapo  to  Pochuck  mountain,  where  the 
lower  Silurian  limestone  beffins  to  appear  is 
the  valleys  extending  8.  W.  between  the  par- 
allel ridges  of  meiss  and  metamorphio  slatei 
The  limestones  increase  in  proportion  tpward 
the  8.  and  the  W.,  running  in  continnons  Hnei 
with  the  vallevs  across  this  portion  of  the 
state.  Along  this  belt  are  founa  the  great  beds 
of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  (see  Isos) 
which  have  long  ^ven  support  to  the  impor- 
tant iron  establishments  of  this  state,  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  which  are  at  Boonton,  Bid;' 
wood,  Dover,  Rockaway,  and  PhlHpsbure.  m 
great  blast  fhmaces  at  the  last  named  plaoeoii 
me  Delaware  are  supplied,  as  are  also  manx 
of  the  fhmaces  in  the  Lehigh  vaUey,  Penm 
witli  the  rich  primary  ores  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  brought  to  the  Delaware  by  the  Morrii 
canal;  and  by  the  same  route  are  returned  to 
the  fhmaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  minee 
the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Iium- 
stone  at  Franklin,  near  its  contact  with  the 
gneiss,  are  found  the  beds  of  red  oxide  of  noc 
associated  with  the  iron  ore  called  franUiut^ 
for  an  account  of  which  see  FBANKUNniind 
ZiNo.  This  locality  is  on  the  westemmoet 
border  of  the  metalliferous  district,  which  mij 
be  bounded  by  a  line  extending  from  Pochuck 
mountain  to  Belvidere  on  the  Delaware.  Be- 
yond this  succeed  the  formations  belonging  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Appalachian  syrtem  of 
rocks.  The  lower  Silurian  limestones  gradu- 
ally give  place  to  a  belt  of  the  Hudson  rirer 
slates,  which  reaches  as  far  W.  as  the  Wator 
Gap  on  the  Delaware,  to  the  base  of  a  high 
ridge  of  coarse  white  sandstone,  the  oontinoi- 
tion  of  the  8hawangunk  mountain  and  of  iti 
peculiar  grit  rock,  stretehing  in  an  almost  on- 
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broken  ridge  nearly  from  Rondont  on  the  Hud- 
ton  AcroflB  the  N.  W.  margin  of  New  Jersey 
into  Pennsjlvania.  On  the  N.  W.  aide  of  this 
rid^  between  its  base  and  the  Delaware, 
whidi  forms  the  bonndarj  of  the  state,  appear 
in  saooeasion  a  long  strip  of  the  red  sandstone 
of  tbe  Clinton  gronp,  and  then  the  limestone 
of  tbe  upper  Hdderberg  gronp,  filling  the  Tal- 
kij  of  the  rirer. — New  Jersey  offers  nnmerons 
attractions  to  travellers,  among  which  are  the 
Ms  ofthe  Passaic  near  Paterson;  the  passage 
of  the  Delaware  through  the  Blue  mountains, 
etUed  the  Delaware  Water  Gap ;  the  weU  known 
batbing  places  of  Oape  May,  Long  Branch,  Deal, 
Sqoin  beach,  Absecum  beach,  and  Tuokerton ; 
Sebooley's  mountain  in  Morris  co.,  with  a  min- 
eral spring  on  its  summit ;  and  Brown^s  Ifills, 
among  the  pines,  20  m.  from  Burlington,  a  fa- 
Torite  resort  for  valetudinarians. — ^The  climate 
Tsries  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In 
tbe  K.,  where  the  oountiT'  is  more  elevated,  it 
is  mach  colder  than  toward  the  S.,  where  the 
mfloence  of  the  ocean  and  a  low  situation  is 
felt  Fevers  and  ague  prevail  in  the  nei^- 
borbood  of  the  mioses,  but  upon  the  sea 
ibore  and  in  the  hilly  regions  the  climate  is  re- 
markably healthy.— Portions  of  the  soil  of  the 
great  plidn  of  southern  and  central  New  Jersey 
are  not  naturaUy  fertile ;  but  by  the  application 
of  marl  and  other  fertiUzers  the  soil  is  rendered 
Terj  productive.  In  certain  localities,  how- 
ever, particularly  near  the  sea  coast,  the  soil 
consists  of  white  sand,  and  is  not  capable  of 
modi  improvement;  but  even  on  tne  coast 
tbere  is  some  arable  land,  and  Long  Branch 
and  Deal  beaches  are  said  to  be  the  only  fer- 
tile spots  inmiediately  on  the  Atlantic  fh)m 
Maine  to  Georgia.  The  N.  part  of  the  state 
is  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and  pasturage. 
Excellent  grazing  lands  are  found  among  the 
bills,  while  the  aUuvial  valleys  are  highly  pro- 
dncUve.— The  vegetation  presents  no  remarka- 
ble features,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  central 
■tates  generally.  In  the  N.  are  found  the  oak, 
Uckoiy,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  in  the  S.  are 
valuable  pine  woods,  oedar  swamps,  and  a  con- 
siderable growth  of  stunted  oaks,  which,  thou^ 
Qseleas  for  building  purposes,  make  excellent 
ibeL  The  central  region  18  tiie  most  thoroughly 
ioiproved  part  of  the  state,  and  forms  a  vast 
market  garden  fh>m  which  New  York  and  Phil- 
idelpbia  are  in  large  part  supplied.  The  apples 
•nd  cider  of  this  lociality  are  famous,  ana  the 
peacbes  of  the  more  southerly  section  are  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  abundant.  Muskmelons, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay,  flax,  grass 
ieed,  plmns,  apricots,  and  cherries  are  raised : 
beeswax,  honey,  and  butter  are  made;  and 
tbere  is  also  a  limited  production  of  barley, 
toUooo,  wine,  sUk,  maple  sugar,  and  hops, 
^^▼eral  of  the  native  wild  animals,  such  as  the 
woU;  bear,  and  deer,  are  still  seen  in  the  forests. 
—In  1850  New  Jersey  contained  28,905  farms, 
rained  at  $120,287,511,  and  comprising  1,761,- 
991  acres  of  improved  and  984,955  of  unim- 


proved land ;  value  of  implements  and  machine- 
ry thereon,  (4,425,508.  The  live  stock  consisted 
of  68,955  horses,  4,089  asses  and  mules,  118,786 
milch  cows,  12,077  working  oxen,  80,455  other 
cattle,  160,488  sheep,  and  2I}0,870  swine ;  value, 
$10,679,291 ;  value  of  animals  sUughtered  in 
the  preceding  year,  $2,688,562.  The  products 
of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850. 
were  1,601,190  bushels  of  wheaS,  1,255,577  of 
rye,  8,878,068  of  oats,  8,759,704  of  Indian  com, 
6,493  of  barley,  878,984  of  buckwheat,  8,207,- 
286  of  potatoes,  and  508,015  of  sweet  potatoes; 
hay,  485,950  tons;  clover  seed  28,280,  and 
other  grass  seeds  68,051  bushels ;  flax  seed« 
16,525  bushels;  flax,  182,965  lbs.;  hops,  2,188 
lbs. ;  butter,  9,487,210  lbs. ;  cheese,  865,756  lbs. ; 
peas  and  beans,  14,174  bushels ;  value  of  mar- 
ket garden  products,  $475,242,  and  of  orchard 
products  $607,268;  beeswax  and  honey,  156,694 
lbs. ;  tobacco,  156,692  lbs. ;  wool,  875,896  lbs. ; 
silk  cocoons,  28  lbs. ;  wine,  1,811  galls.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1850  was 
$19,822,894,  and  of  home-made  manufactures 
$112,781.— The  abundant  water  power  of  New 
Jersey,  and  its  facilities  of  communication  with 
the  great  oommeroial  cities  of  the  Union  by  rail- 
Toads,  canals,  and  rivers,  have  greatly  devel- 
oped its  manufactures.  In  1850  there  were 
4,108  establishments  engaj^  in  mining,  manu- 
fiuitures,  and  the  mechamc  arts,  employing  m 
capital  of  $22,184,780,  and  87,811  hands  (28,- 
549  males  and  8,762  females),  paying  in  wages 
$9,202,788  annually,  using  $21,992,186  worth 
of  raw  material,  and  manufacturing  annually 
$89,718,586  worth  of  goods.  The  principal 
establishments  were  21  cotton  mills,  41  woollen 
mills,  10  manu&ctories  of  pig  iron,  45  of  iron 
castings,  64  of  wrought  iron,  68  distilleries  and 
breweries,  and  188  tanneries.  There  are  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, carriages,  saddlery  and  harness,  jewelry, 
fflass,  pottery,  bricks,  paper,  small  arms,  paint, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  hats.  The  fisheries  in 
the  neighboring  waters  are  a  source  of  great 
profit,  particulfu'ly  those  of  oysters  and  shad. 
— It  is  difiBcult  to  estimate  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  state,  because  Jersey  City,  which  has  m 
large  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  coUection  district  of  New  York, 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  commerce  is  trana- 
acted  through  Philadeh>hia.  The  chief  porta 
represented  in  the  offidal  returns  are  Newark 
and  Perth  Amboy.  There  are  5  oUiers,  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
restored  tonnage,  June  80, 1859,  was  119,616, 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  built  during 
the  previous  year  was  5,562.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  $21,988,  and  the  imports  at 
$5,046.  The  entrances  were  2  American  ves- 
sels of  256  tons,  and  28  foreign  of  8,084  tons— 
total,  25  vessels,  8,840  tons ;  the  dearancee  were 
6  American  vessels  of  2,822  tons,  and  18  foreign 
of  1,809  tons— total,  19  vessels,  4,181  tons. 
The  internal  traffic  is  much  more  important, 
and  the  state  has  a  vast  transit  business,  lying 
as  it  does  on  the  direct  land  route  between  tiie 
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North  and  South.    It  is  trsvened  by  niimer-  1869  the  term  was  extended  another &7en 

ons  railroads,  the  names  of  which,  widi  their  It  is  sitoated  in  Trenton,  and  in  Jan.  1860,]Mii 

present  termini  and  number  of  miles  in  nmning  118  pnpils  and  146  almnni.    Connected  witik  it 

order  within  the  state,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as-  are  a  model  school  with  800  pnpils,  taog^)^ 

oertained,  are  as  fcdlows :  the  members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  iKmnil 

Mnct.  school,  and  the  Famnm  preparatory  Bohool, 

New  Torkand  Erie,  ttcm  ^SmmCity  to  Dunkirk w  fonnded  in  1867,  and  having  120  pupils  in  1861. 

Branch  ftom  Jersey  City  to  Patereon IT  t^iC^\7      .      .  *'  "r  j    7  ^^^     i     Wv  _! 

Northern  New  Jersey,  ftom  Jersey  City  to  Piermont..    26  The  latt^  IS  Situated  at  Beverly,  BnrlmgtODOa. 

NewwkMdWoomfleM..... 6  jn  1850  there  were  77  pnbUc  libraries  iatbe 

de^'f^*!^.  1^!^.!^°'.:^!'^^^  state,  containing  48,908  volumes.    Thediief 

NewToric  and'puiaddpiiiaitiiaCmd^  uidAmboy,  collegiate  institutions  are  tiie  ooUege  of  Iftf 

BiSaSTB'laV-^^'iiHoir".:^  1  Jer«.y«tI«noeton,Boriii.gtonooll«e.^ 

Central  New  Jersey,  Jeraeya^  to  Easton^Penn. 75  Imgton,  Butgers  college  at  New  BnmsWMK, 

Freehold  and  JanesbnrgAgricdt^  li  Seton  Hall  Boman  Oati&olic  ooUege  uesr  Mlfr 

Morris  and  Essex,  from  Newark  to  Hackettstown S8  ^^^    .,  ^  *i»«^i^«:^.i  ^^^^i^^^^  ^f  Tu*  itnf.^m^Ji 

anasex,  from  Newton  to  Waterloo  on  the  Morris  and  BOn,  the  theological  semmary  Of  the  KafiWWd 

E«ex 18  Dutch  church  at  New  Brunswick,  and  the  thco- 

Branch  from  Lambert^iiie  to  Fiemington IS  at  Princeton.    A  plan  hsB  lately  (1860)  OMI 

^^toStoltWNT*^'*^*'**'^'^**"'^*''^*^^  S8  ^o™®^  ^^^  establishing  at  Burlington, mder 

West  Jersey,  from  Oainden'  to*  Cape  'May,'  oompletid*  as  the  auspices  of  the  presbytery  of  BnAlgtOi, 

ihrasWoodtmry.. 10  on  institution  for  educating,  as  &r  as  ponblc 

^^^x^BtbS^^!'.'^.,^!:,^!!^^  90  gratuitously,  the  children  of  foreign  nunos- 

—  aries  and  those  preparing  for  the  wmi^. 

Total  mUes  within  the  state «u  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  New  Jewj 

The  Morris  canal  connects  Easton^  Penn.,  with  contained  814  churches^  with  acoommodfltioi 

Jersey  City,  and  has  a  large  business  in  con-  for  845,788  persons,  and  prq[>erty  valoed  i^ 

veying  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  $8,540,486.    Of  these  churohes,  108  wa«Bip- 

The  Delaware  and  Baritan  canal  extends  from  tist^  8  Christian,  8  Oongregational,  5S  EpNO- 

Bordentown  and-Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  pal,  7  free,  52  Friends',  7  Lutheran,  819  Mfl&* 

New  Brunswick  on  the  Baritan,  and  affords  odist,  149  Presbyterian,  64Beformed  Dirt^SI 

inland  water  communication   between  New  Boman  CaUiolio,  2  Tunker,  5  union,  %  Usiti^ 

York'  and  Maryland. — On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  rian,  8  Uniyersalist,  and  10  minor  sects.  He 

state  had  46  banks,  the  condition  of  which  nuQiber  of  periodicals  in  1850  was  51,  ctraht^ 

wasas  follows :  Liabilities :  capital,  $7,884,412 ;  ing  4,098,678  copies  annually.  Of  these,  6vff« 

circulation,  $2,876,171 ;  deposits,  $5,770,584;  issued' djuly,  48  weekly,  and  2  semi-mon^ 

profits  on  hand,  $1,887,778.    Besources:  notes,  6  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  1  wm 

bills  of  exdumge,  &c.,  $16,581,987  ;   specie,  and  indet>endent,  and  44  politicaL— The  pnt- 

$940,701;  real  estate,  $446,202;  total,  $17,*  ent  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  adopted  is 

918,890.    The  principal  public  institutions  sup-  Aug.  1844,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  Si 

ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the  of  the  following  month.    It  secures  the  ri^ 

lunatic  asylum  at  Trenton,  which  was  opened  of  voting  to  every  white  male  dtisen  of  the 

in  1848,  and  in  1858  had  279  patients,  and  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  whobasreeM 

state  prison,  also  at  Trenton,  which  in  1858  in  the  state  1  year  and  in  the  county  6  mont^ 

oontamed  285  convicts. — ^The  school  officers'  next  preceding  the  election.    Thegwienlebo- 

report  for  1858  gives  retui:ns  of  1,651  public  tion  is  held  annually  on  the  1st  Tuesdajia^ 

schools  (16  townships  made  no  returns),  and  vember,  and  all  votes  are  taken  by  ballot  11>0 

2,108  teachers  (1,285  males  and  868  females),  legislature  consbts  of  a  s^iate  of  21  moabcf^ 

The  whole  number  of  children  taught  was  one  from  each  county,  elected  for  Syein^t 

188,548 ;  the  average  price  of  tuition  per  quar*  every  year,  and  an  assembly  of  60  repreeeirt*' 

ter  to  each  pui>il  was  $1.29,  and  the  whole  tives  dected  annually.    IM  chief  exe^^ 

amount  appropriated  for  common  school  pur-  officers  are  the  governor  (salary  $1,800  aw 

poses  was  $526,572.17,  of  which  $888,160.06  fees),  elected  by  the  people  lor  8  yesi»;wfl"^ 

was  raised  by  special  tax,  $86,078.81  receiv-  tary  of  state  (salary  $500  and  fees),  append 

ed  from  the  state,  $40,820.17  received  from  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  aeMteJ 

other  sources,  and  $61,51&68  raised  in  addi-  treasurer  (salary  $1,000  and  fees),  deded  1^ 

tion  to  the  regular  income  for  building,  re-  the  legislature  on  Joint  bdlot  for  one year^ 

pairing,  and   fUmishing  school  rooms.    The  the  superintendent  of  sdiools  (sdaiy  1^ 

receipts  of  the  school  frmd  during  the  year  appointedbythe  trustees  of  the  schodMf"' 

amounted  to  $78,885.72,  including  a  balance  2  years.    Senators  and  representativefl  ree^ 

left  over  from  the  previous  year.    The  manage-  during  the  session  of  the  legislatare  P  ^ 

mentofthefhnd  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  first  40  days,  and  $1.50  a  clay  <ft^ 

are  oonfided  to  a  board  of  trustees  consi^ing  of  ward.    The  president  of  the  senate  and  epe^ 

the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-gen-  of  the  assembly  are  paid  $4  a  day  for  t^  Jjr 

eral,  president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  40  days,  and  $2  a  day  afterward.    The  i^ 

the  house  of  assembly.    A  normal  school  was  ciary  consists  of  a  court  of  errors  and  »pw 

established  in  Feb.  1855,  for  5- years,  and  in  court  of  chancery,  suprwne  court,  ooortB  of  cfli"- 
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mon  pleas,  orphan^  cotirts,  conrts  of  general 
quarter  seemons  of  the  peace,  circvdt  courts, 
and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer.    The  court 
of  errors  and  appeals  is  composed  of  the  chan- 
ceUor,  the  judges  of  the  sapreme  conrt,  and  6 
other  judges  appointed  hy  the  governor.  Thej 
icceiTe  f5  a  day  for  each  day*s  attendance. 
The  governor,  chancellor,  and  6  judges  of  this 
court  constitute  the  pardoning  power.    The 
chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
Benate  for  7  years,  and  holds  a  court  of  chan- 
cery 8  times  annually :  salary  $2,500.  The  su- 
reme  court  consists  of  7  justices,  appointed  for 
years  from  each  of  the  7  ju^cCed  districts. 
They  hold  circuit  courts  and  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  8  lames  a  year  in  each  county,  and  are 
ex  &ffieii9  fudges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
orphans'  coirrt,  and  court  of  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  severd  counties. 
They  receive  saliuries  of  $2,000  each,  except  the 
chief  Justice,  who  receives  $2,100.    Judges  of 
common  pleas,  not  exceeding  8  in  each  county, 
are  also  appointed  by  the  legislature  for  6 
years,  and  nold  court  8  times  a  year  in  each 
eoraty.    They  are  paid  $2  a  day  for  each  day's 
attendance.— The  revenue  of  the  state  in  1858 
amomited  to  $215,458.46,  including  a  balance 
of  13,058.52  from  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $202,412.88,  leaving  a  balance 
in  &Tor  of  the  state  of  $18,046.08.    The  prin- 
ciral  sources  of  revenue  are  transit  duties  on 
rulroads  and  canals  ($111,581.92),  taxes  on 
camtal  stock  ($69,969.86),  and  dividends  on 
nOroad  and  canal  stocks  owned  by  the  state 
(tl«,000).  Oftheexpenditures,  $181,481.86 was 
for  ordinary  expenses,  and  $70,970.52  for  extra- 
ordhiaiy  purposes.    The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1869,  was  $95,000 ;  annual  interest  on  the  same, 
$5,700 ;  value  of  productive  property  owned  by 
the  state,  $275,528.85 ;  value  of  property  not 
aow  productive,  consisting  of  surplus  revenue 
lent  to  the  connties  without  interest,  $764,- 
670.60;  amount  of  school  ftmd  (including  $11,- 
169.85  unavailable).  $448,924.85.— The  precise 
date  of  the  first  aetUement  of  New  Jersey  is  not 
*8ccrtained.    The  earliest  colony  was  probably 
planted  at  Bergen,  between  1617  and  1620,  by 
the  Dntch  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed 
^  whole  countrv  as  a  part  of  the  New  Nether- 
Isnds.    In  1628  s  Dutch  company  imder  Oor- 
JeKs  Jacohson  M^  and  Adriaen  Jorisz  buHt 
jort  Nassau  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Delaware,  a 
»▼  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Philadel- 
^    Godvn   and   Bloemart   in   1680   pur- 
Aased  hmd  of  the  Indians  'at  Oape  May,  but 
JMde  no  settlement.    Sir  Edmund  Ploy  den  ob- 
**ined  a  grant  of  the  country  on  the  Dela- 
'ware  fixmi  the  king  of  England  in  1684,  and 
cwled  it  New  Albion;  and  in  1688  a  small 
IJrtj  of  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  land  in 
"^e  same  r^on  from  the  natives,  and  planted 
^rtl  settlements.    The  New  Haven  colony 
™  made  purchases  along  the  Delaware  about 
we  same  time,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
J^y  eflfected  a  settlement.    The  Dutch  and 
^wes  afterward  drove  out  all  the  Enj^ish 


eolonista,  and  in  1655  the  Dntch  under  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
dispossessed  the  Swedes  and  sent  most  of  them 
back  to  Europe.  In  1664  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, disregarding  the  claims  of  both  parties, 
granted  all  the  territory  between  the  Delawaie 
and  Ckmnecticut  rivers  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  York,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  New  Amsterdam  was  first  con- 
quered, the  New  Jersey  settlements  at  once 
submitted^  and  under  the  authority  of  NichoUs, 
the  commander  of  the  expeditwn  and  first 
governor,  a  patent  was  granted  to  immigrants 
from  Long  island  and  New  EnglandTfilizik 
bethtown,  Newark,  Middletown,  and  Shrewa- 
bury  were  now  founded.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  duke  of  York  had  sold  his  claim 
to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Oarteret : 
they  named  the  tract  New  Jersey  in  honor  of 
Sir  Qeorge,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  King 
Oharles  in  his  contest  with  the  parliament. 
They  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and 
in  1665  sent  out  Philip  Oarteret,  brother  of 
Sir  George,  as  governor.  He  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Elizabethtown,  and  by  liberal 
offers  to  settlers  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
country ;  but  his  administration  was  unpopular, 
the  persons  who  held  under  Nicholls's  patent 
refused  to  pay  him  rent,  and  in  1670  the  peo- 
ple revolted  and  chose  James  Oarteret,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Sir  Gteorge,  for  l^eir  governor. 
Philip  Oarteret,  however,  obtained  several  con- 
cessions and  promises  fh>m  the  proprietors, 
which  induced  the  people  to  submit  again  to 
his  authority.  The  first  legislative  assembly 
of  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  held  under  his 
proclamation  in  May,  1668,  passed  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
severity,  the  punishment  of  death  being  assign- 
ed for  no  fewer  than  12  offences.  In  Mardi, 
1678,  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  in  the  proprie- 
torship to  John  Fenwiok  and  Edward  Byllmge, 
Quakers.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
recaptured  New  York,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  including  the  whole  province  of  New 
Jersey,  at  once  fell  into  their  hands.  New 
Jersey  was  called  by  them  Achter  Kol.  It  re- 
verted to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1674, 
and  the  question  now  arose  whether  the  title 
returned  to  the  proprietors  or  the  king.  To 
avoid  all  diflSculty,  the  king  recognized  the 
claim  of  Oarteret,  and  made  a  new  grant  to 
the  duke  of  York,  who  also  executed  a  fresh 
conveyance  to  Oarteret,  covering  however  only 
a  part  of  the  original  territory  of  New  Jersey. 
But  before  making  this  conveyance,  the  duke 
had  included  the  province  in  a  conmiissim 

?'ven  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New 
ork,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  Governor  Philip  Oarteret,  arrested  all  ma- 
gistrates who  would  not  submit  to  his  own 
jurisdiction,  and  finally,  on  April  80, 1680,  car- 
ried Oarteret  himself  prisoner  to  New  York. 
The  duke  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  the  proprietors,  and 
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in  1681  the  govemment  of  Andros  oame  to  an 
end.  In  the  mean  time  Fenwick  and  Bjllinge, 
to  whom  Berkelej  had  sold  his  share  in  the 

froTince,  conveyed  an  interest  in  it  to  William 
^enn  and  two  other  Quakers,  Garven  Lawrie 
and  Nicholas  Lncas ;  and  Fenwick  in  1675  es- 
tablished a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  near 
the  Delaware.    He  claimed  authority  as  chief 

Sroprietor  over  all  ^at  part  of  New  Jersey 
.  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  harbor 
to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  in  lat.  41  **  N.; 
and  the  province  continued  for  some  years 
to  be  cUvided  into  East  Jersey,  subject  to  Sir 
George  Oarteret  and  his  heirs,  and  West  Jer- 
sey, under  Fenwick  and  his  associates.  In 
Feb.  1682,  the  whole  territory  was  purchased 
by  William  Penn  and  11  other  Quakers.  The 
first  governor  under  the  new  proprietors  was 
Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the 
12  purchasers,  under  whom  the  country  became 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  members  of  his 
creed,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
But  the  number  of  proprietors,  the  frequent 
subdivisions  and  transfers  of  shares,  and  vari- 
ous other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  gov- 
ernment, soon  involved  the  province  in  trou- 
ble ;  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered 
the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.  Queen 
Anne  appointed  Lord  Combury  governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but  each  continued 
to  have  a  separate  assembly.  In  1708  New 
Jersey  petitioned  for  a  distinct  administration, 
and  Lewis  Morris  was  appointed  governor. 
The  population  was  then  about  40,000.  Until 
the  revolution  New  Jersey  was  the  scene  of  no 
important  event,  and  it  was  never  much  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.  The  last  royal 
governor  was  William  Franklin,  the  natural 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1776,  and  throughout  the  revo- 
lution the  country  was  frequently  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  batties  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mill- 
stone, Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  on 
its  soil.  The  first  legislature  met  at  Princeton 
in  Aug.  1776,  and  chose  William  Livingston 

governor.  The  federal  constitution  was  adopted 
y  a  unanimous  vote,  Dec.  18, 1787.    The  state 
capital  was  established  at  Trenton  in  1790. 
NEW  JERSEY,  Oolleob  of.    See  Pbqtos- 

TOW.  

NEW  JERUSALEM  OHURCH,  a  religious 
body  which  holds  the  doctrines  set  fortii  in 
the  theological  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
These  doctrines  teach  emphatically  the  oneness 
of  God  in  essence  and  in  person,  and  that  he  is  a 
Divine  Man.  All  life  is  of  love ;  and  God  alone 
has  life  in  and  of  himself.  He  is  essential  love, 
and  thus  essential  life.  All  other  beings  are 
recipients  of  life  from  him.  God  is  also  essen- 
tial wisdom ;  his  wisdom  being  the  form  and 
manifestation  of  his  love,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  operates.  All  the  works  of  creation 
have  relation  to  these  two  attributes,  or  to 
what  is  good  and  what  is  true.  Man,  being 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  G<>d,  has 
two  faculties:  a  will  to  receive  and  be  affected 


by  the  divine  love,  and  an  understandiDg  to 
receive  and  be  enlightened  by  the  divine  wo- 
dom.  In  the  heavens,  where  God  is  peroqid- 
bly  pr^nt,  the  proximate  divine  sph^«  appears 
to  the  angels  as  a  sun,  from  which  there  iit 
constant  emanation  of  spiritoal  heat  and  ligk 
The  spiritual  heat  is,  in  its  essence,  love ;  and 
the  spiritual  li^t  is,  in  its  essence,  Wisdom; 
and  tiie  hearts  of  the  angels  are  filled  with 
love,  and  their  understandings  illustrated  witk 
truth,  at  the  same  time  that  their  bodies  in 
wanned  and  their  eyes  are  enlightened  bjtbs 
heat  and  light  of  the  spiritual  sun.  The  mm 
influence  is  operating  on  men  in  the  natonl 
world.  It  is  from  this  influence,  constant^ 
exerted,  that  all  power  of  loviujg  and  wiDn^ 
and  of  perceiving  and  thinking,  is  derived.— fii 
the  primeval  state  of  man,  which  in  the  Saored 
Scriptures  is  represented  by  the  term  Adam, 
the  divine  influence  was  received  into  the  will 
and  understanding  without  being  corrupted  or 
perverted  by  actual  or  hereditary  evil  DiTiai 
truth  was  inscribed  directiy  on  the  heart  Tlie 
natural  objects  by  which  men  were  surroimded 
were  to  them  full  of  spiritual  meaning  and  aig- 
niflcance,  and  were  thus  a  source  of  conatant  de- 
light and  instruction.  It  was  also  pennittedto 
them  to  be  consciously  present  in  the  spiritoal 
world,  and  to  have  open  communicaticm  wiA 
the  angels  of  heaven.  They  oonstanUj  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  that  all  their  loTe 
and  all  their  intelligence  or  wisdom  were  fron 
the  one  only  source  of  love  and  wisdcnn.  Bui 
an  essential  pait  of  their  nature  was  freedom; 
and,  being  free,  they  had  the  power  of  aver^ 
themselves  from  the  only  source  of  genmoa 
love  and  life.  This  aversion,  which  is  repn- 
sented  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  took  place  mora 
and  more  through  suooessive  generationa,  till 
at  length  men  ceased  to  regard  God  aatheenij 
source  of  their  life,  and  imagined  that  thej 
lived  of  and  from  themselves,  thus  maUog 
themselves  gods.  In  this  way  evil  was  inti^ 
duced  into  the  world,  and  has  been  transnitted 
from  generation  to  generation;  for  the  apint- 
ual  part  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  material, 
is  derived  from  his  parents,  and  partakea  o^ 
their  quality ;  the  internal  being  from  the  fttot 
which  by  conception  is  clothed  with  a  corre- 
sponding external  nature  froiA  the  mother.  11m 
will  having  become  corrupted,  men  hare  in- 
herited tendencies  to  all  the  evils  forbidden  te 
the  decalogue.  These  evils  become  aina  only 
when  they  are  indulged  and  conunitted;  but 
they  must  be  seen  and  renounced  by  repent- 
ance, reformation,  and  regeneration,  before  a 
state  of  heavenly  life  and  hi^piness  can  be  at^ 
tained. — When  mankind  had  thus  fallen,  tbe 
divine  love  prompted  and  the  divine  wisdom 
provided  the  means  of  their  redemptiiW  ^ 
restoration.  It  was  foreseen  and  foretold  tbtf 
Jehovah  would  come  into  the  world  to  aetf 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  All  Jm 
providential  dealings  with  men  looked  to 
this  great  event,  which  in  the  ftUnesa  of  ^ 
was  accomplished.    But,  in  order  to  see  the 
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naceMity  of  the  adrent  of  Jehovah  into  the 
▼odd,  it  is  hnportant  to  understand  the 
relation  between  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
natoral  worid,  and  something  of  the  condi- 
tion  of  both  at  the  time  at  which  this  event 
took  place.  The  spiritual  world  exists  within 
the  natural,  as  the  soul  within  the  body.  There 
is  the  most  intimate  relation  and  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  Man,  as  to  his  soul,  is  a  spirit 
actually  existing  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is 
most  closely  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  world.  Their  influence  is  as  necessary  for 
bis  mind,  as  the  heat  and  light  and  surrounding 
atmosphere  are  for  his  body.  If  it  should  be 
Tdiolly  withdrawn  from  him,  he  would  at  once 
be  derived  of  his  spiritual  £aculties,  and  in- 
deed of  life.  The  spiritual  world  consbts  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  there  are  three,  one 
wi^iin,  or  one  higher  and  purer  than  the  other ; 
of  the  hells,  of  which  there  are  also  three, 
fltandmg  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heavens; 
and  of  an  intermediate  place  or  state  between 
Uie  heavens  and  the  hells,  called  by  Sweden- 
borg  **the  world  of  spirits,"  which  is  under- 
stood by  ^e  great  gulf  spoken  of  in  Luke  xvi. 
Of  the  three  heavens,  the  highest  is  called  by 
8wedenb<»i;  heavenly  or  celestial ;  the  middle, 
Bpiritoal;  and  the  lowest,  natural.  The  heav- 
ciilf  heaven  is  governed  bv  love,  and  essen- 
tiaUj  by  love  to  the  Lord;  the  spiritual  heaven 
by  tnidi,  which  manifesto  itself  and  operates 
throog^  love  to  the  neighbor ;  in  the  natural 
heaven  these  loves  still  govern,  but  less  perfect- 
Ij,  sod  in  a  very  subormnate  degree.  In  each 
<tf  the  heavens  and  in  each  of  the  hells,  as  well 
as  in  the  world  of  spirits,  there  are  innumerable 
societies,  each  society  oonsisting  of  those  who 
are  governed  by  the  same  ruling  love,  and  are 
drawn  and  held  together  by  a  smiilarity  of  in- 
terior life  and  character.  The  heavens  are 
founded  on  the  two  great  commandments  of 
lore  toQod  and  the  neighbor.  All  the  angels, 
b«ng  under  the  constant  influence  of  these 
loves,  constitute  a  kingdom  of  uses;  each  so- 
ciety and  each  individual  having  a  peculiar 
fbn^n  or  ofQce  to  perform  for  the  use  and 
b^iefitof  the  rest;  and  all  working  together 
in  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and  with  affection 
and  delight,  m  harmonious  connection,  like  the 
diffisrent  (Hrgans  or  members  of  the  same  hu- 
man body.  They  thus  make  one  Greatest  Man, 
within  which  dwells  the  Lord  himself,  giving 
fife  and  intelligence  to,  and  ruling  in  the  heart 
of  each  and  of  the  whole.  The  hells  are  the 
oppontes  of  the  heavens ;  the  evil  spirits  of 
which  they  consist  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  loves  of  self  and  of  the  world,  which 
sre  directly  opposed  to  the  love  of  God  and  the 
lofe  of  the  neighbor.  These  loves  are  essen- 
tiallj  discordant  and  distracting  in  their  nature, 
sad  tend  to  bring  those  in  whom  they  exist 
iato  conflict  with  each  other,  and  to  produce 
^nBo\t%  directly  opposite  to  those  exhibited  in 
the  heavens.  Into  "the  world  of  spirits"  all 
Persons  first  enter  immediately  after  death.  It 
loosiats  <^  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the 


natural  world  into  the  spiritual,  and  who  are 
not  yet  fhlly  prepared  either  for  heaven  or 
helL  In  this  world  of  spirits  men  are  as  to 
their  spirits,  even  while  yet  alive  on  earth. 
Above  them  are  the  heavens :  beneath  are 
the  hells;  and  about  them  on  lul  sides  is  the 
world  of  spirits.  By  these  influences  above, 
beneath,  and  about  them,  men  are  held  in  equi- 
librium, and  thus  in  freedom  to  turn  either  in 
one  dii^Bction  or  the  other.  If  this  f^edom 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed,  reformation  and 
regeneration  would  be  impossible.  At  the  time 
of  the  advent  of  the  Loi^,  sudi  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  evil  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
that  this  equilibrium  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  and  human  freedom  lost.  The  hells 
had,  as  it  were,  risen  up  out  of  their  proper 
places;  devils  were  takmg  possession  of  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  the  human  race 
was  threatened  with  impending  destruction. 
The  work  of  redemption  consisted  in  rolling 
back  this  tide  of  evil ;  in  casting  out  the  devils 
and  subjugating  the  hells;  and  thus  restoring 
and  preserving  human  freedom,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  By  this  means  it 
was  made  possible  for  all  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  to  attain  to  heavenly 
life  and  happiness. — It  is  important  here  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  power  or 
omnipotence.  The  power  of  Qod  is  the  effect 
of  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  and  under- 
standing, or  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom, 
and  must  of  course  be  limited  by  them  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  do 
any  thing  which  is  opposed  to  his  own  nature, 
or  any  thing  which  is  not  good  and  wise. 
His  love  extends  to  all  created  beings,  even  to 
those  who  are  in  the  hells;  as  "he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." 
The  effect  of  his  government  over  evil  spirits 
is  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  to  make 
them  less  hurtfol  to  each  other,  and  less  mis- 
erable than  they  would  be  otherwise.  To  re- 
store order,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  world, 
he  must  adopt  the  method  which  his  own  di- 
vine love  would  ^mpt,  and  his  own  divine 
wisdom  provide.  The  wheat  must  be  separated 
from  the  tares  without  the  loss  of  the  least  por- 
tion of  it;  and  this  must  be  effected  without 
doing  violence  to  the  freedom  of  any.  For  this 
purpose,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with  tiiat 
part  of  human  nature  which  is  derived  from 
the  mother,  consisting  not  only  of  a  material 
body  but  also  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mind. 
The  everlasting  Father  could  not  be  'tempted ; 
but  the  assumed  humanity,  deriving  from  Mary 
tendencies  to  evil,  could  meet  evil  spirits  on  their 
own  plane ;  was  subject  to  temptations;  and  as 
these  temptations  were  resisted,  the  divine  in- 
fluence and  power  were  brought  down  into 
that  r^on  where  their  presence  was  needed, 
in  order  to  remove  the  disorders  which  haoa 
arisen  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
the  essential  Divinity  descended  without  being 
thus  veiled  and  clothed,  it  would  have  been 
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Hke  a  oonsnming  fire,  both  to  tho  evil  and  to 
the  good  who  were  still  connected  with  the 
evil.  All  evils  have  a  connection  and  relation- 
ship with  each  other^  as  well  as  all  evil  epirits; 
and  in  the  evils  of  the  assumed  hnmanitj  the 
indwellinff  Divinity  coold  meet,  resist,  and  snb- 
jogate  all  the  heUs.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  tlie  same  means,  the  hnmanity  was  glorified, 
or  made  one  with  the  Fivther.  All  that  was 
derived  from  Mary  was  gradually  put  away,  so 
that  he  no  longer  acknowledged  her  as  hia 
mother;  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the 
divine  life,  affections,  and  thoughts  which 
flowed  down  from  within.  At  first  there  was 
opposition  between  the  indwelling  Divinity 
and  the  external  humanity.  The  will  of  the 
latter  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
former,  but  opposed  to  it  The  assumed  human- 
ity was  the  seat  of  the  most  grievous  trials  and 
temptations.  To  this  the  words  apply :  "  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me."  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  give  up  its  own  peculiar  life ;  and  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  this  was  done,  it  was  brought  into 
hannony  and  union  with  the  Father  within.  In 
this  way  the  humanity  was  glorified,  or  made 
divine,  and  thus  became  a  perfect  medium  of 
the  essential  Divinity.  This  work  was  going  on 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  sqjonm  of  the 
Lord  on  the  earth.  The  last  and  mostgrievous 
temptation  was  that  on  the  cross.  l£e  work 
was  then  finished,  or  nearly  so ;  for  the  union  of 
the  Divinity  with  the  humanity  was  not  perfect 
till  the  final  ascension.  That  which  to  the 
external  observer  appeared  to  be  death,  was 
really  the  lifting  up  of  the  humanity,  and  the 
uniting  of  it  more  ftdly  with  the  Father,  that 
it  mi^t  draw  all  men  unto  itsel£  Even  the 
material  body  was  gradually  changed  into  a 
divine  natural  body.  Nothing  of  it  remained 
in  the  sepulchre ;  and  after  the  resurrection  it 
was  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
but  was  present  with  the  disciples,  the  doors 
being  shut  As  the  humanity  was  miade  divine, 
all  power  was  given  to  it  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ;  for  it  is  in  and  through  the  glorified 
humanity  alone  that  the  divine  love  and  wis- 
dom operate. — By  assuming  humanity,  and 
glorifying  it,  Jehovah  not  only  subjugated  the 
heUs,  and  thus  performed  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, but  restored  order  to  the  heavens;  for 
the  angels  are  not  good  and  wise  of  themselves, 
but  are  only  recipients  of  love  and  wisdom 
from  him.  They  are  not  perfectly  pure  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  evil  influences,  but  are 
better  than  men  because  they  are  more  humble, 
and  more  willing  to  acknowledge  the  source 
of  their  goodness.  In  remoiang  the  evils 
fh>m  his  humanity,  the  Lord  at  the  same  time 
made  the  heavens  more  receptive  of  his  spirit. 
The  influence  of  the  work  of  redemption,  there- 
•fore,  extended  not  only  to  men,  but  to  angels  ; 
and  by  bringing  down  his  divine  life  into  the 
lowest  plane,  even  to  the  ultimates  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  putting  on  the  divine  natural  or 
Divine  Humanity,  Jehovah  dothed  himself  with 


S[>wer  to  hold  the  helkin  snl^eetloii  for  «?cr. 
y  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  he  was 
able  to  reach  and  affect  the  minds  of  men.  wlA 
a  new  influence  and  power ;  agreeably  to  tht 
words :  '^  The  Holy  Bpirit  was  not  yet,  bectnn 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ;**  and  alter  the 
resurrection  *^he  breathed  on  his  disdpleB,  sad 
eaith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  fipirif* 
He  also  made  himself  visiUe,  and  thus  beeme 
a  distinct  object  of  thoi^ht  and  affection ;  tiiaA 
by  lovinff  him  and  being  eoigoined  to  him, 
men  mi^t  have  eternal  life  and  happineaL 
The  infinite  Father,  in  himself  invisible  and  in- 
accessible, thus  became  '^Immaauel,  €k>d  inA 
us.*'  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  emanation  of  love 
and  wisdom  from  the  Divine  Ebunanity,  fike 
heat  and  light  from  the  sun.  The  r^fwwntiil 
Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  the  Divind 
Proceeding—Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Sfvirit— 
like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man,  oonsti- 
tute  the  one  triune  Gk>a. — Such  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  tiie  New  Church  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion. The  accomplishment  of  this  work  his 
rendered  it  pomible  for  all  men  to  be  aaved ; 
but  their  salvation  cannot  be  effected  withoot 
cooperation  on  their  part  There  is  In  tiie  apbit 
of  eveiy  perscm  an  internal  man  and  an  ft-gtj>«l 
TnftTi^  or  a  spiritual  mind  iid  <iTifl[i^?"*i%^  iwiiwi  Ji% 
birth,  the  infant  has  no  distinct  thoo^hts  er 
affections.  He  first  aoquires  the  nse  of  hk 
senses,  which  is  in^itself  a  great  work.  TV 
external,  sensuous  parts  of  the  mind  are  next 
opened;  and  he  gradually  attains  the  power 
of  willing  and  thinking.  It  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  higher  fJMultiee  are  developed.  Iheie 
are  at  first  concealed  frt>m  his  view ;  and  ia 
this  we  have  an  image  of  the  state  of  the  Lord 
during  infancy,  when  the  Father  was  deep 
within,  and  (perhaps)  not  at  first  distinctly  re* 
cognixed  by  the  assumed  hxmianity.  Dnriag 
this  period  of  infiuicy  and  childhood  man  li 
kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  others,  es- 
pecially his  parents,  and  is  guuded  by  aag^ 
whose  province  it  is  to  cherish  and  preecite  all 
innocent  and  kindly  feelings  and  thoo^tta. 
This  period  of  long  dependence  up<m  oMn» 
which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  *»itTn<l 
creation,  is  of  divine  providence,  that  he  may  be 
thereby  prepared  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his 
entire  dependence  on  his  heavenly  Father; 
which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  etemtt 
life  and  hui^ess.  The  hereditary  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature  are  at  first  in  a  great 
measure  quiescent,  but  are  permitted  gradnally 
to  appear,  as  he  is  able,  if  he  is  faith&l  to  hb 
duty,  to  resist  them  and  nut  them  away.  The 
natural  mind  is  developea  by  things  pertainiag 
to  this  world,  including  the  arts  and  sciences, 
languages,  history,  &c  If  the  development 
goes  no  frirther  than  the  natural  mind,  the  ra- 
tional faculty  must  be  narrow  in  its  viewa^ 
liable  to  be  warped  by  evil  desires,  and,  want- 
ing that  ioterior  illumination  which  can  oome 
only  from  above  and  within,  comparatively 
blind,  and  constantly  exposed  to  false  oonehi- 
aions  and  inferenoes.    The  spiritual  mind  ii 
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opened  onlj  with  those  who  shim  evils  as  sins 
igdnst  God;  w^  others  it  remidiis  closed. 
As  this  mind  is  opened  bj  shmming  evils  as 
Bias,  there  is  g^ven  an  affection  of  spiritoal 
tram,  and  with  the  aflfbction  an  internal  per- 
oeptioB  of  what  is  true.    The  tenth  is  then  re- 
eeiTed  rationallj  and  in  freedom.     The  evi- 
dence of  miracles  is  not  only  not  required,  but 
votild  be  ii\|ariou8 ;  because  the  extern^  mind 
wooM  thereby  be  compelled  to  admit  that  for 
vhich  the  internal  affections  were  not  pre- 
pared; whereas  the  troth  can  be  fruitfm  in 
good  woriLs,  and  snbserve   its  highest  nse, 
only  when  it  is  implanted^  in  freedom,  in  the 
heert  and  life.    As  the  spiritoal  mind  is  open- 
ed, U  is  capable  of  discerning  spiritual  truths, 
as  the  natoral  mind  discerns  natural  truths. 
The  work  of  regenerati<m  consists  in  bringijig 
the  external,  natural  man  into  subjection  to 
ind  correspondence  with  the  internal,  spiritual 
mm.   It  is  fm  image  of  the  glorification  of  the 
ImiDimty  of  the  Lord.    He  stands  at  the  door 
d  tiie  mind  of  every  one  and  knocks ;  but  he 
eiimot  enter  unless  the  person  first  opens  the 
door,  bv  removing  the  evils  of  the  external  man, 
irlddi  is  done  only  by  shunning  them  aa  vixa 
agdastOod.  If  they  are  shunned  for  any  other 
reason,  they  are  not  removed.    A  person  may 
aibiUmfrmn  oommitting  evils  on  other  grounds, 
asfiBrinstance  fi*om  aregard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion; but  in  this  casethedispodtionto  conpmt 
them  win  remain.    The  ^vil  must  be  shunned 
not  only  in  the  act,  but  in  the  thought  |uEid  affec- 
tion ;  for  therein  is  its  seat  and  origin.    But  it 
nuutbe  remembered  that  "none  is  good  save 
one,  God ;"  that  he  alone  is  able  of  himself  to 
resist  evQ;  that  all  the  power  of  angels  and 
men  is  derived  ftom  him ;  and  that  evils  should 
he  shonned  as  of  ourselves,  but  with  the  oon- 
skmt  acknowledgment  that  the  ability  to  i^un 
them  is  derived  from  him  alone.    If  this  is 
done,  and  they  sre  put  away  internally  as  well 
aa  eztemany,  then,  as  the  evil  affections  are  re- 
mored  from  the  mind,  the  Lord  will  be  pres- 
^  end  oommtmicate  the  opposite  good  affec- 
tions in  their  place.    He  glorified  his  humanitv 
in  order  tiiat  he  might  perform  a  similar  work 
in  num ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  one  follows 
1dm  in  the  regeneration,  he  will  be  the  better 
tUe  to  understand  the  process  of  the  Lord's 
{Mfioation.  for  he  will  have  an  image  of  it  in 
wmself— The  internal  or  spiritual,  and  the  ex- 
tenud  or  natural  mind  have  been  mentioned ; 
hot,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  three  degrees 
mthe  homan  mind,  the  one  within  or  above 
VM  other.    These  are  called  the  heavenly,  the 
Viritoal,  and  the  natural,  corresponding  to  the 
wee  heavens  above  described.    With  all  other 
ramals,  the  two  higher  degrees  are  wanting ; 
WW  are  therefore  incapable  of  having  human 
Mtoctions  and  thoughts;    they  have  not  in 
jheir  nature  the  possibility  of  thinking  of  and 
lormg  the  Lord,  and  thus  being  coi\}oined  to 
™;  and  therefore  they  do  not  live  to  etemi- 
^'  Begreea,  as  understood  in  the  New  Church, 
A^e  of  two  kkida,  and  are  called  continuous  and 


discrete.  Continuous  degrees  are  degrees  of 
more  or  less  in  the  same  thing,  like  the  degrees 
of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  or  of  light  and 
heat  from  morning  to  evening.  Discrete  de- 
grees exist  between  things  internal  and  things 
external ;  which  so  differ  in  tiieir  nature,  that 
the  one  cannot  by  any  possibility  become  the 
other.  Thus  the  soul  and  the  body  differ  by 
discrete  degrees.  Matter  may  be  more  or  lees 
refined,  but  by  no  possible  sublimation  can  it 
be  made  spirit.  Between  the  internal  and  the 
external,  m  things  separated  from  each  other 
by  discrete  degrees,  there  is  the  relation  of 
correspondence;  and  communication  between 
them  exists  by  the  influx  of  the  former  into 
the  Ifitter.  The  relation  is  similar  to  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  body  corresponds 
to  tlie  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  communicates  with 
and  actuates  tiie  body,  to  which  it  corresponds, 
by  influx.  So  also  with  the  partsof  the  body. 
The  eye  corresponds  to  the  understanding; 
and  the  action  of  the  understanding  into  the 
eye,  which  causes  vision,  is  influx.  The  heart 
corresponds  to  the  will ;  and  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  will  into  the  heart,  which  causes 
its  pulsations,  is  influx;  The  three  heavens,  as 
also  the  three  planes  or  provinces  of  the  human 
mind,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  discrete 
degrees ;  and  the  relation  amd  connection  be- 
tween them  is  by  the  influx  of  tiie  higher  into 
the  lower,  which  takes  place  because  between 
them  there  is  correspondence.  The  natural 
world  is  separated  from  the  spiritual  by  ^ 
Crete  degrees.  All  things  of  the  former  have 
their  prototypes  in  the  latter,  to  which  they 
correspond;  and  the  relation  and  connection 
between  them  is  by  influx.  All  animal  and 
vegetable  life  depends  upon  this  influx  from 
the  spiritual  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
natural  world  with  its  inhabitants  is  necessary 
for  the  spiritual  world  and  its  inhabitants^and 
serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  they  r^.  Thus 
there  is  the  most  intimate  relation  and  mutual 
dependence  between  them. — ^The  same  law  of 
correspondence  explains  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
It  is  a  divine  work,  and  is  written  in  a  maimer 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  worid  is  created 
— ^according  to  the  correspondence  of  natural 
things  with  spiritual.  It  has  a  spiritual  sense 
throughout  within  the  literal,  as  the  spiritual 
world  exists  within  and  animates  the  natural 
world,  and  as  the  soul  exists  within  and  ani- 
mates the  body.  This  spiritual  sense  does  not 
relate  to  things  pertaining  to  the  natural  world, 
but  wholly  to  those  which  are  spiritual ;  thus, 
to  regeneration,  to  redemption,  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  humanity  of  the  Lord.  The  re- 
corded events  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
werf  providentially  ordered  for  this  purpose; 
and  wnatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  letter, 
the  spiritual  sense  fiows  on  in  a  harmonious 
and  consistent  series,  being  represented  by  the 
coat  which  ^'  was  without  seam,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout  ;^*  while  the  literal  sense, 
like  the  outw  garment  of  our  Lord,  may  be 
torn  into  pieces,  and  distributed  among  men, 
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as  they  choose  one  or  the  other  fragment 
There  is  also  in  the  Word  a  sense  still  more 
interior  than  the  spiritual;  it  is  called  the 
heavenly.  It  cannot  he  easily  unfolded,  not 
heing  so  much  the  suhject  of  thought  as  of  af- 
fection. These  three  senses  answer  to  the  three 
degrees  in  the  human  mind.  The  Sacred 
Scripture  exists  in  the  heavens,  and  is  the  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wisdom  to  the  angels. 
In  its  first  origin  it  is  altogether  divine ;  and  as 
it  descends  through  the  heavens,  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  heavenly  angels  in  the  heavenly 
sense,  and  by  those  who  are  spiritual  in  the 
spiritual  sense.  The  literal  sense  contains  the 
other  senses,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which 
they  rest ;  as  the  natural  degree  of  the  mind 
contains  the  spiritual  and  celestial,  or  as  the 
body  contains  the  soul.  The  Word  is  thus 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  throughout  Its 
inspiration  is  a  present  reality.  The  devout 
reader  is  brought  into  immediate  and  direct 
connection  with  the  angels,  although  uncon- 
scious of  tiieir  presence ;  and  these  angels  are 
in  the  perception  of  the  interior  senses,  which 
communicate  with  the  literal  by  influx  and 
correspondence ;  and  within  the  whole  is  the 
divine  influence  imparting  love  and  light  both 
to  angels  and  men.  The  Sacred  Scrii>ture  dif- 
fers from  all  other  books,  as  what  is  divine 
and  infinite  difibrs  from  what  is  human  and 
finite,  and  as  the  Lord  differs  from  all  men. 
It  is  called  a  testament  or  covenant,  because  it 
brings  those  who  truly  keep  the  command- 
ments, by  shunning  the  evils  therein  forbidden 
as  sins  against  Gk>d,  into  communion  and  in- 
terior union  with  him.  It  is  thus  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  men  are  coi\joined 
to  the  Lord,  and  consociated  with  the  angels. 
Without  this  provision,  the  human  race  would 
perish. — All  knowledge  of  God,  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  is 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  reve- 
lation. The  various  forms  of  idolatry,  wher- 
ever they  are  found,  are  the  perverdons  of 
what  was  once  true  and  pure  religion.  The 
external  objects,  which  were  originally  prized 
because  they  brought  to  mind  the  internal 
things  to  -which  they  corresponded,  became, 
when  all  affection  for  and  knowledge  of  what 
is  spiritual  was  lost,  objects  of  worship.  Thus 
the  sun,  whidi  represents  the  Lord,  and  which 
at  first  only  reminded  men  of  his  glory  and  his 
goodness,  was  at  length  itself  worsMpped  by 
those  who  ceased  to  raise  their  thoughts  above 
their  senses.  There  was  a  written  revelation 
previous  to  that  given  to  the  Israelites.  The 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah"  spoken  of  in 
Numbers,  and  the  "Book  of  Jasher"  referred  to 
in  Joshua  and  Samuel,  were  parts  of  this  Word. 
From  this  also  Moses  copied  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  including  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  flood,  &o, ;  which,  though  written 
in  the  historical  style,  are  not  true  in  the  lit- 
eral sense.  Adam,  Setih,  Enoch,  Noah,  Ham,  ^ 
Shem,  Japheth,  ^c.,  did  not  exist  as  individuals, 
but  signify  rei^>ectively  churchea,  or  states  of 


mankind  or  of  religioQS  belief!  True  hiitoiy 
b^ns  with  the  generations  of  Terah,  thefrtlw 
of  Abraham,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Qeneii 
Some  of  the  books  generally  supposed  to  oos* 
stitute  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  bo( 
the  internal  sense  in  a  connectea  series,  tndm 
not  inspired  according  to  the  meaning  of  »> 
spiration  in  the  New  Church.  The  estuutkn 
in  which  these  books  are  held  by  this  ehimb 
does  not  vary  materially  fit>m  that  with  vbkh 
they  are  regarded  by  odiers ;  but  the  valse  nd 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  those  wUeh 
are  inspired  is  so  fiur  beyond  any  thing  thit  the 
world  has  hitherto  imagined,  that  these  an  re- 
garded as  comparatively  of  mnch  leas  import- 
ance. The  books  which  constitute  the  inspired 
Word,  in  the  sense  Just  mentioned,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodv, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Jo^ 
Judges,  1st  and  2d  Samuel,  1st  and  8d  Ein^i, 
the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jerenuah,  Lamentatiou, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  HoseajJoel,  Amos,  Obidnli, 
Jonah,  iOcah,  Nahum.  Habakkuk,  Zqihudafa, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  d 
Revelation. — ^The  divine  providence  isthegw- 
emment  of  the  divine  love  and  the  divine  wii- 
dom  of  the  Lord,  and  is  in  all  things,  evea  the 
most  minute  and  particular.  It  always  loob 
beyond  things  temporal  and  finite,  and  regirdi 
the  salvation  and  eternal  welfare  of  man.  Bi 
great  end  is  a  heaven  firom  the  human  rase. 
For  this  purpose  man  was  created  by  God  into 
his  own  image  and  likeness,  capable  ofnca^ 
his  love  and  wisdom  freely  and  rational! j,  witk 
an  acknowledgment  of  him  fhHn  whom  tbey 
proceed.  No  finite  created  being  can  benoi^ 
than  this,  though  the  human  and  angdie  niid 
is  capable  of  being  enlarged  and  perfected  to 
eternity.  All  angels  are  men  in  an  advanoed 
stage  of  their  existence.  There  is  not  an  la- 
gel  in  the  heavens,  nor  an  evil  spirit  in  tbe 
hells,  who  did  not  commence  his  existence  in 
this  or  in  some  other  natural  world ;  and  there 
is  no  human  being  who  is  not  already,  at  will 
not  become,  either  an  angel  in  heaven  or  ib 
evil  spirit  in  hell.  The  natural  world  is  desigB- 
ed  to  be  the  seminary  of  heaven.  After  dew^ 
the  real  man  continues  to  live  on  as  before.  A» 
has  lost  nothing  but  the  material  body,  ^^i^ 
derived  all  the  vitality  it  at  any  time  poenssn 
from  the  spirit.  Death,  or  Uie  withdrawal  «■ 
the  spiritual  from  l^e  material  part,  is  Bot«| 
instantaneous  or  very  sudden  process.  It  Is 
usually  fhUy  accomplished  on  the  third  da^ 
after  respiration  ceases.  The  man  thenlive^ 
only  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  in  all  retpt^ 
the  same  as  ne  was  before  death ;  except  tltft 
he  is  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  instead  of 
a  material  one,  which  is  adapted  to  the  world 
in  which  he  now  lives,  as  the  material  one 
was  to  this.  He  has  the  same  afilBctions  and 
thoughts  and  capacities  as  before.  Nothing  of 
his  life  in  the  world  is  lost  or  forgotten,  bw 
all  is  laid  up  in  his  interior  memory.  He  see^ 
hears,  and  handles  things  in  that  world,  as  M 
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tomierlj  did  the  things  of  this  world.  He  is 
sniroonded  hj  objects  simiUir  in  appearance 
to  those  which  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and 
thej  are  altogether  real  and  substantial,  though 
not  matwial.  Bat  he  ha84>assed  into  a  world 
of  sobstantial  realities,  in  which  the  laws  of 
time  and  fspMce  differ  greatly  from  those  in  this 
world.  Spiritoal  distance  is  caused  bj  dissim- 
fltritj  in  the  life  and  affections;  and  the  sue- 
eeiBiTe  changes  in  them  produce  the  appearance 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  Hme  and  space 
ire  no  longer  masters,  but  servants;  being  ap- 
pearances produced  br  the  internal  state  of  the 
•Dgels  and  spirits,  and  subject  only  to  spiritual 
laws.  All  things  in  that  world  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spiritual  sun,  as  all  things  in  this 
exist  in  rels^on  to  the  natural  sun.  As  it  is 
with  time  and  space,  so  it  is  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal oljects  by  which  the  angels  and  spirits 
ire  surrounded.  These  correspond  to  thehr 
interior  life  and  affections,  and  depend  upon 
them.  The  imagination  of  man  cannot  con- 
eeive  of  the  beauties  of  paradise ;  but  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  exists  around  the  angels,  be- 
ciose  it  exists  within  them.  It  is  not  a  place 
into  which  any  one  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
in  in  arbitrary  maimer.  He  cannot  be  in 
bMven  externally  without  being  there  inter- 
iutlly,  or  without  having  heaven  in  himself. 
When  any  person  dies,  and  is  raised  up  in  the 
spiritoal  world,  he  is  received  by  the  angels 
with  the  most  tender  love.  They  perceive  his 
reil  state  and  character,  and  are  ready  to  in- 
Btroethmiin  heavenly  things  so  far  as  he  is 
williiiff  to  be  so  instructed,  and  are  glad  to  do 
him  au  the  good  in  their  power.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hu- 
msn  race  die  during  the  period  of  infiAncy  and 
ehildhood.  All  these  are  saved ;  for  they  have 
not  oonfirmed  themselves  in  evil,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  being  so  instructed  and  educated  by  the 
iogela,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  heavenly 
^  end  happiness.  As  they  are  so  led,  and  their 
hereditary  evils  are  subdued  and  removed,  they 
grow  tomsturity  in  stature,  as  in  goodness  and 
wisdom,  isd  at  length  become  angels.  There 
Are  places  of  instruction  for  this  purpose  in 
the  *^  world  of  spirits."  Those  who  die  at  ma- 
tve  ige  are  jooged  according  to  their  works. 
The  intentions  and  the  acts  of  a  ^^1*^1^  ^ure 
insoribed  on  his  interior  memorv.  This  is  the 
hook  of  his  life.  After  death  all  power  of  dis- 
anudation  is  taken  away;  and  this  book  is 
opened,  and  he  is  judged  according  to  the  things 
therein  written.  If  he  is  intemidly  good,  hav- 
iof  acted  from  a  love  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Belabor,  whatever  exists  in  the  external  parts 
of  his  mind  which  does  not  agree  with  his  real 
Character  is  put  away,  and  he  is  prepared  for 
heaven.  If  he  is  internally  evil,  having  con- 
finned  himself,  in  the  love  of  self  and  the  world 
as  his  ruling  principle  of  action,  dl  his  seeming 
goodness  is  removed  by  ^e  current  of  his  own 
iffections;  and  of  his  own  choice  he  seeks  the 
eompany  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
hiaown,  and  finds  them  in  the  hells.    As  the 


tree  fiUls.  so  it  lies.  The  inmost  state  of  his 
life,  or  his  ruling  principles,  can  never  be 
changed,  however  their  manifestation  may  be 
controlled  or  suppressed  through  punishment 
or  the  fear  of  it,  or  by  other  similiur  means. — 
It  was  said  that  the  earth  was  designed  to  be 
the  seminary  of  heaven.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
men  should  be  bom,  bdt  that  they  should  be 
so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
great  purpose  of  their  existence  may  be  attain- 
ed. For  this  end  the  marriage  of  one  man 
with  one  woman  is  of  divine  order  and  appoint- 
ment It  has  its  origin  in  the  two  constituents 
of  the  divine  nature,  love  and  wisdom ;  and  the 
male  and  female  minds  are  so  formed  as  to  be 
the  counterparts  of  each  other,  and,  when  united 
by  true  conjugial  love,  to  constitute  one  mind. 
They  can  be  so  united  only  when  the  ^iritual 
mind  is  opened.  They  are  then  conjoined  to 
the  Lord  by  the  reception  and  acknowledgment 
of  his  influence,  and  by  a  life  according  to  his 
commandments ;  for  he  is  the  Bridegroom,  and 
the  church  is  the  Bride;  and  true  co^jugial 
love  descends  from  this  heavenly  marriage. 
The  distinction  between  the  sexes,  having  its 
origin  in  the  mind,  must  continue  to  eternity. 
The  husband  partakes  more  of  the  intelleetual 
character,  and  the  wife  more  of  the  affectional; 
and  by  true  marriage  the  love  of  himself  and 
of  his  own  intelligence  is  ti^en  out  of  the  man, 
where  it  is  evil,  and  shows  itself  in  pride  or 
vanity,  and  is  transferred  to  the  wife,  where  it 
is  good  and  useful.  The  married  partners,  not 
being  divided  in  their  affections,  and  never  for- 
getting or  losing  their  love  for  each  other,  will 
feel  and  think  chastely  and  purely,  and  mutu- 
ally aid  each  other  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  uses  of  life.  Their  love  of  their 
children  will  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
love  of  each  other,  and  will  continuity  regard 
and  seek  their  spiritual  good  and  happiness. 
Such  love  is  now  extremelv  rare ;  but  it  once 
prevailed  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  constant 
effort  of  Divine  Providence  to  restore  it.  As 
it  is  restored,  the  hereditary  evils  which  have 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion will  be  gradually  softened  and  extirpated. 
The  angels  live  thus  united,  husband  and  wife, 
in  perpetual  youth,  innocence,  and  peace;  find- 
ing their  delight  and  happiness  in  tne  perform- 
ance of  usefiu  works,  each  f^ilfiUing  the  fbno- 
tions  for  which  he  is  q>ecially  adapted.  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  the  order  of  I^ovidence 
that  they  should  commence  their  existence  in 
some  material  world,  and  marriages  in  the 
heavens  are  without  prolification,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children.  But,  being  founded  on 
the  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  or  goodness  and 
truth,  a  oontinual  increase  of  love  and  wisdom 
fiows  from  this  union  as  its  legitimate  offspring. 
In  the  language  of  Swedenborg  Q^  Apocalypse 
Explained,''  ]No.  998) :  ''That  love  truly  con- 
jugial  contains  in  itself  so  many  ineffable  de- 
fights  that  they  exceed  number  and  expresrion, 
may  also  be  evident  from  this,  that  that  love 
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is  thd  fundamentil  love  of  all  heftvenlj  and 
spiritoal  lovea^  since  bj  it  man  beoomes  love; 
for  from  it  spouse  loves  i^nse,  as  good  loves 
trath  and  truth  loves  good ;  thns,  representa^ 
tirelj,  as  the  Lord  loves  heaven  and  the  church ; 
sndi  love  cannot  exist  bnt  by  marriage^  in 
which  the  man  is  truth  and  the  wife  good. 
When  man  has  become  such  love  by  marriage, 
then  also  he  is  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  love 
toward  the  neighbor ;  consequently  in  the  love 
of  all  good,  and  in  the  love  of  all  truth.  For, 
from  num  as  love,  nothing  but  loves  of  every 
kind  can  proceed ;  henee  it  is  that  conjugial 
love  is  the  fiuidamental  love  of  all  the  loves  of 
heaven.  Now  because  it  is  the  f^mdamental 
love  of  all  the  loves  of  heaven,  it  is  also  the 
foundation  of  all  the  delights  and  joys  of  hea* 
ven;  for  all  delight  and  joy  is  of  love.  It  fol- 
lows that  heavenly  joys,  in  their  order  and  in 
their  degrees,  derive  their  origias  and  causes 
from  ooi\jugial  love.  From  the  felicities  of  mar- 
riage it  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  infeUdties 
of  adulteries ;  namely,  that  the  love  of  adultery 
is  the  fundamental  love  of  all  infernal  loves, 
which  in  themselves  are  not  loves  but  hatreds ; 
consequently  that  it  is  the  love  of  adultenr 
from  which  flow  forth  hatreds  of  every  kind, 
as  well  affainst  Qod  as  against  the  neighbor ; 
in  g^ieral^lagainst  all  the  good  and  truth  of 
heaven  and  of  the  church.  Hence  to  it  belong 
all  infelicities;  for  frcm  adulteries  man  be- 
comes a  form  of  hell,  and  from  the  love  of 
them  he  becomes  on  image  of  the  deviL" — ^An- 
other essential  means  by  which  the  great  end 
of  creation,  m  heaven  from  the  human  race,  is 
effected,  is  the  church.  The  church  is  designed 
to  be  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is  the  fbnndafcion 
on  which  the  heavens  rest ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  always  be  an  unl»roken  con- 
nection between  t^em.  Without  this  the  hu- 
man race  would  perish.  It  has  been  said  that 
o(»^unction  with  the  Lord  and  consociation 
with  the  angels  is  effected  by  means  of  the  fibft- 
cred  Scriptures.  But  for  this  end  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  there  should  be  a  church  by  which  the 
Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures received  and  understood.  Hence  there 
has  always  been  a  church  on  the  earth.  ^^  The 
angelic  heaven  cannot  be  separated  from  man- 
kind, nor  mankind  fh>m  the  angelic  heaven ; 
wherefore  it  is  provided  by  the  Lord  ihst  both 
the  angelic  heaven  and  mankind  mutually  as^ 
sist  and  support  each  other."  The  chuI^^  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race  what  the  heart 
and  lungs  are  to  the  body.  There  have  been 
four  churches,  or  dispensations,  on  the  earUi, 
which  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
from  each  other.  As  one  has  gradually  de- 
clined tin  it  finally  became  extinct  in  conse- 
onence  of  the  loss  of  charity  and  ^^  another, 
oistinet  in  its  character,  has  been  raised  up  to 
take  its  place.  At  the  end  of  every  churdi 
there  has  been  a  general  judgment  in  the  spuv 
itoal  world,  of  those  who  have  lived  during 
that  dispensation ;  and  a  new  heaven  has  been 
formed  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  new 


church.  At  that  time  vast  moititodes  Inm 
been  collected  together  in  the  worid  of  i^Mt^ 
connsting  of  those  who  have  died  duriag  tibe 
exirtenoe  of  the  church  which  has  oome  to  an 
end,  and  who  are  of  such  m  character  that  the 
good  could  not  be  separated  in  freedom  from 
the  evil  till  the  final  oonaommation.  It  ahooll 
be  understood,  however,  that  aU  who  had  died 
in  infancy  and  childhood  dming  thia  period 
were  already  in  the  heavens,  as  well  aa  mai^ 
others  whose  lives  on  earth  had  prepared  then 
for  the  society  of  angels.  The  ooBsanmiatktt 
of  the  first  or  most  ancient  dmroh  is  ajmbcfi- 
cally  described  in  Gnosis  by  tiie  flood;  al 
whieh  time  a  judgment  was  acoompliahed,  and 
the  next  succeeding  church  established,  which 
is  called  the  andent  church.  .Under  the  ^ 
raelitish  dispensation,  wbicb.  was  the  dosing 
period  of  the  andent  church,  ocM^junctioa 
with  the  heavens  was  not  efifoeted  l^  tlu 
reception  of  what  is  good  and  true  into  the 
heart  and  life,  but  by  means  of  outward  ob- 
servances which  r^resented  things  intenial 
and  iqiiritnal.  When  the  Lord  was  on  ^ 
earth,  a  second  general  judgmoit  waa  aoooBi- 
^dshed  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  fisBl 
Uhristian  church  established.  This  c^un^ 
continued  till  the  year  1757,  during  whidi  jett 
the  last  general  judgment  was  aocoimliahed 
also  in  the  spiritual  world  on  those  who  had 
lived  during  that  dispensation,  and  the  Kew 
Jerusalem  ohurdi  was  formed.  The  two  efr* 
sentials  of  this  church  are  the  aeknowledgmsBk 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God  oC 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  there  is  oo^jmfeetioa 
with  him  by  a  life  according  to  the  preoeptseC 
the  decalogue.  The  New  Jerusalem,  being  tiie 
last  and  crowning  cfapensation,  foimded  en  tiie 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Bacred 
Scriptures,  which  is  an  infinite  and  ^^^m^H" 
source  of  divine  truth,  will  not  oome  to  an  &mL 
It  wiU  continue' to  increase  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Lord  for  ages  of  agea.  There 
will  consMjuently  be  no  other  goieral  judgmeat 
All  who  die  are  judged  soon  after  paashig  into 
the  spiritual  worM;  and  none  now  remain  m 
the  *^  world  of  sphitB"  for  a  longer  pmod  thaa 
80  years.  The  wonderfiil  changes,  reTolatiaa^ 
and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  dar- 
ing the  last  century,  and  mi^e  this  period  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world^s  hi^orj,  are  tiie 
fruits  of  the  last  judgment;  by  meana  of  iriiieh 
the  mkids  of  men  were  liberated  firom  speritori 
bcmdage,  and  opened  to  new,  stranger,  and 
higher  influences.  The  revelation  cf  the  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  aigninel 
by  the  eoming  of  the  Lord  ^^in  tiie  doods  of 
heaven,  with  power  and  grsat  glory;"  Bydouda 
is  there  denoted  the  lit^id  sense  of  the  WotdL 
The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Book 
of  Bevdation  relates  particnlariy  to  tiie  con- 
summation of  the  Ohristian  church,  to  the  last 
judgment,  and  to  the  establishment,  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  church,  which  is  called 
the  New  Jerusalem.  This  is  distinct  from  the 
first  Ohristian  church,  as  the  first  Ohristian  1 
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ArtbeifhHn  fkit  whkih  preceded  it.    In  the 
lABguageofSwedeiiborg:  *^Thi8  second  coming 
of  the  Lord  b  effected  bj  meani  of  a  man,  be- 
fore whont  he  has  manifested  himself  in  person, 
indwfaom  he  has  filled  with  his  sfiiit,  to  teadi 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Ohnrch  throng  the 
Word  firom  him.    That  the  Lord  has  manifest- 
ed hhnself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me 
on  this  offioe,  and  that,  after  this,  he  opened 
the  light  of  mnr  qMt,  and  thns  let  me  into  the 
flpiritiial  world,  and  gare  me  to  see  the  heavens 
aad  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels 
md  spirits,  and  this  now  continnallj  for  many 
jesn,  I  testify  in  tmth ;  and  also,  that  from 
tiie  first  day  of  that  call,  I  have  not  received 
say  thing  which  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of 
thst  diuitDh  from  any  angel,  hot  fr<Mn  the  Lord 
ilone  while  I  read  the  Word.''— In  the  early  ' 
period  of  the  hmnan  race,  represented  by  the 
term  Adam,  men  were  permitted  to  ei\|oy  open 
commimicatkm  with  the  spiritoal  world,  and  to 
oMiverse  with  the  angels  of  heaven.    Bnt  after 
the  mind  of  man  became  perverted  and  cor- 
rapted,  if  this  intercourse  had  been  allowed  to 
eosthme,  it  woold  have  been  attended  with 
gmt  spiritual  danger  and  harm,  threatening 
trm  the  extinction  of  the  race.    It  was  there- 
fore of  divine  providence  that  this  commimica- 
tkm  ihoiild  cease,  and  a  thick  veil  be  drawn 
between  the  spiritnal  world  and  the  natural ; 
eo  thst  a  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of 
thefbrmer,  and  of  its  realities,  should  be  alto- 
gether obsonred,  and  in  a  very  great  measore 
loit    The  spiritnal  senses  of  the  prophets, 
howerer,  were  opened ;  for  which  reason  they 
wereetUedsem^    This  was  to  the  intent  that 
thef  might  be  able  to  write  the  books  of 
ihe  Sserod  Scriptoresy  which  consist  in  |;ood 
pert  of  thinffs  heard  and  seen  in  the  spintaal 
world,  whi(±  they  were  commanded  to  record. 
The  miritQal  senses   of  Swedenborg   were 
opined,  thst  he  misht  thereby  be  en&led  to 
^nudentand  snd  diadose  the  lawsby  whidi  the 
8«^itoit»were  written,  and  reveal  their  spir- 
itosl  sense,  tnd  thns  be  the  means  throngh 
whom  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was 
^Aoted.   But  all  attempts  to  have  open  com- 
nuiostioQ  with  departed  spirits,  by  magic, 
▼itehonft,  or  neor<»nancy,  are  repeatedly  and 
OBphttieally  |H*ohibited  in  the  Old  Testament 
ibese prohibitions  still  remain;  and  the  phe- 
Mttsiia  of  spiritism,  so  ISeut  as  they  are  real, 
eooe  under  these  prdiibitiona,  and  are  disor- 
Mj  and  dancerons.    Visions  have  donbtlees 
Men  ooesnonally  granted  in  the  different  aoes 
«{fAe  world;  bnt,  when  orderly  and  nsefnl, 
l^r  have  not  been  songht  for,  bnt  have  been 
2J^  given  by  the  providence  of  the  Lord, 
^^^borg  was,  of  aU  men,  in  a  position  to  see 
^*v^  the  dangws  attending  open  commnni- 
^tvA  with  the  spiritnal  world,  and  f^eqnent- 
7  wans  his  readers  against  these  dangers. 
JE?ery  man  is  attended  by  two  angehi  from 
'^▼en,  and  two  evil  spirits  from  hell.    The 
1*9^  peromve  the  quality  of  his  affections  and 
^'^^^tt,  and  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
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avert  evil  fnflnences,  and  impart  those  whidi 
are  good.  Bnt  they  have  no  perception  of  man 
by  nght,  or  tench,  or  hearing.  The  evil  qurits 
do  not  laiow  that  they  are  with  man ;  bat  they 
are  attracted  to  him  by  that  which  is  evil  in 
the  sphere  of  his  life,  into  which  they  enter, 
not  knowing  that  it  is  not  their  own.  If  he 
shuns  evils  as*  sins  agj|nst  God,  ^ey  can  do 
him  no  hann ;  but  their  influence  will  be  nse- 
ftal  to  him,  in  enabling  him  to  see  and  remove 
the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature.  By  means 
of  these  attendant  angels  and  spirits,  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  heavens  above  and  the  hells 
beneath,  and  is  held  in  freedom  to  turn  either 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other. — ^Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  holy  sacraments  of  the 
church,  representing  and  signifying  things 
siMritual  anc^divine,  and  demgned  as  the  means 
of  communicating  to  man  those  blessings  of 
which  they  are  tno  ontward  symbols.  Bap- 
tism represents  regeneration,  which  is  effected 
by  cleansing  the  snirit  from  evils  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  mina  of  those  truths  which  are 
signified  by  wnter,  which  are  the  truths  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word.  It  is  a  dgn  which 
is  p^oeived  by  the  angels,  and  is  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  the  person  baptised 
is  brought  under  those  spiritual  influ^ces  best 
suited  to  his  state,  and  best  adapted  t$  promote 
that  which  is  signified  by  that  sacrament, 
namely,  his  regeneration.  It  should  precede 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  latter  sacrament  is  the 
most  holy  act  of  worship.  The  bread,  which  is 
called  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  corresponds  to  his 
divine  love  or  goodness;  and  the  wine,  which 
is  called  his  blood,  to  his  divine  wisdom,  or  to 
the  interior  truths  of  his  Word.  Those  who  re- 
ceive them  worthily,  receive  also  those  things 
which  they  represrat,  and  are  by  the  set 
brought  into  consociation  with  ^e  angels  of 
heaven,  and  into  conjunction  with  the  Lord 
himself. — ^The  above  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  as 
it  is  believed  thitt  the  writings  of  Bwedenborg 
teach,  and  the  members  of  the  church  hold 
them.  These  doctrines  are  ftally  set  forth  in 
his  theological  writings,  an  enumeration  pf 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  under  his 
name.  It  will  be  seen  that  ^ey  are  not  of  a  ^ 
character  to  obtain  a  rapid  reception.  During 
the  life  of  Sw^enborg  the  number  of  those 
who  received  them  was  extremely  small,  at 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  or  discouraged;  and 
for  their  slow  reception  he  gives  distinct  and 
sufficient  reasons.  A  oentury  has  elapsed 
smce  the  commenoement  of  the  New  Church, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  openly  profess 
to  be  receivers  of  *its  doctrines,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  is  still  comparatively 
small  It  is  greatest  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England.  These  doctrines  flnd,  however, 
xealous  advocates  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  In  England  there 
is  a  general  conference  of  the  New  Church| 
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which  holds  an  anntial  seadon  in  different  parts 
cf  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
also  a  general  convention  of  the  New  Church, 
which  meets  annually  in  different  places. 
There  are  ohnroh  societies  in  both  countries 
not  in  connection  with  these  organizations. 
The  ffeneral  conference  has  published  a  hturgr 
which  is  yerj  general^  used  ih  England.  A 
liturgy  has  idso  been  published,  and  from  time 
to  time  revised,  by  the  general  convention  of 
the  New  Church  in  the  United  States.    Several 

Seriodicals,  both  in  England  and  America,  are 
evoted  to  the  elucidation  and  dissemination 
of  its  doctrhies,  and  various  able  writers  have 
published  works  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
public  worship  of  the  New  Church  in  this 
country,  generally  speaking,  no  prayer  but  the 
Lord^s  prayer  is  used.  The  music  consists  most- 
ly, and  in  many  places  entirely,  of  chants  and 
anthems,  the  words  of  which  are  taken  wholly 
from  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  liturgy  of  the 
general  convention,  beside  the  liturgicdTportion 
of  the  book,  contuns  240  pages  of  scrintural 
selections,  with  suitable  chant^  and  anthems. 
The  words  of  Scripture  are  regarded  by  the 
New  Church  as  possessing  an  influence  and  a 
power  in  worship,  whether,  in  prayer  or  sing^ 
ing,  alto|ether  above  those  of  any  merely  hu- 
man coiroosition. 

NEW  KENT,  a  8.  JJ.  oo.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
£.  by  the  Pamunkey  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Chickahominy ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  6,064,  of  whom  8,410  were  slaves. 
Its  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
light  and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  178,818  bushels  of  Indian  com,  87,846 
of  oats,  18,650  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,288  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  88,081  of  butter.  There  were  12 
grist  mills,  10  churches,  and  800  pupils  attend- 
mg  public  sohooll.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $917,121,  being  an  increase  since 
1850  of  29  per  cent  Capital,  New  Kent 
Court  House. 

NEW  LANARK    See  Lanabk. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a  N.  E.  township  of  Co- 
lumbia CO.,  N.  T. ;  pop.  in  1855,  2,829.  In  the 
E.  part  is  a  large  Shaker  settlement  of  from 
500  to  600  persons  (including  a  few  in  the  ad- 
^  .  Joining  town  of  Canaan),  owning  about  4,000 
acres  of  land.  They  have  a  large  meeting  house, 
m  laboratory,  a  grist  mill,  5  saw  mills,  2  ma- 
chine shops,  8  dwellings,  and  a  stone  barn  196 
by  50  feet,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  bam  in 
the  country.  Ventilation  is  thorough,  and  the 
manure  is  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the  end  of 
the  bam,  for  which  purpose  railroads  pass  the 
whole  lengtii  of  the  building  on  either  side. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  raising  and 
putting  up  of  medicinal  plants  and  ^rden 
seeds,  the  preparation  of  roots  and  extracts, 
and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  baskets. 
Of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  articles  the  an- 
nualproduotion  is  about  200,000  lbs.  The  town- 
ship contains  8  places  of  worship,  viz. :  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Christian,  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Shaker. — ^Nbw  LsBAiroir 
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Spbifgs,  m  viUafle  in  the  above  town^S 
m.  S.  E.  ftt>m  Albany  (pop.  in  1855,  S78),ii 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs.  There  an  n^ 
eral  springs,  the  largest  of  whidi  is  10  feet  ii 
diameter  and  4  feet  deep,  and  disohirgM  II 
barrels  of  water  per  minute.  According  to  n 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  Meade,  1  pint  of  vits 
contains  0.25  ffr.  chloride  of  caldum,  0.44  gr. 
chloride  of  sodium,  0.19  gr.  carbonate  <tf  mn, 
and  0.87  gr.  sulphate  of  ame.  Gas,  oompond 
of  89.4  parts  nitrogen  and  10.6  parts  oxygti, 
is  constantly  given  out  in  the  proportion  of  ( 
cubic  inches  for  every  pint  of  wat^.  Tbe£i' 
charge  of  this  spriqg  supplies  several  Utk, 
and  i^ceps  2  or  8  mills  mnning  throogbont  tk 
year.  The  waters  have  a  uniform  temperitiin 
of  78**  at  all  seasohs.  The  village  contaiDi  S 
churches,  4  hotels,  and  m  female  seminir;. 

NEW  LEON,  or  NuBvo  Lbok,  a  centralftite 
of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  Ooshnili,  I 
by  Tamaulipas,  and  S.  W.  by  San  LdsPotodnd 
Zacatecas;  area,  16,687  aq.  m.;  pop.  146^ 
Portions  of  it  are  very  mountainous,  %nmd 
the  great  Sierra  Madre  terminating  near  toe  dty 
of  Monterey.  Between  the  mountains  are  bmd 
barren  plains,  but  along  the  streams  are  nc^ 
alluvial  valleys,  which  with  artificial  irrigttka 
yield  abundant  crops.  The  chief  rivers  are  tke 
Sabinas,  Salado,  San  Juan,  and  San  Femndo 
orTigre.  The  climate,  althou^  hot  at  all  «•- 
sons  of  the  year,  is  considered  healthy.  Hm 
chief  productions  are  live  stock,  oonaifltiiig  d 
horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goiti, 
for  the  raising  of  which  the  plains  and  TiDeji 
are  well  adapted.  Very  large  nranben  d 
mules  are  raised,  which  find  a  ready  market  ii 
other  parts  of  Mexico  and  in  Texas.  Tb»Or 
nual  product  of  the  soil  has  been  stated  lif 
Mexican  authorMes  to  average  860,000  buibeli 
of  Indian  com,  15,000  bushels  of  beans  {fi^ 
jolei),  and  46,500  owt  of  sugar.  The  laKii 
put  up  in  small  cakes,  and  is  worth  aboot  t 
cents  a  pound  by  the  quanti^;  it  is  of  adirk 
color,  and  inferior  to  the  West  India  tagai 
Salt  is  iJso  made  on  tiie  banks  of  the  T^ 
The  state  was  formerly  rich  in  silver  niiMi, 
but  from  the  want  of  capital  and  eaUrf^ 
and  of  protection  from  the  Indians,  who  eos- 
mit  great  ravages  here,  the  mines  are  ^^ 
imperfectly  worked  or  have  been  abandcMd. 
The  principal  city  is  Monterey,  the  oapitiL 

NEW  LKBON,  the  CM)ital  of  OolsmWtti 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Beaver  river  and  « 
the  Ohio  and  Danby  canal,  155  m.  N.  E.  froo 
Columbus  and  56  m.  ftt>m  Pittsburg;  ^^ 
1859estJmated  at  8,000.  It  is  neatly  and  €(«- 
pactly  buOt,  and,  being  situated  in  the  mid^^w 
a  fertile,  populous,  and  highly  improved  r^^ 
noted  as  one  of  the  chief  wool  growing  distnen 
of  the  state,  is  rapidly  increeuBing  hi  impof^ 
anoe.  The  little  Beaver  river  supplies  it  w 
abundant  water  power.  It  contains  8  pf^ 
ing  offices,  2  macnine  shops,  1  saw  nuU,  3^ 
mills,  about  25  stores,  and  7  churches  (D»a- 
plea',  Dutch  Reformed,  Edscopal,  Friodri 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Seoeder). 
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NEW  LONDON,  a  8.  £.  oo.  of  Oonn.,  on 
Long  Island  soimd,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island, 
bounded  £.  partly  bj  the  Pawcatnok  and  W. 
bj  &e  Oonnectiont  river,  and  drained  hj  the 
Ilumee  river ;  area,  abont  660  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  61,821.  The  snrfaoe  is  hilly,  and  m 
the  S.  W.  monntainons ;  the  soil  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  grazing.  Fishing  is  eztensivel j  earned 
on.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  248,412 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,904  of  rye,  99,828 
of  ottts,  and  80,110  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were 
32  grist  mills;,  60  saw  mills,  22  woollen  and 
17  cotton  foctories,  6  fonnderies,  6  printing 
offices,  7  newspapers,  102  churches,  ana  10,078 
papDs  attending  public  schools.  Tne  county  is 
traversed  by  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railroad,  and  partly  by  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  and  New  Haven  and  New  Lon- 
don railroads.  Shire  towns,  New  London  and 
Norwidi. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
and  aemi-capital  of  the  preceding  county,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  river, 
8  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  sound, 
«nd  60  m.  E.  from  New  Haven;  lat.  41*  18' 
57"  K,  long.  72**  6'  4"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
9,006;  in  1860,  10,116.  It  is  built  on  a  de- 
divitj  sloping  toward  the  S.  and  £.,  and  the 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city  rises  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height.  The  streets  were  not  origi- 
nallj  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  but  have 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the 
new  qoarters  are  well  graded.  The  private 
residences,  owing  partly  to  the  influx  of  sum- 
mer vimtors  who  are  attracted  by  the  beauti- 
fol  icenery  of  the  neighborhood,  are  in  many 
casea  elegant  and  picturesque.  A  fine  hotd 
which  has  for  some  years  been  sustained  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  (the  Pequot  house) 
has  also  made  this  city  a  fashionable  summer 
Teaort  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  hand- 
tome  granite  custom  house,  a  Aubstantial  and 
elegant  brown  stone  city  building  in  which  also 
the  poit  office  ia  situated,  the  court  house,  and 
other  connty  offices,  and  10  churches,  viz. :  8 
Baptist,  2  Oongregationa],  1  Episcopal,  2  Meth- 
odtft,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist. 
There  is  an  excellent  school  system,  and  be- 
ode  17  public  schools  the  city  has  a  female 
ftcademy,  and  the  Bartlett  high  school.  It 
has  a  public  library  with  8,000  volumes,  2 
dailj  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks  with 
^  ^tggregate  capital  of  $600,000,  2  savings 
hsnks,  8  iron  founderies,  2  steam  saw  mills, 
a  flooring  mill,  and  a  horse-shoe  nail  factory. 
TheAlbertson  and  Dou^ass  machine  company 
(eapital  $60,000),  the  Wilson  manufacturing 
company  (d^ital  $100,000),  and  the  Naum- 
^  manu&oturing  company  ($70,000),  are 
ttBODg  the  largest  industrial  establishments. 
Amjdl  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  ship 
l^oilding,  4  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
290  tons  having  been  launched  during  the  year 
«Bding  June  80, 1860.  The  harbor  is  the  best 
on  Longlsland  sound,  and  one  of  the  best  indeed 
m  the  United  States.    It  is  8  miles  longhand  6 


fiithoms  deep,  sheltered  by  hills  seldom  ob* 
structed  by  ice,  and  defended  by  Fort  Trum- 
bull at  the  entrance.  This  fortress,  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1840,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  mounts  80 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  a  garrison  of  800  men.  At  the  town 
of  Groton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruina  of  Fort  Griswold,  the  scene  of  m 
massacre  by  the  British  in  1781.  (See  Gbo> 
TOK.)  The  inhabitants  of  New  London  have 
long  been  actively  engaged  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery, in  which  the  city  ranks  second  only  to 
New  Bedford.'  The  coasting  trade  and  other 
fisheries  are  also  very  important.  On  June  80, 
1860,  the  shipping  of  the  district  amounted  to 
87,490  tons,  of  which  17,924  was  registered 
and  19,566  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  this  the 
whale  fishery  employed  18,066  tons,  the  cod 
fishery  4,957,  and  the  coasting  trade  15,1 16« 
Durin|^  the  year  1858-^9  the  entrances  were  28 
American  vessels,  tonnage  7,558,  and  11  foreign, 
tonnage  1,545 — total,  89  vessels,  9,108  tons; 
and  the  clearances  were  20  American,  tonnage 
5,492,  and  9  foreign,  tonnage  1,275— total,  29 
vessels,  6,767  tons.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$484,718,  and  the  exports  to  $178,908.  There 
are  two  Unes  of  daily  steamboats  to  New  York, 
and  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer, 
and  the  New  York  and  Boston  (shore  line)  rail- 
roads offer  easy  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  country. — ^New  London  was  settled  in 
1644  by  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor 
of  Massiachusetts.  On  Sept.  6, 1781,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  force  under  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  set  fire  to  the  stores  and  shipping,  and 
reduced  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  town  to 
ashes.  They  then  attacked  Fort  Griswold  at 
Groton,  and  massacred  the  garrison  after  it  had 
surrendered.  Fort  Tmmbml,  not  bein^  ten- 
able, as  it  was  much  exposed  on  the  land  side, 
hadbeffl  evacuated.    • 

NEW  MADRID,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  river,  by  which  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  area, 
880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 4,817,  of  whom  1,649 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and 
in  some  places  very  productive.  The  remark- 
able earthquakes  of  1811-12  (see  Eabthqujjdib, 
vol.  vi  p.  722)  severely  iiyured  this  region, 
leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  land,  now  known 
as  the  "  sunk  country,*' under  water.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  the  land« 
The  productions  in  1850  were  586,260  bushelfl 
of  Indian  com,  13,260  of  oats,  and  2,419  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills;  1 
tannery,  1  printing  office,  1  newspaper  office, 
8  churches,  and  882  pupils  attendmg  public 
schools.    Oapital,  New  Madrid. 

NEW  ICEXICO,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican states,  bounded  N.  by  Utah  and  Kantaas, 
£.  by  Kansas,  Indian  territory,  and  Texas,  S.  by 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  W.  by  California.  It  lies 
between  lat.  81**  10'  and  88*  N.,  and  long.  108* 
and  117^  9' W.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  700 
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m.,  its  breadth  fh>m  850  to  400  m.,  and  its  area 
nearij  230,000  bc^,  m.  It  is  divided  into  8  coun- 
ties, Yiz, :  Bernalillo,  Donna  ^nxiA,  Rio  Arriba, 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  F^  Socorro, 
Taos,  and  Valencia.  The  principal  towns  are 
Santa  F^  the  capital,  Albuanerquej  Socorro,  and 
Taos.  All  that  part  of  the  temtorj  lying  S. 
oi  the  riyer  Gila  and  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
oompfising  Donna  Anna  county,  with  an  area 
of  about  80,000  sq.  ul,  and  a  population  of 
5,000,  is  what  is  ciuled  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
and  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  unor^ui- 
ixed  territory  of  Arizona.  (See  Abuona.)  The 
population  of  New  Mexico  according  to  the 
oensus  of  1850  was  66,547,  of  whom  66,526 
were  whites  and  22  free  colored  persons.  The 
Indians  number  about  44,000  adoitional. — ^The 
Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte,  rises  near  the 
N.  frontier  of  the  territory  on  tile  S.  W.  bor* 
der  of  Kansas,  and  dows  S.  E.  and  S.,  forming 
the  £.  boundary  of  Arizona,  and  crossing  the 
frontier  between  Texas  and  Mexico:  Its  trib- 
utary, the  Pecos,  waters  the  E.  part  of  the 
territory.  The  Canadian  and  some  of  the 
hea4  branches  of  the  Arkansas  also  have  their 
sources  here.  W.  of  the  Rocky  moxmtains  are 
the  Oolorado  and  its  tributaries,  the  Oolorado 
Oiuquito  or  Rio  de  lino,  San  Juan,  Virgen, 
Green,  Grand,  and  Williams  Fork;  and  the 
Gila  with  its  tributaries,  the  Rio  Yerde,  San 
Fhmcisco,  and  Prieto.  The  Rio  Grande  has 
in  the  territory  a  direct  course  of  600  m.,  and 
including  windings  a  length  of  1,200  m.  In 
width  it  varies  from  160  to  600  feet,  and  in 
dry  seasons  is  nearly  all  absorbed  for  purposes 
ci  inigation.  The  broadest  arable  valleys  lie 
along  this  river.  The  Mesilla  valfey  borders 
its  w.  bank ;  it  commences  about  10  m.  N.  of 
El  Paso,  and  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  from  i  m.  to  2  m.  The  Oolorado  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  territory.  Its  banks,  in 
many  places,  where  it  forces  its  way  through 
mountfdns,  are  very  precipitous,  rendering  it 
unapproachable.  Recent  explorations  wiu  a 
steamboat  demonstrate  that  its  valleys,  mostly 
covered  with  timber,  are  broad  and  rich,  and 
are  capable  of  sustfdning  a  large  population. 
Artificial  irrigation  is  necessary  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  territory.  Several  Indian  tribes 
occupy  the  valley  and  cultivate  the  soil,  rabing 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  ^.  The 
U.  8.  officers  who  explored  this  river  report  that 
there  are  about  700  8(j.  m.  of  arable  land  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  the  85th  parallel 
— ^The  greater  portion  of  New  Mexico  is  moun- 
tainous, embracing  some  of  the  largest  moun- 
tain ranges  in  North  America.  Among  them 
are  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  E.  of  these  the 
lesser  chains  known  as  the  Sierras  Blanc&  Or- 
ganos,  Oscuro,  Sacramento,  and  Guadalupe. 
On  the  W.  side  are  ranges  known  as  the  Sierras 
Madre,  Mogoyon,  Burro,  Pinal  Lleno,  Chiri- 
oahni,  and  Santa  Rita.  N.  of  the  Gila  and  R 
of  the  Ck)lorado  the  whole  country  is  intersect- 
ed by  detached  ranges  or  spurs  of  mountfdns. 
The  elevation  of  Santa  F^  is  7,0Q0  feet,  while 


the  mountains  near,  whose  peaks  are  oofend 
with  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feetabo^ 
the  level  of  the  sea. — The  climate  varies  modi 
Near  Santa  F^  and  in  the  mountains,  the  win- 
ter is  severe.  In  the  southern  portionfl  near  B 
Paso  the  temperature  is  mild,  being  seldom  l)e- 
low  the  freeing  point.  In  the  Arizona  district, 
S.  of  the  Gila,  snow  seldom  If  ever  falls,  ud 
frosts  are  rare.  The  summers  are  verj  hot 
in  this  district,  the  temperature  ranging  ftm 
90*  to  110%  yet  the  whole  territory  msy  be 
oon^dered  very  healthy.  The  sky  is  generally 
clear  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  In  t£»  Bootlh 
em  i>or1i<Hi  the  rainy  season  is  in  the  montia 
of  July  and  August.  The  diseases  are  hw. 
Inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers  someUnM 
appear  in  the  winter  season :  rheomatiflm  is 
more  prevalent,  arising  douotlees  from  the 
common  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  groimi 
Pulmonary  complaints  are  scarcely  kwwu- 
The  agricultural  portions  of  New  Mexioo  are 
the  bottom  lands  near  the  rivers  and  small  in- 
ter courses.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  vBlkj 
of  tiie  tlio  Grande,  which  river  is  the  muB 
artery  of  the  territory,  rising  near  its  Dorthen 
boundary  and  flowing  through  its  entire  length. 
Thb  valley  is  generally  from  1  to  4  m.  in  widyi, 
vet  in  some  places  expands  to  10  or  16  m  It 
has  a  light  soil,  ana  by  artifidal  irriga^oi 
is  very  productive ;  indeed,  it  is  not  xnaml  to 
raise  two  crops  in  the  year  from  the  same  Ini 
As  there  is  but  little  rain,  artiflcial  irrigatjoD 
is  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  by  dsmnuDg 
the  stream,  and  leading  the  water  by  oanali 
and  ditches,  called  aeequia^  over  the  vaUeyi 
Near  £1  Paso  is  an  acequia  20  m.  in  lengtb. 
The  Indians  on  the  Gila  also  resort  to  this  ^ 
tem  of  imgation.  A^^culture  is  carried  oi 
in  a  primitive  way,  with  a  hoe  and  a  wooden 
plough  made  of  a  forked  tree,  such  as  is  used 
on  the  plains  of  Syria  and-  in  Persia.  Bj  tlui 
means  only  th«  surface  of  the  soil  is  disturbed, 
but  it  seems  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  fields  are  without  fences,  thougn  mttJ 
are  protected  by  the  ditches,  along  wbidi 
bushes  spring  up,  thereby  making  a  hedge. 
The  census  of  1850  presents  the  foUowiog 
statistics  of  agriculture  in  New  Hexioo,  not 
including  the  Mesilla  and  Santa  Cruz  TtS^P 
and  other  districts  in  what  is  now  called  Ari- 
zona, that  country  being  then  a  portion  of 
Mexico.  Number  of  farms,  8,750 ;  acresc^iitt- 
proved  land,  166,201 ;  unimproved,  124,870; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $1,658,952;  of  impl^aents 
and  machinery,  $77,960.  The  live  stock  oon- 
sisted  of  5,079  horsea,  8,654  asses  and  moles, 
10,685  milch  cows,  12,257  working  oxen,  10,085 
other  cattle,  877,271  sheep,  and  TJBU  swine; 
value  of  live  stock,  $1,494,629.  Wheat  raised 
in  1849, 196,516  bushels;  Indian  com,  865,411; 
peas  and  beans,  15,688;  value  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts, $8,281;  of  gardens,  $6,679;  of  cheese,  $5,- 
848;  molasses,  ^286  galls.;  wool,  82,091  lbs.; 
tobacco,  8,467  lbs.;  wine,  2,868  sails.;  value  of 
home  manu&ctures,  $6,088 ;  of  slaughtered  am* 
mals,  $82,125.  Little  butter  is  made,  and  tbe«al* 
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UnikOk  of  potatoes  has  not  untQ  reoentlj  been 
attended  with  aaooees.  Stock  ndsing  is  tiie  moat 
profitable  sonroe  of  income,  the  country  being 
better  ad^ted  to  this  branch  of  industry  than 
the  eoltiTation  of  the  soil.  Immense  flocks  of 
Aeep  are  raised,  as  wdFas  a  great  nnmber  of 
moles.  Portions  of  the  high  plains,  valleys,  and 
the  lesser  hills  are  covered  with  grass  snfficient 
for  the  pastorage  of  millions  of  animals;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  win- 
to*.  The  mat  and  only  impediment  to  stock 
niong  is  tiie  incursions  of  the  Indians,  when 
they  cany  off  immense  numbers  of  animals. — 
Ihe  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  great, 
yet  this  brandi  of  industry  is  much  neglected. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  known 
to  exist  in  Abundance.  Zinc  is  also  found. 
Some  of  the  gold  placers  have  long  been  im- 
perfectly worked,  and  would  give  a  plentiful 
yield  if  in  skilftil  hands ;  but  with  bad  manage- 
ment the  returns  are  smaH  Thirty  miles  S. 
W.  of  Santa  F6  are  rich  placers  known  as  the 
Ortiz,  Bigffs,  and  Davenport  mines.  Mr.  Gregg 
nys  that  from  1832  to  1885,  when  mining  oper- 
a^ns  were  most  flourishing,  from  $60,000  to 
$80,000  per  annum  was  taken  from  them,  and 
that  from  their  first  discovery  to  1844  they 
yielded  about  $500,000.  The  ore  exists  in 
qoarts,  which  is  ea^v  crushed.  At  the  new 
plieer,  wMch  is  in  the  vicinity,  the  gold  is 
obtaiiMd  l>y  washing.  Near  the  Placer  moun- 
tttns  the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  precious  metal,  and  it  is  believed  by 
those  who  have  examined  this  district  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  gold-bearing  coun- 
tries in  the  world  if  science  and  capital  were 
employed  in  its  development.  Silver  is  also 
foimd  in  many  parts.  In  Spanish  times  several 
mioes  were  worked  to  advantage,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  only  one  worked  is  the  Stevenson  mine, 
in  the  Organ  mountains,  near  Donna  Anna.  It 
is  sko  found  in  the  Sand^  mountains.  Several 
copper  ndnes  were  formerly  worked.  Goal 
has  been  found  eropning  out  upon  the  surface 
in  many  {daces.  Salt  lakes  or  mUifuu  are  nu- 
ineroas  in  the  country,  and  are  chiefly  found 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos.  From 
these  all  the  sah  (muriate  of  soda)  used  in  New 
^feiioo  is  procured.  Ohihuahua  also  receives 
its  ehi^  supply  from  the  same  source.  A  train 
of  10  or  15  large  wagons,  each  capable  of  car- 

?Dg  5,000  lbs.  of  salt^  goes  once  a  year  from 
Paso  to  a  salt  lake  60  m.  distant,  £.  of  the 
Organ  mountains,  for  the  annual  supply.  Ifin- 
enl  and  warm  springs,  some  of  which  possess 
rare  medicinal  virtues,  are  found  in  different 
part8.->The  manufactures  are  blankets,  scrapes, 
od  a  coarse  kind  of  carpets.  There  are  also  a 
rnnaber  of  distilleries  in  the  country.  All  the 
RMrdmndise  received  and  sent  from  New  Mex- 
^  is  by  trains  of  WM^ns.  From  St  Louis 
Ittge  trdns  are  sent  to  SJatnta  F4  with  merchan- 
^  which  supplies  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  territory.  The  commerce  of  El  Paso 
u4  the  southern  portion  is  with  San  Antonio, 
^exas.    The  caravans  make  the  northern  Jour- 


ney in  fr^m  50  to  60  days;  the  southern  is  fr^m 
40  to  50  days.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  grass,  they  are  20  days  longer. — ^The 
Indian  population  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes:  1,  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  and 
tiiose  who  live  by  the  chase;  2,  the  Pueblo  or 
semi-ciidlised  tribes,  who  live  in  communities, 
have  fixed  places  of  residence,  and  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  former  include :  1,  the  Navi^oes ; 
2,  the  Apaches,  and  the  various  tribes  allied  to 
them,  among  which  are  the  Jicarillas,  the  Mus- 
caleros,  the  Goyoteros,  the  Tontos,  the  Pinal 
LlenoB,  and  the  Gilenos ;  8,  the  Utahs ;  4,  the 
Gheyennes ;  5,  the  Oomanches.  Beside  these. 
other  wanderingtribes  roam  over  portions  of 
the  territory.  The  number  of  these  Indians 
within  the  territoiTj  according  to  the  report 
of  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  made  in  1855, 
is  as  follows :  Apaches  proper,  7,000 ;  Navi^oea, 
7,500;  Utahs,  2,500;  Oomanches,  Gheyennes, 
and  other  wandering  tribes,  17,000:  total, 
84,000.  The  Apaches  and  their  allied  tribes 
extend  from  the  Golorado  of  Galifomia,  along 
both  sides  of  the  Gila,  to  the  borders  of  Texas, 
Sonora,  and  Ghihuahua.  The  Naviyoes  are 
between  the  Little  Golorado  and  the  nver  San 
Juan.  The  Utahs  are  in  the  northern  parts, 
while  the  Gomanches  and  Ohevennes  roam 
only  in  the  eastern  parts  bordenng  on  Texas. 
The  second  of  the  great  classes  of  Indians  in- 
cludes the  following  Pueblo  or  village  tribes, 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  1851,  by  or- 
der of  Gov.  Galhoun:  Tps,  861 ;  Picaris,  222; 
San  Juan,  568;  Santa  Giara,  279 ;  San'Udefon- 
so,  189;  Pojodque,  48;  Tesuque,  119;  Nambe, 
111;  Zufii,  1,500;  Laguna,  749;  Acoma,  850; 
Lentis,  210;  Isletta,  751;  Sandia,241;  Gia, 
124;  Santanna,  899;  Jemez,  865:  San  Felipe. 
411 ;  Santo  Domingo,  666 ;  Gochiti,  254 ;  Moqui 
Pueblos,  according  to  Qov,  Bent,  2,450;  totel, 
10,817.  Add  those  of  the  first  class,  84,000, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the  terri- 
tory is  44,817.— ^ew  Mexico  was  among  the 
earliest  of  the  intSior  portions  of  North  Amer^ 
ica  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  distant  as  it  is 
from  the  sea,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  ^at 
people  led  them  here  nearly  a  centmrv  before  the 
English  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. Alvar  Nufiez  (Gabe^a  de  Vaca),  with  the 
remnant  of  those  who  accompanied  Narvaez  to 
Florida,  reached  New  Mexico  before  1587,  and 
made  a  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  of  what 
they  saw.  The  expedition  of  Marco  de  Nica 
followed  in  1589,  and  that  under  Goronado  the 
next  year.  The  latter  traversed  the  country 
N.  of  the  Gila  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
and  pushed  his  way  eastward  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  country  of  the  eiboia,  or  buffalo, 
and  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  that  animaL 
which  he  calls  ^^  a  new  kind  of  ox,  wild  and 
fierce,  whereof,  the  first  day,  they  Idlled  four- 
score, which  sufficed  the  army  with  flesh.''  The 
great  prairies  and  desert  plains  of  New  Mexico 
are  so  truthftiUy  desoribea  by  Gastaneda,  the  his- 
torian of  the  eicpedition,  that  no  doubt  remains 
ofhis  crossing  tne  entire  country.  Inl^lotfie* 
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adventurers  under  Oapt  Frandsoo  de  BoniUo 
reached  the  country,  and  on  their  return 
made  known  the  mineral  wealth  existing  there, 
which  ca^ued  the  name  of  New  Mexico  to  be 
a|>plied  to  it  About  this  period  Augustin 
Kuiz,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  entered  the 
oountrj,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  hj  the 
Indiajis.  A  more  successful  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  Don  Antonio  Espcjo,  who  took 
with  him  a  body  of  men  to  protect  the  mis- 
sions. The  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  Juan  de 
Onate  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  to  establish 
colonies,  missions,  and  forts  there.  The  year 
of  his  arrival  is  by  some  writers  stated  to  be 
1695,  by  others  1599.  The  missionaries  met 
with  great  success  in  Christianizing  the  native 
tribes.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were  more  ready 
to  adopt  the  new  faith  than  the  roving  tribes ; 
and  it  IS  a  singular  &ct  that  on  rediscovering 
some  of  these  Pueblos  within  a  few  years, 
when  they  had  been  without  any  priest  for 
nearly  a  century,  many  of  the  Christian  rites 
and  doctrines  were  found  among  them,  though 
strangely  blended  with  their  own  religion. 
E^Jo  found  the  people  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization,  ^ev  wore  garments  of  cotton 
of  their  own  manumcture.  Their  arms  were 
large  bows,  and  arrows  terminated  with  sharp- 
pointed  stones ;  their  long  wooden  swords  were 
also  armed  with  sharp  stones.  They  carried 
i^ields  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  buffaloes. 
Some  of  the  people  lived  in  stone  houses  sev* 
eral  stories  high,  theValls  of  which  were  or- 
namented with  pictures;  these  lived  in  the 
valleys  and  cultivated  the  soil.  In  the  villages 
were  seen  a  great  many  idols,  and  in  ever^ 
house  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  some  evil 
genius.  Ofiate  is  stated  by  historians  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  officials  sent 
to  New  Mexico.  Many  new  missions  were 
established,  mines  were  opened  and  worked, 
and  the  country  was  in  a^ourishing  state. 
But  the  enslavement  of  tm  Indians  by  the 
colonists,  who  compelled  them  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  They 
made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  oppressors,  and  finally  in  1680 
drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and  recovered  the 
whole  country  as  far  south  as  El  Paso  del 
Norte.  It  was  not  until  after  several  attempts 
that  the  Spaniards  regained  possession  of  the 
country  in  1698.  In  1846  Santa  F6  was  taken 
by  a  U.  S.  force  under  Oen.  Kearney,  who  soon 
after  conquered  the  whole  territory  from  Mex- 
ico. In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and  on 
Sept  9,  1850,  the  present  territorial  govern* 
ment  was  established.  The  territory  S.  of  the 
Gila  (Arizona)f  acquired  from  Mexico  under 
the  treaty  of  Deo.  80,  1858,  was  annexed  to 
New  Mexico  by  act  of  congress  passed  Aug.  ^ 
1854,  and  sdll  so  remains. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a  township  and  village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Housatonic  river,  and  on  the  Housatonic  rail- 


road, 85  m.  N.  by  W.  from 
of  the  township  in  I860,  8,860.  j^»»  *uj«p 
is  neatly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  and  in  1850 
contained  4  churches  ^aptist,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  a  bank,  and  2  wod- 
len  factories.  The  town  contains  8  grist  mOk, 
2  paper  mills,  a  ftdling  mill,  a  cotton  fsctofj, 
and  5  tanneries. 

NEW  ORLEANS  (French,  Za  ^emveSe  Of- 
Uatui)^  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana,  capital  of 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  the  emporium  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  nver,  about  100  m.  fromiti 
mouth,  in  lat  29"*  58'  N.,  long.  QO""  W.;  p(^ 
hi  1808,  8,000;  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820, 
27,176;  in  1880,46,810;  in  1840, 102,19);  in 
1850,  116,875;  in  1860,  168,828,  of  whom 
18,880  were  slaves.  A  portion  of  the  increase 
of  the  last  decade  is  due  to  the  incorpora^ 
with  the  city  of  the  contiguous  town  of  Ukf- 
ette  (pop.  in  1850, 1^190).  The  older  portioo 
of  the  city  is  built  on  the  convex  side  oi  a 
bend  of  the  river,  which  here  sweeps  aroond  in 
a  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  course.  From  thia  kea- 
tion  it  derives  its  fanuliar  sobriquet  of  the 
'*  Crescent  City."  In  the  progress  of  its  srowtii 
up  streaoL  the  city  hta  now  so  extended  itaelf 
as  to  £01  the  hoUow  of  a  curve  in  the  opposiU 
direction,  so  that  the  river  fr^nt  presento  aa 
outline  somewhat  resembling  the  lettesS,  and! 
or  7  m.  in  extent.  This  configuration  neoeaar 
rily  renders  the  direction  of  the  streeta  nrj 
irregular.  The  whole  of  southern  LoniaiaBaii 
a  vast  ifUun,  but  the  land  inmiediately  a^jaceat 
to  the  river  is  more  elevated  than  elaewheFt 
There  is,  therefore,  a  gradual  descent  fromtbi 
river  to  the  swamps  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  toamOeasd 
a  half  from  the  levee.  These  swamps  sre  oo^ 
ered  with  a  dense  ^wth  of  cypress  treea  and 
imderbrush,  affordmg  a  habitation  for  mnlti* 
tudes  of  allisators  and  other  reptiles.  Beirond 
the  swamp,  bordering  on  the  ^ore  of  u^^ 
Pontchartrain,  5  or  6  m.  N.  of  the  city,  liei  • 
tract  of  drier  and  more  elevated  ground,  knows 
as  the  Metairie  ridge.  Here  are  several  of  the 
city  cemeteries.  Bayou  &U  John,  a  de^  nan- 
gable  inlet  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  iodeoti 
uie  swamp  and  extends  to  the  suburba  The 
*^  canal  Carondeley  conmiunicatinff  with  this 
bayou,  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  Uie  city,  sod 
terminates  in  a  basin  for  the  accommodstacD  of 
vessels.  Most  of  the  coasting  trade,  howetcr, 
with  the  ports  of  the  gulf  lying  eaatinrd,  if 
now  carried  on  through  another  canal  oomm^ 
nicathig  directly  with  the  lake,  to  the  weatvard 
of  Bayou  St  John.  The  spacious  basin  of  thb 
canal  is  at  all  times  filled  with  sloqM,  acboos- 
ers,  and  other  craft,  most  of  which  are  emploj- 
ed  in  the  lumber  trade.  Beside  these  canals^ 
the  Pontchartrain  railroad,  connecting  the  d^ 
with  the  lake,  communicates  at  its  tennimif 
with  steamers  plying  to  Mobile  and  other  plaoef 
on  the  coast  The  Carrollton  railroad,  froo 
New  Orleans  to  the  village  of  Carrollton,  6  or 
7  m.  above,  has  also  a  branch  extending  to  Is^ 
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Fontohartrain.     The  Mexican  golf  rulroad, 
nurlj  80  m.  in  length,  connects  the  citjr  with 
Iske  Borgne.    The  most  important  railroads 
terminating  at  New  Orleans  are  the  New  Or- 
leans, Jackson,  and    great    northern,  which 
mutes  it  with  Uie  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
esstem  and  nor^em  states,  and  the  New  Or- 
leans, Opelouaas,  and  great  western,  extending 
westwaralj  toward  Texas,  and  sasoeptible  of 
indefinite  prolongation.     The   great  avenne, 
however,  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  is  the  Mississippi  river.    Alon^  the 
river  front  of  the  city  the  levee,  or  artificial 
embankment,  is  extended  by  a  continnons  se- 
ries of  wooden  wharfe  or  piers.    A  sort  of  es- 
planade is  thus  formed,  several  miles  in  extent, 
whieh  during  the  busy  season  presents  a  scene 
of  (lingular  variety  and  animation. — ^The  new 
CQstom  honse  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  massive  structures  in  Amer- 
ica.   It  was  begun  in  1848,  and  is  not  yet 
completed.     The  estimated  cost  is  $8,600,- 
000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  already 
been  spent.    It  is  of  g^ioiite,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  to  adapt  it  to  the  streets  which 
endoee  it ;  the  dimensions  of  the  sides  being, 
respectively  884,  81Q,  296,  and  251  feet,  front- 
ing Canal,  New  Levee,  Old  Levee,  and  Custom 
Honse  streets.    The  height  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  to  be  85  feet  to  the  roof,  and  180  feet  to 
the  summit  of  the  dome.    The  principal  room 
is  116  feet  by  95  in  dimensions,  lighted  from 
the  dome,  which  is  to  be  of  iron,  supported  by 
14  0<ninthian  columns  of  white  marble.    The 
branch  mint  of  titie  United  States,  situated  on 
Esplanade  street,  near  the  site  of  Fort  St 
Oharies,  which  stood  at  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  old  dty,  is  of  brick,  stuccoed,  282  feet  by 
10^  with  two  wings,  each  81  by  29  feet,  the 
whole  being  8  stories  in  height.    The  archi- 
tecture b  Ionic,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
$182,000.    The  coinage,  during  the  year  ending 
Jnlj  81, 1860,  amounted  to  $169,000  of  gold, 
and  $1,488,000  of  silver ;  total,  $1,607,000,  being 
a  considerable  reduction  from  the  operations 
of  previous  vears.    New  Orleans  has  about  60 
chorohes  and  places  of  public  worship,  of  which 
8  are  Bi^tist,  8  Episcopal,  8  Jevnsh,  4  Luther- 
an, 18  Methodist,  7  Presbyterian,  20  Roman 
Oatholic,  1  Unitarian,  ^^    Of  all  these  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  original  parish  church,  frontingJackson 
Kjoare,  formerly  tiie  Place  d'Armes.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  erected  in  1850.    Its  facade 
ii  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers.    St.  Patrick's, 
8t  Joseph's,  St.  Augustine's,  and  the   new 
dmrchee  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alphonsus,  are 
aU  fine  ^>ecimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
fit  Pad's  and  Christ  churches  (Episcopal),  the 
lit  Prrabyterian,  Uie  Unitarian,  and  several 
Konan  CaUiolic  churches  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  are  all  worthy  of  note.-^Foremoet 
ttiong  the  benevolent  institutions  is  the  charity 
hosDital,  8upp(Mrted  pirtly  by  the  state,  partly 
hj  the  city,  uid  purtly  by  various  endowments. 


Among  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  its  ben- 
efactors was  Sefior  Roxas,  who,  about  1786, 
erected  a  building  (afterward  consumed  by 
fire)  at  an  expense  of  $114,000,  and  endowed 
it  with  a  revenue  of  $1,500  per  annum.  The 
present  edifice,  erected  about  1812,  accommo- 
dates 400  or  500  patients,  and  is  attended  by 
sisters  of  charity.  The  sisters  have  another  in- 
firmary or  mauan  de  tantS^  with  100  or  150 
patients.  The  ladies  of  Providence  have  an 
asylum  for  infirm  old  men  and  an  asylum  for 
widows.  Stone's  hospital,  the  Franklin  in- 
firmary, and  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  are  the 
principal  other  establiihments  for  the  care  of 
the  infirm.  Beside  many  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions, there  are  6  Roman  Catholic  orpluai 
asylums,  one  of  which  has  a  country  house  at 
Oarrollton  for  sick  and  delicate  children,  while 
another  is  also  an  industrial  school.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  benevolent  founda- 
tions is  the  Hebrew  beneyolent  assodaticmi 
which  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Judah 
Touro,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  Orleans. — 
The  public  school  system  of  New  Orleans  was 
inaugurated  in  1841,  and  has  been  conducted 
with  great  success.  The  schools  are  governed 
by  a  leparate  board  of  directors  and  superin- 
tendent for  each  of  the  4  districts ;  the  mrect- 
ors  being  elected  annually  by  the  city  coundL 
and  the  superintendents  by  the  directors  of 
each  district,  respectively.  In  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  1st  and  2d  districts  are  val- 
uable public  libraries ;  that  of  the  1st  district 
oontains  more  than  11,000  volumes.  Both  of 
them  include  some  rare  and  valuable  works. 
Beside  these,  there  are  numerous  private 
schools,  two  well  supported  and  fiourishing 
medical  colleges,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary,  a  college  under  the  Jesuits, « 
convent  and  academy  of  Ursuline  nipis,  fi^ee 
schools  directed 'by  members  of  several  reli- 
giouB  orders,  male  and  female,  and  «  convent 
of  Redemptorists.  There  are  10  daily  news- 
papers; 1  commercial.  1  literary,  and  4  reli- 
S'ous  weeklies;  2  meoical  journals;  and  "De 
ow's  Review,"  a  monthly  ccmimercial,  indus- 
trial, literary,  and  miscellaneous  repository. 
One  of  the  daily  journals  is  exclusively  German: 
one  of  the  religious  weeklies  is  French ;  and 
two  of  the  dailies  are  both  French  and  English. 
The  other  journals  and  periodicals  are  printed 
in  English.  The  great  comparative  cost  of 
printing  and  other  labor  operates  as  «  se- 
vere restriction  upon  periomoal  literature  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  South-West  generally. 
— ^The  principal  theatres  are  the  th^tre  d'Cfr' 
lkm$y  the  elegant  new  opera  house  opened  in 
1859,  and  the  St.  Charles  and  varieties  thea^ 
tres.  Of  the  hotels,  the  St.  Louis,  which  ex- 
tends 800  feet  on  St.  Louis  street  firom  Chartrea 
to  Royal,  with  a  depth  of  120  feet  on  each  of 
the  last  two  streets,  is  celebrated  for  its  magni- 
ficent rotunda,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  richly 
adorned  with  paintings.  The  St  Oharies  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  and  re* 
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trailt  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  about  |690,000.  The 
Bt  James,  opened  in  1860,  and  the  citj  hotel,  are 
also  spacious  and  elegant  buildings.  Among 
other  public  buildings  worthj  of  note,  not 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Odd  Fellows'  hall, 
municipal  hidl,  bank  of  Loulmana,  canal  bank, 
U.  S.  marine  hospital  in  the  village  of  McDon* 
ough  opposite  the  citj,  and  the  U.  S.  military 
barracks  about  8  m«  below.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  oosthr  structures  are  the  vast 
cotton  presses.  The  Orleans  press  occupies  a 
space  of  682  by  808  feet,  most  of  which  is 
covered  with  buildings.  It  has  storage  for 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  compresses  on  an 
average  about  150,000  bales  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  the  ground  and  buildings  was  $758,000. 
The  Levee  press  cost  $500,000.~The  streets, 
shops,  and  aweUings  of  New  Orleans  present 
an  eztraordmary  vfu*iety  of  style  and  construc- 
tion. The  limits  of  the  old  city,  as  it  existed 
under  the  French  sod  Spanish  governments, 
are  defined  by  Canal,  Rampart,  a^  Esplanade 
itreets.  These  three  streets,  occupying  what 
was  formerly  the  line  of  the  defensive  works, 
are  nearly  200  feet  in  width,  wiUi  a  sidewalk 
and  carriage  way  on  each  side,  and  in  th§  mid- 
dle an  unocounied  space  (or  ^  neutral  ground," 
^as  it  is  callea)  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
trees.  Within  the  above  limits  the  streets  are 
narrow,  crossing  each  other  at  right  aneles,  the 
houses  compactly  built,  but  without  uniformity, 
and  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
European  city,  llany  of  the  dwellings  are  con- 
structed with  a  carriage  way  and  gate  opening 
directly  from  the  street  to  an  interior  court- 
yard enclosed  by  the  main  bnildiuff.  Most  of 
the  signs  dver  the  shoM  are  inscribed  in  French, 
or  both  French  and  Eufflish.  This  portion  of 
the  city,  with  the  old  faubourg  Trto6  in  its 
rear,  constitutes  the  2d  district  formerly  the 
1st  munioipaltty.  Next  above,  extending  from 
Canal  street  to  Felicity  road,  lies  the  1st  dis- 
trict, formerly  the  Ambourg  St  Mary,  and 
subsequently  the  2d  municipality ;  while  still 
beyond  is  the  4th  district,  prior  to  1852  the  o\tj 
of  Lafayette.  In  these  two  districts  the  build- 
ings are  more  modem,  and  most  of  the  streets 
are  wider,  though  very  irregular  in  their  di- 
rections. In  the  4th  district  many  of  ^e 
dwellings  are  spacious  and  of  great  de^mce, 
with  am^le  grounds  for  shrubbery,  &c.  Below 
the  old  city  again  lies  the  8d  district,  formerly 
the  &ubourg  Marigny,  and  afterward  the  8d 
municipality,  which  is  the  residence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  creole  and  foreign  population. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  streets  Is  remarkable. 
French,  Spanish,  and  Anglo-American  ideas 
and  personages  are  all  represented.  The  9 
Muses,  with  other  heathen  divinities,  give  name 
to  one  series,  While  in  other  quarters  are  found 
St.  Charles,  St  Mary,  St  Louis,  St  Andrew, 
St  John  Baptist,  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  the 
Kke,  together  with  "Love,"  "Kety,"  "Reli- 
gious,''"  Virtue,"  Ac  The  Pontohartrain  rail- 
road, by  which  the  traveller  arrives  from  the 
eMtward,  runs  through  the  Elysian  fields— a 


street,  and  by  no  means  the  most  ftttnetfn 
one  of  the  city.  "Greatmen,"  "  GoodoUldns,' 
"  Frenchmen,"  "  Craps,"  Ac.,  are  spedmeM  of 
other  odd  and  apparently  whimaeal  bibm 
The  same  street  repeatedly  changes  not  orijiti 
direction,  but  its  designation.  Thus  Rqjii, 
one  of  the  original  streets  of  the  old  dtj,  be> 
comes  St.  Charles  on  entering  the  Ist  diiM, 
and  stUl  higher  takes  the  pagan  and  poetial 
name  of  Nayades;  while  its  continuation  intk 
opposite  direction,  through  the  8d  district,  em- 
memorates  the  marquis  Casa  Calvo,  the  hit  of 
tlie  Spanish  governors.  In  like  manner  Boo* 
bon  becomes  Carond^et  and  then  ApoBo  ii 
one  direction,  and  declines  into  Bagatdk  in  Am 
other.  An  effort  has  been  recently  uuide  ky 
the  city  authorities  to  correct  many  of  tte 
irreffularities.  There  are  5  or  6  pubuc  smini 
in  New  Orleans.  Jackson  square,  formeny  tk 
Place  d'Armes,  is  coeval  with  the  foundate 
of  the  city.  It  is  tastefully  adorned  witt 
shrubbery  and  statuary,  prominent  amid  wU^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  is  a  brooseeqiNi- 
trian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by  Cliri:  M3k 
Lafayette  square,  in  the  let  district,  is  vill 
shaded,  and  affords  a  delights  summer  jdnb- 
enade.  The  present  Fh/St  d^Armes  is  Qim 
place,  or  Congo  square,  so  called  from  the  bd 
of  its  having  formerly  been  a  &vorite  resort 
of  the  negroes  for  dancing  and  other  trnvm- 
ments.  A  colossal  statue  of  Henry  CSkr,  bf 
Hart,  was  inaugurated  April  12, 186a  It  ii 
of  gilt  bronze,  and  stands  on  the  "neotni 
ground "  in  the  centre  of  Oanal  street  Ik 
markets  of  New  Orleans,  of  whidi  there  inT, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  fields  for  o^ 
serving  the  peculiaritiee  of  creoie  life  and  hab- 
its. "Die  "Old  French  Market"  (as  itispo^ 
ularly  known)  of  the  2d  district  is  the  aoA 
extendve  and  characteristic. — ^The  popdatkn 
of  New  Orieans  has  long  been  remarkaUeftr 
the  diversity  of  its  elements.  About  one  baif 
of  the  whites  are  of  foreign  birth,  sod  iMf 
these  the  French  and  Bpamsh  are  predomiiuit 
The  Irish  and  Germans  are  also  nomeroaL 
The  English  and  Scotch  are  few  in  proportioi, 
and  are  chiefiy  conne<^ed  with  the  foreign  oob- 
meroe  as  merchants  or  factors.  Sir  ChariM 
Lyell  says,  describing  the  markets  of  New  0^ 
leans:  "When  passing  through  the  stydliva 
were  surrounded  by  a  population  of  ne^Mi, 
mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  some  talking  Fnod!, 
others  a  pi^is  of  Spanish  and  FrencMlbeii 
a  mixture  of  Frendi  and  Englidi,  or  |d^ 
translated  from  French,  and  with  the  IVeaA 
accent.  They  seemed  very  merry,  espedsDy 
those  who  were  jet-black.  Some  of  the  eif- 
oles  also,  both  of  French  and  Spsnish  ex- 
traction, like  many  natives  of  the  sooth  of 
Europe,  were  very  dark."  The  seme  t»Tdl» 
deacnbes  the  French  creole  ladies  as  TtfJ 
handsome,  usuidly  not  so  thin  as  are  the  ges- 
erality  of  American  women,  and  as  dreasiag  is 
Parisian  fashion,  ''their  luxuriant  hair  teste- 
fully  arranged,  fastened  with  omamentil  po^ 
and  adorned  with  a  colored  ribbon  or  a  sbigis 
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flower.^— There  are  about  17  cemeteries  in  and 
around  the  city.    The  soil  being  so  moist  and 
manhj  that  interment  beneath  the  surface  is  ob- 
jectionable, the  nsnal  mode  of  sepulture,  when- 
ever the  expense  can  be  incurred,  is  in  tombs 
aboTc  ground.    Manj  of  these  are  of  costly  and 
elegant  oonstruction.  The  walls  of  these  endo- 
Bores  are  about  10  feet  in  thickness  and  12  in 
height,  and  are  completely  honeycombed  with 
tr<£ed  cells,  Just  hu^e  enough  for  the  reception 
of  coffins  endwise.  Tne  mouth  of  the  cell,  when 
ooeopied,  is  hermetically  closed.  On  All  Saints 
day  (Not.  1)  the  Roman  Catholic  cemeteries, 
umI  the  others  to  some  extent,  are  resorted  to 
hj  great  crowds  of  visitors,  as  it  is  then  custom- 
ary to  Tisit  the  tombs  of  deceased  relatives 
and  friends,  and  adorn  them  with  wreaths,  bou- 
qoetiL  and  other  offerings.    New  Orleans,  dur- 
mg  the  first  70  or  80  years  of  its  existence, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  eminently 
healthful.    The  unaoclimated  were  subject  to 
slight  fevers,  which  were  rarely  fiatal.     De 
Lozi^res,  a  IVench  traveller,  who  was  in  Loui- 
liana  from  1794  to  1798,  speaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lows: "New  Orleans  Is  an  enchanting  place 
of  abode.    The  air  there  breathed  is  so  wnole- 
some,  the  earth  so  fruitful,  the  location  so  de- 
Bghtfol,  that  we  might  &ncy  ourselves  in  the 
nudst  of  a  flower  garden.    It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  lOssissippi — those  banks  so  favored  by 
nature;  and  its  pure  and  pleasant  waters  are 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  contributinK 
eren  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race." 
Bach  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  descriptions 
giren  of  it  during  the  18th  century.    Since  its 
transfer  to  the  American  government,  the  re- 
peated ravages  of  yellow  fever  have  given  it  a 
Terr  different  reputation.    It  appears,  never- 
theless, to  he  well  established  that,  apart  from 
yellow  fever,  the  healthfulness  of  New  Orleans 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  large  city,  and 
that,  indnding  all  risks,  tiie  natives  and  thor- 
eu^yaocUnuited  residents  compare  favorably 
wiui  any  oQier  community  in  respect  of  health 
and  longevity.    The  genendly  received  state- 
ment is  that  yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  this 
city  in  1769,  the  same  year  in  which  O'Reillv 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
crown.     Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  however,  who 
has  bestowed  much  research  upon  the  subject, 
believes  that  its  first  appearance  was  in  1796. 
On  dther  supposition  its  occurrence  was  long 
nbeequent  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
other  cities  of  Europe  and  North  America.    It 
prevailed  with  some  severity  in  1799,  and  has 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  city  during  the  present 
centory.    Some  of  the  most  memorable  epi- 
denucs  were  those  of  1819,  '22,  '29,  '88,  '86,  '87, 
'»9,  '41,  '48,  '47,  '68,  and  '68.    In  1868,  out  of 
*  population  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  about 
120,000,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  a 
Perfod  of  160  days— from  May  26  to  Oct.  22, 
indnaive— was  11,166,  of  which  about  8,600 
vare  attributed  to  yellow  fever.    The  greatest 
nmnber  of  deaths  in  anr  one  day  was  288,  on 
-^ng.  22.   Even  hi  this  fatal  season  the  natives 


and  older  residents  were  to  a  great  e^ent  ei- 
empted,  most  of  the  mortality  occurring  among 
strangers  and  foreign  t*r».  Prom  fear  of  epi- 
demics and  the  general  relocation  of  btidness, 
the  population  is  much  reduced  during  the 
months  of  July,  Augatt,  Septtmber,  and  Octo- 
ber.— ^The  water  of  tLe  Mis?5i.sBiin)i  wa#  Intro* 
duced  into  the  city  for  doiueatio  jis^s  \u  1836, 
The  works  were  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Albert  Stein,  at  a  cost  of  about  |400,> 
000.  The  reservoir,  occTflpyiug  the  »pace  be- 
tween Richard,  Markc^t,  St.  John  Baptbtf  and 
Religious  streets,  is  250  fcot  iqimris  divided 
into  4  compartments,  and  surmounted,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  partition  walls,  by  a  hand- 
some pavilion.  Its  capacity  is  4,000,000  gal* 
Ions,  and  it  is  supplied  by  pumps  worked  by  « 
steam  engine,  llie  average  daily  delivery  in 
1869  was  about  6,000,000  gallons,  and  the 
number  of  buildings  supplied  about  8,000. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  also  provided  with 
large  cisterns  for  rain  water.  The  streets  of 
New  Orleans  were  almost  entirely  unpaved  un- 
til within  80  or  40  years  past.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  rendering  it  very  difScult  to  keep  an 
ordinary  pavement  in  repair,  the  authorities 
are  now  (1861)  engaged  in  paving  the  prin- 
cipal streets  with  large  blocks  of  granite.  A 
company  has  been  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  network 
of  street  railroads,  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  accomplished.  This  company  holds  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  26  years,  for  which  it  pays 
the  city  the  sum  of  $180,000.  Among  other 
recent  improvements  is  a  police  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  bv  means  of  which  instant  conmiuni- 
cation  may  be  held  between  the  central  police 
office  at  the  city  hall  and  every  part  of  the  city. 
— The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor, 
board  of  aldeilnen,  and  board  of  assistant  al- 
dermen. Each  district  has  its  own  recorder, 
who  holds  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offences 
against  the  municipal  laws.  The  executive 
police,  however,  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  mayor. — The  villages  of  Algiers, 
McDonough,  and  Gretna,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Jefferson  City,  immediately 
above  the  4th  aistrict;  CarroUton,  a  few  miles 
beyond;  and  Milneburg  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  at  tlie  end  of  the  Pontchartrain  railroad, 
are  dependencies  of  New  Orleans.  Algiers  has 
a  considerable  population,  extensive  docks  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels,  some 
manufactories,  several  churches,  &c.  Gretna 
has  some  neat  and  tasteful  dweUings.  The 
*^  stock  landing"  and  depot  of  cattle  for  the 
New  Orleans  market  is  in  Jefferson  City.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1860-'60  tlie  receipts  here  were 
24,096  western  cattle,  82,618  Texas  cattle,  8,066 
milch  cows,  26,669  ^^  veal  cattle,"  80,922  hogs, 
and  61,294  sheep. — ^The  trade  of  New  Orleans 
did  not  for  some  vears  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  On  the  contrary,  from 
1806  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-'16,  there 
was  a  considerable  decline.  In  1802,  the  year 
previous  to  the  transfer  from  France,  the  ex- 
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ports  amonnted  to  40,000  tons,  of  whicli  the 
principal  articles  were  as  follows:  50,000  bar- 
rels of  fioar,  8,000  barrels  of  salt  beef  and  pork, 
2,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  4,000  hogsheads  of 
sagar,  84,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  800  casks  of 
molasses.  The  trade  with  the  interior  was 
carried  on  by  about  500  flat  boats.  New  Or- 
leans is  now  the  second  citj  in  America  in  the 
amount  and  valae  of  its  exports,  the  greatest 
cotton  market  in  the  world,  and  far  beyond  all 
other  cities  in  the  namber  of  steamboats  em- 
ployed in  its  trade.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  annual  valae  of  exports  from  1805  to 
1820,  inclusive : 


to  1888,  inclusive,  the  average  value  of  exporti 
was  about  $14,000,000,  and  the  average  T&loe 
of  imports  was  nearly  $7,000,000.  From  18S4 
to  1842  the  average  values  of  exports  and  im- 
ports were,  respectively,  about  $83,000,000 
and  $12,500,000.  From  1848  to  1850  the 
average  of  exports  rose  to  nearly  $40,000,000, 
while  that  of  imports  declined  to  $9,000,000. 
The  following  is  a  statement  in  detaU  fortbe 
last  10  years,  the  annual  amount  being  made 
up  for  the  12  months  ending  with  June  $0  of 
each  year: 


Ymn. 

K>p<rr«.. 

Y-n, 

K.pert.. 

1805 

f8,871,645 
a,8S7;«88 
4,880,665 
1,8«M01 
541,924 
1,890,958 
8,660,060 
1,060,471 

1818 

$1,045,158 

1806 

1814 

S^191 

180T 

1815 

5,108,610 

1808 

1816 

5^6ra^948 

1809 

1817 

9,084,818 

1810 

1818 

18,984,809 

1811..., 

1819 

9,768,758 

1818...'. '.. 

1880 

7;6M;157 

V«n. 

Emro^ 

taps* 

ISM ...,. 

s&Miaj« 

l»1414J» 

88,S8MM 

lOl,6ft4^fl0l 

1O8,S0UMT 

UMIUH 

ISM .»„,.,., .,,,,»,, 

lUQM* 

laaa ., 

1SA5h** 

^Sm 

iBtS 

1&57,»»»..  *...*.-,*.....-.**»,. 

i\m ,, ..., ,..,,, 

MiSuS 

iiia» „. „._ 

faSEi|| 

]S«0.,.. ..„.., ..,....*... 

SpBi 

Since  1820  the  increase  of  trade  has  been  more 
steady.  From  1821  to  1824,  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  exports  was  about  $7,750,- 
000 ;  of  imports,  about  $4,000,000.    From  1825 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  sootlh 
em  and  western  produce  received  at  Ne▼0^ 
leans  for  the  last  12  years,  ending  with  Aug.  31 
of  each  year.* 


YMt.. 

1849  .....*..». 

18M,  .  »  ».  , ir 

1851       .„....,...,.,.,,.,......,„..... 

ia52 ♦ . , ...,*.*.<..,,..,,. 

isaa.     ,, ......,*.... 

1864        ^ , *.....,, 

ISW.*. » .r.,.., ........ 

1850 

1867*.*.... 

li4S  ..^.  .. 

18*0  ...... 

liafl 

|30,B44,314 
4t,HS£,I&0 
4(1,750,104 

M,74tf,002 
70,371,720 

&2,()^7,7»4 


|8,flOO,CiO0 
12,300460 
1-2,078,180 
H,S27i3M 

3&,72ai340 
18,525,020 
la.1(rU,8D0 
S,l37i300 
17T0Mi«Ofi 


l$,Qsa,ooa 

2,400,000 
£,BlJA,000 

&,HE),00O 

4,2^,000 
4.5a£,^4l! 
S,08&p3O0 
4,001,015 
0,470,81 T 
0/i&0,Sa5 


Te^Bfop.       'OUvtr  p«44sflii 


^003,4fia 
6,100,400 
7,73a»0(lO 
7,1SM,1SS 
7,Kl5lj<iao 
4,22§,100 

7.liha7o 

7,fi82,B0O 
ll,8&2,120 
13p023,377 

^^1,7^ 

8,7l7,4Sfi 


3a,«00t9&l 
S7 ,442^073 
5aj0lS,7se 

4^Jl?,4S0 
4«,0^1^10 

4!>,7i>a,2ee 

40»2g3,67]) 


The  next  table  exhibits  the  share  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  country,  giving 
the  receipts  and  exports,  and*  also  the  whole 
crop  of  the  United  States,  in  bales,  for  25  years : 


ceipts  and  exports  of  the  principal  article  of 
produce  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1860: 


ArtielM. 


1836 

1837 

1888 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1880 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1869 

1860 


R«MipU.         Kiporta. 


I 


495,448 

605,818 

742,796 

578,514 

954,445 

822,870 

740,155 

1,089,042 

910,854 

979,288 

805,875 

740,550 

1,213,805 

1,152,882 

837,723 

095,048 

1,480,108 

1,065,047 

1,442,677 

1,287,888 

1,764,613 

1,517,496 

1,678,775 

l,n4,789 

2,255,458 


536,991 

588,960 

788,313 

579,176 

940,320 

821,288 

749,267 

1,088,870 

895,375 

884,616 

1,065,857 

724,508 

1,054,807 

1,167,806 

838,541 

097,458 

1,435,961 

1,614,181 

1,426,573 

1,274,029 

1,784,816 

1,516,875 

1,660,220 

1,777,168 

2,214ffl5 


Cropi. 


l,3flO,72S 
1,422,000 
1,M>1,497 

2,i;7.>i3a 
1,W4,04S 

l,i^fiO,57* 
l,:i7s.^7ft 

2,cic-;o.4frti 

2,lQ'i,6u7 
l,lTK.f:^l 
2,rH7,n:i5 

2,VJ?i.'.W 

2,aii.25T 

2,^""/i27 
2,^)7.::i;L\i 
8,6::':  ,MJ 

2,fj:i^j.:,ifl 
3,1T:^.'.H2 
8,t*;'i  1,4^^1 
4,r^ti.f>i^l 


Cotton,  bales 

Tohaeoo.hhdfl. 

Bnnr,  hnds. 

H(dM8ca,  iMiTela , 

Flour,  Mirels , 

Indian  com.  sacks 

Pork,  barrels  and  tierces.. 

Pork,inbnlk,lbs. 

Beei;  barrels  and  tierces. . , 
Bacon,  hbds.  and  casks . 


Hams,  casks  and  tierces. , 
Lard,  barrels  s 


J  and  tierces... 

Lard,  kegs 

Whisker,  barrels 

Hides.  

Lead,  pigs 


BMtitli.       ^*i^ 
Mlil» 
4S^«i 

VMpa 

KM 

liiff 

1S7,1«1 
8M« 


2,'i,%^458 

^^«8 

:T?i.ii9 

&.-.J,174 

fliS7iH»8 

^^,119 

^:,iii4 

•^^.■{87 
J-.\iJ98 

>J.';9S 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  average  weiffht  of  the  cot- 
ton bale  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above 
table.    The  annexed  statement  shows  the  re- 


To  which  may  be  added  the  following  statement 
of  various  articles  received,  chiefly  for  dty  «nd 
plantation  use : 

Oats,  sacks •«;« 

Haj,  western,  bales IHjJ 

Hay,  northern  and  eastern,  bales ^^ 

Bagging,  Kentucky,  pieces m 

Star  candles,  boxes lUS 

Apnles,  barrels *2 

Bale  rop^  coils IIV*, 

Butter,  western,  kegs,  Ac «.S 

Cheese,  western,  boxes H]* 

Lard  oU,  barrels MJ 

Coal,  western,  barrels V^*! 

Potatoes,  western,  barreU «M» 
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Tbereeeiptsat  theeostomlioTifleof  oashdoties  on 
imports  for  8  years,  each  ending  Jnne  80»  were  as 
follovs:  1858,  ^158,172;  1854,  $2,647,836; 
1855,12,181,001;  1856,  $8,548,841 ;  1857,  $8,- 
595,420;  1858,  $2,034,554;  1859,  $2,108,062; 
1860,  $2,620,665.  The  principal  imports  in 
1859-^60  were :  West  Inma  sngar,  8,129  hogs- 
beads,  16,914  boxes  and  barrels;  Brazil  sagar, 
888  bags;  Cuba  molasses,  17,419  hogsheads 
and  tierces,  5,604  barrels;  Liverpool  salt, 
848,827  sacks ;  Sicily  salt,  &a,  871,182  bushels ; 
Bio  coffee,  280,926  bags;  Cuba  coffee,  4,615 
bags.  The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances 
of  sea-going  vessels  has  varied  bnt  little  for  10 
jears  past,  averaging  a  little  more  than  2,000 
perazmnm;  but  the  aggregate  tonnage  has  ad- 
Taoced  from  768,000  m  1850-'l  to  more  than 
1,200,000  in  1859-'60,  showing  a  progressive, 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  employed* 
For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  the  en- 
trances were  2,052,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,212,- 
029;  the  clearances  2,285,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,248,526.  Of  the  arrivals,  about  800  were  of 
steaniships.  The  arrivals  of  steamboats  for  the 
year  endiog  Aug.  81, 1860,  were  8,566 ;  of  flat 
boats,  881 .  The  greatest  obstruction  to  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  arises  from  the  bars  ex- 
isting at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  occa- 
non^  by  the  immense  amount  of  seaimentary 
natter  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the 
rirer.  These  bars  vary  in  position  and  in  the 
dfipth  of  water  upon  them,  almost  every  freshet 
occasioniDg  some  change  in  these  respects.  Ya- 
rioDs  efforts  have  been  made,  at  great  expense, 
bj  dredging  and  other  means,  to  deepen  the 
water  and  obtain  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth, 
bat  thus  far  none  have  been  permanently  snc- 
ceasfii].— -The  banking  inrstem  of  New  Orleans 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  existence.  The 
nomber  of  banks  is  11,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $18,087,800.  The  dividends  paid  by 
these  bulks  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1860,  amounted  to  $1,991,180.  There  are  11 
iusoranoe  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  capi- 
tal and  assets  amounting  to  ^,409,816.  The 
premloms  earned  by  these  companies  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $4,984,470,  and  the  losses 
IMtid  to  $3,408,498.~The  first  settlement  was 
made  at  New  Orleans  in  1718,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bienville,  then  governor  of  the  French 
province  of  Louisiana,  who  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  chief 
•eat  of  the  colony  from  Mobile  to  the  more 
productive  region  lying  on  the  Mississippi. 
Charlevoix,  who  visited  it  in  1722,  speaks  of  it 
even  Uien  as  "  this  famous  town  which  has 
been  named  New  Orleans.**  He  expresses  his 
Appointment,  however,  on  finding  it  really 
to  consist  only  of  "a  hundred  cabins,  disposed 
with  littie  regularity;  a  large  wooden  ware- 
boose;  two  or  three  dwellings  that  would  be 
no  ornament  to  a  French  village ;  and  the  half 
ef  a  sorry  storehouse,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  lend  to  the  Lord,  but  of  which  He  had 
■carccly  taken  possession  when  it  was  proposed 
to  turn  Him  out  to  lodge  under  a  tent."    He 


goes  on.  neverthdeea,  to  make  the  prediction 
that  ^  this  wild  and  dreary  place,  still  almost 
entirely  covered  with  woods  and  reeds,  will,  one 
day  (and  perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  distant), 
be  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
and  rich  colony.''  The  population  at  this  time 
consisted  of  about  200  persons. — ^In  1728  Bien- 
ville removed  his  head- quarters  from  Mobile  to 
Kew  Orleans,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
permanently  transferred.  On  8ept.  11  of  the 
same  year  occurred  a  frightful  hurricane,  which 
destroyed  the  church,  hospital,  and  th'ree  ships 
that  were  lying  in  the  river,  beside  doing  im« 
mense  damage  to  the  crops  in  the  adiacent 
country.  In  1726  Bienville  was  superseded  by 
P^rier,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  whose  admin- 
istration was  the  construction  (1727)  of  a  strons 
levee,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  front  of 
the  city,  which  had  previously  been  subjected 
to  annual  overflows  from  the  river.  Smaller 
levees  were  also  extended  for  about  15  m.  above 
and  the  same  distance  below,  and  a  deep  ditch 
or  canal  was  dug  around  the  city.  About  the 
same  time  arrived  a  colony  of  Jesuits  and  one  of 
ITrsuline  nuns,  sent  out  by  the  western  company 
to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
colony.  Grants  of  land  and  other  property 
were  made  to  each  of  these  societies,  and  a 
building  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Ursu- 
lines,  wnich  was  occupied  by  them  from  1780 
to  1824,  and  which  is  still  Imown  as  the  '^  old 
Ursuline  convent,"  being  probably  the  oldest 
edifice  in  existence  in  Louisiana.  It  is  now 
occupied  as  a  residence  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop.  The  Ursulines  have  erected  a 
spacious  and  nandsome  building  2  or  8  m.  be- 
low the  city,  devotins  themselves  chiefly  to 
female  education.  The  Jesuits  established 
themselves  just  above  the  city,  in  what  is  now 
the  1st  district,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
until  expelled  from  the  colony  in  1768.  The 
following  description  of  New  Orleans,  by  Le 
Page  du  Pratz,  probably  applies  to  a  period 
some  10  or  12  years  subsequent  to  that  quoted 
above  from  Charlevoix :  *^  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  facing  the  river,  is  the  Place  d'Armes. 
Midway  of  the  rear  of  this  square  is  the  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  where  officiate 
the  reverend  father  Capuchins;  their  residence 
is  on  the  left  of  the  church ;  on  the  right  are 
the  prison  and  guard  house.  The  two  sides 
of  the  square  (P<<i^)  ^^  occupied  by  two  sets, 
of  barracks.  The  square  is  entirely  open  on 
the  side  next  the  river.  All  the  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out  in  length  and  width ;  they 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  These  streets 
divide  the  city  into  66  squares  (iehs)^  11  in 
length  along  the  river,  and  6  in  depth.  These 
squares  measure  50  toises  (about  820  feet)  each 
way,  and  are  each  divided  into  12  lots."  Bien- 
ville was  reappointed  ffovemor  of  the  colony 
in  1788,  and  continued  in  ofiSce  until  1741. 
He  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  Yaudreuil, 
Kerl^rec,  D'Abbadie,  and  Aubry.  During  this 
neriod  of  French  occupation  the  progress  of 
jSfew  Orleans  Lppears  to  have  been  steady. 
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though  very  gradoaL  In  1745  the  population 
was  estimated  at  abont  800, white  inhabitants, 
exclosiye  of  women,  ehildren,  and  SOO  soldiers, 
beside  800  negroes.  In  1768  the  dtj  of  New 
Orleans,  with  the  rest  of  the  oolony  of  Louisi- 
ana, was  ceded  to  Spain.  Such,  howeyer,  was 
the  aversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  transfer, 
that  it  was  not  until  6  years  afterward  that  the 
Spanish  government  actually  obtained  posses- 
sion. At  this  time  the  whole  population  was 
8,190,  of  whom  1,808  were  6*00  whites,  81  free 
blacks,  68  of  mixed  blood,  1,226  negro  slaves, 
and  60  domesticated  Indians.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  houses  was  468.  The  city  and  colony 
declined  somewhat  during  the  brief  and  rigor- 
ous administration  of  O^Reilly,  the  first  Span- 
ish governor,  many  of  the  best  inhabitants 
removing  to  the  Westr  Indies  and  dsewhere, 
but  revived  under  the  ^vemment  of  a  se- 
ries of  moderate  and  judicious  successors.  In 
1785  a  census  taken  by  order  of  Qov.  Oalvez 
exhibited  a  population  of  4,980  souls.  On 
March  21.  1788,  a  terrible  conflagration  occur- 
red, by  wliich  900  houses  were  destroyed,  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Provisions  became  very  scarce,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened  with  famine.  Nev- 
ertheless the  population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  5,888.  The  administration  of  the  baron  de 
Carondelet  (179S-'7)  W9fi  marked  by  various 
improvements,  among  which  were  the  lighting 
of  the  streets,  the  organization  of  fire  compa- 
nies, and  the  opening  of  the  canal  Oaronde- 
let.  He  also  erected  new  fortifications  around 
the  city,  and  organized  a  militia  force  of  about 
700  men.  During  his  administration  (iu  1794) 
the  first  newspaper,  the  M&niUurj  was  issued. 
A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of  New 
Orleans  in  1795  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  in  1808,  the  population  of  the  city  was 
about  8,000.  Its  limits  at  that  time  comprised 
only  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  2d  district. 
It  was  bounded  by  Canal,  Rampart,  and  Es- 
planade streets,  and  the  river,  forming  nearly 
a  rectangle,  defended  by  4  strong  forts,  one  at 
each  corner.  The  faubourgs  (or  suburbs')  St. 
Mary,  Marigny,  Tr^m6,  &c.,  now  comprising 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  por- 
tions of  the  modern  city,  were  then  little  more 
than  wild  meadows  and  marshes.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans, 
dnce  its  transfer  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
battle  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  for  an  account  of  which 
see  Jaoksok,  Akdbbw.  Qas  was  first  employed 
for  lighting  the  streets  in  1884,  through  the 
enterprise  of  James  H.  Caldwell,  Esq.  In  1886 
the  city  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legisla* 
ture  into  three  municipalities,  each  with  a 
separate  government;  but  in  1852  these  muni- 
cipalities were  consolidated,  and  the  limits  of 
the  corporation  were  extended  to  include  the 
town  of  Lafayette,  lying  in  the  adjacent  parish 
of  the  same  name.    The  1st,  2d,  and  8d  muni- 
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eipalities  are  now,  respectlrely,  the  2d,  ^ 
and  8d  districts,  while  the  former  city  of  U 
fayette  constitutes  the  4th  district 
NEW  PHILIPPINES.    See  Oaibouhi  k- 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  one  of  ^e  Bahani 
islands,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  groap,  and 
containing  Nassau,  the  seat  of  govemmeDt; 
pop.  in  1851,  8,885.  It  is  17  m.  long  frmt 
to  W.,  and  7  m.  broad.  It  was  colonized  \fj 
the  English  in  1629,  and  twice  taken  from  tta 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  finally  restored  at  tiie 
peace  of  1788.  It  is  more  hilly  than  most  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  group,  has  some  feit3i 
land,  and  produces  good  fhiits. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony  fxt- 
cupying  the  S.  E.  part  of  Australia,  stretduoi 
along  the  S.  Pacific  ocean  from  Cape  Howe  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Solitary  islands,  bonnded  K. 
by  the  colony  of  Queensland,  E.  by  the  Pidfc^ 
S.  by  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  W.  by  Uie  inte- 
rior territory  of  the  colony  of  Sou^  An^nlii 
It  extends  between  lat  SO""  and  87^  SO'  8^  nd 
long.  141**  and  ISS""  K,  or  about  750  m.  £.  uid 
W. and  500  N.  and  S.;  area,  nearly  800,000 sq. 
m. ;  pop.  on  Jan.  1, 1858, 805,487  (171,673  nulei 
and  188,814  females),  according  to  the  offiobl 
statement,  but  actuflJly  estimated  at  826,000: 
and  amounting  in  1860,  at  the  average  anniil 
rate  of  increase  of  15  per  cent,  to  netrij 
450,000.  The  colony  of  Queenshmd,  extend- 
ing from  lat  26*  to  80*  S.,  was  formerly  the 
Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales,  lod 
was  separated  from  the  latter  colony  in  Jute, 
1859 ;  but  as  this  separation  is  scareelj  jci 
c<Hnpleted,  we  shall  ti'eat  the  two  under  the 
name  of  the  parent  colony.  Th\B  immeo» 
territory,  comprising  altogeuier  abont  600,000 
sq.  m.,  is  divided  into  68  counties  and  emd 
squatdng  districts.  The  counties  lie  along  thi 
wnole  length  of  coast,  extending  for  aboat  180 
m.  into  the  interior ;  and  the  country  wkicb 
they  occupy  has  been  thoroughly  snrvefediai 
explored,  and  more  or  less  occupied  by  aettleR 
Beside  Sydney,  the  capital,  there  are  sewil 
towns  of  considerable  importance  on  ti» 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  the  chief  of  whic^ 
are  E.  and  W.  Maitland,  Liverpool,  BatJiin^ 
Goulbum,  Windsor,  Newcastle,  Yass,  Peniiti, 
Woolongong,  and  Paramatta. — The  coart  I^ 
presents  in  general  bold  perpendicular  clifi  « 
sandstone,  occasionally  interrupted  by  lov 
sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  stretch  a  cob* 
dderable  distance  inland,  and  appear  to  bare 
been  covered  by  the  sea  at  no  very  renioi« 
period.  There  are  pumerous  bays  and  indeotfr 
tions  along  the  shore,  some  of  which  fbnn  ex- 
cellent harbors.  Hervey  bay  is  a  very  exta- 
sive  sheet  of  watei^at  the  N.  boundary,  and 
next  to  it  in  extent  is  Moreton  bay,  formed  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Moreton  and  Strad- 
broke  islands,  the  two  largest  of  the  colony. 
Proceeding  to  the  S.  from  this  point  there  is 
no  important  opening  for  800  m. ;  but  beginning 
at  Port  Stephens  there  is  a  succession  of  ha^  ^ 
bors,  some  of  them  already  forming  considenWi 
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ommereial  emporiums.  The  most  important 
f  these  are  Port  Himter,  Port  Macqaarie, 
troken  bay,  Port  Jackson,  Botany  bay,  Port 
lacking,  Sussex  haven,  and  Jarvis  and  Two- 
)]d  bays. — ^A  mountain  range,  varying  in 
eight  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet,. extends  from 
r.  to  8.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the 
istanee  of  frcon  80  to  50  m.  inland,  and  is 
ailed  the  liverpool  range  in  the  N.,  in  the 
mtn  the  Blae  mountains,  and  at  the  S.  the 
iDstralian  Alps.  The  space  between  the 
loontains  and  the  sea  has  an  undulating 
rooded  surface,  broken  here  and  thereby  spurs 
jA  ramifications  from  the  mountain  range,  and 
1  some  places  covered  with  dense  brushwood. 
lie  ground  to  t^  W.,  instead  of  descending 
apidly,  continues  rugged  and  mountainous  for 
<  considerable  width,  and  at  last  assumes  the 
onn  of  an  elevated  plateau,  a  great  part  of 
rhich  remains  unexplored.  Several  considera- 
ile  riTers  rise  on  the  W.  side  of  the^nountains 
fid  flow  westward ;  but  as  they  have  only  the 
int  part  of  their  course  in  New  South  Wales^ 
bej  do  not  properly  belong  to  it.  The  more 
mportant  of  these  rivers  are  the  Murrum- 
ndgee,  Lachlan,  Bogan,  Macquarie,  and  Peel, 
rbe  rivers  on  the  £.  of  the  mountain  range 
ire  mostly  small,  and  numy  of  them  are  d^ 
larmg  part  of  the  year.  The  chief  are  the 
lonter,  Hawkesbury,  George,  Shoalhaven,  and 
!>ljde.  In  the  N.  are  the  Hastings  and  Clar- 
aice.— The  prevailing  rock  on  the  £.  side  of 
jte  moonUdns  is  sandstone,  and  on  the  W. 
jTtnite.  Much  of  the  sandstone  belongs  to  the 
^boniferous  system,  and  there  are  several 
trorkable  seams  of  good  coal.  The  Newcastle 
field  on  the  Hunter  river  is  excellent  in  quality, 
and  contains  6  seams,  2  of  5  feet  and  8  of  8  feet 
in  thickness.  This  field  is  worked  extensively, 
and  the  produce,  after  supplying  colonial  de- 
mtnda,  is  shipped  to  India,  China,  and  Califor- 
nia to  supply  steamers.  Several  other  fields 
are  known,  and  one  is  worked  at  Woolongong. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  some  of 
it  has  been  smelted  by  a  company  formed  for 
the  porpose.  Bicli  copper  ore  is  abundant  in 
and  aroond  Wellington  district  Fine  pebbles 
ire  so  plentiful  in  the  Hunter  river,  that  it  is 
supposed  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  flow  over 
rocks  of  jasper,  agate,  opal,  and  chalcedony. 
AH  these,  however,  were  regarded  as  compara- 
tive] j  nnimportant  after  the  discovery  of  rich  de- 
posits of  gold  in  May,  1851.  Gold  has  since  been 
found  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  colo- 
ny, and  in  the  territories  both  N.  and  S.  of  it. 
Near  the  frontiers  of  Victoria,  particularly  in 
the  counties  of  WeUesley  and  Wallace,  it  oc- 
curs in  seversJ  localities ;  and  N.  of  these  it  is 
met  with  in  more  than  9  other  counties,  and  is 
foond  on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie  and  Meroo 
riTen.  There  are  considerable  deposits  about 
the  Peel  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  upon  the 
I"»tzroy  river  somewhat  beyond  the  N.  frontier. 
Australia  being  in  the  S.  hemisphere  the  seasons 
ftre  the  reverse  of  ours :  December  is  there  mid^ 
nmmer,  and  June  the  depth  of  winter.  Summer 


extends  over  December,  January,  and  Pebru* 
ary ;  and  the  mean  heat  during  these  3  months 
is  about  80°  at  noon.  Thi.^  heat,  however,  is 
tempered  by  the  sea  breezt'^  which  begins  to 
blow  regularly  alon^  the  coast  abcMit  U  in  iiie 
morning,  and  contmues  till  <^v<!niii^.  The 
wholo  colony  is  sutject  to  hot  windBf  which 
are  liable  to  happen  3  or  4  tiiuva  duriog  the 
summer,  and  which  blow  from  the  ^,  W., 
raising  the  thermometer  to  125°  when  expo&ed 
to  their  influence.  These  wiDde  uddom  last 
longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  are  fc^ucceeded  by 
a  very  heavy  squall  from  the  tS.,  go la rally  tto- 
oompanied  by  thunder  and  rain,  cooling  the 
atmosphere  immediately.  At  Sydney  the  aver- 
age annual  temperature  is  64° ;  that  of  sprinff 
being  65°,  of  sunmaer  72°,  of  autumn  66°,  and 
of  winter  56° ;  showing  an  annual  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  of  17°.    The  tem- 

Eerature  of  the  country  above  the  mountains, 
owever,  is  much  lower,  and  at  some  places 
snow  falls  in  winter.  The  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  52  inches  at  Port  Jackson,  and  62  at  Port 
Macquarie.  Droughts  are  frequent.  The  cli- 
mate is,  however,  both  healthful  and  agreeable, 
and  its  influence  is  highly  beneficial  in  con- 
sumptive diseases. — ^For  5  or  6  m.  from  the  sea 
ooast  the  country  is  in  general  barren,  the  soil 
being  mostly  composed  of  drift  sand  covered 
with  a  stunted  vegetation.  Some  rich  and  fertile 
districts,  however,  occur  at  intervsJs.  Further 
inland  well  wooded  and  fertile  valleys  lie  be- 
tween the  hills,  but  the  land  on  l^e  £.  side  of 
the  Blue  mountains  is  as  a  general  rule  much 
inferior  in  quality,  both  for  agriculture  and  pas- 
ture, to  that  on  the  W.  Above  the  range  it 
consists  of  a  dry  black  soil,  covered  with  open 
forests  and  luxuriant  herbage.  Wheat,  barley. 
oats,  rye,  various  grasses,  maize,  tobacco,  ana 
small  quantities  of  cotton,  are  all  profitably  cul- 
tivated in  different  parts  of  the  oolony ;  and  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  peas^ 
beans,  caulifiowers,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  pump- 
kins, sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  plantains  thrive 
remarkably  well.  At  Sydney  the  market  is  sup- 
plied with  green  peas  idl  the  year  round ;  very 
few  vegetables  degenerate,  and  many  are  more 
productive  than  elsewhere.  Peaches,  apricots^ 
nectarines,  loquats,  oranges,  pears,  plums,  figs^ 
pomegranates,  raspberries^  strawberries,  mul- 
berries, and  melons  attain  great  perfection. 
The  N.  districts  produce  pineapples,  bananas, 
guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  and  various  other 
tropical  fruits,  while  W.  and  S.  of  Sydney  the 
apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  cherry  are 
found  to  grow  well.  More  than  1,000  acres  are 
planted  with  the  vine,  and  the  grapes  are  of 
the  finest  quality.  About  50,000  sq.  m.  of  pas- 
ture land  is  occupied  by  flocks  and  herds.  In 
1855  there  were  157,159  horses,  1,858,408  hom- 
ed cattle,  68,091  swine,  and  8,608,499  sheep; 
and  a  recent  estimate  based  upon  official  re- 
turns of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  latter  since 
then,  makes  the  number  of  sheep  within  the 
territoiy  in  1860  considerably  over  10,000,000. 
The  climate  is  particularly  well  suited  to  all 
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these  animals.  Horses  are  exported  in  large 
nmnbers  to  India,  both  for  private  nse  and  to 
Bnpply  the  cavalry  and  arfillerj ;  homed  cattle 
grow  to  an  immense  size ;  and  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  of  very  snperior  quality.  Asses,  mules, 
and  goats  are  seldom  seen.  The  camel  has 
been  introduced  for  explorinff  purposes,  but 
has  not  thriven.  About  800  head  of  llamas, 
alpacas,  and  vicunas  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced. They  were  procured  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  exported  from  Peru  notwithstanding 
the  rigid  i>rohibitions  of  the  government  of 
that  country.  £Qgh  expectations  are  formed 
of  these  animals,  which  it  is  thought  will  exert 
great  influence  on  the  wool  trade  of  Australia, 
as  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca  weighs  from  10  to 
12  lbs.,  while  the  colonial  sheep  yields  an  av- 
erage of  about  2  lbs.  The  mountuns  of  Kew 
England,  between  Sydney  and  Moreton  bay, 
are  said  to  have  a  climate  sinular  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cordilleras,  where  the  family  of  the  lla- 
mas are  found.  Domestic  fowl  of  every  de- 
scription, and  some  that  are  delicate  elsewhere, 
thrive  remarkably  weU,  and  are  reared  at  small 
expense.  Fbh  are  abundant  on  the  coasts; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  fr>esh  water  codflsh  in 
the  Murray  river  which  weighs  sometimes  as 
much  as  TO  lbs.  Oysters  are  plentiful,  and 
turtle  are  procured  from  the  waters  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  colony. — ^According  to  the  census  of 
1856,  barely  a  third  of  the  i>opulation  of  New 
South  Wides  was  bom  in  Australia ;  about  75,- 
000  were  supplied  by  England  and  Wales,  50,000 
by  Ireland,  16,000  by  Scotland,  5,000  by  Ger- 
many, and  2,000  by  China.  The  population  now 
(I860)  includes  a  large  portion  of  Chinese,  many 
Americans,  and  some  of  almost  all  European 
nationalities.  In  appearance  and  character  the 
native-bom  part  of  the  community  is  said  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  colony  in  1787,  the  total  num- 
ber of  convicts  sent  into  it  from  Great  Britain 
up  to  1840,  when  the  importation  ceased,  was 
54,883.  In  1848  the  whole  population  of  both 
New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  (Victoria) 
was  165,541.  At  present  probably  the  number 
of  convicts  remaining  is  less  than  14,000,  while 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victo- 
ria, taken  together,  is  not  much  short  of  1,000,- 
000;  or  in  other  words,  tbe  number  of  actual 
convicts  is  only  about  1  in  70  of  the  population. 
The  descendants  of  felons,  however,  are  much 
more  numerous ;  but  education  has  been  of  late 
years  much  attended  to,  and  many  whose  pro- 
genitors came  to  New  South  Wales  as  prisoners 
are  intelligent  and  estimable  members  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  emancipists,  and  sev- 
eral of  their  descendants,  are  among  the  most 
wealthy  people  in  the  colony ;  but  the  former 
are  never,  and  the  latter  but  rarely,  admitted 
into  the  better  class  of  society.  The  gold  fields, 
however,  now  attract  such  an  influx  of  settlers 
that  these  caste  distinctions  must  soon  dis- 
i^pear,  by  the  convict  element  beli^  entire- 
ly absorbed  in  the  free  population. — ^Much  of 


the  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  very  fertfle; 
but  the  cultivation  is  slovenly,  and  it  is  (o^ 
lately  that  machines  have  been  introduoed  eil- 
culated  to  economize  hbor  and  inereise  tlie 
amount  of  production.  At  present  the  prindpil 
attention  of  the  colonists  is  turned  to  tiie  mtK 
duce  of  the  pasture  lands,  chiefly  in  the  m 
(^  wool,  hides,  and  tallow.  In  1857, 17,044^1 
lbs.  of  wool  were  exported.  Wines  of  foy 
superior  quality  are  made,  resembling  Santeme, 
Barsac,  hock,  claret,  Ac ;  and  the  eoltore  d 
the  gra^  promises  to  become  one  of  the  locit 
important  interests  of  the  colony.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  leather,  and  a  kind  of  vool- 
len  cloth  called  *^  colonial  tweed,"  whidi  i 
exceedingly  durable  and  in  kigh  fkvor  amoQg 
the  settlers.  Sugar  reflning  is  carried  o&  tot 
considerable  extent  at  Sydney;  and  then  m 
extensive  distilleries,  breweriee^  varioos  sort! 
of  mills,  founderies,  tallow  boUing  estabfisb* 
ments,  an^  docks^in  different  places  throng- 
out  the  colony.  The  people  are,  howerer,  de- 
pendent upon  older  countries  for  clothing,  tbe 
articles  of  domestic  use  and  ornament,  md 
those  luxuries  which  can  only  be  produced  to 
advantage  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap.- 
The  imports  in  1857  were  valued  at  £6,729,408, 
of  which  £5,51 1,007  were  from  the  IJnh^d  King- 
dom and  the  British  colonies,  and  the  rest  froin 
various  countries,  including  articles  afflooot' 
ing  to  about  £800,000  from  the  United  Stato, 
consisting  of  tobacco,  timber  and  pine  plan^ 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  cloeb,tali, 
pails  and  brooms,  steam  machinery,  hardvai^ 
books,  daguerreotype  plates,  and  breftd8tD& 
The  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  Ur 
011,952  (about  £600,000  more  than  in  1868),  of 
which  £8,676,418  were  to  the  United  Sngdoo 
and  British  colonies,  including  wool  to  the  nine 
of  £1,275,067;  tallow,  £82,184;  skins,  £112,- 
808;  and  gold  du8t,£187,249.  Beside  these  chief 
items  of  export,  there  were  gums,  bark,  oof^ 
ore,  timber,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  u- 
tides  of  raw  produce.  The  remarkable  differ 
ence  that  appears  between  the  amount  of  iis* 
ports  and  exports  is  occasioned  by  the  qnffl- 
tity  of  gold  which  is  coined  at  the  Austn^ 
mint  at  Sydney,  and  which  leaves  New  Sooth 
Wales  for  circulation  in  the  neighboring  toh- 
nies,  and  as  a  remittance  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  without  appearing  among  the  expof^ 
and  by  the  large  numbers  of  horses,  homed 
cattle,  and  sheep  driven  across  the  frontier 
to  find  a  market  in  Victoria.  Gold  in  to 
natural  state  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  2fc  W. 
an  ounce  upon  leaving  the  colony,  and  so  ^ 
pears  in  the  custom  nouse  returns;  bi^  ^^ 
coined  gold,  having  already  paid  this  tax  m  th« 
shape  of  mint  charges,  is  aUowed  to  P^.^' 
noticed.  Some  of  Sie  imports  from  the  nw* 
boring  colonies,  tilie  whole  produce  of  the  whale 
fisheries,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  is  re- 
ceived from  the  South  sea,  are  merely  triM- 
shipped  in  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  vhUe 
in  tramitu  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  jm 
1857,  1,100  vessels  of  851,418  tons  entered  tW 
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port  of  Sydney,  and  1,204  of  877,147  tons 
cleared.  Of  these  arrivals  and  departures,  near- 
]j  i  were  under  the  British  flag.  In  1858,  78 
American  Teasels  arrived  with  goods  valned  at 
$7,983,856.  nearly  |2,000,000  of  which  came 
frmn  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  ) 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  \  ttom  the  Pacific. 
The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
dnring  the  same  period  wias  about  |48,000. — ^A 
railway  was  projected  in  1846  to  connect  Syd- 
ney with  the  capital  of  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Victoria,  llie  line  has  been  opened  for 
traffic  as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  for  the  present 
it  is  only  intended  to  carry  it  to  Goulbum,  125 
m.from  Sydney.  Another  railway  has  been 
opened  connectmg  the  chief  towns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hunter Vith  the  port  of  Newcastle  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  There  are  several 
good  roads  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  mails 
are  carried  over  1,028,255  m.,  thoueh  often  over 
mere  pathways,  throughout  the  col9ny.  There 
are  155  post  offices,  and  the  number  of  letters 
that  passed  through  the  general  post  ofSce  at 
Sydney  in  1855  was  2,114,179,  and  of  news- 
papers 2.100,980 ;  the  postal  income  was  £24,- 
902,  and  the  expenditure  £60,091.  In  1855, 
137,962  acres  of  public  land  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  about  £2  an  acre.  This  land  was 
divided  into  6,910  lots,  of  which  8,462  were 
town  allotments,  1,114  suburban,  1,244  country, 
and  ^  special  country.  The  present  minimum 
price  is  fixed  at  £1  per  acre.  The  effect  of  the 
present*  system  is  almost  virtually  to  prevent 
laboring  men  axid  small  capitalists  from  becom- 
ing land  owners ;  but  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it  must  soon  cause  its  abrogation. — 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesses  an 
excellent  observatory,  a  university  at  Sydney,  a 
Boman  Catholic  college,  and  numerous  schools; 
a  branch  of  the  London  mint,  which  issues  Aus- 
traUan  gold  coin  current  in  all  the  neighboring 
colonies,  and  in  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Houff 
Kong;  floral  and  horticultural  and  agriculturid 
aocietiea;  a  botanical  garden  containing  most 
plants  known  in  both  tropical  and  temperate 
regions;  hospitals  and  asylums,  both  benevo- 
lent and  lunatic ;  and  many  public  buildings, 
and  works  of  great  extent  constructed  chiefly 
bj  convict  labor.  The  public  press  includes 
two  daily  newspapers  and  several  other  periodi- 
cals published  at  Sydney,  and  newspapers  at 
Kaitland,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  and  other  places. 
Sjdney  is  the  seat  of  the  Australian  metropoli- 
tan bkhop.  A  new  see  was  created  in  1859  at 
Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland,  on  occasion  of 
tbe  Beparation  of  that  colony  from  New  South 
Vakai.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor 
•ppointed  by  the  crown,  an  executive  council 
cnosen  by  the  governor,  and  two  houses  of  legis- 
lature, one  nominated  by  the  governor  and 
called  the  legislative  council,  and  the  otiber 
elected  by  the  people  and  called  the  legislative 
Membly.  No  allowance  is  pdd  to  any  of  these 
members,  except  to  those  of  the  ministry  or 
execirtive  council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
col(mial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  solidtor- 


general  and  attorney-general,  and  the  minister 
of  lands  and  public  works.  These  ministers 
are  all  required  to  possess  seats  in  the  house  qf 
assembly,  and  retain  their  offices  only  so  long  as 
they  can  secure  a  minority  in  thisbrandi  of  the 
legislature.  The  qualifications  required  for  a 
voter  are  that  he  should  be  a  householder,  or 
if  living  in  lodgings  that  he  shall  be  earning 
wages  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  vear,  and  that  he 
should  have  resided  6  months  in  the  colony. 
All  voters  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
house  of  assembly,  composed  of  54  members, 
makes  laws  within  the  colony  (which  provision- 
ally extend  as  f)&r  N.  as  Cape  York)  not  repug- 
nant to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  it  regulates  tho 
whole  of  the  revenue,  and  makes  all  impropria- 
tions for  the  public  service.  Measures  passM  by 
it  do  not  become  law  till  thev  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  legislative  council  and  the  governor, 
who  has  power  to  dissolve  the  house  at  pleasure. 
The  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  is  derived 
from  import  duties  and  miscellaneous  taxes, 
and  frt)m  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  licenses  to  depasture.  The  revenue 
in  1858  was  £1,422,466,  an  increase  of  £218,788 
over  185T,and  £821,801  over  1856,  and  includ- 
ing £240,588  from  land  sales,  £160,989  from 
omer  branches  of  the  land  revenue,  and  £48,107 
from  the  tax  on  gold.  The  expenditures  of 
the  mother  country  for  the  colony  in  1857  were 
£59,646.  Steam  communication  is  maintained 
with  England  aia  Melbourne,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Red  sea,  once  a  month ;  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  colony  has  appropriate  £50,- 
000  a  year  as  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  for  a  like 
service  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama. — ^For  infor- 
mation concerning  the  aborigines,  the  native 
animals,  botany,  geology,  and  history  of  New 
South  Wales,  see  Australia. 

NEW  STYLE.    See  Calkndab. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    See  Bibis. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  for  many  ages  itod  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  celebrated  as  a  religious  ana  social  fes- 
tivaL  With  the  post-biblical  Jews  the  new 
year  commenced  and  still  commences  with 
the  autumnal  month  Tisri,  the  first  day  being 
celebrated  by  them  with  considerable  cere- 
mony. The  Romans  made  an  especial  holiday 
of  it,  offering  sacrifices  to  Janus,  whose  prin- 
cipal festiviu  occurred  on  this  day,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  all  they  thought,  said,  and  did 
ahould  be  pure  and  favorable,  since  every  thing 
was  ominous  for  the  occurrences  of  the  whole 
year.  They  appeared  in  the  streets  in  festive 
garments,  exchanged  kindly  salutations,  and 
gave  to  each  other  presents  called  strena,  con- 
sisting of  dlt  dates,  figs,  honey  cakes,  and  cop- 
per coins  naving  on  one  side  the  double  head 
of  Janus  and  on  the  other  a  ship.  This  custom 
of  bestowing  presents  was  made  by  some  of  the 
emperors  an  important  source  of  their  personal 
revenue.  untU  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  The  early  Christian  emperors 
towever  continued  to  receive  them,  notwith- 
standing they  were  condemned  by  the  ecdeii- 
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astical  oonncilB  on  aooonnt  of  the  pagaa  oe^ 
monies  at  thek  presentation.  Prynne  in  his 
^'Histrio-Mastix,*'  reforring  to  the  hostility  of 
the  earljr  ohnroh  to  any  imitation  among 
Christians  of  the  Roman  saturnalia,  Says: 
**The  whole  Oatholioke  ohnrch  appointed  a 
solemn  pnblike  faste  npon  this  onr  new  yeare's 
day,  to  bewail  those  heathenish  enterlndes, 
sports,  and  lewd  idolatrous  practices,  which 
luid  been  nsed  on  it ;  prohibiting  all  Christians, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  observing 
the  calends  or  first  of  January  (which  wee 
now  call  new  yeare's  day)  as  holy,  and  from 
siding  abroad  new  yeare's  gifts  upon  it  (a 
OQstome  now  too  frequent),  it  being  a  mere 
rdione  of  paganisme  and  idolatry,  derived  from 
the  neathen  Romans'  feast  of  two-faced  Janus, 
and  a  practice  so  execraUe  unto  Ohristians, 
that  not  onely  the  whole  Oatholicke  church, 
but  even  tilie  four  £unous  councils  of  (here  fol- 
lows a  long  array  of  authorities)  have  positive- 
ly prohibited  the  solemnization  of  new  yeare's 
day,  and  the  sending  abroad  of  new  yeare's 
gifts,  under  an  anathema  and  excommunica- 
tion.'* The  bestowal  of  gifts  upon  new  year's 
day  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The 
druids  distributed  branches  of  the  sacred  mis- 
tietoe,  cut  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  as  new 
year's  gifts  among  the  people ;  and  the  Saxons 
of  the  north,  according  to  Bishop  Stillin^eet, 
observed  the  festival  with  more  than  ordinary 
jdlity  and  feastmg,  and  by  sending  gifts  to  one 
another.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  ecde- 
dastical  councils,  the  practice  continued  through 
the  middle  ages;  and  among  kings  and  their 
powerftd  vasaals  the  interchange  of  presents 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Henry  III.  of  England  is  said  to 
have  extorted  new  year's  gifts,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wardrobe  and  jewelry  were  prob- 
ably almost  wholly  supplied  from  these  annual 
contributions.  It  appears  from  the  '^Pro- 
ffresses  and  Processions"' of  hernunesty,  pub- 
lished by  Nichols^  that  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  realm,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and  the  servants  of  the  royal  household 
down  to  the  master  cook,  sergeant  of  the  pas- 
try, and  dustman,  were  among  the  contributors 
to  these  largesses,  which  consisted  of  money, 
rich  wearing  apparel,  plate,  Jewels,  trinkets, 
sweetmeats,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
things.  Dr.  Drake  says  that,  although  the 
queen  made  returns  to  the  new  year's  ^fts,  in 
plate  and  other  articles,  she  took  care  that  the 
balance  should  be  in  her  own  favor.  As  late 
as  1692,  as  appears  from  the  ^*  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany" for  December  of  that  year,  the  Eng- 
lish nobilitv  were  accustomed,  "every  new 
year's  tide,''  to  "  send  to  the  king  a  purse  with 
gold  in  it"  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
new  year's  gifts  were  given  and  received  with 
mutual  wishes  of  a  happy  new  year  among  all 
conditions  of  people.  An  orange  stuck  wiUi 
clover  or  a  gut  nutmeg  was  a  popular  gift; 
tenants  sent  their  landlords  capons,  and  l^ies 
received  presents  of  gloves  or  pins,  or  in  lieu 


thereo.  a  composition  in  money,  wheaee  tte 
terms  "  ^ove  money"  and  "  pin  mmiey."  Brand 
in  his  "Popular  Antiquides"  enumeralM maoj 
ceremonies  and  superstitions  practices  obserrei 
by  the  English  and  Scottish  peasantiy  on  tbe 
first  day  of  the  year,  which,  together  with  &9 
once  almost  universal  bestowal  of  gifts,  hsis 
very  much  declined.  In  England  the  rio^ 
ing  in  the  new  year  from  the  betfriei  <u 
churches  is  now  the  only  open  demoostra&B 
of  joy  at  the  recurrence  of  the  anniversary,  h 
Germany  many  ceremonies  derived  from  old 
superstitions  are  in  vogue;  but  thioai^ 
continental  Europe,  although  the  day  is  t  imi* 
versal  holiday,  congratulatory  wishes  have  bees 
generally  substituted  for  the  more  sabstsntiil 
expressions  of  esteem  formerly  iiterobanged  by 
friends.  In  Paris  and  other  large  cities  slmort 
incredible  sums  are  still  expended  in  boaboos 
and  similar  articles  for  preeents.  In  the  a^ 
of  Kew  York  the  day  is  made  the  occtskn  of 
social  visits  by  gentlemen  among  the  fmXM 
of  their  acauaintance — ^a  custom  datinc  back 
almost  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  bytbi 
Dutch,  and  which  has  been  imitated  with  moit 
or  less  success  in  other  places  in  the  United 
States.— For  the  religious  festival  of  new  jear'i 
day^see  Oiboumoisiok,  Fbabt  of  ths. 

NEW  YORK,  one>of  the  18  original  ststei 
of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  middle 
states,  situated  between  lat.  40''  29'  iOTtd 
450  0'  42"  N.,  and  long.  71**  51'and  7r4r 
25"  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  41S  dl; 
breadth  varying  from  8  or  10  m.  on  Long  islszn 
and  18f  m.  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  state, 
to  811f  m.  from  the  Oanada  boundary  to  the 
S.  point  of  Staten  island;  area,  50,619  sq-OL, 
or  82,882,160  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  (^ 
ada  West  (from  which  it  is  separated  bylakei 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  river  St  Lawrence), 
and  by  Oanada  EiLst  and  Long  Island  soond; 
K  by  Vermont  (from  which  it  is  separated  in 
part  by  Lake  Ohamplain),  Massachusetts,  Ood- 
necticut,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  andW. 
by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  iod  Canada  West 
It  is  divided  into  60  counties,  viz. :  Albany,  Alle- 
ghany, Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Gayuga,Ghintsii- 
qua,  Clhemung,  Chenango,  Clinton,  Oolambia, 
Cortlttid,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Eri^  Emx, 
Franldin,  Fulton,  Gtonesee,  Greene,  flamiltoo, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson.  Kings,  Lewis,  livingtw, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  New  lon^ 
Niagara,  Oneida,  Ononds^  Ontario,  Orsnge, 
Orleans,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Putnam,  Qoeesi, 
Bensseker,  Richmond,  Rockland,  St  Lawreoce, 
Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Schojler, 
Seneca^Steuben,  Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Tlogajamp- 
kins,  Ulster,  Warren,  Washington,  tip% 
Westchester,  Wyoming,  and  Tates.  Thed^ 
in  the  order  of  their  population,  are  New  Ton. 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Albany  (the  capital),  Boeb- 
ester,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Oswego,  Poop»- 
keepsie,  Auburn,  Schenectady,  and  Hndsoo. 
The  state  contains  numerous  large  towns  or^* 
lages,  among  the  largest  of  which,  in  their  order 
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of  popnlatioi^  are  Newborg,  Lookport  Bing- 
himton,  Elmira,  West  Troy,  Tonkers,  Ogdens- 
borg,  Borne,  Cohoes,  Rondout,  Watertown,  Sar- 
tton  Springa,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Donkirk,  Seneoa 
Fw,  Canandaiyia,  LansiDgborg,  Potsdan, 
little  FallB,  Kingston,  Ooming,  Peekskill, 
Flowing,  Glen's  Falls,  Sangerties,  Greenbnsh, 
Whitehall,  Ljons,  Astoria,  fHilton,  WaterforcL 
Wtterloo,  Owego,  Port  Jervis,  Tarrytown,  and 
Kiigsra  Falls.  £ach  of  these  villages  contains  a 
population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000.— ^In  popula- 
tion New  York  surpasses  everj  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Under  the  colonial  government, 
the  nmnber  of  inhabitants  in  1698  was  18,067 ; 
1703,20,665;  1728,40,564;  1781,50,824;  1787, 
60,487;  1746,  61,589;  1749,  78.848;  1756,  96,- 
VW;  1771, 168,887.  The  resulto  of  the  U.  8. 
decennial  censuses  have  been  as  follows : 
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IMO 

IfiSO 

19» 
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Censoses  have  also  been  taken  by  the  state 

18  follows:    1814  (to^  popuhition),   1,085,- 

910;  1825,  1,614,456;  1885,  2,174,517;  1845, 

2,604,495;  1855,  8,466,212.    Increase  of  poi>u- 

litioD  from  1698  to  1771,  or  during  a  colonia) 

period  of  78  years,  804.06  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate 

of  11.014  per  cent,  per  annum.    Increase  from 

1790  to  1850,  or  daring  a  period  of  60  years, 

810.67  per  cent,  or  18.51  per  cent  per  annum; 

1840  to  1860,  27.52  per  cent,  or  2.75  per  cent 

perannom;  1850  to  1855, 11.91  per  cent,  or 

2.88  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  1855  to  1860, 

11.12  per  cent,  or  2.22  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1855, 1,727,650  were 

males  and  1,788,562  females ;  of  the  whites, 

1,706,278  nudes  and  1,714,658  females;  of  the 

colored,  21,877  males   and   28,909   females. 

Agea:  under  5  years,  471,619 ;  5  and  under 

10, 894,881 ;  10  and  under  15,  874,545 ;  15  and 

binder  20,  868,942 ;  20  and  under  25,  868,214 ; 

25  and  under  80,  825,077 ;  80  and  under  85, 

^4,589;  85  and  under  40,  214,898;  40  and 

onder  45, 180,257;  45  and  under  50,  188,892; 

60  and  onder  60,  196.802 ;  60  and  under  70, 

108,040;  70  and  under  80,  45,017;  80  and 

«nder  90,  12,258;  90  and  under  100,  1,549; 

<»ver  100,  91  ^   unknown,  6,582.    Natives  of 

tbe  United  States,  2,528,444,  of  whom  2,222,- 

^1  were  bom  in  New  Tork,  and  85,928  in 

0^  states ;  of  foreign  countries,  922,896,  of 

vhom  60,608.were  bom  in  British  America, 

1S8,886  in  Great  Britain,  469,758  in  Ireland. 

W,646  in  Germany,  18,866  in  France,  and 

JWO  in  other  countries ;  unknown,  17,288. 

^^Qring  the  year  ending  June  1, 1855,  the  births 

vere  102,622;  dei^  46,297;  marriages,  21,- 

6M.   By  the  same  census,  the  occupations  of 

6^298  persons  were  returned,  as  follows: 

•Sncnltnre  818,980 ;  conmieroe,  trade,  manu- 
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flacturea,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  812,697; 
labor  not  agricultural,  196,618;  army,  1,462; 
sea  and  river  navigation,  28,242 ;  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  14,258 ;  other  pursuits  requiring 
education,  11,104;  government  civil  service. 
4,985 ;  domestic  service^  6,824 ;  other  occupar 
tions,  8,628.  Deaf  and  dumb,  1,422 ;  blind,  1,- 
186 ;  insane,  2,742 ;  idiotic,  1,812.  Number  of 
families,  668,124;  freeholders,  861,018;  dwell- 
ings, 522,825.  Density  of  population,  68.61  to 
the  square  mile. — The  outhnes  of  the  state  are 
very  irregular,  only  about  one  Uiird  of  the  en- 
tire boundaries  consisting  of  right  lines.  Omit- 
ting Long  island,  the  state  somewhat  resembles 
a  congress  boot,  the  heel  being  at  New  Tork 
city,  and  the  toe  at  Chautauqua  county.  If  the 
Pennsylvania  line  were  produced  to  the  £. 
boundlary,  it  would  divide  the  state  into  two 
triangles.  The  river,  lake,  and  ocean  bounda- 
ries are  all  navigable  waters,  except  I7i  m.  on 
Poultney  river,  and  consist  of  852  m.  on  Lakes 
Erie,  Ontario,  and  Ohamplain ;  281^  m.  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson,  Kill  Van  KuU, 
Delaware,  and  Niagara  rivers;  and  246  m.  on 
Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
boundaries  along  Canada,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  made  up  of  rij^ht  lines,  form  a  total 
of  541.28  m.  The  principal  islands  belonging 
to  the  state  are  the  toUowmg :  in  Niagara  river, 
Grand,  Squaw,  Strawberry,  Rattlesnake,  Tona- 
^anda,  Beaver,  Buckhom,  Cayuga,  and  Goat; 
in  the  St  Lawrence,  Carlton,  Grenadier^Fox, 
Wells^  Grindstone,  a  large  number  of  the  Thou- 
sand islands,  and  Gallup ;  in  Lake  Cham^dn, 
Yalcour,  Crab,  and  Schuyler;  in  New  lork 
bay,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  Long  Island 
sound.  New  Tork,  Staten,  Long,  Gardner's, 
Shelter,  Plum,  Fisher's,  all  the  islands  be- 
tween Long  idand  and  Connecticut  to  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  Sunken 
Meadow,  Randall's,  Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Gov- 
ernor's, Bedloe's,  and  Ellis.  The  last  8  are 
owned  by  the  general  government,  and  occu- 
pied as  U.  S.  milituy  posts.  New  Tork  bay 
and  harbor  is  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious 
to  accommodate  all  the  ^pping  belongingto 
and  trading  with  the  port  of  New  Tork.  TTie 
other  principal  harbors  are  Dunkirk  and  Buffib- 
lo,  on  Lake  Erie ;  Tonawanda  and  Lewiston  on 
Niagara  river ;  Genesee,  Sodus,  Oswego,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio ;  Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Rouse's 
Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall  on  Lake 
Champhun ;  and  Sag  Harbor  at  the  £.  end  of 
Long  ialano.  The  principal  river  of  the  state 
is  the  Hudson,  which  is  navigable  to  Troy,  160 
m.  from  its  mouth.  The  St  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  on  the  N.  and  W.  boundaries  are  also 
navigable.  The  Mohawk,  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Hudson,  is  a  sluggish  stream  about  150 
m.  long,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and 
entering  the  Hudson  at  Waterford ;  it  affords 
extensive  water  power  at  little  Falls  and  Co- 
hoes.  Its  principal  branches  are  West  and  East 
Canada  creeks  from  the  north,  and  Schoharie 
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oreekfrom the  Bovtii.  Oiwego riTer,  wfaioh re- 
oeires  the  waters  of  all  the  interior  lakes,  from 
Oneida  and  Cazenovia  on  the  E.  to  Crooked 
and  Oanandaigoa  on  the  W.,  fomiflhes  with  its 
branohes  and  tribiitarie&  good  water  power  at 
Penn  Tan,  gm  Crooked  Lake  outlet;  at  Water- 
loo, Seneoa  Falls,  and  Baldwinsrille,  on  Seneca 
river;  at  Phelps,  on  Flint  creek  and  Oanan- 
daigoa ontlet ;  at  Anbnm  on  Owasoo  ootlet ; 
almost  the  entire  length  of  Skaneateles  outlet 
(the  flEtll  being  468  feet  in  9  m.);  at  Oazenovia 
and  Ghittentoiffo,  on  Ghittenango  creek ;  and 
at  Fulton  and  Oswego,  on  Oswego  river.  The 
Alleghany,  Snsqnehtfina,  and  Delaware,  with 
nnmerons  branches,  drain  the  western,  cen- 
tral, and  eastern  portions  respectivelj  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  state,  and  ftimish  valuable  and  im- 
portant water  power  at  nnmerons  points  within 
the  state.  Oattanragos  and  Tonawanda  creeks 
are  also  considerable  streams  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  the  former  ftimiBhing  important  wa- 
ter power  at  nnmerons  points^  ana  the  latter 
affording  slack-water  navigation  for  the  Erie 
canal  for  about  10  m.  from  its  month.  The 
other  principal  streams  are  Buffido  creek,  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Erie ;  Oak  Orchard  ereek,  Balmon 
and  Black  rivers,  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario ; 
Oswegatohie,  Grasse,  andf  Racket  rivers,  tribu- 
taries of  the  8t  Lawrence;  Ohazy,  Saranac. 
and  An  Sable  rivers,  and  Wood  creek,  rapid 
streams  or  mountain  torrents  flowing  into  Lake 
Ohamplain,  and  famishing  almost  unlimited 
water  power;  Susquehanna  river,  which  rises 
in  Otsego  lake,  and  in  its  course  in  the  state 
receives  the  waters  of  Charlotte,  XJnadilla,  and 
Ohenango  rivers;  and  Chemung  river,  whidi 
drains  a  portion  of  the  state  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Susqn^anna,  and  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  Canisteo,  Conhocton,  and  Tioga  rivers. 
The  prindpal  branches  of  the  Delaware  are 
Popacton  and  Keversink  rivers. — ^The  state  is 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  beaudfhl  lakes 
in  the  interior  and  N.  K  parts.  The  principal 
of  these  are  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus,  in 
the  W. ;  Hemlock,  EToneoye,  Canadioe,  and 
Conesus  in  the  (Genesee  basin,  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  Genesee  river;  CrookM, 
Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasoo,  Skane- 
ateles, Cross,  Onondi^a,  Otisco,  Cazenovia,  and 
Oneida,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  all  of 
which  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through 
Oswego  river;  Otsego  and  Schuyler,  which 
empty  into  the  Susquehanna;  and  Schroon, 
George,  Avalanche,  Colden,  Henderson,  Sand- 
ford,  Eokford,  the  Fulton  lakes  (8  in  number). 
Racket,  Forked,  Newcomb,  Long,  Cranberrv, 
Upper  Saranac,  Lower  Saranac,  l^pper^s,  Rich, 
Pleasant,  and  numerous  other  small  lakes  in 
the  N.  E.  part  Canandaigua,  Crooked,  Sene- 
ca, Cayuga,  Owasoo,  Onondaga,  Skaneateles, 
Chautanqua,  Otsego,  and  Oroida  lakes,  and  Lake 
Georges  are  all  navigable  for  boats  and  steam- 
ers, and  on  many  of  them  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cham- 
plain  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  all  sixes. 
Seneca  lake  never  freezes,  and  hence  steamers 


ply  upon  it  throuj^iomt  the  year.  Thei 
c^  these  lakes  is  world-renowned,  andittridi 
thousands  of  pleasure  sedcers  during  the  na- 
mer  months. — ^The  surface  of  the  state  is  gnit- 
ly  diversified.  Three  distinct  mountaiB  mgM 
enter  it  from  the  S.  and  extend  aoro«iti&i 
genwal  K.  £.  direction.  The  most  etstdyof 
these  ranffes,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  ^ 
of  Yirgima,  extends  N.  £.  through  Rocklnd, 
Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  coonties,  fom* 
ing  t£e  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Tbehifli- 
est  peaks  of  this  range  are  Beacon  hill,DafeA- 
ess  CO.,  1,685  ft.  high ;  Bull  hill,  Putnam  m, 
1,586  ft.;  Butter  hill,  Orange  cc,  1,629  ft; 
Old  Beacon,  Putnam  oo.,  1^471  ft. ;  Grow  Jot, 
Orange  co.,  1,418  ft. ;  Bear  mount,  Orange  co, 
1,850  ft. ;  Anthony's  Nose,  Putnam  co^  1^ 
ft.;  and  Bi^eakneok,  Orange  CO.,  1,187  ft  laib. 
The  second  range  extends  N.  K  throngii  SdB* 
van,  Ulster,  and  Greene  counties,  teraunaliDg 
and  culminating  in  the  CatskiU  monntaios  ot 
the  Hudson.  The  highert  peaks  are  Booad 
Top,  High  Peak,  and  Pine  Orchard,  Greene  eo, 
respectively  8,804,  8,718,  and  8,000  ft  hi|^; 
and  Rockland  mount  and  Wahiut  hill,  SnUbn 
CO.,  2,400  and  1,080  ft.  high.  The  BhawofODl 
mountains,  a  hig^  and  continuous  ridge  betweca 
Sullivan  and  Orange  counties,  extttodof  iit« 
the  S<  part  of  Ulster  oo.,  are  the  sztreiMi 

3»ur  of  this  range;  and  the  Hslderbeigiid 
ellibark  mountains  are  q^urs  extending  K. 
from  the  main  range  into  Albany  and  8^ 
harie  counties.  The  third  range  extends  K.  & 
through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Sofaobin^ 
Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  countiea  to  tlw 
Mohawk,  req>pears  on  the  N.  side  cf  i^ 
river,  and  extends  N.  £.  to  Lake  Ohamplia, 
forming  the  mountain  region  in  the  K.  £.  ptft 
of  the  state  known  as  the  Adirondaemov^ 
region.  S.  of  the  Mohawk  this  ran^e  aaBODM 
the  f<Hin  of  broad,  iiregolar  hills;  1^.  of  t^ 
stream  it  is  broken  into  several  distinetipan 
or  ranges,  all  terminating  upon  Lake  Ohtf^ 

Elain.  (SeeADiBOin>AoMoimTAiH&)  Bangnof 
ills  forming  spurs  of  the  AUeghanies  ooo^ 
the  S.  pait  <^  the  W.  half  of  the  state.  Be 
water-shed  that  separates  the  northern  m 
the  southern  drainage  of  western  New  To* 
extends  in  an  hrregolar  line  through  the  aw* 
erly  counties.  That  portion  of  the  atate&a 
this  waterHshed,  and  embracing  the  ff^ 
part  of  the  two  southerly  tiers  of  <5<«"^  " 
almost  entir^y  a  hilly  country.  The  hipjj* 
summits  W.  oi  the  Susquehaima  «e  in  ij^ 
ghany  and  Oattaraugus  counties,  and  are  %vk 
to  8,000  fleet  above  ttde.  N.  ofthewatoNW 
the  face  of  the  country  descends  hi  *  w^^ 
rolling  and  smooth  terraces  toward  I^j^ 
rio,  the  region  between  the  hills  of  the  S^ 
the  level  lands  of  the  N.  being  a  beaflW 
rolling  country.  S.  of  the  hi^ilanda  the  wj- 
flEu>e  is  generally  level  or  l»t>ken  by  ^owhm 
The  river  system  of  the  state  oonsista  of  t*» 
general  divisions,  vix. :  that  part  draiaed^ 
the  great  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrenee,  softt- 
erly;  and  that  part  drained  by  the  HodioB 
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and  other  riyera,  0oiiiherl7.  The  water-shed 
betireen  these  two  divisions  extends  in  an 
irregular  line  from  Lake  Erie  eastward  throndi 
the  southern  tier  of  comities  to  near  the  N*  £. 
eorner  of  Ch^nnn^  co*,  thenoe  N.  E.  to  the 
A^roodac  monntains  in  Essex  oo.,  thence 
8.  £.  to  the  E.  extremity  of  Lake  George,  and 
tbei^De  nearly  due  E.  to  the  K  line  of  the  state. 
The  nOTthem  of  these  divisions  conmsts  of  6 
subdivisions  or  hasins,  viz. :  the  hasin  drained 
bj  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Ontario 
W.  of  Genesee  river ;  the  basin  of  Genesee 
rirer  and  its  tribntaries ;  the  basin  of  Oswego 
riTer  and  its  Mbntariea,  and  the  small  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  between  Genesee 
nd  Oswego  rivers ;  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
lario  £.  of  Oswego  river;  and  the  basin 
Gained  by  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.  The 
soothem  division  consists  of  4  subdivisions, 
▼iz.:  the  Alleghany  basin,  the  Snsqnehanna 
baon,  the  Delaware  basin,  and  the  ba^  of 
the  Hudson. — ^The  state  of  New  York  presents 
*  very  complete  series  of  the  older  rook  forma- 
ticHis,  from  Uie  azoic  up  to  the  lower  members 
of  the  carboniferons ;  bnt  the  groups  of  later 
ige  are  not  represented  in  the  state,  with  few 
exoqi^ns.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secotkdtty  extends  from  N.  E.  New  Jersey  over 
Bockland  co.,  terminating  at  the  Palisades  of 
trap  on  the  W.  edde  of  Tappan  bay.  Some 
tertiarv  deposits  of  the  pliocene  period,  which 
are  of  little  extent,  are  found  on  tne  borders  of 
fht  St  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ohamplain ; 
and  again  the  drift,  or  bowlder  formation, 
oyerspreads  the  whole  state,  and  is  developed 
over  Long  idand  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
dajs  of  such  depth,  that  the  rocky  ledges  are 
ererywhere  concealed  from  view  except  in  a 
few  points  where  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare  on  the 
diore  of  the  East  river  opposite  New  York 
island.  The  great  metamorphic  belt  of  the 
eastern  states  passes  into  New  York  all  al<mg 
its  eastern  line,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Hohawk 
rrrer  it  branches  off  over  nearly  all  the  ragged 
eomtry  which  lies  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Oluumplain.  In  this  district  are  the 
Adinmdac  monntains,  which  have  already  l^n 
described  under  their  own  name.  The  granitic 
•nd  hypersthene  rocks  of  which  they  consist 
spread  almost  to  the  Bt.  Lawrence,  from  which 
the  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  wmch  passes  through  the  town  of 
that  name  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  encircles 
^  great  district  of  azoic  rocks  on  its  N.  and 
W.  ndes;  and  next  to  this,  bordering  the  6t 
liwrenoe,  the  caldferous  sandrock  overlies  the 
Potsdun  sandstone.  The  birdseye.  Black  river, 
ifid  Trenton  limestones  of  the  next  upper 
enmp  of  rocks  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
Jeffimm  co.  on  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  strata  extend  along  the  8.  W.  border 
of  the  azoic  district  through  the  centre  of  Lewis 
00.,  following  the  8.  W.  dde  of  the  Bla(^  river 
to  Norway  in  Herkimer  co.  The  same  calcare- 
•u  rooks  fonn  the  8.  E.  boundary  of  the  azoic 


tract,  extoiding  in  a  narrow  belt  from  the  8.  W. 
to  the  N.  E.  comer  of  8aratCMna  co.,  and  thrice 
to  Whitehall  on  the  border  of  Vermont.  The 
district  of  azoic  rocks  is  also  skirted  along  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Chamj^ain  by  the  same 
limestones,  the  broadest  outspread  of  whidi  is 
against  the  N.  half  of  the  laxe,  and  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  also  appears  in  several  places  on 
this  side.    The  re^n  thus  encircled  is  the 

g*eat  iron  ore  district  of  northern  New  York, 
eds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ores  are  woriied 
chiefly  near  Lake  Ohamplain  and  in  ihe  8.  W. 
part  of  6t.  Lawrence  co. ;  and  in  the  latter 
vicinity  are  the  most  promising  lead  mines  E.  of  ^ 
Wisconsin,  thou^  they  are  not  now  worked.' 
The  country  lying  E.  of  the  Hudson  river  con- 
sists of  the  lower  members  of  the  New  York 
i^stem  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphoeedi 
the  sandstone  passing  into  quartz  root,  tiie 
blue  stratified  limestone  into  the  crystalline  nod 
white  marbles,  and  the  argillaceous  slates  of 
the  Hudson  river  group  into  edlicious,  talcose, 
and  micaceous  slates.  These  changes,  most 
complete  on  the  E.  and  8.  E.  side  of  we  belt  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  along  ita 
continuation  on  the  course  of  the  higfalanda 
across  8.  E.  New  York,  gradually  disappear  to- 
ward the  Hudson  in  Columbia  and  Rensselaer 
COS.  The  unaltered  silurian  rocks  cross  the 
Hudson  river  in  a  belt  reaching  from  the  lower 
comer  of  Dutchess  co.  to  Bondout  in  Ulster 
CO.,  and  extend  into  the  N.  E.  portion  of  New 
Jersey.  The  metamorphic  formations,  consist- 
ing of  the  slates  and  gneiss  with  occasional 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  occupy 
the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester,  and 
the  8.  E.  portion  of  Orange  co.  New  York  isl- 
and consists  of  gneiss,  and  the  same  formation 
stretches  .across  Staten  island  toward  its  reap- 

Eearance  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  formation 
(  split  or  rather  covered  along  its  8.  £.  half 
by  the  secondary  red  sandstone,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Tappan  bay,  ranges  through  Bock- 
land 00.  and  across  New  Jersey  into  rennsyl- 
vania.  This  group  g£  altered  rocks  is  tibe 
repository  of  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron 
ore,  numbers  of  which  have  been  extensively 
worked  near  the  line  of  Mywachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  (8ee  Hxbiatitb.)  In  the  high- 
lands are  many  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  as 
noticed  in  the  article  Ibok.  Numerous  beds 
of  white  marble  also  are  worked  at  several  lo- 
calities, for  an  account  of  which  see  Marblk. 
It  is  in  the  Hudson  river  eiktes  or  lower  Silu- 
rian limestones  that  the  mineral  springs  of 
Saratoga,  Ballston,  8haron,  and  other  places  in 
this  pu*t  of  the  country  are  found.  As  the 
rodcs  of  tiie  Appalachian  system  are  traced 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  those  of  a 
later  period  than  the  Hudson  river  slates,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  river  on  the  general  range 
of  the  outcrop  toward  the«N.  R,  are  deflected 
toward  the  N.  W.  before  reaching  the  Hohawk 
river,  the  ffreat  development  of  azoic  rocks  in 
the  nort^fin  part  of  the  state  seeming  to  split 
and   turn   aside  these   stratified   formations. 
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This  is  the  case  with  all  that  group  of  dlarian 
rooks  which  make  up  the  Shawangnnk  moun- 
tains, and  porsne  their  course  regularlj  with 
this  ridge  from  the  N.  W.  comer  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  Hudson  river  at  Rondout.  The  sum- 
mit and  W.  slope  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  hard  silicious  sandstone,  called  the 
Oneida  conglomerate  or  Shawangunk  grit, 
dipping  toward  the  west,  and  overlying  the 
Hudson  river  slates  that  occupy  the  central 
portion  of  the  ridge.  In  the  valley  W.  of  the 
mountains  are  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the 
Helderherg  and  Hamilton  groups.  These  rocks 
as  they  approach  the  Hudson  river,  sweeping 
around  to  the  W.,  traverse  together  the  great 
length  of  the  state  and  pass  across  the  head  of 
the  Niagara  river  into  Oanada.  The  Oneida 
conglomerate  appears  again  in  Oswego  co.,  run- 
ning out  to  a  point  in  Oneida  co. ;  and  between 
this  and  the  Ions  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Helder- 
herg and  Hamilton  groups  on  the  S.  are  in- 
terposed the  several  intermediate  formations. 
These  are  the  Medina  sandstone,  stretching  along 
the  whole  8.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  part 
ci  Oneida  lake  to  the  N. ;  the  Clinton  group 
of  red  and  variegated  shiues  and  sandstones, 
including  in  its  E.  and  W.  range  the  whole 
of  Oneida  lake,  and  reaching  in  a  narrow  belt 
from  Schoharie  co.  across  the  Niagara  river; 
the  Niagara  limestone  and  shale,  the  outcrop 
of  which  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Olinton  group 
fbom  Oneida* lake  west;  and  lastly  the  Onon- 
daga salt  group,  consisting  of  calcareous  shales, 
ffypseous  marls,  &c.,  extending  from  8haron 
in  Schoharie  co.  past  Syracuse,  and  thence  due 
W.  across  the  Niagara  river.  In  these  forma- 
tions the  valuable  mineral  productions  are  the 
lead  and  copper  ores  of  the  Shawangunk  grit 

isee  Lsad),  the  fossiliferous  iron  ores  of  the 
)linton  ffroup  near  Oneida  lake,  and  the  salt 
wells  and  gypsum  beds  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group. — Overlying  the  Hamilton  group,  the 
next  formation  on  the  W.  and  the  8.  is  the 
series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  shales  com- 
prised in  the  Portage  and  Ohemung  groups. 
These  overspread  the  whole  soutiiem  por- 
tion of  New  York  as  far  E.  as  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  e^nds,  and  toward  the  N.  £. 
the  formation  reaches  into  Greene  and  Albany 
COS.  Its  northern  line  is  along  the  N.  portion 
of  Wyoming  co.  and  across  the  middle  portions 
of  Sieneca  and  Oayuffa  lakes.  Jn  Delaware. 
Greene,  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Ulster  ana 
Broome  cos.,  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of 
the  Catskill  group  overspread  me  Portage  and 
ChemuuK  rocks ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Oats- 
kills,  and  at  a  few  localities  in  Delaware  and 
Sullivan  cos.,  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomer- 
ate, which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, c^s  the  highest  summits.  Had  these 
hills  been  100  feet  higher,  they  would  have  in- 
cluded one  or  mora  of  the  lower  coal  beds. 
(See  Catskill  Mountains.)  This  is  the  nearest 
approach  in  New  York  to  the  carboniferous 
formation.  In  Pennsylvania  beds  A  coal  are 
found  within  6  m.  of  the  line  of  the  state ;  but 


the  gentle  rising  of  the  strata  toward  the  K 
brings  the  lower  formations  of  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  groups  to  the  surface  before  reaching 
the  state  line.  The  Portage,  underlying  th« 
shales  of  the  Chemung,  chiefly  ccmsists  of  tlids- 
bedded  sandstones  of  dose  grain  and  of  gray 
and  bluish  colors.  These  are  quarried  in  UM^ 
Greene,  Seneca,  and  Albany  cos.  for  flaggmg 
stones,  and  are  sent  to  New  York  to  the  amoaK 
of  several  million  feet  annually.  Thej  an 
shipped  from  Kingston^  Saugerties,  Coxsac^ 
Bristol,  and  New  Baltimore.  The  formatkm 
also  aflfbrds  grindstones,  wh^ch  are  quarried  ia 
difierent  parts  of  its  range.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  state  the  sandstones  are  sometima 
of  a  bituminous  character.  At  Rockrille  in 
Alleghany  co.,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Hall,  the 
clothes  of  the  quarrymen  even  acquire  the  odst 
of  bitumen,  and  the  water  of  the  springs,  though 
clear,  tastes  of  the  same  subs^oe.  At  a 
number  of  places  in  Alleghany,  Cattarsogos, 
and  Chautauqua  cos.,  springs  of  petrdeum  or 
rock  oil  issue  from  the  rocks  of  tins  group,  aod 
jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  sometimeB 
accompany  the  oil,  and  are  also  seen  babbling 
up  in  the  standing  and  miming  waters,  eape- 
cially  of  Cattaraugus  co.  A  few  miles  ahofe 
La  Grange  the  gas  is  reported  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  constant  flame.  At  Fredoma  in 
Chautauqua  co.  the  supply  is  so  abundant  tbst 
it  has  louff  been  used  for  lighting  the  tovn. 
The  liffhthouse  at  Portland  on  Lake  Erie  ii 
supplied  with  it,  and  near  ForrestvOle  it  is  abo 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  economical  applicatioo. 
The  petroleum,  wmch  until  recently  nas  been 
deemed  of  little  importance,  is  attracting  mndi 
interest  since  the  great  developments  of  Ijushk- 
ful  oil  in  the  neighboring  region  of  Pennsjlvanis, 
and  operations  are  alrc^y  commenced  fortest- 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  spring  at  Cuba  in  ilk- 

fhany  CO.  and  other  points.  (SeePBTBOLiuiL)- 
'he  rock  formations  from  the  Potsdun  sandstone 
up,  which  have  been  named,  together  with  their 
various  subdivisions,  constitute  what  is  caDed 
the  New  York  system,  and  with  the  carbonif- 
erous ffroup  complete  the  Appalachian  splt&a. 
Thougn  the  whole  series  is  found  in  Pennqrl- 
vaifla,  the  formations  below  the  carbonifiBroQi 
are  more  folly  developed  in  New  York,  and 
are  especially  richer  m  fossils.  In  this  state 
therefore  they  have  been  studied  to  the  be^ 
advantage,  and  when  recognized  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  generally  known  by  the 
names  given  to  them  by  the  New  York  geolo- 
fists.  The  series  is  presented  in  tabolar  form 
m  the  artide  Gxolooy  (vol.  ^ii.  p.  157).  ^' 
cept  in  the  N.  and  £.  portions  of  the  state,  the 
formations  lie  but  slightly  indined  from  the 
horizontal ;  but  the  general  dip  being  toward 
the  S.,  lower  formations  constantly  ^P^ Jf 
one  travels  from  Pennsylvania  northward. 
Many  of  the  groups  are  in  great  part  made  np 
of  limestones,  and  even  among  the  shales  and 
slates  of  the  others  calcareous  strata  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  effect  of  this  wide 
distribution  of  ealcareous  matter  has  been  to 
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liBiire  s  general  ferUlit j  of  soil^  and  to  give  to 
Kew  York  a  high  position  among  the  agricnl- 
taral  states  of  tne  Union. — The  soil  and  tem- 
perature of  New  York  are  well  adapted  to  the 
racoessfhl  cultivation  of  most  of  the  crops  and 
finits  of  the  temperate  zone.    Somewhat  more 
than  one  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  state  is 
improved  and  nnder  successful  cultivation ;  87 
per  cent  of  the  improved  land  is  devoted  to 
pasturage,  25  per  cent  to  meadow  lands,  87  per 
cent  to  the  raising  of  oats,  Indian  comj  wheats 
buckwheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  1  per  cent  to 
the  minor  crops  and  gardens.    In  the  northern 
coonties  and  tne  higmand  regions  along  the  S. 
border  and  upon  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep 
raising  and  dairy  farming  are  the  almost  exelu- 
rive  agricultural  pursuits ;  while  the  low  lands 
that  form  ^e  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
¥.  portion  of  the  state  are  best  adapted  to 
grain  growing.    Broom  com  has  long  been  the 
stifle  crop  of  the  Mohawk  valley  intervales ; 
tobacco  is  extensively  raised  in  the  Chemung 
raHey,  and  parts  of  Onondaga  and  Wayne  cos. ; 
hops  are  a  leading  product  of  Madison,  Oneida, 
Otoego,  and  Schoharie  cos.;  grapes  are  snccess- 
fnllj  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  be- 
low the  highlands,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Long 
island,  and  m  several  of  the  lake  valleys  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.    Maple  susar  is  an 
important  product  of  the  northern  aud  central 
portioDs;  and  fruits,  particularly  apples,  peach- 
es, pears,  and  strawberries,  are  grown  m  the 
western  counties  N.  of  the  water-shed.    Large 
tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  are 
devoted  to  market  gardens  and  to  furnishing 
the  city  with  milk.    The  climate,  being  modi- 
fied and  governed  by  the  configuration  of  the 
Borfiice,  li^tude,  elevations  above  tide,  charac- 
ter of  soil,  and  geological  formation,  possesses 
a  wider  range  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.     Those  portions  affected  by  the 
winds  from  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lakes  are 
more  even  in  temperature  and  suffer  less  se- 
verely from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the 
early  frosts  of  aatumn  than  any  other  portionf 
of  country  in  the   same   latitude   not  thus 
affected.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  state, 
as  determined  fk'om  observations  made  at  58 
meteorological   stations,  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  to  26  years,  is  46.49''.     The  mean 
length  of  the  season  of  vegetation,  from  the 
first  blooming  of  apples  to  the  first  killing 
frost  is  174  cuiys ;  while  on  Long  iahind  it  is 
l^  days  longer,  and  in  St  Lawrence  co.  22 
days  shorter.    The  mean  annual  fall  of  water 
in  the  forms  of  ndn  and  snow  is  40.98  Inches. 
—The  most  noted  waterfalls  in  the  state  are 
l^iagara  Ms,  in  Nii^ura  river,  2,900  ft.  wide 
lad  IfiS  ft  high;    Fortage  falls  in  Genesee 
rirer,  consisting  of  2  falls,  of  70  ft  and  110 
ft  and  a  series  of  rapids  150  ft. ;  Genesee  falls 
in  Genesee  river,  at  and  below  Rochester,  con- 
nsttng  of  8  falls,  of  96  ft,  25  ft.,  and  84  ft., 
^ritfain  a  distance  of  2i  m. ;  Trenton  falls,  in 
^est  Canada  creek,  Herkimer  co.,  consisting  of 
fi  oaacades  with  a  total  M  of  200  ft  in  i  m.  • 


Taghanio  falls,  Tompkms  co.,  280  ft ;  Ohit- 
tenango  frills  in  Chittenango  creek,  Madison 
CO.,  186  ft. ;  Lyons  falls,  in  Black  river,  Lewii 
CO.,  flowing  down  an  inclined  plane  68  ft  at  an 
angle  of  60^  ;  Zaaterskill  falls,  Greene  co., 
conusting  of  2  falls,  175  ft.  and  85  ft ;  Baker^a 
falls,  Washington  co.,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  fsJls  and  rapids,  having  a  total  descent  of  76 
ft  in  60  rods;  Cohoes  falls  in  the  Mohawk, 
near  its  mouth,  with  a  total  frJl  including 
rapids  of  108  ft ;  Glen^s  falls,  Warren  co.,  50 
ft ;  Hi^  falls,  in  the  Hudson,  Warren  co.,  60 
ft. ;  High  falls,  Ulster  co.,  50  ft ;  the  An  Sable 
falls,  in  Wilmington,  Essex  co.,  100  ft ;  Enfield 
falls,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cas- 
cades with  a  total  fall  of  280  ft ;  Buttermilk 
falls,  Genesee  co.,  90  ft. ;  and  the  falls  in  Fall, 
creek,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  5  falls  with 
a  total  descent  of  over  500  ft.  in  1  m.  In  East 
Canada  creek,  about  2i  m.  from  its  mouth,  it 
a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids,  having  a  total 
fall  of  75  ft.  in  80  rods.  Upon  Stone  Bridge 
creek,  Warren  co.,  is  a  natural  bridge  40  ft. 
high,  80  ft.  broad,  and  247  ft.  long.  Dover 
Stone  church,  Dutchess  co.,  is  a  ravine  25  ft 
wide  at  the  bottom,  1  to  8, ft.  wide  at  the  top, 
about  40  ft.  long,  and  40  to  50  ft.  high.  Near 
Kyserike,  Ulster  co.,  is  a  cave  which  haa  been 
explored  ^^  m.  from  its  entrance.  On  Black 
river,  at Lyon^s falls,  are  the  "Pictured Rocks;" 
and  in  Onondaga  co.  are  the  "  Oratean  Lakea" 
and  "Green  LakesJ*^  The  principal  mineral 
and  medicinal  springs  are  the  salt  springs  of 
Onondaga  co.,  from  which  over  7,000,000  bush- 
els of  salt  are  annually  manufactured;  Sara- 
toga Springs;  New  Lebanon  and  8tockport| 
Oolumbia  co. ;  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  co. ; 
Richfield,  Otsego  co. ;  Avon,  Livingston  co. ; 
Clifton,  Ontario  co. ;  Sharon,  Schoharie  co. ; 
Ohittenongo,  Madison  co. ;  and  Alabama,  Gen- 
esee CO.  The  Lake  ridge,  a  slight  elevation 
resembling  an  ancient  shore  or  beach,  extends 
from  near  Niagara  river  into  Monroe  co.,  at  a 
distance  of  4  to  8  m.  fr^m  Lake  Ontario.  East 
of  Genesee  river  this  ridge  is  not  continuous, 
but  its  line  may  be  traced  nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  near  its  point  of 
egress  from  the  lake.  A  second  ridge,  called 
"  the  Mountain  ridge,"  a  few  miles  S.  of  the 
Lake  ridge,  extends  from  Canada  West  across 
Niagara  river,  just  above  Lewiston,  and  nearly 
pardlel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  into  St 
Lawrence  co. ;  and  down  this  ridffe  flow  all  the 
larger  streams  that  empty  into  Lake  Ontario. 
"  Rock  City,"  Alleghany  co.,  upon  a  summit 
1^400  ft.  above  the  surround^g  valleys,  con- 
sists of  a  tract  of  40  acres  covered  wiUi  roeka 
broken  into  regular  layers  forming  streets  and 
alleys.  The  most  remarkable  public  works  in 
^e  state  are  the  Croton  aqueduct,  supplying 
the  city  of  New  York  with  water,  8  ft.  5^  in. 
high,  7  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  40^  m.  long,  costing 
$8,575,000 ;  Niagara  suspension  bridge,  821  ft 
long,  247  ft.  above  the  water,  and  costing 
$400,000 ;  Portage  bridge,  on  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  dty  raihroad,  800  ft  long,  284  ft 
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abore  th0  bed  of  Genesee  rirer,  costing  $175,- 
000,  ftod  the  largest  wooden  struotore  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  Lewiston  suspension  bridge, 
849  ft  long,  20  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  above  the  water, 
oosting  $58.000 ;  Cascade  bridge  over  the  Del* 
aware,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  250 
ft.  long,  190  ft.  high,  24  ft.  wide,  consisting  of 
a  shigle  arch,  and  costing  $70,000 ;  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  hydranlio  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  Lock* 
port  hydriuilic  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  locks  in 
the  Erie  canal  at  Lodcport  and  Oohoes ;  the 
aqnedoct  of  the  Erie  canal  across  the  Mohawk 
near  Ck>hoes,  l,187i  ft-  long,  26  ft;,  hish,  and 
resting  on  26  piers ;  and  the  Erie  canal  aono- 
dnct  across  Genesee  river  at  Rochester. — ^The 
agricultural  products  of  the  state,. according  to 
the  census  of  1865,  were  as  follows:  8,256,941 
tons  of  haj,  194,846  bushels  of  grass  seed,  9,- 
092,402  of  wheat,  27,015,296  of  oats,  8,089,488 
of  rje,  8,568,540  of  barley,  2,481,079  of  buck- 
wheat, 19,290,692  of  Indian  com,  15,191,852 
of  potatoes,  705,968  of  peas,  244,079  of  beans, 
985,523  of  turnips,  478,277  of  carrots,  15,027 
of  onions,  16,662  of  clover  seed,  87,094  of  flax 
seed,  4,907,556  lbs.  of  flax,  7,192,254  of  hops, 
946,508  of  tobacco,  18,668,881  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, 278,689  bbls.  of  cider,  4,985,816  lbs.  of 


maple  sugar,  86,092  gaUs.  of  maple  molai^ 
18,182  galls,  of  wine,  2,557,876  lbs.  of  honej, 
188,084  of  wax,  90,298,074  of  butter,  88,944^. 
250  of  cheese,  20,965,861  galls,  of  milk  aold, 
9,281,959  lbs.  of  wool,  1,510  tons  of  broom  oon, 
1,611  bushels  of  grapes,  115,411  of  pesehei^ 
84,492  of  dried  fruit,  and  65,677  of  other  froiti, 
including  pears,  cherries,  currants,  plums,  ber- 
ries, &c.  The  products  of  the  market  gudsu 
were  sold  for  $1,188,682,  garden  seeds  for 
$40,889,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  for  tl4S,- 
828,  eggs  for  $1,860,678,  and  misoeUaneons  ag- 
ricultural products  for  $1,421,750.  Aocordisf 
to  the  same  census,  the  live  stock  eonsiited  oi 
579,715  horses,  2,254  mules,  2,106,465  nett  cat- 
tle, 1,068,427  cows,  1,069,792  swine,  and  MlV 
024  sheep,  and  the  poul^  sold  amounted  to 
$1,076,698.— The  manufaoturing  interestoof  tin 
state  are  ver  j  extensive,  and  in  man j  sectioiii 
they  surpass  those  of  agriculture  or  oommeroew 
Since  the  completion  of  the  lines  of  internal  im- 
provements, manufactures  have  received  more 
attention,  and  now  flourishing  establiahmeaU 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
state.  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  atatia- 
tics  of  the  most  important  manufactorea,  a^ 
cording  to  the  state  census  of  1855 : 
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— ^The  position  of  New  York  gives  it  peculiar 
facilities  for  maritime  affairs,  and  through  its 
ports  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  &  earned  on.  The  federal  govem- 
ment  has  established  11  districts  within  the 
state  for  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  the 
principal  offices  in  these  districts  are  located 
severallv  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  Platts- 
burff,  Ogdensburg,  Oape  Vincent,  Beckett's 
Harbor,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Lewiston,  Buffalo, 
and  Dunkirk.  The  total  amount  of  customs 
collected  at  all  the  ports  of  entrv  in  the  United 
States  for  the  jear  1857  was  $68,875,905.05, 
of  which  sum  |48,510,758.79  was  collected  at 
the  offices  in  this  state.  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 


1859,  was  5,145,087  tons,  of  which  amooat 
1.629,451  tons  belonged  to  the  ports  of  Nev 
York.  The  movement  of  shipping  in  tbeatata 
in  that  year  was  as  follows : 
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Value  of  imports,  $229,181,849,  of  which  $185,- 
816,984  was  in  American  vessels ;  value  of  ex- 
ports, $104,726,546,  of  which  $59,295,645  wtf 
in  American  vessels.  In  the  same  yesr,  lOT 
vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  with  sn  8ggr8> 
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gite  burden  of  16,814  tons.    The  stutistics  of 
tlie  Ouuida  trade  for  the  jear  ending  June  dO. 
1856,  present  the  following  results:  value  of 
imports  from  the  Canadas,  duty  fk^e,  into  the 
United  States,  $14,752,256;    into  New  York 
Btate,  $7,918,092;  value  of  exports  to  the  Cana- 
das paying  duties,  from  the  United  States,  $28,- 
651,727;  fit)m  New  York,  $15,806,619.    Ves- 
mIs  entered  from  Cana^an  ports  in  1868: 
American  2,666,  foreign  8,280,  total  6,846; 
cleared:  American  2,664^  foreign  8,649,  total 
6,118.   Tonnage  entered :  American  1,186,682, 
foreign    708,898,    total    1,889,980;    cleared: 
American  1.124,041,  foreign  698,768,  total  1,* 
822,809. — ^The  fisheries  of  the  state  are  quite 
sabordinate  to  the  other  branches  of  industry. 
On  June  80,  1869,  only  8,768  tons  of  shipping 
belonging  to  this  state  were  employed  in  the 
whale  fiweriea,  while  the  total  of  whaling  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States  at  the  same  date  was 
185,728  tons.      Large  numbers  of  fishermen 
obtam  a  livelihood  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
ihores  and  in  the  bays  of  Lons  island ;  while 
about  $100,000  worth  of  shad  are  annually 
taken  m  Uie  Hudson  below  the  highlands,  and 
$80,000  worth  of  stur^^eon  from  the  same  riv- 
er are  annually  sold  m  the  Albany  markets. 
There  are  also  extenmve  fisheries  on  the  great 
lakes,  especially  near  the  £.  end  of  Lake  On- 
tirio;  and  in  Ohanmont  bay  10,000  bbls.  of 
herring  and  whitefish  have  been  taken  in  a 
ringle  season. — ^The  following  table*  exhibits 
the  extent  and  cost  of  the  railroads   lying 
vhofly  or  partly  in  the  state  on  Oct  1,  1869 : 
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There  are  in  addition  49.65  m.  of  horse  rail- 
road in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
costing  $6,671,528.74.  The  capital  stock  &i  the 
above  named  roads  was  $89,068,200;  paid  in 
capital,  $72,900,911.79;  funded  and  floating 
debt,  $78,118,567.42 ;  number  of  passengers  oar^ 
ried  during  the  year  ending  Oct  1, 1869, 61,886,- 
998;  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers, 
870,989,486 ;  tons  of  freight  carried,  8,869,288 : 
cost  of  operating  roads,  $6,669,165.81 ;  total 
earnings,  $20,841,877.62;  interest  paid,  $8,- 
824,988.97;  net  income,  $8,626,269.70;  amount 
of  dividends,  $2,686,718.  lliere  were  also 
608.42  m.  of  railroad  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion at  the  same  date.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  extent  of  the  state  canals  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  tolls  received  from  the  same,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1869 : 
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The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  the  property 
of  an  incorporMed  company,  is  109  m.  long  (88 
m.  being  in  this  state) ;  the  present  capital  of 
the  company  is  $7,600,000 ;  the  tolls  in  1867 
amounted  to  $486,198.44.— The  business  of 
banking,  as  now  pursued  under  the  banking 
laws  of  this  state,  m  utility  and  safety,  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  the  banking  system  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  were 
800  banks  of  issue,  whose  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows: Liabilities:  capital,  $110,997,040;  cir- 
culation, $87,780,266;  deposits,  $107,772,208; 
profits  on  hand,  $11,888,946.  Resources:  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  Ac,  $287,264,819;  specie, 
$22,026,187;  real  estate,  $8,647,608;  total, 
$267,988,469.— On  Jan.  1,  1860,  there  were 
97  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  with 
a  capital  paid  in  of  $20,007,000 ;  total  as- 
sets, $26,828,884.21;  liabilities,  $2,144,658; 
amount  received  in  cash  premiums,  $6,421,* 
842.64;  losses  paid  durin;  the  year,  $2,681,- 
986.08;  dividends  paid,  $2,851,722.74;  out* 
standing  risks,  $719,267,809.62.  There  were 
82  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $4,798,506.17;  premium  notes,  $4,- 
691,181.99;  other  assets,  $627,862.16;  liabili- 
ties, $96,066.48 ;  cash  premiums  paid  during 
the  year,  $194,408.11 ;  losses  paid,  $94,501.71 ; , 
outstanding  risks,  $87,810,910.92.  There  were 
14  marine  insurance  companies,  whose  total 
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assets  amonnteu  m  $20,982,067.80;  premiums 
earned,  $12,939,201.68;  losses  and  expendi- 
tures, $9,446,298.09.  There  were  22  fire  and 
marine  insoranoe  compames  of  other  states 
transaothig  business  in  this  state;  the  total 
capital  of  these  companies  was  $14,065,219; 
total  assets,  $26,161,079.65 ;  cash  premiums  re- 
ceived in  this  state,  $1,860,512.75;  dividends 
paid,  $1,880,268 ;  outstanding  risks,  $779,801,- 
816.87.  The  life  insurance  companies,  8  in 
number,  report  a  capital  and  accumulations 
of  $12,090,815.24;  cash  premiums  reoeived, 
$1,801,184.82 ;  premium  notes  received,  $212,- 
242.02 ;  outstanding  risks  for  life,  $68,203,270 ; 
for  shorter  terms,  $3,944,166.82.  There  were 
7  life  insurance  companies  of  other  states  trans- 
acting business  in  this  state ;  these  companies 
reported  a  capital  and  accumulations  of  $8,- 
906,999.27 ;  cash  premiums  received,  $1,898,- 
263.74;  premium  notes  received,  $558,484.88 ; 
outstandmg  risks  for  life,  $65,950,851.50;  for 
shorter  terms,  $8,349,690.  There  were  also  6 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  transacting 
business  in  the  state ;  these  companies  had 
$594,000  on  deposit  in  trust  in  the  state  insu- 
rance department. — ^According  to  the  state  cen- 
sus of  1855,  there  were  5,077  places  of  worship, 
of  which  882  were  Baptbt,  85  Ohristian,  801 
Congregational,  16  Disciples',  4  Evanffelical, 
100  Evangelical  Lutheran,  134  Friends^  11 
German  Evanc^lical  Reformed,  19  Jewish  syn- 
agogues, 6  Mennonite,  1,580  Methodist,  4  Mora- 
vian, 3  ITew  Jerusalem,  710  Presbyterian,  846 
Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Communion  of  True  In- 
spiration, 8  Protestant  (miscellaneous),  260  R^ 
formed  Dutch,  291  Roman  Catholic,  8  Second 
Advent,  8  Shakers',  7  True  Dutch,  152  union, 
Bethel,  and  free,  16  Unitarian,  and  188  Univer- 
salist.  The  total  value  of  churches  and  lots  was 
$27,769,828;  of  other  real  estate,  $3,710,816. 
The  salaries  of  the  clergy  amounted  to  $2,411,- 
683. — ^According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 

?rear  ending  Sept  80, 1859,  the  number  of  pub- 
ic schools  in  the  state  was  11,621,  of  which 
number  827  were  free  schools,  and  the  remain- 
der were  supported  by  income  from  the  com- 
mon school  nind,  state  and  county  taxes,  and 
district  rate  bills;  number  of  school  houses, 
11,576 ;  number  of  children  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age,  1,272,486 ;  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  851,588 ;  teachers  employed, 
males  8,515,  females  17,896 ;  teachers  employed 
6  months  or  over,  14,659 ;  average  length  of 
school  during  the  year  in  the  ruru  districts,  7f 
months;  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  city 
schools,  $885.48  per  annum ;  in  the  rural  dia- 
tricts,  $15.93  per  month  (over  }  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  were  females,  and  in  the 
rural  districts  the  compensation  often  included 
board) :  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries, 
1,271,279 ;  total  cost  of  support  of  schools, 
$9,664,617.57.  The  school  money  apportioned 
,  for  the  year  1860  was  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources :  from  common  school  fhnd,  $155,- 
$00;  from  U.  S.  deposit  ftmd,  $165,000;  from 


state  school  tax,  $1,058,878.04.  The  nombv 
of  private  schools  was  1,520,  and  the  eetimstad 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  same  wis  50,. 
000.  The  number  of  academies  subject  to  dM 
visitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  oni- 
versity  in  1859  was  208,  from  185  of  whidi  re- 
ports were  received.  According  to  ^ese  re- 
ports, 993  teachers  (481  males  and  512  femak^ 
were  employed ;  the  total  number  of  papils  la 
attendance  during  the  previous  year  was  86,7)1, 
of  which  number  21,301  pursued  dassieslBtod- 
ies  4  months  or  more.  The  value  of  building^ 
lots,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  endowments  wti 
$2,694,695;  and  the  total  indebtmentof  aUtbe 
institutions  was  $279,168.  The  income  from 
personal  property  and  real  estate  was  $31,044; 
from  tuition  fees,  $337,771 ;  from  the  literataw 
fund,  $39,869;  from  regents  of  the  univenitj 
for  the  education  of  common  school  teadMn, 
$15,738 ;  from  other  sources,  $158,990;  tot^ 
annual  revenue,  $578,412 ;  paid  salaries  d 
teachers,  $410,614;  total  annual  ezpraditorea, 
$558,318;  number  of  volumes  in  libraries, 
99,940.  The  regents  of  the  univereitj  hare 
made  provisions  for  the  education  of  tc^en, 
by  T"ftgi"g  an  annual  appropriation  to  oertiin 
academies  to  defray  the  expense  of  instrocdqg 
a  teachers'  class  at  least  4  months  or  one  tenn 
in  each  year.  In  1859  teachers'  claves  were 
formed  in  90  academies,  and  1,804  teacben 
(711  males  and  1,098  females)  received  inflbw- 
tion.  I^e  state  normal  school,  situated  at  Al- 
bany, was  established  in  1844;  to  Sept  1851, 
it  had  fiimished  tuition,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  to  8,288  pupils,  of  which  number  1,130 
(502  males  and  618  females)  had  been  grsdo- 
ated  from  the  institution ;  the  number  of  pi- 
pils  for  the  scholastic  year  1858-*9  was  812  (lOt 
males  and 209  females);  number  (^  graduate!, 
63  (21  males  and  42  females) ;  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  10.  An  expenmeotil 
school  is  connected  with  the  institution,  la 
1859  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  50  eova* 
ties,  at  which  6,766  teachers  received  instn^ 
tion  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  $i,9Sl.l& 
The  state  contains  14  colleges,  viz. :  Oolmnto, 
at  New  York ;  Union,  at  Schenectady ;  HibB- 
ton,  at  Clinton;  Hobart,  at  Geneva;  nm?8^ 
sity  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  Madison  nnifar- 
sity,  at  Hamilton ;  St  John's,  at Fordham;  bbI- 
versity  of  Rochester;  Troy  university;  G«w- 
see  college  at  lima;  Elndra  female  college; 
Ingham  university,  at  Le  Roy;  New  York  state 
agricultural  college,  at  Ovid;  and  People's  cw- 
lege,  at  Havana.  The  last  two  are  not  jetm^ 
in  operation.  The  aggregate  number  of  pronf* 
sors  and  tutors  in  the.fint  10  of  these  instiln- 
tions  (all  that  reported)  for  the  scholastic  yesr 
1858-'9  was  127;  number  of  students,  1,6W; 
graduates,  230 ;  volumes  in  libraries,  110,^; 
total  value  of  buildings,  lots,  libraries,  and  sp- 
paratus,  $897,989.  There  are  7  medical  coIwg« 
m  the  state,  viz. :  college  of  phyddans  and  »»• 
geons.  New  York ;  medical  department  of  w 
university  of  the  ci^  of  New  York ;  New  Yoff 
medical  college ;  metar<^litan  medical  college; 
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Mbtnj  medical  college ;  Geneva  medical  col- 
lege ;  and  mescal  department  of  the  nniy ersity 
g(  Bnflfklo.  Total  number  of  professors  for  the 
Tear  1659,  67;  students,  868;  graduates,  266. 
The  same  year  the  state  contained  10  theological 
seminaries,  as  follows :  general  theological  semi- 
nary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  New 
Yoric ;  theological  department  of  Hartwick  seni- 
inaiy ;  theological  department  of  Martin  Luther 
college,  Buffalo ;  Rochester  theological  semina- 
ry; St.  Joseph^s  theological  seminary,  Fordham 
(discontinued  in  1860) ;  theological  department 
of  St  Lawrence  university,  Canton ;  theologi- 
eal  department  of  Madison  university,  Hamil- 
ton; Anbum  theological  seminary;  theological 
seminary  of  Associate  Reformed  church,  iSTew- 
bniv;  and  union  theological  seminary.  New 
Yore.  Number  of  professors,  80;  students, 
about  300.— The  state  of  New  York  contains  a 
large  number  of  charitable  institutions.  The 
institntion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York 
dtj,  in  1859,  reported  808  pupils,  of  whom  220 
▼ere  supported  by  the  state  at  an  expense  of 
$150  each  per  annum.  The  New  York  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  reported  for  the  year  ending 
Od  1, 1859, 175  pupils  appointed  by  the  state ; 
total  number  of  pupils  about  200.  The  state 
hmadc  asylum  at  Utica  was  openied  in  1848, 
and  to  Jan.  1, 1859  (a  period  of  16  years),  5,516 


patients  had  been  treated,  of  whom  4,896  had 
been  discharged,  2,226  had  recovered,  801  were 
improved,  1,194  unimproved,  686  had  died,  and 
89  were  not  insane.  The  number  treated  in  1858 
was  Y87 ;  average  number  annually  for  16  years, 
881.  The  New  York  state  asylum  for  idiots  at 
Syracuse  has  been  in  successM  operation  as  a 
state  institution  for  6  years ;  average  number  of 
pupils  annualljt,  over  100 ;  number  m  1860,  140 ; 
cost  of  building,  $75,000.  The  buildings  for 
the  state  inebriate  asylum*  at  Binghamton  are 
being  erected.  During  the  year  1858, 108,499 
county  and  22,205  town  paupers  were  relieved 
or  supported,  of  whom  18,422  (6,219  males  and 
7,208  females)  were  in  poorhouses.  Of  tl^e 
whole  number  relieved,  65,212  were  foreigners, 
4,246  were  lunatics,  1,082  idiots,  and  es'mutes. 
The  total  expenses  foi^support  of  the  poor 
were  $1,491,891.28.  The  house  of  refuge  at 
Randall^s  island  during  the  year  1860  received 
about  1,000  children,  of  whom  550  (445  boys 
and  105  girls)  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  western  house  of  refuge  at  Roch- 
ester received  186  boys,  discharge  145,  5  es- 
caped, 8  died,  and  409  remained ;  total  number 
of  inmates  during  the  year,  562.  There  are 
state  prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Danne- 
mora,  Glinton  co.  The  reports  from  these  for 
the  year  1860  show  the  following  statistics: 
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Keedred  dorinf:  jenr  ending  Bept  80, 18<tO. 
Diiehsrged,  died,  pardoned,  and  etcaped. . . . 
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On  Sept.  80,  1860,  the  Sing  Sing  prison  con- 
tained 187  femide  convicts.  The  Auburn  pri- 
son contains  an  asylum  for  insane  convicts, 
opoied  in  Feb.  1859,  from  which  date  to  Sept. 
80,  1860,  69  convicts  had  been  received,  and 
14  ^acharged.  The  state  also  contains  5  peni- 
tentiariea  or  workhouses,  in  Albany,  Buffalo, 
^Kinga  CO.  (near  the  south  line  of  Brooklyn), 
New  York  (on  Blaokwell's  island),  and  Onon- 
daga 00.  (it  Syracuse). — ^In  1855  the  news- 
papers and  the  periodicals  published  in  the 
state  wwe  as  follows:  78  daily,  18  tri-weekly, 
16  send-weekly,  411  weekly,  18  semi-monthly, 
118  monthly,  16  quarterly,  2  semi-annual,  and 
16  annual;  total  newspapers,  559 ;  other  peri- 
odieala,  112.  For  the  year  1859  the  organized 
mifitia  was  composed  of  8  divisions,  26  brig- 
ade, 64  regiments,  and  in  the  aggregate  18,846 
men.— The  legislative  department  consists  of  a 
s^iate  and  assembly,  the  former  composed  of 
32  members  chosen  by  cdngle  districts  eveiy  2 
yean,  the  whole  number  being  chosen  at  once, 
^  the  hitter  of  128  members  elected  annually 
bysiag^  districts;  pay  of  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, $8  a  day  for  not  more  than  100  days, 
and  mfleage.  The  executive  department  con- 
^  of  a  governor  elected  for  2  years,  salary 
tiOOO  and  house  rent ;  a  lieutenant-governor, 
elected  for  the  same  time,  salary  during  the 
leaiionof  the  legislature  $6  a  day  and  mileage ; 


secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  state 
engineer  and  surveyor,  each  $2,500  a  year,  and 
attorney-general  $2,000  a  year,  all  elected  by 
the  people.  The  chief  officers  of  the  adminis- 
trative department  are  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  $2,500 ;  19  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, without  salary ;  superintendent  of  ^e 
banking  department,  $5,000;  superintendent 
of  the  insurance  department ;  8  inspectors  of 
state  prisons,  each  $1,600;  8  canal  commis- 
sioners, each  $2,000 ;  auditor  of  canal  depart- 
ment, $2,600 ;  8  canal  appraisers,  each  $2,000 ; 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  $500 ; 
and  8  state  assessors.  The  officers  of  the 
judiciary  department  are  8  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  88  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  salary  $8,500  each  per  annum; 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  state  reporter, 
each  $2,000.  The  state  is  divided  into  2  fed- 
eral judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  held  a 
district  court.  The  officers  of  this  court  in 
each  district  are  a  district  judge,  attorney, 
marshal,  and  clerk.  These  courts  have  nearly 
concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  in 
offences  against  the  federal  laws.  An  appeal 
lies  from  the  district  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
fr^m  thence  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  The 
state  courts  consist  of  a  court  fbr  the  trial  of 
impeachments,  the  court  of  appeals,  the  an- 
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preme  court,  and  the  court  of  orer  and  termi* 
ner.  The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 
is  composed  of  the  senate  and  the  judges  of  the 
conrt  of  appeals ;  it  is  a  conrt  of  record.  The 
conrt  of  appeals  is  composed  of  8  Judges,  6  of 
whom  constitate  a  qaonun ;  it  has  power  to 
correct  and  reverse  all  proceedings  of  ihe  su- 
preme conrt  The  supreme  court  has  general 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  ^and  power  to 
review  the  judgments  of  the  county  courts. 
The  county  courts  are  held  hy  the  county 
judge,  assbted  by  2  justices  of  the  peace  elect- 
ed annually  for  the  purpose.  The  judge  also 
performs  the  duties  of  surrogate;  but  in  coun- 
tfts  having  a  population  of  over  40,000,  the  le- 
gislature may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  sur- 
rogate.* Oounty  courts  have  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  where  theftunount  in  dispute  is  not 
above  $2,000 ;  in  actions  for  damages  for  in- 
jury to  the  person  or  trespass  upon  property 
not  exceeding  $500 ;  in  replevin  suits  of  prop- 
erty not  valued  above  $1,000 ;  for  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  sale  of  real  estate  of  infants,  par- 
tition of  lands,  admeasurement  of  dower,  satis- 
flustion  of  judgments  over  $76,  and  the  care 
and  custody  of  lunatics  and  habitual  drunkards. 
Surrogates'  courts  have  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  of  probate.  Justices'  courts 
have  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  $100  in 
value;  in  criminal  cases  for  imposing  fines 
not  exceeding  $50,  and  of  imprisonment  in  the 
county  gaol  not  exceeding  6  months.  The 
judges  and  justices  are  all  elected  by  the  people. 
— ^At  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  S.  E.  part 
of  New  York  was  inhabited  by  several  subor- 
dinate tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Al- 
gonquin race,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
state  by  the  celebrated  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois 
stock.  The  names  of  places  bequeathed  by  the 
various  tribes  indicate  to  what  race  they  be- 
longed; the  Algonauin  words  being  harsh  and 
full  of  gutturals,  while  the  Iroquois  names  are 
usually  smooth,  soft,  and  musical.  The  Five 
Nations  included  the  Mohawks  upon  the  lower 
Mohawk  river,  the  Oneidas  to  the  8.  E.  of 
Oneida  lake,  the  Onondagas  to  the  S.  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  the  Oayugas  on  the  E.  bank  of  Oa- 
yuga  lake,  and  the  Senecas  W.  of  Seneca  lake. 
Iroquois  war  parties  carried  their  conquests  in 
all  directions,  and  fought  fierce  battles  with  na- 
tive tribes  in  the  wfids  of  Canada,  upon  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina 
and  the  everglades  of  Florida.  In  1712  the 
Tuscaroras,  an  oflfshoot  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
after  a  defeat  by  the  English  settlers  of  Virginia, 
came  north,  settled  upon  the  Susquehanna  near 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  became  incor- 
porated in  the  Iroauois  league ;  and  the  Indians 
who  were  bound  by  this  compact  were  after- 
ward known  as  the  Six  Nations.  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  the  French  navigator,  was  the  first  white 
man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  New 
York:  On  July  4^  1609,  with  two  white  at- 
tendants and  a  company  of  Canadian  Indiana, 
he  entered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and 


oa  the  80th f^ht  a  batUe  on  the W.dMn 
with  a  band  of  SCohawks,  and  defeated  ihm. 
By  this  act  of  Champlain  the  Frendi  ineamd 
the  hatred  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  bosiflitiei 
between  them  never  entirelv  ceased  vM  tha 
final  overthrow  of  the  Frenchpower  in  Amer- 
ica. On  Sept  9, 1609,  Henry  Hudson,  the  Eng- 
lish navigator  in  the  employ  .of  the  Dotdk  hd 
India  company,  with  his  little  diaUop  Half-Hooi 
of  80  tons,  discovered  the  bay  ai  New  ToiL 
Three  days  later  he  entered  the  river  wiud 
bears  his  name,  and  continued  his  visage  to 
some  point  between  the  present  cities  of  HsdMi 
and  Albany.  The  land  discovered  by  Hndsci 
was  claimed  by  Holland  and  named  New  IfeA- 
erlands.  In  1611  the  states-general  gmtod 
special  privileges  to  any  company  which  AM 
open  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  this  regton 
During  the  next  10  years  many  trading  voji^ 
were  made,  the  country  was  explored  akof 
the  Hudson  and  around  Long  Island  sound,  and 
small  trading  posts  wereere^ed  atFcrtOnnge 
(now  Albany),  and  on  Mi^ihattan  iabnd.  h 
1621  the  Dutch  West  India  company  wu  iaoor- 
porated,  and  under  its  auspices  two  years  afie^ 
ward  18  feunilies  settled  at  Fort  OnuDge^andSd 
fiunilies  at  New  Amsterdam.  In  1626  Ite 
Minuits,  the  director-general,  purchased  Mao- 
hattan  island  of  the  natives  for  the  Tsloe  of 
$24.  In  1629  the  company  passed  an  aetii- 
abling  all  who  wished  to  obtam  manorial  pos- 
sessions in  the  country.  By  this  act  the  inoit 
valuable  part  of  the  company^s  land  soon  paaei 
into  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic element  was  introduced.  The  effut  to 
establish  feudal  privilera  fidled ;  bat  the  land 
monopolies  granted  at  Uiis  time  led,  more  than 
two  centuries  afterward,  to  serious  distnrfaancfli 
known  as  the  '<  anti-rent  difiiculties."  Wontcr 
van  Twiller,  the  successor  of  Minuits,  vfipmtd 
in  1688,  was  succeeded  in  16S8by  WiUiamKic^ 
During  the  administration  of  the  latter,  bodi 
troubles  having  arisen  with  the  natirea,  anat^ 
tack  was  suddenly  made  by  tiie  whites  vffM 
the  nearest  Indian  villages,  and  more  than  lOt 
nnoflbnding  men,  'v^iHnen,  and  children  we* 
massacred.  AUoodywar  ensued,  which  siR' 
oualy  endangered  the  existence  of  the  ookojr. 
In  1647  E^ieft  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Stofrt- 
sant,  who  immediately  inaugurated  a  new  oroir 
of  things.  The  Indians  were  conciliated,  aad 
the  general  afflurs  of  the  ool<niy  were  more  syv 
tematically  administered.  The  Dutch  settk- 
ments,  spreading  to  the  east  and  west,  eameia 
collision  with  the  English  npon  the  Oooneeti^ 
cut,  and  with  the  Swedes  npon  the  Delaware 
In  1655  Stuyvesant  took  forciUe  posseeaioBoc 
the  Swedidi  territory  and  annexed  it  to  K^ 
Netherlands.  The  border  contests  wiA  »| 
English  on  the  east  continued  as  long  ai  w 
Dutch  held  possession  of  the  oountiy.  ^ 
English  dahned  New  Netherlands  as  part  of. 
Virginia,  a  claim  founded  npon  the  jHiordiBCO^ 
eryofOabot.  In  1622  the  English  miniiter  at 
the  Hague  demanded  that  the  enterpiiseoi 
planting  a  Dutch  colony  upon  the  Eodaoi 
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diodl  be  abaodoaed.    In  UVT  Gov.  Bradford 
of  Plyaioiith  gave  notice  to  Peter  Minnits  that 
the  patent  of  New  ikigland  extended  to  lat  40% 
ud  tliat  the  Dntoji  had  no  right  "  to  pUint  ana 
tnde"  north  of  that  line.    On  March  12, 1664, 
Charles  n.  granted  a  charter  of  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York.    This  included  New 
N^erlandsand  aportionof  the  tefritory  which 
bid  been  preriondy  granted  to  Connecticut, 
KsMaohusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  without  any  declaration  of 
wir,  Col.  Nicolls  at  the  head  of  an  English 
fbroe  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam,  and 
demanded  ita  sorrender.    Being  in  no  condi- 
tion to  resist,  Gov.  Stuyvesant  complied  with 
the  demand,  and  the  whole  country  quietly 
pMaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ensli^.    New 
Amsterdam  was  named  New  York,  and  Fort 
Orange  Albany,  and  the  name  of  New  York 
wiB  uao  applied  to  the  whole  province.    New 
York  was  subsequently  r^captm^  by  the  Dutch, 
but  wwi  soon  after  restored  to  the  English. 
The  Dutch  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  as  early 
ta  1627,  and  at  the  surrender  in  1664  the 
odony  contained  more  slaves  in  proportion  to 
its  inhabitanta  tiian  Yirginia.    Owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  element,  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  general  education, 
or  to  any  measuree  calculated  to  elevate  the 
people.   Political  freedom  and  religious  tol- 
eration made  advances  in  spite  of  the  rulers, 
and  along  the  Hudscm  grew  up  a  sturdy  ahd 
indostrious  yeomanry.  The  English  rule,  under 
the  duke  of  York,  gave  little  encouragement 
to  freedouL    Large  estates  and  special  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favorites,  neavy  taxea 
vere  hnpoeed^and  onerous  restrictions  were 
plsoed  upon  manufactures  and  trade.    When 
the  dnke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  as 
James  H,  the  government  became  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  crown,  but  was  otherwise  un- 
chaagei   The  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  &igland  in  1689  was  hailed 
by  the  people  of  this  colony  as  a  harbinger  of 
better  times;  but  the  Protestant  William  was 
foond  no  more '  willing  to  concede  popular 
rights  and  forego  ancient  privileges  than  the 
Oatholio  James.    The  royal  governors  had  f^ 
^eot  ooIHaiona  with  the  representatives  of  the 
People  concerning  the  right  of  taxation  and 
o^r  matters  of  similar  character.    Democratic 
principles  continued  to  spread,  and  the  contro- 
ywim  that  took  place  from  time  to  time  grad- 
^7  prepared  the  people  for  the  great  final 
>tng^  that  severed  the  colonies  from  the 
Mher  country.    In  1689  the  people  revolted 
^  the  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  the  governor 
*Bder  James  U.,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Jacob 
^^^t  a  merchant  of  New  York,  seized  the 
K^^^snunent  and  adbadnistered  it  in  the  name 
of  Wittiam  and  H^.   Although  never  offidal- 
TKcogniaed  as  governor,  Lekler  continued  at 
■»  bead  of  aifiurs  more  than  two  years,  when 
^▼as  superseded  by  Gov.  81oughter,  bearing 
a  eommiasion  direct  from  the  Sigliedi  sover- 


eigns. OflTering  some  ali^  resistance  to 
81oughter  upon  his  arrival,  I^sler  and  his  son- 
in-law  Milborne  were  arrested,  tried  for  trea- 
son, and  executed.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  the  settlement  the  French  were  engaged  in 
almost  incessant  warfare  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions. Sometimes,  by  the  distribution  of  vcd- 
uable  presents  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
missionaries,  they  would  succeed  in  effecting 
a  treaty  with  their  enemies,  but  the  natives 
would  generally  recommence  hostilities  on  the 
sli^rhtest  provocation.  On  some  occasions  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
wars  between  the  French  and  English,  but 
usually  they  completely  protected  the  fron- 
tier settlements  from  French  hicursions  on 
the  north  and  west.  In  1684  Gov.  Dongan 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  from  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish became  the  recipients  of  that  friendship 
which  had  been  before  bestowed  upon  tiie 
Dutch.  In  1687  the  Seneca  country  in  west- 
em  New  York  was  invaded  by  a  French 
army  under  De  Nonville,  governor  of  Canada ; 
and  in  1689  the  live  Nations  retaliated  by  in- 
vading Canada.  In  this  last  expedition  more 
than  1,000  French  settlers  were  slain,  and  the 
whole  French  province  was  threatened  with 
destruction.  On  the  night  of  Feb.  9, 1689,  a 
party  or  French  and  Canadian  Indians  fell 
upon  Schenectady,  destroyed  the  place,  and 
massacred  neariy  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1698 
a  French  expedition  against  the  Mohawks  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  one  of  the  Indian  forts  and  in 
capturing  800  prisoners,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  invadersperished  with  cold  belbre  reach- 
ing Canada.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697 
concluded  the  hostihties  between  England  and 
France,  and  Count  Frontenac,  then  governor 
of  Canada,  turned  his  whole  force  against  the 
Five  Nations.  His  plans  however  were  fhis- 
trated  by  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  then  royal 
governor  of  New  York,  who  declared  he  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  Indians  in  case 
any  attack  was  made  upon  them.  During  the 
continuance  of  Queen  Annexe  war,  from  1702 
to  1718,  hostilities  in  New  York  were  confined 
to  skirmishes  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  expeditions  which  failed  firom 
want  of  promised  aid  from  EngUnd,  but  wliich 
cost  immense  sums  of  money  and  involved  the 
colony  largely  in  debt.  In  1781  the  French 
built  the  important  fortress  of  Fort  Frederic 
at  Crown  Pomt  on  Lake  Champlain,  complete- 
ly commanding  the  natural  pass  between  the 
Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence.  During  Kins 
George^s  war,  which  commenced  in  1745  and 
continued  8  years,  frequent  skirmishes  occur- 
red upon  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
advanced  English  posts  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  French  fortress  at  Crown  Point;  but  no 
general  engagement  took  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  The  great  final  conflict 
between  Eng^d  and  France  to  determine  the 
Bovereiflity  of  North  America  commenced  in 
1764.    In  view  of  the  French  claims  and  en- 
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eroaohments,  a  oongresB  of  delegates  from  the 
seyeral  oolonles  oonvened  at  Albany  in  June  of 
that  year  to  decide  np<m  measures  of  general  de- 
fence. A  plan  of  union,  drawn  up  byDr.  Frank- 
lin, was  adopted  by  the  delegates;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  which  it 
was  submitted,  as  conferring  too  much  power 
upon  the  crown,  and  by  the  crown  as  conceding 
too  many  popular  rights.  Owing  to  these  mu- 
tual lealousies  no  plan  of  union  was  adopted, 
and  m  consequence,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  a  series  of  disasters  threatened  the 
entire  subju^^on  of  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America.  The  war  involved  nearly  all 
the  colonies,  and  its  records  belong  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  country.  Along  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  the  French  had  erected  for- 
tresses on  Lake  Ohamplain,  at  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston)  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Niagara. 
The  English  advanced  posts  were  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Oswego  on  Lake 
.Ontario.  In  1755  an  expedition  under  €k>v. 
Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  directed  against  Ni- 
agara, proceeded  as  far  west  as  Oswego,  but 
returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  Ir 
the  same  year  a  large  force  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  marched  against  Grown  Point  Ar- 
riving at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  under  Dieskau^but  the 
victory  was  finally  obtained  by  the  English, 
and  the  French  force  was  nearly  annihilated. 
In  1756  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
destroyed.  In  1757  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  the  garrison,  alter  capitulation, 
were  neaMy  all  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In 
1758  Abercrombie  at  the  h^  of  16,000  men. 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  army  ever  raised 
in  America,  was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon 
Ticonderoga;  and  during  the  same  year  Ool. 
Bradstreet  marched  through  the  wilderness  and 
took  Fort  Frontenac  In  1759  Niagara  was 
taken  by  €kn.  Prideauz  and  Sir  Williion  John- 
son, and  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were 
abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  an  English 
army  under  Gen.  Amherst,  leaving  no  French 
force  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  under  the  administration 
of  Pitt,  the  English  pursued  a  liberal  policy  to- 
ward ike  colonies;  but  u^n  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  1760,  they  recommenced  aggressions, 
which  provoked  opposition.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  a  larger  body  of  royalists  than 
in  any  other  colony.  New  York  ftilly  shared 
in  the  indignation  caused  by  the  oppressive 
acts  of  parliament,  and  entered  zealously  into 
the  measures  proposed  for  common  defence. 
In  Oct.  1775,  Tryon,  the  last  roysJ  governor, 
abandoned  the  province  and  took  reftige  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  In  May  of  that 
year  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  party  of  **  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys"  under  Ethan  Allen.  In  July  an 
army  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler 
passed  down  Lake  Champlain  to  invade  Can- 
ada, and  in.  the  suoceemng  spring  the  same 


army,  defeated  and  broken,  retreated  ofver  tiM 
aame  route.  In  Feb.  1776,  an  Ainerican  fone 
took  possession  of  New  York;  in  August  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Long  island  was  iooA, 
and  inmiediately  afterward  New  York  and  iti 
environs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britishu  Ii 
the  summer  of  1777  Burgoyne  invaded  thi 
province  fr^m  Canada,  and  a  British  font 
from  New  l^rk  passed  up  the  Hudacm  to  co- 
operate with  him.  Several  fortreasea  upoa 
Leke  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  were  takn 
by  the  enemy,  but,  after  a  series  of  rerenM, 
Burgoyne's  army  on  Oct  17  was  obliged  toav- 
render  at  Saratoga.  In  the  winter  of  l777-'8 
West  Point  was  fortified,  and  socm  became  tbo 
most  important  fortress  in  America.  Uodcr 
the  lead  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  Six  NaSkm 
espoused  the  English  canse,  and  oontinnslly 
harassed  the  defmceless  frx>ntier  aettlemeBlf. 
In  1779  Gton.  Sullivan  marched  throng  ^ 
Indian  country  in  western  New  York,  and  de- 
stroyed their  villagea.*  During  the  next  two 
years  the  Indians  made  frequent  attacks  npoa 
theSchoharieand  Mohawk  settlements,  until  the 
whole  of  thatflourishingregion  was  laid  waite. 
On  Nov.  25, 1788,  New  York  was  evacuated  bj 
the  British,  which  was  the  last  scene  of  tiia 
drama  of  the  revolution.  The  original  grait 
of  New  York  included  all  lands  between  tks 
Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  confliddng  witb 
patents  previously  granted  to  Connecticat,  Ms6- 
sachiusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1664,  sooa 
after  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  the  pio* 
prietor  sold  the  territory  included  in  the  pni- 
ent  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  OosmecikxA 
boundary  was  established  in  1781.  The  daim 
of  Massachusetts  were  finally  settled  in  1781^ 
by  a  compromise  which  gave  New  Yoric  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  territory,  but  yielded 
to  Massachusetts  the  riffht  of  soU  to  that  psr- 
tion  of  the  state  which  lies  west  of  a  meiidiaB 
line  passing  through  the  82d  milestone  of  tht 
Pennsylvania  boundary.  This  line,  known  ai 
the  **  preemption  line,"  commences  at  the& 
E.  comer  of  Steuben  co.,  extends  along  the  W. 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  and  terminates  in  Sodis 
bay  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  confiicting  daau 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  led  to  vio- 
lent collisions  and  almost  to  civil  war.  Dm 
threatened  hostilities  however  were  averted  la 
1790  by  the  erection  of  the  disputed  territofy 
into  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  the  paymoit  to 
New  York  of  $80,000.  The  first  constitution  flf 
the  state  was  adopted  in  March,  1777.  This 
constitution  was  revised  in  1801, 1821,  and  1841^ 
each  chuige  making  the  government  more  trpty 
democratic  in  its  character.  Slavery,  vhiek 
had  been  much  restricted  since  the  formatka 
of  the  first  constitution,  was  finally  aboUsbed 
in  1817.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Six  Nationa,  by 
whidi  a  large  amount  of  the  Indian  lands  was 
ceded  to  the  state.  Settlements  rapidly  spread 
in  the  fertile  regions  of  central  New  York,  and 
by  subsequent  treaties  all  the  lands  ctf  the  In- 
dians except  a  few  **  reservations'*  paiied  into 
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the  hinds  of  the  wliites.    Upon  these  resenra- 
ioDs  the  last  reiimants  of  the  once  powerfal 
Six  Kstions  yet  linger.    In  1787  Massaohnsetts 
K)ld  to  Oliyer  Phdps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham 
the  whole  tract  lying  W.  of  the  preemption 
Ihie,  oontfloning  6,000,000  acres,  for  |1,000,000. 
Abont  two  thirds  of  this  tract  reverted  to  Has- 
sadiusetts,  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Robert 
Morris.   Morris  sold  about  seven  eighths  of  his 
pnrdiase  to  a  company  of  capitalists  of  Amster- 
dsm,  Holland,  and  the  tract  was  afterward 
known  as  the  '^  Holland  Purchase."    The  Hol- 
land land  company  pursued  an  exceedingly  lib- 
eral policy  in  regard  to  their  lands.    They  thor- 
oQghljT  surveyed  the  whole  region,  built  roads 
and  wSXls,  and  by  every  means  encouraged  set- 
tianent   In  eonseqnenoe  of  this  policy  and  the 
richnees  of  the  soil,  western  New  York  was  fill- 
ed np  with  unexampled  rigidity.    The  central 
pordon  of  the  state  and  a  part  of  Franklin  and 
Clinton  counties  were  set  apart  for  military 
V>Tmtj  lands,  which  were  mostly  drawn  by 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.   Several  large  grants 
of  land  were  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
itate  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  settlement, 
but  moat  of  the  companies  engaged  in  these 
eot^priaes  failed,  and  the  land  in  small  parcels 
gradually  came  into  the  possession  of  actual 
settlers.    The  largest  of  these  grants,  known 
M'^Macomb^s  Purchase,'*  embraced  8,698,766 
acres,  in  Oswego,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  St.  Law- 
rence, Franklin,  and  Herkimer  counties.    Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  the  frontier  settlements 
were  constantly  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  Brit- 
Ui)  and  several  serious  engagements  took  place 
i^ong  the  borders.    Sackett's  Harbor,  the  prin- 
eipal  American  naval  Station  on  Li^e  Ontario, 
was  once  attacked  unisuocessfuUy,  and  from  it 
several  expeditions  were  sent  out  against  various 
pointa  in  Canada.    Previous  to  the  revolution 
no  proriaions  were  made  for  a  general  system 
ef  education.  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  in 
New  York  city,  founded  in  1764^  was  the  only 
iBcorporated  educational  institution  in  the  col- 
on j.  But  after  independence  was  won  education 
wceiTed  early  attention.   In  1787  Gov.  Clinton 
in  Ills  inessage  to  the  legislature  recommended 
fanmediate  action  upon  this  subject ;  and  during 
tbe  session  the  "  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Um- 
^WBty,"  a  body  to  take  charge  of  all  educa- 
*>wial  matters,  was  created.    In  1796  a  law  was 
Pttsed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
^^taining  common  schools,  and  the  sum  of 
WOOO  was  annually  appropriated  for  6  years 
nr  theur  benefit    The  success  of  the  experi- 
"wnt  was  so  complete,  that  the  appropriation 
▼"•continued.    In  1812  a  complete  common 
*»»ool  system  was  reported  by  commissioners 
J^jnt^for  that  purpose,  and  adopted  by  the 
~S™nre.    Since   that  time   many  changes 
nwe  been  made  in  the  system,  most  of  which 
«▼«  had  the  tendency  to  extend  the  influence 
J^we  schools  and  to  place  them  on  a  firmer 
^'^'"dation.    In  1796  the  "  Westtem  Navigation 
JJ»P«y^  waa  incorporated.    This  company 
wntt  locks  around  the  rapids  upon  the  Mohawl^ 


and  duff  a  canal  across  the  portage  at  Bome,  so 
that  laden  boats  could  pass  from  the  ocean  to 
Oneida  lake,  and  thence  by  the  outlet  of  that 
sheet  of  water  to  Lake  Ontario.  Various 
plans  were  brought  before  the  public  from  time 
to  time  for  improving  this  diannel  of  naviga- 
tion and  for  building  locks  around  Niagara  falls 
so  as  to  unite  the  waters  of  Ontario  and  Erie. 
In  1800  Gouvemeur  Morris  conceived  the  bold 
plan  of  bringing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  canal  directly  through 
the  centre  of  the  state.  In  1808  James  Geddes 
made  a  partial  survey  of  the  proposed  route, 
and  gave  a  report  highly  favorable  to  the  enter- 
prise. Do  Witt  Clinton  soon  afterward  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  from  that  time  forward 
gave  to  the  project  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence.  The  war  of  1812  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  but  upon  the  return  of  peace 
in  1816  the  discussion  was  vigorously  resumed, 
and  in  1816  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  can&l.  The  woi^  was 
actually  commenced  in  1817,  and  the  canal  was 
finished  in  1826.  It  speedily  became  the  great 
channel  of  trade  and  emigration,  and  poured 
into  New  York  city  the  rich  streams  of  traffic 
which  have  made  it  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  western  continent.  The  state  has  been 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  rendering 
communication  between  distant  points  easy  and 
rapid.  The  early  attention  paid  to  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  consequent  development 
of  internal  resources,  gave  to  New  York  the 
impetus  which  has  placed  it  first  in  commercial 
importance,  and  given  to  it  the  name  of  **The 
Empire  State." 

NEW  YOBZ  (called  by  the  Dutch  New 
Amsterdam),  the  chief  city  of  New  York  state, 
the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat. 
(of  cihr  hall)  40'  42'  48"  N.,  long.  74**  0'  8" 
W.  The  city  and  county  are  identical  in  limits, 
and  e2ctend  over  Manhattan  island.  Randall's, 
Ward's,  and  Blackwell's  islands  in  tiiie  East 
river,  and  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  and  Ellis's 
islands  in  the  bay ;  the  last  8  are  occupied  by 
the  U.  S.  government.  Manhattan  island,  on 
which  stands  the  city  proper,  is  18^  m.  long, 
and  on  an  average  IJ  m.  wide,  having  an  area 
of  nearly  22  sq.  m.  or  14,000  acres.  The  East 
river  islands  make  about  800  acres,  and  those 
in  the  bav  100  more.  Manhattan  or  New  York 
island  is  bounded  N.  by  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek 
and  Harlem  river,  which  separate  it  from  the 
mainland  of  the  state,  K  by  Long  Island  sound 
and  the  East  river,  S.  by  the  East  river  and  the 
bay,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river.  The  island 
was  originally  very  rough,  a  rocky  ridge  run- 
ning from  the  S.  point  northward,  and  branch- 
ing into  several  spurs,  which  tmited  after  4 
or  6  m.,  culminating  in  Washington  heights, 
288  felt  above  tide  water,  and  a  bold  promon- 
tory of  180  feet  at  the  extreme  N.  point.  These 
ridges  are  composed  of  primitive  gneiss,  mixed 
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idth  grftiiite,  hornblende,   elate,  and   mica. 
Kearlj  all  the  rock  on  the  idand  shows  evi- 
dence of  violent  upheaval,  the  dip  of  strata 
varying  from  10^  to  60**,  and  the  ranges  being 
frequently  broken  laterally.    Most  of  the  stone 
is  mifit  for  building  purposes,  being  coarse  and 
brittle.    The  sonthem  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  shores  in  some  places,  are  alluvial  sand 
beds.    The  few  swampy  places  are  disappear- 
ing before  the  constant  grading  and  filling  for 
new  or  improvement  of  old  streets.    A  deep 
valley  which  crossed  the  island  at  Canal  street 
has  shared  this  fate.    Manhattan  island  is  by 
survey  divided  into  141,486  lots,  of  which  about 
55,000  are  built  upon.    The  city  proper  extends 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and  is 
compactly  built  for  5  m.,  and  irregularly  along 
the  E.  side  to  Harlem,  4  m.  ftirther.    On  the  W. 
side  it  is  almost  solidly  built  to  about  50th  street, 
and  irregularly  to  Bloomingdale,  at  78th  street 
Thence  to  Manhattanville,  at  125th  street,  there 
are  old  country  seats  and  gardens.    North  of 
180th  street  the  isljmd  is  compressed  into  a  nar- 
row ridge,  now  occupied  by  handsome  rural 
residences,  and  is  to  be  laid  out  in  serpen- 
tine streets  according  to  its  surface. — ^Three 
wagon  and  two  railroad  bridges  over  Harlem 
river  connect  New  York  with  the  mainland  on 
the  north ;  15  ferries  connect  with  Long  island 
eastward,  7  with  New  Jersey  on  the  W.,  and  2 
with  Btaten  island,  7  m.  S.  W.,  beside  many 
steamboats  not  regular  ferries,  running  to  40  or 
50  small  places  in  the  vicinity.    The  amount  of 
travel  by  ferries  is  enormous.    On  4  routes  to 
Brooklyn— Fulton,  Wall,  South,  and  Hamilton 
avenue — there  are  20  boats,  making  about  550 
trips  per  day,  at  intervals  from  6  to  20  minutes, 
carrymg  a  daiily  average  of  70,000  foot  passen- 
gers (85,000  each  way)  and  2,750  vehicles ;  all 
the  other  eastern  ferries  carry  about  two  thirds 
as  many,  making  a  transit  to  and  from  Long  isl- 
and of  about  120,000  persons  and  5,000  vehicles 
daily.    The  first  steam  ferry  boat  on  this  river 
was  the  Nassau,  started  in  tne  summer  of  1812 ; 
the  laraest  boat  now  is  the  Atlantic,  of  700 
tons  and  160  horse  power,  elegantly  fitted,  and, 
like  nearly  all  the  others,  Udted  by  gas  and 
warmed  by  steam.    On  the  W.  side  of  uie  city, 
8  lines  run  to  Hoboken,  one  to  Jersey  Oity, 
and  2  or  8  to  other  points.    The  Hoboken  lines 
have  7  boats,  starting  every  8  to  80  minutes, 
making  about  800  trips  per  day,  and  carrying 
about  9,000  foot  passiBugers  and  700  vehicles. 
During  the  summer  months  Hoboken  is  a  favor- 
ite rural  resort,  much  frequented  by  Germans ; 
and  then  the  daily  travel  often  reaches  20,000 
each  way.    The  first  steamboat  on  this  route 
started  in  1822.    On  the  Jersey  Oity  ferry  there 
ore  8  large  boats,  running  at  intervals  of  10  to 
80  minutes,  and  carrying  about  80,000  passen- 
gers, or  15,000  each  way,  daily,  of  whom  about 
one  naif  are  to  and  from  the  western  and  south- 
em  railroads.    The  railroads  diverffiy  from 
New  York  are :  to  the  north,  the  Huds^  river, 
the  Harlem,  and  Ihe  northern  New  Jersev ;  to 
the  east,  the  New  Haven  and  the  Long  island ; 


to  the  sooth,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Cimdai  od 
Amboy,  and  the  Staten  island;  to  the  weat^  the 
New  Jersey  central,  the  Morris  and  Esmx,  od 
the  New  York  and  Erie.   These  roads  ns  abeit 
100  passenger  and  25  freight  tajdns  per  day  to 
points  from  10  to  460  m.  distant,  and  brmg8,6M 
to    10,000   passengers   daily.    The  ^wc^ 
steamboat  routes  are :  northward  np  the  Had- 
son  river,  150  m.,  with  8  through  ana  5  or  6  wiy 
boats  eadi  way  dailv;  eastward  throai^  Loig 
Island  sound  to  Bridgeport,  New  Ebven,  Hvt- 
ford,  Groton,  New  London,  andPall  Biver^ 6 nf- 
nlar  lines  of  large  boats;  and  southward,  a  Bim  to 
Gape  May  during  the  summer  season.  Then  are 
many  more  irregular  lines  and  single  bo«l8  add- 
ing to  the  throng,  so  that  by  water  and  bad 
about  20,000  persons  are  daily  broog^  to  the 
city  during  the  height  of  the  season  for  pleassit 
travel,  exclusive  of  those  arriving  by  regtkr 
ferries.    There  are  7  steamship  companies,  witb 
large  capital,  running  steamers  to  Ridbmood, 
Charleston,  Bavaimim,  New  Orleans,  Haraa^ 
AspinwalL  and  on  the  Pacific  to  San  Fraacts- 
co.  New  York  is  well  provided  with  dodcs  fer 
the  r^air  of  shipping,  there  being  6  or  6  oafte 
East  river  side  ready  for  use,  and  capable  of 
raising  the  litest  sailing  vessels.    Thm  arefO 
piers  on  the  Hudson,  and  70  on  the  Eart  iiv«r. 
Telegrq>h  lines  radiate  from  New  York  to 
every  part  of  the  Union  and  the  Britidi  p^y^ 
inces ;  and  by  an  arrangement  made  by  tlM 
leading  daily  newspapers  of  the   cx^,  raj 
full  intelligence  of  all  important  tranaadioBf 
throughout  the  ^orld,  as  well  as  news  bf 
steamers  which  touch  at  distant  ports,  it  fo^ 
warded  instantly  to  New  York.     There  b  i 
local  line  to  Brooklyn,  recently  estaUiibed. 
Litemal  travel  is  bv  means  of  horse  rail  tan 
and  omnibuses.    There  are  6  citj  raihoi^ 
running  through  the  1st  and  2d,  8d,  4th,  St]^ 
8th,  and  9th  avenues,  and  the  Bowery,  C3ut- 
ham,  Yarick,  Hudson,  Canal,  and  Greemricb 
streets,  and  West  Broadway.    Thej  all  terad- 
nate  near  the  city  hall,  except  the  2d  aveaie 
railroad,  which  runs  to  the  Williamaburg  ftrrj 
at  Peck  slip.    The  2d  avenue  and  8d  avcooe 
lines  have  each  70  cars  in  use,  the  4th  avefiM 
42,  the  6th  avenue  69,  the  8th  avenue  61,  »d 
the  9th  avenue  about  40.   They  make  trips  eve- 
ry 2  minutes  during  the  morning  and  afteraooB 
travel ;  the  fare  Is  6  ots.,  and  on  the  2d  and  Id 
avenues  1  ct  additional  from  61st  stredl  to  Hir* 
lem  (128th  street).    In  1859  the  2d,  Sd,  4d^ 
6th,  and  8th  avenue  roads  carrudd  82,728^ 
passengers,  at  an  expense  of  $1,087,567;  re- 
ceipts, $1,788,556.    There  are  24  lines  of  on- 
nibuses,  comprising  about  570  stagea,  of  wUeb 
more  than  half  run  through  Broadway,  sad 
nearly  all  through  aome  portion  of  that  sbect. 
There  are  also  845  hacknev  coaohes.— Hm 
harbor  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  fiinest  in  ih» 
world.    The  bar  is  at  Sandy  Hook,  18  m.  froit 
the  city,  and  has  2  ship  channels,  from  21  to  IS 
feet  at  low,  and  27  to  89  at  high  tide,  admitting 
vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft,  the  Gr«at  EasUn 
having  passed  4  times  without  dmger  <tf  dii- 
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eolty.  Hie  lower  be j  is  a  safe  anchorage,  of 
triaosplar  form,  from  9  to  12  m.  on  each  side^ 
the  M.  £.  angle  opening  into  the  upper  or  New 
York  bay,  through  the  Narrows,  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  Long  idand  and  Staten  island, 
•boot  li  m.  long  by  1  m.  wide.  The  ni^r 
bty  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  8  by  6  m.,  open- 
ing northwadl  into  the  Hudson  river,  east- 
ward through  the  East  river  into  Long  Island 
MHUid,  and  westward  into  Newark  bay.  The 
rivers  immediately  around  the  city  are  deep, 
aothat  the  heaviest  ships  can  approach  any 
of  the  wharfe,  while  the  bottom  affords  good 
aDflhorage,  and  the  tidal  currents  keep  the 
cfaianels  free  from  ioe.  Tides  rise  from  4  to 
6  feet  at  the  piers.  For  def<race  there  are,  at 
the  Narrows,  forts  Hamilton,  LaiSayette,  Rich- 
mood,  and  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
Morton,  with  457  heavy  guns  requiring  2,170 
men;  in  the  upper  bay,  on  Govemor^s  idand. 
Fort  Oolnmbua,  Oastle  William,  and  the  South 
Battery,  with  200  guns  and  600  men;  on  Bed- 
loe's  island.  Fort  Wood,  and  on  Ellis  island. 
Fort  Gibson,  with  100  guns  and  480  men ;  at 
Thiog^s  NeoV  in  the  sound.  Fort  Schuyler, 
▼ith  818  guns  and  1,250  men ;  while  at  Sandy 
Hook  new  works  for  800  guns  and  1,250  men 
•rein  progress.  There  is  also  under  construo- 
UoD  at  Hoboken  an  immense  floating  battery 


(see  Battsbt)  ;  and  there  are  nfinallf  ^veml 
ships  of  war  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard, — The 
growth  of  New  York  has  bctrn  extremely  rapid. 
The  population  in  1656  w^is  LOGO ;  in  1T56, 
10,881 ;  in  1800,  60,489;  in  1830,  133,706  ;  in 
1880,  202,589;  in  1840,  813,852,  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  numbers  ^imbhed  by  the 
las^  3  censuses : 
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The  state  consna  of  1855  gar^  the  following 
distribution  of  the  population  at  that  time : 
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TUre  were  11,840  colored  persons,  22,845 
widows,  5,8d4  widowers,  14,784  land  owners, 
tnd  25,858  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(of  whom  1,968  onlj  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  and  21,878  in  Ireland).  As  to  natiyitj, 
SS2,165  were  bom  in  the  oitj,  80,000  in  other 
pirts  of  the  state,  41,666  in  other  states,  2,040 
m  Oanada,  916  in  other  British  North  Ameri- 
em  urorinoes,  1,121  in  the  West  Indies,  170  in 
Sooth  America,  8,487  in  Scotland,  985  in  Wales, 
ITiin  Bdgram,  756  in  Holland,  1,586  in  Pras- 
Btt,  881  in  Austria,  978  in  Bwitzeiiand,  968  in 
Ital^,  S48  in  Spain,  168  hi  Portugal,  1,200  in 
Polind,  116  in  Prussia,  227  hi  Norway,  554  hi 
Sweden,  and  827  in  Denmark.  There  were  411 
deaf  and  dumb,  816  blind,  655  insane,  and  52 


idiotio,  including  those  in  the  several  asylums. 
The  retum  of  dwellings  gave  1,617  of  stone, 
29,997  of  brick,  10,595  framed,  888  mixed- 
total  42,668,  valued  at  $278,481,811.— Most  of 
the  buildings  erected  within  a  few  years,  along 
Broadway  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city, 
extend  firom  street  to  street,  or  to  the  centre  of 
the  block,  covering  the  entire  ground  space, 
with  a  height  above  the  ground  of  5,  6,  and  7 
stories,  and  2  stories  below  the  sur&ce,  with 
well  lighted  vaults  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Brick  is  still  much  used  for  the 
eheaper  class  of  dwellings  and  workshops,  but 
seldom  for  more  elaborate  stractures.  Broad- 
way, the  great  central  thoroughfare,  is  fast  be- 
coming a  street  of  palaces  occupied  as  stores 
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and  shops.  In  the  summer  of  18(M)  there  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  park  new  buildings  in 
progress  to  the  valne  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Broadwaj  is  6  m.  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and 
npon  it  are  nearly  all  the  principal  hotels,  places 
of  amusement,  and  great  retail  shops.  It  is 
the  favorite  promenade  of  beantj,  fasnion,  and 
onriosity.  Wall  street,  less  than  half  a  mile 
long,  is  the  money  centre  of  America.  It  con- 
tains the  custom  house,  exchange,  and  many 
fine  bank  buildings.  Fifth  avenue  is  noted  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  private  residences,  to 
which  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted.  It  has  also 
some  handsome  churches.  Each  of  the  avenues 
from  1st  to  12th  is  100  feet  wide,  and  is,  or 
will  be,  nearly  8  m.  long,  except  the  6th  and  7th. 
which  are  cut  ofi"  by  the  central  park.  The 
cross  streets,  at  right  angles  with  the  avenues 
vary  from  1^  to  2i  m.  in  length,  and  are  60  fee( 
wide,  except  about  every  10th  one,  which  is 
100  feet  wide.  The  avenues  are  about  1,000 
feet  apart,  the  cross  streets  260.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  less  regular,  and  a  few  streets 
are  crooked  and  narrow ;  but  these  are  con- 
stantly beingwidened  and  extended  at  immense 
cost.  The  Bowery,  a  wide  street,  is  the  main 
thorough&re  for  the  east  side,  as  Hudson  street 
is  for  the  west ;  and  these  great  avenues,  with 
their  hundred  lateral  streets,  pour  into  lower 
Broadway  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night  a 
crowd  of  people  and  vehicles  unequalled  by  any 
other  city  on  the  continent.  There  are  alto- 
gether 646  streets  and  places  laid  out,  and  most 
of  them  opened  and  paved. — Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  is  the  city  hall,  in  the  park,  216 
by  106  feet,  and  8  stories  high ;  it  is  anandsome 
edifice  ofthe  Italian  style.  The  front  is  of  white 
marble,  and  the  rear  of  brown  stone.  It  was 
erected  from  1808  to  1812,  at  a  cost  of  $2^,000, 
and  is  occupied  bv  the  mayor,  common  coun- 
cil, and  other  public  officers.  The  "governor's 
room"  in  the  2d  story  contains  Washington's 
writing  desk  and  chair,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings 
embracing  portraits  of  the  mayors  of  the  city, 
state  governors,  and  leading  federal  officers  and 
revolutionary  chieftains,  mostly  by  eminent  art^ 
ists.  It  has  also  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Columbus. 
North-east  of  the  city  hall  is  the  new  court 
house,  of  brown  stone,  8  stories  high,  and  106 
by  72  feet.  Near  this  is  a  similar  edifice  70 
by  66  feet,  and  also  occupied  by  law  courts, 
offices,  &c.  The  rotunda,  erected  in  1818  by 
Yanderlyn  for  a  panorama,  was  occupied  after 
the  great  fire  of  1886  by  the  post  office,  and  is 
now  used  by  the  Croton  water  commissioners 
and  the  almshouse  department.  East  of  the 
city  hall  is  the  hall  of  records,  a  massive  stone 
edifice,  once  used  as  a  prison,  and  now  occu- 
pied by  the  finance  department  and  the  regis- 
ter of  deeds.  The  custom  house,  situated  in 
Wall  street,  is  of  white  marble,  fire-proof,  200 
feet  by  90,  and  80  feet  high,  with  Doric  porti- 
cos of  8  columns  on  Wall  and  Pine  streets,  and 
a  granite  roof.  The  rotunda  is  60  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  dome  is  supported  by  16  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Its  cost  was  $1,176,000.  The 


merchants*  exchange,  also  in  Wall  street,  k 
200  by  about  160  feet,  and  77  feet  high,  wiOi  a 
dome  124  feet  high.  It  is  of  Qnincy  granite, 
with  a  portico  having  12  front,  4  middle,  aod 
2  rear  columns,  each  of  granite,  88  feet  high 
and  4i  feet  in  diiEunetei .  The  rotunda  is  80  feet 
high,  and  the  dome  is  supported  on  8  pilnBten 
of  fine  Italian  variegated  marble.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  ground  was  $1,800,000.  Tk 
U.  S.  assay  officein  Wall  street  is  a  substitute  for 
a  mint.  New  York  receives  more  than  ^  of  the 
domestic  product  of  gold.  The  assay  office  in 
6i  years  received  in  bullion  $106,091,136.61, 
made  into  bars  $89,400,266.70,  and  sent  $36,- 
696,682.80  to  Philadelphia  to  be  coined.— Then 
are  many  fine  churches,  especiaJly  in  the  centnl 
portion  of  the  city,  and  an  immense  Bomao 
Catholic  cathedral  has  been  commenced  in  Sth 
avenue  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbidiop  Ho^a 
The  finest  church  edifice  is  Trinity,  in  Brosd way 
opposite  Wall  street.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  of  broTfn  stone,  192  feet  long,  80  feet  broad, 
and  60  feet  high,  with  a  spire  284  feet  hi^  It 
has  rich  stained  windows,  and  a  gooddumeof 
bells.  It  is  a  free  church,  open  every  day. 
St  PauFs,  also  in  Broadway,  is  151  by  TS 
feet,  and  has  a  spire  208  feet  high;  the  fr(Hit 
and  rear  are  of  brown  stone,  and  the  sides  of 
gray  stone  colored  to  match ;  the  pediment  coo- 
tains  a  white  marble  statue  of  6t  Paol,  aad 
below  is  the  monument  of  Gen.  Richard  Kont- 
gomery.  St  John's,  in  Varick  street,  is  of 
brown  stone,  and  has  a  gracefrd  spire;  itia  13S 
hy  80  feet.  St.  George's,  in  Stuyvesant  square, 
is  170  by  94  feet,  with  double  spires ;  it  ia  m  tbc 
Byzantine  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pacious churches  in  the  city.  St.  Thomas's,  in 
Broadway  and  Houston  street,  is  a  plain  roo^ 
stone  building  118  by  62  feet.  Grace  chardi, 
in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  street,  is  one  of  ^ 
showiest  buildings  in  the  city ;  it  is  of  wlSU 
freestone,  and  the  interior  is  exceedingly  elab- 
orate with  carved  work  and  stained  ^as& 
Trinity  chapel,  in  26th  street,  180  by  64  M 
has  an  interior  of  Caen  stone,  with  a  bine  ceil- 
ing, rich  stained  windows,  tiled  fioor,  andmoia- 
ble  seats.  All  the  above-named  churches  are 
EpiscopaL  The  first  Baptist  church,  in  Broone 
street,  is  of  blue  stone  with  battlements  of 
brown  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  99  by  75  feet 
The  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  4th  street  is  a 
massive  plain  building,  110  by  76  feet,  with  a 
conical  spire.  The  Wa^ington  square  Pntcfi 
Reformed  church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  rough 
m-anite,  with  square  towers.  .The  Romsn 
Catholic  church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  in  8d 
street,  is  very  large  and  costly,  and  rich^  ^ 
orated  inside  with  marble  colnmns  and  a  mag- 
nificent altar.  The/first  Presbyterian  church, 
in  6th  avenue,  is  119  by  80  feet,  and  has  a  spire 
160  feet  high.  The  Congregational  chnrch  m 
84th  street  and  6th  avenue  is  a  fine  new  Gouic 
edifice,  with  elaborate  ornamentation.  'Th* 
Madison  square  Presbyterian  church  is  another 
elegant  building.  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  chnrch,  in  . 
4th  avenue,  is  Romanesque,  of  white  freestone 
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or  marble,  146  bjT?  feet;  the  ipire  U  210  feet 
Udb.  The  Unitarian  church  of  the  Messiah, 
inBroadway,  is  a  massive  rough  granite  build- 
iDgy  100  by  74  feet,  with  a  souare  tower.  The 
Presbyterian  church  in  lOtn  street  and  Uni- 
rersity  place,  of  reddish  stone,  is  a  Gothic 
bnildingj  116  by  66  feet,  with  a  spire  of  184 
feetThe  4th  Universalist  church,  in  Broad- 
way near  Spring  street,  is  of  brick,  110  by  77 
feet,  and  richly  ornamented  inside.  The  free 
Episcopal  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in 
6Ui  avenue  and  20th  street,  is  of  sandstone,  cru- 
ciform in  plan,  104  by  66  feet^with  a  turret  70 
feet  high.  The  6th  avenue  Beformed  Dutch 
diorch  is  an  elegant  white  marble, building, 
with  a  tall  spire  of  the  same  material  Osd- 
vary  Episcopal  church  in  4th  avenue  and  2l8t 
street,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  brown 
stone,  with  double  towers.  On  the  comer  be- 
low is  the  Unitarian  church  of  All  Souls,  of 
red  brick  and  cream-colored  stone  in  alternate 
lajers,  with  variegated  marble  door  columns. 
The  Oongregational  church  of  the  Puritans,  in 
Umon  square,  is  of  Romanesque  style,  built  of 
white  stone,  with  one  square  and  one  Chinese 
peaked  tower.  St  Peter^s  Catholic  church,  in 
Barclay  street,  is  a  massive  granite  building, 
with  an  Ionic  portico  and  6  granite  columns, 
with  a  statue  of  St  Peter.  The  oldest  church 
edifice  is  the  North  Dutch  in  William  street, 
between  Fulton  and  *  Ann,  erected  in  1769. 
The  latest  official  church  returns  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 
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o«Mt  whkh,  the  churciie:^  own  atber  real  es- 
tate worth  $1,192,850,  and  pay  for  clergymen's 
Mlariea  |438,063.  Since  this  return  there  has 
^>een  an  increase  of  46  church  organizations, 
Aod  a  numher  of  expensive  edifices,  raising  the 
▼aloation  to  more  than  $15,000,000.  The  actual 
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nmnber  of  places  of  worship  in  the  smnmer 
of  1860  was  274,  including  ahout  25  misdon 
stations.  The  entire  numher  of  seats  would  ac- 
commodate nearly  one  third  of  the  population 
of  the  city. — ^New  York  possesses  an  excellent 
system  of  f^ee  schools,  and  every  facility  is  af- 
forded bv  larffe  and  commodious  school  houses, 
free  books  and  materials,  and  competent  teach- 
ers, for  the  education  of  all  children  within  its 
boundaries.  These  schools  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  education  of  44  members,  and  a  local 
board  in  each  ward  of  2  commissioners  (who 
are  members  of  the  general  board),  2  in- 
spectors, and  8  trustees  all  serving  without 
pay.  There  are  62  ward  or  grammar  schools, 
85  primary  schools,  8  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, 12  corporate  schools,  4  normal  schools, 
and  the  firee  academy — ^m  all,  1 12  schools.  The 
free  academy,  a  large  and  well  endowed  estab- 
lishment, is  intended  to  fhmiah  the  means  of 
a  full  collegiate  education  to  deserving  pupils 
from  ward  schools.  It  has  29  teachers,  9  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  faculty.  In  1859, 
880  pupils  were  under  tuition,  826  were  ad- 
mitted, and  80  graduated.  The  library  has 
7,170  volumes,  beside  text  books.  In  its  10 
years*  existence  the  academy  has  taught  2,762 
pupils.  The  62  ward  schools  are  subdivided 
into  44  grammar  schools  for  boys,  46  for  girls, 
8  for  both  sexes,  and  46  primary  departments. 
In  1869,  188,688  pupils  were  re^stered,  with 
an  avera^  attendance  of  61,489.  For  a  portion 
of  the  winter  there  were  24  male  and  20  fe- 
male evening  schools  in  operation,  with  16,861 
pupils;  and  all  the. year  12  specially  incorpo- 
rated schools  with  7,809  scholars.  The  asgre- 
gate  school  re^stry  shows  168,828  chil£en. 
The  expense  of  tiiis  instruction  was  $1,246,000 ; 
of  which  teachers'  salaries  took  $617,129,  new 
houses  and  repairs  $868,946,  fhel  $29,680, 
books  and  stationery  $72,486,  t^ee  academy 
$60,112,  evening  schools  $69,089,  and  normal 
school  $9,166.  Of  this  money,  $207,838  came 
from  the  state  at  large,  and  $1,088,667  firom  city 
taxation.  Totheschooltaxof  the  state  at  large 
the  city  contributed  $191,684  more  than  she 
received  firom  it.  More  than  i  of  the  attend- 
ants in  evening  schools  were  persons  too  old  to 
go  to  day  schools ;  2,100  were  over  21  years 
of  age.  Teachers'  salaries  range  firom  $1,500 
for  male  principals  to  $250  for  good  female 
teachers.  More  than  }  of  the  instructors  are 
women.  Most  of  the  school  houses  are  40  or  60 
feet  front,  100  f^t  deep,  and  3  or  4  stories  high ; 
and  some  are  of  elegant  appearance.  There 
are,  beside  the  public  schools  supported  by  tax- 
ation, about  88  Roman  Catholic  free  schools,  8 
of  them  taught  by  brothers  of  Ohristian  schools. 
12  by  sisters  of  charity,  1  by  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  1  by  sisters  of  mercy,  1  by  rasters  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  1  by  sisters  of  St.  Dominic 
They  have  from  12,000  to  16,000  pupils.  The 
same  denomination  have,  of  higher  schools,  St 
Xavier's  college,  under  the  Jesuits ;  St.  Vin- 
cent's academy,  and  the  academy  of  the  Holy 
Infancy,  brothers  of  Ohristian  schools;  and 
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oonvents  and  aeadendes  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Columbia  college,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
sitnated  in  4th  avenue  and  60th  street,  had  at 
the  last  report  178  stadents  and  12  professors ; 
the  number  of  stadents  graduated  during  the 
jear  was  82.  Its  property  amounts  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,  ohiefljinr^  estate.  (8ee0oLUicBiA 
OoLLEOS.)  Connected  with  it  is  the  college  of 
physicians  ttxid  surgeons,  in  4th  avenue  and 
28a  street,  founded  in  1791  and  chartered  in 
1807.  The  buildinff  is  of  brick,  and  rather  plain 
in  appearance.  It  has  agood  library  and  a  val- 
uable physiological  musemn.  There  are  1 1  pro- 
fessors and  198  students,  and  the  number  of 
mduates  at  tiie  last  conmienoement  was  48. 
it  has  no  debts,  and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees 
and  voluntary  donations.  It  became  attached 
to  Columbia  college  in  Oct  1860.  The  univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Gothic  white 
freestone  structure  in  Washington  square,  180 
by  100  feet,  4  stories  high,  with  octanffular  6 
story  turrets  at  the  angles,  was  founded  in 
1881,  and  in  1859  had  850  pupils  and  27  profes- 
sors and  teachers ;  the  number  of  graduates  was 
88.  It  has  a  q>ecial  law  d^artment,  and  a  sep- 
arate medical  college.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
f  212,000.  The  medical  departaient  in  1859  had 
8  professors,  411  students,  and  124  graduates. 
The  New  York  medical  college,  in  18th  street 
near  Broadway,  founded  in  1851,  has  18  pro- 
fessors and  92  students,  and  had  82  graduates 
in  1859.  The  metropolitan  medical  college  is  a 
new  institution  not  folly  established ;  it  nas  7 
professors. — ^There  are  two  extensive  theologi- 
cal seminaries  in  the  city.  The  first,  known 
as  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
BtatBs,  was  established  in  1819  at  Kew  Haven, 
Conn.  It  was  soon  after  removed  to  New 
York,  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1822. 
All  the  bishd^s  of  the  church  are  ex  officio 
trustees,  in  common  with  clerical  and  lay  trus- 
tees from  every  state  in  which  the  church  is 
organiEed.  Prof.  Clement  C.  Moore  gave  a 
block  of  ground  in  9th  avenue  and  20th  street 
to  "promote  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment, and  aid  in  the  support  of  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  holy 
orders  hi  our  church,*^  and  upon  this  ground 
2  substantial  stone  buildings,  50  by  110  feet, 
were  erected  soon  afterward.  This  real  estate 
is  now  worth  more  than  $500,000.  In  1860 
there  were  54  students,  26  having  been  admitted 
during  the  year.  The  studies  are  entirely  of  a 
theological  character,  designed  to  qualify  grad- 
uates for  holy  orders.  The  Sbrary  numbers  near^ 
ly  14,000  vols.  The  union  theological  seminary 
^Presbyterian)  was  founded  in  1886,  chartered 
hi  1889,  and  is  open  for  students  from  every 
denomination  of  Christians;  but  the  applicant 
must  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  an  evan- 
gelical church,  and  a  graduate  from  college,  or 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  usual  college 
branches.  The  course  of  study  occupies  8 
years,  and  is  entirely  of  a  theological  nature. 
The  edifice,  of  plahi  bride,  is  in  Univendty 


place,  near  Washington  square ;  it  contaitift  a 
chapel,  4  lecture  rooms,  a  library,  snd  pnrite 
rooms  for  about  80  students.  The  studaiUbaTe 
formed  a  boarding  association,  reducmg  lit  eoit 
of  living  to  $2.25  per  week.  A  g^end  <^arge 
of  $10  ayear  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  semi- 
nary. There  is  a  faculty  of  5  professors ;  a  senior 
class  of  88,  middle  49,  junior  58—141  stodati, 
128  being  college  graduates.  Whole  number  of 
alumni  507,  of  whdm  86  have  died.  The  fibrvy 
has  nearly  24,000  vols.— Rutgers  female  insti- 
tute is  one  of  the  principal  private  acadmiei 
for  g^ls.  It  occupies  a  handsome  brick  e£- 
fioe  in  5th  avenue,  opposite  the  distribntiu 
reservoir,  has  an  endowment  to  the  valne  m 
$85,000,  and  affords  a  first  class  aoBdendc  edu- 
cation. In  1859  there  were  247  pupik  lite 
8pingler  institute,  in  5th  avenue,  is  anoUier 
aohool  for  girls ;  and  there  are  many  others  of 
a  private  character,  less  extensive  but  equDy 
meritorious.  The  oldest  school  in  the  city  is 
that  of  the  Reformed  Dutdi  diurcb,  fcmnded 
in  1688,  and  still  a  flourishing  academic  issdtn- 
tion.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  school 
founded  in  1710,  will  soon  come  into  an  im- 
mense property  by  the  testament  of  Dr.  John 
Baker,  who  gave  46  acres  of  land  on  the  £ist 
river  shore  near  Yorkville  to  endow  this  ai  a 
charity  school.  There  is  in  the  Cooper  insti- 
tute an  academy  of  design  for  women;  sod 
many  other  commercial  and  literary  ediools 
offer  easy  and  ^nerally  cheap  fiu^es  for 

general  and  special  education. — The  Kew  York 
ospital,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  state,  was  chartered  by  George  IH  in 
1771.  It  is  in  Broadway  above  the  dty  hiD, 
approached  throueh  an  avenue  of  noble  do 
trees,  and  has  8  large  buildings,  re^)ecdTeIj 
124  by  86,  128  by  90^d  98  by  68  feet,  ind 
each  4  stories  high.  The  grounds  cover  shoot 
2  acres.  The  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  opened  in  1821,  is  a  branch  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  it  has  about  40  acres  of  ground  and  a  fine 
botanical  garden.  In  1859  the  total  reo^ 
of  the  hospital  were  $120,690.87;  expenses. 
$112,781.04.  Patients  treated,  2,568;  cvnd 
1,771,  relieved  269,  discharged  218,  died  815; 
of  the  deaths  174  were  from  incurable  acci- 
dents ;  1,825  were  sui^cal  cases.  Of  all  the 
patients,  785  were  natives,  1,045  Irish,  ^ 
German,  and  175  English.  In  80  years  then 
were  7^257  patients,  of  whom  54,726  were 
cured,  4,974  relieved,  and  7,469  died.  The  asy- 
lum for  the  insane  in  1859  treated  288  patienta. 
of  whom  55  recovered,  82  improved,  and  18 
died;  in  10  years  there  were  admitted  1,0^ 
There  are  5  principal  free  dispensaries,  the  old- 
est founded  in  1791.  In  1859  there  were  IH* 
418  patients  treated  (62,067  native,  72,851  for- 
eign), of  whom  925  oied;  12,667  vaoonationi, 
and  262,688  prescriptions;  whole  eipen*, 
$21,468.  The  New  York  woman's  hospital,  for 
tiie  exdusive  treatment  of  diseases  of  womeo, 
is  a  new  and  very  promising  imitation,  the  <W 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  chirf  flj; 
portance  is  due  to  some  recent  discoveriM  of 
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great  TBhie  in  the  oure  of  affections  pecnllar  to 
Uie  sex.  There  is  also  a  lying-in  asylum  in 
Muion  street  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
damb,  incorporated  in  1817,  is  at  Washington 
beig^  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
eoimtry,  employing  16  teachers,  and  meeting 
with  gratifying  saooess.  The  grounds  com- 
prise ^  acres.  In  1859  there  were  808  pupils, 
of  irhom  164  were  males  and  144  females, 
nie  histhutdon  for  the  blind,  in  0th  avenue,  a 
bandsome  and  spacious  structure  of  stone,  has 
19  teachers,  and  in  1869  took  care  of  205  in- 
mates or  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  well  edu- 
cated, ana  good  workmen  in  the  trades  taught 
on  the  premises.  The  grounds  are  800  by 
200  feet;  the  building  is  176  feet  front,  and  8 
stories  high.  The  society  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents  has  an  important  re- 
formatory institution  on  Bandall^s  island,  to 
vhioh  Juvenile  criminals  and  vagrants  are 
tsat  It  is  a  state  institution,  but  most  of  the 
inmates  are  from  the  dty.  In  8  years  2,641 
children  were  received  (2^77  boys  and  464 
girls),  of  whom  1,648  were  Irish,  218  Qerman, 
150  En^ish,  280  from  other  foreign  countries, 
and  445  American.  The  juvenile  asylum  in 
175th  street  supports  and  educates  children 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  placed  there  by 
parents  and  guardians  or  c(nnmitted  by  magis- 
trates. The  children's  aid  society,  for  senmng 
to  tiie  country  destitute  children,  is  doing  much 
good,  in  connection  with  the  local  missions  in 
the  five  Points  (a  section  of  the  6th  warcl  in- 
habited until  within  6  years  almost  exclusively 
by  the  lowest  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  beggars) 
and  other  disreputable  portions  of  the  city,  the 
ngged  schools,  and  private  charities.  Theasso- 
dation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  started  in  1848, 
has  an  organization  which  thoroughly  super- 
Tisea  the  city,  and  relieves  all  deserving  poor 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  1859  $44,866 
was  thus  H>ent ;  9,281  families  and  44,557  per^ 
sons  wwe  relieved,  and  47,000  visits  were  made, 
neariyaU  m  January,  February,  and  March. 
This  association  divides  the  city  into  882  sec- 
tbns,  having  in  each  a  gratuitous  visitor.  Fbr 
10  years,  ttom  1845  to  1855,  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  pauperism,  though  the  population  in- 
creased 67  per  cent.  Fh>m  1856  to  1867  pau- 
perism materially  increased,  tiirough  financial 
remlaon;  but  since  that  year  the  current  has 
set  the  other  way,  and  the  net  result  of  17 
jears  shows  an  Improvement  upon  indigence 
ts  oompcured  with  the  increase  of  population  of 
148  per  cent.  Of  44,950  persons  relieved  by 
this  association  from  1854  to  1860, 81,002  were 
Irish,  4,872  Qerman,  2,012  English  and  Scotch, 
M  other  foreigners,  and  6,424  native-born. 
Tba  latest  summary  wows  that  from  Oct.  1859, 
to  Oot  1860,  8,081  families  and  85,942  persons 
WM8  relieved,  40,866  visitsmade,  and  $40,665.10 
•pent.  The  New  York  orphan  asylum,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  at  Bloonungdale,  is  a  fine 
Gotldc  building  120  feet  by  50,  with  15  acres 
<>f  land.  The  society  was  organized  in  1806  by 
ladifis,  and  is  supported  by  private  donations. 


The  Leake  and  Watts  orphan  house  in  112th 
street  is  a  liu^  and  handsome  edifice,  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  plot  of  26  acres,  and  has  an 
income  sufSdent  for  the  support  of  250  chil- 
dren. At  the  Five  Points  the  house  of  indus- 
try and  the  Five  Points  mission  have  to  a  great 
degree  reformed  that  notorious  locality,  and 
extirpated  most  of  the  dens  of  degradation  and 
crime  once  abounding  there.  Among  the  lesa 
prominent  benevolent  institutions  are  the  prison 
association  for  the  reformation  of  discharged 
convicts ;  the  association  for  the  relief  of  aged 
and  indigent  females;  association  for  the  bene- 
fit of  colored  orphans;  ladies^  home  mission- 
ary society  ;  American  female  guardian  socie- 
ty; St  Luke's  home  for  indigent  Christian 
females ;  Protestant  half  orphan  asylum ;  Mag- 
dalen female  benevolent  society ;  house  and 
school  of  industry;  marine  society,  tiie  oldest 
society  in  the  state;  toilers'  snug  harbor,  a 
retreat  for  seamen  on  Staten  island;  seamen's 
friend  society;  society  for  relieving  children 
of  seamen ;  mariners'  family  Industarial  society; 
St.  Luke's  hospital;  eye  and  ear  infirmary: 
ophthalmic  hospital;  and  children's  hospital 
and  nursery.  The  principal  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  beside  the  Jesuit  college  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  are  the  convent  of  Kedemp- 
torists  or  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Bedeemeri 
in  8d  street,  attached  to  the  church  of  that 
titie ;  the  community  of  missionary  priests  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostie  (a 
congregation  founded  in  New  York  in  1859),  in 
59th  street  near  the  central  park;  tihe  com- 
munities of  brothers  of  the  Christian  schods 
in  2d  street,  attached  to  St  Vincent's  academy, 
and  in  181st  street  (Manhattanville),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  academy  of  the  Holy  Infancy; 
the  communities  of  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
connected  with  their  seminaries  for  young 
ladies  in  17th  street  and  Manhattanville ;  the 
ccmvent  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  in  Houstcm 
street,  with  an  asylum  or  house  of  protection 
for  destitute  w(»nen,  and  a  free  school;  the 
houses  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  direct  an 
orphan  asylum  for  girls  in  I^ce  street  and 
one  for  bo^s  in  51st  street  and  the  5th  avenuei. 
an  industnal  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  42d 
street,  and  St  Yincent's  hospital  in  11th  street ; 
St  Vincent's  (French)  orphan  asylum  in  24th 
street,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul;  the  convent  of  the  school 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  8d  street,  where  there 
is  a  school  and  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  200 
diildren  during  the  absence  of  their  parents; 
and  the  convent  of  the  asters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  refor- 
mation of  fallen  women,  and  have  from  60  to 
75  inmates  in  their  asylum.  There  are  also  about 
80  private  benevolent  societies,  beside  masonic, 
odd  fellows',  druids',  united  American,  sons  of 
Herman,  German  Verein,  Hebrew  benevolent, 
sons  of  temperance,  and  other  lodges.  The 
masonic  order  have  about  100  lodges  in  the 
city.  A  foundling  hospital  has  been  projected, 
and  the  edifice  is  now  building.    The  Cooper 
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institute  for  moral,  inteUectaal,  and  physical 
onltare  (see  Ooopeb,  Petbb),  is  a  fine  edifice  of 
6  stories,  195  feet  on  4th  avenue,  148  on  8th 
street,  155  on  8d  avenue,  and  86  on  7th  street. 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  lecture  room  125  feet 
bj  82,  and  21  feet  high,  and  in  the  8d  story  is 
another  of  the  same  size.  There  are  rooms  for 
libraries,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  study,  a 
free  reading  room,  &o.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  rated  at  over  $500,000.  The  Bible  house 
in  Astor  place  occupies  an  entire  block,  with  a 
tront  of  711  feel^  and  a  depth  of  50  feet;  it  is  6 
stories  (74  feet)  in  height  The  American  Bible 
80ciety,next  to  the  British  and  foreign  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  founded  in  1816,  and  had  an 
income  in  1859  of  $485,956.  For  the  advance- 
ment of  affriculture  and  science  there  are  the 
American  institute  with  its  farmers'  dub,  and  the 
mechanics'  institute,  the  former  holding  annual 
fiurs  in  the  city.— The  Astor  library,  now  hav- 
ing 100,000  volumes,  was  founded  by  a  legacy 
from  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1848.  This  libr^ry 
is  for  study  and  reference,  no  books  being 
taken  away.  (See  Astob  Libbabt.)  The  mer- 
cantile library,  in  Astor  place,  organized  in 
1820,  is  a  lending  library,  and  has  about  55,000 
volumes;  its  files  of  magazines  and  leading 
newspapers  are  very  full.  The  association  w 
composed  of  merchants  and  clerks,  who  become 
members  on  payment  of  a  small  initiation  fee 
and  annual  dues.  Other  persons  may  acquire 
the  privileges  of  the  library  and  readins  room 
by  paying  $5  annually.  The  society  fibrary, 
established  in  1754,  has  a  fine  building  70  by 
100  feet  in  University  place,  with  40,000  vol- 
umes of  history  and  generd  literature.  The 
historical  socie^  has  a  handsome  fire-proof  ed- 
ifice in  2d  avenue,  with  about  80,000  volumes, 
particularly  of  American  history ;  it  was  found- 
ed in  1804.  The  other  principal  libraries  are : 
union  theological  seminary,  24,000  vols. ;  ap- 
prentices' library,  19,000;  Oolumbia  college, 
18,000 ;  Episcopal  theological  seminary,  18,500; 
law  institute,  8,000 ;  American  institute,  7,500 ; 
free  academy,  7,000 ;  New  York  hospital,  6,000 ; 
mechanics'  institute,  5,000 ;  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  4,185 ;  university  medical  de- 
partment, 4,000 ;  printers'  library,  4,000 :  ly- 
ceum  of  natural  history,  8,000;  geographical 
society,  2,450 ;  young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion, 2,800;  and  there  are  many  other  small 
libraries,  beside  the  public  sdiool  libraries  fi- 
nished by  the  state.  The  city  has  a  very  good 
coUection.  principally  of  law  and  statistical 
works.  A  woman's  library,  the  first  in  the 
country,  has  been  opened  (1860),  under  en- 
couraging prospects,  with  several  thousand 
volumes  of  scientific  and  general  literature. 
There  are  many  very  good  private  libraries, 
belon^^  chiefly  to  lawyers  and  clergymen. 
— Art  is  cared  for  by  the  national  academy  of 
design,  chartered  in  1826,  with  schools  for  the 
study  of  antique  and  living  models,  giving  an- 
nual exhibitions.  There  are  also  the  DUssel- 
dorf  gallery,  a  collection  of  works  of  that 
school,  in  the  new  and  beautifdl  institute  of  the 


fine  arts  in  Broadway  near  Houston  street;  thi 
international  gallery ;  and  the  artists'  stndiM,  t 
large  building  in  10th  street.  Among  the  moit 
valuable  and  interesting  museum  coUedioDiis 
that  of  Dr.  Abbott,  gathered  during  severd 
years'  residence  in  iSgypt,  where  he  was  phyth 
dan  to  Mehemet  AIL  There  are  few  oollectioDi 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  more  valuable  thaDthk 
In  1860  it  became  the  property  of  tiie  histoiioil 
society.  The  opera  house,  or  academy  of  mono, 
in  14tii  street  near  Broadway,  is  a  hindsome 
building  of  painted  brick,  with  stone  £Bciii|8.  It 
is  121  by  114  feet,  very  elaborate  and  ornate  in- 
side, with  4  tiers,  and  seats  for  4,700  penoD& 
Except  the  two  Bowery  theatres  and  Barnmn^ 
museum,  the  other  places  of  amusement  ire 
of  mean  exterior,  standing  in  back  streets,  wilh 
simply  an  entrance  from  Broadway,  hadt 
however,  they  are  generally  comfortable,  ana 
some  are  luxurious.  With  average  attrat^km 
about  20,000  people  nidbtiy  attc^  these  places. 
The  chi^  of  them  arel^iblo's  garden,  the  win- 
ter garden,  Wallack's  and  Laura  Eeene'a  thea- 
tres, in  Broadway;  Bowery,  New  Bowery, 
National,  and  Stadt  theatres,  in  the  Bowerj: 
Bamum's  museum ;  and  three  negro  imm 
halls.  In  summer  the  palace  garaen,  Jonet*i 
woods,  and  many  other  outdoor  plaou  of  enter- 
tainment, are  frequented  by  lam  numbers  of 
people. — ^There  are  8  public  and  a  few  i^ivate 
parks.  Among  them  are  the  Battery,  IC^  acres 
(now  being  enlarged  to  about  80  acres),  at  tbe 
8.  W.  extremity  of  the  city;  the  dty  hall  paik, 
lOi;  Washington  parade  ground,  H;  ^"^ 
4;  Stuyvesant,  4;  Tomplons,  1(H;  HadiaoB, 
7 ;  St.  John's,  4 ;  Gramercy,  li ;  and  the  greet 
central  park  of  848  acres,  now  being  laidoBk 
This  park  extends  from  59th  to  110th  atreet» 

Smiles  long,  and  from  6th  to  8th  avenm,] 
a  mile  wide.  It  is  to  contain  drives,  brkDe 
roads,  foot  paths,  play  grounds,  ponds,  lakes, 
exotic  and  native  trees  and  plants,  and  to  pI^ 
sent  all  the  features  of  a  rural  pleasure  grcHind 
twice  as  lar^  as  Hyde  park  in  London.  Modi 
of  the  work  m  the  lower  part  is  now  (I860)  ooo* 
pleted  or  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  ana  it  al- 
ready famishes  a  delightfhl  resort  for  thousands 
daily  in  &ir  weather.  (SeePABK.)  FonntaiBs 
have  been  constructed  m  the  city  hall,  Waeii- 
ington,  union,  Tompkins,  Madison,  Stuyreetttt 
8t.  John's,  and  Qramercy  parks. — ^The  leading 
clubs  are  the  union  and  the  Athemeum  in  the 
5th  avenue,  the  New  Torkand  edectio  in  Broad- 
way, the  century  in  16th  street,  and  the  New 
York  yacht  club.  The  union  has  a  htfge  aod 
handsome  brown  stone  house  in  5th  avenue  asd 
21st  street  The  hotels  of  New  York  are  among 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  workL  Thedoef 
of  them  are  the  Astor,  La  Farge,  Everett,  and 
Brevoort  houses,  and  the  St.  Nicholas,  Metro- 

?>litan,  ilfth  avenue,  Clarendon,  and  New 
ork  hotels;*  and  of  more  than.50  other  large 
hotels,  several  are  not  much  inferior  to  thoee 
named.  The  Astor  house  is  the  oldest  of  the 
great  hotels.  It  was  built  in  1889  l^  J^ 
Jacob  Astor,  then  the  richest  man  in  America^ 
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It  laA  massire  6  fltoipr  granite  building  in  Broad- 
way oi^>oaite  the  city  liall  Dark,  the  fh)nt  oe- 
eopjing  an  entire  block,  witn  shops  in  the  first 
f^tarj.  This  house  accommodates  abont  600 
gDCG^  on  either  the  American  or  European 
T^  (that  is,  as  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  both). 
Tte  St.  Nicholas,  opened  in  1854,  is  6  stories 
hig^  fronthig  about  275  feet  on  Broadway  and 
8M  on  Spring  street,  built  of  white  marble  and 
brown  freestone,  and  has  600  rooms  with  accom- 
modations for  1,000  guests.  It  is  luxuriously 
famished  throughout.  The  Metropolitan  fronts 
278  feet  on  Broadway,  with  a  wmg  on  Prince 
street  SOO  by  25  feet  The  main  building  is 
aboot60  feet  deep,  6  stories  high,  all  of  brown 
freestone.  This,  like  the  St.  Nicholas,  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  conducted  on  the  American 
or  fhll  boud  plan.  The  last,  and  most  expen- 
nre  and  luxurious,  is  the  fifth  avenue  hotel, 
at  the  Junction  of  Broadway,  5th  avenue, 
and  28d  street  opposite  Madison  square.  It 
is  of  white  marble,  6  stories  high,  fronting  on 
8  streets,  having  room  for  more  than  1,000 
gaests. — ^There  are  few  monumental  memorials 
fai  the  city,  except  in  the  churdiyards.  In 
Union  square  is  a  colossal  bronze  equestrian 
itatne  of  Washington,  executed  by  H.  K. 
Brown,  at  the  cost  of  an  assodation  of  private 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  junction  of  Broadway  and  5th  avenue  is  a 
monoment  to  Mtgor-Gen.  Worth ;  it  is  a  granite 
obdiflk,  inscribed  upon  the  shaft  with  the  names 
of  batdes  in  which  he  was  distinguished  during 
the  war  with  Mexico.  This  is  t£e  only  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  corporate  authorities.  In 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  may  be  seen  from  the 
street  a  small  marble  obelisk  to  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  and  beneath  the  portioo  a  monument 
to  Gen.  Montgomery. — ^There  are  11  public 
maikets,  all  insignificant  in  im>pearance  except 
Tompkins  market,  at  the  Junction  of  8d  avenue 
and  6th  street,  a  fine  iron  building  182  by  100 
^  opened  in  1860.  In  1859  there  were  brought 
to  the  city  shambles  205,272  oxen  and  steers 
and  9,482  oows,  yieldhig  about  140,000,000 
lbs.  of  beef;  48,769  calves,  8,000,000  lbs.  of 
veal;  504,894  sheep,  or  over  25,000,000  lbs.; 
•bout  400,000  live  hogs  and  as  manv  carcasses, 
making  56,000,000  lbs.  of  pork ;  m  all  over 
234,000,000  Ibe.  of  meat,  beside  beef,  veal,  and 
matton  to  a  large  amount  ready  dressed,  poul- 
try in  enormotw  quantities,  game,  and  fish.  The 
Biipply  of  milk  from  the  adjacent  country  is 
about  180,000  quarts  per  day.  The  surround- 
ing waters  are  noted  for  yielding  excellent 
(^Titers  in  great  abundance.  There  is  no  con- 
nierable  supply  of  fish  taken  near  tiie  city,  ex- 
c^  of  shad  in  the  spring,  when  immense 
quantities  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  Hudson 
Hver.  The  annual  catch  is  valued  at  over 
$100,000,  though  the  season  la^  but  6  or  8 
weeks.  Nowhere  is  the  habit  of  eating  away 
from  home  so  general  as  in  New  York,  owing 
to  the  great  dutanoe  between  residences  and 
plaees  of  budness;  and  this  habit  has  made 
eating  housee,  lunch  rooms,  refectories,  oyster 


^cellars,  bap  rooms,  &c,  a  prominent  featore  of 
the  town.  They  are  everywhere,  open  day 
and  night,  and  thronged  by  all  dasses,  accord- 
ing to  their  Qnality,  from  the  millionaire  to  the 
vagabond. — ^The  city  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  a  board  of  17  aldermen  elected  for 
2  years,  and  one  of  24  councilmen  annually 
chosen,  and  constituting  the  common  counciL 
The  controller  and  corporation  counsel  are  also 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  mayor  and  the 
heads  of  departments  have  salaries  of  $5,000 
per  year.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint 
the  street  commissioner,  city  inspector,  and 
Croton  water  commissioners.  The  street  com- 
missioner's department  opens,  extends,  and  al- 
ters streets,  roads,  parks,  and  wharfs,  erects 
and  repairs  corporation  buildings,  supplies  fuel, 
li^t,  stationery,  and  other  requisites  to  city 
offices,  and  collects  assessments  for  local  im- 
provements.- The  city  inspector's  deparlanent 
cleans  the  streets  and  markets,  recorcb  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  grants  permits  for  burial, 
collects  market  fees,  and  inspects  weights  and 
measures.  The  Croton  board  superintend  the 
supplying  of  water  to  the  city,  build  sewers,  and 
lay  and  repair  pavements  and  sidewalks.  The 
controller  has  supervision  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  city  and  county,  receiving  and  disburs- 
ing all  moneys  raised  by  tax  and  assessment. 
The  extent  of  this  business  maybe  inferred 
from  the  footings  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
general  ledger  for  1859,  viz. :  $88,508,655.69. 
The  actual  expenditures  during  the  year  were, 
on  city  account,  $6,655,626.84,  and  for  state 
and  county  purposes,  $8,802,878.42;  total, 
$9,958,504.76,  of  which  $9,660,926.09  was 
raised  by  tax.  The  city  is  in  debt  $17,801,660, 
of  which  $7,698,121  is  for  the  first  cost  of  in- 
troducing the  Croton  water,  $1,000,000  for 
land  damages  for  the  same  work,  $255,600 
for  extending  water  works,  $1,679,100  for  the 
new  reservoir,  $190,000  for  a  new  workhouse, 
$402,768  for  buildings  blown  up  by  the  author- 
ities at  the  great  fire  of  1835,  $5,406,971  for 
the  central  park,  $520,000  for  public  buildings, 
$154,000  for  education,  and  $500,000  for  docks 
and  slips.  The  total  amount  of  interest,  at  5 
and  6  per  cent,  is  $959,854.  This  debt  is  re- 
deemable at  several  periods  up  to  1898,  from  a 
sinking  frmd  now  amounting  to  $6,864^894.85. 
There  is  another  sinking  fund  of  $185,827.52, 
for  paying  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The 
revenues  of  these  frmds  are  such  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  interest  and  principal  will  be  paid 
without  resort  to  taxation.  Beside  these  rev- 
enues all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  sinking  fund  commissioners  for  the 
security  of  public  creditors.  This  amounts  to 
$48,000,000,  of  which  the  Croton  works  are 
valued  at  $15,475,000,  parks  $14^761,000,  piers 
$8,400,000,  school  houses  $2,859,000,  markets 
$1,814,000,  almshouse  $1,250,000,  and  forries 
$1,200,000.  The  leading  items  of  city  expenses 
are:  charity  and  correction  $665,000,  city 
schools  $1,246,000,  street  cleaning  $820,000, 
docks  $146,000,  light  $420,000,  salaries  $420,* 
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000;  and  of  oonntj  and  state  paid  by  dty,8tate 
sehools  $400,000,  police  $1,260,000,  And  state 
tax  $980,000.    The  rapid  property  growth  of 


the  city  is  shown  in  the  tbilowing 
valoation  and  taxation  for  20  years : 
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Large  as  these  fignres  seem,  they  are  far  below 
the  truth.  In  1869  the  state  appointed  com- 
missioners to  equalize  and  graduate  the  county 
and  local  valuation  for  assessments,  who  fixed 
tibe  aggregate  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
city  at  the  sum  of  $866,964,491,  adding  that  it 
was  still  deemed  too  small.  There  is  a  county 
goyemment  in  addition  to  that  of  the  city, 
vested  in  aboard  of  12  supervisors,  two  chosen 
each  year,  who  have  partial  control  of  taxation, 
oivH  and  criminal  courts,  and  county  offices. 
The  county  officers  elected  by  the  people  are 
supervisors,  6  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  6 
of  the  superior  court,  8  judges  of  common  pleas, 
8  of  the  marine  court,  and  8  of  district  courts; 
a  district  attorney,  county  clerk,  sheriff^  regis- 
ter, surrogate,  and  4  coroners.  New  York  is 
politically  divided  into  6  con^es&ional,  4  state 
senatorial,  17  assembly,  8  judicial,  22  school  or 
ward,  and  217  election  disUicts.   Aldermen  are 


6  on  a  ticket,  from  senatorial  districts ;  school 
officers  and  constables  from  wards.  Supervi- 
flora,  judges  (except  district  and  police  Justices), 
and  other  county  and  city  elective  officers  are 
voted  for  throughout  the  city.  The  city  forma 
the  1st  judicial  district  and  the  1st  military  di- 
vision (^  the  state.  The  laws  are  administerr 
ed  by  a  supreme  court  of  6  judges,  a  superior 
court  of  6  judges,  a  marine  court  of  8  judges, 
a  court  of  common  pleas  with  8  judges,  7  dis- 
trict civil  courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner (held  by  a  supreme  court  judge),  the  gen-> 
eral  sessions  and  special  sessions,  and  4  police 
courts,  be^de  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  1868  there  were  in  the 
eitv  criminal  courts  of  record  608  convictions, 
207  being  natives.  In  the  special  sessions,  of 
11,469  convicted,  1,742  were  natives,  10,868 
intemperate,  4,784  males,  and  6,686  females; 
and  of  the  latter  2,849  were  vagrants. — ^There 
is  a  lively  military  spirit  among  the  young  men 
ff  the  city,  and  some  of  tiie  volunteer  militia 


regiments  rival  Teteraa  reffolars  in  ihskr  dzilL 
There  is  one  military  division,  emlffadog 
4  brigades,  16  regiments,  119  oo^anies,  441 
officers,  629  non-commiBsioned  officers,  4,021 
privates,  169  musicians,  6  general  officers,  and 
21  in  the  staff;  total  at  last  inspection,  5,186. 
The  Ml  return  shows  a  total  of  6,224.  There 
are  48  light  in£uitry,  82  infantry,  28  cavaliy, 
10  rifle,  and  6  artillery  companies,  beride  aa 
en^eer  corps.  The  state  armory  in  the  7th 
avenue,  just  completed,  is  a  very  large  bri<^ 
structure  with  octagonal  towers^d  covers  an 
area  of  about  80  by  160  feet.  The  arsenal  in 
White  street  is  in  the  Gk)thic  style,  of  blue 
stone,  2  stories  high,  constructed  with  a  viev 
to  defence  as  well  as  storage. — ^New  York  ia 
supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  Oroton  aque- 
duct (see  Aqueduct,  voL  L  p.  730),  from  the 
Oroton  river,  a  small  stream  in  W  estcbester 
CO.  The  present  receiving  reservoir  at  86th 
street,  in  the  central  park,  holda  150,000,000 
gallons ;  2^  m.  below  is  a  dbtributing  reser- 
voir holding  20,000,000  gallons.  A  new  res- 
ervoir immediately  N.  of  that  at  86th  street, 
and  also  in  the  park,  is  nearly  completed,  hav- 
ing 96  acres  of  water  surface,  88  £eet  deep, 
and  holding  1,080,000,000  gallons.  Up  to 
1860,  266i  m.  of  water  pipes  had  been  laid, 
supplying  nearly  every  paved  street  in  tibe 
dty.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  to  1860  was 
$15,210,680 ;  receipts  in  1859,  $800,000 ;  totil 
receipts  for  water  since  it  was  introduced  in 
1842,  $7,485,098.  The  sewerage  of  the  dty  la 
not  as  thorough  as  it  should  be ;  but  there  are 
100  m.  of  sewers,  some  of  them  extensive  and 
costly.  There  are  nearly  200  m.  of  paved 
streets,  mostly  of  cobblestone ;  but  of  late  yean 
square  block  or  Belgian  pavement  is  chiefly 
used,  and  iron  paving  has  been  employed  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  footways  are  fla^fed. 
The  city  is  lifted  by  14,451  gas  lamps,  wmch 
bum  every  ni^t  from  dusk  until  dawn ;  th^e 
are  three  companies  in  operation,  supplying  gas 
at  $2.50  per  1,000  feet.  The  longest  lifted 
street  is  Broadway  and  Bloomingdale  road, 
18^  nL,  with  895  lamps. — ^The  fire  department 
is  entirely  voluntary,  the  men  receiving  no  re- 
muneration except  exemption  from  Jury  and 
military  duty.  By  the  last  o^cial  report  there 
were  1  chief  engineer  with  14  asdstants,  8,284 
members  of  engine  companies,  1,411  of  hoae 
companies,  and  582  of  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies—total,  4,227;  60engme,56hose,aDdl7 
nook  and  ladder  companies;  and  86,000 feet 
of  hose.  Several  steam  fire  engines  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  with  success.  The  num- 
ber of  fires  in  1858  was  261 ;  the  loss  on  build- 
ings was  $598,657,  and  on  stock  $514,990.  The 
machines  and  men  are  housed  in  good  buildings 
erected  by  the  dty,  and  fbrnished  with  gas,  fuel, 
sleeping  rooms,  and  baths.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Oroton  water  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  destructive  fires.  A  board  of  five 
commissioners  hear  and  determine  disputes  and 
offences  in  the  department,  and  the  fire  war- 
dens enforce  the  building  and  other  laws  for 
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tte  prevention  of  fires.  These  boards  and  the 
eUflf  engineer  and  his  assistants  are  elected  bj 
members  of  the  department.  The  firemen 
hsve  an  inyested  Amd  of  $97,'250  for  the  re- 
Iki  of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  or 
diflabied  members ;  the  receipts  in  1859  were 
140,221,  and  the  disbursements  $88,890.— The 
potioe  department  extends  over  the  metro- 

C*'iii  aistrict)  including  New  York  and 
klyn,  and  Kings,  Richmond,  and  West- 
chester counties;  it  is  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  IxMird  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
pohited  bj  the  governor  and  senate.  There 
18  a  superintendent  for  the  whole  district,  a 
depaty  for  New  York  and  one  for  BrooUjn, 
and  4  inspectors ;  and  the  force  in  New  York 
coQBtsts  of  27  captains,  110  sergeants,  48  rounds- 
men, 1,263  patrolmen,  101  on  special  dutj,  and 
58  doormen ;  total,  1,597.  There  are  285  daj 
and  498  night  posts,  412  miles  of  streets  in  the 
patrol  district,  and  11  miles  of  piers.  There 
are  27  precincts,  including  the  detective  squad. 
For  the  quarter  endmg  Julj  81.  1860,  there 
were  18,162  arrests  (12,585  males,  5,627  fo- 
maks);  offences  against  the  person,  15,027,  of 
which  2,918  were  assaults,  disorderly  conduct 
1,800,  intoxication  7,247,  street  fighting  846, 
▼agrancj  800,  murder  10;  among  property 
otfences  were  burglary  184,  fraud  155,  grand 
and  petit  larcenies  1,875,  keeping  disorderly 
booses  73,  false  pretences  59,  violation  of  va- 
lioQs  laws  857,  rioting  25.  Of  all  the  arrested, 
8,986  were  married  and  9,176  single ;  18,816 
oonld  read  and  write,  695  could  read  only,  and 
4,161  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  8,595  were 
bom  in  the  United  States,  9,889  in  Ireland, 
1,S68  m  £ngland,  1,251  in  Germany,  490  in 
Seotland,  814  in  France,  and  188  in  Italy;  and 
i09  were  colored.  Agiss  of  males :  10  to  15, 
M;  15  to  20,  1,444;  20  to  25,  2,848;  25  to 
SO,  2,305;  30  to  40,  8,296;  40  to  50,  1,668; 
over  50, 848.  Ages  of  females:  10  to  15,  94; 
16to 20,695;  20  to  25, 1,197;  25  to  80, 1,198; 
30  to  40, 1,687;  40  to  50,  «22;  over  50,  889. 
As  to  occapations,  8,002  were  returned  as  me- 
chanics, 2,771  laborers,  1,488  housemaids,  1,247 
proetitntes,  896  servants,  561  seamen,  501  houae- 
l^eepera,  467  cartmen,  320  clerks,  218  peddlers, 
179  boatmen,  178  haokmen,  22  teamsters,  86 
driTera,  68  porters,  45  runners,  188  seamstresses, 
132  merchants,  111  porter  house  keepers,  80 
lM)tel  keepers,  48  bar  tenders,  68  grocers,  141 
other  liquor  dealers,  101  junk  dealers,  89  artists, 
M  actors  and  7  actresses,  20  doctors,  68  formers 
uid  gardeners,  21  lawyers,  217  tradesmen,  and 
B  gentlemen.  Losses  by  robberies  amounting 
to  146,069  were  reported,  and  $17,622  was  re- 
^^J^^  The  number  of  arrests  is  no  guide  to 
ue  number  of  offenders,  since  some  are  arrest- 
M  from  6  to  20  times  in  a  quarter  foi^intozica- 
w^Di  each  arrest  being  duly  recorded.  Of  671 
workhouae  commitments  in  2  weeks  for  vagran* 
^only  6  were  for  the  1st  time,  811  for  the  2d, 
J^  for  the  8d,  8  for  the  60th,  and  4  for  the 
<««•  The  average  result  for  a  year  shows  the 
>»Dbw  of  mdividuala  arrested  to  be  about 


onesixthoftheikumbarofarreBtB.  Policemea 
are  appointed  during  good  behavior,  and  offi- 
cers rise  from  the  nmks.  Patrolmen  are  paid 
$800  a  year,  sergeants  $900,  captains  $1,200,  in- 
spectors $2,000,  and  the  general  superintendent 
$5,000.  Telegraphic  lines  connect  all  the  sta- 
tions with  the  central  office,  at  which  there  were 
received  and  transmitted  during  the  quarter  by 
their  means  88,786  messages,  ^ving  notice  of 
fires,  lost  persons  and  property,  Ac  There  are 
28  station  houses  (most  of  them  built  for  the 
purpose),  fitted  up  as  lodging  houses  for  the 
men,  and  having  room  also  for  lodging  desti- 
tute or  wandering  persons,  of  whom  18,667  were 
accommodated  during  the  quarter  above  named. 
A  portion  of  the  force  form  a  harbor  police,  in 
boats,  and  another  portion  is  a  sanitary  squad 
for  the  siroprassion  of  nuisances  dangerous  to 
health  and  life.  This  sanitary  squad  ^ow  thai 
in  the  6th  and  7th  wards  there  are  1,152  tene- 
ment houses,  with  87,064  inhabitants,  about 
2,500  of  whom  live  in  a  space  of  less  than  200 
cubic  feet  each.  New  York  pays  nearly  $1,250,'* 
000  a  year  for  police  expenses. — ^Three  commis- 
sioners of  public  charities  and  correction  have 
charge  of  paupers  and  crinunals.  The  institu- 
tions under  their  care,  with  the  number  of  in-> 
mates  during  the  year  1859,  were  as  follows: 
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There  were,  at  the  dose  of  1859  ( 
the  above  institutions  the  colored  home,  colored 
orphan  asylum,  and  city  cemetery),  7,982  per- 
sons in  care  of  the  department  of  charities  and 
correctiiMi.  In  the  Beilevue  hospital  there  were 
888  births.  Of  the  children  discharged  fr^m  the 
nursery,  279  were  bound  out,  167  Adopted,  and 
621  given  to  relatives.  Of  those  committed  to 
the  district  prisons,  25,588  were  males  and  16,- 
469  females;  16,087  were  marriedy  22,649  sin^ 
gle,  the  rest  widowed  or  unknown ;  85,476  were 
intemperate;  15,461  could  not  read,  18,720 
could  not  write,  and  only  8,117  were  well  edu* 
cated.  Of  the  foreigners,  there  were  from  Ire- 
land 22,870,  Germany  4,822,  England  1,944^ 
Scotland  900,  France  892,  Italy  296.  The 
principal  oflfences  were:  intoxication  11,688, 
vamncy  7,055,  assault  and  battery  2,889,  dis^ 
orderly  conduct  2,920,  petit  larceny  8,160, 
murder  49.  The  commitments  were  chiefly  for 
from  1  to  <^  months.  There  were  2,278  paupers 
buried  in  the  city  cemetery,  of  whom  1,401  were 
natives  and  877  foreigners,  and  1,200  were  chil- 
dren. Of  outdoor  poor,  5,046  adulta  and  7,6fll 
children  were  relieved  with  m(mey,  and  29,51f 
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ftdolts  and  45,477  cMldren  with  fheL  Of  the 
adults,  24,899  were  foreign,  8,746  native,  and 
1,871  colored.  The  ezpenditares  for  the  year 
were  nearly  $800,000,  of  which  $38,646  was 
cash  and  $87,746  for  coal  for  outdoor  poor, 
$12,000  for  nnrsing  children,  $18,000  for  the 
colored  home  and  asylnm,  $88,874  for  dry 
goods,  $11,414  for  medicines,  and  $186,118  for 
proyisions.  The  buildings  in  charge  of  the 
commissioners  are  solid  and  spacious.  On 
Blackwell^s  island,  the  lunatic  asylum,  alms- 
house, penitentiary,  island  hospital,  workhouse, 
and  small  pox  hospital  are  all  of  granite. Quar- 
ried on  the  island  by  conyicts.  On  Ranoairs 
idand  there  are  several  large  buildings  for  the 
care  of  foundling,  orphan,  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, and  the  house  of  refhge  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents. Bellevue  hospital  occupies  two 
blocks  at  the  foot  of  26th  street.  East  river. 
The  city  prison,  or  Tombs,  fills  a  block  in 
Oentre  street;  it  is  268  feet  long  by  200  feet 
wide,  built  of  granite  in  the  E^tian  style, 
wi^  about  160  cells  around  the  mside  square. 
The  city  cemeteiy  (potter's  field)  is  on  Ward's 
island,  between  Bladcwell's  and  Randall's  isl- 
ands.— ^Nine  commissioners  of  emigration  have 
supervision  of  the  landing  and  forwarding  of 
immigrants,  collecting  commutation  fees,  and 
taking  care  of  the  side.  The  landing  depot  is 
in  Castle  garden,  at  the  Battery^and  there  is 
an  emigrants'  reftige  hospital  on  Ward's  island. 
In  1869,  79,822  bonded  passengers  arrived 
(82,662  from  Ireland,  28,270  from  Germany, 
10,876  from  England) ;  61,684  came  in  822  sail- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  106  steam  vessels.  Of 
the  immigrants,  8,610  were  destined  for  the  east- 
em  states,  40,928  for  New  York,  9,991  for  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  16,790  for  the  western 
states  and  California,  740  Mormons  for  Utah, 
2,200  for  Canada  West,  and  6,066  for  southern 
states.  During  the  year  there  was  an  average 
of  676  persons  in  the  hospital  and  refrige ;  aver- 
age cost  of  support,  $81.20  per  year  each.  It 
is  estimated  that  since  the  revolution  6,480,000 
passengers  have  entered  the  country  from  for- 
eign ports,  of  whom  about  8,600,000  debarked 
at  New  York.  (See  Emioratiok.)  These  immi- 
ffrants  bring  an  average  of  about  $100  per 
head  in  cash ;  and  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  come  pay  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  designed  for  their  benefit  a 
commutation  of  $2  each. — The  quarantine  es- 
tablishment is  at  Staten  islano,  where  the 
health  officer  resides,  and  where  ships  from 
infected  ports  are  detained  and  purified.  The 
earliest  special  acts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  were  passed  about  100  years 
ago,  and  in  1794  a  regular  quarantine  was 
established  on  Governor's  island.  A  quaran- 
tine was  begun  on  Bedloe's  island  in  1797; 
but  the  severity  of  the  yellow  fever  the  next 
year  induced  the  state  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  80  acres  in  the  town  of  Oastieton, 
Staten  island,  to  which  the  Bedloe's  island 
building  was  removed.  In  1819  a  more  sub- 
stantial building  was  erected,  in  1828  a  fever 


hospital,  and  in  1829  a  small  pox  hompittL  Am 
Staten  island  became  thickly  settled,  the  remor- 
al  of  the  quarantine  was  asked  for,  but  nothof 
was  done  up  to  1866.  In  that  year  there  vere 
769  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  Staten  island,  the 
a^oining  shore  of  Long  island,  and  in  sootli 
Brooklyn;  of  the  688  on  Staten  island,  ose 
third  were  fatal.  In  March,  1867,  the  leguli- 
ture  authorized  the  removal  of  quarantine,  and 
land  was  bought  at  Seguine's  point,  7  ul  forUier 
from  the  city,  but  still  on  the  island.  Fire 
da^s  alter  the  transfer,  a  mob  burned  all  the 
buildings ;  new  ones  were  put  up,  but  they  ilso 
were  soon  bxumed,  and  the  site  was  thencefo^ 
ward  abandoned.  The  hostility  to  the  r^i;iilir 
establishment  increased  in  strength;  the  Gas- 
tleton  board  of  health  declared  it  a  nmsmoe, 
and  on  the  night  of  Sept  1, 1868,  the  place  wis 
attacked  by  a  mob,  the  sick  were  carried  from 
the  hospitals  and  laid  upon  mattresses  in  fiie 
fields,  the  officers  and  physicians  driven  oll^  and 
all  the  buildings  save  the  women's  hospital  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  the  next  night  the  remsidog 
hospital  was  dmilarly  destroyed.  The  gor- 
emor  declared  the  island  in  rebellion,  and  eeit 
troops  there ;  but  no  frirther  trouble  oocnrrei 
Sheas  have  since  been  erected  on  the  gronnds, 
and  the  health  officer  resides  there;  bat  a  float- 
ing hospital,  anchored  in  summer  about  ISbl 
away,  receives  patients  suffering  frt)m  yeDow 
fever  and  other  contagious  diseases.  The  per- 
manent location  of  quarantine  is  yet  unsetUei 
There  is  a  board  of  healdi  in  the  city,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  resident  physician^  health 
commissioner,  and  common  council,  who  pos- 
sess summary  power  in  all  matters  affectinfthe 
public  health.  The  executive  committee  of  Uiii 
Doard  hold  daily  sessions  through  the  mmmcar 
season.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in  New  York  is 
high,  owing  to  the  vast  infiux  of  unacdimaied 
foreigners.  In  1869  there  were  21,646  death& 
of  which  8,182  were  of  adults  and  18,463  of 
children ;  6,187,  mostly  adults,  were  of  forwffl 
birth,  and  492  were  colored  persons;  1,575 
deaths  were  from  accidents  and  otiier  caxutu 
than  disease;  males  exceeded  females  by  lt663; 
one  mulatto  said  to  be  114  years  old,  one  negro 
107,  and  8  women  109, 106,  and  102.  Theprmd- 
pal  diseases  were :  apoplexy  809,  bronchitis  SIO, 
cholera  infantum  1,864,  congestion  of  the  brain 
489,  congestion  of  the  lungs  217,  consnmpto 
8,289,  convulsions  1,816,  croup  622,  deUfi^ 
426,  diarrhoea  602,  dropsy  244,  dropsy  in  tlM 
head  907,  erysipelas  141 ;  puerperal  ferer  168, 
scarlet  840,  typhoid  206,  typhus  169 ;  heart  Hb- 
ease  466,  whooping  cough  868 ;  inflammation  of 
bowels  886,  brain  468,  lungs  1,167,  stooiK^ 
167,  throat  111;  intemperance  118,  msrmnm 
1,471,  measles  261,  palsy  267,  teethbg  2W; 
and  from  external  causes,  burned  and  scalded 
186,  various  casualties  267,  drowned  166,  MW 
or  murdered  28,  old  age  268,  prcmatore  Krfl» 
874,  suicide  66.  The  still-bom,  1,831,  are  not 
included  in  the  above  totals.  Since  the  cbolert 
of  1849  and  1864  there  has  been  no  epidemie. 
Small  pox  and  scarlet  fever  ran  very  hij^fi^ 
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18B0  to  1808,  and  measles  from  1848  to  1858. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  since  1855  has  been  abont 
1  in  85.  Bnriids,  except  in  familj  vaolte^  have 
long  been  prohibited  in  the  settled  portion  of 
the  city,  and  the  dead  are  now  mostlj  taken  to 
Greenwood,  Evergreens,  Oalrary,  and  Cypress 
ffills cemeteries  on  Long  island,  New  York  bay 
cemetery  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  Trinity 
oemeteryon the  npperpartof  Manhattan  island. 

A  condensed  view  of  the  statistics  of  mann- 

&ctarea,  derived  from  the  latest  official  returns, 
is  presented  in  the  following  table : 
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The  amonnt  of  capital  invested  by  these  estab- 
lishments in  real  estate  was  $21,434,002,  and 
in  machinery,  $10,995,684.  Some  of  the  most 
extensive  branches  were  as  follows : 
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Of  the  leading  ooonpations,  the  directory  for 
1860  records  704  bakeries,  646  boarding  houses, 
SO  breweries,  1,896  butchers,  918  cigar  and  to- 
bacco stores,  180  fishmongers,  65  poulterers,  548 
batter  and  milk  dealers,  778  provision  dealers 
and  hucksters,  889  coffee  and  eating  houses,  187 
firaiterers,  859  confectioners,  282  flour  and  grain 
merchants,  8,684  grocers,  118  hotels,  807  oyster 
boosee,  8,787  porter  houses,  86  tea  stores,  28 
sugar  refineries,  and  469  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
efaants;  8,418  boot  makers,  819builder8, 688  cab- 
inet makera,  868  hatters,  60  carpet  stores,  1,891 
tailors,  888  china  and  glass  dealers,  1,807  mil- 
finers  and  dress  makers,  and  78  shirt  £EK$tories; 
746  dry  goods  deal^ra,  1,878  variety  stores,  858 
eoal  dealers,  164  oil  stores,  108  gas  fitters,  195 
fiitniahliig  stores,  669  hair  dressers,  815  hard- 
ware storea,  818  iron  works,  780  watchmakers 
and  JeweDers,  99  lace  and  90  silk  importers, 
100  loeksmiths,  155  lumber  yards,  154  marble 
■ad  atone  yards,  464  painters,  181  piano  makers. 


807  plumbers,  100  stove  stores,  108  turners, 
68  umbrella  makers,  107  upholsterers,  and  84 
whitewashers ;  17  daily,  10  semi-weekly,  188 
weekly,  and  50  monthly  newspapers,  and  88 
magazines  and  reviews;  114  stationers,  263 
booksellers,  228  printing  offices,  and  129  private 
schools  of  note.    There  are  also  576  agents  by 
profession,  87  auctioneers,  188  bankers,  785 
Drokers,  49  pawnbrokers,  255  exchange  offices, 
284  blaicksmiths,  87  engine  and  boiler  shops. 
167  machinists,  84  brass  and  170  copper  and 
tin  smiths,  165  coopers,  481  druggists,  205  den- 
tists, 91  nurses,  1,149  physicians,  and  1,805 
lawyers ;  202  livery  stables,  90  coach  malkers,  86 
wheelwrights,  160  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
and  222  leather  dealers ;  51  lithographers,  188 
photographers,  238  engravers,  189  glass  work- 
ers, 105  goldsmiths,  1,206  importers  and  com- 
misfl&on  merchants,  62  railroad  offices,  80  steam- 
ship companies,  6  ship  yards,  100  shipwrights, 
50  riggers,  54  sail  makers,  89  ship  chandlers,  20 
boat  builders,  and  95  undertakers.    Nearly  all 
these  figures  represent  establishments  instead 
of  individuals,  except  in  the  professions.    The 
general  directory  for  1860-'61  contained  150,- 
803  names.    At  the  beginning  of  1859  the  rates 
of  wages  for  ordinary  trades,  such  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  iron  workers,  ranged  from  $8 
to  $12  per  week ;  for  women  as  milliners,  dress 
makers,  book  folders,  &c.,  $8  to  $7.    The  press 
of  New  York  produces  about  800,000  newspa- 
pers every  day,  beside  an  enormous  weekly 
issue,  circulating  cbiefiy  in  the  country.    The 
leading  morning  Journals  range  from  80,000  to 
50,000  per  day,  and  on  occasions  of  public  ex- 
citement sometimes  twice  as  many.    There 
are  10  German,  2  French,  1  Italian,  2  Spanish 
and  2  Welsh  newspapers,  one  of  the  German 
having  a  very  large  circulation.    The  recent- 
ly originated  package  express  business  of  the 
country  has  its  focus  in  New  York,  where 
there  are  8  principal  and  many  smaller  com- 
panies.    Beside  the  freight  taken  by  ship- 
pers to  their  stations,  about  800  large  wagons 
are  constantly  employed  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing packages  in  the  city. — New  York  is 
preeminently  a  commercial  city,  second  only  in 
some  respects  to  London.     It  was  founded  by 
the  adventurous  traders  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  and  has  preserved  its  mercantile 
character  through  all  vicissitudes.    From  1790 
to  1800  the  population  nearly  doubled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  derangement  of  commerce  in 
Europe,  then  distracts  by  wars.    Subsequent- 
ly, until  1812,  the  rate  of  progress  was  rapid, 
the  population  rising  from  60,000  te  nearly 
100,000,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  sus- 
pended foreign  trade  for  8  years,  and  for  that 
period  checked  the  city's  growth.    Peace  re- 
stored prosperity,  and  in  10  years  thereafter 
66,000  were  added  to  the  census.    The  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  commerce,  and  in  10 
years  the  population  rose  from  166,000  to  268,- 
000,  with  trade  in  proportion,  soon  however  to 
receive  a  serious  if  not  a  salutary  check  by  the 
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financial  orlsis  of  1887;  bnt  the  city  soon  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  in  5  years  added  to  her 
census  44,000.  Thenceforward  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  been  great  and  steady,  with  equal 
progress  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
immensely  increased  by  the  golden  stream 
from  California,  and  only  momentarily  stayed 
by  the  panic  of  1857.  At  this  time  New  York 
has  a  popnlB^on  within  her  seo^raphical 
bomids  of  more  than  800,000,  and  withm  the 
suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  Staten  island,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Mount  Vernon,  Astoria,  Rush- 
ing, &c^  properly  embraced  in  her  commercial 
circle,  not  less  than  1,800,000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
depend  directly  uppn  the  business  of  the  ci^. 
The  chamber  of  commerce,  an  influential  body 
of  lea^g  merchants  and  business  men,  holos 
monthly  meetings  to  consider  questions  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  gen* 
erally.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1768. 
Hie  imports  into  New  York  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  were  $244,841,542 ;  ex- 
ports, $187,696,187;  revenue  from  customs, 
$88,884,212.  The  imports  of  New  Tork  aver- 
age 66  per  cent,  of  all  that  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  exports  about  85  per  cent  The 
importation  of  articles  duty  free  amounted  to 
$29,184,496,  of  which  the  principal  items  were: 
Pftintlngs  ftnd  sUU 


The  prindpal  exports  were  as  foUofm : 

to- 


AOm $40M14 

Beef. 1^,884 

BtaeoH 910,079 

Bowdtand  lumber  1,S44.079 

Book! 114,400 

Butter 4«(^O0T 

Cudlee 888,240 

Coidage 908,106 

Oarriagee 488,6X8 

Oheeae 600,970 

GlorerMed 481,416 

Coal u  90T,889 

Copper  and  brut.  802,684 

Oomandmed....  742,940 

Cotton,  raw 8,912,811 

DnuB 609,408 

FWiT. 947,606 

Gold  and  sUrer 

eoln 10.818,568 

BnUion 94i;419,267 

Onnpowder.'. 112,000 

HanuUidbaoon..  646J968 

House  ftvnitnre..  42&,894 

Iron  ftnd  nails. . . .  1718,176 

Lard 1,806^ 

Leather.... 942^ 


Coffee $9,064,884 

Tea 7,011,662 

Madder 1,866,764 

Wool 2,028,887 

BawsUk 1,824,148 

Bags 955.266 

TSnT 916,949 

Seeds  and  trees...  892,221 

Beeds 812,129 


nary $267,920 

Ouano 148^880 

Linseed 458,814 

Dfewoods 460,145 

Copper 748,906 

Gold    and   aUrer 

coins  and  bullion.  1,614401 

Peruvian  bark....  288,747 


Beer,  ale,  and  por- 

ter.rr? $808,887 

Buttons 648,789 

Cheese 128,770 

Watches  and  mate* 

rfids 9,987,822 

Clothing 1,005,281 

Manufkctures  of 

cotton 19,408,668 

Toys 218,982 

Flowers  and  fbath- 

ers 654,849 

Ibnuihetares  of 

flax 8,488,886 

Fruits,  mostly 

dried 2,160,456 

Furs 9,94i846 

Kanulkctnres  ot 

glass 1,440,009 

Gems 840,800 

Jewelry 411,181 

Gums 880,960 

Hair  and  hair  goods  989,817 

HaU  and  bonneto.  1^7,549 
Hemp  and  its  man- 

noctures 400,780 

India  rubber 897,111 

Indigo 675,158 

Iron  and  steel....  9,948,892 

Jnte 998,788 

Laces  of  aU  kinds.  8,594,210 

Lead 2,212,989 

Glores  of  leather..  1,280,760 

Leather 4^72,482 

Liquorice 495,008 

Hatting 288,166 

Molasses. 1,687,540 

Musical  instru> 

ments 279,885 

Vato 880,845 

OUsefaUkinda...  1,881,827 


ManoflMtured 

bacco ..IWSa 

Cotton  goods iOiTH 

Manufteturss  of 

wood.^ mm 

Bark  and  dyewoods  9119 

OQcake mjH 

Sperm  oU V^m 

whale  on W^SH 

Whalebone m» 

Paints 111^ 

Paper 1«,4« 

Pork VirjS 

Potatoes.. 11M« 

BIee....4 6MI 

Bosin  and  tnpcn- 

tine .^7.  VRW 

Bye,oatB,sndpsn    m» 

BkLusiudftm....  l,ns^ 

Soap 15" 

Pure  spirits 

Spirits  tnxpentfas  .^  . 

tCiow ffl* 

Tobacco wm 

Wearing  ^iparal..     llMs 

Wheat  flour flMtf 


Boots  and  shoes...  217,684 
The  commercial  growth  of  New  York,  eooh 
pared  with  that  of  the  whole  ooontry,  villbi 
seen  by  the  following  tables : 

Ijiposn  AT  DiwrwxMXT  Psuori. 


The  importation  of  dutiable  articles  amonnted 
to  $189,046,597,  of  which  the  principal  were : 

Opium $215,988 

Paints 614y819 


T-. 

NtwTwk. 

oa-rpaH^ 

ftr 

1821 

$28,629,000 
57.077,000 

75,na.ooo 

141^546,000 
910,160,454 
986,498,^5 
178,475,786 

229,181,84» 

•23588 

104,471^ 

104,187,414 
109,686,781 

M 

1881 

6&fi 

1841 

MM 

1861 

M 

ISSS-'QO 

M 

1856-'57. 

M 

1857-'58. 

O 

1868-*09. 

M 

Exrons  rom  Foub  Yxais. 


Pi^MT  boxes,  cards, 

mach6,    writing 

and  blank  books  584,896 
Printed  books,  ma- 

gaslnes,  and  po- 

pe» 080,419 

Baw  hides  and 

sUns 8,487J17 

Salt 807,898 

SUk  piece  goods..  20,466,189 

Other  sUks 6^664,000 

Soap 858,186 

Soda 1,096,914 

Spices 980,659 

Brandy 9,920,048 

Pure  spirits 1,1^071 

Brown  sugar 19^92,466 

Tin,   plate  and 

sheet 4,216,768 

CMgars 2,201,186 

Otter  tobacco  and 

snuff 1,482,618 

China  ware 1,886,676 

Champagne 1,207,847 

Other  >iine4 1486,467 

Mahogany 218,951 

Bosewood 110,518 

Woollen  piece 

goods...........  10^8,886 

Worsted  piece 

goods..:. 11,807,149 

Shawls  of  wool....  9,546,806 

Bianketo 1,251,260 

Carpeting 1,774,680 

Hosiery 091044 

Wooltenyam 856,285 

Other  goods  of 

wool. 1,917,418 

Zine I,926y90i 


Tmis. 

If«wT«A. 

OQmimH. 

ftr 

1805-*56. 

$111419^600 
184306^ 
10634^ 
ll7;i«9,88a 

^^ 

UM 

1856-'57. 

•U4 

1067-68. 

m  8QmS   ^ 

1868-W. 

liSSi? 

JUL 

Before  1855  about  one  half  the  imports  lidis 
port  consisted  of  dry  goods ;  since  thst  tioe 
the  rapid  increase  has  been  chieflj  in  psm 
merchandise,  llie  following  is  a  condcttei 
view  of  the  course  of  trade  ibr  tiio  M  9 
months  of  1858, 1859,  and  1860: 
Bbcposn. 


ChMMtW.              1          MH. 

«•.      ,     m^ 

MeMhandise 

|4^646,800 
20.002,900 

•^^•^ 

Total,  9  months... 

166,249,700 

$107478,000!|ia!Mff 

iMFons. 

CbMcter. 

IMS. 

Ml.              «» 

I>ry  Koods 

$47,707,100 
67,618,000 

m^issfiM  VbX& 

iSwoojWJJ 

'IV>tal 

$U5,820,100 
2S00M7S 

$197.74080  |1M^ 

Duties 

•  8i:6u?5_!Mes 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  prodafli«^ 
ported  were  1,269,687  bbla.  flour,  6,6JJ,WJ 
bush,  wheat,  1,889,831  bualL  corn,  171*5 
bbls.  beef  and  pork,  1,432,491  gtik  eilftit 
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krg«  qoanittiM  of  btoon,  lard,  cheeee,  and 
butter.  More  than  i  of  the  customs  revenae 
ot  the  United  States  is  collected  at  New  York, 
where  from  700  to  800  revenue  officers  and 
derks  are  employed. — During  the  financial 
jBsr  1858-'9,  there  were  cleared  from  the  port 
of  Kew  York  1,911  American  vessels,  tonnage 
985,528,  with  80,619  men,  and  1,175  foreign, 
tonnage  550,751,  with  22,856  men ;  total  clear* 
ed,  a,086  venels,  1,476,279  tons,  and  62,875 
men.  In  the  same  period  there  were  entered 
2,659  American  vessels,  tonnage  1,820,296, 
with  40,011  men,  and  1,246  fordgn,  tonnage 
669,854,  with  28,628  men ;  total  entered,  8,- 
902  vessels,  1,890,144  tons,  and  68,684  men. 
OCthe  clearances,  266  were  for  En^dand,  619  for 
Bri^h  Xorth  America,  296  for  British  West 
Indies,  508  for  Onha,  108  for  New  Granada,  and 
40  fiv  China.  Of  the  entries,  619  were  from 
EngiiDd,  404  from  British  North  America,  817 
from  British  West  Indies,  169  from  France,  891 
from  Gabs,  209  from  Porto  Rico,  167  from  Bra- 
aL  ind  55  from  China.  The  tonnage  belonging 
to  New  Yoik  is  as  follows:  registered  perma- 
nent, 689,021 ;  registered  temporary,  205,411 ; 
enroQed  and  licensed,  686,606 ;  under  20  tons, 
ootidng,  18,207 ;  steam  registered  70,898,  steam 
enrolled  120,498 ;  coasting  trade,  686,506 ;  ag- 
gregate tonnage  c^  the  city,  1,444,861,  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  port  that  ever  existed.  There 
is  no  actoal  record  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
New  York,  but  it  is  certain  that  within  the 
I^  year  there  were  not  fewer  than  9,500  ar- 
rivals coastwise  and  an  equal  number  of  olear- 
anoes.  By  the  census  of  1855  there  were  25 
ihip  building  establishments  in  and  near  the 
city,  tome  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the 
ooratry.  In  1858  there  were  built  within  the 
New  York  collection  district  7  ships  and  barks, 
3  hrigB,  21  schooners,  84  sloops,  and  26  steam- 
ers-iu  all  140  vessels,  of  26,854  tons.  In  the 
jear  ending  Sept  80, 1860,  there  were  hiunched 
or  bulding  in  the  New  York  and  Long  island 
Bhip  yards,  28  steamers  (of  which  8  were  of 
iron),  measoring  20,468  tons,  and  valued  at 
$8,500,000;  also  1  ship,  2  barks,  8  brigs.  2 
schooners,  4  pilot  and  7  ferry  boats,  registermg 
5)781  tons,  and  valued  at  $762,000.— The  in- 
ternal trade  of  New  York  by  water  passes 
■wtii  and  west  over  the  Hudson  river  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  Erie,  and  Ohamplain 
caaais,  by  steamboats,  barges,  canal  boats, 
lid  tailing  vessels ;  eastward  over  Long  Isl- 
and sound  in  steam  and  sailing  craft  of  larger 
^^ttnage;  and  southward  in  coasting  vessels. 
The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825 
Di^  Kew  York  the  maritime  outlet  for  the 
wjans  produce  of  the  great  West,  Previous 
w  Uiat  time  western  produce  went  down 
we  Soaquehanna  to  Baltimore  or  the  Schuyl- 
B«to  Phfladelphia;  and,  except  in  the  region 
tnoQtary  to  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island 
^^  ^•w  York  had  no  domestic  commerce. 
^7  the  Erie  canal  she  was  plaoed  in  easy  com- 
5"ncation  with  a  wonderfully  fertile  region 
N  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  2,500  miles 


of  navigable  waters,  and  a  population  then  of 
less  than  600,000,  now  increased  to  9,000,000 
or  10,000,000.  In  1858  the  Erie  canal  brought 
to  tide  water  1,496,687  tons  of  freight,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  flour  equal  to  8,568,901  bbls.  of 
the  latter,  nearly  all  of  which  came  to  New 
York  city.  The  water  trade  eastward  is  mostly 
the  carrying  away  of  raw  materials  and  tiie 
return  of  manufactured  articles.  The  principal 
railroads  of  the  state,  terminating  here,  in  1859 
carried  4,248,000  passengers,  and  1,252,881 
tons  of  freight,  of  which  802,128  was  animal 
and  189,960  tons  vegetable  food.  The  New 
York  central  railroad  in  the  same  time  carried 
2,124,489  passengers  and  765,407  tons-r'172,076 
animal  and  801,507  vegetable  food— nearly  all 
arriving  at  the  city.  Beside  these  *>-"r  nre  4 
railroads  in  New  Jersey  earrying  at  ka^it  2,000^- 
000  passengers  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 
freignt.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1860, 
there  came  to  iJew  York,  by  rwlroad  aud  canal, 
2,898,819  bbls.  flour,  8,677,652  hnsh.  wheat, 
10,823,177  bush,  com,  97,142  bush,  rje,  14«,- 
888  bush,  barley,  2,807,211  bush,  oati,  39,36$ 
tierces  and  bbls.  beef,  91,666  bbls.  purk,  53,253 
packages  bacon,  97,786  packages  lard,  and  337- 
777  packages  cheese. — ^There  are  54  hii\ik>^  do- 
ing business  in  the  city,  of  which  tlio  bauk  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  founded  in  1784,  Lh  the 
oldest.  The  condition  of  these  batiks,  a^  gfl- 
cially  declared  Sept.  80,  1860,  was  as  follows: 

R«aoiir«ei. 

LcmnB |19O,Sn,0a 

Btookt,  real  «■- 

tate,  &0. 19,803,478 

Due  trom  banka      7,868,008 

Caah  Items 92,418,019 

Specie ao,U6,447 

OvepdrafU 64,1T6 

Total |189,aSl,728       Total.. I188,ssa,728 

In  1858  a  clearing  house  was  established,  at 
which  all  banks  are  rec^uired  to  settle  their 
balances  with  each  other  m  specie  every  morn** 
ing,  and  publish  a  weekly  statement  of  their 
condition.  For  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859, 
the  clearing  house  exchanges  were  $6,448,005,- 
956,  or  $20,867,888.19  per  day.  The  average 
daily  liability  of  the  banks  in  1859  was  $95- 
124,728,  and  the  amount  of  specie  was  28  per 
cent.  There  are  10  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies, with  an  .aggregate  capital  of  $8,000,000 : 
earnings  in  1859,  over  $12,000,000 ;  losses  and 
expenses,  $8,000,000 ;  amount  insured,  $740,- 
000,000.  Marine  losses  for  the  year  on  ships, 
$16,702,752;  on  cargoes,  $20,658,420;  total, 
$87,256,172.  For  fire  insurance  there  are  90 
companies,  the  oldest  dating  from  1787;  gross 
capital,  $18,000,000;  risks,  over  $700,000,000. 
Eight  new  companies  were  organized  in  1859. 
In  1858  the  capital  of  the  city  companies  was 
$16,696,010;  surplus,  $6,282,498;  premiums, 
$6,559,880;  gross  income,  $6,962,216;  losses, 
$1,904,044 ;  £vidends,  $2,484,976 ;  taxes,  272,- 
128;  gross  expenditures,  $6,079,804;  outstand- 
ing liabilities,  $2,446,442.  The  transactions 
in  1859  of  14  life  insurance  companies  whose 
business  is  mainly  in  this  city,  were  as  follows : 
policies  at  commencement  of  the  year,  46,092 ; 


LiablUtUt. 

Capital |6S,990,475 

Netproflta 7,669,889 

Clroalation 9,186,897 

Due  other  banks    21 ,271 ,968 

Depoeito 81,888,190 

Mlieollaaeooa...      1,029,961 
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amomit  insnred,  $195,800,078 ;  premiums  for 
a  year,  $4,588,662.  The  daima  paid  in  1858 
were  $1,260,494;  expenses,  $691,876;  assets^ 
$18,846,822.  There  are  18  savings  banks, 
holdhig  $48,410,088  from  196,979  depositors; 
increase  of  deposits  in  one  year,  $8,000,000. 
Of  the  8  largest  savings  banks,  the  Bowery 
has  $9,578,400  on  deposit,  Bleecker  street  $9,- 
544,479,  and  Seamen's  $8,188,715.  The  six- 
penny savings  bank  (for  children)  has  $146,294 
from  8,869  depositors.  Average  to  each  depos- 
itor in  all  the  banks,  $208.91 ;  deposited  in 
1859,  $80,808,888;  withdrawn,  $28,808,109; 
received  for  interest,  $8,049,924.  Three  more 
banks  for  savings  were  incorporated  in  the 
winter  of  1860.  In  addition  to  this  accnmn- 
lated  capital,  there  is  $74,000,000  of  individual 
deposits  in  banks  of  discount,  $17,000,000  in 
life  insorance  companies,  and  $10,000,000  in 
tmst  companies,  making  f  144,500,000  of  cash 
laid  np  by  the  working  classes  of  the  city. 
—The  New  York  post  oflSoe  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  country.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80, 1860,  the  receipts  were  $904,- 
121.49,  of  which  $678,234.09  was  for  stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes ;  15,507,654  letters 
were  mailed,  exclusive  of  those  coming  from 
other  offices  to  be  remailed;  18,252,584  letters 
were  received  for  delivery  tii  the  city;  8,416,- 
774  letters  were  remailed  to  o^er  offices; 
4,681.987  circulars  were  mailed;  4,818,949 
mail  letters,  1,271,640  city  letters,  and  618,518 
newflpapers  were  delivered  by  carriers;  8,516,- 
567  letters  and  860,218  newspapers  for  the 
mails,  and  678,494  city  letters,  were  collected 
from  the  street  boxes  and  stations ;  172,821 
registered  letters  were  sent  and  received; 
570,407  letters  were  sent  to  and  888,086  were 
received  from  Oalifomia ;  2,942,449  foreign 
letters  were  sent  and  2,486,585  received ;  270,- 
602  letters  were  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office ; 
200  steamships  left  with  mails  for  foreign 
ports,  and  201  arrived,  in  the  year.  During 
the  Quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  46,264  locked 
mail  letter  bags  were  sent  out,  and  48,818  re- 
ceived; and  48,787  bags  of  newspapers  and 
other  printed  matter  were  sent,  and  40,888 
received.  The  number  of  daUy  mails  sent  out 
is:  north,  1,641;  east,  1,049;  west,  950;  south, 
1,125.  There  are  574  street  letter  boxes,  28 
collectors,  and  89  carriers;  228  clerks  in  the 
general  office,  and  14  at  the  4  stations ;  4,262 
boxes  are  rented  at  the  general  office. — Henry 
Hudson  discovered  Manhattan  isLuid,  Sept. 
12,  1609.  A  temporary  settlement  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  in  1612,  and  a  permanent  one 
in  1628,  when  a  small  fort  was  built.  The 
same  vear  the  first  white  child  was  bom  in 
the  colony,  Sarah  Rapelje.  Peter  Minuits,  the 
first  Dutch  goveilior,  arrived  in  1626,  and  pur- 
chased Manhattan  island  of  the  Indians  for  $24. 
A  new  fort  was  begun  in  1688,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Battery.  Wouter  van  Twiller  be- 
came governor  in  1688,  and  William  Kieft  in 
1688.  Tobacco  was  cultivated^  and  slavery 
introduced  before  1688.    In  16^  a  city  hall 


built  in  Coentiea  slip,  and  inl6476oi; 
Stuyvesant  arrived ;  he  was  the  last  of  tit 
Dutch  governors,  ruling  for  17  yean.  In  lltt 
a  wall  was  built  across  the  idaiid  it  Wd 
street,  for  defence  against  Indians  and  the 
expected  troops  of  CromwelL  In  1666  tbi 
city  had  120  houses  and  1,000  inlulRtiQti 
Wharft  were  built  in  1658,  and  a  windmiDii 
1662.  Charles  II.,  having  come  to  the  &igiid 
throne,  assumed  the  Dutch  occnp«ncj  ii 
North  America  to  be  a  usurpation,  vA  os 
March  12, 1664,  granted  the  entire  temtofjto 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  A  smaB  Dect 
arrived  in  August,  and  the  city  sorrendeKi 
without  redstance,  Ck>L  Richara  Nioolli  » 
suming  the  office  of  governor.  The  nine 
(New  Amsterdam)  was  changed  to  Nev  Tod, 
and  an  iloglish  form  of  government  waieetib- 
lished,  which  lairt;ed  9  years :  when,  in  JdIt, 
1678,  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  citj,  mnxdH 
New  Orange,  made  Anthony  Colve  goTeroop, 
and  drove  out  the  English.  Their  triaiD{i 
was  short,  for  by  the  peace  between  Enghai 
and  the  states-general,  the  city  was  restored  to 
the  British  crown,  and  once  more  called  Ntr 
York,  and  the  Dutch  power  was  finilly  ended, 
Nov.  10,  1674.  For  the  remainder  of  Ae  1T4 
century,  the  progress  of  the  dty  was  npi 
The  old  Dutch  charter  was  replaced  in  M 
by  a  more  particular  and  liberal  grant  frtn 
the  crown  known  as  the  Dongan  charter.  The 
only  untoward  event  of  the  period  was  ^ 
unsuccessM  rebellion  of  Jacob  Leialerin  16i. 
(See  LnsLEB.)  At  the  dose  of  the  centmr, 
N'ew  York  had  about  750  dwdlbgs,  and  4601 
white  and  750  black  inhabitants.  The  ti 
Trinity  church  was  built  in  1696.  In  ITOfi 
pestilent  fever  was  brought  from  St  ThooA 
from  which  nearly  600  persons  died,  orilwt 
1  in  10  of  the  population.  Some  Hngwa* 
families  arrived,  and,  in  spite  of  t^^^^J' 
freedom  of  religion  was  practicallj  swnw. 
Wall  and  other  streets  were  paved,  watdmo 
employed,  and  in  1711  a  regular  slave  mrW 
was  established.  In  1719  the  first  Preebyttnc 
church  was  built.  The  "  New  York  Oa«««, 
the  fifth  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  was  beg© 
in  1725,  and  Zenger's  "  Weekly  Jourml  f 
1788.  Stages  ran  to  Boston  in  17S2,  beinf  U 
days  on  the  journey,  and  infections  feve^JI^ 
vailed  with  great  fatality.  In  178fi  oc^ 
the  first  attack  upon  the  fi^edom  of  Bpeja. 
By  the  death  of  Gov.  Montcomerie,  thedntw 
of  the  office  devolved  untQ  the  appointmeotof 
a  new  governor  upon  Rip  van  Diam,  th«w«R 
member  of  the  council.  Van  Dam  offi^^^Jj 
year,  when  Gov.  CJosby  arrived,  and  cUfflirt 
half  the  fees  collected  by  Van  Dwa.  A  i^ 
followed ;  and  by  the  suppression  o^««"*^ 
the  forms  of  justice,  Van  Dam  ▼».w^ 
The  people  took  up  the  quarrel,  ^^*v*J[J: 
really  the  first  step  of  separation  or  diatai^ 
between  the  people  of  Great  Britain  w«fJJ* 
of  the  colony ;  lampoons,  satires,  and  UbeW» 
ballads  were  rife,  and  the  two  ne^Wj 
joined  in    the   controvert— the  »*Gaxew 
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fopporting  Ooebj  and  the  ^^JoTonal^  violently 
opposing  nim.  The  council  directed  certain 
oopiea  of  the  "  Journal ''  to  be  horned,  and 
oraered  the  major  and  magistrates  to  attend 
the  oeremonj ;  the/  refose^  and  the  general 
tiiembly  sympathized  with  them.  Zenger 
was  imprisoned  for  libel,  and  Cosby^s  piurty 
strained  every  nerve  to  convict  him,  going  so 
&r  as  to  dismiss  ftt>m  the  bar  eminent  lawyers 
who  took  his  part  Against  this,  and  in  the 
&ce  of  the  most  outrageous  rulings  of  the 
court,  a  jury  declared  Zenger  not  guilty.  The 
year  1741  was  remarkable  for  fire,  pestilence, 
and  insurrection ;  the  Dutch  church  in  the 
fort  and  a  part  of  the  fort  itself  were  burned ; 
j^w  fevjw  prevailed  to  aoonMderable  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  imaginary  negro  plot  occurred. 
This  so  called  plot,  which  was  never  proved, 
created  the  grei^est  alarm ;  the  fire  in  the  fort 
▼as  chail^  to  the  negroes;  arrests  were 
made,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  ser- 
Taut  girl  a  number  were  executed.  The  most 
important  victim  was  John  Ury,  a  Boman 
Catholic  priest,  doubtless  perfectly  innocent, 
who  was  hanged  in  August.  Within  6  months 
154  negroes  and  20  whites  were  imprisoned, 
of  whom  65  were  convicted,  78  confessed,  18 
Bsgroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  20  were 
ksoged,  78  were  transported,  and  the  remain- 
der were  diacharged.  The  evidence  in  any  of 
the  cases  would  now  be  conddered  worthless. 
In  1748  a  pestilence  carried  off  217  persons, 
ehiefly  from  marshy  localities.  In  1750  a  thea- 
tre was  established.  In  1755  St.  PauFs  church 
was  built.  In  that  year  began  the  stamp  act 
excitement,  and  a  colonial  congress  assem- 
Ued  in  New  York;  figures  of  me  governor 
snd  the  devil  hold^g  the  stamp  act  were 
homed  in  public  In  1765  the  sons  of  liberty 
were  orgaiuzed  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  a 
committee  was  ^pointed  to  correspond  with 
o&er  colonies,  ana  the  governor  was  burned 
in  effi^.  In  1770  a  meeting  of  8,000  citizens 
was  hi3d,  who  resolved  not  to  submit  to  op- 
pression, and  a  slight  coUinon  with  the  troops 
occurred;  a  committee  of  100  was  appointed 
to  resist  the  importation  of  obnoxious  goods, 
sabsequendy  restricted  to  tea  only ;  the  statue 
of  George  UL  in  the  Bowling  GreeoAras  de- 
stroyed, and  a  marble  statue  erected  to  Pitt,  for 
his  exertions  in  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  In 
1772,  Pitt  having  be(K)me  Lord  Chatham  and 
changed  his  course,  this  statue  was  mutilated; 
it  was  removed  in  1788,  and  the  torso  is  now 
at  a  hotel  in  West  Broadway.  In  1778  the  vigi- 
lance committee  agreed  to  resist  the  landing  of 
tea,  and  in  1774  a  ship  thus  laden  was  stopped 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  sent  back  to  England, 
18  diesta  secretly  landed  being  destroyed.  The 
ame  year,  at  a  great  meeting  on  the  common, 
strong  revolutionary  resolutions  were  passed. 
On  April  8,  1775,  the  colonial  assembly  finally 
a^joomed ;  on  July  25  delegates  were  elected 
to  the  continental  congress ;  and  on  Aug.  28 
congress  ordered  Capt.  Lamb  to  remove  the 
cannon  fkt>m  the  dty  forts  to  the  highlands ; 


resistance  was  offered  from  the  Asia  man-of- 
war,  but  21  pieces,  all  that  were  mounted,  were 
secured.  On  Aug.  26, 1776,  by  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Long  island,  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  so  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  Sept  21, 1776,  a  fire  de- 
stroyed 408  houses,  all  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way from  Whitehall  to  Barclay  street  (I  of  the 
dty)  being  laid  in  ashes.  On  Aug.  7,  1778. 
another  fire  destroyed  800  buildii^  around 
Oruger's  wharf,  on  the  East  river.  The  winter 
of  1780  was  very  cold ;  ice  covered  the  bay, 
and  heavy  teams  and  artillery  crossed  to  Paulus 
Hook  (Jersey  Oity).  On  Nov.  25,  1788,  the 
British  finally  evacuated  the  dtv,  and  Gen. 
Washington  marched  in ;  the  day  is  still  annu- 
ally cdebrated  under  the  name  of  evacuation 
day.  During  the  war  the  British  had  nearly 
destroyed  all  the  churches  except  the  Episco- 
pal, making  prisons,  riding  schools,  and  stables 
of  them;  the  college  and  schools  had  been 
dosed.  In  1785  the  first  federal  congress  or- 
ganized at  the  dty  hall  on  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets ;  in  the  next  year  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  church  fSt.  Peter^s,  Barclay 
street)  was  built,  and  the  first  divorce  suit  was 
brou^t.  The  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution was  grandly  cdebrated  in  1788;  and 
the  inauguration  of  President  Washington  took 
pkce  at  the  city  hall,  April  80. 1789.  In  1788 
a  serious  riot  occurred  at  the  hospital,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  careless  exposure  of  dissect- 
ed bodies.  The  doctors  were  mobbed,  theit 
houses  invaded)  some  of  them  were  compelled 
to  fiy  from  the  city,  and  others  took  refage  in 
the  gaoL  A  census  in  1790  showed  a  pop- 
ulation of  29,906.  In  1791  yellow  fever  car- 
ried off  200  victims.  The  city,  now  Just  reach- 
ing the  lower  comer  of  the  park,  began  to 
extend  along  the  Boston  road  (Bowery)  and 
Broadway;  an  almshouse  was  built  in  the 
park,  and  had  622  inmates  in  1795.  The  park 
theatre  was  begun  this  year  and  opened  in 
1789.  In  the  latter  year  2,086  nersons  died 
in  8  months  from  yellow  fever,  wnich  return- 
ed at  intervals  until  1805,  but  with  diminish- 
ing virulence.  The  Manhattan  company,  for 
supplying  the  dty  with  water,  was  chartered 
in  1799.  On  Sept.  20, 1808,  the  comer  stone 
of  the  dty  hall  was  laid  by  Mayor  Livingston: 
the  hall  was  finished  in  1812.  when  the  old 
one  in  Wall  street  was  sold.  In  the  winter  of 
1804,  40  stores  in  Wall  and  Front  streets  were 
bumed.  The  free  school  society,  the  germ  of 
the  present  board  of  education,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1805.  The  city  had  now  78,770  in- 
habitants, and  streets  were  extending  across  the 
Canal  street  marsh,  while  the  collect  or  swamp 
where  the  city  prison  now  stands  was  being 
filled  up.  The  spread  of  population  was  stim- 
ulated oythe  yellow  fever,  which  drove  a  third 
of  the  people  from  their  dwellings  below  the 
park  to  the  woods  and  fields  north  of  the  fresh 
water.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  navigated  the 
first  steamboat  from  near  New  York  to  Alba- 
ny.   In  1812  Fnhon  leased  the  Brooklyn  ferries 
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for  $4,000  a  yetr,  to  run  by  rteniL  A  great 
Are  til  Ohatham  street  in  1811  oofnaomed  nearlj 
100  honses.  The  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  temporarily  cheeked  the  city's  growUi; 
the  census  in  1814  showing  a  decrease  of  2,812 
from  1810.  In  Aug.  1812,  ezpe^nents  with 
gas  lights  were  made  in  the  park.  Fulton^ 
steam  frigate  was  Urondied  in  Oct  1814. '  In 
1821  the  survey  and  laying  ont  of  the  island 
BOTth  of  Houston  street  was  completed  after  10 
years'  labor.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  the 
Hudson  river  was  frozen  over  for  the  first  time 
in  41  years.  Yellow  fever  reappeared  in  1822, 
occasioning  a  great  panic;  t£e  city  south  of 
the  park  was  fenced  off  and  nearly  deserted, 
funiues,  mer^ants,  banks,  and  ev^i  the  city 
government  r^noving  to  Greenwidi  (now  the 
9th  ward)  and  upper  Broadway ;  yet  the  mor- 
tality was  not  comparatively  great,  fewer  than 
200  persons  being  victims,  lliis  panic  materially 
improved  propc^y  north  of  Canal  street,  and 
c<^respondin^y  expanded  the  dty.  In  1828  in- 
terments 80U&  of  Canal  street  were  forbidden, 
Washington  square  was  regulated,  and  a  gas 
company  organized — gas  being  first  generally 
used  two  years  later.  The  city  now  had  12 
wards,  and  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to 
1,500  houses  per  year — a  growth  occasioned  by 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  first  boat 
from  which  arrived  Nov.  4, 1825.  The  canal 
celebration  was  the  grandest  affidr  ever  known 
in  the  country.  In  the  next  decade  New  Yoii: 
received  some  severe  blow8fh)m  pestilence,  fire, 
and  financial  disaster.  The  chdera  appeared 
in  1882,  carrying  off  8,518  persons,  and  agahi 
in  1884,  taking  971.  On  l>ec.  16,  1885,  the 
most  disastrous  fire  known  to  the  city  swept 
the  1st  ward  east  of  Broadway  and  below  Wall 
street,  destroying  648  of  the  most  valuable 
stores,  the  merchants'  exchange  and  the  Bouth 
Dutch  church,  and  j^operty  vdued  at  more 
than  $18,000,000.  With  almost  miraculous 
oiergy  the  cti;y  was  rising  fr^m  these  ashes, 
when  the  financial  explosion  of  1887  came,  with 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  failures,  and 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  country.  Even 
this,  however,  but  momentarily  cheeked  the 
progress  of  the  city,  her  population  increasing 
from  202,600  in  1880  to  812,700  m  1840.  In 
1842  the  Croton  water  was  introduced.  On 
July  19, 1845,  a  great  fire  occurred  between 
Broadway,  £»)hange  place.  Broad,  and  St<me 
streets,  destroying  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 
pr<^erty.  Within  40  years  theatres  have  been 
burned  as  follows:  thePark  hi  1821  and  1848; 
the  Bowery  in  1828, 1886, 1888,  and  1845;  the 
Mount  Pitt  drous  hil828;  La  Fayette  inl829; 
the  national  in  1889  and  1841 ;  Niblo'sin  1846 ; 
the  Franklin  in  1849.  In  1849.  by  legislative 
act  and  vote  of  the  people,  radical  changes  were 
made  in  the  city  charter,  the  selection  of  lead- 
ing officers  being  opened  to  popular  sufik^ge, 
and  the  police  partially  (since  wholly)  tsken 
from  the  control  of  the  mayor.  The  most 
serious  popular  disturbance  of  recent  times 
was  the  Astor  place  riot  in  May,  1849,  grow- 


ing out  of  the  assumed  hostiBty  of  two  pnrf. 
nent  actors.  (See  Macbbady,  Wnxiix  C] 
Cholera  came  again  in  the  summer  of  184ltQd 
carried,  off  5,071  persons;  and  lasUy  in  ISM, 
when874died.  The  first  dty  railrosd  wis  Vdb 
in  1852,  in  anticipation  of  the  projected  ii^ 
trial  exhibition,  whidi  opened  with  mtt  tm- 
mony  (the  preddrat  of  the  United  BteteiQl- 
datin^  July  14, 1858,  in  a  magnificent  crystal 
palace  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofis,  bi^cf 
iron  and  glass,  865^  feet  in  diameter  esdii^, 
with  galleries,  and  a  dome  128  feet  In^  ni 
100  wide,  the  flooring  covering  5i  acres.  lUi 
building  was  burned  in  1868.  Inl  W  ocecmd 
another  financial  panic,  but  its  oonfleqoaiea 
wero  not  extensively  disastrous.  In  tlie  oba 
year  the  radical  change  in  the  control  of  ft» 
police  made  by  the  legislature,  and  ^e  wki- 
anoe  to  the  act  by  Mayor  Wood,  milted  k 
popular  disturbances  in  June  andJfij.  Tk 
first  serious  trouble  was  on  June  9,  irha  i 
conflict  occurred  for  the  possession  of  Ik 
street  commissioner's  office — ^the  govanorbsr- 
ing  appointed  a  new  head,  and  ibe nAforre- 
frising  to  deliver  the  keys.  An  order  tsi  is- 
sued for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor,  andaddi^ 
ment  of  the  new  or  metropolitan  poBee  ve^ 
with  the  officer  to  serve  it.  They  wererwt- 
ed  by  the  old  or  munidpal  police,  who  adhend 
to  tl^e  mayor,  and  a  savage  fig^t  ensued  (ntfae 
steps  of  the  dty  hall ;  many  were  hurt,  tat 
none  killed.  T%e  7th  regiment  chanced  to  tie 
on  parade  for  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  irerena- 
moned  to  the  dty  hall.  The  govemorof  ie 
state  came  to  the  city,  but  the  whole  mflff 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  courts  in  the  fcn 
of  a  suit  for  possesdon  of  the  diluted  offlei. 
There  was  no  fhrther  disturbance  untfl  Jolt  S, 
when  the  deddon  of  the  court  af  vpfi^^ 
taining  the  new  police  law  was  anBoiiBMi> 
This  law  had  been  violentJ^  denounced  bjrtle 
mayor,  and  the  moro  turbulent  and  disgervB 
of  the  people  openly  resisted  it  Uudtf  p* 
tenoe  of  obedience  to  the  court  of  last  resort> 
the  mayor  disbanded  his  police  on  the  e^erf 
the  national  celebration.  On  the  4th  theuiii 
license  of  a  hohday  led  to  varions  dJatnA- 
ances,  resulting  finaQy  in  a  serious  toM 
known  as  the  "  dead  rabbit  riot*'  The  W 
rabbits  wero  a  faction  of  the  rowdy  and  nffr 
bond  boys  and  young  men  of  the  Fire  P(W 
mostly  ccmiposed  of  thieves  and  convioti.  « 
the  ni^t  of  the  8d  they  attacked  the  pw 
patrolmen  in  the  Bowery,  but  were  dri?a  « 
by  another  faction  known  as  Bowery  b^ 
tiie  next  day  an  assault  was  made  vpotw 
police  in  Jackson  street,  and  in  the  evei^ 
thero  was  a  series  of  fights  in  the  Five  Pouiw» 
whero  even  the  women  threw  bricks,  rtiSi^ 
pots,  and  kettles  at  the  police  ^m  thetop«a 
the  houses.  The  Bowery  boys  mingjed  is  W 
fight  also,  and  for  hours  there  wad  annmdg 
contest  over  most  of  the  8th  ward.  ^^j^^TJ 
some  pistol  firing,  and  the  mob  got  Pf^*"^ 
of  a  howttzer,  but  did  not  use  it  Order  vtf 
restored  by  calling  out  a  detachmwit  of  nUfl- 
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tiiy,  who  maroihedto  and  fro  over  the  groaiid, 
vh«re  they  fodnd  piles  of  bricks  and  stones, 
ready  for  nse  bj  the  mob.  Some  of  the  police 
vere  badly  braised,  and  one  died  from  his 
wonnds ;  11  persons  in  all  losttheir  lives  through 
IhSs  riot — ^The  original  charter  of  New  York 
eity  was  granted  by  James  II.  in  1686,  amended 
1^  Qoeen  Anne  in  1708,  fdrther  enlarged  by 
George  IL  in  1T80,  confirmed  by  the  genend 
aseembly  of  the  province  in  1782,  and  spe- 
dally  affirmed  aiter  the  revdotion  by  the  state 
legislature.  This  charter  was  of  the  most  lib- 
em  natare;  it  made  New  York  practically  a 
free  government,  established  an  elective  Conn- 
ie and  gave  mrasnal  privileges  to  the  people. 
The  most  important  property  grants  were  the 
exclosive  possession  and  control  of  the  waters 
to  low  water  mark  on  all  the  shores  opposite 
Manhattan  island,  with  the  ownership  of  the 
fnries  for  all  timie,  and  the  proprietorship  of 
aU  waste  and  nnoccnpied  iands  on  the  island. 
The  *' mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty'' 
were  made  a  perpetual  corporation ;  municipal 
officers  were  created ;  an  annual  election  was 
ordered,  at  which  all  freeholders  and  those 
made  freemen  by  the  «ct  of  the  city  might 
vote ;  Ml  power  was  conferred  to  make  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  establish  markets^  regulate 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  make  free  citizens, 
hold  courts  and  administer  justice,  erect  ana 
own  wharfs,  grant  licenses  for  all  manner  of 
retail  trade,  and  do  all  necessary  acts  for  the 
establishment  and  maintaiance  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  mayor  was  appointed  by  Uie  pro-  • 
vindal  governor  and  council  until  the  revolu- 
tion ;  by  the  state  governor  and  council  of  ap- 
pointment until  1821 ;  by  the  common  coundl 
vntil  1884  ;  and  thenceforward  bv  the  people 
in  general  election.  No  direct  dkanges  were 
made  in  this  charter  for  100  years ;  but  much 
of  the  Judicial  power  had  been  transferred  to 
regular  courts,  and  the  number  of  members  of 
the  eoramon  council  had  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  In  1829  the  people  in 
city  convention  prepared,  and  the  legislature 
adopted,  the  amenaed  charter  of  1880.  It 
divided  the  common  council  into  two  boards 
of  cottcnrrent  powers,  gave  the  mayo^  a  veto, 
and  provided  against  extravagance  by  prohib- 
iting tiie  drawi^  of  money  from  the  treasury 
except  upon  previous  q>ecific  appropriations. 
The  next  amendments  were  made  in  1849, 
wium  the  government  was  divided  into  7 
depaitments,  the  head  of  each  being  elected 

Sthe  people ;  the  mavor's  term  was  extend- 
to  two  years;  and  rarther  checks  were  put 
upon  has^  or  wastefdl  expenditures  by  re- 
quiring previous  publicity  and  prohibiting 
members  of  the  common  council  from  being 
interested  in  city  woi^  In  1858  the  board  of 
assistant  aMermen  was  chansed  to  a  board  of 
60  eoondlmen,  the  term  of  aldermen  extended 
to  two  years,  and  city  works  and  property  were 
ordered  to  be  let  or  sold  by  contract  or  at  auc- 
tion; the  aldermen  were  di^laced  from  the 
eonri  of  seMiona  and  the  oyer  and  terminer 


and  the  appointment  of  policemoi  (up  to  this 
time  made  practically  by  the  aldermen)  was 
confided  to  the  mayor,  ci^  Judge,  and  recor- 
der. The  last  and  most  important  changes 
were  made  by  the  amendments  of  1867;  the 
city  was  redistricted  for  aldermen,  reducing  the 
number  from  22  to  17;  the  60  councilmen  were  ' 
reduced  to  24;  the  alderm^i  were  no  longer 
supervisors,  a  new  county  board  being  created; 
the  mayor  and  common  council  were  entirely 
dissevered  from  the  police;  the  salaries  of 
aldermen  and  councilmen  were  abolished  (but 
have  since  been  restored),  and  their  powers 
were  materially  restricted,  particularly  in  the 
license  for  selling  liquors,  that  duty  goinff  to  a 
special  commission ;  the  mode  of  choosing  heads 
of  departments  was  changed  in  several  in- 
stances from  election  to  appointment  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen;  some  aepartments  were 
abolidied;  and  still  frirther  safeguards  were 
enacted  against  reckless  expense,  by  re<}uiring  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  to  exceed  certam  speci- 
fied appropriations,  and  making  malfoasance 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  common  coun- 
cil an  mdictable  ofi'ence.  But  with  all  these 
changes,  the  charter  of  1780,  known  as  the 
'*  Montgomerie  charter,"  is  recognized  as  the 
fountain  head  of  city  government,  and  upon 
its  liberal  provisions  rest  the  vast  public  and 
private  interests  of  the  municipality. 

NEW  ZEALAND  (so  called  by  its  Dutch 
discoverer  Tasman,  in  nonor  of  Ze^dand  in  the 
Netherlands),  a  British  colony  consisting  of  8 
» islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  called  re- 
spectively the  North  island,  the  lOddle  island, 
and  the  South  or  Stewart^s  island,  stretching 
from  kt.  84*"  16'  to  47^  80'  S.,  and  between 
long.  166*"  and  179**  E.,  and  about  1,200  m.  S.  E. 
fit>m  Australia ;  pop.  about  120,000.  of  whom 
66,000  are  aborigmes.  The  North  island  is  600 
m.  long  and  of  very  irregular  shape,  varviuff 
in  breadth  from  6  to  800  m.  The  idddle  island 
is  660  m.  long,  witii  an  average  breadth  of  110 
m.  The  South  island  is  triangular  in  shape, 
and  measures  about  80  m.  on  each  side.  The 
North  island  contains  40,000  sq.  m.,  the  IGd- 
dle  idand  60,000,  and  the  South  isUmd  1,600 ; 
total  area,  101,600  sq.  m.  The  three  islands  in 
shape,  like  Italy,  resemble  a  boot,  the  toe  of 
which  is  toward  the  N. ;  and  they  are  nearly 

Sual  in  size  to  that  peninsula,  exduflive  of  the 
onds  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.— The  North 
idand  is  separated  from  the  Middle  island  by 
Cook's  strait,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  18 
m.  wide ;  ana  the  ^ddle  is  separated  from  the 
South  island  by  Foveaux's  strait,  which  is  16 
m.  wide.  The  coast  line  of  the  whole  group  is 
8,120  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  one  half 
bdongs  to  the  North  island,  whose  shores 
abound  in  indentations.  The  best  harbors  of 
this  island  are  in  the  northern  district,  between 
North  Oape  and  Gape  Colville,  in  which  are 
fbund  the  magnificent  ports  of  Mongonui,  Wan- 
garei,  Auckland,  and  the  Bay  of  Isluids.  South 
of  Oape  Odville,  on  the  E.  side,  for  the  space 
of  900  m.,  there  are  only  two  sm  anchoragesi 
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Hercniy  bay  and  Tauranga.  the  former  of  wliioh 
does  not  admit  large  TesBels.  On  the  remain- 
der of  the  E.  coast,  for  a  distance  of  400  m., 
there  is  no  safe  harbor  except  the  ezoellent  one 
at  Wellington  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island.  On  the 
W.  coast  of  the  North  island  the  principal  har- 
bors are  Manukua,  Kaipara,  and  Hokianga, 
which  are  spacious  and  secure,  but  obstruct- 
ed by  sand  bars  at  the  entrances.  At  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Middle  island  are  many  ex- 
tensive sounds  and  harbors  with  deep  water; 
but  along  the  whole  of  the  K  coast,  a  distance 
of  600  m.,  the  only  ports  are  Akaroa.  Victoria, 
and  Otago.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  sides  of  thb 
island  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent; 
and  higher  up  on  the  W.  side  is  Jackson's  bay, 
a  safe  anchorage.  From  Jackson^s  bay  north- 
vrard^  a  distance  of  800  m.,  the  rest  of  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Middle  island  is  open  and  exposed. 
In  the  South  island  there  are  several  safe 
harbors.  The  tide  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  group 
rises  to  the  average  hei^t  of  8  feet,  and  on 
the  W.  coast  10  feet.— The  centre  of  the  North 
island  is  occupied  bv  lofty  mountains,  which 
send  offspurs  m  various  directions  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  are  covered  from  their  bases  nearly 
to  their  summits  with  primeval  forests.  The 
highest  mountain  of  the  central  range  is  Rua- 
pimu,  which  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  rises  into 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  one  of  its  peaks, 
Tongariro,  is  an  active  volcano,  6,000  feet  hkh. 
At  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  is  Mt. 
Egmont,  a  volcano,  8,270  feet  high ;  it  is  a  per- 
fect cone  in  ^ape,  and  always  capped  with 
snow.  Three  lines  of  volcanic  craters  with 
high  cones  stretch  across  the  island,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  bay  of  Plenty  on  the  N. 
coast  is  an  active  volcano  called  Wakavi  or 
White  island,  which  is  8  m.  in  circumference 
and  860  feet  high.  The  IGddle  island  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  mountain  range  which  runs  firom 
the  N.  to  the  S.  W.  extremity,  and  in  some 
places  reaches  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  far 
beyond  the  snow  line;  its  highest  peak  is 
cafied  by  the  Eng;lish  Mt  Oook.  The  high- 
est portion  of  this  range  is  known  as  the 
Soutnem  Alps.  Toward  both  the  E.  and  W. 
coasts  this  range  is  abrupt  and  precipitous.  On 
the  K  broad  and  fertile  plains,  ana  on  the  W. 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  lie  between  it  and  the 
sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  are  extensive 
table-lands.  There  are  no  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  in  the  Middle  island.  The  South  island 
is  mountainous,  but  the  highest  summits  do  not 
exceed  8,000  feet  in  elevation.— The  North 
island  abounds  in  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
which  give  easy  access  to  the  most  inland 
districts.  The  largest  river  is  the  Waikato, 
which  rises  in  the  Taupo  lake  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  running  N.  200  m.  reaches 
the  sea  on  the  W.  coast.  Several  rivers  of 
oonsklerable  size  flow  from  the  central  moun- 
tains of  the  Middle  island  across  the  great  east- 
em  plain  to  the  sea.  Like  all  the  rivers  of 
New  Zealand,  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  floods  fi'om  the  melting  of  the  moun- 


tsin  snows.  The  interior  of  the  North  idnd 
abounds  in  lakes,  one  of  which,  Lake  Ttopo, 
is  80  nL  long  and  20  br6ad ;  another,  Botoon- 
bana,  is  in  parts  boiHuff  hot  There  are  mt- 
eral  extensiv%lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  IGddle 
island,  one  of  which,  called  Te  Wai  Pouiuddb, 
is  said  to  be  of  a  green  color  and  bordered  l^ 
greenstone  rocks. — ^In  the  North  island  theroob 
are  primary,  metamorphic,  volcanic,  traineii, 
and  sedimentary.  The  mountains  are  aaetr 
composed  of  lower  slate  rocks,  interseded  m 
basaltic  veins,  scorisB,  slate,  primary  sandstooe, 
and  limestone.  The  rooks  contain  sulphur, 
alum,  manganese,  obddian.  Iron,  copper,  si- 
ver,  and  gold.  In  the  limestone  di^tsve 
extensive  caverns  formed  by  the  action  of 
water.  Hot  and  cold  springs,  impregnited 
with  sulphur,  iron,  and  ailicious  matter,  ire 
found  in  every  district  In  tiie  Mddle  i^ 
the  lower  rocks  are  day  and  metamorphio 
schists,  intersected  by  dikes  of  greenstone,  w^ 
compact  and  amygdaloidal  basalt  Grtnitc 
has  not  been  found.  The  plains  are  con^MMd 
of  clayey  loam,  and  beds  of  coal  and  bgnite 
are  known  to  exist  Earthquakes  are  Tery  ft^ 
quent  in  New  Zealand.  At  Nelson  55  flhoda 
were  registered  between  1848  and  185i,iDd 
at  Wellington  there  were  24  sho^  in  lS4i 
Oook^s  strait  is  the  centre  of  the  earthijoi^ 
region.  The  shocks  are  not  violent,  and  witi 
fllightly  built  houses  are  not  much  dreadei 
Throughout  the  group  there  appears  to  be 
a  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  so  that  in  Co(^*s 
•  strait  rocks  have  appeared  where  none  ven 
visible  when  the  country  was  first  disooTered, 
and  at  Port  Nicholson  the  land  has  risen  5  fed 
since  1848.  *^  New  Zealand ''  says  Dr.  Thaor 
son,  **is  an  admirable  geolo^cal  school;  there 
travellers  may  see  the  form  of  YesuTini,  tb« 
dome-shaped  summits  of  Auvergne,  the  ek- 
vated  craters  of  the  Caracas,  and  the  gejsen 
of  Iceland.  Taupo,  Tongariro,  Botoinabiii&, 
Rotorua,  and  White  island  are  almost  unri- 
valled geolo^cal  curiosities.  Above  the  en- 
tombed villaffe  of  Te  Rapa,  on  the  borderof 
the- Taupo  lake,  basaltic  rooks  may  be  seen  io 
the  process  of  conversion  into  soft  (ixj^l 
heat  and  chemical  action ;  where  the  Toogi* 
riro  river  falls  into  the  lake,  travelers  mtj 
observe  how  rapidly  pumice  stone  and  otb^ 
deposits  are  lessening  the  size  of  this  inltod 
sea.  Grand  and  beautiM  geysers,  ^jectiog 
water  2**  above  the  boiling  point  of  pore  ▼•^er, 
and  holding  various  silicates  in  solution,  are 
found  around  the  lakes  of  Rotomahana  m 
Rotorua.  This  water  on  cooling  incrusts  e?^ 
substance  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  lirw 
thrown  into  it  are  brought  out  like  pieces  of 
flint"— The  flora  of  New  Zealand  is  as  remirk- 
able  as  its  geology.  It  is  characterized  bj  tM 
comparatively  large  number  of  trees  and  MrWs 
the  paucity  of  herbaceous  plants,  Ind  the  v* 
most  total  want  of  annuals.  There  are  l^ 
species  of  indigenous  trees,  and  more  tbaa 
2,000  species  of  plants  have  already  been  an- 
coverea  of  which  607  species  of  flowering  pwts 
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arepeooliartotheooiintrj.  The  ^n|f<yr0  are 
tlie  most  conspicuous  natural  order,  although 
with  comparatively  few  species.  Almost  all 
the  trees  of  New  Zealand  are  evergreens, 
and  the  change  of  seasons  consequently  makes 
little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  forests. 
The  most  remarkahle  tree  is  the  kauri  pine, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  N.  part  of  the  North 
i^d.  It  grows  to  great  size,  often  to  a  cir- 
comference  of  40  feet,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  90  feet  without  a  hranch.  From  the  light- 
new  and  toughness  of  the  stem  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  masts,  for  which  it  is  in  great  demand. 
It  produces  a  gum  which  has  been  sold  in  Eng- 
laiiid  for  $400  a  ton ;  but  the  fresh  gam  is  worth- 
less, and  only  that  is  of  value  which  is  found 
boned  in  the  earth  on  the  site  of  ancient  for- 
ests. The  totara  pine  equals  the  hauri  in  size 
and  oonunercial  value ;  and  the  puririy  a  tree 
of  the  same  botanical  order  as  the  teak^  rivids 
the  English  oak  in  hardness,  and  has  a  girth 
of  20  feet  One  palm  tree,  the  areea  tapiday 
grows  in  New  Zealand.  The  abundant  fern 
roots  of  the  country  formerly  supplied  the 
aborigines  with  foodL  as  did  also  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  i>alm.  From  the  poisonous  tutu 
berries  they  expressed  a  whdesome  and  re- 
freshing dnnk.  The  trunks  of  the  iauri  and 
Utara  pines,  served  for  canoes,  and  the  touffh 
ti  tree  nimished  paddles  and  spears.  But  the 
main  reliance  of  the  natives  was  on  the  flax 
phuit,  which  was  used  for  building  and  thatch- 
ing huts,  and  of  which  they  made  sails,  nets,' 
Ming  tackle,  plates,  ropes,  baskets,  medicine, 
and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing. — Thirteen 
^edes  of  sea  mammalia  are  found  on  the  coasts, 
Tiz.,  8  whales,  2  dolphins,  and  8  seals.  Dogs 
and  rats  were  the  only  native  quadrupeds  when 
the  islands  were  first  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  native  rata  have  been  nearly  des^ved 
by  the  Norway  rat,  introduced  by  the  English 
settlers;  and  the  native  dogs,  which  were  for- 
merly lued  for  food,  are  now  extinct,  no  care 
havii^  been  taken  to  preserve  them  after  the 
introdnotion  of  the  pig,  which  tool^  their  place 
on  the  tables  of  the  natives.  New  Zealand 
has  88  spec\e9  of  birds,  most  of  which  have 
plomage  of  dull  colors.  Of  the  falcon  family 
there  are  two  species,  one  called  kahu,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  the  other,  called  hare- 
wrewa^  is  an  active  and  daring  sparrow  hawk. 
There  is  only  one  species  of  owl,*  which  the 
Datives  call  hm-hm  or  ru-ruy  while  the  settlers 
can  it  "more  pork,"  because  its  cry  resembles 
those  words.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  birds 
among  the  natives  is  the  huiaj.  which  has  the 
color  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  blackbird. 
It  has  4  long  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
which  are  worn  by  the  natives  as  ornaments 
for  the  head.  The  tut,  a  dark-colored  bird  of 
uie  honey-sucker  family,  is  called  the  parson 
by  die  Europeans  from  two  snow-white  feathers 
vhich  hang  under  the  chin  like  a  clergyman's 
^AQcIs;  it  is  also  called  the  mocking  bird  from 
na  powers  of  imitation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  birds  in  the  country.  Another  honey- 
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sucker,  called  hohoromaia  by  the  natives  and 
bell  bird  by  the  severs,  is  about  the  mze  of  a 
sparrow,  with  a  long  beak,  and  is  a  famous 
songster.  There  is  one  species  of  crow,  a  small, 
timid,  and  thievish  bird.  The  parrot  family  is 
abundant,  and  has  5  species,  8  of  which  are 
small  green  birds  with  aifferent  colored  heads. 
The  iaka  is  a  large  brown  parrot,  great  num- 
bers of  which  assemble  at  sunrise  and  sunset 
on  berry-bearing  trees,  uttering  discordant 
screams,  which  among  the  natives  serve  as 
signals  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day's 
labor.  **  The  kaka  has  cried  "  is  synonymous 
with  **The  cock  has  crowed,''  or  *^It  is  time 
to  get  up."  The  hakap6,  or  night  parrot,  is  a 
very  remarkable  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
c(5mmon  fowl.  There  is  one  species  of  nigeon, 
a  large,  stupid  bird,  very  numerous  and  much 
used  for  food.  The  most  neculiar  birds  of  New 
Zealand  are  8  species  of  the  itruthianida  or 
runner  family,  which  are  called  him$  by  the 
natives  and  apttryx  by  naturalists,  the  largest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  the  small- 
est 18  inches  long.  These  wingless  and  tailless 
birds  are  nocturnal  and  burrowing  in  their 
habits,  and  have  hair-like  feathers  and  lon«r 
beaks  for  searching  out  worms  in  mud  and 
water.  Allied  to  &ese  strange  creatures  was 
the  gigantic  dincmiiy  now  probably  extinct, 
which  reached  the  height  of  14  or  16  feet. 
(See  DiNOBNis.)  The  natives  called  these  mon- 
sters rnoMj  and  from  their  traditionary  descrip- 
tions the  bird  seems  to  have  resembled  in 
shape  and  appearance  a  Cochin  Ohina  fowL 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  settlers  that  spe- 
cimens of  these  birds  yet  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  Middle  island,  though  none  have  been  seen 
since  1660.  There  are  no  serpents  in  New 
Zealand,  and  toads  and  frogs  were  unknown 
to  the  natives,  though  since  1852  a  few  small 
specimens  have  been  found  by  the  English  set- 
tlers. Six  species  of  small  and  harmless  lizards 
have  been  found,  and  are  held  in  terror  by  the 
natives  from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  inhabit  them.  The 
bravest  warrior,  it  is  said,  will  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  their  name,  wnich  is  in  the  native 
tongue  noarara.  More  than  100  species  of  fish 
are  found  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  largest 
peculiar  to  the  islands  is  the  hapuhu^  which  is 
often  caught  exceeding  100  lbs.  in  weight.  In 
the  rivers  and  lakes  eels  are  found  weighing 
60  lbs.,  and  the  lakes  abound  with  inanga^  a 
small,  delicate  fish,  fesembling  the  English 
whitebait  About  100  species  of  insects  have 
been  found,  of  which  one  half  belong  to  the 
order  eoleoptera.  Mosquitoes  and  sand  flies 
are  plentiful  and  troublesome  in  the  North  isl- 
and in  summer.  Spiders  are  numerous,  and 
two  species  are  said  to  be  poisonous. — ^The  cli- 
mate of  New  Zealand  is  universally  described 
by  those  familiar  with  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  English  race.  The 
sunmier  is  longer  and  somewhat  warmer  than 
that  of  England,  and  the  other  seasons  muoh 
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milder,  witli  manymore  fine  days.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  climate  is  the  high  winds  which 
preydl  in  some  districts,  though  in  many  parts 
the  atmosphere  is  i>ecQliarly  serene.  The  coast 
climate  is  the  most  changeahle  and  the  most 
temperate  in  the  world,  the  heat  varying  from 
40^  to  70°,  and  occasionally  touching  both  ex- 
tremes in  24  hours.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of  the  North  island  is  67°,  and  that  of 
the  Middle  island  52°.  January  and  February 
are  the  warmest  months  of  the  year,  and  June 
and  July  the  coldest.  Snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground  at  the  level  <^  the  sea,  and  ice  is 
only  occasionally  seed  in  winter.  There  are 
neither  wet  nor  dry  seasons.  A  fortnight  sel- 
dom passes  without  rain,  and  rain  rardy  con- 
tinues for  8  successive  days.  The  atmosphere 
is  more  moist  than  that  of  England,  and  fogs 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
ffroup.  There  is  not  only  sufficient  sunshine, 
however,  to  ripen  every  En^h  fruit,  but  figs, 
peaches,  ffrapes,  nectarines,  melons,  and  maize 
thrive  well  m  the  open  air.  Spring  begins  in 
September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in 
April,  and  winter  in  June.  The  sununer  morn- 
ings are  always  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
summer  nights  often  singularly  beautifid  and 
mild.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can 
work  and  expose  themselves  to  the  climate  of 
New  Zealand  without  injury  during  more  days 
in  the  year  and  for  more  hours  in  tne  day  than 
in  any  other  country.  Dr.  Thomson  says 
that  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  the  climate 
"  probably  arises  from  the  evenness  of  the  tem- 
perature at  all  seasons,  the  constant  agitation 
the  wind  produces  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  circumstance  that  frt)m  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  blows,  it  passes  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean;  in  addition  to  which  the  country 
contains  few  physical  sources  of  disease." — 
New  Zealand  is  inhabited  by  British  settlers, 
and  by  an  aboriginal  race  who  call  themselves 
the  Maori,  and  who  belong  to  the  Malay  divi- 
sion of  mankind,  and  specifically  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  found  in  the  Sandwich, 
Navigators',  Marquesas,  and  Society  islands. 
They  are  a  tall,  stout  people,  the  average 
height  of  the  men  being  6  feet  6^  inches,  and 
their  average  weight  140  lbs.  Their  shape  is 
peculiar,  their  bodies  and  arms  being  longer 
send  their  legs  shorter  than  those  of  English- 
men of  the  same  stature.  The  New  Zealander's 
hair  is  generally  coarse  and  black,  though 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  rusty  red  tinge.  He 
has  good  teeth,  a  short  and  broad  nose,  lai^, 
dark  brown  eyes,  large  mouth,  long  upper  fip, 
a  broad  face,  a  h^,  narrow,  and  retreating 
forehead,  and  a  skin  of  an  olive  brown  color, 
which  in  some  is  so  fair  that  blushes  can  be 
seeiL  while  in  a  few  the  skin  is  dark  almost  to 
blacxness.  The  countenances  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  singularly  grave  and  thoughts,  and 
do  not  often  betray  the  emotions  of  the.  mind. 
The  women  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  men, 
though  when  young  they  are  graoeM  and 
pleadng,  with  mild  eyes,  soft;,  sweet,  pathetic 


voices,  and  great  ease  of  manner.  In  thit  ]»• 
culiar  disfigurement  of  the  human  bod  jkiion 
as  tattooing  the  NewZealandershsTdootsbip- 
ped  all  other  people.  Tattooing  on  ^e  fjin 
they  term  moho^  and  on  the  hodj wkakain^^ 
term  tattoo,  though  of  Polynesian  oriffm,b«ag 
unknown  in  their  dialect.  The  male  New  Zei- 
landers  tattoo  their  faces,  hips,  and  thighs;  anfl 
the  women  tattoo  their  lips,  chins,  and  eje- 
lids,  and  occasionally  draw  a  few  lines  on  tiiW 
bodies.  The  figures  of  the  tattoo  are  a^ 
among  persons  of  the  same  tribe.  The  pig- 
ment used  is  charcoal  made  from  kanil  gon 
and  from  other  vegetable  substances.  Uodff 
the  skin  the  charcoal  looks  blue,  and  grots 
less  dark  in  the  course  of  years.  The  ori^ 
of  tattooing  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  U>\oA 
fierce^  in  battle ;  but  since  the  introduction  d 
firearms,  by  which  fighting  is  carried  ontti 
distance,  this  motive  has  ceased  to  opiate;  ind 
tattooing  is  going  out  of  fadiion,  thou^  Hie 
sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  conoei&ig 
the  advance  of  years,  for  it  makes  the  old  \ofk 
young.  The  heads  of  the  New  Zealtfiden  ire 
on  an  average  smaller  than  those  of  European, 
and  their  intellectual  Acuities  inferior  tetibe 
qualities  that  derive  their  cultivatioa  ttm  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  wiadomof 
others.  They  are  deficient  in  reason  and  jod^ 
ment,  have  little  imagination,  and  are  aeldm 
capable  of  generalizing.  They,  howeyer,  poi- 
sess  strong  memories  and  qpck  percepttooa, 
such  as  are  commonly  acquired  by  perpetul 
activity  of  the  external  OTgans  of  sense.  TMr 
fables,  traditions,  and  songs  show  a  good  deal 
of  wit  and  humor,  qualities  whidi  are  a)» 
often  displayed  in  their  conversatioiL  Tb^ 
are  ftmd  of  simple  and  noby  music,  and  hare 
an  accurate  percepticm  of  musical  thne.  TlMj 
comprehend  pictures  with  difficulty,  and  & 
not  understand  the  blending  of  colors;  M 
language  has  no  word  fbr  blue.  In  gen^it 
maybe  said  that  they  have  the  minds  of  d^ 
dren  and  the  passions  of  men.  In  eharactff 
they  are  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  and  wym- 
fhl,  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  not  gcDwy 
benevolent,  affectionate  to  their  fttods  «■! 
kindred,  honest  and  observant  of  their  profflB* 
They  are  cheerftil  in  disposition,  and  conote 
it  disgraceM  to  give  way  to  anger,  b  M 
habits  they  are  dfrty  and  indolent,  but  arele« 
addicted  t6  intoxication  than  most  satagw- 
"When  found  by  the  Europeans  they  were  di- 
vided into  18  nations,  which  were  again  sab- 
divided  into  a  number  of  tribes.  Each  tiftj 
acknowledged  a  chief  as  its  head,  vbo  in  t» 
turn  r^arded  tJie  chief  of  the  nation  ai  db 
lord.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  6  daaaw: 
the  arihi^  or  principal  chiei^  who  ^**2jj 
high  priest ;  the  tana,  or  fiunily  of  ^ff'^ 
pal  chief;  the  rtmgatira,  or  inferior  chiw;  tw 
tutna,  or  middle  classes;  the  iwrr«,  or  loww 
classes ;  and  the  tauraJoareka,  or  slaves.  J^ 
succession  of  chieft  was  hereditary,  and  Wf 
had  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisfficW 
but  could  do  little  without  the  sanction  of  ^ 
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uujority  of  the  peof^  The  peculiar  instita- 
tioa  (^  the  tapu  or  taboo,  with  its  saperstitioas 
observances,  br  which  certain  things  or  per- 
sons were  made  sacred  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  was  of  mnch  political  valne,  and  waa 
vedy  Qsed  in  govemiiig  and  restraining  the 
oommen  people.  The  New  Zealf^ers  wor- 
ihipped  Tarioos  gods,  apparently  pArsoniflca- 
tioDs  of  natoral  objects  and  powers,  to  whom 
thej  addressed  prayers  and  offered  sacrifices. 
Tbnr  gods  ^ere  spiritual  and  invisible,  and 
thej  paid  no  worship  to  idols.  Many  of  the 
gods  were  deified  men,  ancestral  chi^  of  the 
tribe  or  nation  by  whom  they  were  worshipped, 
l^y  believed  in  a  fatore  state  of  existence,  and 
that  there  was  an  immortal  spirit  within  their 
bodies.  There  were  two  distinct  abodes  for 
departed  spirits,  neither  of  which  was  a  olace 
of  punishment,  evil  deeds  being  pnnished  not 
in  the  next  world  bnt  in  this,  by  sickness  and 
other  personal  misfortones.  They  had  no  idea 
at  all  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their 
priests  were  supposed  to  be  in  communication 
with  tiie  gods,  and  to  express  their  wishes  and 
commands.  Sorcerers  were  thought  to  possess 
great  powers,  and  were  held  in  peculiar  dread. 
The  moral  code  was  adapted  to  various  sodal 
ooDditions  and  circumstances.  Among  chieft 
ooorage,  liberality,  command  of  temper,  endur- 
ance of  torture  without  complaint,  revenge  of 
izyories,  and  abstinence  from  insult  to  others, 
were  regarded  as  virtues ;  obedience  to  their 
masters  and  req;>ect  for  the  taboo  were  the 
?ecuHar  lirtuw  of  <ilave8 ;  among  married  wo- 
men fidelity  to  their  husbands  constituted  vir- 
tue. A  ceremony  called  iruri  or  roM  was  per- 
formed by  the  priests  upon  infants  before  they 
were  a  month  old,  and  consisted  of  a  species  of 
baptiam,  sometimes  by  sprinkling,  sometimes 
by  immersion  in  a  stream.  When  first  visited 
by  Eoiopeans,  the  New  Zealanders  lived  in 
fortified  villages  called  pa^  which  were  built 
on  peninaalas  or  on  the  tops  of  steep  hills* 
Since  the  general  introduction  among  them  of 
CSirifltianity,  these  forts  have  been  abandoned, 
cxo^t  a  few  that  are  conveniently  situated, 
and  the  natives  live  in  unguarded  villages  and 
&na  houses.  The  different  nations  were  al- 
most constantly  at  war  witii  each  other,  and 
ciTil  wars  between  the  tribes  of  a  nation  were 
not  uncommon.  These  contests  were  carried 
on  with  ferocious  barbarity ;  the  defeated  tribe' 
waa  reduced  to  slavery,  or  killed  and  eaten, 
cannibalism  being  universal.  Quarrels  about 
land  and  about  women  were  the  usual  causes 
of  iWe,  but  wars  were  not  entered  upon  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  deliberation  and  attempts 
•teenuliation  and  mediation*  During  war  sea 
fl^  oooaaonally  took  place  between  fleets 
<tf  canoes,  these  Teasels  K)r  military  purposes 
b^  made  80  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
^  de^  and  propelled  by  50  paddles  on  each 
«ida.  liie  wei^ns  used  in .  war  before  the 
bitrodnctaon  of  firearms  were  slings,  Javelins, 
long  spears  made  of  pine,  hardened  by  fire  and 
»arp  at  both  ends,  and  clubs  and  tomahawks 


of  greenstone  or  other  hard  stones.  Bows 
and  arrows  they  were  acquainted  with,  but  did 
not  use  in  war.  Of  late  years  these  weapons 
have  all  been  laid  aside,  and  firearms  adopted. 
Wars  among  the  aborigines  in  fact  have  nearly 
ceased,  the  cessation  of  slavery  and  of  cannibal- 
ism having  removed  many  of  the  inducements 
to  strife.  The  lastlmown  instance  of  cannibal- 
ism was  in  1848,  and  slavery  has  quietly  died 
out  under  the  influence  of  Ohristiamty  and  the 
British  government.  Marriage  among  the  New 
Zealan&rs  was  not  connected  with  any  reli- 
nous  ceremonies.  Before  maxriage  girls  not 
betrothed  in  infancy  were  permitted  to  indulge 
in  promiscuous  intercourse  if  they  pleased,  and 
the  more  lovers  they  had  the  more  valuable 
were  they  reckoned.  Harried  women,  how- 
ever, were  kept  under  strict  restraint,  and  infi- 
delity' was  punched  severely,  often  with  death* 
Polygamy  was  permitted,  and  men  could  di- 
vorce their  wives  simply  by  turning  them  out 
of  doors.  Since  the  introduction  of  Ohris- 
tianity  a  great  change  has  taken  place  among 
the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  now 
genendly  clothed  like  civilized  men,  and  pos- 
sess flocks,  herds,  furniture,  houses,  and  culti- 
vated lands.  One  half  of  the  adult  natives  can 
read  and  write,  and  two  thirds  of  them  belong 
to  Ohristian  churches.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  from  various  causes,  especially 
from  the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  been  diminishing  in  numbers 
for  the  last  80  years.  The  abori^nal  popula- 
tion, formerly  computed  a*^^  100^000,  was  found 
by  an  enumeration  in  1658  to  be  littie  more 
than  half  that  number. — ^The  language  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
tongue  generally  spoken  by  the  brown  races  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Malay.  The  alphabet,  as  it  has  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  English  mission- 
aries, consists  of  14  letters:  A,  £,  H,  I,  K,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  R  T,  U,  W,  N^.  The  language  is 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  its  granmia- 
tical  forms,  and  the  absence  of  distinctions  in 
gender ;  declension  and  conjugation  are  effect- 
ed as  in  English  by  particles,  and  superlatives 
are  made  by  reduplication.  Among  the  priests* 
a  sacred  language  was  in  use,  imintelligible  to 
the  common  people,  and  containing  manv  San- 
scrit words.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  literature  was  preserved  by 
tradition  in  the  shape  of  fables,  stories,  proy* 
erbs,  songs,  and  laments  for  the  dead.  Their 
poetry  is  mostiy  lyrical,  and  none  of  it  is  epio 
or  dramatic  Each  sentence  is  metrically  ar- 
ranged, but  rhyme  is  not  used.  The  prose 
stories  are  of ^  great  length,  some  of  them  re* 
quiring  successive  days  for  their  narration* 
In  style  and  spirit  they  resemble  children's 
tales.  Several  collections  ofthis  literature  have 
been  made  by  Englishmen,  among  them  Ko 
nga  motecUea  me  nga  Hakirara  0  nga  Maoris 
'*  Poems,  Traditions,  and  Ohaunts  of  the  Mao- 
ries,"  by  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B.  (Wellin^n, 
1858). — ^mie  British  colonists  have  divided  New 
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Zealand  into  7  provinoea,  of  which  4  (AncUand, 
Taranaki,  Wellington,  and  Hawkers  Bay)  are  in 
the  North  island,  and  8  (Nelson,  Canterbury,  and 
Otago)  in  the  jOddle  island,  the  South  idand 
being  also  indnded  in  the  proTince  of  Otago. 
The  chief  town  and  capital  of  Aackland,  tne 
most  northerly  province,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  occnpies  a  fine  conmierdal  posi- 
tion on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  deep 
eand  is  well  built,  with  a  population  of 
,0.  It  has  2  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  not 
only  for  its  province  but  for  the  whole  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Bay  of  Islands,  a  small  settlement 
on  a  fine  harbor  60  or  60  m.  N.  of  Auoklan^ 
is  mudi  resorted  to  by  American  whalers,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  U.  8.  consulate.  The  capital 
of  Taranaki  is  New  Plymouth,  on  the  W.  coast 
]|ear  Mt  Egmont,  in  a  region  remarkable  for 
salubrity,  &e  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soiL  In  1859  the  population 
was  about  8,000.  The  capital  of  Wellington 
Ib  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  a  beautiful  bay 
opening  into  Oook^s  strait,  and  surrounded  by 
scenery  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  bay  of  Naples:  it  is  subject  to  frecjuent 
earthquakes;  pop.  in  1869,  8,000.  Napier,  a 
small  village  on  the  8.  K  coast,  id  the  seat  of 
ffovemment  for  the  province  of  Hawkers  Bay. 
Nelson^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  Blind  bay  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Ifiddle  island.  It  enjoys  a  more  equable, 
serene,  and  dry  climate  than  any  other  part  of 
New  Zealand,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  capital  of  Can- 
terbury is  Christchurch,  on  the  small  river 
Avon  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  8,000. 
Dunedin  on  the  S.  E.  coast  is  the  capital  of 
Otago,  the  most  southern  province;  pop. 
2,000.  The  colonists  of  New  Zealand  have 
been  mostly  of  a  class  much  superior  in  educa- 
tion, wealth,  and  social  position  to  those  of  any 
other  English  colony.  The  imperial  parlia- 
ment in  1862  sanctioned  a  constitution  for  New 
Zealand,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  as 
follows.  The  7  provinces  possess  distinct  gov- 
ernments, consisting  of  a  superintendent  and 
provincial  council  elected  for  4  years  by  a  suf- 
!i*age  nearly  universal.  The  government  of 
the  whole  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  in  a  general  assem- 
bly consisting  of  a  legislative  council  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  latter  having  86 
members  elected  for  6  years,  and  the  former 
16  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor. 
Both  in  the  general  and  provincial  a£ninistra- 
tions  the  principle  of  responsible  government 
is  carried  out,  and  le^^shitive  n^orities,  as  in 
England,  create  and  turn  out  cabinets.  The 
colonists  of  New  Zealand  are  mostly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  their  exports  consist  of  po- 
tatoes and  other  provisions  and  timber  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  wool,  tallow,  spars,  flax,  gums, 
and  copper  ore  to  England.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1857  was  £869,894,  and  of  the  im- 
ports £992,994.    The  revenue  in   1857  waa 


£248,267,  and  the  totals 
emment  £890,967.  The  British  troops  intiic 
same  year  numbered  about  1,800  meu.  Th«  in- 
tercourse with  the  United  States  is  confined  to 
the  visits  of  a  few  whalers,  mostly  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  Education  has  been  liberally  profided 
for,  chieflx  by  the  church  oi^gauizations  of  the 
colony,  and  there  are  good  schools  in  iJl  the 
towns.  In  1851  the  nimiber  of  persons  bektg- 
ing  to  Protestant  denominations  was  22,678,  of 
whom  14,179  were  of  the  church  of  £i^^; 
and  there  were  8,478  Boman  Catholics  tad  tt 
Jews.  There  are  church  of  Englsnd  bbhopi  it 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Whaiapo,  acd 
Christchurch,  and  a  BOman  Catholic  bishop  it 
Wellington.  In  1868  there  were  15  newifa- 
pers  published  in  the  oolong,  one  <^  then  is 
the  native  language,  4  semi-weekly,  tod  the 
rest  weekly. — ^The  Maori,  or  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand,  according  to  tiieir  own  tr^tiooB,  cum 
originally  from  a  place  called  Hawaild,  whidi 
the'most  recent  investi^tors  suppose  to  hiTi 
been  Savaii  in  the  Navigators*  islanda  Tbea 
traditions  still  speak  of  Baratouga,  Ptrmi, 
and  Manono,  well  known  islands  of  that  rtpoa. 
In  consequence  of  civil  war  their  ancefltonto 
the  number  of  800  emigrated  from  HawsOdiii 
20  large  canoes  about  A.  D.  1400,  and  afttf  i 
voyage  of  8,000  miles  reached  Isew  Zeaiisd, 
whi<£  they  found  uninhabited.  The  dJaooroj 
of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans  is  oltfnied  ^ 
the  French,  Spaniarda,  and  Dutch.  It  ii  n- 
sorted  that  Binot  PauJmier  de  Gonnofilk,! 
French  navigator,  visited  the  country  in  150i, 
and  that  Juan  Fernandez  readied  it  from  the 
W.  coast  of  South  America  in  1576;  bat  theie 
visits  are  of  doubtftd  occurrence.  The  Dntch 
navigator  Tasman,  with  two  ships  from  Biti- 
via,  anchored  (Sept.  18,1642)  in  a  bavin  ^ 
Middle  island,  next  to  that  in  which  the  ton 
of  Nelson  now  stands.  He  had  an  enooimtflr 
with  the  natives,  in  which  he  lost  4  nm,  lod 
departed  without  having  landed,  cdling  tbi 
place  Massacre  bay,  and  naming  the  country 
N  ew  Zealand.  A  century  later  CtapL  Oook, 
during  his  voyage  to  the  southern  hemiiphen 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  landed  at  Tb- 
ranga  in  the  province  of  Auckland  in  1769,  lad 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crm 
of  England.  Three  years  later  a  French  oan* 
gator,  Marion  du  Freane,  arrived  witk  tvf 
uiipa  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  after  a  moath's 
IHendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  oStM 
them  by  violating  the  taboo  and  patting  «bm 
of  their  chiefii  in  irons,  and  was  aceoraiofl/ 
attacked  and  killed  with  26  of  his  mea.  Gipt. 
Cook  subsequently  viuted  New  Zealand  4  to^ 
and  introduced  pigs,  potatoes,  and  other  mew 
animals  and  vegetables.  A  few  yean  lit«r 
English  and  American  whalers  began  to  ft^ 
quent  the  coast,  and  a  number  of  I'^naw^ 
sidlors  took  up  their  abode  among  the  peoF 
and  married  native  women.  European  vist^ 
were  generaDy  treated  with  kindneaa,  thong 
in  1809,  the  captain  of  the  i^lish  ship  Boja 
having  flogged  and  otherwiseilMreatedadiia 
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atWangaroa,  his  tribe  in  revenge  massacred 
the  erew  and  passengers  of  the  ship  to  the 
number  of  70.  In  1820  Honga  Hika,  the  most 
distingoished  of  New  Zealand  chiefe,  visited 
Eo^^d^  where  he  was  received  with  attention 
\>j  George  lY.  and  loaded  with  presents,  with 
whidi  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  speedily  introduced  among  his  people  the 
dements  of  civilization  and  Christianity;  for 
though  he  did  not  become  a  Christian  himself, 
he  intrusted  his  children  to  be  educated  by  the 
miarionaries,  who  had  first  visited  New  Zealand 
in  1814,  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden,  and  whom  he  always  protected  and 
enoooraged.  In  1888  the  British  government 
appointed  a  resident  at  New  Zealand,  and  in 
1888  Capt  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  islands  as 
Ileotenant-govemor,  the  European  population 
at  that  time  exceeding  1,000  persons,  and  the 
nomber  of  vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  entering  the 
Bay  of  Islands  in  that  year  amounting  to  180. 
The  number  of  converts  made  by  the  mission- 
vies  was  at  fiiis  time  about  4,000.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  New  ^Zealand  company  was 
chart^ed  in  England  wit^  a  ci^ital  of  £500,- 
000,  the  earl  of  Durham,  Francis  Baring,  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  and  merchants  being 
at  its  head ;  and  systematic  colonization  was 
commenced  by  SiSettlement  at  Port  Nicholson 
on  Oook's  strait.  In  1844  a  serious  war  broke 
out  wiA  tiie  natives,  in  which  the  town  of 
Eororareka,  an  English  settlement,  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  English  troops  repeatedly  defei^ted. 
Peace  was  restored  in  1848,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  severe  earthquake  shook  a  large  portion 
of  Kew  Zealand,  doing  much  damage  and  caus- 
ing great  alarm.  In  1850  Canterbury  province 
was  settled  on  church  of  England  and  aristo- 
cratio  principles,  a  bishop,  priests,  lords,  baron- 
ets, and  gentiemen  of  all  tne  professions  being 
among  the  early  settlers.  Two  years  before 
the  province  of  Otago  had  been  settled  exclu- 
^vely  Irr  members  of  the  Free  church  of  Scot- 
land. These  colonies  are  however  now  com- 
posed of  persons  of  every  variety  of  Christian 
uith.  In  1865  a  second  war  with  the  natives 
broke  ont  in  Taranaki  province,  about  land 
daima,  which  ended  in  1857.  In  the  present 
year  (1860)  a  third  war  originating  from  the 
same  canse  exists  in  the  same  province. — See 
"The  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Arthur  S. 
Thomson,  M.D.  (3  vols.,  London,  1869). 

NEWARK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
capital  of  Essex  co.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Passaic  river,  about  9  m.  W,  from  New  York, 
tnd  49  m.  N.  K  from  Trenton,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  in  lat.  40*  44'  N.,  long.  74**  10'  W.; 
pop.  in  1810,  6,000;  hi  1880,  10,996;  in  1840, 
IT^;  in  1850,  88,894;  in  1860, 72,179.  The 
*rea  of  the  town  proper  embraces  between  4 
^  5  aq.  UL,  although  the  corporate  limits 
tsomprise  much  more  territory.  The  main 
street,  called  Broad  street,  is  a  very  spacious 
^  handsome  avenue,  182  feet  wide  and  2^ 
^'^  long,  shaded  with  majestic  elms,  adorned 
^  numerous  tasteftd  emfioes,  and  skirting 


in  its  course  three  parks.    The  central  park, 
which  the  settlers  laid  out  for  a  **  training 

glace,"  is  completely  embowered  with  tower- 
ig  elms,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  mansions 
of  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.      The 
other  streets  of  the  town  are  generally  wide 
and  airy.    The  city  has  largely  extended  itself 
in  every  direction  within  the  last  25  years. 
That  portion  through  which  the  New  Jersey 
railroad  now  passes  was  a  swampy  uninhabit- 
able marsh  when  the  road  was  Ida  out  in  1882 ; 
but  it  is  now  the  seat  of  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments.    Beside  the  churches, 
the  most  noteworthy  structures  are  the  custom 
house  and  post  office,  erected  by  the  general 
government,  the  mutual  benefit  life  insurance 
building,  the  Newark  banking  cdtnpany,  savings 
institution,  and  mechanics*  bank,  aU  of  freestone 
of  elaborate  workmanship.    The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  collected  from  a  large  number  of 
springs  on  the  neighboring  high  grounds  into 
a  reservoir,  and  thence  distribute  by  pipes. 
.  It  is  also  supplied  with  gas,  and  has  a  system 
of  sewerage.    There  are  several  cemeteries  in 
the  vicinity,  the  oldest  of  which  is  Mount 
Pleasant  cemetery.     It  occupies  40  acres  of 
land  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  extending  from 
the  rolling  bank  of  the  Passaic  to  the  BeSeville 
road,  and  it  is  elegantly  laid  out  in  winding  ave- 
nues thickly  shaded  by  ornamental  trees  and 
flowering  shrubbery.    The  number  of  churches 
is  58,  of  which  6  are  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  12 
German  of  various  denominations,  12  Method- 
ist, 14  Presbyterian,  8  Reformed  Dutch,  4  So- 
man Catholic,  and  2  Universalist.    The  oldest 
edifice  is  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  which 
was  opened  in  1791 ;  the  2d  church  was  erected 
in  1808,  the  8d  in  1824,  and  the  4th  in  1831. 
In  1801  the  first  Baptist  society  was  constituted, 
in  1806  the  first  Methodist,  in  1834  the  first 
Beformed  Dutch,  and  in  1824  the  first  Roman 
Catholic.    Newark  has  since  become  the  see 
of  a  Roman    Catholic   bishop.     The   public 
school  system  has  been   brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  affords  the  meang 
of  a  liberal  education  to  all  the  children  of 
the  city,  free  of  expense.    Evening  schools  are 
aUo  provided  for  adults.    The  board  of  edu- 
cation is  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  they 
appoint  a  general  superintendent  of  schools. 
Inere  is  a  high  school,  comprising  a  male  and 
a  female  department,  the  pupils  of  which  are 
admitted  on  account  of  superior  proficiency  in 
the  lower  schools,  of  which  there  are  about  40. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1859 
was  9,583.    The  expense  of  tihe  system  was 
about  $64,000,  of  which  the  city  raised  by  tax 
$68,000,  the  remainder  being  received  from  the 
state  fdnd,  and  the  interest  on  bequests.    The 
cost  of  tuition  averages  $7.22  for  each  scholar ; 
and  the  average  pay  of  teachers  is  $868.76  per 
annum. — ^The  municipal  government  is  lodged 
in  the  mayor  and  common  council,  with  inde- 
pendent boards  of  education,  excise,  streets, 
and  aqueduct,  all  elected  by  the  people.    The 
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major  holds  his  oflBce  for  2  years.    The  (Aty  is 
divided  into  12  wards,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  common  council  by  2  aldermen, 
who  hold  their  ofSces  for  2  years.    The  fire 
department  comprises  618  men,  who  are  paid 
$80  a  year  each;  they  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  chief  engineer,  with  4  assist- 
ants, who  are  appointed  by  the  common  coun- 
cil. There  are  2  fire  wardens  for  each  ward,  who 
inspect  buildings  and  perform  other  duties  re- 
quisite for  security.    The  apparatus  consists  of 
12  hand  engines,  2  steam  fire  engines,  2  hook 
and  ladder  trucks,  2  hose  carriages,  and  18,000 
feet  of  hose.    The  expenses  of  the  department 
in  1860  amounted  to  $44,988.    There  are  40 
public  cistern^  and  72  hydrants  distributed 
about  the  city,  to  s^ply  water  for  the  extin* 
guishment  of  fires.    The  police  department,  of 
which  the  mayor  is  the  head,  consists  of  a  diief 
of  police,  a  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  98  po- 
licemen, who  are  all  appointed  by  the  com- 
mon council ;  the  salary  of  the  chief  is  $900, 
of  the  captdn  $700,  of  the  lieutenants  $600  . 
each,  and  of  the  privates  $550  each.     The 
alms  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
an  overseer  of  the  poor,  with  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  almshouse,  an  almshouse  physician, 
and  other  subordinate  ofilcers.    There  are  two 
private  orphan   asylums,  supported   by  yol- 
untary  contribution  of  the  citizens.    The  sani- 
tary provisions  are  under  the  management  of 
a  bo^  of  health,  composed  of  the  mayor,  the 
committee  of  the  council  on  public  health,  and 
th6  health  physician,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
conmion  council,  and  receives  no  compensa- 
tion.   There  is  also  a  health  inspector.  .  The 
city  is  divided  into  6  districts,  with  a  phy- 
sician in  each,  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
sick.    There  is  also  a  city  dispensary  for  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  such  persons. — Newark 
has  a  considerable  commercial  business.    There 
are  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,- 
108,650 ;  2  savings  institutions;  8  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  companies ;  and  1  life  insuHmce 
company,  having  an  issue  of  over  7,500  poli- 
cies, averaging  about  $8,500  each,  and  a  fhnd 
of  nearly  $4,000,000.    The  real  and  personal 
property  of  tiie  place  is  estimated  at  $81,500,- 
000.     Ample  means  of  communication  wiUi 
the  surrounding  country  and  with  other  cities 
are  enjoyed.    Thirty-two  trains  of  cars  on  the 
New  Jersey  railroad  run  to  and  from  New 
York  daily,  making  Newark  almost  a  suburb 
of  that  metropolis ;  and  an  independent  rail- 
road between  the  two  places  is  in  course  of 
construction.    Six  trfuns  daily  each  way  con- 
nect it  with  Philadelphia  and  the  South.    By 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  by  the  New  Jersey  central  railroad  with 
Bomerville  and   Easton.     The  Morris  canal 
brings  the  coal  of  Lehigh  valley  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.    Various  plank  roads  and 
turnpikes  extend  out  into   the   surrounding 
country;  and  the  Passaic  river  furnishes  an 
avenue  for  immense  quantities  of  coarse  and 


heavy  freight-^Almost  eveiy  branch  of  nw 
chanioal  industiy  is  pursued  in  NewarL   Hi 
following  table  of  manufactures  is  from  Utt      J 
census  of  1860: 


Leather 

Patent  leather 

Patent  or  enamelled  doth 

Baddies  and  harness 

Saddlery  hardware,  eollara,  whipa,  Set. 


are.  eollara,  w 

Tranks  and  carpet  Dan 

"•      •    ■         *  amea/bttds,  ^ 


Tmnk  rtreta.  ftfamea, 

Carriages  and  wagons 

gookes,  rims,  wheels,  hubs,  axles,  *«. 
Plated  ware  for  curiagei^  harness, 

and  saddles 

Shoes 

Skates 

Straps,  handa,  and  belting 

Hats • 

Straw  hats  and  millinery 

Hat  blocks,  tips,  blowing  |hr,  ice. 

ClothlMT/...!?. 

Bhlrt^  hosiery,  cloth,  and  silk. .. . 

India  rubber  goods 

Tsble  covers 

Jewelry 

Jewellers*  tools,  brltannia  and  Japan 

ware 

Iron,  brass,  and  malleable  iron 

HachineiT 

Tools,   pipes,  gas  fittings,  tin  ware 

shears,  catlery.  locks,  raiUngs,  4co. 

Boilding  and  boIlderB*  materials 

Furniture,  Ae. 

Mattresses,  hangings,  needles,  buttons, 

brushes,  type  metal,  ice^  including 

9  printing  establishments 

Lime  and  cement,  chemicals,  ramish, 

riue,  lampblack,  ^c  paint,  Ac,... 

Ale  and  lager  beer 

Bread,&o. 

Misoellaneous 
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271,ni 

8M^ 


Total '    M7      ni^gCiiCT 

— Newark  was  settled  in  Maj,  1 666,  by  about  SI 
families  from  Milford  and  New  Haven,  Oodbl, 
underlie  lead  of  Capt.  Robert  Treat,  afterward 
governor  of  that  colony,  to  which  he  r^nraed 
at  a  later  period.    In  1667  they  were  joined 
by  about  an  eqnal  number  of  settlers  fr«ii 
Guilford  and  Bnmford,  Conn.,  under  the  lead  of 
the  Bey.  Abraham  Pierson,  their  minister,  who, 
having  in  early  life  preached  in  Newark,  Eq^ 
land,  gave  thai  name  to  the  new  town.    Th«ir 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  Poii- 
tan  community,  to  be  administered  under  the 
laws  of  God,  by  membi^s  of  the  church,  <» 
strictly  democratic  principles.    They  left  Con- 
necticut because  the  colony  of  New  Haviii, 
to  which  Hiey  belonged,  had  been  united  to 
the  Connecticut  colony  of  Hartford,  a  uuon 
which    interfered   with   their   independenoeL 
The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  had  jurt  issaed 
their  liberal  proposals  to  settlers,  known  as 
''the  grants  and  concessions ;'*  and  Treat  and 
Pierson,  with  their  associates,  having  obtainad 
trom  Philip  Carteret,  the  proprietary  governed 
a  license  to  purchase  land,  paid  to  the  Indiana 
for  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  Newark, 
Clinton,  Orange,  Bloomfield^  and  BenenDe, 
£180  New  En^and  curren<^,  12  Indian  blank- 
ets, and  12  Inman  guns.    The  settlers  laid  out 
the  town  plat  of  Newark,  with  its  spsdous 
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streets  and  parka  as  they  now  exist  A  home- 
fltoid  lot  of  6  acres  was  assigned  to  each  set^ 
tier  or  head  of  a  funily,  with  out  lands  and 
meadow  for  agricnltnral  purposes,  fanning 
having  for  sev^al  generations  constituted  the 
main  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.  Thej  passed 
t  law  that  none  should  become  fi?e«nen  or  free 
biffgesses  of  the  town,  or  vote  at  its  elections, 
or  be  chosen  to  the  ma^^btracy,  or  to  anj  chief 
military  trust  or  office,  but  such  planters  as 
were  members  of  th6  Oonffregational  churches ; 
tiioQj^  an  others  admittea  to  be  planters  should 
bsTe  ridit  to  ttkw  inheritances  and  all  other 
ehril  ri^ts  and  pririleges.  Their  first  care  was 
tolKuld  a  meeting  house,  and  in  1676  a  school 
vt8  established.  In  1678  the  Key.  Abraham 
Pierson  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral 
office  by  his  mm  of  the  same  name,  who  subse^ 
(piently  ranoved  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
eetabhshment  c^  Tale  college  in  1701  became 
its  first  president.  In  1786  the  Bey.  Aaron 
But  (whose  son,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Umted  States,  was  subsequently  born  here) 
ooBmieQced  his  ministry,  and  in  1748  became 
preeideat  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  which 
vas  situated  in  this  town  for  8  years ;  in  1756 
itvas  remoTcd  to  Princeton.  A  small  conn 
meroe  was  soon  created,  which  constantly  in- 
creased. Newark  cider  acquired  an  early  celeb- 
ritj,  which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Quarries  of 
brown  stone  were  worked  here  for  market  as 
mij  as  1721 ;  and  the  stone  was  sent  before 
the  rerolation  even  as  fiir  as  the  West  Indies. 
Shoes  and  carrii^pes  were  manu&ctured  in  con- 
siderable quantities  several  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
popnlation,  which  in  1683  was  100  families,  is 
aaul  to  have  anaounted  to  only  1,000  souls  in 
the  rev(^tioiia]*y  war,  doubtless  owing  in  good 
measore  to  Uie  troubles  of  that  period.  During 
the  rerolntion,  the  town  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Anierican  and  British  troops,  and 
was  sid)ject  to  occasional  incurnons  from  New 
York.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace,  how- 
ever, it  received  a  new  impulse,  and  soon  be* 
esme  very  prosperous.  The  present  academy 
was  established  in  1702,  the  brick  edifice, 
whieh  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  new 
post  office,  having  been  built  in  that  year.  In 
1794  the  bridges  over  the  Passaic  and  Hacken- 
saek  were  erected,  and  communication  with 
Hew  York,  which  nad  previously  been  carried 
ea  Iff  means  of  ferries,  was  opened  over  the 
presot  caoseway  or  turnpike  between  Newark 
ad  Jersey  Oitnr.  In  1804  the  first  bank  was 
estabhahed,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  in 
1812  a  second  bank  was  instituted.  Tlie  Mor- 
riaeaoal,  which  connects  Newark  with  Easton, 
£euL,  and  the  Lehigh  valley,  was  completed 
w  1832 ;  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  between 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  was  opened  in  1884. 
hi  1884  Newark  was  miade  a  port  of  entry,  and 
i&  1836  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

NEWARK,  the  coital  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio, 
^toated  at  tiie  confluence  of  8  branches  of  the 
ucUng  river,  and  <m  the  Ohio  canal,  88  m.  S. 


by  N.  from  Columbus,  and  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
from  ZanesviUe  ;*  pop.  in  1850,  8,654 ;  in  1860, 
estimated  at  6,000.  In  the  vidnity  are  quarries 
of  sandstone  and  an  extensive  coal  mine,  and  a 
number  of  coal  oil  factories.  In  1859  the  town 
contained  8  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic),  a  bank,  a  private  banking 
house,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  several  facto- 
ries. It  is  on  the  line  of  the  central  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  is  the  termmus  of  the  Sandusky^ 
Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroad. 

NEWAYGO,  a  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  intersected  by 
the  Maskego  river  and  drdned  by  Notipeskago, 
White,  Marquette,  and  other  streams;  aI:^a, 
about  800  80.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,^10.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  18^  were  7,200 
bushels  of  Indiim  com,  2,280  of  potatoes,  and 
122  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Newaygo. 

NEWBEEN,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Craven  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  8.  W.  bank  of  the 
Neuse  at  its  confiuence  with  the  Trent,  80  m. 
fr6m  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  sound,  and  120  m.  • 
8.  K  from  Raleigh ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,800.  The 
Neuse,  which  is  here  over  a  mile  wide,  is  nav- 
igable for  8  months  in  the  year.  Ocracoke  in- 
let affords  communication  with  the  sea.  The 
Sort  has  considerable  commerce,  principally 
omesdo,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  ^ain, 
lumber,  tar,  turp^tine,  and  naval  stores.  Its 
foreign  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  amounted  to  $11,811,  and  its  imports  to 
$18,878.  This  trade  is  confined  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district 
at  that  date  was  8,446.  The  town  contains 
severid  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  theatre,  2  banks^ 
and  a  number  of  churches.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 

NEWBERRY,  a  central  district  of  8.  O., 
bordered  N.  E.  by  Broad  and  8.  by  8aluda  riv- 
ers, and  drained  by  Ennoree  and  little  riv- 
ers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,* 
148,  of  whom  12,688  were  slaves;  white  pop* 
in  1859,  7,021.  It  has  an  undulating  sur&ce 
and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  near  the  streams^ 
The  productions  in  1850  were  664,058  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  79,575  of  wheat,  99,798  of  oata» 
79,182  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  19,894  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  5  saw  miUs, 
4  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  1,181  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Greenville  and 
Columoia  railroad  passes  through  the  capital, 
Newberry,  which  is  also  connected  with  Lau- 
rensville  by  the  Laurens  railroad. 

NE WBURO,  a  township  and  village  and  semi- 
oapital  of  Oran^  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  nver.  61  m.  N.  ttom  New  York 
and  84  m.  8.  from  Albany;  fop,  of  the  town- 
ship in  1860, 15,400 ;  of  the  village,  about  11,000. 
The  village  is  situated  on  a  steep  slope  rising 
from  the  river  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  It  con* 
tains  a  court  house,  and  a  number  of  mann- 
&cturing  establishments,  among  which  are  5 
founderies;  a  cotton  manufactory,  employing 
825  hands,  and  turning  out  goods  to  the  annual 
amount  of  $200,000 ;  an  extensive  brewery,  a 
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ear  factory,  2  pianoforte  factories,  5  soap  facto- 
ries, boiler  works,  and  2  other  manufactories ; 
and  owns  shipping  to  the  amonnt  of  about 
4,000  tons.  Its  receipts  of  lumber  by  railroad 
in  1668  amounted  to  21,000,000  feet,  and  20,000 
bunches  of  ;9hingles.  There  are  28  churches  (8 
Episcopal,  4  Presbyterian,  2  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, 1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed 
Dutch,  7  Methodist,  8  Baptist,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  1  Universalist),  6  banks,  and  several 
private  schools  and  academies.  Water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  village  from  Little  pond,  8  m. 
distant,  the  works  for  which  cost  $96,000. 
*^  Washington's  Head-Quarters,"  an  old  stone 
mansion  overlooking  the  HtLdson,  is  owned  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  state.  Beside  its  associa- 
tion with  the  revolutionary  war  and  its  great 
chief^  the  building  contains  numerous  interest- 
ing relics  of  that  period.  A  ferry  connects  the 
village  with  Rshkill  Landing,  a  station  on  the 
Hudson  river  railroad,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  and  it  is  connected  by  the  Newburg 
^branch  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 
NEWBDRYPORT,  a^city  and  port  of  entry, 
and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack 
river,  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  84  m.  N.  by  E. 
from  Boston,  in  lat.  42°  48'  80"  K,  long.  TO** 
62'  8"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,406.  The  eastern 
railroad  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  Boston  and  the  interior  by  the 
Newburyport  railroad.  It  is  situated  on  a 
swell  of  land  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  from  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  streets  are  laid  out  regularly,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees ;  and  High  street,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  extending  for  8  m. 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautifbl  streets  in  New  England.  In  the 
centre  of  the  dty  is  a  fine  mall,  extending 
around  a  beautiful  pond  of  6  acres.  Near  the 
city  is  Oak  HiU  cemetery.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  custom  house,  city  nail, 
court  house,  And  16  churches,  some  of  them 
of  admirable  architecture.  Under  the  Federal 
street  church  are  the  remains  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  who  died  here  in  1770. 
The  same  church  contains  a  whispering  gallery, 
where  a  slight  whisper  can  be  heard  116  feet. 
There  are  8  banks  of  discount  with  an  aggre- 
gftte  capital  of  $660,000,  and  2  savings  banks 
with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $1,800,000. 
The  city  has  4  manufticturing  corporations  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,080,000,  employing 
1,400  hands,  running  67,000  spindles,  and  man- 
ufacturing 10,000,000  yards  of  cotton  doth  an- 
nually. There  are  also  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery, castings,  hats,  leather,  combs,  Jewelry, 
shoes,  cordage,  &c.  Ship  building  forms  a 
prominent  business  of  the  place.  Vessels  were 
Duilt  here  as  early  as  1680,  and  in  1766  there 
were  72  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  one  time.  In 
1864, 20,000  tons  of  shipping  of  different  kinds 
were  built,  the  vessels  vaj^ing  from  100  to  1,600 


tons,  and  employing  1,000  men.  Since  that  tim 
the  business  has  been  depressed  there  as  die- 
where.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  positioDoi 
Plum  island  along  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tad 
is  safe  and  commodious.  The  channel,  howeTer^ 
is  shifting  and  shallow  frt>m  the  accrnnnlafica 
of  sand,  which  has  always  proved  a  serious  in- 
convenience. The  commerce  of  the  port  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1869,  was  as  follows:  ves- 
sels enter^,  66,  tonnage  6,846 ;  vessels  deirei 
78,  tonnage  8,187 ;  value  of  imports,  $80,065;  oc 
exports,  $98,417.  The  registered  ahippifig  d 
the  port  at  the  above  date  was  22,918  tons;  ca- 
rolled and  licensed,  6,940 ;  total,  29,868.  Tvo 
newspapers  are  published,  a  daily  and  a  weetiy. 
The  former,  the  "  Newburyport  Herald,^*  bai 
been  established  76  years.  Its  first  proprietor 
and  printer  was  Edmund  Bhmt,  author  of 
the  "  Ooast  Pilot,''  and  the  first  press  med 
was  purchased  of  Beigamin  Franklin  for  f^ 
The  public  schools  of  Newburyport  have  &ra 
long  time  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  ienuJe 
high  school  was  the  first  of  the  kind  establidied 
in  the  country.  The  Putnam  free  school,  sop- 
ported  by  a  Amd  of  $60,000,  is  a  schod  of  the 
higher  grade,  open  to  all  without  regard  torsi- 
dence.  A  free  library,  founded  in  1866  by  a  do- 
nation of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Little,  contains  iipwiid 
of  10,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  incr^aons. 
— Newburyport  was  settled  about  1686,  bk 
until  1764  formed  a  part  of  Newbniy.  It  mi 
distinguished  for  its  patriotic  spirit  during^ 
revolution.  The  first  tea  destroyed  was  in  ikk 
town,  havinff  been  taken  from  a  powder  honie, 
where  it  had  been  deposited  for  safe  kee^Hog, 
and  burned  by  the  citizens  in  the  public  scfouek 
The  expedition  to  Quebec  sailed  fit>m  this  port 
for  the  Kennebec  The  first  privateer  fitted  oit 
in  the  United  States  was  from  this  port,  ud 
the  first  volunteer  company  to  Join  tne  eo&ti- 
nental  army  was  here  formed  in  response  toss 
appeal  of  the  clergy.  On  May  81, 1811,  a  grat 
fire  destroyed  a  Iiu^b^  portion  of  the  town  and 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  property.  Inthewtf 
of  1812  Newburyport  was  particularlv  distiB- 
guished  for  the  bravery  and  success  of  its  pri- 
vateers. In  1861  a  portion  of  Newbtiry  wassa- 
nexed  to  the  town,  and  on  May  24  of  the  suae 
year  a  city  charter  was  obtained.  The  M 
mayor  of  the  city  was  the  Hon.  Caleb  Oosb- 
ing.  Newburyport  was  the  reddence  of  Oad 
Justice  Parsons,  Jacob  Perkins,  Judge  Jacksoa, 
and  other  eminent  persons.  Many  mstingoHb' 
ed  families  of  the  United  States  oii^oMid 
from  this  town;  and  among  its  transi^t vis- 
itors and  residents  have  been  many  fordgofl* 
of  distinction,  as  Talleyrand  and  others.  Tbs 
home  of  the  eccentric  TimoUiy  Dexter  etSl 
forms  one  of  the  curious  localities  of  the  |dses. 
Prominent  among  the  derffy  of  NewbotTport 
for  the  last  60  years,  until  hia  deatii  in  1861, 
was  the  Bev.'Dr.  Dana,  once  president  of  Dirt- 
mouth  college. 

NEWCASTLE,  Wiixiam  Cavknwbh,  duke 
of^  a  royalist  general  in  the  civil  wars  ci  EdS* 
knd,  bom  in  1692,  died  in  1676.    He  wal  tbs 
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wfhtw  of  William  Oayendieb,  founder  of  the 
daeal  honse  of  Devonahire,  and  ancceeding  in 
1617,  upon  ttie  death  of  his  father,  to  large 
Mtatea,  devoted  himself  principally  to  poetn", 
music,  and  other  elegant  accompli^menta.    In 
1$S0  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
€^le  and  Viscoant  Mansfield,  and  in  1628  was 
cr^ited  earl  of  Newcastle-npon-Tyne.    At  the 
oatbreak  of  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  the 
Idi^  to  whose  treasory  he  contributed  £10,- 
000,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
SOO  cavaliers.    He  was  intrusted  by  the  king 
with  the  oonmiand  of  the  4  northern  counties, 
ta^  raising  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  he  succeeded  by  a  series  of  vigorous  move- 
ments in  prostrating  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment 4n  that  part  of  England.    Bis  most  mem- 
orable achievement  was  the  total  defeat  of 
Bat  lliomas  Fairfax  at  Atherton  Moor,  June  80, 
1648.    For  these  services  he  was  in  November 
of  the  same  year  created  marquis  of  New- 
ttsUe.    Subsequently  he   held  the  Scots   in 
check  at  Durham,  hut  was  obliged  in  April, 
1644,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Ool.  Bel- 
laas  at  Selby,  to  throw  himself  with  all  his 
forees  into  York,  where  for  the  next  8  months 
he  snstained  an  investment  by  a  greatly  supe- 
lior  army  xmder  Fairflax.   Upon  the  advance  of 
tiie  royal  army  under  Rupert  to  his  relief,  he 
Joined  the  latter  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
garriaoD,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that, 
hayinff  accomplished  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
he  had  better  defer  a  general  engagement  until 
the  trrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements. 
His  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Marston  Moor  was  fought,  which  ruined 
the  royal  cause  in  the  north.     The  marquis 
behaved  with  determined  gallantry  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  hb  regiment,  composed  of  his 
old  tenants  and  retainers,  distinguished   by 
their  white  coats,  forming  a  circle,  poured  re- 
peated volleys  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
until,  *' their  ammunition  being  spent,  an  open- 
ing was  made,  and  the  whito-coats  perished, 
evtn  man  fidling  on  the  spot  on  which  he  had 
foogftt."    He  forced  his  way  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  Scarborough,  and,  weary  of  a  charffe 
which  ill  suited  his  elegant  and  studious  hab- 
it^ set  sail  for  the  continent,  and  established 
hinudf  in  Antwerp.    His  estates  having  been 
seqaestrated  by  parliament  in  1662,  he  lived  in 
extreme  poverty  during  the  protectorate ;  but 
upon  the  restoration  he  became  the  recipient 
of  Tarious  substantial  honors,  and  in  March, 
1664,  was  created  earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of 
Newcastle.    Clarendon  says  he  was  "  a  very 
^e  gentleman,  active  and  fhll  of  courage,"  as 
alao  ''  amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to  which 
he  indulged  the  greater  part  of  his  time."    He 
waa  the  author  of  "A  New  Method  to  Dress 
Horses"  (published  in  French  at  Antwerp  in 
1658,  and  afterward  in  English,  with  altera- 
tions, at  London  in  1667),  and  of  several  com- 
bes.   His  duchess,  the  eccentric  Margaret  of 
J^ewcastle,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1646, 
■as  sketched  his  character  and  career  in  her 


"  Life  of  the  thrice  Noble,  High,  and  Puissant 
Prince  William  Oavendishe,  Duke,  Marquis, 
and  Earl  of  Newcastle"  (foL,  London,  1667).— 
Maroabbt  0AVEin>i6H,  duchessyof,  second  wife 
of  the  preceding,  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
St.  Johns,  uear  Colchester,  Essex,  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  died  in*167d.  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
who  died  early,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 
children  to  their  mother;  although  in  Marga- 
garet's  case  not  much  education  would  seem  to 
have  been  necessary,  as  she  herself  informs  us 
that  *^  it  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 
nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poetical  and  phil- 
osophical genius  even  from  her  birth,  for  she 
did  write  some  books  even  in  that  kind  before 
ehe  was  12  years  of  age."  Joining  the  court 
at  Oxford  in  1648,  she  was  appointed  a  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  she  met  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle.  After  their  marnaae 
in  1646  they  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Antwerp,  where  they  lived  for  a 
time  in  such  extreme  destitution  that  they  were 
once  compelled  to  pawn  their  clothes.  At  the 
restoration  they  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1664  the  marquis  was  created  a  duke.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  they  spent  in  retirement, 
perpetrating  an  unlimited  amount  of  bad  prose 
and  worse  poetry.  Both  in  conversation  and 
in  printj  each  spoke  of  the  other  as  the  greatest 
genius  m  the  world,  the  duke,  among  other 
things,  being  likened  by  his  consort  to  Julius 
Offisar.  While  in  Antwerp  he  had  published 
in  1668  his  work  on  horsemanship,  and  had 
composed  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  some 
comedies,  and  also  wrote,  as  we  are  carefully 
informed,  the  more  licentious  passages  in 
hers.  She,  however,  was  much  the  more 
voluminous  author  of  the  two,  nothing  beinff 
too  high  or  too  low  for  her  to  attempt ;  and 
as  she  never  revised  her  works  "  lest  it  should 
disturb  her  following  thoughts,"  she  wa^ 
enabled  toproduce  18  folios,  10  of  which  are 
in  print.  Walpole,  in  his  ^*  Catalogue  of  Royal 
ana  Noble  Authors,"  reports  that  she  kept  a 
servant  who  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  in  her  room, 
and  when  during  the  night  she'  felt  inspira- 
tion, she  would  cry  out:  "John,  I  conceive;" 
whereupon  he  would  arise  and  commit  to  paper 
what  she  dictated.  The  best  known  of  her 
works  are  her  two  volumes  of  plays,  in  which 
t^e  absurdity  of  the  matter  is  only  rivalled  by 
the  disregard  of  grammar,  for  which,  indeed, 
she  expresses  the  most  profound  contempt  in 
several  of  her  numerous  prefaces  and  "Ad- 
dresses to  the  Reader."  Yet  durmg  her  life- 
time she  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  ful- 
some panegyric  by  eminent  men  and  learned 
societies.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey.. Her  works  are  much  sought  after  on 
account  of  their  rarity  and  absurdity. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Newoastle-uitokb-Ltmi, 
Thomas  Holles  Pelhah,  duke  of,  an  English 
statesman,  bom  July  21,  1694,  died  in  1768. 
He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Thomas  Pel- 
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ham,  first  Baron  Felham,  and  in  1711  oame 
into  possession  of  the  large  estates  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  John  Holies,  doke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  title  expired  with  him.  In  1714  he  was 
created  Viscount  Haughton  and  earl  of  Glare, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  marquis  of  Clare 
and  duke  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  re- 
mainder, failing  his  issue  male,  to  his  hrother. 
He  entered  political  life  as  a  whi^  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  house  of  Hanover,  m  whose  in- 
terests he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  to  put  down 
the  Jacohites.  Rewarded  for  his  loyalty  hy 
admission  into  Walpole's  ministry  as  secretary 
of  state,  he  succeeded  by  industry,  influential 
connections,  and  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
and  also  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Henry 
Pelham,  in  making  himself  feared  and  respect- 
ed by  those  who  despised  his  abilities,  which 
were  beneath  mediocrity.  He  remained  in 
office  during  the  administration  of  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  and  in  his  pride  of  power  so  irritated 
George  II.  that  the  latter  complained  that  he 
could  not  appoint  even  a  page  of  the  back 
stairs,  while  there  were  so  many  of  the  New- 
castle footmen  about  him.  In  1746  the  Pel- 
ham  brothers,  appreh^isive  that  the  king 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  Lord  Granville  into 
power,  suddenly  resigned  office  with  idl  their 
colleagues.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  40 
hours  the  old  cabinet  was  recalled,  the  king 
complaining  bitterly  that  a  man  like  Newcas- 
tle, who  was  not  fit,  he  said,  to  be  chamber- 
Iain  to  a  petty  court  in  Germany,  should  be 
forced  on  him  and  the  nation  as  a  minister* 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  in  1754^  the 
duke  succeeded  to  the  premiership,  but  resig^i- 
ed  in  1756  from  inability  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant elements  in  his  cabinet.  In  1757  he 
was  reiUstated  in  office,  with  Pitt  and  Henry 
Fox  as  his  chief  supporters  in  the  ministry, 
but  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  first  of  these  that  he  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance and  retired  in  disgust  in  May,  1762.  In 
Nov.  1756,  he  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  with  special  remainder  to  Henry 
Fiennes  Olinton,  9th  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
married  his  niece,  and  who  inherited  the  title 
in  1768.  His  administrative  incompetency,  and 
the  long  period  (amounting  to  nearly  40  y^rs) 
that  he  held  office,  are  among  the  anoma- 
lies of  British  political  history.  "  No  man," 
says  Macaulay,  "was  ever  so  unmercifiilly 
satirized.  But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satire 
already  made.  All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist 
does  for  other  ridiculous  men  nature  had  done 
for  him.  Whatever  was  absurd  about  him 
stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence  from  the 
rest  of  the  character.  He  was  a  living,  mov- 
ing, talking  caricature.  His  gait  was  a  shuf- 
fling trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter;  he 
was  always  in  a  hurry;  he  was  never  in 
time ;  he  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses  and  in 
hysterical  tears.  His  oratory  resembles  that 
of  Justice  Shallow.  It  was  nonsense  effer- 
vescent with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence.' - 


*'  He  was  greedy  after  power  witii  a  sree&es 
all  his  own.  He  was  jealous  of  aS  liis  ool- 
.  leagues,  and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Under 
the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  filse  beyond  sll 
example  of  political  falsehood.  All  &e  tble 
men  of  hb  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  donee, 
a  driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  bu  own 
mind  fw  an  hour  together,  and  he  over 
reached  them  all  round.''  A  similar  estinule 
of  his  character  was  entertained  by  contempo- 
rary and  subsequent  writers.  Sir  RobtttWii- 
pole,  against  whom  he  had  intrigued,  declared 
that  *^  his  name  was  perfidy ;"  and  Horace  Wat 
pole  has  in  his  correspondence  painted  bim  in 
the  blackest  colors.— Henbt  Pklhax  Iissm 
Pblham  Clinton,  duke  of,  a  British  stateflmu, 
born  in  London,  May  22, 1811.  He  was  edi* 
cated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  contanporarf 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean,and 
at  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  1682,  as  Lord  lis- 
coin,  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commoii 
for  the  family  borough  of  Newark,  and  at  onee 
attached  himself  to  the  conservatiye  parU; 
of  which  his  father  was  a  member,  of  the 
most  extreme  tory  school  of  opinion.  Sobee- 
quently  he  was  returned  for  South  Notte,  in 
which  shire  his  family  have  large  po88e68ioo& 
On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  being  callM  from  Italjia 
1884  to  form  an  administration,  Lord  tinooh 
was  appointed  to  a  lordship  of  the  treasoij, 
and  held  that  office  during  uie  few  months  or 
Robert  Peel  retained  the  reins  of  power,  b 
the  interval  between  this  and  Peel  s  retain  to 
power  in  1841,  Lord  Lincoln  was  a  prominent 
and  active  member  of  the  oppositioD  party,  and 
was  rewarded  bv  the  iq)pomtment,  on  the  cob- 
struction  of  Peel's  government,  of  the  office  d 
chief  conmiissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  a  po* 
sition  which  he  filled  with  oonaderable  crew 
down  to  1846.  A  large  portion  of  the  con- 
servative party  having  m  that  year,  under  tin 
lead  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  George  Bea- 
tinck,  seceded  from  Peel's  standard,  in  ccm- 
quence  of  his  change  of  views  on  the  com  lav 
question.  Lord  linooln  adher^  to  his  ohk( 
and,  in  order  to  give  him  the  strength  wbicfa 
the  approving  fiat  of  a  large  agricultaral  cat- 
stituency  like  South  Notts  would  afford,  ex- 
changed his  position  of  commissioner  of  woods 
and  forests  for  the  somewhat  inferior  one  of 
ehief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  invdved  a 
new  election.  He  was  defeated  in  South  K^ 
in  consequence  of  his  father,  who  disapprom 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  using  all  his  inflnence 
against  hmi,  and  compelled  to  fall  hack  for  a 
seat  on  the  Falkirk  district  of  burgha,  whidi 
was  in  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law,  the  dob 
of  Hamilton.  He  retired  from  office  wita 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  autumn  of  ^^^ 
retained  his  seat;  and  up  to  the  period  of 
his  elevation  to  the  house  of  lords  (Jan.  1^ 
1851),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  bat 
brilliant  band  of  Peelites  he  exercised  o«- 
siderable  infiuence,  more  by  the  weight  of  dm 
character  and  his  untiring  industry  and  con- 
scientious sense  of  duty,  Uian  by  any  readineai 
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inddbate.  At  the  close  of  1862  he  beoame  seo- 
retirj  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  the  Aberdeen 
aiou^j,  in  which  capacity  the  factions  of 
minister  of  war  devolved  upon  him.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the 
odonial  department  was  separated  from  that 
of  war;  and  the  duke,  choosing  the  latter,  re- 
eelTod  in  1855  a  share  of  the  blame  which  was 
thrown  upon  the  administration  on  account  of 
the  miscondact  of  that  war,  and  redgned  his 
office  after  def<mding  himself  in  the  house  of 
Ifffds  with  great  spirit  He  afterward  visited 
tl^  Crimea,  and  was  there  at  the  capture  of 
SobMtopol.  In  1850  he  became  a  member  of 
Lord  Palm^rston's  administration  as  colonial 
flocretary,  and  in  1860  was  selected  by  the 
qoeon  to  accompany  the  prince  of  Wales  on 
bis  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. — ^He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  Disraeli's 
^Ooningsby.**  He  married  in  1882  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Hamilton,  a  faith- 
less wife,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1850. 
She  bore  him  many  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Henry  Pelluun  Alexander,  earl  of  lin- 
ooln,  was  bom  Jan.  25,  1884. 

mSWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME,  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town 
of  Staffordshire,  England,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trent,  150  m.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
Ib  1851, 10,56d.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are  the  chunme«,  town  hall,  uterary  and  scien* 
tifio  institute,  theatre,  free  grammar  school 
(Ibanded  in  1602),  and  a  range  of  almshouses  for 
SO  poor  females.  It  has  manufactories  of  silks, 
cotton,  earthenware,  ^. :  coal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  the  vicinity.  The  borough  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  (anc  P(m$ 
^lU^  altarward  M(mkehe$ter)y  a  city  and  river 
port  of  England,  capital  of  Northumberland, 
and  a  county  in  itself,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
<^  the  Tyne,  8  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  German 
ocean,  and  803  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  from 
London;  lat  54^  58'  N.,  long.  1**  85'  W.;  pop. 
in  1851,  87,784.  It  is  built  on  8  steep  hills, 
sad  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river,  com- 
municating with  Gateshead  on  the  opposite 
bank  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  A  few  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  fortifications  are  yet  stand- 
ing. The  streets,  except  in  the  old  quarters, 
are  apacious,  well  paveo,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
•nd  many  of  the  houses  and  public  buildmgs 
ve  remarkably  elegant.  The  churches  of  All 
Siinta,  St  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Niehdas,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  the  magnificent 
Boman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  guild- 
haU,  com  exchange,  new  town  hall,  merchants' 
ooort,  gaol,  court  house,  house  of  correction, 
Wraisks,  and  central  railway  station  are  par- 
^fcnlarly  deserving  of  notice.  A  large  semi- 
Qvtinkr  Ionic  buUding  is  occupied  by  the  cen- 
M  exchange  asA  news  room.  A  handsome 
Mifiee  was  erected  in  1859  for  public  baths  and 
▼«ah  houses.  The  "high  level  bridge"  across 
ud  Tyne,  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  at  a  cost 


of  more  than  £284,000,  is  supported  by  6  mas^ 
dve  piers  IS^  feet  apart,  and  has  a  carriage 
way  00  feet  above  the  river,  and  over^  that  a 
railway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118  feet  from 
the  water.  There  are  many  hospitals,  asylums 
for  the  d^  and  dumb,  and  bUnd,  learned  and 
scientific  sodetiee,  and  schools.  The  museum  of 
the  antiquarian  society  has  the  largest  collection 
in  Engluid  of  Roman  lapidary  inscriptions  and 
sculptures.  The  old  castle,  built  in  1080  by 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Oonqueror,  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  castellated  Nor* 
man  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  A  theatre,  a 
music  hall,  and  assembly  rooms  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  amusement.  The  chief  manu* 
factures  are  glass  of  all  kinds,  iron  ware,  loco^ 
motives,  paper,  copperas,  coal  pitch,  spirits  of 
tar,  varnish,  soda,  whithig,  glue,  vinegar,  and 
soap.  The  Armstrong  gun  wcM'ks,  erected  in 
1859,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  from  1,200  to  2,000  men.  Con- 
nected with  tliem  are  shot,  shell,  and  ftize  fac* 
tories,  and  a  mechanics'  literary  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  Ship  building  is 
prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  construc^on 
of  iron  steamships  has  lately  become  a  promi- 
nent branch  of  industry.  The  harbor  has  beeQ 
much  improved  within  the  last  few  years  by 
dredging,  and  there  is  a  fine  quay  1,550  feet 
long.  The  traflSc  is  principally  in  coals  (bitu- 
minous), for  whiAi  Newcastle  is  the  greatest 
mart  in  the  world.  During  the  year  1857  the 
export  amounted  to  8,855,864  tons,  of  which 
2,082,001  tons  were  shipped  coastwise  and 
1,778,868  tons  to  forei^  ports.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  immense  quantity  is  sent  by  railway  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  trade 
seems  to  have  been  an  important  one  from  the 
very  earliest  x>eriod  of  the  town ;  the  burgesses 
obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  1289  a  license  to 
dig  the  coals  within  the  borough,  and  by  th^ 
time  of  Edward  I.  the  business  had  grown  to 
such  consequence  that  Newcastle  was  able  to 
pay  a  revenue  of  £200.  In  1615  the  trade  em- 
ployed 400  ships,  and  extended  to  France  an4 
the  Netherlanos.  The  exportations  of  cok^ 
are  also  important,  amounting  to  more  than 
100,000  tons  annually.  Lead  is  shipped  in  large 
quantities;  it  is  brought  from  Oumberland 
and  the  hills  of  western  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  and  is  exported  both  in  pigs  and  1^ 
the  manufactured  state.  This  tndfic  is  still 
more  ancient  than  that  in  coals.  The  importf 
are  chiefly  agricultural  products,  wine,  spirits, 
colonial  produce,  tallow,  hides,  tar,  pitch, 
limestone,  bones,  bristles,  rags,  oil,  and  timber. 
The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of 
shipping  in  1856 : 
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and  1,458,789  tons  outward  were  emplojed  in 
the  ooasting,  and  the  remainder  in  the  foreign 
and  colonial  trade.  The  registered  shipping 
of  the  port  was  562  sailing  vessels  of  127,918 
tons,  and  104  steam  vessels  of  8,085  tons. — 
Newcastle  derived  its  ancient  name  of  Pons 
.£lii  from  a  hridge  over  the  Tyne  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  its  subsequent  one  of 
Monkdiester  from  its  monastic  establishments. 
The  holy  well  of  Jesus  Mound  (now  called 
Jesmond),  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  pilgrim^  During  the  re|gn 
of  Charles  I.  the  ci^  was  taken  by  the  Scottish 
army  under  Lesley.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  14  ddermen,  and  42  councillors, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

NEWCOME,  William,  an  En^^lish  prelate 
and  biblical  critic,  bom  in  Berlu^ire  in  1729, 
died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  11, 1600.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
tutor,  Charles  James  Fox  being  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  became  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1766.  In  1775 
he  was  translated  to  Ossory,  in  1779  to  Water- 
ford,  and  in  1795  was  made  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. The  most  important  of  his  works  are : 
"  lie  Harmony  of  the  Gospels"  (1778) ;  "Ob- 
servations on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine 
Instructor"  (1782);  "New  Critical  Version 
of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  and  Ezekiel " 
(l785-'8);  "An  Historical  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish Biblical  Translations"  fl792);  and  "An 
Attempt  toward  Revising  our  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Scriptures"  (1796). 

NEWELL,  Samitrl,  an  American  missionaij, 
born  in  Durham,  Me.,  July  24,  1784,  died  m 
Bombay,  March  80,  1821.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  and  having  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  general  association  of  ministers 
at  Bradford,  June  27,  1810;  was  ordained  to- 
gether with  Judson,  Nott,  Rice,  and  Hall,  at  Sa- 
lem, Feb.  5, 1812 ;  and  sailed  two  weeks  after- 
ward in  company  with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  On 
his  arrival  the  Bengal  government  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  country,  whereupon  he  sailed  for 
the  Isle  of  France,  uience  to  Ceylon,  and  final- 
ly in  1817  joined  Mr.  Hall  at  Bombay,  where 
he  remidned  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  paper  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Americ|m  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  engage  personally  in  that  work.  In  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Hall  he  wrote  the  "  Conver- 
sion of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred 
Millions"  (Andover,  1818).— Habbiet,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  first  female  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States,  bom  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1798,  died  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
Nov.  80, 181 2.  Her  maiden  name  was  Atwood. 
At  the  age  of  15  she  made  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  reserved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Newell  in  Feb.  1812,  and  accompanied 
him  to  India.  On  the  parage  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Isle  of  France  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  only  a  few  days,  and  shoray 


after  their  arrival  Mrs.  Newdl  died  of  eoA> 
sumption.  Her  memoirs,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Woedi 
of  Andover,  have  passed  throng  many  edi- 
tions, and  have  given  a  powerfiod  impulse  to  the 
missionary  cause  in  this  country. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  forming  tU 
most  eastern  part  of  North  America,  lying  st 
the  mouth  of  the  gdf  of  St.  Lawrence,  asd 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its  northern  point 
is  in  lat  61"*  87'  N.,  separated  from  Labrador 
by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which  are  12  m. 
wide.  Its  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  is  about 
420  m.  The  southern  coast  of  the  idaad 
reaches  to  lat  46''  88',  and  extends  £.  and  W. 
about  820  m.,  or  from  long.  51**  40'  to  59°  tl' 
W.  Cape  Ray,  its  S.  W.  point,  is  about  70  m. 
distant  from  Cape  North,  the  nearest  point  of 
Cape  Breton  island.  Its  area  is  about  85,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858, 119,886.  The  klaod  u 
triangular  in  form,  and  has  a  coast  line  of 
nearly  1,000  m.,  everywhere  indented  with 
deep  bays,  but  especially  broken  on  the  8.  £. 
and  E.  From  Cape  Ba^d  at  the  N.  to  Cipe 
Freels,  about  the  middle  of  the  £.  coast,  ex- 
tends a  wide  basin  of  tiie  Atlantio  enckiwng 
Hare,  Canada,  and  White  bays,  Uie  bay  of 
Notre  Dame,  bay  of  Exploits,  and  Sir  J.  Hasdl- 
ton^s  sound.  Iinmediately  S.  of  Cape  Freds  ii 
Bonavista  bay.  In  the  S.  E.  the  lai^  p^ua- 
aula  of  Avalon,  very  narrow  at  the  neck  sod 
spreading  as  it  extends  seaward  into  thra 
smaller  peninsulas,  runs  out  between  Trini^ 
and  Placentia  bays.  Its  coasts  are  brc^en  hj 
Conception  and  St  Mary^s  bays.  At  its  8.  ei- 
tremity  is  Cape  Race,  off  whidi  is  statioiied  t^ 
news  yacht  to  intercept  steamers  from  Eurm 
and  despatch  their  news  by  tel^^ra^  to  the 
press  of  the  United  States.  Betwe^i  Flaooitii 
and  Fortune  bays,  on  the  S.  £.  and  S.  eotsti^ 
another  long  peninsula  stretches  toward  t^ 
S.  W. ;  a  few  mUes  W.  of  its  point  lie  the  isl- 
ands of  Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St.  Rerrei 
Hermitage  bay  is  the  only  other  large  inda- 
tation  on  the  S.  coast,  and  St.  George's  bqr 
and  the  bay  of  Islands  are  t^^e  principal  oocB 
on  the  W.  The  W.  coast  is  much  more  regolsr 
than  any  of  the  others.  Good  harbors  abound, 
particularly  in  the  S.  K,  where  is  situated 
the  capital,  St.  John,  with  a  fine  port;  but  the 
entrance  to  many  of  the  harbors  is  obstructed 
by  rocky  ledges.  The  general  Bsped  oi  the 
coasts  as  seen  from  the  sea  is  rugged,  precqi- 
tons,  and  uninviting,  the  rocky  clifi^  rkmc 
from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  being  dsd 
with  a  scanty  vegetation. — la  the  interior 
there  are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  whidi 
give  rise  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  river 
Exploits,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  the  sane 
name,  the  Humber  into  the  bay  of  Islands,  and 
the  Gander  into  Sir  J.  Hamilton's  sound,  sie 
the  most  considerable.  Few  of  the  stieaiBS 
are  navigable,  and  even  the  Indian  canoe  ca 
scarcely  overcome  the  diflSculties  occaeioiMd 
by  theh- frequent  falls  and  rapids.  Thelarpeit 
lakes  are  Bed  Indian,  the  source  of  tfaenver 
Exploits,  80  m.  long  and  from  5  to  6  m.  wide^ 
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tnd  Grind  pond,  50  or  60  m.  long  and  5  m. 
wide.    It  is  estimated  that  aboat  i  of  the  sor- 
fMe  of  the  island  is  covered  with  fresh  water. 
There  are  no  mountains,  but  the  interior  is 
dirersified   bj   hills,  the   highest  of  which 
sre  not  more  than  1,600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  elevated  and  exposed  tracts,  which  are 
otlled  *^  barrens,'*  are  generally  destitute  of 
Tegetable  soil,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and 
dwarfish  growth  of  shrubs  and  trees.    In  the 
lowlands  there  are  marshes  covered  with  peat 
moss,  and   swamps   of  juniper,  cedar,    and 
f|)race,  which  render  the  country  almost  im- 
penetrable.   As  the  agricultural  resources  are 
looonsiderable,  and  neither  the  timber   nor 
minerals  very  important,  the  interior  has  been 
bat  little  explored.    The  principal  trees  are 
the  fir,  spruce,  birch,  larch,  willow,  and  moun- 
taia  ash,  all  being  of  small  size,  and  growing 
olose  together  in  a  tangled  maze,  with  the 
brtnobes  interlacing   and    reaching   to   the 
ground.    Agriculture  employs  a  large  part  of 
tike  population,  but  it  is  only  in  the  8.  E.  that 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  form  settlements 
iDd  clear  the  land.    The  soil  and  climate  are 
better  suited  to  pasturage  than  tillage.    Pota- 
toes and  grain  are  the  principal  crops.    The 
fuma  includes    the   deer,  bear,  wol^  hare, 
bea?er,  marten,  dog,  and  wild  cat.    The  New- 
foondlaiid  dog,  so  nunous  for  its  rize,  sagacity, 
tod  fidelity,  is  now  rarely  found  of  pure  blood, 
the  animals  commonly  known  by  its  name  being 
oroflses  of  innumerable  varieties.    The  morse 
Of  sea  horse,  which  formerly  abounded  on  the 
coast,  baa  almoet  or  wholly  disappeared,  but 
Mais  are  numerous. — ^The    geological  struc- 
tore  of  Newfoundland  is  pretty  well  understood 
from  the  fine  exposures  of  its  rock  formations 
as  they  abut  in  bold  clifEs  around  its  coast 
Ererywhere  deep  indentations  extend  up  into 
the  island,  the  general  dhrection  of  which  is 
toward  the  N.  N.  E.  or  the  8.  8.  W.,  on  the 
line  of  the  range  of  hills  and  of  the  strata  of 
which  these  are  composed.    The  8.  E.  portion 
of  the  island  is  made  up  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
as  mica  and  argillaceous  slates,  granites,  gneiss, 
iienite,  porphyry,  Ac,  and  among  these  occur 
belts  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates.    No 
dossils  have  been  met  with  in  these  sedimen- 
ttry  rocks  by  which  their  age  may  be  deter- 
oiined,  bat  they  may  evidently  be  referred  to 
the  older  members  of  the  palsBozoio  series, 
i^ey  are  associated  with  serpentine  and  pene- 
^^^  by  greenstone  and  other  basaltic  rocks; 
tod  in  several  localities  they  present  indications 
of  metaUio  veins,  as  at  Shoal  bay,  12  m.  fi*om 
St.  John,  where  a  copper  mine  was  opened 
u^775  by  some  Oomish  miners ;  and  also  at 
w6  8.  extremity  of  the  island  upon  the  long 
Pomt  between  Placentia  bay  and  Fortune  bay, 
where  indications  of  lead  and  copper  are  re- 
P^JJtfid  to  be  found.    A  vein  of  a^entiferous 
jwenawas  opened  upon  lands  ceded  to  the 
Wegnq)h  company,  and  has  been  worked  to 
^  eitent    Its  locality  is  on  the  8.  side  of 
we  ne(±  of  land  which  separates  the  peninsula 


of  Avalon  ftom  the  main  body  of  the  island. 
In  1856  two  copper  mines  were  opened  in 
Ck>noeption  bay  and  a  third  in  Placentia. 
and  rich  copper  ores  of  the  variegated  kind 
have  been  shipped  from  them  to  Liverpool. 
All  along  the  8.  coast  the  rocks  are  of  similar 
character  to  those  of  the  8.  K  portion  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and  the  same  ranges  of  rocks  were  crossed 
by  Mr.  Cormack  in  1B28  along  a  line  from  20 
to  80  HL  back  fi*om  the  coast,  extending  from 
Trinity  bay  to  the  W.  side  of  the  island  at  8t. 
Qeorge^s  bay.  At  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the 
isUnd,  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
gives  place  to  red  sandstones  and  the  shales  and 
conglomerates  of  the  coal  measures.  These 
contain  beds  of  gypsum,  which  crop  out  upon 
the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior,  at  several  locali- 
ties within  8  or  10  m.  of  the  shore  of  8t. 
George's  bay,  small  beds  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  discovered.  The  formation  ranges  with 
the  line  of  the  coast,  and  appears  to  be  repeat- 
ed behind  a  narrow  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
which  passes  nearly  N.  and  8.  at  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.  inland  from  the  general  line  of  the 
coast.  Back  of  this  belt  is  a  comparatively 
smooth  and  fertile  region,  stretching  toward 
the  N.,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  island  at  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  It  is 
reached  bv  a  few  streams,  as  the  Humber 
river,  Oow  river.  Great  Oodroy  river,  Ac.  At 
the 'head  of  Grand  pond  a  bed  of  cannel  coal 
has  been  found  8  feet  thick.  The  distance  to 
8t.  George's  harbor  is  about  50  m.  down  the 
lake  to  the  foot,  and  thence  overland  about  15 
m.  No  attention  is  given  either  to  the  mineral 
or  agrici^tural  resources.  little  is  known  as 
to  tihe  probable  importance  of  the  coal  beds: 
the  beos  of  gypsum,  whidi  are  abundant  ana 
very  accessible,  are  wholly  neglected;  and 
though  limestone  abounds,  and  diffs  of  nuirble 
(which  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality) 
are  found  extending  for  miles  along  the  Humber 
river,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  nuide  to  ascer- 
tain their  real  value.  A  geological  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  coast  was  made  in  1889  and  1840 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes,  who  published  a  report  to 
the  government,  and  also  2  vols,  in  1842  enti< 
tied  *^  Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland." 
The  country  is  also  described  in  a  work  by  8ir 
Richard  H.  Bonnycastle,  '*  Newfoundland  in 
1842"  (London,  1842).  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  complete  map  of  tne  island.— Though  from 
the  high  latitude  of  Newfoundland  the  winters 
are  long  and  the  summers  short,  the  severity  of 
the  former  is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  proximi- 
ty of  the  Gulf  stream.  To  the  same  cause  are 
to  be  attributed  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail 
throughout  this  region ;  for  as  the  warm  and 
moist  airs  over  the  gulf  waters  meet  the  cold 
atmospheric  currents  from  the  north,  the  va- 
pors by  their  condensation  become  apparent  in 
the  form  of  heavy  fogs.  The  winter  tempera- 
ture of  8t.  John  is  so  mild  that  the  harbor  is 
rarely  frozen  over;  and  the  inclemencies  of 
the  climate  are  felt  rather  in  severe  storms, 
which  are  very  prevalent  along  the  coasts,  than 
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ia  the  intense  cold  of  wintw.  The  fogs  and 
violent  gales  render  the  coast  a  dangerons  one 
to  navigators,  and  A*equent  wrecks  occur  along 
the  8.  side  of  the  island,  especially  abont  Oape 
Race. — ^The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Avalon  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  most  i;nportant> 
after  St.  John,  are  the  Bay  of  Bolls,  Brigus, 
Ferryland,  Fermore,  and  Kenowes.  On  the 
western  side,  which  in  soU,  climate,  and  min- 
eral wealth  possesses  great  advantages  over  the 
eastern,  there  are  but  few  scattered  settlers.  In- 
dians of  two  very  distinct  tribes,  the  aboriffhies 
or  Red  Indians,  and  the  Micmacs  from  New 
Brunswick,  were  many  years  ago  nnmerons 
upon  the  island.  The  former  have  been  entire- 
ly exterminated  by  the  whites  and  the  Miomaos. 
Some  of  the  latter  still  remain,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  maintaining  amicable  relations 
with  the  colonists.  The  great  business  of  the 
people  is  fishing,  in  which  about  ^V  ^  ^^  ^^* 
habitants  are  in  some  way  or  anotner  engaged. 
About  860  vessels  are  employed  in  catching 
seals,  80  in  the  coast  and  bank  fisheries,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  taking  cod.  So  predomi- 
nant is  the  importance  of  this  last  branch,  that 
in  Newfoundland  the  term  ^  fish"  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  only  cod.  The  value  of 
boats,  nets,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the 
business  is  estimated  at  |2,500,000,  and  the 
average  annual  product  at  $6,000,000.  *The 
yield  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  as 
1,000,000  quintals  of  cod,  5,000  tierces  of  sal^ 
mon,  20,D00  barrels  of  herrings,  500,000  seal 
skins,  6,000  tons  of  seal  oil,  4,000  tons  of  cod  oO, 
Ac.  In  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  exports  of  codfish  from  the  port  of  St.  Jolm 
to  the  United  States  almost  tripled  within  two 
years,  rising  from  21,886  quintala  in  1858  to 
60,257  in  1856.  In  1855  the  exports  of  New- 
foundland amounted  to  £1,142,212,  of  which 
£594,969  went  to  British  possessions  and  £79,- 
984  to  the  United  States;  the  principal  articles 
were:  cod,  £680,288;  salmon,  £18,758;  her- 
rings, £19,794;  cod  oil,  £146,645;  seal  oiL 
£154,624;  blubber  and  dregs,  £2,408;  seal 
skins,  £46,886;  total  export  of  products  of 
fisheries,  £1,088,258.  The  imports  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £1,152,804,  of  which 
£555,591  came  from  Britidi  possessions  and 
£854,489  from  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal artades  imported  were :  fiour,  £268,067 ; 
bread,  £144,787;  woollens,  £88,184;  pork, 
£70,212;  butter,  £51,888 ;  cotton  goods,  £49,- 
912 ;  leather  and  leather  manu&ctures,  £49,- 
204;  molasses,  £89,808;  and  sugar,  £82,870. 
The  commerce  fbr  the  years  1858,  '4,  and  '5 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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No. 

IVUMf.. 

K«. 
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1858 
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18» 

1,221 
1,048 
1,0T7 

188,428 
129,829 
14(M81 

987 

988 

188,448 
117496 
181,888 

£912^8 

984,027 

MM.804 

£1,170,808 
1,019,672 

—The  present  form  of  government  of  the  island 
was  established  in  1855,  in  accordance  with 


which  the  governor  (in  1860,  (^  Alexander 
Bannerman)  is  to  act  with  the  assistance  ni 
advice  of  an  executive  coundL  The  legidaton 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  legislaths 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  general  asaemb^,  tfas 
members  of  which  are  elected  hj  the  peofia 
The  revenue  in  1855  was  £126.449,  and  ik» 
expenditures  £120,926.  The  pulmo  debt  of  ths 
colony  is  upward  of  £150,000.  The  oontribo- 
tion  of  the  home  government  to  Uie  oolooy  in 
1857  was  £20,114.  In  1855  there  were  211 
schools,  attended  by  18,602  scholars,  and  tht 
amount  paid  from  the  colonial  revenue  la 
public  eaucation  was  nearly  £9,000.  Aboit 
£18,000  were  expended  for  the  reBef  of  the 
poor.  The  Episcopal  church  numbered  42,600 
members,  the  Roman  GathoUo  56,000,  and  tbc 
Wesleyan  Methodist  18^000.  No  denominstioB 
is  especiallv  snp^rted  by  the  goremment,  ex- 
cept  that  the  Episcopal  bishop  receives  £^00 1 
year  from  the  British  ti'easury. — ^Newfouid- 
land  was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  by  Join 
Cabot,  who  with  hi^T  son  Sebastian  was  ea^iifed 
upon  a  voyage  of  exploration  under  ^e  ooa- 
omission  of  Henry  YII.  He  made  the  landat  s 
place  on  the  £.  coast  which  he  oaDed  Boaa- 
vista,  a  name  it  still  retains.    Oabot  called  the 

Seninsula  at  t^e  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  islsad 
t.  John,  because  it  was  discoveied  onSt  John^ 
day.  In  1600  the  island  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  whb 
discovered  and  named  Oonoeptioii  faaj.  TIm 
Portuguese  in  1501  ard  1502  esi«bliiftlied  rfigdir 
fisheries  on  the  shores,  and  the  Bisoayans  oi 
French  soon  engaged  in  the  same  enterptiia 
(See  Fisheries.)  Several  expedidona  were  ^tai 
out  by  the  English  and  French  with  the  iBim- 
tion  of  colonizing  the  island,  but  none  of  thos 
were  successful  up  to  1578,  when  th^^  were  60 
ships  belonging  to  England  en^iged  hi  the  fi^ 
ery,  as  many  to  Portugal,  and  150  to  Fraaoe 
and  Spain.  On  Aug.  5,  1588,  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbeilij  in  command  of  4  armed  Teesels^  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  St  John  and  took  fanai 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Qneea 
EHzabeth.  He  established  laws  re^nlatiiig  the 
fisheries,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  di^i 
of  all  nations  found  within  200  leagues  of  6t 
John.  The  exx>edition  soon  came  to  a  disas- 
trous termination  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessels 
and  the  loss  of  their  commander  while  recrosB- 
ing  the  ocean.  Other  attempts  to  coloniie  the 
island  were  afterward  made,  the  least  disas- 
trous of  which  was  that  of  Kr.  Qtij,  a  Pistol 
merchant,  in  1610,  who  founded  a  colony  at 
Mosquito  cove  in  Oonception  bay,  whidi  lasted 
two  years.  In  1615  Oapt  Biohard  WhitboanMi 
of  £anouth  in  Devon,  was  sent  by  the  adndx 
ralty  to  Newfoundland  to  establish  order  amoog 
the  fishermen  and  correct  the  great  abuses  tbM 
prevailed.  He  made  an  attempt  to  impaad 
Juries  in  the  most  frequented  hitfbors,  and  was 
we  first  to  introduce  the  forms  of  law  in  Brii> 
ish  America.  In  1618  he  again  viated  the  isK- 
and  with  aid  to  the  colony  of  i>r.  Yaughan  in 
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the  southern  part>  at  the  place  now  known  aa 
little  Britain.  The  settlement  of  Sir  George 
Galrert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore,  waa  made 
in  1621,  and  included  the  B.  E.  peninsula,  to 
whidi  he  gave  the  name  of  Avalon.  He  built 
A  large  house  at  Ferryland  and  a  strong  fort  at 
lale  aaz  Bois.  But  not  long  afterwfu^  he 
ibaodoned  Newfoundland  for  Maryland,  where 
he  obtained  another  large  grant  In  1626  the 
eod  fiflherj  of  Newfounoland  waa  of  sudi  im- 

Cnoe  that  160  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
Qshire  alone.  The  trade  was  grievously 
harassed  by  pirates  and  by  the  rival^  and  op- 
position of  the  French.  Oharles  I.  in  1638  es- 
tablished a  code  of  regulations ;  and  in  1685  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  Frendi  to  cure  toad 
dry  fish  in  Newfoundland,  they  pa^dng  6  x>er 
cent  of  the  produce  for  the  privilege.  In  1 660 
they  founded  a  oolony  in  Pliusance  or  Pkoentia 
bay,  vhioh  the  Englbh  destroyed  in  1602. 
Until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718  the  ports 
were  frequently  the  scenes  of  warfare  between 
dte  Engudi  and  French,  one  and  the  other 
power  alternately  gaining  possession  of  them. 
The  Eodlish  goTernment  was  also  opposed  to 
the  settlement  of  their  own  people,  and  broke 
up  their  establishments  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  likely  to  monopolize  the  fishery,  and 
prefent  it  from  becoming  a  nursery  for  Brit- 
nh  seamen.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  Great 
Britain  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  idand, 
bat  permitted  the  French  to  catch  and  dry  fish 
on  the  N.  and  parts  of  the  £.  and  W.  shores. 
In  1702  the  French  again  obtained  possession 
of  St  John,  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  the 
English  under  Lord  Colville.  The  next  year 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified,  by  which  ihe 
French  yielded  their  claims  to  the  colonies  of 
British  America,  retaining  the  right  to  fish  in 
the  golf  of  Bt  Lawrence  8  leagues  from  its 
shores,  and  15  fh>m  those  of  C&pe  Breton,  and 
'on  of  the  rocky  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and 
on  on  condition  of  not  using  them  for 
7  purposes.  From  1769  to  1767  Oi^t 
Cook,  the  fiunoua  navi^tor,  waa  employed  as 
a  naval  officer  in  the  EngHsh  service  on  this 
station,  and  became  eminent  for  his  industry 
and  skin  as  a  marine  surveyor.  The  only  sur- 
Teysof  the  coast  upon  which  the  present  maps 
9n  based  w^e  niade  by  him,  and  his  marks 
sreitill  to  be  seen  at  the  6.  W.  part  of  the  isl- 
ftod.  By  his  observation  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
nn,  Aug.  6, 1766,  compared  with  observations 
made  at  Oxford,  the  longitude  of  Cape  Ray 
▼as  first  determined.  In  the  progress  of  the 
troobles  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies, which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war,  New- 
^■oondland  suffered  extremely  from  the  non- 
interoourse  act  passed  by  the  first  congress  and 
^nried  out  in  1775.  Dependent  upon  ^ewEns- 
^  for  supplies  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly 
*85a,000,  ¥dien  these  were  suddenly  cut  off 
Y^  the  coast  and  harbors  were  ravaged  by 
^o^erican  privateers,  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
cced to  the  greatest  distress  before  tiiey  could 
be  relieved  by  the  protective  measures  of  the 


mother  oountrr.  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  1788  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  retain- 
ed tJie  right  to  fish  as  previously,  but  could 
cure  and  dry  their  fish  only  in  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Bcotia,  the 
Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador.  The  popula- 
tion in  1785  was  10,244^  and  8,084  acres  of  land 
were  under  cultivation.  From  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  has  been  but  little  in- 
terrupted. In  1807  the  first  newspaper,  "  The 
Boyal  Grazette  and  Newfoundland  Aclvertiser,^ 
was  published.  In  1809  Labrador  and  the 
island  of  Anticosti  were  annexed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Newfoundland.  The  colonial  gov- 
ernment granted  in  1854  a  charter  to  the  **  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
telegraphic  communications  between  £urc^ 
and  America.  Subsequently  the  land  wires 
were  completed  between  St.  John  and  the  cable 
terminus  at  Gape  Ray,  and  the  **  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company"  was  established  in  1856  to 
extend  the  existing  line  to  Ireland. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  See  Doo. 
NEWMAN,  JoHK  Hknet.  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  and  superior  of  the  English  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  bom  in  London,  Feb. 
21, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  col- 
lege. In  1824  he  was  ordained,  but  his  life 
at  Oxford  was  essentially  academic,  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  his  fellowsMp,  and  with 
those  that  devolved  upon  him  afterward  as 
vice-principal  of  St  Albanh  h&U  in  1825  and 
1826,  tut(»*  of  Oriel  in  1826,  and  public  ex- 
andner  of  the  university  in  1827  and  1828.  In 
1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hawkins  as  vicar  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  his  ser- 
mons in  that  church  gained  for  mm  the  repu- 
tation of  a  remarkable  preacher.  In  1888  he 
Eublished ''  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,^'  which 
I  noteworthy  as  showing  the  course  his  mind 
was  taking  toward  the  Roman  CathoUo  church. 
About  this  time  appeared  also  his  treatise  on 
the  Arians  of  the  4th  century.  During  the 
years  that  the  *^  Tracts  for  the  Times''  were  in 
course  of  publication,  he  was  a  large  contrib- 
utor to  them.  He  also  wrote  and  published  a 
treatise  on  *'  Justification,"  contributed  articles 
to  the  "  British  Critic,"  published  a  work  on 
the  four  "Prophetical  Offices  of  the  Church," 
and  took  part  in  preparing  the  "  Library  of 
the  Fathers."  The  views  of  the  theological 
school  of  which  he  was  really  the  head,  though 
it  took  its  name  from  another  of  its  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Pusey,  excited  general  attention,  es- 
pecially ainong  the  members  of  the  Anglican 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The  ex- 
citement was  brought  to  its  height  by  the 
publication  of  tract  No.  XC,  the  author  of 
which  was  Dr.  Newman,  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  that  the  89  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land might  be  subscribed  consistently  with  a 
belief  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
This  excited  a  violent  opposition.  Shortly 
afterward  he  retracted  certain  bitter  expres* 
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dons  lie  had  used  in  writing  of  the  ohnroh 
of  Rome;  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Marj,  and  retired  to  Littlemore,  near  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  a  long  time  in  strict  se- 
dnsion.  FinaUy,  on  Oct.  9,  1845,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  bj  the 
provincial  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  in  England. 
l>om  Littlemore  he  went  to  St.  lifary's  college 
at  Oscott,  and  thence  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  some  and  followed  by  others  of  his  old  dis- 
ciples. He  received  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
and  embraced  the  institute  of.  the  Oratory, 
founded  by  St  Philip  Neri.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1848  he  established  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  and  shortly  after  opened 
the  first  house  in  Edgebaston,  Birmingham. 
Some  statements,  made  in  one  of  a  senes  of 
lectures  delivered  and  afterward  published  by 
him  on  the  *^  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England,"  with  regard  to  the  ex-Dominican 
monk  Dr.  Achilli,  involved  him  in  a  suit  for 
libel.  The  suit  was  decided  against  him,  not 
without  a  protest  against  the  verdict  as  unfair 
from  the  *'  Times"  newroaper  and  other  sources. 
The  costs  of  the  suit,  about  $46,000,  were  paid 
by  a  subscription  fVom  all  parts  of  the  world 
amounting  to  $64,000.  The  surplus  was  divid- 
ed by  him  between  a  religious  community  and 
the  Catholic  universi^  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
receiving  $16,000  and  Uie  former  $2,000.  Upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  university  of 
Ireland  (1852)  Dr.  Newman  was  made  its  first 
rector,  but  has  since  resigned  that  position, 
and  returned  to  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  English 
translation,  of  the  Holy  Scnptures,  confided 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  England,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.  Beside  l^e  works 
tireadj  mentioned,  he  wrote,  before  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  *^  Parochial  Sermons"  (6 
vols.),  **  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles," 
**  Sermons  prcMiohed  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,"  and  a^  '*  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine ;"  and  since  his  conver- 
sion he  has  published  '*  Sermons  to  Mixed  Con- 
gregations," "  Occasional  Sermons,"  "Lectures 
on  Anglican  Difiiculties,"  "  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versity Education,"  "  OflSce  and  Work  of  Uni- 
versities,"  "Lectures  on  the  Turks,"  "Loss 
and  Gain,"  and  "  Callista,"  the  last  two  being 
works  of  fiction. — Fbakcis  Wiluam,  an  English 
author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1805.  He  was  graduated  at  Worcester 
college,  Oxford,  in  1826,  with  first  class  honors 
in  both  classics  and  mathematics.  In  Nov. 
1826,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  college, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1880,  being  un- 
able conscientiously  to  sign  the  89  articles 
previous  to  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  The  8 
following  years  he  spent  in  various  parts  of 
the  East,  in  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
and  Constantinople ;  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1884  he  became  classical  tutor  in  Bris- 
tol college.  This  situation  he  occupied  until 
1840,  when  he  was  chosen  classical  professor 


at  Manchester  New  college,  and  in  1846  vu 
i^>pointed  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  m  University  college,  London,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  has  written  mtDj 
works  on  historical,  political,  and  eqtediDj 
theological  subjects,  in  which  he  has  taken  an 
exactly  contrary  course  to  that  of  his  brother. 
He  has  also  written  much  for  reviews  and  ior 
the  newspaper  press.  Among  his  theological 
works  may  be  mentioned  ^*  Cathdio  Unioa: 
Essays  toward  a  Church  of  the  Future  and  the 
Organization  of  Philanthropy"  (8vo.,  1844); 
a  tract  entitled  "A  State  Church  not  Defea- 
sible" (1846);  ''A  History  of  the  Hebrtv 
Monardiy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samsd 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity"  (1847) ;  "The 
Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations"  (1849); 
'*  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  Bis- 
tory  of  my  Creed  "  (1860) ;  and  **  Theiim,DoO' 
trinal  and  Practical^*  (1858).  Among  bis  poKt- 
ical  and  historical  works  are :  *^  Four  Lec^oni 
on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Eii' 
tory"  (1847) ;  ''An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  CkflMi 
on  the  uraent  Necessity  of  numeroos  Badinl 
Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic"  (1848);  ''Ob 
the  Constitutional  and  Moral  Ri^t  or  Wroag 
of  our  National  Debt"  (1849) ;  a  tract  on  "He 
Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  againit  iti 
own  liege  Subjects"  (1851)  ;  "  Lectures  oa 
Political  Economy"  (1851) ;  and  "BegalBoo^ 
an  Introduction  to  Roman  History"  (1862).  Be 
has  also  published  "  A  Collection  oitoetjjkt 
the  Practice  of  Elocution"  (1850);  "Odei  d 
Horace  translated  into  unrhymed  Metrn" 
(1858) ;  "The  Hiad  of  Homer  translated  into 
unrhymed  Metres"  (1856).  He  asdsted  io  cd- 
itii^  a  transUition  of  Huberts  work  on  "Hm 
English  Universities"  (1843),  and  in  1851 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  "  Select  SpeedMi 
of  Kossuth."  He  is  likewise  author  of  Le^ 
turee  on  Logic,"  of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Beto 
Lanffuage,"  and  of  a  work  on  the  "  Diffiooltiei 
of  Elementary  Geometry." 

NEWMARKET,  a  market  town  of  En^ 
consisting  mainly  of  one  long  street,  wide  aH 
well  lighted,  the  N.  side  of  whic^  is  in  SuffA 
and  the  S.  side  in  Cambridgediire,  18  m.  £.  bj 
N.  from  Cambridge,  and  65  m.  N.  K  from  Loo- 
don,  with  which  4t  is  connected  by  the  etftcn 
countiea  railway ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,856.  It  con- 
tains a  com  market,  assembly  rooms,  a  baiid- 
Bome  church,  and  a  jockey  dub.  It  dorirct  in 
chief  importance  fifom  the  races,  7  of  whiA 
are  held  annually,  viz. :  ihe  Craven,  on  Easter 
Monday ;  the  first  spring,  on  the  second  Moo- 
day  following;  the  second  spring,  a  fcrtni^ 
after  that ;  the  July ;  the  first  October,  h«M  « 
the  first  Monday  in  that  month ;  the  seeow 
October,  on  the  second  Monday  folkrwrni; 
and  the  third  October,  or  Houghton,  a  fortaiF^ 
afterward.  The  race  oourse,  considered  the 
best  in  Great  Britain,  is  about  8  m.  from  thi 
town,  and  between  4  and  6  m.  in  circuit  Tbeff 
is  also  a  tnuning  ground  about  1^  m.  long. 

NEWPORT,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  R.  I.,  coMtinj 
of  a  portion  of  the  mainland  and  a  nmnbcr  oi 
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smill  klandB  in  Karraffonifet  bay,  inolnding 
Bbode,  Oanonioat,  Pradenoe,  and  Block  isl- 
ands; area,  186  s^.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  20,007. 
It  has  an  andulating  sui^fooe  and  a  generally 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  quantities  of 
ooaL  In  1850  the  productions  were  156,698 
boshels  of  Indian  com,  184,988  of  oats,  78,688 
of  potatoes,  18,776  tons  of  haj,  48,565  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  222,916  of  butter.  There  were  9 
cotton  and  5  woollen  fiustories,  8  flour  mills, 
86?eral  manufactories,  86  churches,  and  2,951 
pupils  attending  public  schools. 

NEWPORT,  a  post  town,  port  of  entry, 
and  the  capital  of  Newport  co.,  K.  I.,  and  semi- 
capital  of  the  state,  ntuated  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Rhode  island  on  Narraganset  bay,  5  m.  from 
the  ocean,  in  lat.  41*  29'  N.,  long.  71'  19'  12" 
W.;  pop.  in  1850,  9,568;  in  1860,  about  10,- 
500.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  may  be  en- 
tered at  all  times  without  a  pilot,  and  is  safe, 
commodions,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships.  It  is  defended  by  Eort  Adams  on  ]Ben- 
ton's  point  and  Fort  Wolcott  on  Qoai  island. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  declivity  facing  the 
harbor,  and  contains  a  state  house,  custom 
house,  market  house,  the  Redwood  library 
litii  4,000  volumes,  the  masonic  hall,  armory 
haO,  and  numerous  elegant  private  residences. 
Its  sahbrious  climate,  refreshing  ocean  breezes, 
htSMei  for  sea  bathing,  and  charming  natural 
scenery  have  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  summer  resorts  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  visitors  during  t^e  fashionable 
season  are  numbered  by  thousands.  The 
whole  8.  portion  of  the  island  is  now  dotted 
orer  with  villas,  and  there  are  several  large 
hotels,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ocean  .house  at  the  8.  end  of  Bellevue  street, 
the  Atlantic  house  at  the  head  of  Pelham 
street,  the  Bellevue  house  in  Catharine  street, 
^e  FiOmore,  and  the  Aquidneck.  The  pleas- 
antest  part  of  the  town  is  that  which  has  been 
bnilt  within  the  last  20  years  for  the  conve- 
nience of  Bommer  visitors,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly being  added  to  and  improved.  The 
old  town  is  interesting  for  its  quaint  and  pio- 
taresqne  appearance.  The  "old  stone  mill,'* 
whose  origm  and  purpose  were  once  a  theme 
of  much  learned  discussion;  Fort  Brown  and 
its  sorrounding  rocks,  called  "  the  dumplings ;" 
Fort  Adams,  one  of  the  most  costly  and  ezten- 
o^e  fortifications  in  the  Union ;  the  "  purga- 
toiT  rocks"  and  "  hanging  rooks"  at  the  sec- 
ond beach ;  the  great  "  spouting  cave,"  and 
"the  glen,"  are  the  principal  objects  of  Inter- 
^  The  beaches,  called  first,  second,  and 
{Wid,  are  not  only  excellent  spots  for  bathing, 
hit  also  fiivorite  promenades  at  low  tide.  The 
commerce  of  Newport  is  now  very  limited,  and 
its  mann&otures  are  almost  confined  to  a  few 
Jjton  mills,  a  shot  tower,  and  lead  works. 
The  tonnage  of  the  district  on  June  80,  1859, 
^n  8,210,  of  which  8,575  was  registered,  and 
i<^  enrolled  and  licensed.  The  exports 
dnrlng  the  previous  year  were  $56,026,  and 
the  importa  $79,497.  Number  of  vessels  olear- 
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ed,  38,  tonnage  5,721 ;  vessels  entered,  81,  ton- 
nage 7,822.— Newport  was  settled  in  1688  by  17 
colonists  from  Roger  Williams^s  party,  headed 
by  William  Ooddington.  The  settlers  were 
early  distinguished  for  their  enterprise  as  mer- 
chants and  navigators,  and  for  their  activity  in 
the  whaling  business.  As  early  as  1764  their 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  employed  150  ves- 
sels, and  14,000  hhds.  of  molasses  were  an- 
nually imported,  to  be  converted  into  rum  for 
the  African  market  Newport  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  manifested  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  some  years  before  the  Boston  tea  party 
the  British  armed  sloop  liberty,  stationed  here 
to  exact  an  odious  tax,  was  burned  in  the  har- 
bor. During  the  revolution  8,000  British  and 
Hessian  troops  were  quartered  on  the  town, 
and  its  commercial  interests  never  recovered 
from  the  ii\jury  which  they  infiicted.  They 
destroyed  480  houses,  robbed  the  library,  then 
the  finest  except  one  in  America,  burned  the 
shipping,  out  down  all  the  groves  and  orchards 
for  niel,  and  carried  off  the  town  records.  Be- 
fore this  period  Newport  had  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  was 
noted  for  the  opulence  and  refinement  of  its 
inhabitants.  Bishop  (then  Dean)  Berkeley  re- 
sided here  2^  years,  and  built  a  house  which  is 
still  standing.  It  was  here  that  he  composed 
his  celebrated  work^e  "  Minute  Philosopher." 
Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  was  bom  near  New- 
port, and  is  buried  there,  with  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Campbell  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  Ohio  river.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  and  opposite  Cincinnati,  70  m.  N.  N. 
E.  from  Frankfort ;  poo.  in  1860, 10,047.  It  ia 
built  on  an  elevated  plain  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Cincinnati,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  steam  ferry ;  and  a  splendid  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Licking  river  connects  it 
with  Covington.  The  villages  of  Jamestown 
and  Brooklyn  are  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity, 
and  contain  many  elegant  resid^ices  of  tiie* 
wealthy  citizens.  There  are  several  rolling 
mills,  iron  founderies,  an  academy,  a  *U.  8. 
arsenal,  a  bank,  and  various  manufactories. 

NEWPORT.  L  A  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market  town  of  Mon- 
mouthsiiire,  inland,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Usk,  about  5  m.  fh)m  its 
mouth,  and  20  m.  8.  W.  from  Monmouth ;  pop. 
in  1851, 19,842.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  ship 
building,  and  has  several  iron  founderies,  nau 
works,  and  manufactories  of  anchors,  chain 
cables,  &c.  There  is  a  dock  capable  of  admit- 
ting vessels  of  large  size.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  in  1856  was  92,  ton- 
nage 161,280.  In  the  same  year  there  cleared 
from  the  port  7,826  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
686,461,  and  274  steamers,  tonnage  20,087. 
The  town  is  connected  with  Gloucester,  Car- 
diff, and  Pontypool  by  railway,  and  with  the 
last  of  these  places  by  the  Monmouthshire 
canal.     Of  the  oastie  of  Newport,  which  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  a  son  of  Henry  L,  onlj  a  square 
tower  and  a  part  of  the  great  hall  now  remain, 
and  are  at  present  oocapied  as  a  brewery.  The 
borough  unites  with  Monmouth  and  Usk  in 
sending  one  member  to  parliament  In  1B89 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  chartist  insurrection  for 
which  John  Frost  and  others  were  found  guilty 
<^  high  treason,  and  transported  for  life.  II.  A 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Hamp- 
shire, England  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  rker  Medina,  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  vessels,  18  m.  S.  S.  £.  from  Sox&- 
ampton;  pop.  in  1851,  8,047.  Lace  and  agri- 
cultural implements  are  manufactured.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament 

NEWPORT,  Ohbistopheb,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Ya.  He  com- 
manded the  8  vessels  which  carried  out  in  1606 
the  first  settlers  of  that  colony,  and  was  one 
of  the  council  for  governing  the  province  ap- 
pointed bv  the  king.  After  visiting  with  Cant. 
John  Smith  and  others  the  '*  emperor  of  tne 
country,''  Powhatan,  he  returned  to  England  in 
June,  1607.  He  came  back  the  next  year  with 
supplies  and  120  emigrants,  chieflv  goldsmiths 
and  gentlemen,  *'  packed  hither,"  says  Smith, 
*^by  their  friends  to  escape  ill  destinies."  As 
thm  object  was  gold,  ^Hhere  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold,  load  gold;"  and  some  yellow  mica  hav- 
ing been  discovered  near  the  present  site  of 
Richmond,  Newport  filled  his  vessels  with  it 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  gold,  and  car- 
ried it  to  EIngland.  He  subsequently  came 
back  to  Virginia  in  the  fleet  conveying  Lord 
Delaware  and  the  new  charter  to  the  colony, 
but  was  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas,  where  they 
bxfilt  a  vessel  with  which  they  reached  their 
destination.  Newport's  reputation  as  a  sailor 
had  been  aoquirea  in  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards.  By  Smith  he  is  described  as  **  empty, 
idlejtimid,  and  ostentatious." 

NEWPORT,  GiOBOB,  an  English  naturalist 
«nd  physiologist,  bom  in  Canterbury,  July  6, 
1808,  died  in  London,  Anril  7, 1854.  He  ac- 
quired by  his  own  unaided  efforts  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Canterbury. 
He  subsequently  embraced  the  medical  pro- 
fdssion,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  pracosed 
it  He  wroto  valuable  essavs  on  physiolo^, 
entomology,  and  botany,  which  were  chiefly 
published  in  the  *^  Transactions"  of  the  royal, 
the  entomological,  and  the  limisBan  societies. 
During  his  lattor  years  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
of  £100  fhmi  government 

NEWRY,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  river 
port  of  Irelana,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Armagh,  on  the  Newry  wator 
and  canal  and  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  junction 
railway,  82  m.  S.  S.W.  fh)m  Belfast,  and  68  m. 
N.  fi-om  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851, 18,191.  There 
are  2  churches  of  the  established  relidlon.  2 
places  of  worship  for  Methodists,  8  for  Presby- 
terians, and  2  for  Roman  Catholics.    The  chief 


manufactures  are  linen,  cotton,  iron,  beer,  al 
cordage;  and  there  are  numerous  mills,  fiil3- 
leries,  and  pottories.  The  town  exports  hip 
quantities  of  provisions.  Its  principid  tmde  is 
with  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  but  it  lias  ako 
some  foreign  commerce.  The  river,  whicb  k 
here  crossed  by  6  bridges,  admits  vends  of  Mi 
tons  to  the  town  and  of  1,000  tons  6  hl  bdow. 
In  1856  the  number  of  vessels  registered  at  tbe 
port  was  114,  tonnage  6,648.  The  eDtnmeesibr 
that  year  (mostly  coastwise)  were  8M  sai^ 
vessels,  tonnage  67,886,  and  264  steamers,  toi* 
nage  42,115;  the  clearances  were  287  BuSa^ 
vessels,  tonnage  19,474,  and  250  steamers,  tee- 
nage 42,945. 

NEWSPAPERS,  printed  sheets  pnbliabea  il 
stated  intervals,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  eoe- 
veying  intelligence  on  current  events.  Kewi- 
papers  were  preceded  in  antiquity  bj  the  AeU 
ihuma  of  the  Romans,  which  were  itttj, 
official,  written  reports  of  puUic  occurrences; 
and  in  modem  Europe  by  periodical  publica- 
tions in  manuscript,  for  which  the  sCirrag 
events  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  created  i 
demand  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  eevD- 
tries.  Of  the  origin  of  newspapers  in  En^M 
Alexander  Andrews  says,  in  nis  ^^HistciTof 
British  Journalism''  (London,  1869):  *Rnt 
we  have  the  written  news  letter  ftmndied  to 
the  wealthy  aristocracy ;  then,  as  the  cnriDg 
for  information  spread,  the  ballad  of  oewi 
sung  or  recited ;  then  the  news  pamphlet,  iDore 
prosaically  arranged :  then  the  periodical  i»d 
of  news ;  and  lastly  the  newspaper.**  The  fint 
regular  series  of  weekly  newspn>er8  hithcrtD 
discovered  was  entitled  the  "Weekly  Few 
from  Italy,  Germanie,  &c."  (1622),  the  "Eur 
lish  Mercuric  of  1588,**  long  regarded  as  ^ 
first  printed  English  newspaper,  having  be«B 
exposed  as  a  foraery  in  1889  and  agam  in  1^ 
by  Mr.  Hiomas  Ws^  one  of  the  librariavof 
the  British  museum.  Prominently  conned«^ 
with  most  of  the  early  weekly  sheets,  i^ 
appeared  under  the  name  of  "  weekly  Kevo." 
"Times  Newes,'*  «*  Newes,**  &c,  was  Natbffliei 
Butter,  who  is  regarded  as  the  fioher  of  Hi* 
regular  newspaper  press.  The  first  attend 
at  parliamentary  reporting  was  made  in  IM; 
tiie  first  advertisement  was  inserted  as  eartrts 
1648.  and  the  first  paper  exclusively  devotei 
to  advertisements  and  shipping  intel&eDee  ap- 
peared in  1667.  .  The  news  ^ven  in  the  ptpe" 
treated  chiefly  of  foreign  affiiirs.  Home  pc^ 
tics  were  scarcely  discussed  till  after  the  dw- 
Htion  of  the  sear  chamber  in  1641.  Vario© 
partisan  sheets  were  published  during  the  M 
war,  chiefly  under  the  name  of  **Mercarfe8.*' 
and  counting  among  their  most  embcot  en- 
ters Nedham,  Birkenhead,  Bigby,  and  Hejlm, 
the  last  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  then  tU. 
Many  of  the  papers  were  notorious  for  that 
eccentricity  and  coarseness,  and  still  more  ^ 
their  bitterness.  After  the  restoraticmtlie  cen- 
sorship of  the  newspapers  became  more  rtna- 
£3nt.  Asemi-offidal  organ,  edited  by  6irBoger 
*Estrange,  who  was  the  licenser  of  thepreai> 
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and  held  for  some  time  a  kind  of  monopoly 
of  Jonnialiamf  was  supplanted  in  1666  by  the 
^  Ozted  Gazette,''  published  during  the  tem- 
porary removal  of  the  oourt  to  that  city  on  the 
ootbreak  of  the  plague.  On  the  return  of  the 
loyal  iamUy  to  the  metropolis  (1666)  it  ap- 
peared as  Uie  '*  London  Gazette,"  and,  as  the 
offidal  organ  of  the  government,  was  placed 
voder  the  oontrol  of  the  under  secretary  of 
atito.  The  press  was  for  a  long  time  subjected 
to  many  persecutions,  and  the  licensing  act 
was  not  abolished  until  after  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary.  In  the  mean  time  the  first 
commercial  newspaper,  the  ^^  Oity  Mercury,'' 
was  published  in  1676 ;  the  first  literary  paper, 
the  ''Merourius  librarius,"  in  1680;  the  first 
■porting  paper,  the  "Jockey's  Intelligencer," 
1111668;  and  the  first  medical  paper  in  1686. 
From  that  year  to  1692, 26  new  Journals  sprang 
into  existence,  including  the  first  bearing  the 
title  of  a  reform  pi^r,  uie  "  Merourius  Befor- 
iBatas;"the  first  publication  in  the  style  of 
^^Kotea  and  Queries,"  the  "Athenian  Mer- 
oory;"  the  first  ladies'  PM>er,  the  "Ladies' 
Mercory ;"  the  first  agriculraral  and  an  increas- 
iog  number  of  literary  journals.  Daily  news- 
papers did  not  make  uieir  appearance  until  the 
18th  century.  The  first  daily  morning  news- 
IMiper  was  the  "  Daily  Oourant"  (1702),  con- 
ai^in^  of  but  one  page  of  two  columns,  and 
oontaming  6  paragraphs  translated  firom  for- 
mgn  journals.  The  leading  London  weekly 
Journals  at  that  time  were  mostly  sold  for  a 
penny ;  supplements  with  the  latest  news  com- 
manded an  extra  price.  Home  affairs  were  then 
little  discnased ;  foreign  news  supplied  the  sta- 
ple of  newspaper  information,  ana  oorrespond- 
ants  were  employed  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Enrope.  In  1726  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  "  Craftsman,"  which  obtained  for  a  time  a 
mrculation  of  nearly  12,000  copies.  In  1780 
no  fewer  than  200  half-sheets  per  month  were 
iMued  in  London  alone,  beside  a  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  The  aggregate 
nnmber  of  copies  of  newspapers  sold  in  Eng" 
Iftod  in  1767  was  about  7,000,000 ;  in  1760,  9,- 
000,000;  andinl767upward of  10,000.000.  The 
^  North  Briton,"  edited  by  Wilkes,  who  played 
a  part  so  conspicuous  in  consolidating  the  lib- 
ttrtj  ci  the  press,  first  appeared  in  1762.  The 
•»  Rigllshman,"  established  in  the  same  year, 
attracted  attention  in  1766  on  account  of  sev- 
eral of  Burke's  eontributions.  The  letters  of 
Junius  began  to  appear  in  1767  in  the  "  Public 
Advertiser,"  and  contributed  powerfully  to 
raise  the  political  importance  of  the  daily  press. 
The  leading  daily  journals  of  London  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  century  were  the  "Morn- 
ing Chronicle"  (founded  in  1769),  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post"  (1772),  the  "Morning  Herald"  (1781), 
the  "Thnes^'  (1786),  and  tiie  "  Morning  Adver- 
tiaar"  (1794).  The  "Times,"  destined  subse- 
quently to  eclipse  all  the  other  English  jour- 
nalai  oriannally  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
^'DaUTUnivmalB^rister."  It  was  printed  and 
pnUiabed  by  John  Walter  of  Printing  House 


SGuare,  who,  in  the  impression  of  Jan.  1, 1738, 
added  to  the  orifdnal  name  of  his  journal  that  of 
the  "  Times."  Its  circulation  at  ih&  b^^giutung 
of  thb  century  was  only  1,000  copies  a  day, 
while  that  of  several  oth^ra  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  i,000.  Ihii  **  Morning  Clironicle" 
and  "  Morning  Post"  «i\)oyed  during  that  period 
great  literary  and  political  importance.  Oole^ 
ridge,  Sonthey,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  jmd  Mack- 
intosh (the  brother-in-law  of  the  editor^  Mr, 
Stuart,  afterward  editor  of  the  *' Courier'*), 
particularly  contributed  to  raii^  the  ^^  Morning 
Post"  to  eminence ;  but  the  weight  of  talent  stltl 
rested  in  1812  with  the  *'  Morning  Chronicle," 
whose  editor,  Mr.  J,  Perry,  counted  Foi  and 
Sheridan  among  his  active  personal  frieuds, 
and  many  youthful  a^ipirants  to  literary  fame 
among  his  oontributc^ri*  Ln  18  IS  there  were 
66  journals  circulating  in  London,  of  which  8 
were  published  every  morning,  7  tv^ry  e tim- 
ing (the  first  evening  paper  having  been  estab* 
lished  as  early  as  1778),  T  ©vorj  ouier  evening, 
16  every  Sunday  (the  first  Btindaj  paper  had 
speared  in  1788),  and  18  weotdy  on  other 
days.  Hie  "  (Courier' ^  was  then  considered 
the  best  informed  daily  journali  and  tlie  news- 
men went  through  tbe  streets  blowing  their 
horns  and  announcing  tho  ^' great  new8,^^  ^^glo- 
riona  news,"  "got  a  bhilliog  for  the  2d  edi- 
tbn  of  the  Courier."  The  ^*  Tinier''  was  in  the 
mean  time  fighting  itz^  way  into  the  front  r^mk 
of  ioumalism.  Its  remarkable  success  was  as- 
cribed to  a  firm  attitude  toward  the  government 
and  a  freedom  from  party  ties;  to  an  efficient 
system  in  securing  the  earliest  transmission  of 
news;  to  a  constant  care  in  improving  the  me- 
chanical resources  of  the  paper,  and  in  securing 
the  best  available  talent;  and  above  all  to  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  its  printing  press 
in  181i.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1814 
the  readers  of  the  "Times"  were  informed 
that  "the  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im- 
provement connected  with  printing  since  the 
disooveiy  of  the  art  itself."  The  restoration  of 
peace  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1816 
amounted  to  254,  viz. :  65  in  London  (16  daily), 
122  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  26  in 
Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland;  and  Oobbett's 
weekly  "Political  Register,"  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  sold  in 
1817  to  the  extent  of  60,00a  copies  per  week. 
The  cessation  of  the  war,  however,  favored 
a  revival  of  the  representation  of  literature 
and  art  in  the  press.  The  "Ezammer"  paid 
even  more  attention  than  ever  to  literature, 
and  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  Hazlitt  in 
conjunction  witii  Leigh  Hunt  for  that  journal, 
were  published  in  1817  under  the  title  of  the 
"Bound  Table."  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  talent 
was,  next  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter  (the 
son  of  the  original  founder),  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  building  up  the  fortune  of  the 
"Times,"  was  called  to  the  editorial  chair  of 
that  Jounial  at  about  the  same  time.    In  1822 
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Thomas  Moore  was  invited  hj  Baraes  to  write 
leading  artides,  but  declined  the  proposal ;  and 
Sonthey  is  also  said  to  have  declined  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Tunes,''  with  a  salary  of  £2,000. 
The  growth  of  English  jonmalism,  although 
most  perceptible  in  the  "Times,"  soon  per- 
vaded all  dasses  of  newspapers.  On  Jan.  29, 
1829,  the  "  Times"  came  oat  on  a  doable  sheet, 
composed  of  8  pages  of  48  colomns.  The  re- 
form excitement  greatly  increased  the  sale  of 
the  "Times"  and  of  other  jonmals,  and  nearlv 
18,000,000  copies  of  newspapers  passed  throogh 
the  post  office  in  1880.  In  1882  there  was  one 
newspaper  to  every  66,000  of  the  popolation, 
against  one  to  90,000  in  1821,  and  one  to  110,000 
in  1782.  The  editors  of  various  unstamped 
newspapers  were  prosecuted  daring  the  discos- 
sion  on  the  reform  bilL  JThe  most  violent  of 
them  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guard- 
ian,'' who  called  William  lY.  and  his  ministers 
"  William  Guelph  and  his  minions."  The  "  True 
Sun,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  subsequently 
M.  P.  for  Oldhiun,  now  counted  Laman  iSlanch- 
ard  and  Leigh  Hunt  among  its  writers,  and 
Charles  Dickens  among  its  parliamentary  report- 
ers. Douglas  Jerrold's  and  Thackeray's  news- 
paper connections  also  date  from  this  period.  In 
1888  die  number  of  journals  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  400,  and  of  copies 
passing  through  the  post  offices  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  nearly  42,000,000. — ^A  new  stimulus 
was  given  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  1886  by 
the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  from  4  pence 
to  a  penny,  causing  in  the  first  year  of  the  full 
operation  of  the  new  act  an  increase  of  8,000,000 
in  the  stamps  issued,  and  of  61  in  the  number  of 
newspapers,  which  a  year  before  the  reduction 
was  897,  and  a  year  afterward  468.  Fourteen 
of  the  new  journals  were  established  in  London 
alone,  including  an  ultra-liberal  morning  news- 
paper cdled  "The  Constitutional"  ^in  place 
of  the  old  "  Public  Ledger'^),  of  whicn  Laman 
Blanchard  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt 
the  sub-editop,  Douglas  Jerrold  the  dramatic 
critic,  and  Thackeray  the  Paris  correspondent 
But  it  was  soon  discontinued,  together  with 
many  of  the  others,  while  the  "Public  Ledger" 
was  revived  as  a  price-current.  A  socialist 
organ  was  published  by  Robert  Owen,  the 
"  New  Moral  World,"  and  a  Chartist  organ  by 
Feargus  O'Connor,  the  "Northern  Star."  The 
"Economist,"  celebrated  for  its  collections  of 
financial  and  commercial  statistics  and  disqui- 
sitions, was  established  in  1887  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  (died  in  1860),  whose  ability,  first  man- 
ifested in  the  conduct  of  this  journal,  raised  him 
to  the  seoretaiTship  of  the  treasury.  The  "Il- 
lustrated London  News"  was  founded  in  1842 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who  remained  its  prin- 
cipal proprietor  until  his  death.  He  perished 
in  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  IGonigan  in 
1860.  The  stamps  on  newspapers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  from  66,000,000  in  1848  to 
71,000,000  in  1844.  The  railway  mania  pro- 
duced in  London  many  newspapers  devoted  to 
railway  matters,  their  number  amounting  to 


about  80  in  1846,  but  only  8  of  them  (tin 
"Railway  Times,"  "Railway  Joomal,"  and 
"  Railway  Record")  survived  the  crisis  of  1846. 
The  "Daily  News^'  was  established  in  1846^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Charlee  Dickena,  wiio 
published  in  it  his  "  Sketches  from  Italy,"  bat 
soon  yielded  his  place  to  Mr.  Charles  Wat- 
worth  Dilke,  who  established  in  oonnectiom 
with  it  the  "£zpress"  evening  joomaL  The 
"  Daily  News"  soon  attained  a  drcnlaHan  aee- 
ond  only  to  that  of  the  "  llines,"  but  haa  sines 
declined.  The  ordinary  daily  drcidatian  of 
the  "  Tunes"  rose  from  28,000  in  1846  to  29,000 
in  1848,  and  to  86,000  in  1862;  and  the  nma- 
ber  is  largely  inoreased,  and  sometimes  Beatlj 
doubled,  on  the  occurrence  of  anr  event  of 
great  public  interest  In  1864,  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  the  average  daily  circulation  oi  tiie 
"  Times"  was  61,648,  about  double  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  other  daijj  morning  joomak, 
which  was  only  26,268.    'Die  number  of  newt- 

Saper  stamps  issued  in  1864  in  the  United  ISog- 
om  was  about  120,000,000.  A  powerful  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  press  in  1865  by  the 
total  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  as  a  tax, 
making  it  optional  with  the  publishera  to  use 
the  stamp  as  a  means  of  paying  postage  <m 
such  copies  of  their  impressions  as  were  to  be 
sent  throng^  the  mails.  The  following  were 
the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  period : 

London  wmK^  poj^tn.'-lSfefw  of  tbe  Wodd,  6,en^eie; 

XngUik  eouniry'ptm^-l'UvtmwA  Mereanr,  fttJOl; 
Leeds  Merenrj,  78K,000:  SUmford  Mereniy,  mjomz  "^ 
miariuun  JootmI,  650,000 ;  Mmcberter  Kratnl  mh  — 
Stafti^iira  AdTertiser,  42fi,000 :  Leeds  Tlmea^  4 

WMflA  pap^rtj—Tr  Am$«ran^  fl87,T00;   Mouim 
M erllD,  llOjOOO. 

BcoUsk  iMipert.-- Edinbugfa:  Kortb  BrUJak  Ailiwft«, 
808,000;  Bootsmea,  800,000.  OIsmow:  BatnrdM'  FM, 
m.OOO;  Korth  Britisli  Ifafl,  6^000;  Henl^MMiiL 
Aberdeen:  Joanal,  WMWOL  ^^ 

mth  poiMriL— Dublin:    Telegru»b,  MOiWO;   Drflr  Ix- 

SresB,  74^^ ;  Banndert*e  Kewi  Lettcor,  7M,000:  Vnemat't 
oarnal,480,00a    Betttrt:  Northern  WliIc,Mi,oet:  DH^ 
Mereoiy.no^OOa    Cork :  CoutitatkM,  lOSkOOQ. 

After  tiie  abolition  of  the  stamp  dotj,  the^ 
penny  papers,  including  recentiy  the  *^  Times,* 
reduced  tneir  price  to  4i.,  the  O-pennj  we^^ 
papers  to  6i.,  and  the  8-penny  papers  (whin 
were  estabHshed  on  the  abolition  of  the  4-peniy 
tax  in  1886)  to  %d, ;  while  a  great  number  of 
penny  weeldy  and  daily  pi^ra  have  q»ning  up 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  Lopoob. 
Tlie  principal  dimy  penny  p^>er8  in  London, 
consisting  each  of  8  pages,  are  the  **  Standard." 
the  ''Ihdfy  Telegraph,*' and  the  ''Moniing  Star." 
the  two  last  issuing  evening  penny  papers  or  2d 
editions  under  the  name  of  **  Evening  Tel^^rq^" 
'and  ** Evening  Star.*'  Some  of  these  p^iny 
papers  have  an  immense  circulation,  and  the 
'*  Standard  '*  has  asserted  tiiat  on  one  < 


lustnted  London  Mewt.  01,080000;  Llo 
peper,  6l570,000;   WeeklT  Thn 
Weekly  NewBpeper,8,600,O00:  Wi 
BelTe  lUb  in  London,  l,100,06o. 


JoTd*e  Wecklj  Be«i> 
8,000,000;  BmelM 
IjDeiitcKtMlMi; 


it  printed  100,000  copies.  The  sale  of  the  two 
editions  of  the  '*  Star*'  for  some  time  ranged 
between  12,000  and  18,000,  and  is  now  (1^1) 
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about  80,000.  There  are  10  or  12  local  papers 
in  vtfioos  parts  of  London  which  e^oy  a  con- 
siderable circalation,  as  the  **Oitj  Press,''  the 
"derkenwell  Kews^"  the  "  Holbom  limes,". 
Ac  Bedde  the  ''Times,"  the  leading  fall- 
priced  dailj  jonmals  are  the  "  Morning  Ad- 
Tertiser  "  "Morning  Chronicle,"  "  Morning  Her- 
ild,"  "Morning  Post,"  and  "Pnblic  Ledger," 
eadt  consisting  of  8  pages  ^rice  4d.\  and  the 
"Daily  Kews"  (price  8d).  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt, 
who  was  for  some  time  managing  editor  of  the 
''Daily  News,"  states  that  its  sti&  consists  of  a 
dtief  editor,  at  18  guineas  a  week ;  sub-editor, 
IS  guineas ;  second  sub-editor,  10  guineas ;  for- 
eign snb-editor,  8  guineas ;  writers,  about  4 
guineas  a  day,  £25 ;  10  parliamentary  report- 
fxiy  dne  at  7  guineas,  and  the  others  at  5  gui- 
neas per  week,  £87  7«.  This  estunate  is  some- 
what above  the  real  mark,  as  are  the  salaries 
•aid  to  be  paid  to  foreign  correspondents.  Each 
paper  of  any  standing  must  have  an  establish- 
ment at  Paris.  The  head  of  this,  who  bears 
the  title  of  correspondent,  is' paid  10  guineas  a 
week;  a  reporter,  3  guineas;  office  expenses 
and  cost  of  Paris  papers,  5  guineas  a  week. 
The  agent  at  Boulogne,  wno  transmits  the  des- 
patches, has  1  ^inea ;  and  the  expense  of  post- 
age is  also  considerable.  A  Madrid  correspond- 
ent is  also  required  at  4  guineas;  one  at  Rome, 
4  goineas ;  Naples  or  Turin,  3  guineas ;  Lisbon, 
8  gmneas;  Berlin,  6  guineas;  beside  corres- 
pondents at  many  other  places,  who  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  tiieir  posts.  Then 
there  most  be  a  correspondent  at  every  impor- 
tant seaport  in  the  kii^;dom,  whose  duty  is  to 
forward  any  news  arriving  there,  with  all  pos- 
sible promptness.  A  large  part  of  the  papm 
is  occupied  by  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  cooks,  and  the  corps  of  reporters  for  this 
pnrpose  is  lurge  and  costly.  Public  meetings 
also  have  to  be  reported,  either  by  members  of 
the  parliamentary  corps,or  by  reporters  specially 
en^iged.  A  scientific  man  is  employed  to  cor- 
rect the  r^>ort8  of  medical  evidence  and  judi- 
cial investigations,  where  chemistry,  botany,  or 
physiology  is  involved.  The  city  editor  has  7 
guineas  a  week  for  his  daily  money  article ;  2 
market  reporters  have  each  1  guinea,  and  7 
other  marl^ts  are  reported  at  a  less  rate.  The 
salaries  paid  for  theiatrical,  musical,  and  other 
artioles  on  art,  are  comparatively  small,  and 
▼aiy  oomnderably.  There  must  also  be  sub- 
scriptions to  a  variety  of  special  publications, 
and  a  ^reat  number  of  foreign,  colonial,  and 
provincial  pi^rs  must  be  had,  either  by  ex- 
change or  subscription,  amounting  say  to  160 
a  day,  which  are  read  and  their  news  made  up 
by  the  sub-editors.  The  paper  must  also  have 
friends  who  will  bring  intelligence  from  the 
▼srions  government  offices.  The  news  at  the 
dobs,  e^>edally  the  Reform  and  the  Oarlton. 
most  be  had,  and  paid  for.  The  expense  of 
coding  reporters  and  correspondents  to  distant 
ineetings  and  inquests,  and  of  getting  their 
despatches,  is  also  heavy;  sometimes  a  special 
nflway  engine  being  employed,  at  a  cost  of  £25 


or  £80.  Railway  parcels  of  news  cost  from* 
£6  to  £7  a  week.  Hie  overland  nuul  costs 
about  £4,000  a  year ;  but  by  sharing  fimoi^  4 
papers  it  is  reduced  to  £20  a  week  each.  The 
electric  telegraph  is  expensive;  but  thoudi 
the  charges  are  high,  it  is  not  so  costly  to  the 
papers  as  in  America,  for  the  reason  mat  it  is 
less  used.  The  expenses  of  the  printing  and 
publication  offices  also  make  a  serious  item. 
The  aggregate  weekly  expenses  Mr.  Hunt  sets 
down  at  £520.  The  full-priced  evening  papers 
are  the  *^  Globe,"  the  "  Evening  Heral^'^and  the 
"Sun"  ad.).  The  "Express"  and  ^* Evening 
Journal,  branches  of  the  "Daily  News"  and 
"  Morning  Herald,"  sell  for  2d. ;  and  next  come 
the  penny  evening  papers.  The  "  London  Ga- 
zette" appears  twice,  and  the  "  St.  James  Chron- 
icle," "Record,"  and  "Evening Mail"  thrice  a 
week.  Of  weekly  napers  there  are  in  London 
upward  of  140 ;  bit  although  not  all  political, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  newspapers.  They  in- 
clude "  Punch"  and  the  most  celebrated  weekly 
literary  organs,  as  the  "  Atheneeum,"  "  Saturday 
Review,"  "  Spectator,"  "  Press,"  &c. ;  and  many 
papers  devoted  to  special  branches  of  science 
and  art  and  of  occupations  and  classes  of  socie- 
ty, as  the  "Builder,"  "Bell's  Life  in  London" 
(sporting),  the  "Lancet,"  and  many  religious 
papers.  Among  the  weekly  papers  which  reach 
the  highest  circulation  are  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,"  "  News  of  the  World,"  and  "  lUua- 
trated  Times."  The  "  Weekly  Despatch"  con- 
tains an  immense  quantity  of  reading  matter, 
and  each  single  number  of  it  weighs  8}  oz.  It 
has  suffered  from  the  competition  of  low-priced 
papers,  but  is  still  in  a  prosperous  conoition, 
owing  to  its  abundance  of  advertisements,  for 
which  it  charges  higher  prices  than  any  other 
weekly  paper  excepting  the  "Illustrated  Lon- 
don News."  Most  of  the  cheap  weeklies  are 
ultra  liberal  in  politics.  Their  Joint  circulad(m 
is  between  400,000  and  500,000  weekly.  The 
total  number  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  in  1860  upward 
of  800  (in  round  numbers,  600  in  England,  100 
in  Scotland,  and  100  in  Ireland),  and  about* 
70,000,000  copies  pass  through  the  post  office 
annually,  irrespective  of  a  great  number  sent 
in  parcels  by  railway  and  circulated  privately. 
"The  Times"  continues,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  political  and  social  changes,  at  the  head 
of  this  vast  organization  of  English  Journalism. 
Beside  being^  the  leading  organ  of  public  opinion 
in  Inland,  it  is  the  chief  medium  of  advertise- 
ments. Tlie  daily  issue  of  the  "  Times"  is  esti- 
mated in  1861  at  between  50.000  and  60,000. 
— ^French  newspapers  date  tneir  origin  from 
the  publication  of  the  Mereure  FranfoU  (1606- 
1645),  a  kind  of  historical  compilation.  Their 
more  immediate  prototype,  however,  was  the 
Gazette  issued  by  Tb^ophraste  Renaudot  in 
1681,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  Gazette 
dee  reeueiU  and  Gazette  de  France  till  about 
1789,  appearing  generally  once,  and  for  some 
time  twice  a  week ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
existence,  when  beside  political  news  it  con- 
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tained  adyertiBements  snd  financial  accounts,  it 
appeared  daily.  A  poetical  newspaper,  which 
chic^j  treated  of  local  gossip  and  scandal, 
was  published  hy  Loret  for  about  16  years 
during  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
having  been  first  called  into  life  by  the  desire 
of  IkOle.*  de  Longueville,  afterward  duchess  of 
Kemours,  to  ^ow  what  was  going  on  in 
Paris.  The  Mereure  galant  (1672),  a  species 
of  literary  journal,  was  succeeded  by  the  N<n^ 
veau  Mercfure  and  Mereure  ds  France^  which  last 
prolonged  its  existence  until  1816.  In  1768 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  induced  Marmontel,  after 
the  death  of  the  previous  editor,  his  friend 
Bc^y,  to  conduct  the  Mercurey  and  D'Alem- 
bert  and  other  eminent  men  are  believed  to 
have  written  for  it.  The  Journal  itrang&r^ 
edited  by  the  abb^  Amand  and  Fr^rois,  and  hav- 
faig  among  its  contributors  Rousseau,  Grimm, 
and  Provost,  existed  till  1768,  ^hen  Amaud 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Gaaette  de 
France  at  a  salary  of  6,000  francs  a  year,  his 
coadjutor  Suard  receiving  the  same  amount 
The  Moniteurt  the  official  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  founded  in  1760,  and  treated  of 
moral  and  political  subjects;  while  some  of  its 
contemporaries,  especially  the  notorious  ITcU' 
9€Ue$  d  la  main^  contained,  beside  political 
news,  a  budget  of  scandalous  inteUigence. 
From  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
middle  of  tiie  18th,  many  weekly  and  monthly 
journals  were  published  in  Paris,  chiefiy  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  character,  with  which 
the  most  eminent  men  of  France  were  con- 
nected. The  first  daily  political  newspaper  was 
the  Journal  de  ParU^  on  Poete  du  soir  ^^*  Even- 
ing Post'O,  published  in  1777,  which  mamtained 
itself  m  1826.  The  first  poUtical  editor  who 
attracted  general  attention  was  linguet,  who 
was  connected  from  1774  till  1788  with  the 
Journal  de  politique  et  de  Utterature^  better 
known  under  the  title  ot  Journal  de  BrusDetUiy 
although  it  was  issued  in  Paris.  Another  fa- 
mous French  newspaper  of  that  period  was 
the  Oourrier  de  T^rope,  published  in  London 
(1776-'89)  twice  a  week  for  6d,  a  number,  and 
on  the  staff  of  which  were  Morande,  Brissot 
de  Warville,  and  the  count  de  IContlosier. 
The  revolution  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
French  journalism,  and  Mirabeau's  Courrier 
deProtence  (1789)  became  the  precursor  of 
thousands  of  different  newspapers.  **In  the 
n>ace  of  a  few  months,"  says  Louis  Blanc, 
^France  was  inundated  with  printed  sheets  of 
every  tone  and  description — ^weekly,  month- 
ly, quarterly ;  royalist,  radical,  moderate,  and 
frantic;  distilling  poison  and  emitting  abuse, 
disseminating  error,  encouraging  calumny,  pro- 
claiming fa^  echoing  every  expression  of 
passionate  anger,  irradiating  every  awakening 
idea."  This  saturnalia  of  revolutionary  jour- 
nalism found  its  climax  in  Marat's  Ami  dupeu^ 
pie,  and  ended  with  the  18th  Brumaire,  after 
which  all  journals  excepting  18  were  suppress- 
ed by  the  first  consul,  and  under  the  empire 
only  6  were  permitted  to  appear,  viz. :  the  Moni' 


tear,  Oautte  deFraiMe,  JewmaL  deParU^  J^m^ 
nal  dee  dSbate  (ui^der  the  temporary  name  d 
Journal  de  Vempire),  and  Peiitm  qfflekee.  Tha 
condition  of  the  press  did  not  mnch  improve 
after  the  restoration.  The  oensorshq)  was  re- 
placed in  1826  by  securities  to  be  furnished  t^ 
each  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  journal  to  tiie  ex- 
tent of  200,000  francs,  and  somewhat  less  in 
the  provinces.  The  increase  of  the  stamp  duly 
from  6  to  10  centimes  caused  the  price  of  the 
leadingjoumals  to  be  raised  fr (mi  72  to  80  francs 
a  year.  The  Journal  dee  dSbate  was  originilly 
founded  in  1789  by  Barr^re  and  Lonvet,  passed 
in  1800  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Francis  Bcr- 
tin  the  elder,  and  has  since  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Bertin  fieanily.  It  w^  from  the  be- 
ginning conspicuous  for  the  support  of  ]aw  and 
order  and  of  existiDg  authorities.  After  the 
restoration,  however,  it  advocated  a  moderale 
liberalism  in  politics.  Geoffi^y  became  eari|j 
attached  to  its  literary  department,  and  t]» 
feuiUetone  (a  department  of  journalism  j^ecohar 
to  the  continent  of  Europe)  of  the  D&Mte  have 
maintained  to  this  day  their  celebrity.  The  sci- 
entific and  learned  department  of  the  Ddofii 
has  also  ei\joyed  since  1818  a  high  repntadoo. 
One  of  its  early  contributors  was  Roj-er-Cdl- 
lard.  In  literature  the  Dibate  was  the  first  to 
hail  the  advent  of  the  romantic  school.  Among 
the  other  prominent  journals  durinflr  the  latter 
part  of  the  restoration  was  the  Giebe^  wWdk 
counted  among  its  contributors  Guixot,  €7oi»b, 
Jou&oy,  and  the  duke  de  Bro^lie,  and  after- 
ward B^nusat,  8t  Marc  Girardin,  Oamot,  ai^ 
other  scholars  and  writers  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion. Many  of  its  writers  were  bron^^  into 
political  prominence  by  the  revolution  of  1880, 
after  which  the  Globe  oontinued  to  appear  for 
a  few  years  as  an  orean  of  St  Simoniam.  ^e 
Oonetitutionnely  established  in  the  early  period 
of  the  restoration,  was  constant  in  its  oppositioa 
to  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  reflected  in  a  great 
measure  the  views  of  aspiring  and  inflnentisl 
politicians  of  the  higher  middle  class  and  of  the 
military  and  civU  aristocracy  created  by  Ka- 
poleon.  Thiers  and  Mignet  wrote  largely  ibr 
this  journal  until  toward  the  end  of  the  restora- 
tion, when  they  found  a  more  energetic  ootid 
for  their  liberal  opinions  in  the  National;  and 
shortly  after  the  .fuly  revolution  the  OomHtu- 
U&nnd  lost  its  political  influence.  The  Naivmal 
gained  importance  about  1828  throng  the  m- 
fiuence  of  Louis  Philippe,  Talleyrand,  Tjiflfitti^ 
and  other  opponents  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons :  and  its  first  editorial  staff  commised 
Thiers,  lugnet,  and  CarreL  It  contributed 
powerfhlly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  govemmeDt 
of  (Charles  X.,  soon  after  which  it  became^ 
under  the  sole  editorship  of  Carrel,  eoually 
opposed  to  that  of  his  successor.  Ceirel  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorial  chair  by  Bastide,  and 
the  latter  by  Armand  Marrast ;  and  the  Nati^mi 
took  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  overtiirow  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  it  had  in  that  of  Charlea  X 
The  foundation  in  1836  of  the  /Vesa^  hj  Smfla 
de  Girardin,  at  40  francs  a  year,  half  the  price 
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of  tiie  leading  jonmalfl^  called  the  che^>  preee 
into  existence.  Apoweiralmeansofthesacoefle 
of  the  Prent  and  of  the  8ikcU^  which  also  re* 
dooed  its  price  to  40  francs,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  novels  in  their /<mt720toiM,  for  which  the 
leryioes  of  Eogdne  Sae,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
other  celebrated  writers  were  enlisted  at  ex* 
trsTsgant  prices.  The  ibrtunes  of  the  Comti- 
tutioimel  were  also  reviyed  under  the  editor- 
ihip  of  Dr.  y 6ron,  bj  the  reduction  of  its  price, 
and  hy  the  publication  in  its  feuilUtom  of  Le 
Juif  errant^  for  which  he  paid  Eugene  Sue 
100,000  francs.  M.  de  Bte.  Beuve  was  for  a 
long  time  its  literary  critic.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  y^ron,  the  Corutitutumnel  increased 
ita  circulation  to  upward  of  20,000 ;  and  the 
pneral  influence  of  the  che^>  press,  and  its 
handmaid  the/eumetony  increased  the  aggregate 
of  anbacribers  from  70.000  in  1835,  when  the 
nomber  of  the  principal  daily  jourdals  in  Paris 
waa  20,  to  180,000  in  1845,  when  there  were 
S6.  The  SUele  became  the  favorite  paper  of 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  reached  in  1846 
a  oiroolation  of  upward  of  40,000.  Within  8 
montha  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  about  400 
new  journals  sprang  into  existence,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  ultra  socialistic  or  democratic 
diaracter.  The  principal  organ  of  t^e  moder- 
ate republicans  was  still  the  National^  and  of 
the  more  radical  party  the  B^arme^  founded  by 
Oavaignac  and  edited  by  Flocon.  After  the 
bloody  days  of  June,  1848,  the  newspapers 
were  again  placed  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
pooting  security  and  paying  stamp  duty,  and 
many  journals  of  considerable  circmation  were 
thereby  obliged  to  stop.  The  estimated  daily 
eircnh^on  of  new8p^>ers  in  Paris  in  1850  was, 
of  republican  organs,  129,000 ;  Orleanist  and 
legitimist,  88,000 ;  Napoleonist,  65,000 ;  total, 
277,000.  The  coup  d^itat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  the  celebrated  Nch 
tmaXy  as  well  as  of  many  other  liberal  organs. 
Among  the  principal  journals  which  have  since 
been  published  in  Paris,  the  following  10  oom- 
ftiaoded  in  1S55  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
161,000:  the  Frme,  41,000;  SUcU,  86,000; 
OomtiMunmel,  26,000 ;  Pay$,  16,000 ;  Patrie, 
15,000 ;  Jtmmal  de$  dsbaU,  9,000 ;  Uhiven^ 
6,000 ;  Ammbles  natumaU,  5,000 ;  Union,  4,000 ; 
and  OateUe  de  France^  8,000.  The  Oomti^ir- 
UowmI,  which  was  believed  to  have  favored 
^^coupd^etiU  under  the  inspiration  of  Achille 
Fooki,  has  passed  as  well  as  the  Payt  into  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  Mir^  since  1852.  The 
PretUy  with  which  Muce  1857  M.  de  Girardin 
has  had  no  connection,  still  shares  with  the 
&Me  the  leading  position  among  the  Parisian 
journals  as  far  as  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
eonoemed.  The  ./bur/iaJ  <2ea  ci^^ota  still  contin- 
oea  to  be  the  most  intellectual  and  dignified 
exponent  of  French  journalism.  Nearly  one 
ludf  of  the  total  number  of  periodical  publi- 
tttions  in  France  are  issued  m  the  metropo- 
iv*  The  number  of  Parisian  journals  which 
treat  of  politics  and  public  economy,  and  are 
lonaequently  under  bonds  to  the  government 


and  liable  to  a  stamp  duty  of  6  oontimea^ 
b  estimated  in  1861  at  about  40,  and  the  non- 
political  publications  at  nearly  OOQ.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  puliLieal  daily  joamaU 
of  Paris,  arranged  in  alpUabettcd  order :  €ha- 
rivari  (humorous),  Con^titytionnd^  D^haU^ 
Gazette  de  France,  Meemger^  MoncU  (ultramon- 
tane, successor  of  the  Unicm^  s^uppressi/d  in 
1860),  Moniteur  univer*d  (ofHcial  goveruiDcnt 
organ),  Patrie,  Paye^  Prtme,  SikU^  Opinion 
nationale,  and  Union  (uniting  tbo  former  jonr* 
nals,  France  quotidiennt,  and  &c}iO  Fran^aU}^ 
"  Galignani's  Messeng(i:r/*  pubUsbed  datly  in 
Engli^,  and  giving  copious  oxtracta  from  the 
journals  of  London  as  well  as  of  Vikn%  w&a  es^ 
tablished  in  1815.  Tlvo  journals  devoted  to' 
dress  and  fashion  number  about  50^  those  to 
medical  science  and  treatment  nearly  30,  and 
those  to  industry  upward  of  100.  Almost  all 
branches  of  industrv  and  trudo  havo  their  spe- 
cial organs,  as  La  lumUrf^  devoted  to  photo- 
graphy; LHnnovateur,  rolatmg  to  shoo  and 
boot  making ;  Le  moniUur  da  repkeriCj  grocer ■* 
ies;  Le  garde-meuble,  farniiure ;  wbll|  a  large 
number  of  journals  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
advertisements.  Figaro  U  a  satiric a1  semi- 
weekly  paper.  The  principal  illustrated  new^ 
napers  are  the  Htuttraiwn^  Lc  ni^iuU  il- 
iuetrSy  Vunitere  iUuetre,  and  Le  journal  pour 
toue,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  whicn  is 
about  150,000.  The  total  number  of  daily 
and  periodical  journals  published  in  France 
in  1861  is  about  1,400,  nearly  1,100  being  de- 
voted to  art,  science,  literature,  industry,  com- 
merce, .and  agriculture,  and  the  remainder 
to  political  suDJects  and  public  economy;  the 
former  are  exempt  firom  giving  bonds  and  from 
the  stamp  duties,  while  the  latter  must  ftimish 
securities  to  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
60,000  francs  for  all  journals  which  Jippear 
oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  of  80,000  n*ancs 
for  all  periodical  publications  issued  twice  a 
week  or  at  longer  intervals.  This  is  the  ^n- 
eral  regulation  in  the  departments  of  the  Seine, 
Beine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Rhone,  so 
aa  to  indude  the  press  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  The 
atamp  duty  is  6  centimes  for  each  paper  in  the 
departments  of  Seine  and  Seine-et-Cnse  (Paris 
and  Versailles),  and  8  centimes  in  the  other  de- 
partments. Foreign  newspapers  are  subjected 
to  the  same  regulations.  The  journals  publish- 
ed in  the  seaports  of  France  are  better  known 
abroad  than  the  other  provincial  papers,  and 
contain  much  shipping  and  commercial  infor- 
mation. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Semaphore  de  Maneille,  which  circulates  ex- 
tensively in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levantine 
ports,  and  the  Journal  du  Edicre,  which  is  well 
known  in  adjoin^  countries.  The  joumala 
published  at  Lyons  possess  more  political  im- 
portance than  any  of  the  other  provincial 
fVench  journals,  during  periods  when  the  press 
is  free,  and  when  political  excitement  runs 
high;  this  is  owing  to  the  prominent  part 
which  Lyons  has  always  taken  m  revolutionary 
eras,  and  to  its  importuice  as  the  principal  man- 
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ufiictTiring  city  of  Prance.  There  are  however 
well  condncted  journals  in  Bordeaux,  Tonlonae, 
Grenoble,  Avignon,  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Or- 
leans, Bonen,  lille,  Metz,  Strasboors,  and  in 
all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  I*  ranee. — 
Italian  newspapers  are  traced  to  the  early  gaz- 
tettoi  of  Venice  of  the  16th  century,  many  vol- 
umes of  which  in  manuscript  are  preserved  in 
the  Magliabecchian  library,  ii^hile  one  printed 
copy  dated  1670  is  in  the  British  museum.  In 
modem  times  the  principal  newspapers  con- 
sisted at  first  only  of  those  serving  as  official 
organs  of  the  respective  authorities,  as  the  Di- 
ario  di  Roma  and  Gazxetta  di  Kapoli.  The 
Voce  deUa  veritay  published  in  Modena  (1881), 
*wa8  conspicuous  ior  its  advocacy  of  ultra  con- 
servative principles ;  and  the  Antologia^  pub- 
lished about  the  same  period  in  Florence,  was 
equally  conspicuous  for  its  support  of  ultra 
liberal  tendencies,  and  counted  among  its  con- 
tributors Ifazzmi  and  other  young  patriots. 
The  total  number  of  Italian  newspapers  in  1886 
amounted  to  171,  and  in  1845  to  206.  After 
the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1847,  Italy 
produced  an  enormous  crop  of  new  journals, 
chiefly  of  a  revolutionary  character,  which  were 
discontinued  after  the  reaction  in  1849 ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  press 
was  again  put  under  restraint  until  1859--*60, 
when  a  new  career  opened  for  Italian  journal- 
ism. Sardinian  newspapers  have  been  free 
since  1848.  Among  the  principal  daily  jour- 
nals of  Turin  are  the  Ocuuetta  Piemontese,  the 
official  organ  of  the  government;  the  Opiniane, 
which  supports  the  administration ;  the  IHrit- 
tOy  the  exponent  of  tibe  most  advanced  and  lib- 
eral party  of  Sardinia,  edited  by  Yalerio ;  the 
Uhione^  hidependent  of  party,  but  national  in 
sentiment  4  and  the  Gcueetta  delpopolo  (with 
7,000  subscribers),  ^e  smallest  and  cheapc^  of 
ail  the  newspapers,  and  the  most  influential  with 
the  people.  Ainong  other  daily  journals  are  the 
IndependenUy  Espero,  Staffetta^  and  the  FUchi- 
etto,  which  last  is  a  kiud  of  "Punch."  The 
principal  journals  of  Genoa  are  the  Oaeeetta 
di  Oenavoy  the  official  organ;  the  Corriere mer- 
cantiUy  the  representative  of  the  government 
party ;  and  the  Italia  del  popolo,  the  organ  of 
the  republican  party.  There  are  also  news- 
papers in  most  of  the  other  Sardinian  cities 
and  small  towns.~^panish  newspapers  were 
preceded  by  periodical  publications  cSf  extraor- 
dinary news,  which  were  often  printed  or -re- 
cited in  verse,  and  offered  for  sale  chiefly  by 
blind  persons ;  hence  they  were  called  fwnan- 
ces  de  degas.  The  first  regular  newspaper  was 
the  court  journal,  Diario  de  Madrid,  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The 
press  soon  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance, and  exercised  considerable  influence  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  and  especially 
after  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  1884,  when  nearly  20  political  journals 
sprang  into  existence  in  Madrid  alone,  more  than 
40  being  published  there  in  1844,  the  Beraldo 
(moderaduto  organ)  commanding  the  largest 


circulation  (7,000  dailv).  Satirical  and  hmBon 
ous  papers  have  played  an  important  part  in  tbe 
history  of  Spanish  journalism,  and  many  of  tiie 
ablest  writers  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  lit- 
erary, scientific,  artistic,  and  religions  jouraal^ 
the  subscription  list  of  one  of  the  latter  (EI  0^ 
tolico)  having  comprised  at  times  about  14^00a 
The  number  of  duly  journals  publi^ied  at  die 
beginning  of  1861  in  Madrid  was  about  80,  tbe 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Clamor  jnihlm 
and  Etpafia. — ^Portuguese  new8pi^>^«  tf^  coa- 
fined  to  the  organ  of  government,  Uie  IHari$  ib 
aovemoy  and  some  half  dozen  other  Journals  pid»- 
lished  in  Lisbon,  and  to  a  correroonding  nioD- 
ber  in  Oporto. and  other  cities. — German  news- 
papers were  preceded  by  periodical  publioolaoBS 
of  news,  a  specimen  of  the  oldest  of  whid, 
dated  in  1495,  is  preserved  in  the  univeraitj 
library  of  Leipsic  The  first  regular  series  of 
weekly  lournals  appeared  at  Frankfort-on-tfae- 
Main,  uie  Frardfurter  OberpostamtB-Zeitmf, 
which  is  still  in  existence  as  a  daily  newspaper, 
having  been  established  there  in  1616  under 
the  auspices  of  the  postmaster,  after  the  modd 
of  a  journal  which  had  been  founded  in  1616 17 
the  bookseller  Emmel.  This  was  followed  I7 
newspapers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Get- 
many.  Among  the  most  widely  circulated  jov- 
nals  of  the  18th  century  was  Der  Sandnargudi 
Carrespondmt,  founded  in  1714;  and  at  tbe 
dose  of  the  century  appeared  the  Augsburg  AS^ 
aemeine  Zeitung,  which  has  since  become  tbe 
leading  journal  of  Germany.  Among  tbe  &iA- 
nent  men  connected  with  the  editing  of  newi- 
papers  at  the  beginning  of  the  192i  centarj 
y^ere  Kotzebne  (lius8iscK'I>eutsch€a  VoUtibUt^ 
Niebuhr  (Der  Preumeche  Corretpond€nt\  ad 
GOrres  (Der  Eheinischs  Merkur).  The  F^ead 
revolution  of  1880  called  into  existence  several 
radical  journals,  as  Siebenpfeifier^s  Wei^Oi, 
Wirth's  DeuUehe  Tribune^  and  Der  JPrehmmip 
by  Rotteck  and  Welcker ;  but  most  of  then 
were  suppressed  in  1888.  Among  the  abkit 
journals  published  between  that  period  and  tbo 
revolution  of  1848  was  the  MeirUsehe  Zeitn^t 
established  at  Ck>logne  in  1841,  where  it  coir 
tinned  until  1 850.  The  number  of  newspapoi 
published  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  rero- 
lution  (1848-^9)  has  not  since  materially  dimlii- 
i^ed,  and  is  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  18S1 
at  about  1,400.  The  following  areUie  prin- 
cipal newspapers  of  the  diief  cities  of  Germasy : 
in  Augsburg,  the  above  mentioned  AUg€mem 
Zeitung ;  in  Berlin,  the  VM$i$ehe  Zeitimg 
(circulation  about  16,000),  the  favorite  piper 
of  the  middle  classes ;  the  Spenenehe  Zethmg 
(about  6,000),  established  originally  by  order 
of  Frederic  H.,  generdly  conservative  sad 
semi-reactionary ;  the  Neue  Preumseke  Zeittaif 
Tabout  7,000),  the  organ  of  the  hi^  tory  or 
feudal  party;  the  VolkueiUtng  (24,000),  a 
small  daily  democratic  sheet  of  great  influenoe 
as  an  organ  of  the  working  classes ;  the  AV 
tionaUeitung  (about  7,600),  democratic,  one  of 
the  best  German  papers,  and  having  next  to 
the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeiiwng  the  best  fat- 
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dpioorrespondence ;  in  Oologne,  the  Edlnitehe 
ZeUung  (22,000),  moderately  liberal,  edited 
wiUi  great  ability^  and  stron^y  anti- Austrian ; 
in  Bremen,  the  neser-ZHtung^  democratic,  and 
oondooted  with  much  spirit  and  ability;  in 
Leipsic,  the  Deutichs  dltgemeiM  ZHtun^y  pnb- 
lidied  by  Brockhans,  edited  with  great  talent, 
tad  possessing  excellent  foreign  correspond- 
ence ;  in  Hamborg,  the  BlhrtenhaUe^  ffam&arger 
KaehriehUn^  and  OorretponderU,  all  very  old 
and  solid  papers,  chiefly  commercial,  and  hi  the 
miin  liberal,  although  not  accustomed  to  ex- 
press decided  opinions;  in  Frankfort-on-the 
kdn,  the  Ihml^urUr  Journal  and  the  Ober- 
PottamU-ZeitAing^  Jonmals  of  little  ability,^bat 
<^Uii  containing  semi-official  information  of  im- 
portance; in  Vienna,  the  Wiener  ZeUung^  the 
official  organ  of  the  goyemment;  the  OeBtrei- 
ehi$ek$  ZeUwng^  Donau-Zeitungy  Wanderer,  Get- 
di6ut$che  Poety  and  Preeee,  generally  containing 
excellent  intelligence  from  the  East,  but  in  other 
respects  of  little  importance;  in  Stettin,  the 
(kteee-ZeUun^fy  an  organ  of  free  trade;  and 
in  Hanover,  the  Zeitung  f$ir  NarddeutecMand. 
— Rnssian  newspapers  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  a  personal 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Russian 
joomal,  published  at  Moscow  in  1708.  Jour- 
nals appearing  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  de- 
Tofted  to  genend  and  special  news,  are  published 
in  almost  every  diief  city  of  the  different  Rus- 
■an  provinces;  but  the  two  principal  seats 
of  Russian  Journalism  are  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  daily  journals  of  St.  Petersburg 
maj  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
express  on  many  occasions  the  opinions  of  the 
government,  and  tiiose  which  are  independent. 
There  is  no  Journal  in  Russia,  however,  which 
corresponds  exactiy  to  the  French  MonUeur. 
The  ''Gazette  of  the  Senate'*  is  official  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  laws,  ukases,  and 
other  regulations  of  a  strictly  administrative 
eharsflter.  The  Journal  de  St.  PSterebourg, 
published  hi  French,  was  under  former  reigns, 
and  is  still  generally  considered,  an  organ  of 
the  department  of  foreign  afifkirs.  Another 
daUy  Joomal  of  the  same  name  is  now  published 
in  Rossian,  and  a  third  in  German.  During 
the  rei^  of  Nicholas  the  "  Northern  Bee''  had 
a  considerable  influence  as  the  organ  of  the 
th^  sll-powerfol  secret  police,  by  which  it 
was  subsidized;  but  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor,  it  has  been  on  the  wane. 
The  Inoalide  Buese,  connected  to  some  extent 
with  the  establishment  for  invalid  soldiers,  has 
a  semi-official  character,  particularly  in  mili- 
tary information  and  statistics.  The  **PoUoe 
Gazette"  of  St  Petersburg  relates  chiefly  to 
poHoe  regulations.  Among  the  other  daily 
Jovnsls  are  the  *'  Son  of  the  Fatherland,"  the 
"St.  Petersburg  News,"  and  the  "St.  Peters- 
horg  Conmiercial  News,"  which  last  is  pub- 
lished boUi  in  Russian  and  German.  The 
pi^ominent  daily  Journals  of  Moscow  are :  the 
"Rossian  Messenger,"  the  'f Moscow  News," 
the *« Moscow  Gazette," and  the  "Police  Ga- 


zette." In  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  cities  in 
which  are  peopled  chiefly  by  persons  of  (Ger- 
man descent,  there  are  a  few  daily  Journals 
published  in  German,  particularly  in  Riga.  The 
ioumals  of  Finland  are  published  in  Swe- 
dish, and  those  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
Polish.  The  principal  of  the  latter  are  the 
"Warsaw  Courier,^'  "Daily  Gazette,"  and 
"Morning  Ghizette."  all  published  in  Warsaw. 
In  Easan  a  Journal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and 
in  Astrakhan  one  in  Kalmuck.  Odessa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  of  her  commercial*  relations,  has 
daily  Journals  in  French  and  Italian,  and  ih6 
"Odessa  Messenger"  ei^joys  some  reputation. 
Since  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  by 
Alexander  n.  new  daily  Journals  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Of  Polish  jour- 
nals published  in  non-Russian  provinces,  the 
Oraoow  "Time"  (Czas)  is  the  most  important; 
other  principal  places  of  publication  are  Posen 
and  Lembera.  A  Hebrew  newspaper  appears 
at  Lyck  in  East  Prussia,  chiefly  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  neighboring 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  provinces,  under  the 
title  of  Bdtnmagid  ("The  Reporter").— The 
first  regular  series  of  Hungarian  newspapers 
was  published  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  first  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  appeared  in  1781  in  Pres- 
burg.  The  principal  Hungarian  Journals  short- 
ly before  the  revolution  of  1848-'9  were  the 
Jelenhor  ("Present  Wn,  Vildg  {"Light"). 
Budapesti  hiradd  ("Buda-Pesth  Intelligencer," 
edited  by  Count  Enni  Dessewfly),  Peeti  hirlap 
("Pesth  Journal,"  edited  by  Kossuth),  and  the 
Peether  Zeitung^  in  German.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  Journals  which  sprang  up  during  the 
revolution  were  the  KdMny  ("Organ"),  the 
revolutionary  Moniteur^  and  Kostuth  hirlap- 
ja  ("Kossuth^s  Journal"),  edited  by  Bi^za. 
Among  the  principal  newspapers  which  have 
appeared  in  Hungary  since  the  revolution  are 
the  BudapeBti  napld  ("Buda-Pesth  Diary"), 
Vaadmapt  ujedg  ("Sunday  News"),  edited  by 
Pakh,  and  the  Peether  Lloydy  in  German.  The 
movements  of  1860  gave  rise  to  a  large  number 
of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character.  The 
press  of  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
neighboring  countries,  having  relapsed  aA^r  its 
temporary  activity  during  the  revolutionary 
excitement  of  1848-*9  into  insignificance,  also 
ai^&umed  a  new  importance  at  the  close  of  I860. 
— ^The  first  Turkish  newspaper  appeared  in 
French  in  1795,  but  the  actual  founder  of  jour- 
nalism in  Turkey  was  Alexandre  Blacque,  who 
established  at  Smyrna  in  1825  the  Speetateur 
d'Orienty  which,  under  its  subsequent  title  of 
Oourrier  de  Smume,  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluenOe  during  the  Greek  revolution.  The  of- 
ficial journal  of  the  government  has  appeared 
in  French  since  1881  under  the  title  of  Moni- 
teur  Ottoman^  and  in  Turkish  since  1882  under 
that  of  Taguwii  vagdi.  The  leading  Constan- 
tinople Journals  in  1861  are  the  Journal  de 
OonitanUnople  in  French,  and  the  Ljeridei  hor 
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9adii  in  Tnrkkh;  beside  whioli  there  are  eev- 
eral  other  papers  in  French,  Italian,  modem 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  published  in  yarions 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  Bejrout,  Alexandria,  and 
Cairo.  A  modem  Syrian  newspi^r  has  .been 
published  by  missionary  enterprise  since  1850  at 
Ooroomiah.  The  Armenians  oisplay  more  jonr- 
nalistio  ability  than  most  ot^er  oriental  peopleei 
and  have  in  1861  over  80  daily  and  periodioai 
joornals,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  science 
and  literature,  published  chiefly  in  Oonstanti- 
nople  and  Smyrna;  Armenian  journals  have 
lexisted  at  various  periods  in  Vienna,  Venice, 
Transcaucasia,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Singapore, 
some  of  whicn  are  still  in  existence. — ^The  ori- 
gin of  Greek  newspapers  dates  from  the  estab- 
Bshment  of  national  mdependence,  and  several 
appeared  simultaneously  in  1824  in  different 
dlies.  The  centre  of  Greek  journalism  is  Ath- 
ens. The  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
Greece  in  1861  is  more  than  100.  Those  best 
known  abroad  are  the  EXn-ir  0*  Hope'')  and  Amp 
O'Age"),  published  in  Athens,  as  well  as  the 
Spectaieur  cPOrient^  a  semi-monthly  journal 
published  there  in  French  since  1862.  There 
are  journals  published  at  Nauplia,  Patras,  Synk 
and  in  the  Ionian  islands;  there  are  several 
publications  in  English  and  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Greek.  A  Greek  newspai>er  was  established  in 
1860  in  London,  and  is  actively  supported  there 
by  Greek  merchants  and  by  Englicdi  scholars. — 
ifewspapers  were  establi^ed  in  Belgium  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  Germany.  The  earliest  appears  to  have 
been  the  Nieuwe  TyMnghen^  published  at  Ant> 
werp  by  Abraham  Verhoeveh  in  1606.  No 
copy  of  this  journal  anterior  to  1619  is  now 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  somewhat,  uncertain 
whether  it  was  from  the  b^^inning  a  regular 
periodical.  It  was  followed  by  the  OUaette 
extraordinartB  Port-  Tydinghen^  which  was  pub- 
lished between  1687  and  1644,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Gazette  van  Antwerpefiy 
which  continued  till  1827.  At  Brussels  there 
were  at  least  two  newspapers  in  existence  be- 
tween 1687  and  1646.  The  Annalei  politique$ 
of  that  city  was  a  famous  journal  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  Austrian  government  subscribed 
for  1,200  copies  of  it  annually.  It  was  so  popu- 
lar that  a  pirated  edition  was  regularly  print- 
ed and  circulated.  The  most  noted  of  the 
Belgian  journals  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Moniteur  Beige,  the  official  paper,  and  the  In- 
dependanee  Beige,  an  organ  of  the  liberal  party, 
both  established  at  Brussels  in  1881 ;  the  latter 
has  about  9,000  subscribers.  The  independent 
newspapers  of  largest  circulation  are  tne  £eho 
de  Bruxelki  and  the  Journal  de  Belgique,  both 
published  at  Brussels.  Holland  has  numerous 
newspiUHers,  but  none  of  much  political  import- 
ance. The  principal  ones  are  the  AUgemeene 
Biandeliblad  of  AnMerdam;  the  Courant  of 
Haarlem;  and  the  Stoats  Courant  and  the 
Journal  de  la  Haye,  both  published  at  the 
Hague.    Switzerland  in  1849  had  77  German 


newspapers,  but  of  the  number  of  those  in  tin 
French  language  we  have  no  aoooimt— Tb« 
earliest  newspwer  in  Sweden  was  the  OtHm- 
fie  Fort-Tidende,  established  in  1648;  but  the 
journals  had  little  political  influence  tiU  18SQ, 
whenthe^r^iMi^pearedatStockhohn.  Srm 
then  the  Fddemeetandet  and  the  4fleiilflaid 
have  been  the  principal  journals  of  ^e  capit^ 
the  former  conservative,  the  latter  libml, 
with  at  one  time  6,000  subscribers.  There  ii 
a  newspaper  publiiahed  in  every  oonsidaat^ 
town  of  the  kmgdom,  and  the  total  number  is 
I860  was  118.  The  CbnstiBintL  InUUigaUmi' 
20r,  founded  in  1768,  is  the  oldest  newspepct 
in  Norway.  Ber  ConsUtutumeUe  at  Berge&is 
the  organ  of  the  government ;  and  the  Mvr^ 
hladj  established  at  the  same  place  in  1811,  ii 
the  journal  of  the  popular  party.  TheoM 
newspaper  of  Denmark  is  the  BerUngth  fir 
dende,  which  was  first  published  in  1749  in  the 
German  language,  though  it  now  appears  in 
Danish.  Until  1880  Oopenhaffen  had  bnt  two 
journals,  and  those  of  little  influence.  In  1811 
the  number  of  pplitical  papers  in  the  kin|^ 
was  86. — ^In  China,  a  species  of  newspaper  hie 
existed  at  Peking  for  centuries  under  tiie  title 
of  King  Chau,  or  court  transcripts,  wbidi  is 
commonly  called  by  Europeans  the  '^  PekiBg 
Gazette.''  It  is  compiled  from  the  peters  pre- 
sented before  the  general  council  of  the  em- 
pire, and  constitutes  the  principal  medioB 
available  to  the  people  fbr  ascertaining  whit  ii 
going  on  in  the  country.  Every  morning  iffl* 
pie  extracts  from  the  papers  decided  upon  or 
examined  by  t^e  emperor,  including  his  owi 
orders  and  rescripts,  are  placarded  uponboirdi 
HI  acourt  of  the  palace,  and  form  the  materiik 
for  t^e  annals  of  government  and  the  histotT 
of  the  empire.  Couriers  are  deroatched  to  iH 
parts  of  China  bearing  oopies  of  these  papen 
to  the  high  provincial  officers.  Anjbody  ii 
permitted  to  print  these  documents  vitiioot 
note  or  change,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  pe<9)^ 
This  "Gazette"  is  very  generally  read  lad 
talked  about  by  the  gentry  and  educated  pe^ 
pie  in  the  cities.  In  the  provinces  thooaw 
of  persons  find  employment  in  copying  m 
abridging  it  for  those  who  cannot  afibrd  tob^ 
the  complete  edition.  In  1827  an  En^ 
weekly  newspaper,  the  "Canton  Begiatf» 
was  established  at  Canton ;  and  in  1886  a  sno* 
ilar  joumal,  the  "Canton  Press,"  madeUaWj 
pearance.  At  present  the  "  North  China  JUil 
at  Shfmghai,  and  the  "China  Hail''  atHoog 
Kong,  are  the  principal  English  newspapers  a» 
that  quarter.  In  the  island  of  Penang  tlie 
"  Prince  of  Wales  Ialan4  Gazette"  was  foonded 
in  1805,  suspended  for  some  years,  and  miw 
in  1888.  At  Singapore,  the"  SingaporeOron- 
ide"  was  established  in  1828;  at  the  m» 
ida4^  in  1860  there  were  two  Eng^  n£^«!*; 
pers,  the  "  Free  Press"  and  the  "  StrMtsHniea, 
both  with  small  circulation.— In  India, anew- 
paper  called  "fficking's  Gazette"  was  e^ 
listed  at  Calcutta  in  Jan.  1781;  and  in  17» 
the  Bengal  Hurhuru  made  its  appearance  aaa 
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ilOl  oontiiHiaa^  the  oldast  of  the  In^Dan  news- 
ptpen.  It  became  a  dailj  in  April,  1819. 
Until  1885,  however,  the  press  in  India  was 
mtrained  eiUier  bj  a  censorship  or  bj  the 
ri^t  assmned  hj  the  East  India  company  of 
deporting  to  Europe  obnoxious  editors,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  examples  were  those  of  the 
American  William  Dnane,  editor  of  the ''  World" 
it  Oaloatta,  who  was  transported  to  England 
in  1794,  for  an  inflammatory  address  to  the 
anny,  and  afterward  retomed  to  America  and 
becune  an  influential  editor  and  politician; 
tod  of  the  Englishman  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
editor  <4  the  ''Calcutta  Journal,"  who  was 
sent  home  in  1828.  A  law  drafted  bj  Macau- 
la/,  and  enacted  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as 
goTemor-general  in  1886,  removed  tJl  arbi- 
trary restrictions  upon  the  press.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  sepoy  mutiny  m  1857,  an  act  was 
passed  prohibitmg  the  use  of  the  press  except 
nndtf  a  license  from  the  government;  this  a^ 
lioweTer,  was  by  its  terms  limited  to  one  year 
from  date.  The  leading  English  Journals  now 
in  existence  in  ffindostan  are  the  '^Friend  of 
India"  at  Serampore,  the  ''Englishman"  at 
Galcutta^the  "Athenaeum"  and  "Spectator" 
it  MaditM,  the  "Herald"  at  Bangalore,  the 
"  Times,"  "  Telegraph,"  and  "  Gazette"  at  Bom- 
bay,  the  "Qaaette'^  at  Delhi,  the  **  Observer" 
at  Poonah,  and  the  "Chronicle"  at  Lahore. 
These  are  all  of  limited  circulation  computed 
witli  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America, 
none  except  the  "Friend  of  India"  exceeding 
1,000  copies.  At  Calcutta  and  at  some  other 
oities  there  are  newiq>apers  in  the  native  lan- 
gnages;  in  1846  there  were  8  of  these  at  Cal- 
cutta alone. — ^The  first  newspaper  in  Australia 
▼as  the  "Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South 
Wales  Advertiser,"  founded  in  1808  by  George 
Howe.  At  present  (1861)  a  great  number  ex- 
ist in  the  various  colonies,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal dailies  are:  at  Melbourne,  the  "Argus," 
with  a  droulation  of  28,000,  the  '*  Age,"  and 
the  "  Herald,"  which  is  the  government  paper ; 
at  Sydney,  the  "Herald^'  and  the  "Empire,'* 
with  eaidi  a  ciroulatbn'of  about  7,000.  In 
New  Zealand  in  1868  there  were  14  ^ifflish 
newspapers,  and  one  in  the  ni^ve  orMftori 
language.  There  are  several  published  in  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  Hobarton 
and  Launceston,  and  also  several  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  news- 
ptper  in  the  latter  colony  was  the  "  South 
African  Conunercial  Advertiser,"  established  in 
1884— In  Spanish  America,  the  first  news- 
paper was  founded  in  Chili  in  1812 ;  and  in 
1855  the  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Mexico, 
Oentral  and  South  America,  was  192,  distrib- 
n(ed  as  follows : 
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Four  of  these  periodicala  were  published  in 
English,  5  in  French,  1  in  German,  29  in 
Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  pop- 
ulation among  whom  they  circulated  may  be 
estimated  at  about  80^000,000.  In  Mexico  the 
oldest  newspaper  is  M  nglio  XIX,^  which  is 
TOibliahed  dimy  and  supports  liberal  principles. 
The  newspapers  of  Central  America  and  of  St. 
Domingo  or  the  Dominican  republic  are  o& 
dal  in  character,  and  have  a  very  limited  dr- 
oulation. Those  of  Havana  and  Porto  Bico 
are  restrained  by  the  government  from  politi- 
cal discussions,  and  their  contents  are  chiefly 
-commercial  or  literary.  Of  the  82  newspapers 
of  Brazil,  7  are  published  in  Bio  Janeiro,  6  in 
Pemambuco,  and  2  in  Bahia ;  one  is  in  French 
and  one  in  German.  The  principal  daily  news- 
papers of  Bio  Janeiro  are  Fljorrud  do  comer- 
eiOy  Diario  do  Eio^  and  Correto  mereantik  The 
Brazilian  nresa  is  respectable  and  well  con- 
ducted, and  pays  due  atteirtion  to  public  affairs. 
In  Oiiili,  there  are  2  daily  newspapers  in  Val- 
paraiso, 2  in  Santiago,  and  2  in  Copiapo,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  JEl  Mercurio  at 
Yalpandso,  which  is  ably  conducted  and  has  a 
ch-culation  of  2,000  copies.  The  chief  news- 
papers of  Buenoa  Ayres  are  M  nacionaly  El 
oraen^  La  eronieoy  and  an  English  Journal,  tiie 
"British  Packet."  The  only  newspi^rs  of 
Peru  that  deserve  notice  are  JSl  eomereio  and 
El  herMojhoHi  dailies  of  considerable  cir- 
culation. The  press  of  New  Granada  is  the 
freest,  the  most  active,  and  most  numerous  of 
any  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  In 
Bogota,  the  capital,  there  are  10  newspapers, 
of  which  one  is  offidal,  one  religious,  one  liter- 
ary, and  the  others  political,  2  being  conserva- 
tive and  5  liberal.  Those  which  have  the 
largest  circulation  are  El  porvenir^  El  Neo^ 
OranadinOy  and  El  tiempo^  all  of  which  are 
liberaL — ^In  the  present  British  American  col- 
onies the  credit  of  establishing  the  earliest 
newspimer  belongs  to  the  island  of  Barbados, 
where  Samuel  Keimer  founded  the  "  Barbados 
Gazette"  in  1781.  Thirty-one  years  afterward, 
in  1762,  appeared  the  "Barbados  Mercury," 
which  contmued  tiU  1845.  In  the  other  Brit- 
ish West  India  islands  newspapers  were  intro- 
duced as  follows:  Grenada,  1742;  Antigua, 
1748;  St.  Kitt's,  1748;  Dominica,  1765;  St. 
Vincent,  1784.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  the 
"  Bermuda  Gazette"  was  founded.  In  Canada, 
the  "  Quebeo  Giizette"  appeared  in  1765,  and 
the  "Montreal  Gazette'^  in  1775.  In  Nova 
Scoda,  the  "Halifax  Gazette"  appeared  in 
1751,  but  was  not  firmly  establishea  till  1760. 
In  New  Brunswick,  2  or  8  newspapers  were 
published  at  St.  John's  in  1782.~The  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  issued 
at  Boston,  Sept.  25,  1690.  It  inmiediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, which  declared  that  its  puUication 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  it  contdned 
"refiections  of  a  very  hi^  nature."  The  au- 
thoritiea  probably  prohibited  the  ftirther  pub- 
lication, for  A  second  number  does  not  seem  to 
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bave  been  Issaed,  and  only  one  copy  of  No.  1 
is  known  to  be  in  existenoe,  wbich  is  in  the 
state  paper  office  at  London,  and  is  a  small 
sheet  of  4  quarto  pages,  one  of  them  blank. 
Its  contents  record  passing  occnrrences,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Richard  Rerce  was  the  printer 
and  Benjamin  Harris  the  publisher.  In  the 
same  year  Got.  Fletcher  of  ifew  York  caused 
a  "London  Gazette,^'  containing  intelligence 
of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to  be  re- 
printed. On  Mondaj,  April  24, 1704^  appear- 
ed the  first  number  of  the  "  Boston  News  Let- 
ter,'' a  half  sheet  of  paper  12  inches  bj  8, 
with  two  columns  on  each  page.  It  was  pub- 
lished and  edited  apparentlj  oj  John  Oamp- 
belL  postmaster  of  Boston,  a  Scotchman  and  a 
booKseller.  This  journal  continued  to  be  issued 
weekly  until  1776.  It  was  followed  by  the 
"Boston  Gazette,"  begun  Dec  21, 1719;  and 
on  the  next  day  the  "  American  We^ly  Mer- 
curic" was  issued  from  the  printing  office  of 
William  Bradford  at  Philadelphia.  On  Aug. 
18,  1721,  James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of 
Bei\jamin  Franklin,  established  at  Boston  the 
"  New  England  Courant,"  which  soon  became 
involved  in  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather  and  other  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  inoculation,  which  the  clergy  advo- 
cated, while  the  "  Oourant"  denounc^  and 
ridiculed  it.  It  also  attacked  the  magistrates, 
and  was  unusually  free  in  its  remarks  on  public 
affidrs.  In  1722  the  le^^islature  interfered  and 
issued  an  order  forbiddmg  James  Franklin  "to 
print  or  publish  the  *New  England  Gourant' 
or  any  otner  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  na- 
ture, except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  province ;"  a  committee  of  the  house 
having  reported  "tbat  the  tendency  of  said 
paper  is  to  mock  religion,  and  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt, that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
projfanely  abused,  t^at  the  reverend  and  faith- 
fhl  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  ii^juriously  re- 
flected on^  his  midesty's  government  affronted, 
and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  this  province  disturbed  by  the  said 
*  Oourant.^ "  James  Franklin's  name  was  con- 
sequently taken  from  the  paper,  and  that  of 
Beigamin  substituted.  The  latter  was  at  the 
time  but  16  years  of  age,  and  was  an  apprentice 
in  the  printing  office.  It  was  In  the  columns 
of  the  "  Courant"  that  he  began  his  literary 
career,  and  at  this  period  he  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  pungent  of  its  writers.  Four 
years  afber  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Cour- 
ant," on  Oct  16,  1726,  William  Bradford,  the 
founder  of  the  "Mercuric"  at  Philadelphia, 
began  the  publication  of  the  "  New  York  Ga- 
zette," the  first  newspaper  issued  in  that  citnr. 
In  1754  there  were  4  newspi^rs  published  m 
Boston,  2  in  New  York,  2  in  rhiladelphia,  and 
the  "  Virginia  Gazette"  at  Williamsburg,  which 
was  first  issued  in  1786  by  William  Parks. 
From  1754  to  1776  the  number  of  journals  in- 
creased considerably.  In  the  latter  year  7  were 
published  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  2  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in  Oonnectioat,  4  in 


New  York.  9  in  Pennsylvania,  2  eaohinHsTk 
land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  8  inSosA 
Carolina,  and  one  in  Georgia— in  all,  87.  Unw 
were  all  weeldies,  with,  the  exc^tkm  of  tbe 
"  Advertiser"  of  Philadelphia,  wludi  wssimcd 
tivice  a  week.  In  1800  the  number  of  nevi- 
papers  in  'the  United  States  had  inotBued  to 
200,  of  which  several  were  dailiee,  the  fint 
daily  having  been  the  "  Pennsjdvaida  ?»AAf 
or  the  General  Advertiser,"  called  afterwad 
the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  which  continued  to  be 
issued  daily  from  1784  till  1887.  Dnringtiii 
revolutionary  struggle  the  principal  joonuliB 
Boston  was  the  "  Gazette,"  which  was  eitib> 
lished  in  April,  1755,  and  was  the  nudn  orgn 
of  the  patriots.  It  was  published  bj  Edci 
and  GiU,  and  was  at  first  a  crown  half  AnA 
printed  in  two  pages  folio,  but  about  1760  it 
was  enlarged  and  printed  on  a  whole  denj 
sheet  Its  office  of  publication  became  the  b*> 
bitual  resort  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  pdi^ 
writers  on  the  American  side,  amoi^tiMB 
James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Wairo, 
Thomas  Cushinff,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  and  Jda 
and  Samuel  Adams.  Every  measure  of  tlw 
government  was  examined  and  criticized  m  iti 
columns  by  these  able  politicians  with  freedon 
and  severity,  and  with  a  prodigious  eisctcs 
the  popular  mind.  "  No  press  in  the  coontiy" 
says  Buckingham,  "  exerted  a  more  powafiil 
influence  over  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  eoo- 
duct  of  the  people."  It  was  in  this  joonil 
that  John  Adams  wrote  under  the  sign^nre  d 
Novanglus  his  celebrated  series  of  papen  ii 
defence  of  the  colonial  cause,  the  M  of 
which  appeared  in  Jan.  1776,  and  they  ▼«« 
continued  every  week  till  April  19  d  the 
same  year,  when  the  outbreak  of  hoetilitief  it 
Lexington  and  Ooncord  rendered  further  iif>- 
ment  needless.  On  the  same  side  in  polities 
was  the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  edited  bytheift- 
trepid  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  historian  of  Ameriett 
printing,  who  founded  the  pi^r  March  7, 1771, 
and  removed  it  to  Worcester  m  1776,  where  its 
still  published.  In  New  York,  during  the  re^ 
olution,  Rivington's  "Boyal  Gazette,"  esUb- 
lished  in  1778,  attained  a  circulation  in  itoW 
year  of  8,600,  and  was  a  xealous  and  powdu 
supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  It  was  diicfla- 
tinned  soon  after  the  peace  of  1788.  In  l7w 
was  established  the  "Commercial  AdTertisa; 
now  the  oldest  of  New  York  newep^en;  •» 
in  1801  the  "Evening Post,"  which  wm fww- 
ed  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  fit)m  ^ 
sachusetts,  and  has  always  been  remarkww 
for  the  ability  of  its  conductors,  among  ▼!«■ 
in  the  past  was  William  L^igett,  «nd  "^^ 
present  time  (1861)  are  WuBam  0.  Biyiw 
and  Parke  Godwin.  Mr.  Bryant's  connedtfj 
with  the  "Post"  began  in  1826.  Aioat 
the  same  time  that  the  « Evening  Poet"  /^ 
established  in  New  York,  another  jonniil  rf 
high  character  and  influence,  the  ''¥iUm 
Intelligencer,"  was  founded  at  Washingtonyy 
Samuel  Harrison  Smith.  With  this  P^'*i 
Joseph  Galea  became  connected  in  Iwlj  iv 
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oontSnned  its  editor  till  LIb  death  in  1860.  In 
181S  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in- 
Iaw,  Mr.  William  W.  Seaton,  by  whom  the  Jonr- 
ml  19  fltlll  ectited.  In  Jan.  1818,  it  was  issned 
ii  a  diulj.  From  1800  to  1810  the  number 
md  drcolation  of  American  newspapers  largely 
increased.  By  the  censos  of  the  latter  year  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  journals  was  859. 
of  which  27  were  dailies,  and  the  total  annual 
iBsae  was  22,821,000  copies.  In  1824  there 
vere  11  daily  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
18  in  New  York,  witn  a  circulation  varying 
from  1,000  to  4,000  copies.  In  1828  the  whole 
nmnber  had  increased  to  852,  with  a  yearly  issue 
of  68)117,796  copies.  In  1880  the  number  was 
es^mi^ed  at  1,000,  one  of  which,  the  "Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,"  a  weekly  Metho- 
dist paper,  had  in  1881  a  circulation  of  25,000 
ooines.  The  census  of  1840  returned  1,681 
newspapers,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  195,888,678 
copies;  and  in  1850  the  number  had  reached  to 
2,800,  with  an  annual  circulation  of  426,409,978 
copies,  or  an  averaffe  of  21.€1  copies  to  each 
pmon  in  the  popxuation,  and  of  12.9  Journals 
to  erery  100,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
duly  newspapers  in  1850  was  254,  with  an 
trerage  drcu^tion  of  8,200  copies  each.  No 
offidal  statement  of  the  number  of  Journals  in 
1860  has  yet  been  published,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  total  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  1850.  The  number  of  dailies  in 
the  large  cities  has  been  diminished  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  weaker  ones  by  the  stronger. 
Li  1888  a  "penny  paper"  called  "The  8mi'» 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Bei\jamin  H. 
Day.  It  was  about  10  inches  square,  and  be- 
in^  sold  for  one  cent,  grew  rapioly  into  a  cir- 
eiuation  of '60,000  copies.  The  size  was  in- 
creased, and  it  is  now  a  large  and  respectable 
Jonmal,  the  only  one  of  many  rivals  which  has 
maintahied  itself  as  a  penny  paper.  In  1885  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  began  the  publication 
of  the  *'Kew  York  Herald,"  at  first  as  a  penny 
paper,  bnt  afterward  raised  the  price  to  two 
cents.  Its  circulation  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  as  stated 
by  its  publisher,  was  98,840,  and  its  average 
daOy  circulation  during  the  month  of  January 
86,808.  On  April  10, 1841,  the  "  Tribune"  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  and  in  Jan.  1861, 
had  reached  a  circulation  for  the  daily  edition 
of68,600,forthe8emi-weekly  of  24,000,  and  for 
the  weekly  of  205,500,  beside  a  special  edition* 
forOalifomia of  2,500.  The  "New  York  Times" 
was  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, and  has  a  circulation  of  50,000  daily, 
86,000  weekly,  and  12,000  semi-weekly.  The 
total  circuladon  of  the  New  York  daifies  now 
exceeds  800,000  a  day,  while  in  1885  it  was 
not  more  than  10,000.  The  New  York  dai- 
Bes  formed  a  combination  in  1855  and  estab- 
lished the  "Associated  Press"  company  for 
eoUecting  and  distributing  to  the  new6pq)er8 
the  latest  news  from  all  ouarters  by  telegraph, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $200,000.  Some  oi 
these  papers,  however,  expend  for  extra  des- 
patches as  much  as  $50,000  a  year.    Some  of 


the  weekly  papers,  as  "Harper's  Weekly," 
"  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,"  and 
the  "  New  York  Ledger"  of  Robert  Bonner, 
have  an  immense  circulation,  that  of  the  last 
having  at  times  exceeded  400,000  a  week. 
The  religious  newspapers,  of  which  the  earliest 
was  the  "  Boston  Recorder"  established  in  1815, 
are  published  once  a  week,  and  th^ir  circula- 
tion is  very  large.  The  chief  of  these  publish- 
ed in  New  York  are  the  "  Observer,"  the  organ 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination ; 
the  "  Evangelist,"  New  School  Presbyterian ; 
the  "Independent,"  Congregationa^t ;  the 
"  Churchman,"  Episcopal ;  the  "  Advocate  and 
Journal,"  Metliod&t;  the  "Examiner," Baptist; 
and  the  "  Christian  Inquirer,"  Unitarian.  In 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  German 
newspapers  are  published,  some  of  which  have 
an  extensive  circulation.  In  New  York  a 
French  daily  newspaper,  the  Courrier  de9  EtaU 
Uni$^  has  long  been  maintained,  and  there  are 
several  French  newspapers  in  New  Orleans. 
There  are  also  Welsh,  Spanish,  andTDutch  jour- 
nals. In  St.  Louis  a  Croatian  newspaper  has  been 
published,  and  a  Chinese  one  in  San  Francisco. 
NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  family  seat  of 
Lord  Byron,  situated  on  the  verge  of  Sherwood 
forest.  Si  m.  W.  from  Nottingham.  The  build- 
ing was  originally  a  priory  of  black  canons, 
founded  in  1170  by  Henry  U.,  and  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  was  granted  by  Henry 
Vni.  to  Sir  John  Byron.  It  was  then  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Gk>thic  order 
of  architecture,  unsurpassed  in  ele^ce  of 
composition  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
"stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley,"  the 
slopes  of  which  were  covered  by  the  broad 
oaks  of  Sherwood  forest  The  new  possessor 
converted  a  portion  of  the  building  into  a 
dwelling;  and  his  successors  have  from  time  to 
time  altered,  embellished,  or  added  to  it,  until 
it  presents  a  singular  mingling  of  opposite 
styles  of  architecture,  the  restorations  gen- 
erally savoring  "  more  of  the  baron  than  the 
monk."  The  5th  Lord  Byron,  great-uncle  of 
the  poet,  and  a  stem  and  deroerate  character, 

SuUed  down  a  large  part  of  the  house,  cut 
own  extensive  plantations,  and  in  general  did 
all  he  could  to  injure  the  estate,  from  some 
cause  of  irritation  against  his  son  and  heir, 
who  however  died  before  him.  The  dilapi- 
dated appearance  of  the  building  upon  the 
accession  of  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  6th 
lord,  is  described  in  his  lines  beginning : 
Tbroogli  thf  bftttlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds 
Thoa,  the  hall  of  my  Ikthexs,  art  gone  to  decay. 

In  1817  Byron  parted  with  Newstead  to  CoL 
Thomas  Wildman,  an  old  schoolfellow,  for 
£180,000.  The'  latter  subsequentiy  spent  over 
£200,000  on  the  reparation  of  the  property, 
which  upon  his  demise  in  1859  was  put  up 
at  auction,  the  reserved  price  being  £180,- 
000.  As  the  highest  bid  was  but  £121,000, 
the  estate  was  bought  in  by  Col.  Wildman^s 
representatives,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
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remains.  The  most  eonspionoiu  feature  of  the 
abbey  at  the  present  day  is  the  migestic  front 
of  the  old  choroh,  adorned  with  lofty  pinnacles 
and  rich  canrings.  The  refectory  and  cloisters 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  '^an  exquisite 
small  chapel "  in  the  Gk)thic  style  is  still  used 
for  religions  pnrposes.  In  front  of  the  bnUd- 
inff  is  a  small  lake  fed  by  sedsy  streams ;  the 
n^j^boring  hills  have  lost  much  of  their  wood- 
lands, and  many  are  now  clad  with  heather  only. 
The  place  underwent  great  improYements  after 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ck>l.  Wildman,  who 
preserved  whatever  relics  of  the  poet  he  fonnd 
there ;  and  it  is  now  probably  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  it  lost  its  monastic 
dtiaracter. 

NEWT,  a  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  tritons  or  aquatic  salamanders,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  efts  by  the  more  granulated  sur- 
face of  the  body.    (See  Tbttok.) 

NEWTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ga., 
bounded  S.  W.  by  South  river,  and  intersected 
by  Yellow  and  Ulcofouhachee  rivers,  all  three 
uniting  at  its  S.  extremity  to  form  the  Oomul- 
gee;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
14,241,  of  whom  6,284  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  soil  very  fertile  near 
the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
468,130  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,202  of 
sweet  potatoes,  60,815  of  oats,  and  6,988  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  7  grist 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  factory,  80 
churches,  and  478  pupils  attending  public 
sdiools.  The  G^rgia  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Oovington.  IL  A  central  co.  of 
Hiss.,  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  the 
Ohickasawha  river ;   area,  about  550  so.  m. ; 

•op.  in  1850,  4,465  of  whom  1,082  were  slaves. 

'he  productions  in  1850  were  165,186  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  58,047  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,861 
of  oats,  1,474  bales  of  cotton,  and  82,880  lbs. 
of  rice.  Oapital,  Decatur.  In.  A  S.  £.  co.  of 
Texas,  separated  fromLouLdana  by  the  Sabine 
river  and  drained  by  its  branches;  area,  about 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858^  2,578,  of  whom  755 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  toward 
the  S.  and  somewhat  hilly  in  the  N.  The  soil 
of  the  bottom  lands  is  highly  productive,  but 
much  of  the  upland  is  poor  and  sandy.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  84,185  bu&els  of 
Indian  com,  19,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  152  bales 
of  cotton,  14  hhds.  of  su^mu*,  28,570  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  10,218  of  butter.  Capital,  Newton.  IV. 
A  N.  W.  00.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Buffalo 
fork  of  White  river  and  its  head  branches; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,550,  of  whom 
31  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  sur&ce, 
much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  gen- 
erally fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1854 
were  114,489  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,510  of 
oats,  and  8,965  of  wheat  In  1850  there  were 
8  churches,  and  180  pupils  attend^  public 
schools.  Capital,  Jasper.  V.  A  8.  W.  co.  of 
Mo.,  bordering  on  Kansas  and  the  Indian  ter* 
ritory,  dri^ed  by  branches  of  the  Neosho 
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river ;  area  estimated  at  750  sq.  in. ;  popi  ia 
1856,  6,720,  of  whom  288  were  slaves.  Tbe 
productions  in  1850  were  192,210  busheis  d 
Indian  com,  18,416  of  wheat,  81,818  of  oata, 
7,062  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,011  of  butter.  Th^ 
were  2  churches,  and  278  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.    Capital,  Neosho. 

NEWTON,  a  township  of  IGddleaex  oo, 
Mass.,  on  a  curve  of  the  Charles  river,  wfaidi 
bounds  it  N.,W.,  and  S.,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad,  8  m.  from  Boston ;  pop.in 
1855, 6,768.  The  river  has  here  two  Cslia,  sdd- 
plying  extensive  water  power,  and  at  each  M 
there  is  a  manufacturing  village,  the  one  called 
Newton  Upper  Falls  and  the  oth^  Nevtoa 
Lower  Falls.  The  other  villages  are  Newtoo 
Comer,  Newtonville,  West  Newton,  Auburn^ 
dale,  and  Newton  Centre.  The  last  is  the 
seat  of  the  Newton  theological  institutiaB, 
founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1826 ;  aad  the  town 
contains  several  other  eduoationfll  institntioiii 
of  considerable  reputation.  In  1855  there 
were  5  paper  mills,  1  cotton  mill  prodadog 
to  the  value  of  $100,000  yearly,  and  variooi 
other  manufiactories.  In  1858  there  were  U 
churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  6  Congr^^itiimil,  % 
Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist 

NEWTON,  GiLBEBT  Btuabt,  an  En^ 
painter,  bom  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  9, 
1795,  died  in  Chelsea,  England,  Aug.  8, 18S5. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  r^noved  in 
1808  with  his  mother  to  Boston,  of  which  atj 
she  was  a  native,  and  was  instraoted  in  paint- 
ing by  his  maternal  uncle,  OUbert  l^oari 
About  1816  he  accompanied  an  elder  brotiitr 
who  was  engaged  in  commerce  to  Italy;  aid 
after  studying  a  while  at  Florence  and  ciae- 
where,  he  repaired  in  1817  to  London  aod  be- 
came a  student  in  the  royal  aoademy.  Em 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  R.  Leslk^ 
then  rising  into  eminence,  and  snbsequeDttf 
with  Washington  Irving,  who,  speaking  of  tlie 
career  of  the  two  artists,  says:  *' Their  ad- 
vancement in  skill  and  reputfUion,  ever  coon- 
selling,  cheering,  and  honoring  each  other,  had 
someUiing  in  it  peculiarly  generous  and  praii»> 
worthy.''  He  early  adopted  a  style  founded 
on  tiiat  of  Watteau,  but  possessing  more  ^ 
tinctive  character  and  expression,  and  first  at- 
tracted notice  by  his  **  Forsaken"  and  "Lover'i 
Quarrel,"  from  Moli^re's  DepU  omceffvo^ 
•  which  were  engraved  for  the  "Literary  Son- 
venir"  of  1826.  Other  works,  distingoisbed 
alike  by  their  humor  and  ex^msite  colorioft 
are  ^^Shylock  and  Jessica,"  "Torick  and  the 
Grisette,"  "The  Abbot  Boniface,"  "A Poet 
reading  his  Verses  .to  an  impatient  GaDa^** 
and  "Macheath."  In  a  differoit  vein  frm 
tiiese,  but  not  less  excellent^ere  his  "Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia  and  the  Fhysician,"  *'  Tha 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  Olivia  to  het 
Mother"  (of  which  Leslie  said :  "  I  know  noth- 
ing in  the  art  more  exquisitely  conceived  than 
the  figure  of  Olivia"))  and  "Abdard  in  bis 
Study,"  his  last  picture  exhibited  in  the  acad- 
emy, of  which  ne  was  elected  a  member  is 
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1888.  ¥o0t  of  these  pletares  have  been  well 
engraTed.  In  1882  he  revisited  the  United 
States,  and  while  there  was  married  to  a  lady 
of  Boston.  Shortlj  after  his  return  in  1838 
he  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental* aberration, 
which  settled  into  confirmed  insanity,  and 
tiie  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
ft  lonatio  asylum  at  Chelsea.  Many  pleasant 
notices  of  him  occur  in  the  ^'Autobiographical 
Recollections*^  of  Leslie,  who  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nnfovorable  impression  which  his 
friend  sometimes  made:  ** Newton,  like  Con- 
lUble,  was  misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him  thoroughly.  I  Imew  enough  of  him 
and  of  his  actions  to  know  that  his  heart  was 
noble  and  hia  mind  a  pure  one.*'  As  an  artist 
he  was  distinguished,  according  to  Irving,  by 
*^a  coloring  almost  unrivalled,  and  a  livelmess 
of  iancy,  a  quickness  of  conception,  and  a  fa- 
cilitj  and  grace  of  execution,  that  spread  a 
magic  charm  over  his  productions.'* 

MWTON,  Sib  Isaac,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Woolsthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Dec. 
25, 1642,  died  in  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, Ikrch  20,  1727.  He  was  a  posthumous 
and  only  chUd,  and  bom,  like  Eepler,  prema- 
tnrelj.  He  was  descended,  accordiiu^  to  his 
own  account,  fh)m  Sir  John  Newton  of  Westby 
in  lincolndiire,  and  according  to  another  f^om 
a  Scotch  famOy  in  East  Lothian.  When  he  was 
8  years  of  age,  his  mother,  having  married 
again,  gave  hun  to  the  charge  of  bis  matemal 
grandmother.  He  went  to  school  at  Skilliug- 
ton  and  Stoke  till  his  12th  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  tiie  free  school  at  Grantham,  6  miles 
from  his  nadve  hamlet,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Stokes. 
He  ranked  low  in  his  classes  till  a  quarrel  with 
the  boy  who  stood  next  above  him  roused  his 

i)ride,  when  he  applied  himself  with  such  reso- 
ntion  to  his  books  that  he  at  length  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  school.  He  was  usually 
less  interested  in  the  sports  of  his  schoolmates 
than  in  constracting  little  mechanical  contrivan- 
ce in  which  he  showed  marked  facility  of  imi- 
tation and  invention.  He  was  early  fond. of 
drawing,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the  room 
where  he  lodged  with  excellent  charcoal  sketch- 
es of  birds,  beasts,  men,  ships,  and  mathemati- 
cal figures.  His  apartment  was  also  fhmished 
with  pictures  drawn  and  framed  by  himself; 
and  he  was  an  adept  at  verse-making.  Already 
daring  his  reddence  at  Grantham  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
From  several  years*  observations,  he  arranged 
a  set  of  pins  or  gnomons  upon  the  adjacent 
houses  so  as  to  mark  the  time  of  day  by  their 
shadows.  The  arrangement  served  as  a  sort 
of  town  clock,  and  was  known  as  ^*  Isaac's  dial." 
On  the  outdde  waJl  of  his  house  at  Woolsthorpe 
there  is  still  shown  a  sun  dial  which  he  must 
lure  carved  there.  There  were  formerly  two, 
bnt  the  stone  on  which  the  other  was  out  was 
removed  in  1844  and  presented  to  the  royal 
society.  In  1656  his  mother,  now  again  a 
widow,  took  him  from  school  to  help  in  the 
,  numagement  of  the  farm  at  Woolsthorpe,  in- 


tending him  for  a  rustle  life;  but  such  was  hk 
passion  for  study,  that  he  found  little  leisnre 
to  look  after  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
manor.  His  mother  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
thwart  his  bent,  and  sent  him  back  to  Grantham, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  W. 
Aysoough,  he  was  fitted  to  enter  Trinity  coUege, 
Cambridge,  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  showed  a  marked  preeminence  in  the  studies 
of  the  university ;  but  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  his  indifiTerenoe  to  public  honors,  and  his 
love  of  studious  seclusion,  which  are  oonspicn- 
ous  throughout  his  life.  He  extended  his  stupes 
beyond  the  prescribed  routine  in  several  direc- 
tions. In  the  winter  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  deoted  scholar  (1664),  or  earlier,  he  in- 
vented his  binomial  theorem,  to  which  he  had 
been  led  by  investigations  into  the  problem  of 
the  quadrature  of  Uie  circle,  and  mrected  his 
attention  to  the  subiject  of  circles  or  halos 
around  the  moon,  of  which  he  subsequently 
gave  the  theory  in  his  treatise  on  optics.  In 
1665  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  probably 
in  the  same  year  invented  fluxions. — ^At  this 
period  the  Uioughts  of  philosophers  were 
strongly  directed  to  the  telescope.  Huyghens 
had  constructed  instruments  which  revealed 
the  rings  and  satellites  of  Saturn.  Descartes 
had  explained  the  theory  of  refraction,  and  had 
pointed  out  how  glasses  could  be  ground  of  suoh 
a  shape  as  to  unite  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a 
locus.  Still  these  glasses  had  the  great  defect 
of  giving  a  confosed  image,  which  was  thought 
to  be  owing  to  imperfect  manufacture,  and 
Kewton  ^>plied  himself  to  grinding  tiiem  with 
more  accuracy.  But  he  seems  to  have  suiq>ect- 
ed  that  the  defect  lay  deeper  than  the  inaoco- 
racy  of  the  lens,  and  mereupon  began  to  exper«» 
iment  with  a  ray  of  light.  He  soon  came  to 
the  important  conclusion  "  that  light  was  not 
homogeneous,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of 
which  were  more  reffaugible  than  others." 
This  showed  him  that  the  defect  in  the  lens  of 
the  refracting  telescope  was  inherent  and  not 
acoidentaL  He  accordingly  aband<»ied  his  at* 
tempts  to  improve  that  in^rument,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  constmction  of  a  reflecting 
telescope,  which  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  in 
view  of  the  defects  of  the  refracting  medium,  had 
already  invented.  While  engaged  on  this  the 
plague  forced  Newton  to  retire  to  Woolsthorpe 
(1666),  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before 
he  proceeded  farther  in  his  researches.  It  was 
during  his  retreat  at  Woolsthorpe — whether 
in  this  or  the  previous  year  is  uncertain — that 
he  first  conceived  the  identity  of  gravity  with 
the  force  which  holds  the  planets  to  their  or- 
bits, and  made  his  first  test  calculations:  but^ 
starting  with  a  false  basis  of  facts,  he  failed  to 
verify  uie  happy  conjecture  (seeGnAvrrATioK) ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1679  that  we  find  him  again 
at  work  upon  the  problem.  On  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  was 
made  junior  fellow  in  Oct  1667,  and  senior  fel- 
low in  March,  1668,  and  was  graduated  M  JL  in 
July  of  the  same  x*Mtr.    In  the  autumn  of  1608 . 
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he  completed  a  reflecting  telescope  6  inches  in 
length,  manuring  40  times,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  Jopiter^s  satellites  and  the  phases 
of  Venus.  This  was  the  first  reflecting  tele- 
scope ever  directed  to  the  heavens,  for  Gregory 
had  never  completed  the  instrument  which  he 
had  invented.  Oompared  with  the  much  earlier 
refractors  of  Hevelius  and  Huyghens,  however, 
this  was  a  small  and  ill-made  instrument.  In 
consequence  of  interruptions,  Newton  did  not 
resume  his  labors  in  the  construction  of  reflec- 
tors till  the  autumn  of  1671,  when  he  made  an- 
other, which  was  sent  up  in  December  "  for  his 
mijestj's  perusal."  It  is  careftdly  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
Constructing  telescopes,  however,  was  rather 
incidental  to  Newton's  labors  than  the  object 
of  them,  and  he  never  resumed  it  again.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  been  much  occupied  at 
this  time  and  for  many  years  afterward  with 
**  chemical  studies  and  practices."  His  cele- 
brated letter  (1669)  of  advice  to  Mr.  Aston, 
who  was  about  to  set  out  for  a  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent, reveals  a  strong  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  alchemy ;  and  he  certainly  pursued  his  ex- 
periments to  a  late  period  of  his  life  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  some  valuable  transmutations. 
"  About  6  weekis  at  spring  and  6  at  y*  fall," 
says  Humphrey  Newton,  who  was  his  amanu- 
ensis during  1684-'9,  "fire  in  his  laboratory 

scarcely  went  out. He  made  very  little 

use  of  his  ohymicals,  yo  crucibles  excepted,  in 
which  he  fused  his  metals." — In  1669  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barrow  in  the  Lucasian  chair  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  during  that  and 
the  next  year  spent  considerable  time  in  writ- 
ing notes  for  a  Latin  translation  of  Einokhuy- 
sen's  algebra.  At  the  same  time  the  fluxionary 
calculus  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  1669-'72 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  optics  in 
the  university,  and  from  time  to  time  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches on  light  and  colors.  The  reception  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  compound  nature  of 
light  was  very  stormy,  and  involved  Newton 
in  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his  disputants.  Dr. 
Hooke  was  the  most  intractable,  tne  bitterest, 
and  -perhaps,  excepting  Huyghens,  the  ablest. 
The  course  of  the  controversy  is  instructive. 
Newton  considered  light  to  consist  of  material 
particles.  Hooke  bdieved  it  to  result  f^om 
a  series  of  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium 
pervading  all  bodies.  With  this  theory,  which 
Huyghens  maintained  in  common  with  Hooke, 
Newton's  alleged  discovery  seemed  incompati- 
ble, and  was  accordingly  strenuously  resisted. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  Newton  himself  reject- 
ing Huyffhens's  beautifhl  law  of  double  refirao- 
tion  in  Iceland  spar,  "founded  on  the  finest 
experimental  analysis  of  the  phenomena,''  b^ 
cause  it  was  presented  as  a  corollary  of  the  un- 
dulatory  theory.  Hooke  in  the  one  case,  and 
Newton  in  the  other,  failed  alike  to  see,  or  re- 
ftised  to  admit,  that  the  principle  in  question 
was  true  or  false  independeptly  of  what  light 


is,  or  how  it  is  propagated.  It  is  remaikiUs 
that  Newton  should  have  missed,  in  the  ooons 
of  his  optical  experiments  and  the  oontrovenj 
which  followed,  the  discovery  of  the  diffonnt 
dispersive  powers  of  different  bodies.  Tbe 
opinion  that  all  bodies  produce  spectra  of  wpA 
length  under  the  same  angle  of  refiractioo, 
though  "unsupported  by  expariments,"  ob- 
serves Brewster,  "  and  not  even  sustained  1^ 
any  theoretical  views,  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  with  all  the  force  of  ts 
axiom ;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  tfaii 
blind  conviction,  he  pronounced  the  im{«OTe- 
ment  of  the  refracting  telescope  to  be  deq)s- 
rate,  he  checked  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of 
this  branch  of  science,  and  ftimished  to  Aitare 
philosophers  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  too 
deeply  studied.'*  Prom  1671  to  1676  his  opii- 
cal  researches  and  the  disputes  in  which  tbef 
involved  him  seem  to  have  occupied  most  of 
his  time.  How  distasteful  these  disputes  weri 
to  him  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Leibnitz,  dated  Dec.  9, 1675,  in  which  bo 
says:  "I  was  so  persecuted  with  discnssieDS 
arising  out  of  my  tneory  of  light,  that  I  blamed 
my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  so  sub- 
stantial a  blessing  as  my  quiet  to  run  after  a 
shadow."  Nearly  a  year  later  he  writes:  "I 
see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philosophj." 
Once  free  of  controversy,  "  I  will  bid  adiea  to 
philosophy  eternally,  excepting  what  I  do  for 
my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to  come  out 
after  me."  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
thought  of  studying  law,  for  he  foond  "matb- 
ematical  speculations  at  least  dry  if  not  some- 
what barren."  He  had  already  in  1670  writ- 
ten :  "  I  see  not  what  there  is  desirable  in  pnbBe 
esteem,  were  I  able  to  acquire  and  maintsni  it 
It  would  perhaps  increase  my  aoquaintanM, 
the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to  decline."  h 
Jan.  1672,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  rojal 
society ;  but  offered  his  resignation  in  Maz«b, 
1678,  on  the  ground  of  being  unable  to  atteod 
the  meetings,  in  consequence  of  the  distaaoe 
of  his  residence.  He  had  a  prospect  at  tbis 
time  of  pecuniary  trouble  from  Uie  loss,  ii 
due  course  of  things,  of  his  feUowship  in  tbs 
university,  by  his  bein^  appointed  to  the  Lo- 
casian  chair ;  and  it  is  likely  that  this  prospsot 
had  something  to  do  with  his  disposition  to  ' 
resign,  for  we  find  the  society  nearly  two  yesn 
later  excusing  him  with  others  from  tbe  paj- 
ment  of  the  usual  due  of  one  ahilKiig  a  week 
Baily  says,  however :  '*  It  seems  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  event.for  the  society,  in  tbe  eariy 
years  of  its  existence,  to  remit  the  arrears  of 
members,  either  on  application  frt>m  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  or  on  account  of  some  oUier 
ciroumstances  with  which  we  are  now  unac- 
quainted." The  crown,  however,  came  to  bis 
mief  in  1676,  by  issuing  a  patent  allowing  tbe 
Lucasian  professor  to  hold  a  fellowsbip  with- 
out being  obliged  to  ao  into  orders.  An  inter- 
esting document  in  Newton's  handwriting,  en- 
titled '^  A  Scheme  for  establisyng  the  Bojal 
Society,"  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Sir 
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DtvUl  Brewster.  He  probably  drew  it  up  at 
this  time.  His  desire,  it  seems,  was  to  conyerf 
the  rojal  society  into  an  institution  like  the 
soad^ny  of  sciences  in  Paris.  In  Dec  1675, 
he  sent  to  the  society  his  "  Hypothesis  ezplain- 
inff  the  Properties  of  light,'*  reprinted  in  the 
*' Philosophical  Magazine,'*  Sept.  1846;  and 
his  "  Explanation  of  the  Colors  of  Thin  Plates 
and  of  Natoral  Bodies,''  which  Brewster  says 
*'  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  his  specnlations." 
The  phenomena  of  colors  he  ascribes  to  a  sup- 
posed property  of  light  which  he  calls  ^^  fits  of 
essyr^ection  and  transmission."  The  theory 
is  that  erery  particle  of  light,  from  its  first  dis- 
charge from  a  luminous  body,  possesses,  at 
•qnally  distant  intervaLs,  diroontions  to  be  re- 
flected from  and  transmittea  through  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies  upon  which  it  is  inc^ent.  This 
appears  to  have  been  his  last  communication  to 
the  society  on  optical  subjects.  His  disputes 
with  Hooke  led  him  to  resolve  not  to  publish 
his  optical  discoveries  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
riral ;  accordingly  it  was  not  till  1704,  the  year 
after  Hooke's  death,  that  his  great  work  on 
"Optics"  appeared.  In  this  work  he  omits  to 
give  Hooke  credit  for  certain  observations,  which 
in  an  hoar  of  friendly  intercourse,  in  his  beauti- 
fdl  letter  to  him  of  Feb.  5, 1675-'6,  he  had  thus 
handsomely  acknowledged :  "  If  I  have  seen  far- 
ther than  others,  it  is  by  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  giants"  (Descartes,  Hooke,  and  others), 
lo  the  pr^Sace  he  says :  ^*  Part  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
course about  light  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
some  gentlemen  ofthe  royal  society  in  1675, . .  • 
and  the  rest  was  added  about  12  years  after  to 
compete  the  theory,  except  the  8d  book  and 
the  last  proposition  of  the  2d,  which  were  since 
pot  tog^er  out  of  scattered  papers."  From 
1678  to  1688  he  delivered  at  the  university, 
as  Lucasian  professor,  lectures  on  arithmetic 
and  algebra.  These  Mr.  Whiston  published  in 
Latin  in  1707,  against  Newton's  wishes,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  their  being  an  unfimshed 
work.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1712 
with  improvements  by  the  author,  and  they 
were  translated  into  Enfflish  soon  after  by  Mr. 
Kaphson.  Maclaurin's  ugebra  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  upas  an  annotation  of  this.  Pre- 
sentation copies  of  his  optical  and  algebraical 
lectures,  the  latter  in  his  own  handwriting,  are 
in  the  Hbrary  of  Oambridge  university.  In 
1676  we  find  him  publicly  interesting  himself 
in  the  raising  of  fruit  trees.  He  c^ted  the 
8d  Cambridge  edition  of  Yarenius's  geography 
(1681).-^In  1679  Newton's  attention  was  re- 
called to  the  sul:|ject  of  universal  gravitation 
bj  a  letter  fh>m  Hooke.  This  philosopher 
""hid  illustrated  as  early  as  1666,"  observes 
Mr.  Grant  in  his  "  History  of  Physical  As- 
tronomv,"  *'  bv  means  of  a  beautifdl  experi- 
ment, tLe  motion  of  a  body  revolving  in  an 
ellipse  under  the  infiuence  of  a  force  directed 
continually  to  the  centre.  And  in  his  letter  to 
Newton  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  he 
dedared  that  if  gravity  decreased  according  to 
^e  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
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path  of  a  projectile  would  be  an  ellipse  having 
the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  focus."  Newton 
had  hitherto  confined  his  researches  to  bodies 
revolving  in  circular  orbits.  He  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  vastly  more  difficult  problem  of 
orbits  of  variable  curvature,  and  demonstrated 
the  mathematical  necessity  of  the  8  laws  of 
Kepler  as  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  body  pro- 
jected in  free  space,  and  acted  upon  continuaJly 
by  a  force  directed  toward  the  focus.  We  shall 
see  presentiy  how  Halley's  failure  to  solve  this 
ver^  problem  led  to  the  composition  of  the 
Prtnetpia,  Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  these  researches,  Newton  could  not 
conader  the  law  of  gravitation  establidied  so 
long  as  the  serious  discrepancy  found  in  his 
calculations  ^ppn  the  moon  remained  unac- 
counted for.  The  explanation  was  soon  to  be 
furnished.  In  1682,  hearing  of  a  new  meas- 
urement of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  by  Picard, 
the  French  astronomer,  which  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  conomonly  received  estimate,  he 
was  led  to  go  over  the  oiEdculation  again  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  measure.  The  result,  this 
time,  was  in  exact  agreement  with  observation. 
The  foundation  being  thus  firmly  laid,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  build  up  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions.  He  per- 
c^ved  that  the  earth,  by  its  axial  rotation  and 
the  mutual  attraction  ofthe  particles  of  niatter 
composing  its  mass,  must  be  fiattened  at  the 
poles,  and  he  determined  the  amount  of  tiiis 
flattening.  He  showed  that  the  spheroidal  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  diurnal 
motion,  would  cause  the  weights  of  bodies  at 
the  sunace  to  vary  in  different  latitudes;  and 
this  result  of  pure  theory  explained  a  singular 
fact  first  noticed  by  Richer,  the  French  astron- 
omer, who  had  found  in  1672  that  a  clock  reg- 
ulated to  mean  time  of  Paris  lost  2m.  28s.  did^ 
at  Oayenne,  within  5**  of  the  equator.  This  led 
him  to  an  explanation  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Xepler  and  others  before  him  had 
spoken  of  an  attraction  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  by  the  moon.  Newton  explained  the  tides. 
He  saw  that  the  masses  of  the  planetary  bodies 
could  be  determined  by  observing  the  effects 
of  their  mutual  attraction,  and  that  from  this 
cause  their  several  motions  would  be  disturbed. 
Thus  he  was  conducted  to  an  elucidation  of  tiie 
intricate  subject  of  the  moon's  motions,  which 
had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  astrono- 
mers. He  deduced  theoretically  the  two  lunar 
ineoualities  known  as  the  variation  and  the  an- 
nual equation,  and  also  the  progression  of  the 
apogee  and  the  regression  ofthe  nodes,  though 
it  was  reserved  for  the  mathematicians  of  the 
next  century  to  complete  tiie  lunar  theoij.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  made  any  pubhc  an- 
nouncement of  his  discoveries  before  Feb.  1685, 
when  he  sent  to  the  royid  society  a  paper  con- 
taining his  early  researches  on  centripetal 
forces;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  developed  his  thoughts  beyond 
the  substance  of  this  brief  essay.  Halley  had 
endeavored  in  1684  to  calculate  the  law  of 
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the  solar  force  directed  to  the  planets  moving 
in  ell^tical  orbits,  this  force  being  snbjeet  to 
continual  yariadon.  Failing,  he  had  applied 
to  his  firittids  in  London 'for  assistance.  Sir 
C&iristoi^er  Wren  plainlj  told  him  he  had 
given  mndi  thonght  to  the  problem,  hot  conld 
make  no  impression  npon  it.  Hooke  asserted 
that  he  had  solved  it,  bat  refnsed  to  ftimish 
his  demonstration.  Halley  then  consolted 
Newton,  and,  finding  to  his  delight  that  he  had 
gone  over  l^e  whole  ground,  indaoed  him  to 
communicate  to  the  royal  society  the  paper 
already  alluded  to.  In  April,  1685,  he  had  en- 
tered  seriouriy  upon  ^e  composition  of  the 
Prindpia.  Mr.  Kiffand,  m  his ''Historical  Es- 
say on  the  first  Publication  of  the  Ptincipia^ 
(Oxford,  1888,  p.  25),  has  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  this  faict,  that  ^e  Ftineipia  was  not  a 
protracted  compilation  from  memoranda  which 
might  have  been  written  down  mder  the  im- 
pression of  difEerent  trains  of  thought  It  had 
the  advantage  of  being  composed  by  one  con- 
tinued effort,  during  which  uie  mutual  bearing 
4>f  all  tiie  several  parts  was  vividly  presented 
to  the  author^s  mind.  Pemberton,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  «'  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Phi- 
losophy,''  states  that  the  Prineipia  was  com- 
posed in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  halfl  WhOe 
engaged  in  writing  ^e  Sdand  8d  books  (April, 
1687;,  he  was  called  from  his  seclusion  to  act 
as  one  of  the  delegates  i^pointed  to  defend  the 
university  a^^ainst  the  attacks  of  Einff  James  II. 
upon  its  privileges.  His  Lucadan  lectures  at 
this  time  were  not  attractive  to  the  students. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  amanuensis. 
Humphrey  Newton :  '*  So  fbw  went  to  hear,  and 
fewer  tiiat  underatood  him,  that  ofttimee  he  did 
in  a  manner,  for  want  of  hearers,  read  to  the 
walls."  On  the  presentation  of  Newton's  paper 
to  the  royal  society,  Hooke  raised  a  violent  re- 
clamation relative  to  the  asserted  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  He  had  as  eaily  as  1666 
arrived  at  very  accurate  notions  of  centripetal 
forces.  He  had  published  in  1674  a  wort: 
entitled  *'  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of 
Earth  from  Observations,''  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Grant  observes,  he  describes  the  general  nature 
of  gravity  with  remarkable  deimiess  and  accu- 
racy, (lliere  is  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
printed  in  1679.)  Bat  he  had  not  attempted  to 
comptlte  the  law  of  the  vuiation  of  the  force 
at  .different  distances  ft^m  the  centre,  which, 
as  applied  to  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets, 
was  tne  very  problem  which  had  bafiled  Halley 
and  Wren,  and  which  Newton  had  solved.  The 
pretensions  of  Hooke  called  forth  from  New- 
ton a  long  and  interesting  letter,  dated  June 
20,  1686,  in  which  he  recounts  tJie  progress  of 
his  researches,  and  intimates  his  resolution  to 
suppress  the  8d  book  of  his  work  rather  than 
have  his  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  a  contro- 
versy with  envious  rivals.  By  Halley's  per- 
suasion, however,  Newton  consented  to  let  the 
whole  appear,  and  as  a  compromise  pre&ced 
the  scholium  to  the  4th  proTOdtion  of  the  1st 
book  with  the  remark  that  Wren,  Hooke,  and 


^Haltey  had  all  fbund,  bv  means  (^  thercls&a 
between  the  periodic  times  and  the  diituwi, 
that  the  force  which  retains  the  cdeatiri  bo&i 
in  their  orbits  varies  according  to  the  infVN 
square  of  the  distuice.  In  Apnl,  1686,  the  la 
book  of  the  Prineipia  was  exhibited  at  thenyil 
society,  and  in  June  Halley  undertodE  the  pib- 
lication  of  it  at  his  own  expense,  sltbongk  it 
involved  him  in  considerate  pecuniarj  nk. 
About  midsummer  of  the  next  year  the  verk 
appeared  ft^mi  the  press.  ThenQmbtfofco|ii« 
printed  is  not  known.  Hie  original  priceeeuM 
to  have  been  lOt.  It  is  divided  into  8  boob 
The  1st  treats  of  motion  in  free  spaee;  ^11 
treats  chiefly  of  redsted  motion;  and  tiw  U 
deduces  from  tiiese  the  system  of  tiie  worii 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  (itoi) 
in  the  Astor  Ubrary,  New  York.  It  betn  the 
following  title  ^9^:  PhHo»pkim  Nettfftlk 
Prineipta  Mathemmea,  Imprimatur  JM  I, 
1686.  Lendini,  1687.  The  doctrines  of  tlte 
iVtnctjna,  like  all  discoveries  whioh  tend  to 
overtiirow  cherished  opinions,  were  hotiy  em- 
bated  for  many  years.  The  i^osoidijrof  Dee- 
cartes,  which  the  Newtonian  theories  stkudi 
supplanted,  was  predominant  throng^Mot  Ei- 
rope ;  and  such  was  the  disfiivor  wUch  ^ 
Newtonian  philosophy  met  with  eferywhew 
<m  the  continent,  that,  aocordingto  the  rensk 
of  Voltaire,  Newton  had  not  at  the  tiiBe<tf 
his  death  above  20  followers  out  of  Es^sii 
though  the  Prineipia  had  tiien  been  40  jmh 
before  the  world.  ^*The  language  of  ^ 
French  mathematicians,"  observes  the  i^^ 
of  the  "History  of  the  Inductive  8eienoea,^''ii 
Oartesian  for  almost  half  a  century  sfter  ^ 
pubUcadonoftiieiVffMnfpiaof  Newton."*  ""IV 
profound  and  intaricate  reasoning  wfaidi  Few- 
ton  was  compelled  to  adopt,**  says  Mr.  Gmt, 
"formed  a  serious  impediment  to  tiie  eiHy 
dissemination  of  his  doctrines.'*  The  WaA 
universities,  however,  early  introdooed  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  as  a  sutject  of  itadf. 
The  university  of  St.  Andrew's  hi  Scodoi 
took  the  lead  in  16iK),  followed  bf  Oi» 
bridge  in  1689,  and  by  Oxford  in  1704.  .^- 
Bentley  made  the  new  principles  the  biv^ 
a  theological  araumeut  in  the  Boyle  le^&m 
preachedin  London  in  16M-'8.— After thep^ 
lication  of  the  Prineipia^  Newton  was  eortw 
to  extend  and  develop  the  prindples  of  Ub^ 
loeophy  without  advancing  into  any  nev  wk 
of  science ;  and  even  these  developmeati  ap- 
pear to  have  been  based  for  the  most  P*^^ 
experiments  and  observations  previoufli^nMae. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  the  uniteratfffl 
parliament  in  1689,  and  again  in  1701;  w 
though  he  was  r^ected  in  1706,  those  w 

Esed  him  acknowledged  him  to  be  ^w 
'  of  the  university,"  but  considered  thit 
as  sent  to  "tempt  them  from  ^^^^ 
by  the  great  and  just  veneration  they  hid  w 
him."  In  the  spring  of  1689,  during  MereflH 
doice  in  London,  in  attendance  at  psrikm^ 
he  became  acquainted  with  John  Looke,  w 
in  the  year  of  the  publication  <^  the  Prv^^ 
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hid  eompleted  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
dentandmg."  A  firm  friendship  grew  np  be- 
tween these  great  men,  unbroken  till  the  death 
of  Locke  in  1704.  During  the  sitting  of  par- 
fiament  Newton  was  oaUed  from  London  to 
•ttend  the  death-bed  of  his  mother  (1689).  In 
the  sommer  of  the  same  year  he  made  the  ac- 

n*  taooeof  Hnyghens,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
on.  In  1 690  Ix>cke  and  others  of  his  friends 
tried  in  tain  to  pro<toe  for  him  a  lucratiye  em- 
ployment under  goyemment.  Their  failure 
toadied  him  keenly.  On  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament he  reeumed  his  philosophical  and  math- 
ematical studies  at  Cambridge.  After  this  his 
health  became  much  impaired.  In  DecL  1692| 
and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1698,  he  wrote  the  four  cele- 
brated letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  on  the  existence 
of  a  Deity.    Blot,  in  his  memoir  of  Newton, 

Elied  in  the  Biographie  urdverselle  in  1822, 
to  light  a  MS.  of  Hnyghens,  which  is 
yed  to  prove  that  Newton  was  suffer- 
ing'mider  derangement  of  mind  at  this  time. 
Though  the  low  state  of  his  health  gives  color 
to  Biotas  startling  statement,  the  argument 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.  He  was 
sreatly  affected  about  the  beginning  of  1692 
bj  the  loss  of  valuable  HSS.,  which  were  con- 
Bomed  in  his  study  by  the  upsettingof  a  candle 
while  he  was  away  at  chapel.  "Every  one," 
mnarks  Mr.  Abraham  Pryme,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  at  the  time,  "thought 
he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himsetf  for  a  month 
after."  The  notable  story  of  his  little  dos 
Diamond  having  occasioned  the  mischief  ana 
of  Newton's  remarkable  equanimity  on  see- 
ing what  had  hf^pened,  Brewster  considers 
a  fidion.  During  this  and  the  following  year 
his  health  continned  poor,  and  he  certdnly 
fen  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  his  reason' was  un- 
seated. A  rumor  went  abroad  however  to 
that  effect,  and  we  find  Leibnitz  congratulating 
Hnyghens,  in  a  letter  of  June  22,  1694,  on 
Newton's  recovery.  In  a  letter  to  Pepys, 
dated  Sept  13, 1698,  and  one  to  Locke  about 
the  same  time,  there  are  evidences  of  loss  of 
jndgment  Pepys  at  any  rate  says  of  his  let- 
*ter,  it  was  ^*-  so  surprisiog  to  me  for  the  incon- 
sistency of  every  part  of  it  as  to  put  me  into 
great  disorder  by  it,  lest  it  should  arise  from 
that  whidi  of  all  mankind  I  should  least  dread 
from  him  and  most  lament  for — I  mean  a  dis- 
oompoflure  in  head  or  mind,  or  both."  A  fort- 
ni^t  after  this  letter  was  written,  Newton 
told  a  common  friend  "  that  he  had  writ  a 
^wy  odd  letter  to  Pepys  at  which  he  was  much 
concerned ;"  adding  "  that  it  was  in  a  distemper 
tiiat  mudi  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him 
awake  for  above  5  nights  together."  Not  many 
^JB  after  his  painfiu  letter  to  Locke  was  writ* 
ton  he  wrote  again  with  child-like  simplicity 
aod  t^demess,  asking  to  be  forgiven  for  think- 
%  in  of  him,  and  subscribing  himself:  "  Tour 
most  humble  and  unfortunate  servant."  The 
tone  of  Lodce^s  noble  reply  to  this  (Oct.  5, 


1698^  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  attribute 
his  mend^s  mistakes  to  mental  alienation. — 
About  this  time  began  the  celebrated  quarrel  be- 
tween Newton  and  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer 
royal,  which  was  only  terminated  by  Flam- 
steed's  death  (1719).  They  had  been  on  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy  till  1696,  when  a  coolness 
began  to  spring  up.  Newton  was  engaged 
on  his  lunar  theory,  and  required  observations 
of  the  moon's  places.  Flamsteed,  who  at  his 
own  expense  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  proper  instruments,  was  the  only  one  who 
could  ftimish  the  observations.  They  were 
supplied,  though  not  as  promptly  as  Newton 
wished.  Oomplaint  followed,  with  little  out- 
breaks of  temper  on  both  sides.  Newton  was 
at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  Flamsteed  saw 
the  vast  importance  of  his  own  labors,  then 
unappreciated,  but  since  ftiUy  allowed.  Halley, 
devoted  to  Newton,  doubtless  jealous  of  Ham- 
steed,  and  wishing  to  supi)lant  him,  embittered 
the  difference,  if  indeea  it  was  not  primarily 
his  instigation  that  kept  the  ouarrel  alive. 
There  seems  to  have  been  on  both  sides  a  cor- 
dial animosity,  which  neither  Newton's  habit- 
ual forbearance,  e<juanimity,  and  love  of  peace, 
nor  Flamsteed's  smcere  piety,  could  prevent 
from  bursting  out  afresh  on  every  occasion. 
The  quarrel  culminated  in  the  publication,  un- 
der Halley 's  name,  of  Flamsteed's  celestial  obser- 
vations, which  Halley  had  mutilated.  This  act, 
for  which  no  sufficient  excuse  has  been  adduced, 
roused  Flamsteed's  indignation ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  parties,  when  Flam- 
steed declared  that  he  haa  been  robbed  of  his 
labors,  Newton  was  provoked  into  the  use  of 
unseemly  epithets  toward  him,  *^  of  which 
'puppy'  was  the  least."  Three  fourths  of  the 
edition  afterward  falling  into  Flamsteed's  pos- 
session, he  burned  it,  *^as  a  sacrifice  to  heav- 
enly truth."  When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
nary homage  which  was  everywhere  rendered 
to  Newton,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  resented  Flamsteed's  refusal  to  pay  him 
deference ;  nor,  when  we  consider  Flamsteed's 
hot  temper,  and  the  wrongs  or  supposed  wrongs 
under  which  he  smarted,  can  we  blame  him 
for  want  of  respect  toward  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary.— ^Through  the  patronage  of  Oharles 
Montague,  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  af- 
terward earl  of  Halifax,  Newton  received  in 
1695  the  appointment  of  warden  of  the  mint, 
worth  between  £600  and  £600  a  year ;  and  in 
1699  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  the 
mint,  worth  £1,200  to  £1,600,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  situa- 
tion his  chemical  knowledge  was  of  great  use ; 
and  in  effecting  the  recoinage  which  was  com- 
pleted toward  the  dose  of  1699,  his  services 
were  so  highly  appreciated  that  the  ohanx^ellor 
of  the  ex(uiequer  declared  that  he  could  not 
have  carried  it  on  without  his  assistance.  On 
his  promotion  he  appointed  Mr.  Whiston  to  be 
his  deputy  at  Cambridge,  with  the  ftill  profits 
of  the  plaice ;  and  in  1701  he  resigned  the  chair. 
In  1699  he  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
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academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  chosen 
preddent  of  tiie  rojH  society  in  1703,  and  an- 
nually reelected  daring  his  life.  In  1705  he 
was  knitted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1718  he 
commonicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  society  on 
the  different  kinas  of  years  in  use  among  the 
nations  of  antionity ;  it  was  published  in  the 
(( Giuitleman^s  Magazine"  for  Jan.  1755,  and  the 
original  is  in  the  British  museum.  In  1717  he 
prepared  two  reports  on  the  state  of  the  coin- 
age, which  were  laid  before  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. They  were  foUowed  by  a  proclama- 
tion in  Dec  1717,  reducing  the  value  of  guineas 
from  21«.  6i.  to  21«.^In  1705  began  the  fsk- 
mous  dispute  with  Leibnitz.  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, it  is  now  clear,  were  both  original  invent- 
ors of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  Newton  being 
the  earlier.  Leibnitz,  however,  published  his 
method  in  1684,  while  Newton^s  did  not  appear 
till  20  years  later.  The  geometry  of  the  for- 
mer spread  rapidly  over  Elurope ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  inventor,  and  Newton,  in 
the  fir^  edition  of  the  Pmctoia,  acknowl- 
edged his  claims  as  an  independent  inventor. 
In  1699  a  remark  was  dropped  in  the  royal 
society  casting  suspicion  upon  the  originality 
of  Leibnitz^s  discovery.  Leibnitz  replied  in 
the  Leipsic  Journal  without  asperity,  asserting 
his  claim.  On  Jan.  1, 1705,  the  same  publica- 
tion criticized  with  marked  severity  Newton^s 
"  Quadrature  of  Curves,"  then  lately  published, 
in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  was  for  the 
first  time  announced  to  the  world,  asserting  in 
effect  that  the  fiuzionary  method  was  not  an 
original  discovery.  Newton  and  his  friends 
were  Justly  indignant,  and  Keill,  an  astrono- 
mer, undertook  his  defence,  but  was  Ji)etrayed 
into  doing  similar  injustice  to  Leibnitz,  charff- 
inff  him  m  effect  with  having  borrowed  his 
calculus  from  hints  thrown  out  by  Newton. 
Leibnitz  appealed  to  the  royal  society,  which 
appointed  a  commission  in  the  premises.  Their 
report,  which  vindicates  Newton's  claims,  forms 
what  is  called  the  Oommerdum  EpUtolieum 
(1712) ;  for  the  contents  of  which,  as  also  of  a 
2d  edition  with  a  review  entitled  Becemio 
(1722),  Newton  was  himself  fdlly  responsible. 
In  a  new  edition,  edited  by  MM.  Biot  and  Lefort 
(Paris,  4to.,  1856),  this  report  is  shown  to  be 
in  many  points  unfair.  In  1718  John  Bemou- 
illi  entered  the  quarrel  with  the  declaration : 
''  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  fiuxion- 
ary  calculus  was  invented  before  the  differen- 
tial." An  issue  so  manifestly  false  shows  not 
only  the  spirit  of  the  continental  party,  but 
also,  siace  Leibnitz  allowed  at  least  the  state- 
ment to  pass  uncorrected,  what  must  have  been 
theur  provocation.  The  dissension  continued 
without  abatement  up  to  Leibnitz^s  death 
(1716).  Nor  did  Newton  stop  there.  He  pub- 
li^ed  soon  after  what  Biot  characterizes  as  a 
**  bitter  refutation."  In  the  Ist  edition  of  the 
Prineipia  (book  ii.,  scholium  to  lemma  2)  jus- 
tice was  done  to  Leibnitz's  claim.  In  the  8d 
edition  (1725)  another  scholium  is  substituted, 
ki  which  Leibnitz's  name  is  not  mentioned. — 


During  his  reddence  at  Oambridge  Kewtoo 
was  in  the  habit,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  of  refresb- 
ing  himself  with  history  and  chroncdogy  when 
he  was  weary  with  other  studies."  Hence  grew 
up  a  system  of  chronology,  which,  howe?«r, 
was  very  imperfect  and  only  existed  in  sept- 
rate  pi^rs  till  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterwiid 
queen  consort  of  George  H.),  who  enjoyed  the 
privOeffe  of  his  conversation  during  the  litter 
part  of  his  life,  revested  «  copy  of  it  for  her 
private  use.  The  MS.  after  some  vein  wv 
printed  in  Paris  (1725)  surreptitiouslj,  and  in- 
volved Newton  in  an  annoying  controTersffin 
consequence  of  which  he  was  induced  to  lin- 
pare  a  larger  work  which  was  intermpUaby 
Ids  death.  It  appeared  toward  the  end  of 
1727,  under  the  title,  "  The  Chronology  of  An- 
dent  Kingdoms  amended,  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Short  Ohronide  from  the  first  Memory  of 
Things  in  Europe  to  the  C!onqnest  of  Persia^ 
Alexander  the  Great."  Hb  system  was  baaed  on 
the  astronomical  observations  of  the  andenti— 
Fi^vious  to  1692  Newton  was  known  by  die 
appellation  of  an  ^^  excellent  divine."  It  ii 
therefore  probable  that  his  posthumons  pi^ 
on  religious  subjects  were  composed  in  the  pnme 
of  life,  at  Oambridge.  His  *'  ObseryatioDS  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John'^  appeared  in  London  in  1788  (ito.). 
His  *' Historical  Account  of  two  NotaUeCor 
ruptions  of  Scripture,^'  madnly  con^KMcd  prior 
to  1690,  but  finished  in  that  year,  was  first  pab- 
lished  in  London  in  1754,  under  the  errooeoai 
titie  of  "  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
H.  Le  Olerc.*'  In  some  catalogues  of  Newton^ 
works  another  edition  is  mentioned,  entitled 
"Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Clarke,  late  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland"  (1794). 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  entire 
in  Horsley^s  edition  of  Newton's  works,  under 
the  tide,  "mstorical  Account  of  two  Kotir 
ble  Oorruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  i 
Friend."  That  friend  was  probably  Lod^e.  Id 
this  work  he  considers  the  two  noted  texts, 
1  John  V.  7,  and  1  TiuL  iii  16.  The  former  be 
attempts  to  prove  spurious,  and  the  latter  be 
consiaers  a  mlse  reading.  There  is  no  do&U 
that  Newton  was  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Trinity.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  seTeni  of 
his  private  papers  in  Sir  D.  Brewster^s  memoir 
places  the  fact  of  his  entertaining  Arian  ofiia- 
ions  beyond  question.  About  the  beginoi^ 
of  1691  Locke  contemplated  going  to  HoUand, 
and  Newton  sent  him  the  above  tract  in  i^<^ 
confidence,  requesting  him  to  take  it  vith  bun 
and  procure  its  translation  and  publication  m 
French,  anonymously,  as  is  evident;  the  (^^ 
being  apparentiy  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of 
biblical  critics  before  bringing  it  out  nnder  hie 
own  name  in  Engli^.  Locke  abandoned  b^ 
intention  of  visiting  Holland,  but  sent  the  )& 
to  his  friend  Le  Olerc  in  that  country,  ^ 
kept  it  in  his  possession  till  January  of  the  next 
year,  when  he  informed  Lodce  that  he  wi» 
about  to  publish  it  in  Latin.  Newton,  hearing 
of  this  became  alarmed  at  therisk  of  deteotiooi 
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tnd  stopped  the  publication.  At  Ms  death  he 
left  many  MSS.  on  religions  subjects,  which 
hare  never  been  published.  Beside  a  Latin 
dissertation  on  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Jews, 
printed  in  1787  among  the  miscellaneous  works 
of  Mr.  John  Greaves,  Newton's  only  other  pub- 
lished religious  writings  are  the  four  celebrated 
letters  addressed  to  Dt,  Bentley,  first  printed 
in  1756.  They  are  directed  against  atheism, 
and  aim  to  show  that  matter  could  never  have 
arrayed  itself  in  its  present  forms  without  a 
divine  power  being  impressed  upon  it.  Except 
a  short  tract  on  the  nature  of  adds,  his  only 
chemical  paper  is  one  printed  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions''  for  March  and  April, 
1701  (pp.  824-829),  under  the  title  of  JScala 
Oraduum  Calorii,  It  contains  a  comparative 
scale  of  temperatures,  from  that  of  melting  ice 
to  that  of  a  small  kitchen  coal  fire.  To  the 
8d  English  edition  of  the  "  Cities"  are  append- 
ed a  number  of  queries,  the  18th  and  24th  of 
which  contain  his  opinions  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  elastic  ether  diffused  through  all 
space,  "  much  subtiler  than  air."  In  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's **  Collections  for  the  History  of  Grant- 
ham" is  ^ven  "a remarkable  and  curious  con- 
Tersation  between  Sir  Isaac  and  Mr.  Gonduitt," 
his  nephew-in-law,  in  which  he  speculates 
about  planetary  bodies  having  issued  from  the 
pm,  and  returning  again  at  length  to  replenish 
its  fires. — ^During  the  last  20  years  of  his  life, 
which  he  spent  in  London,  the  charge  of  his 
domestic  concerns  devolved  upon  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Catharine  Conduitt  For  2  or  8  years 
prior  to  1725  he  had  been  a  good  deal  troubled 
with  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  accompanied 
with  cough  and  gout.  In  January  of  that  year 
he  was  seized  with  violent  cough  and  infiam- 
mation  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  removed  his  residence  to  Kensington,  where 
his  health  improved.  From  this  time  the 
dotieB  of  his  office  at  the  mint  were  discharged 
by  Mr.  Conduitt  On  Feb.  28,  1727,  he  went 
to  London  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal 
society,  and  became  greatly  fatigued.  His  old 
compWnt  returned  with  increased  violence, 
and  soon  proved  fataL  He  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  his  rela- 
tives aevoted  £500  for  the  purpose  of  a  monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  in  1781.  Though 
he  had  accumulated  a  personal  estate  worth  at 
his  death  £82,000,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
lived  narrowly.  Brewster  states  that  he  lived 
in  London  ^^in  very  handsome  style,  and  kept 
his  carriage  with  an  establishment  of  8  male 
and  8  female  servants.  .  .  .  His  generosity 
and  charity  had  no  bounds,  and  he  used  to 
remark  that  they  who  gave  away  nothing  till 
they  died,  never  gave  at  all."  To?  his  rela- 
,  tires  in  particular  he  was  lavish.  He  was  of 
niedinm  stature,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  old  age 
he  had  a  fine  head  of  hair^  as  white  as  silver, 
without  any  baldness.  He  never  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  it  is  stated  never  lost  more  than 
one  tooth  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Bishop  At- 


terbury,  speaking  of  the  last  20  years  of  his 
life,  says :  '*  He  had  something  languid  in  hia 
look  and  manner^  which  did  not  raise  any 
great  expectation  m  those  who  did  not  know 
him."  "He  spoke  very  little  in  company," 
observes  Mr.  Thomas  Heame,  "so  that  his 
conversation  was  not  agreeable."  Though  im- 
patient of  onposition  and  stupidity,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  overweening  opinion  of  him- 
self. Alluding  to  his  discoveries  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  he  says :  "  If  I  have  done  the  pub- 
lic any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing 
but  industry  and  patient  thought"  When 
asked  how  he  arrived  at  his  discoveries,  he  re- 
plied: "I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before 
me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slow- 
ly by  little  and  little  into  a  fdll  and  clear 
light."  Thus  was  produced  the  Frincipia,  to 
which  Laplace  assigns  "  a  preeminence  above 
all  the  other  productions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect." The  house  in  which  Newton  was  bom 
was  purchased  in  1858  by  Miss  Charlwood  of 
Grantham,  to  be  pulled  down,  that  a  scien- 
tific college  might  be  erected  on  its  site.  His 
statue  was  inaugurated  at  Grantham,  Sept  21, 
1868.  His  dwelling  house,  with  an  observatory 
which  he  built  on  the  top,  still  remains  in  St 
Martin's  street,  London,  and  is  a  place  of  scien- 
tific pilgrimage. — Beside  the  1st  edition  of  the 
Prineipia  above  noticed,  a  2d  was  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1718,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Cotes,  whose  correspondence  with  Newton 
at  the  time  has  been  published  (London,  1850). 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Edleston.  A  8a 
edition  appeared  in  London  in  1726  (4to.), 
edited  by  Pemberton;  a  4th  in  1729  (2  vols. 
8vo..  London),  Englished  by  Motte ;  \md  a  5tii 
in  178(V(2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  Several  edi- 
tions have  been  published  on  the  continent, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Jesuits'  edi- 
tion (4  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1789-'42),  repub- 
lished in  Glasgow  under  the  editorship  of 
Wright  (4  vols,  8vo.,  1822).  A  Latm  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Optics,"  by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared 
in  1706  (4to.,  London),  for  which  Newton 
presented  the  translator  with  £500.  Many 
other  editions  have  been  published.  Of  the 
"  Universal  Arithmetic"  there  are  several  edi- 
tions, both  English  and  continental.  The  "  Op- 
tical Lectures"  appeared  in  London  in  1728; 
"Fluxions,"  in  English,  with  a  couMnentary, 
in  1786.  His  principal  works  were  collected 
and  published  by  Bishop  Horsley  (5  vols.  4to., 
London,  1779-'85).  Elis  communications  to 
the  royal  society  are  comprised  in  vols.  vii.  to 
xi.  of  the  "  Transactions."— See  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1855),  and  the  other  works  cited.  • 

NEWTON,  John,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  London  in  July,  1725,  died  there,  Dec. 
21,  1807.  After  attendinff  school  at  Stratford 
in  Essex  from  his  8th  to  his  10th  year,  he  ac- 
companied his  father,  who  was  master  of  a  ship, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
quently made  several  trips.    In  his  19th  year 
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he  was  seized  bj  a  press  gang  and  taken  on 
board  the  Harwich  man-of-war,  where  however, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  he  was 
made  a  midshipman.  While  the  ship  lay  at 
Plymouth  he  deserted,  but  was  soon  caught, 
flogged,  and  degraded,  and  afterward  treated 
with  such  severity  that  he  wiUingly  exchanged 
into  an  African  trader  oflf  Madeira.  This  snip 
he  left  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  hired  himself  out 
as  a  laborer  to  a  slave  trader  in  the  island  of 
Benanoes;  and  there  he  remained  till  1747. 
In  this  year  an  English  captain  arrived  at  Sier- 
ra Leone,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  bring 
him  back ;  but  nothing  but  the  recollection  of 
Mary  Catlett,  a  Kentish  girl  to  whom  he  had 
become  attached  before  he  left  England,  in- 
duced him  to  return.  On  the  homeward  voy- 
age the  perils  to  which  he  was^  subjected  re- 
vived the  religious  impressions  which  he  had 
early  received  from  his  mother.  In  1750  he 
married  "MSss  Catlett.  Shortly  afterward  he 
commanded  a  Liverpool  slave  ship,  was  en- 
gaged in  that  business  4  years,  and  confesses 
that,  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  it,  **  he  never 
had  the  least  scruples  as  to  its  lawfulness.*' 
But  growing  disgusted  with  the  occupation, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  Aug.  1755,  the  sit- 
*  nation  of  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
While  in  Africa  he  had  studied  Eudid,  and  dur- 
ing his  voyages  had  taught  himself  Latin ;  and 
he  now  devoted  his  time  to  acquiring  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  He  engaged  zealously  in  the  re- 
ligious movement  origmated  by  Wesley  and 
Whitefleld,  and  in  1758  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  for  holy  orders,  but  was  refused 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity.  In  April,  1764^ 
however,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of 
lincoln  and  appointed  curate  of  Olney  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  shortly  afterw&rd  was 
induced  to  publish  an  autobiography,  entitled 
^*  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  some  Remarkable 
and  Interesting  Particulars  in  the  Life  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton."  At  Olney  he  remained 
nearly  16  years,  forming  a  very  dose  friend- 
ship with  the  poet  Oowper,  in  oo^junotion 
witii  whom  he  wrote  the  "  Olney  Hynms."  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St, 
Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  Lombard  street,  Lon- 
don, where  he  rem^ed  till  his  death,  preach- 
ing three  times  a  week  even  when  more  than 
80  years  old.  To  all  entreaties  to  stop,  he  re- 
plied: ''What!  shall  the  old  African  blas- 
phemer stop  while  he  can  speak  ?"  In  doctrinal 
opinions  he  was  a  Oalvinist,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  the  so  called  evangelical  party 
in  the  church  of  England.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned' a  volume  of  "Six  Dis- 
courses" (1760);  a  series  of  "Letters  on  Reli- 
gion" (1762),  under  the  signatures  of  Omicron 
and  Vigil;  "Oardiphonia;"  and  a  "Review  of 
Ecdesiastical  History"  (Svo.,  1770),  beside  nu- 
merous sermons  and  tracts.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  1816  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  London),  ffis  fife  was  written  by  the 
Eev.  Richard  Cecil  (London,  1808). 


NEWTON,  BoBSBT,  D.D.,  a  Soottish  dm- 
man,  born  Sept.  8, 1780,  died  April  80,  IwL 
In  early  life  he  joined  the  Wesleyan  churdi 
and  became  a  preacher.  In  1808  he  was  q>- 
pointed  to  the  Glasgow  circuit,  where  he  it- 
tended  the  lectures  in  the  university  on  ^rm- 
ity  and  philosophy.  He  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  president  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  deliver  a  series  of  sermons  bdbre  tint 
body  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  fulfilled  the 
appointment  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
conference.  In  1812  he  became  known  ii 
London  as  a  sneaker  at  public  meetings,  par- 
ticularly in  benalf  of  the  British  and  fordgn 
Bible  society.  From  London  he  was  remoT^ 
to  Wakefield,  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  conference, 
and  subsequently  president.  At  the  oentenaiy 
conference  held  in  Liverpool  in  1889,  he  wu 
appointed  delegate  to  the  general  c<HifereQce 
of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  church  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  His  firot  sermon  in  America  wsi 
delivered  in  New  York,  April  26,  1840 ;  asd 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  he  attracted 
large  crowds  to  his  ministry.  His  first  ap- 
pointment in  Baltimore,  where  the  general  con- 
ference was  held,  created  such  an  excitement 
that  long  before  the  hour  of  service  the  diureh 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  streets  axonnd 
were  filled  with  people  anxious  to  hear  him. 
Finding  no  church  large  enough  to  contain 
his  audience,  permission  was  granted  him  to 

E reach  in  Monument  square,  where  he  was 
stened  to  by  16,000  people.  He  subseqneotlj 
preached  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  Washington.  One  of  his  most  effec- 
tive addresses  was  delivered  in  the  Tabemack, 
New  York,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Bible  society  in  1840. 

NEWTON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  Lichfield,  Jwl  1,  1704,  died  in  1782. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Gam- 
bridge,  took  orders  in  1729,  received  the  cnracy 
of  St.  George*s,  Hanover  square,  London,  and 
afterward  that  of  Grosvenor  ch^>el,  and  in 
1744  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Bath  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  He  was  chosen  in 
1747  lecturer  of  St  George's,  Hanover  sqnare. 
In  1761  he  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in 
1768  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  l749-'52  he  pnb- 
lished  the  first  critical  edition  of  MUten'f 
"  Poetical  Works"  with  variorum  notes  (3  vols. 
4to.).  His  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies^ 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1754-'8)  became  very  popolar, 
and  were  translated  into  German  ^d  DanidL 
A  collected  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in 
1782  f8  vols.  4to.,  London). 

NE Y,  MioHEL,  duke  of  Elchinsen  and  prince 
of  the  Moskva,  a  French  marah^,  bom  in  Sar- 
relouis,  Jan.  10, 1769,  executed  in  Paris,  I>ee. 
7,  1815.  The  son  of  a  cooper,  he  was  first  an 
errand  boy  or  under  clerk  in  a  notary's  office; 
but  enlisting  in.  the  army  at  the  age  of  18^  he 
was  soon  promoted,  and  when  the  revolution 
of  1789  broke  out  was  sub-lieutenant  in  a  re^ 
ment  of  hussars.    In  1794  he  was  a  captain  in 
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t2ie  trmj  of  the  Sambre  and  If  eiise  under  Jonr- 
dan,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Kl^ber, 
who  caused  him  to  be  promoted,  and  aent  him 
on  several  expeditions  which  proved  successful 
and  procured  nim  the  surname  of  Vinfatigahle. 
Daring  the  campaign  of  1796  he  distinguished 
himself  in  ^e  battles  of  Altenkirchen,  Wtlrz- 
borg,  and  Forchheim.    In  1797,  under  Hoche, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
for  his  gallantry  in  an  engagement  on  the  Red- 
mtz,  and  by  a  brilliant  charge  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Neuwied  (April  18).    A  few 
days  later,  during  a  skirmish  at  Diemsdoif^  his 
impetuosity  led  to  his  being  taken  prisoner, 
but  he  was  forthwith  exchanged.    In  1799  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  under  Bernadotte,  and  at 
the  head  of  150  men  surprised  Mentz,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  division.    He  now  served  under  Mass^a, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube;  and  when  that  general  concentrated 
his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  lamat  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  combined  Austrians 
and  Russians  under  Suwaroff,  Key,  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  c<»'ps,  kept  the  archduke 
Charles  at  bay,  and  thus  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Zftrich,  bywhich  France  was 
preserved  from  invasion.    He  approved  of  the 
eMtp  i^itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire.    Under  Mo- 
'  reau  he  participated  in  most  of  the  engagements 
that  marked  the  spring  campaign  of  1800  in 
Germany,  and  during  the  winter  was  engaged 
in  the  celebrated  victory  of  Hohenlinden  (Dec 
3),  which  brought  Austria  to  terms.    During 
the  peace  which  followed  he  married,  by  Bona- 
parte's advice,  MUe.  Augui^  a  schoolmate  and 
bosom  friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais.    He 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and 
nuiiister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  and  in 
1803  was  placed  in  command  of  the  6th  corps 
at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  the  French 
&nnj  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  £ng- 
Ittod.   He  was  still  there  when,  on  Napoleoirs 
acce^on  to  the  empire,  he  received,  as  ^*  a  re- 
ward for  his  long  series  of  heroic  deeds,"  the 
title  of  marshal.    On  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  1805,  he  led  one  of  the  corps  of  the  great 
tnn/  which,  under  command  of  the  emperor 
l^imself,  crossed  tJie  Rhine  to  subdue  Austria. 
He  disj^yed  his  wonted  energy,  particularly 
at  ElcMngen,  where  he  not  only  evinced  great 
generalship,  but  "  fought  as  bravely  as  any  pri- 
vate,'' and  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchin- 
P^   He  forced  Mack  into  Uhn  by  his  skilful 
iBsnceuvres,  penetrated  into  the  I^ol,  routed 
^  archduke  John,  took  possession  of  that 
Pfonnee,  and  seconded  the  operations  which 
Ijenilted  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Prussian  campaign  (1806-^7)  afforded  new 

Xtonities  for  the  display  of  his  unrivalled 
try ;  he  was  instrumental  in  the  victory 
of  Jena,  forced  Magdeburg  to  capitulate,  was 
|he  first  to  face  the  Rusdans  when  they  enter- 
M  the  lists,  rescued  his  ooUeague  Bernadotte 


at  MiohruDgen,  defeated  the  Prussiang  under 
Lestoca,  held  his  ground  in  the  dreadful  but 
undecided  contest  at  Eylau,  and  finally  deter- 
mined the  triumph  of  the  French  army  at 
Friedland.  Here  he  was  in  command  of  the 
right  wing,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
and  stormed  the  town.  Napoleon,  as  he  watch- 
ed him  passing  unterrified  through  a  shower 
of  balls,  exclaimed :  *^  That  man  is  a  Hon ;"  and 
henceforth  the  army  styled  him  le  hrate  de$ 
hra/vet.  Being  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  1808, 
he  took  possesnon  of  the  Asturias  and  Galida, 
attacked  Portugal  with  some  success,  and, 
when  the  French  army  under  Mass^na  was 
compeUed  to  faU  back,  protected  its  retreat 
with  great  akiU.  He  was  neverthcdess  recaUed 
to  France,  Napoleon's  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity beiiu;  somewhat  shaken ;  and  for  nearly 
two  years  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  disgrace.  But 
his  services  were  wanted  for  the  Russian- war 
in  1812,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command. 
He  defeated  the  Russians  at  Krasnoi,  shared 
in  the  capture  of  Smolensk,  and  bore  himself 
so  heroicaUy  at  the  battle  of  Borodino  that 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Elohingen  JbTapoleon 
added  that  of  prince  of  the  Moekva.  He  re- 
mained exposed  during  the  whole  day  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  while  he  occasionally  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  stoop  or  He  down  in  order 
to  avoid  the  discharges  of  artillery,  he  himself 
stood  immovably  erect  But  it  was  during  the 
disastrous  retreat  that  he  proved,  as  Napoleon 
said,  that  ^^his  soul  was  tempered  with  steeL" 
For  several  days  he  had  been  separated  from 
the  army  and  was  thought  to  be  lost,  when,  at 
the  head  of  his  dreadfuHy  reduced  corps,  he 
reappeared,  having  defeated  aU  the  Russian 
troops  that  obstructed  his  way.  When  Napo- 
leon left  the  army,  andMurat  himself  fiea  aa 
if  in  despair,  Ney  showed  an  iron  wiH  sup- 
ported by  iron  strength ;  he  saved  aH  that  could 
oe  saved  in  this  terrible  wreck.  On  his  arrival 
at  Hanau,  resardless  of  past  fatigues  and  suffer- 
ings, he  worked  day  and  night  to  organize  the 
new  army  which  was  to  make  another  stand 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Europe.  He  fig- 
ured conspicuously  at  Ltltzen,  Bautzen,  Dres- 
den, and  Leipsic;  and  when  the  French  army 
evacuated  Germany,  he  commanded  the  rear 
guard.  France  was  now  invaded  (1814);  he 
fought  to  the  last  against  the  advancing  enemy, 
in  the  battles  of  Brienne,  Montmirail,  OraonncL 
and  ChMons-sur-Mame.  But  though  he  fulfiHed 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  this  last  crisis,  he  found 
himself  quite  bewHdered  when  launched  on 
the  sea  of  poHtics.  He  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  insist  upon  Napoleon's  abdication,  and 
is  even  charged  with  having  acted  in  the  rudest 
manner  toward  the  faUen  emperor.  On  his 
deposition  beingdeclared,  April  11, 1815,  Ney 
flew  to  Louis  XYni.,  who  welcomed  him  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  distinctions ;  he  made  him  a  peer  of 
France,  grand  officer  of  ike  order  of  St.  Louia 
chief  of  nearly  the  whole  Frendi  cavalry,  and 
commander  of  the  6th  nulitary  district,  the 
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head-quarters  of  w.iioh  was  at  Besancon.  On 
hearing  of  Napoleon^s  landing  at  Oannes,  he 
repairs  to  his  post,  after  promising  nnder 
oath  to  Lonis  XVIII.  that  he  would  hring  him 
the  fbgitiye  from  Elba  a  *^  prisoner  in  an  iron 
cage.''  He  no  doubt  intended  to  keep  his 
word ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  he  saw 
his  old  oompamons  flocking  aronnd  the  em- 
peror, when  his  own  troops  called  anxiously 
opon  him  to  lead  them  to  their  chief,  he  could 
not  resist  the  contagion,  seconded  perhaps  by 
the  impulse  of  his  own  feelings;  he  prodiumed 
Napoleon  the  only  legitimate  soyereign  of 
France,  and  hastened  to  Join  him  at  Auzerre. 
He  returned  with  him  to  Paris,  which  they 
entered  Harch  20,  1815.  In  less  than  8 
months  afterward  they  were  marching  to 
Belgium,  Ney  leading  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army.  He  fought  (June  1 6)  all  day  long 
at  Quatre-Bras;  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  his  terrible  attack  upon  La  Haie-8ainte,  he 
displayed  an  energy,  a  boldness,  and  a  disre- 
gard of  his  own  life,  worthy  of  his  most  bril- 
Bant  days.  He  had  no  fewer  than  5  horses 
killed  under  him.  But  in  the  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  June  22,  he  openly  declared 
that  every  thing  was  lost,  that  the  enemy 
oould  come  in  whenever  iter  pleased,  and 
that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  was 
to  open  negotiations.  This,  at  such  a  time, 
was  little  short  of  treason.  He  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  provisional  government;  and 
the  king,  on  his  return,  issued  against  him  and 
several  others,  on  July  14,  a  decree  of  pro- 
scription. Ney  had  vainly  hoped  that  his 
life  would  be  protected  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  He  at  first  escaped  to 
Auvergne,  but  was  discovered  and  arrested  in 
October,  brought  to  Paris,  and  arrai^ed  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  consisting  of  Marshals 
Moncey,  Augerean,  Mass^na,  and  Jourdan. 
These  old  brothers  in  arms  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  a  legal  technicality  to  declare 
their  incompetency  to  judge  him ;  and  the  case 
was  consequently  transferred  to  the  court  of 
peers.  Here  the  m^orlty  consisted  of  his 
political  or  personal  enemies,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  able  defence  of  his  counsel,  Dupin 
and  Bernrer,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  on 
Dec.  6.  He  now  resumed  all  his  self-possession 
and  firmness.  On  the  foUowing  morning,  after 
taking  a  short  and  touching  farewell  of  his 
wife  and  sons,  he  was  marched  to  the  end  of 
the  Luxembourg  garden ;  there,  placing  him- 
self in  firont  of  the  troops  who  were  to  shoot 
him,  throwing  his  hat  away,  and  pressing  his 
right  hand  to  hb  heart,  he  cried:  ^^Vke  la 
France /  Fellow  soldiers,  fire  here!"  He 
was  killed  instantly.  This  execution,  which 
was  warranted  by  no  political  necessity, 
deeply  wounded  the  popular  feding ;  and  Ar- 
mand  Oarrel  echoed  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
when,  some  years  later,  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  himself  had  been  arraigned, 
he  declared  that  the  death  of  Ney  was  an 


abominable  assassination.  Ney  was  bnmi 
on  the  8th  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  LaduneL 
His  Mem4nre8  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1838)  were  pnl^ 
ed  by  his  widow  and  aons,  and  Dmnooliii  hai 
given  a  full  account  of  his  trial  {Ektoire  em- 
pUte  du  prociB  du  Mar^ehal  Key^  2  vols.  8fi^ 
1815).  Attempts  were  subsequently  msdi  it 
various  times  to  have  the  sentence  reversed^ 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  but  they  fiafled.  It  wy 
however  cancelled  by  public  opinion,  uidt 
bronze  statue  was  erected  to  lam  in  1854  oq 
the  spot  where  he  was  executed.  Nejkfti 
sons,  Joseph  Napol6on,  Michel,  Engine,  vA 
Edgar. — Joseph  NAPoiloir,  prince  of  Um 
Moskva,  bom  May  8, 1808,  died  July  26, 1857. 
He  married  in  1828  the  daughter  of  Jioqoes 
Laffitte,  the  banker,  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  after  the  reToh- 
tion  of  1880,  and  was  promoted  to  a  peengi 
in  1881,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  cham- 
ber until  1841,  after  solemnly  protesting  aguut 
his  father's  condenmation.  In  1848  ne  sid«d 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  club  which  sent  a  ^*  democratic  foraga 
legion"  of  1,800  men  to  aid  in  the  revoliitioo 
of  Baden.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie 
legislative  assembly  by  the  departments  of  Mo- 
selle and  Eure-et-Loir  in  1849,  and  atttcbed 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  prince  preadenL 
He  was  one  of  the  first  senators  created  under 
the  empire.  After  having  been  colond  of 
lancers  and  dragoons,  he  was  appointed  brigi- 
dier-general  in  1853 ;  but  he  was  better  known 
as  a  patron  of  arts,  literature,  and  the  tot 
than  as  a  soldier,  having  for  some  time  b^n« 
his  death  withdrawn  from  active  service.  He 
composed  an  opera  called  Begint,  contributed 
to  the  Revue  de»  deux  mandee^  and  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Frendi  jodef 
dub.  Mis  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Cooit 
Perrimy,  French  minister  at  London.— Nipo- 
l£on  Henri  Edoab,  bom  in  Paris,  March  SO, 
1812,  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prince  pr»- 
ident;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  latter  ad- 
dressed the  famous  letter  (April  18, 1849)  od 
the  French  expedition  to  Borne,  which  caned 
such  a  sensation  in  the  legislative  assemblj.  b 
1852  he  became  a^utant  and  first  hontsna 
of  the  emperor,  in  1855  commandant  of  tbe 
legion  of  honor,  and  in  1856  brigadier-geDeral; 
and  at  the  end  of  1857,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  tide 
of  prince  of  the  Moskva. 

NGAMI,  a  lake  in  8.  Africa,  about  70  m.  in 
circumference,  with  its  centre  in  lat  20*  40'8. 
and  long.  22''  40'  £.  It  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  contracting  about  the  middle ;  its  br^dth 
nowhere  exceeds  9  m.  The  N.  shore  is  sandy, 
low,  and  barren  for  about  a  mile,  beyood 
which  the  country  is  well  wooded.  The  oppo- 
site shore  is  elevated,  fringed  with  helts  d 
reeds  and  bushes,  and  only  accessible  in  aftv 

f  places  where  cattle  have  broken  through.  Tht 
ake  rises  and  fiaUs  2  or  8  feet,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  is  caused  by  the  wind  act- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  by  tha 
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moon'flftttraetioiL  ThelakeisfedbytheTioghe 
ri?er  at  its  N.  W.  extremity,  lliis  stream, 
whose  source  is  imknown,  is  about  40  yards 
broad,  but  very  deep  when  at  its  highest  stage. 
It  OTerflows  in  Jnne,  July,  and  Aagnst,  and 
sometimes  later.  The  Zonga,  a  broad  and 
doggish  river,  issues  from  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  lake;  its  width  at  the  outlet  is  200  yards. 
It  is  stated  by  the  natives  that  it  communicates 
with  the  Tioghe  by  a  branch  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  forces  the  waters  of  the 
Zouga  back  into  the  lake.  The  latter  stream, 
after  an  R  course  of  about  800  m.,  appears  to 
be  lost  in  a  vast  marsh ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
some  that,  like  several  other  African  rivers, 
it  continnes  its  course  subterraneously,  and 
ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Exagger- 
ited  reports  concerning  Lake  Ngami  readied 
travellers  in  S.  Africa  about  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  It  was  first  visited  by  liv- 
higstone  in  1849,  and  since  that  time  several 
other  Europeans  have  seen  it,  among  whom 
was  the  Swedish  traveller  Charles  John  An- 
dersson.— See  Andersson^s  **  Lake  Ngami^' 
(London  and  New  York,  1866). 

NIAGARA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
N.  by  Lake  Ontario  and  W.  by  the  Niagara 
river ;  area,  558  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  48,282. 
It  is  watered  by  Tonawanda  creek  on  the  8. 
border,  and  Four,  Six,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen 
Mile  creeks  (named  firom  their  distances  from 
the  mouth  of  Niagara  river).  Fish,  Golden  Hill, 
C&yoga,  and  other  creeks,  several  of  which 
afford  excellent  water  power.  The  surface  is 
geaierally  level  or  slightly  tmdulating,  and  the 
8(nl  with  some  exceptions  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  595,297  bushels  of  wheat, 
85a,S98  of  oats,  79,598  of  barley,  509,505  of 
Indian  com,  276,448  of  potatoes,  255,997  of 
apples,  41,117  tons  of  hay,  1,088,807  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  71,448  of  cheese.  There  were  81 
brass  and  copper  founderies,  4  furnaces,  24 
eoaeh  and  wagon  manufactories,  17  fiour  mills, 
41  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  8  daily  and  5  weekly 
newspi^ers,  92  churches,  and  17,725  pupils  at- 
tending schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Erie  oanaL  and  the  Rochester,  Lockport, 
and  Niagara  Falls,  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport 
branclL  the  Buffalo  and  Nia^a  Falls,  and  the 
Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  branch  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Lockport. 

NIAGARA,  a  river  88  m.  long,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
•od  Canada  West,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie 
wiUi  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  for- 
mer lake,  and  the  channel  by  which  all  the 
waters  of  the  4  great  upper  Idces  flow  toward 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  their  short  pas- 
sage from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  there  is 
a  total  descent  of  884  feet,  leaving  the  lower 
lake  still  381  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inter- 
raption  to  the  navigation  occasioned  by  the 
'•pid  descent  of  the  Niagara  river  is  overcome 
on  the  Canadian  side  by  the  Welland  canal  (see 
Cajtal,  voL  iv,  p.  844) ;  and  on  the  American 
fide  the  communication  between  tide  water 


and  the  upper  lakes  was  first  effected  by  the 
Erie  canal.  From  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie  the  Niagara  river  flows  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection with  a  swift  current  for  the  first  2  m., 
and  then  more  gently  with  a  widening  current, 
which  divides  as  a  portion  passes  on  each  side 
of  Grand  island.  As  these  unite  below  the 
island,  the  stream  spreads  out  to  2  or  8  m.  in 
width,  and  appears  like  a  quiet  lake  studded 
with  small  low  islands.  About  16  m.  firom 
Lake  Erie  the  current  grows  narrow  and  be- 
gins to  descend  with  great  velocity.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  which  con- 
tinue for  about  a  mile,  the  waters  rolling  in 
great  swells  as  they  rush  swiftly  down  among 
the  rocks,  accomplishing  in  this  distance  a  ML 
of  52  feet.  The  rapids  terminate  below  iii  a 
^eat  cataract,  the  precipitous  descent  of  which 
IS  164  feet  on  the  American  side  and  150  on 
the  Canadian.  At  this  point  the  river,  mak- 
ing a  curve  firom  W.  to  N.,  roreads  out  to  an 
extreme  width  of  about  4, 750  feet.  Goat  island, 
which  extends  down  to  the  brink  of  the  cata- 
ract, occupies  about  one  fourth  of  this  space, 
leaving  the  river  on  the  American  side  about 
1,100  feet  wide,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  about 
double  this  width.  The  line  along  ^e  verge 
of  the  Canadian  fall  is  much  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  by  reason 
of  its  horse-shoe  form,  the  curve  extending  up 
the  central  part  of  the  current.  Hie  waters 
sweeping  down  the  rapids  are  carried  wi^ 
great  velocity  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  form  a  grand  curve  as  they  fall  dear  of 
the  rocky  wall  into  the  deep  boiling  pool  at 
the  base.  The  space  between  this  sheet  of 
water  and  the  wall  widens  near  the  bottom,  the 
strata  being  there  of  a  loose  shaly  character, 
and  consequently  hollowed  out  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  spray.  A  cave  is  thus  formed 
behind  the  fall,  into  which  on  the  Canadian 
side  persons  can  enter  and  pass  by  a  rough  and 
slippery  path  toward  QoBt  island.  Among  the 
great  cataracts  of  the  globe  that  of  Niagara 
stands  preeminent  for  the  enormous  volume  of 
water  that  is  carried  over  so  high  a  precipice. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  eartli  nu- 
merous falls  are  known  that  descend  from  far 
greater  heights ;  but  the  sublimity  of  Niagara 
IS  in  the  vast  power  displayed  by  a  mighty  cur- 
rent descending  impetuously,  first  by  rushinff 
down  the  long  inclined  plane  of  the  rapids,  ana 
finally  plunging  in  one  unbroken  vertical  sheet 
into  the  deep  abyss  below.  The  only  outlet -of 
the  lakes,  whose  area  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  lakes  upon  the  globe,  its  current  ex- 
periences comparatively  little  change. — In  the 
vicinity  of  the  falls  the  scenery  presents  no 
features  in  keeping  wiUi  the  sublunity  of  the 
great  cataract  itself.  The  river  flows  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  through 
a  level  and  monotonous  region ;  and  below 
the  falls  the  country  continues  of  ^e  same 
character,  interrupted  only  by  the  precipitous 
chasm  or  gorge  excavated  by  tiie  nver  to  the 
depth  of  150  feet  or  more  below  the  generiJ 
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gnrflEU)e.  The  sound  of  the  fall  vanes  greatlj 
with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
wind.  Much  of  the  time  it  is  heard  bat  a  little 
cUstanoe  off,  and  again  it  rolls  over  the  land  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  across  its  wa- 
ters even  to  Toronto,  46  m.  distant.  At  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  it  is  heard  in  fuU  force,  a  deep 
monotonous  rumbling  like  that  which  a  thou- 
sand great  miUs  might  create  with  their  ma- 
chinery. In  the  deep  chasm  below  the  fall  the 
current,  contracted  in  width  to  less  than  1,000 
feet,  Lb  tossed  tumultuouslj  about,  and  forms 

Seat  whirlpools  and  eddies  as  it  is  borne  along 
\  rapidly  descending  bed.  Dangerous  as  it  ap- 
pears, the  river  is  here  crossed  by  small  boats; 
and  a  little  steamboat,  called  the  3£aid  of  the 
Mist,  navigates  this  portion  of  the  river,  taking 
passengers*  up  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
On  each  side  of  the  gorge  the  walls  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  from  tne  talus  of  fragments 
piled  up  aJoi^  their  base,  and  access  to  and  from 
the  summit  is  had  only  by  means  of  stairways 
constructed  at  several  points.  For  7  m.  below 
the  Mis  the  narrow  gorge  continues,  varying 
in  width  from  200  to  400  yards.  The  river 
then  emerges  at  Lewiston  mto  a  lower  dis- 
trict, having  descended  104  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  cataract.  Several  objects  of  interest  are 
met  with  in  this  portion  of  its  course.  Within 
2  m.  of  the  falls  is  the  wire  suspension  bridge, 
thrown  across  the  gorge  at  the  height  of  258 
feet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  towers 
upon  each  bank,  the  centres  of  which  are  800 
feet  apart.  The  current  itself  is  here  about 
850  feet  wide.  The  bridge  was  constructed  in 
1855  by  Mr.  Roebling  for  the  passage  of  rail- 
way trains,  and  28  feet  below  the  railway  it 
also  sustains  a  carriage  and  foot  track.  From 
this  bridge  a  fine  though  distant  view  is  had 
of  the  fells.  Three  miles  below  the  falls  the 
river,  bending  toward  the  Oanadian  side  and 
contracted  to  a  width  of  about  220  feet,  rushes 
violently  into  a  deep  depression  in  the  steep 
cliff  on  that  side,  from  which  it  emerges,  turn- 
ing back  almost  at  a  right  angle  into  the  Ameri- 
can side,  still  very  narrow,  but  flowing  with  a 
gentle  current  The  remarkable  depression  in 
tiie  western  bank  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hollowed  out  by  a  great  eddy  or 
whirl  of  the  waters,  and  it  is  known  as  *^  the 
whirlpool.''  But  the  river  now  flows  sluggish- 
ly through  it,  and  its  slow  course  in  the  very 
narrow  chasm  below  is  no  doubt  occasioned 
by.  the  great  depth  to  which  its  bed  is  exca- 
vated in  the  soft  strata  at  this  point.  The  de- 
pression proves  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  channel,  now  filled  with  diluvium, 
but  traceable  over  the  surface,  and  supposed 
to  connect  with  another  gorge  that  cuts  the 
high  terrace  at  St.  David's,  4  m.  W.  of  Queens- 
ton.  The  surface  of  the  country,  which  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie  is  low,  scarcdy  rising  above 
the  level  of  its  waters,  gradually  becomes  more 
elevated  toward  the  N.,  till  near  Lewiston  it 
is  88  f9et  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  The  course 
of  the  Niagara  river  is  thus  in  the  direction  of 


the  ascent  of  this  kicHned  fdaoe,  and  mnit  ori- 
rinally  have  been  induced  by  a  depression  ia 
Uie  surface.  Beyond  this  there  occurs  a  sod- 
den descent  toward  Lake  Ontario  of  250  fee^ 
down  to  the  plateau  upon  which  standi  on  tht 
American  side  of  the  river  the  villi^  of  Lev- 
iston,  and  on  the  Oanadian  that  of  Queenstco. 
The  high  land  forms  a  bold  terrace  lookiog  oot 
upon  I^e  Ontario,  from  which  it  is  7  m.  di^ 
tfmt,  and  from  its  foot  the  surface  descends  ao 
gently  to  the  lake  thai  the  fall,  amounting  to 
120  feet,  is  hardly  peroept}ble.  The  faU  made 
by  the  river  in  this  lowest  portion  of  its  ooone 
is  only  4  feet;  and  as  this  does  not  impcdt 
navigation,  Lewiston  and  Queenston  are  w^ 
ports  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario.— lbs 
gorge  through  which  the  Niagara  river  florg 
below  the  falls,  amounting  at  the  terrace  to 
about  866  feet  in  depth,  bears  striking  evidenoo 
to  the  casual  obs^^er  of  having  been  exeavated 
by  the  river  itself,  and  tlus  im|n«8sion  is  My 
confirmed  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  geo- 
logical features  about  the  falls  and  the  goKo 
below.  Moreover,  in  the  short  period,  haruy 
reaching  back  into  the  .last  century,  durisg 
which  observations  other  than  thoee  of  pssi- 
ing  travellers  have  been  made  and  preserved, 
changes  have  taken  place  by  the  falling  dova 
of  masses  of  rock,  the  eflfect  of  which  has  been 
to  cause  a  slight  recession  of  the  cataract,  and 
extend  the  gorge  to  the  same  amount  upward 
toward  Lake  Erie.  Thus  in  1818  great  frif- 
ments  descended  at  the  American  AH,  sm 
again  in  1828  at  the  Horse  Shoe  fall,  in  eaeh 
instance  the  country  being  shaken  by  the  coo-  • 
cusdon  as  if  from  an  earthquake.  The  im- 
pression of  the  older  residents  has  been  that 
the  line  of  the  falls  has  receded  50  yards  in  40 
years;  but  this  is  based  upon  no  exact  meas- 
urements, and  until  the  careful  trigonometri- 
cal survey  made  in  1842  under  directioQ  cf 
Prof.  James  Hall,  for  the  state  geological  oir- 
vey,  no  marks  nor  monuments  had  been  fixed, 
by  which  the  rate  of  recession  could  be  a8Qe^ 
tained.  The  results  of  this  survey,  with  tho 
map  of  the  falls,  are  presented  in  the  state  geo- 
logical report  of  Prof.  HalL  In  the  same  re- 
port is  a  fac-simile  of  a  view  of  &e  ftlb  bj 
father  Hennepin,  made  in  the  year  1678,  and 
first  published  in  his  descriptive  work  of  the 
ooimtry  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  and  in  London  ths 
suoceedinff  year.  This  sketch  and  the  aecom- 
panying  description  are  interesting,  as  they 
both  present  a  striking  feature  in  the  falk 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  This  is 
a  third  fall  from  the  Oanadian  side  toward  the 
east,  across  the  line  of  the  main  fall,  and  caused 
by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divided  cureat 
in  this  direction.  In  1760  the  falk  were  ymied 
by  Kalm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  whose  dsaorip- 
tion  and  view  were  published  in  the  *^  Gentle- 
man's Magazine^'  ii\  1751.  He  alludes  to  the 
rock  having  fallen  down  a  few  years  previoiiB, 
and  indicates  the  spot  in  his  sketch.  lYomaadi 
evidences  it  is  certain  that  ehanges  are  and  have 
been  taking  place,  the  efifeot  of  which  in  long 
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periods  of  time  would  have  ezoayated  tlie 
gr^  gorge,  and  in  lime  to  oome  would  carry 
it  farther  np  the  stream  toward  Lake  Erie, 
But  the  rate  at  which  these  changes  take  place 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracj.  tlie 
popular,  estimate  of  50  yards  recession  in  40 
jears  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  given  most 
attention  to  this  subject  as  greatly  exaggerated. 
Lyell  considers  that  a  foot  a  year  is  a  mnch 
more  probable  coi^jectore.  From  the  variable 
natnre  of  the  strata  over  which  the  river  flows. 
the  ciroomstances  that  affect  the  rapidity  of 
the  cutting  action  differ  all  along  its  course. 
At  the  present  site  of  the  falls  sheets  of  a  hard 
hmestoae  rock,  of  the  formation  known  as  the 
Fiagara  limestone,  oover  the  surface  of  tibe 
country,  and  form  tlie  edffe  of  the  cataract  to  the 
depth  of  between  80  and  90  feet..  Under  this, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  £ei1L  are  the  shaly 
lasers  of  the  same  formation.  All  these  strata 
slope  downward  against  the  current  of  the  river 
at  the  rate  of  about  25  feet  in  a  mile ;  and  in  the 
rapida  above  the  fall  the  uppe^^ost  layers  of  the 
Niagara  limestone  succeeo,  one  stratum  above 
another,  till  about  50  feet  more  is  added  to  the 
thickness  of  the  formation,  when  all  disappear 
beneath  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  next  series 
abore,  which  is  that  of  the  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  In  the  other  di- 
rection, toward  Lake  Cmtano,  these  strata  grad- 
naDj  riae  to  hi^er  levels,  till  along  the  great 
terrace  the  capping  is  of  the  lower  20  feet  of 
the  Niagara  limestone,  below  which  the  shaly 
strata  form  the  next  80  feet  of  the  steep  slope; 
and  next  appears  a  succession  of  calcareous  lay- 
ers, shales,  and  sandstones,  belonging  succes- 
sively to  the  Qinton  and  Medina  formations. 
Throogh  these  piles  of  strata  the  river  has 
worked  its  way  back,  receding  probably  most 
rapidly  where,  as  in  its  present  position,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cuttug  was  composed  of 
soft  beds,  which  being  hollowed  out  let  down 
the  harder  strata  above ;  and  less  rapidly  where 
the  strata  near  the  base  were  hard  sanostones, 
Bueb  as  occur  in  some  of  the  lower  groups.  The 
effect  of  continued  recession  must  b^  to  gradual- 
\j  diminish  the  height  of  the  faUs,  both  by  the 
rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  their  base  and 
bj  the  dope  of  the  massive  limestone  to  a 
lower  level.  Tlie  thin-bedded  limestones  above 
being  swept  off,  the  succeeding  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group  must  immediately 
follow,  and  the  falls  may  then  become  almost 
stationary,  when  their  base  is  at  the  base  of 
tbe  massive  sandstone  and  their  upper  line  is 
as  now  over  its  upper  edge.  This,  as  shown 
^7  Prof  HaH,  is  likely  to  be  the  case  after  a 
Norther  recession  of  about  2  m.,  and  the  height 
of  the  fiidl  must  then  be  reduced  to  about  80 
feet— Beside  the  facts  referred  to  above,  bear- 
^g  upon  the  erosive  action  of  the  current, 
there  IS  conclusive  geological  evidence  that  the 
rirer  baa  flowed  for  a  d^tance  of  full  4  m.  be- 
low the  eataraot  at  a  level  more  than  40  feet 
ibove  its  present  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Ealla  and  this  within  the  present  geological 


period.'  On  both  i^es  of  the  river,  and  espe- 
cially oil  Gk>at  island,  are  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay)  evidently  deposited  by  running  water, 
containing  great  numbers  of  fresh  water  shells 
of  the  same  genera  and  species  as  those  now 
living  in  the  river  and  deposited  along  its  banks, 
such  as  the  unio,  cydcu^  limnea^  planorbis,  t4d- 
vata^  and  melanici.  These  strata  reach  to  tibe 
height  of  40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fall,  and 
are  met  with  in  occasional  patches  at  the  same 
level  near  the  edges  of  the  precipice  for  4  m. 
below.  They  show  that  the  waters  must  have 
spread  over  a  wide  area  and  been  kept  back 
by  some  high  barrier  between  the  whirlpool 
and  Lewiston.  This  was  probably  little  if  any 
short  of  the  high  terrace  itself.  Among  the 
fossil  remains  in  these  deposits,  a  mammolh^s 
tooth  was  discovered  11  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  bowlder  or  drift  formation  underlies  the 
fluviatUe  strata,  thus  referring  their  formation 
to  the  latest  geological  period. — The  most  com- 
plete accounts  of  Niagara  falls  are  contained 
m  the  report  of  Prof.  Hall  already  referred  to, 
and  in  vol.  i.  of  "  Travels  in  North  America,'' 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
NIASSA.  See  Nyassa. 
NIBELUNGEN-LIED,  orNiwLTOGEN-NoTH, 
an  old  German  epic  poem,  embodying  several 
cycles  of  heroic  traditions.  The  author  of  the 
latest  recension  of  diepoem  is  entirely  uidmown, 
and  its  date  is  assigned  by  Bunsen  to  about  A.  D. 
1200.  The  legends  which  it  contains  form  a 
large  part  of  the  German  Eelden^ageUj  and  are 
found  with  various  modifications  in  other  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  poems.  In  Worms,  it 
records,  reigned  "Kipg  GUnther  over  the  Bnr- 
gundians,  having  two  brothers,  Gieselher  and 
Gemot,  and  a  sister,  Chriemhild,  the  world's 
wonder,  of  whose  rare  grace  and  beauty  a  de- 
scription is  given.  She  forswears  marriage  in 
consequence  of  a  dream ;  but  the  gallant  Sieg- 
fried, the  Achilles  of  both  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  legends,  who  had  slain  a  dragon, 
vanauished  Uie  ancient  fabulous  royal  race  of 
the  Nibelungen,  and  taken  away  their  immense 
treasures  of  gold  and  ^ms,  comes  to  Worms 
to  woo  her  for  his  bnde.  He  is  welcomed, 
triumphs  over  all  the  knights  of  Burffundy 
who  venture  to  meet  him,  wins  her  heart  by  his 
valor,  though  she  sees  him  only  from  a  grated 
window,  but  had  begun  to  despair  of  success 
when  Gtknther  hears  of  the  beautiful  and  re- 
doubt^le  Brunehild,.  queen  of  Isenland,  and 
resolves  to  stake  his  fortune  as  her  suitor. 
The  condition  was  that  he  should  engage  in  8 
combats  witii  her,  and  if  vanquished  be  put  to 
death.  Siegfried  accompanies  and  aids  him, 
being  pronged  the  hand  of  Chriemhild  if  he 
shomd  be  sucoessftJ.  The  united  heroes  reach 
their  destination  after  a  voyage  of  12  days. 
Brunehild  appears  in  the  lists  with  a  shield  of 
beaten  gold,  so  heavy  that  4  of  her  chamber- 
lains can  scarcely  bear  it.  GtUither  is  in  de- 
spair, when  the  touch  and  voice  of  an  invisible 
Srson  by  his  side  gives  him  courage  for  the 
ht.    The  same  person  seizes  his  arm,  hurls 
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the  spear,  and  flings  the  stone,  till  the  martial 
maid  confesses  herself  vanqnished,  and  bids 
her  yassals  do  homage  to  Gtinther  as  their 
lord.  Siegfried,  the  real  winner  of  the  contest, 
who  had  been  made  invisible  hj  his  magic  cap, 
receives  for  his  reward  the  hand  of  Chriem- 
hild,  and  the  two  marriages  are  celebrated 
amid  the  utmost  pomp  and  rejoicing.  Dissen- 
sion ensnes  between  the  queen  and  her  sister- 
in-law  ;  Siegfried  contrives  to  obtain  the  girdle 
of  the  former,  and  to  present  it  to  the  latter,  who 
afterward  tells  the  whole  tale  of  her  husband's 
valor,  and  charges  her  rival  with  love  for  him 
and  infidelity.  The  latter  vows  revenge,  and 
secures  the  aid  of  the  fierce  and  covetous  Hagen, 
who  sought  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  and  who  skilfuUj  draws  from  Ohriem- 
hild  the  secret  of  the  spot  where  alone  Sieg- 
fried was  mortal,  and  soon  after  treacherously 
and  fatally  plunges  alance  between  his  shoulders 
in  a  royal  chase.  After  this  Ohriemhild  lived 
in  melancholy  at  Worms  for  18  years,  Hagen 
having  sunk  all  her  Nibelungen  treasure  som^ 
where  in  the  Rhine.  Then  Etzel  (Attila),  king 
of  the  Huns,  seeks  her  in  marriage,  and  she  con- 
sents, in  order  that  she  may  avenge  the  death  of 
Siegfried.  After  7  years  of  repose  in  Hungary 
she  persuades  Etzel  to  invite  Gtinther  and  his 
heroes  to  visit  him.  They  accept,  and  go  with 
a  retinue  of  10,000  men,  though  Hagen  fore- 
bodes disaster,  and  though  evil  omens  abound. 
At  the  castle  of  Rudiffer,  ambassador  of  the 
king,  they  are  hospitably  entertdned,  and  Gie- 
selher  is  betrothea  to  the  host's  daughter,  who 
according  to  the  custom  greets  the  guests  with 
a  kiss,  but  falls  back  shuddering  from  Hagen. 
Provided  with  gifts,  they  advance  into  mighty 
Etzel's  land,  who  receives  them  with  honor ; 
but  the  queen  greets  Hagen  coldly,  who  is  con- 
sequently too  suspicious  and  watchful  to  be 
assassinated  secreuy.  A  tumult  at  length  en- 
sues, which  results  in  a  dreadful  battle  in  which 
many  of  the  heroes  on  both  sides  are  slain,  and 
Etzel  and  Ohriemhild  are  barely  rescued  fh>m 
the  hall  in  which  the  Burgundians  were  raving 
with  Berserkir  rage.  The  hall  is  then  vainly 
assaOed  by  20,000  Huns.  Gtinther  seeks  a  re- 
conciliation, but  r^ects  the  proffered  terms  re- 
quiring the  surrender  of  Hagen,  and  the  queen 
orders  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire.  Six  hun- 
dred only  survive  the  confiagration  by  pene- 
trating deep  into  the  walls.  The  contest  is 
renewed  by  Radiger,  and  numerous  heroes  are 
so  nearly  matched  that  they  slay  each  other, 
until  at  last  of  all  the  Burgundians  only  Gtin- 
ther and  Hagen  remain,  who  are  delivered  in 
bonds  to  Ohriemhild.  She  demands  of  the  lat- 
ter where  the  Nibelungen  treasure  is  concealed, 
but  he  refuses  to  betray  it  so  long  as  one  of  his 
lords  lives.  The  head  of  Gtinther  is  struck  off^ 
but  Hagen  still  declares  that  he  alone  of  men 
knows  the  secret,  and  that  he  will  not  reveal 
it.  She  then  ^asps  the  sword  of  Siegfried, 
and  beheads  him  by  a  blow,  but  the  Hunnish 
warrior  Hildebrand  disdains  to  see  a  hero  fall 
beneath  a  woman's  hand,  and  slays  the  queen ; 


and  Etzel  and  IMetrich  survive  alcme  to  lamat 
the  dead. — Notwithstanding  the  horrors  nd 
improbabilities  of  the  poem,  the  action  of  whki 
extends  over  a  period  of  80  years,  it  abonsdi 
in  passages  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power. 
The  origin  of  the  traditions  embodied  m  ilii 
nsuallyattributed  to  the  Scandinavians.  Thej 
are  contained  in  the  Edda,  the  Brynhilda,  (h- 
drune,  and  Sigurd  of  which  are  only  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Nibelungen-Lied  in  more  gigii- 
tic  outlines.  But  they  probably  existed  from 
an  early  period  among  the  ancient  Gennm, 
and  both  the  sagas  and  the  lays  may  have  bees 
but  different  versions  of  the  same  traditioiL  Ii 
both  the  hero  kills  a  dragon  and  renders  him- 
self  invulnerable ;  in  both  he  becomes  mtiter 
of  a  priceless  treasure.  BrynhOda  appetnii 
both :  in  the  Nibelungen  as  a  mortal  wobsb 
endowed  with  supernatural  strength ;  in  tbe 
Edda  as  a  Valkyre  watching  over  the  £iteof 
battles,  plunged  into  a  magic  sleep  by  Odin,T^ 
leased  from  the  spell  by  Sigurd,  by  whom  dM 
is  loved  and  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  the  Sddi 
is  fiercer  and  more  savage  than  that  <^  tk 
Nibelungen,  and  wholly  pagan,  while  the  latter 
is  marked  by  the  milder  influence  of  Ohrisdan 
chivalry.  A  striking  discrepancy  exists  l»^ 
tween  the  Attila  of  history  and  Latin  traditioa 
and  the  Attila  of  the  northern  lays.  In  tha 
latter,  though  "  the  scourge  of  God"  doww* 
become  a  Christian,  he  is  endowed  with  tjoj 
Ohristian  virtue,  and  even  shows  anindinatki 
to  be  converted.  Tlie  Klage^  or  lament,  i^ 
forms  an  appendix  to  the  Nib^nngen,  is  t 
species  of  epilogue  in  which  the  disasters  of  the 
story  are  reviewed.  In  its  most  remaitoWe 
passage  Ohriemhild  receives  ^vine  pirdoo, 
because  the  motive  which  had  led  her  to  the 
guilt  of  blood  had  been  reverence  for  tntli. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  whok 
poem,  the  pervading  sentiment  of  which  ii 
truthfulness  and  sincerity.  In  the  Volsonp 
Saga  the  whole  interest  is  concentrated  n 
the  unhappy  and  terrible  passion  of  Btti- 
hilda ;  the  genius  of  the  North  finds  in  ber 
Amazonian  heroism  its  deepest  and  foirefit  ei- 
pression ;  but  the  charm  of  the  Nibelangeii  s 
Its  simplicity  and  truth. — ^The  researches  con- 
cerning the  ori^  of  the  poem  make  it  F^ 
able  that  at  dififerent  times  and  places  5  groopi 
of  traditional  legends  came  into  existenee,  re- 
lating respectively  to  Siegfried  and  Brnnehift 
Gtinther  and  his  sisters,  Hagen,  Dietridi,  m 
Etzel.  These  were  related  to  and  modified  iJf 
each  other,  until  they  made  one  cyde  of  pojwi- 
lar  songs.  The  form  of  the  principal  of  thej 
songs  was  much  changed  in  the  latter  part « 
the  12th  century  in  consequence  of  the  pftra* 
lent  culture  of  poetry  during  the  Swabian  pe- 
riod, and  wandering  minstrels  gave  to  then 
more  and  more  of  a  rhapsodical  and  epicil 
character.  Early  in  the  18th  century  in  Aj* 
tria  a  noble  poet,  acquainted  with  Uie  ben 
courtly  productions  of  the  time,  oombuiedtbe 
multifarious  songs  and  rhapsodies  into  a  regu- 
lar epical  whole,  exhibiting  a  masterly  g«u0 
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inius  conception  of  the  plan  and  in  the  akiU 
with  which  he  reduced  innumerable  characters 
and  erentB  to  an  essential  though  not  formal 
imitj.  It  seems  to  have  been  less  popular  in 
tiie  middle  ages  than  other  romanees,  being 
didiked  by  the  clergy  on  account  of  its  hea- 
thoiish  character,  and  bj  the  oourtlj  poets  on 
account  of  its  rudeness.  It  is  substuitially  the 
work  of  an  age  anterior  to  Ohristianitj,  civili- 
zation, and  the  more  refined  customs  of  chiv- 
alry. The  remodelling  of  the  work  has  been 
twice  attempted  withm  a  few  years,  but  the 
form  which  it  had  previously  assumed  was  not 
laporseded.  Holtzmann  describes  27  manu- 
scripts of  the  Doem,  10  of  which  are  complete. 
Ihej  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  elder 
bearing  the  title  of  Nibehmgen-tdid  and  the 
more  modem  that  of  Nibelungen-Nbth,  both 
iK)wever  of  essentially  the  same  contents.  The 
oldest  manuscript  extant  belongs  to  the  18th 
oeotury,  and  more  than  20  are  older  than  the 
16th.  It  was  not,  like  Wolfram's  Pareival,  one 
of  the  early  printed  books,  was  known  in  the 
l(kh  century  only  to  a  few  historians,  and  was 
ifanost  forgotten  in  the  17th  century.  Bodmer 
was  the  firat  to  revive  an  interest  in  it  b^  pub- 
hflhing  fragments  under  the  title  of  OlvnemhiU 
dm  JBa^  (1761).  The  first  complete  edition 
was  produced  by  C.  H.  Mtlller  (1782).  The 
romantic  school  of  Germany  raised  it  to  the 
highest  honor.  Yon  der  ^tgen  was  the  first 
to  thoroughly  treat  it,  and  published  it  with  a 
^ossuyQSOT).  Lachmann  distinguished  8  ver- 
sions in  the  different  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of 
which  he  separated  into  20  dist^Lct  epical  songs, 
tDd  published  a  critical  edition  a826).  T^e 
gnndpal  other  versions  have  since  been  printed. 
The  contents  of  the  poem  were  meantime  inves- 
tigated by  Grimm,  Lachmann,  Gdttling,  Mone, 
fipaon,  and  others.  The  best  translations  into 
nwdem  German  are  by  Simrock  (1827)  and 
Pfitier  (lW2-'8).  There  are  English  transla- 
tions bj  Birch  (1848),  and  Letsam  (1860). 

NBOTET,  EuotNiE,  a  French  authoress 
and  social  reformer,  bom  about  1804.  She 
commenced  her  literary  career  by  translating 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ITiss  Edgewortl^ 
•nd  Ifrg.  L.  M.  Child.  She  afterward  wrote 
educational  books,  such  as  Dieu  manifests  par 
momret  de  la  creation  (4  vols.  18mo.,  1842), 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  society  of 
^^^tristian  morals,  and  several  novels,  among 
wMdi  were  Les  d&ux  frkres  (1889),  and  CatM- 
•^  U,  (1847).  In  the  meanwhile  she  be- 
QKae  a  prominent  advocate  of  prison  reform, 
^^bated  to  the  establishment  of  a  philan- 
wropio  bank,  and  in  1844  founded  a  socialistic 
li^Bpaper,  La  paix  dee  deux  mondes^  in  which 
^Mstiooa  rekting  to  industry,  trade,  science, 
^  literature  were  ft^eely  discussed.  On  the 
breakmg  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  she 
<*nie  forward  to  advocate  the  rights  of  women, 
^ip^  a  woman's  club,  and  issued  a  periodical 
entitled  La  voix  dee  femmes.  The  dub  was 
J«>wd  by  the  police,  and  her  journal  changed 
wname  to  that  of  L'avenir.    It  was  soon  dis- 


oontinued,  and  Mme.  Niboyet  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Since  then  her  only  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  has  been  as  the  writer  of  a 
preface  to  a  novel  entitled  Zee  amoure  d'vn 
po^y  by  her  son,  Paulin  Niboyet 

NIO  ANDER,  a  Greek  poet  and  granmiarian, 
who  probably  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Claros 
in  Ionia,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author,  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us  except  two  poetical  treatises,  one  on 
venomous  animals,  the  other  on  poisons  and 
their  antidotes.  The  earliest  edition  is  that  of 
Venice  (1499) ;  the  best  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider 
(Halle,  1792;  Leipsic,  1816). 

NIOARAGIJA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, formerly  a  province  of  the  royal  audiencia 
of  Guatemala,  lying  between  lat  10^  45'  and 
W  K,  long.  88°  20'  and  87°  80'  W. ;  area  (in- 
cluding the  Mosquito  shore),  about  50,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Caribbean  sea, 
fi^m  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios  at  the  mouth  of  tibie 
Rio  Wanks  or  Segovia,  southward  to  the  port 
of  San  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
from  which  it  is  separated^or  most  of  its 
course,  by  the  Rio  Wanks;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  dividing  line  between  the  republic 
and  Costa  Rica  on  uie  S.  was  for  a  long  time  a 
subject  of  dispute,  but  was  settled  by  conven- 
tion between  the  two  states,  April  15, 1858,  aa 
follows:  starting  from  Punta  de  Castilla,  or 
Punta  Arenas,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  harbor 
of  San  Juan,  and  thence  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  San  Juan  to  witMif  8  m.  of 
the  old  fort  known  as  Castillo  Yiejo ;  at  this 
point  the  line  faUs  back  2  m.  from  the  river, 
preserving  that  distance  frt)m  the  stream  to 
the  point  whence  it  issues  from  Lake  Nicara- 

Sa,  following  along  the  southern  shore  of  that 
^e,  at  an  equal  distance  inland,  until  it  strikes 
the  river  Sapoa,  fiowing  into  the  lake,  and 
thence  due  W.  to  the  bay  of  Salinas,  on  the 
Pacific.  A  claim  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory  thus  defined,  embracing  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  indefinitely  in- 
land, was  set  up  some  years  ago  by  Great  ^brit- 
ain,  on  behalf  of  the  **  king  of  the  Mosquitos ;" 
but  by  a  convention  bearing  date  Aug.  28, 1860, 
Great  Britain  finally  gave  up  her  pretensions, 
and  the  **  Mosquito  Shore"  has  accordingly  de- 
volved under  the  sovereifl^ty  of  Nicaragua. — 
Politically,  Nicaragua  is  divided  into  5  depart- 
ments, as  follows : 


PopolaUoo. 

CspilaU 

Oriental,  or  Or*niM)A.  ....t.*.T#tt.*TT 

M.000 
M^OOO 
90,000 
18.000 
40,000 

Blraa. 

Granada. 

Leon. 

8«Dteiitrloiud.  or  Sttroyiik 

SegOTla. 

MatiSSpJrT.  .^^;;;;.;" 

Matagalpa. 

Total 

96T,000 

The  population  here  given  is  the  result  arrived 
at,  in  round  numbers,  by  a  census  attempted  in 
1846.    It  was  only  partially  successful,  as  a 
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lai^  part  of  the  people  supposed  that  it  was 
preliminary  to  some  military  conscription  or 
tax  levy.  Making  dae  allowances  for  deficien- 
cies in  the  census  of  that  year,  and  for  increase 
since,  we  may  estimate  the  actaal  population 
of  the  state,  in  round  numbers,  at  800,000,  di- 
vided f4>proximately  as  follows:  whites,  80,- 
000;  negroes,  18,000;  Indians,  96,000;  mixed, 
156,000;  total,  800,000.  The  capital  is  Managua. 
In  the  census  above  referred  to,  the  following 
were  given  as  the  approximate  populations  m 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state :  Acoyapa,  600; 
Ohichigalpa,  2,800;  Ohinandega,  11,000;  OM- 
nandega  Yiejo,  8,000;  Granada,  10,000;  Leon, 
including  Subtiaba,  80,000;  Managua,  12,000; 
Masaya,  15,000;  Matagalpa,  2,000  ;  Nagarote, 
1,800  ;  Nicaragua,  8,000;  Posultega,  900;  Pue- 
blo Nuevo,  2,900;  Realejo,  1,000;  Segovia, 
8,000;  Somotillo,  2,000;  Souci,  2,500;  Telioa, 
1,000;  Villa  Nueva,  1,000.  The  females  greatly 
exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  ihe  depart- 
ment Occidental,  according  to  the  census,  the 
proportion  was  as  three  to  two.  It  is  difSoult 
to  account  for  this  disparity,  except  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  civil 
wars  which,  for  some  years  previously,  had 
dieted  that  portion  of  the  state.  It  snould 
nevertheless  be  observed,  that  throughout  all 
parts  of  Central  America  there  is  a  consider- 
able preponderance  <^  females  over  males.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  live  in  towns  or 
viUages,  many  of  them  going  2,  4^  and  6  miles 
daily  to  labor  in  their  fields,  starting  before 
day  and  returning  at  night.  Thdr  plantsdons, 
haciendat,  hattdy  huertae^  ranchoBy  and  ekaeraa^ 
are  scattered  pretty  equally  over  the  country, 
and  are  often  reached  by  paths  so  obscure  as 
almost  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of  travellers, 
who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
continuous  forest  fbom  one  town  to  another, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
tiie  country  to  be  almost  wholly  without  in- 
habitants.— ^Placed  on  a  narrow  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  its  ports  opening  to 
Europe  on  one  hand  and  to  Asia  on  the  other, 
midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
continents  of  America,  Nicaragua  seems  to 
realize  the  ancient  idea  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  world.  These  ^graphical  ad- 
vantages are  rendered  especially  interesting 
and  important  from  the  interior  features  of  the 
country,  which  are  supposed  to  afford  fiftcili- 
ties  for  water  communication  between  the  seas, 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  features  are  prmcipally  deter^ 
mined  by  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  trav- 
erse the  state  in  a  direction  nearly  due  N.  W. 
and  S.  £.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  cslled 
the  volcanic  or  Pacific  ooast  nmga  starts  in 
the  high  lands  of  Quesaltenango  in  Guatemala, 
and,  extending  through  San  Salvador  and  Ni- 
caragua, terminates  in  the  great  mountain 
group  or  nucleus  of  Oosta  Rica.  It  follows  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  sometimes  rising 
in  lofty  volcanic  oones,  b.ut  j^nerally  sustain- 
ing the  character  of  a  high  ndge,  subsiding  in 


places  into  low  lulls  and  i^ains  of  fili^«h||. 
tion.  It  preserves  a  nearly  unifiiHm  digtaui 
from  the  sea  of  fr^m  10  to  20  nu,  andeooM- 
quently  there  are  no  oonsiderahle  fitre&msii^ 
ing  from  it  into  the  Pacific.  It  seems  to  bm 
been  the  principal  line  of  volcame  at^oD,  od 
in  Nicaragua  is  marked  by  the  vebanoea  of 
Ooseguina,  £1  Yicjo,  Santa  Olara,  Teliea,  Ax- 
usco.  Las  Pilas,  Orota,  M<nnotombo,  ILmji, 
Mombacho,  Chnetepec,  and  Madeirs,  u^^ 
nnmttt>us  extinct  craters,  surrounded  bjnit 
beds  of  lava  and  deposits  of  sootiffi.  Theseoond, 
or  principal  mountain  range,  the  grest  M* 
bone  of  we  continent  and  ue  true  OordiQenfh 
enters  the  state  from  H<mduras,  in  the  d^ 
ment  of  Nueva  Segovia,  and  exteods  doe  S.  K 
until  it  strikes  t^e  San  Juan  river  at  apQim 
about  50  m.  above  its  mouth.  It  sends  oit 
numerous  spurs  or  dependent  ranges  toward 
the  Atlantic,  between  which  flow  down  tbi 
many  considerable  streams  that  intenect  vbt 
is  called  the  Mosquito  shore.  Betveen  thw 
two  ranges  of  mountains  is  formed  a  grest  ift- 
terior  basin,  not  far  frx>m  800  m.  long  bj  106 
m.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  htad 
and  beautiM  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Mamagia 
the  characteristic  and  most  important  pbjMil 
features  of  the  country.  These  lakee  reoem 
the  waters  which  flow  down  from  the  moontdii 
on  either  hand,  and  discharge  them  throogbi 
nngle  outlet,  the  river  San  Juan  fiowiogtiuw 
a  narrow  break  in  the  Cordilleras  into  the  Mr 
lantic.  Some  of  the  streams  falMng  into  tkeM 
lakes  from  the  north  are  of  considtfable  aa^ 
and  furnish  a  supply  of  wat^,  in  exeeM  of 
evaporation,  whicn  could  not  be  flenatif*^ 
fscted  by  drains  for  artifidal  purpoees.  Liki 
Nicaragua,  the  ancient  Oocibolca,  is  the  largM^ 
l>ody  of  water  in  Central  America.  Oa  its  & 
shore,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  atan^  ^ 
ancient  city  of  Granada,  lately  the  rival  of 
Leon,  and  once  the  most  important  oonunerail 
town  in  the  rcupublic  flowing  into  the  \M 
at  its  extreme  S.  extremity,  nearly  at  the  simj 
point  where  the  Bio  San  Juan  (the  aadeot  fl 
Desasuadero)  commences  its  course,  is  tiie  «ob- 
siderable  Rio  Frio,  which  has  its  origin  M 
the  base  of  the  great  volcano  of  Gartig<^  s 
Costa  Bica.  It  fiows  through  an  ^«^ 
ed  region,  inhabited  by  an  unconqnered  m 
savage  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Gnata90i»  of 
whose  ferocity  the  most  extraordinary  stenei 
are  related.  (See  Guatusos.)  The  K.  8l«»« 
of  the  lake,  called  Chontales,  is  nidoM 
abounding  in  broad  savannas,  well  adi^  ^ 
grazing  and  supporting  large  herds  of  caw^* 
The  water  of  the  lake  in  most  j^aoee  ^010 
very  gradually,  and  it  is  only  at  a  ^^P^ 
that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  approK» 
the  shore.     Still,  its  general  depth,  for  att 

Surposes  of  navigation,  is  ample,  except  near 
8  outlet,  where  for  some  miles  it  does  noi 
exceed  6  or  10  feet.  There  are  points,  hof- 
ever,  where  the  depth  of  water  ig  not  Ie»  tlaa 
40  fathoms.  As  abeady  observed,  the  sole  oa^ 
let  of  the  great  Nicaragua  basin,  and  of  tM 
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kket  whieli  occupy  %  is  the  rirer  San  Joan, 
MoQohiDg  into  tne  Caribbean  sea  at  the  port 
of  San  Joan  ,or  Greytown.  This  river  is  a  mag- 
nificent stream,  bat  its  capacities  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  flows  from  the  8.  £. 
extremity  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  nearly  due  E.  to 
tibeooean.  With  its  windhigs,  it  is  119  m.  long. 
The  body  of  water  which  passes  through  it 
varies  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
it  is  <^  course  greatest  during  what  is  called 
the  '*  rainy  season,"  that  is  to  say,  fh>m  May  to 
October.  Several  considerable  streams  enter 
tiie  Saa  Juan,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  San 
Carlos  and  Senmiqui,  both  rising  in  the  high 
lands  of  Costa  Kica.  The  streams  flowing  In 
from  the  N.  are  comparatively  small,  indici^ting 
that  the  mountatna  are  not  fiir  distant  in  that 
direction,  and  that  upon  that  side  the  valley  is 
narrow.  The  Berapiqui  is  ascended  by  canoes 
to  a  point  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  where 
commences  the  road,  or  rather  mule  path,  to 
San  Jo9^.  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  About 
one  third  of  the  way  from  the  lake  to  the 
ocean,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  or  castle  of  San  Juan,  captured 
by  the  English  in  1780.  At  one  time,  beside 
this  fort,  another  at  the  head  of  the  liver  (San 
Caries),  and  a  third  at  its  mouth,  the  Spaniards 
kept  np  no  fewer  than  12  military  stations  on 
its  banks.  The  width  of  the  river  varies  from 
100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20 
feet  It  k  interrupted  by  5  rapids,  viz. :  Rapides 
del  Toro,  del  Castillo,  de  los  Yalos,  del  lOco, 
and  Machuoa.  The  Machuca  rapids  are  the 
laifest,  and  in  many  respects  the  worst  in  the 
river.  For  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
the  stream  is  spread  over  a  wide  and  crooked 
bed,  fbll  of  large  rocks  projecting  above  the 
sor&ce,  between  which  the  water  rushes  with 
the  greatest  violence.  They  are  considered 
dangerous  by  the  native  boatmen,  who  are  only 
enaUed  to  ascend  tibem  by  keeping  dose  to  the 
K.  diore,  where  the  current  is  weakest,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  least  obstructed.  Here  the 
it^a^  or  native  boats,  are  pushed  up  by  main 
force.  The  late  transit  company  lost  a  number 
of  diek*  small  steamers  on  these  rapids,  which, 
▼itbout  great  artificial  improvement,  must  re- 
main an  huuperable  obstacle  to  regular  steam 
nafigation  on  the  river.  The  rapids  of  £1  Castil- 
lo are  short,  and  deserve  rather  the  name  of  &lls. 
&re  the  water  pours  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of 
itKiks,  Mmg  8  feet  in  but  little  more  than  the 
same  number  of  yards.  Bongos  are  unloaded 
here,  and  the  empty  boats  trackedpaat  by  men 
itationed  here  for  the  purpose.  Tne  steamers 
of  the  tranmt  company  did  not  attempt  to  pass 
these  rapids,  the  passengers  and  mei*chandise 
b«ng  transferred  by  means  of  a  tram  road  to 
^^milB  above.  The  remaining  rapids,  although 
formidable  obstacles  to  navigation,  oo  not  re- 
Qoire  a  special  description.  The  banks  of  the 
San  Juan  fbr  20  m.  from  the  lake,  and  for  about 
the  same  distance  above  its  mouth,  are  low  and 
twampy,  lined  with  pakns,  canes,  and  a  variety 
oflongooarse  grass  called  ^omo^ftf.   Elsewhere 


the  banks  are  genendly  firm,  in  some  places 
rocky,  from  6  to  20  feet  high,  and  above  the 
reach  of  overfiows.  They  are  everywhere 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  large  trees, 
draped  all  over  with  Ua'Ma  or  woodbines,  which, 
with  the  thousand  varieties  of  tropical  plants, 
form  dense  walls  of  verdure  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream.  The  soil  of  the  river  valley  seems 
uniformly  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing 
abundantly  all  tropical  staples.  Like  the  Atrato, 
the  San  Juan  river  has  formed  a  delta  at  its 
mouth,  through  which  it  flows  for  18  m.,  reach- 
ing the  sea  through  several  channels.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Colorado  channel,  which 
opens  directly  into  the  ocean ;  the  next  in  sixe 
is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river,  and 
flows  into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Between 
the  two  is  a  smaller  one  called  Tauro.  Tliis 
delta  is  a  maze  of  low  grounds,  swamps,  creeks, 
and  lagoons,  the  haunt  of  the  manatee  and 
alligator,  and  the  home  of  innumerable  vari- 
eties of  water  fowl.  The  port  of  San  Juan 
fGreytown)  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  possible  eastern 
terminus  for  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal, 
by  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  lakes.  It  is  small  but  weU  protected,  and 
until  within  the  past  year  (1859)  was  easy  of 
entrance  and  exit.  The  sea  has  now  broken 
through  the  sand  bank  or  spit,  called  Punta 
Arenas,  which  forms  the  outer  protection  of 
the  harbor,  and  has  filled  up  tne  former  en- 
trance, so  that  it  carries  only  from  7  to  9  feet 
of  water.  Vessels  now  find  it  impossible  to 
Miter,  and  unless  the  obstruction  is  removed 
by  art  or  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  the 
port  may  be  considered  destroyed.  On  the 
Pacific  the  best  port  of  the  republic  is  that  of 
Bealejo,  formerly  Posesion,  which  is  capacious 
and  secure,  but  difficult  of  entrance.  The  little 
bay  of  San  Joan  del  Sur  is  small  and  insecure, 
and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  harbor. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so  called  ports  of 
Brito  and  Tamaranda.  A  good  port  is  said  to 
exist  on  Salinas  bay. — ^The  dmiate  of  KicaraguaL 
except  among  the  mountains  of  Chontales  ana 
Segovia,  is  essentially  tropical,  but  considerably 
modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
absence  of  high  mountains  toward  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  its  lakes,  p^mit  the 
trade  winds  here  to  sweep  entirely  across  the 
cont^ent,  and  to  give  to  the  country  a  degree 
of  ventilation  agreeable  to  the  senses  and  favor- 
able to  health.  The  region  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic is  nnqnestionably  warmer,  more  humid,  and 
less  salubrious  than  that  of  the  interior,  and  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  The 
Nicaragua  basin  proper,  within  which  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  concentrated,  has  two  dis^ 
tinctly  marked  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  former  of  which  is  called  summer,  the  lat- 
ter winter.  The  wet  season  commences  in  May 
and  lasts  until  November,  during  which  time, 
but  usually  near  its  conunenoement  and  its 
dose,  rains  of  some  days*  duration  occasionally 
occur,  and  showers  are  common*    The  latter  do 
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not  often  Iiappen  except  late  in  the  afternoon, 
or  daring  the  night.  They  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance,  and  often  days  and  weeks  elapse, 
daring  what  is  called  the  rainy  season,  without 
a  cloud  obscuring  the  sky.  Throughout  this 
season  the  verdure  and  the  crops,  which  during 
the  dry  season  become  sere  and  withered,  ap- 
pear in  full  luxuriance.  The  temperature  is 
very  equable,  differing  a  little  according  to  lo- 
cality, but  preserving  a  very  nearly  uniform 
range  of  from  78**  to  88®  F.,  occasionally  sink- 
ing to  70°  in  the  night  and  rising  to  90®  in  the 
afternoon.  During  the  dry  season,  from  No- 
vember to  May,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the 
nights  are  positively  cool,  and  the  winds  occa- 
sionally chilling.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  parched  and  dry,  and  the  cattle 
are  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  streams  for 
pasturage,  while  in  the  towns  the  dust  becomes 
almost  insufferable.  It  penetrates  everywhere, 
sifting  through  the  crevices  of  the  tiled  roofs  in 
showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds  through  the 
unglazed  windows.  This  season  is  esteemed 
the  healthiest  of  the  year.  Its  effect  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a  northern  winter,  checking 
and  destroying  that  rank  and  ephemeral  vege- 
tation which,  continually  renewed  where  the 
rains  are  constant  as  at  Panama,  forms  dense, 
dank  jungles,  the  birthplaces  and  homes  of 
malaria  and  death.  For  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  the  thermometer  at  the  town 
of  Rivas  gave  the  following  results:  mean 
highest,  86.46®;  mean  lowest,  71.16°;  mean 
average  for  the  year,  77.42°;  mean  range, 
16.8°.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  from 
May  to  November  inclusive  was  90.8  inches; 
from  December  to  April  inclusive,  7.41  inches; 
total  for  the  year,  97.71  inches.  None  fell  in 
February,  but  26.64  inches  fell  in  July,  and 
17.86  inches  in  October. — ^The  natural  re- 
sources of  Nicaragua  are  great,  but  they  have 
been  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  portion 
of  land  brought  into  cultivation  is  relatively 
small,  but  ample  for  the  support  of  its  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the 
amount  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  the  forests 
are  easily  removed,  and  genial  nature  yields 
rich  harvests  to  the  husbandman.  There  are 
many  cattle  estates,  particularly  in  Ghontales, 
liiatagalpa,  and  Segovia,  which  cover  wide 
tracts  of  country;  some  of  these  have  no 
fewer  than  10,000  or  15,000  head  of  cattle 
each.  The  cattle  are  generally  fine,  quite  equid 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
staples  of  the  state,  and  which  are  produced  in 
great  perfection,  are  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  oof- 
fee,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  maize  or  Indian 
com.  The  sugar  cane  used  in  the  country  is 
indigenous,  softer  and  smaller  than  the  Asiatic 
varieties,  but  richer  in  juice.  Two  crops,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  three  crops  a 
year  are  taken,  and  the  cane  requires  replant- 
ing but  once  in  12  or  14  years.  Cotton  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  grown  in  the  country,  and 
formerly  as  many  a^  50,000  bales  were  exported 


annually.  The  en>ort  has  now  ceased.  Cicm, 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Sooonosco,  on  the  coiK 
of  Guatemala  (which  was  once  monopolized  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  household  of  Sp«m),  ii 
cultivated  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  a 
article  of  general  consumption  among  ^e  in- 
habitants, and  consequently  commands  so  bi|^ 
a  price  that  it  will  not  bear  exportation,  em 
though  it  could  be  obtained  in  requisite  qm- 
titles.  Much  time  and  great  outlay  are  reqmred 
in  getting  a  cacao  plantation  into  payipg  oper- 
ation. Few  have  now  the  requisite  capital;  ud 
these  few  are  not  likely,  in  consequence  dik 
distracted  condition  of  public  afiairs,  to  venture 
upon  any  investment.  Under  a  stable  oonditkm 
of  things,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  steady  and 
adequate  channd  to  market,  the  oultiTatioii  d 
cacao  would  become  of  the  first  importance. 
The  trees  give  two  principal  crops  in  the  jetr. 
It  is  sold  at  $15  to  $20  per  quintal,  wliile  tk 
Guayaquil  is  worth  but  |6  or  $6.  Indigo  vis 
formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  bst 
has  of  late  years  much  fallen  off;  and  nnmbefs 
of  fine  indigo  estates  in  Tariousparts  d  the 
republic  have  been  abandoned.  The  plant  cul- 
tivated for  the  manu&ctore  of  indigo  is  the 
jiquUite  (indigo/era  ditperma),  an  indigenou 
plant,  the  product  of  which  is  of  a  verx  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  export  of  indigo  fan 
Nicaragua  once  amounted  to  5,000  bales  of 
150  lbs.  each.  It  is  impossible  to  say  wiutis 
its  present  amount;  probably  not  moreUun 
from  1,000  to  2,000  bales.  Wheat  and  the 
other  cereals,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  ten* 
Derate  zone,  flourish  in  the  elevated  districts  of 
Segovia  and  Ghontales.  In  short,  nearly  sll 
the  edibles  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  pro- 
duced naturally,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  mt 
perfection — ^plantains,  bananas,  beans,  m^ 
tomatoes,  breadfruit,  arrowroot,  okra,  dtnos, 
oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples,  mamaji, 
anonas  or  chirimoyas,  guavas,  oocoanuts,  and  a 
hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and  froita 
Among  the  commercial  veg^ble  prodncdoos 
may  be  mentioned  sarsapanlla,  annotto,  aloes, 
ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vaniUa,  cowhage,  copsl, 
gum  arable,  copaiba,  caoutchouc,  dngon*i 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  paint  Amoi^  the 
valuable  trees  are  mahogany,  logwood,  Brasl 
and  Nicaragua  wood,  lignum  vit»,  fustic  yel^ 
Sanders,  pine  (on  the  heights),  dragon^s  blood 
tree,  silk-cotton  tree,  oak,  ooptd  tree,  cedar,  bot- 
tonwood,  iron-wood,  rosewood,  and  calabaA. 
Of  these,  Brazil  wood,  cedar,  and  mahogany  are 
found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantitsea  T^ 
cedar  is  a  large  tree,  like  the  rod  cedar  d^ 
north  in  nothing  except  color  and  dnraluIitT; 
in  solidity  and  other  respects  it  dosely  resem- 
bles the  black  walnut  Five  or  six  caigoea  d 
Brazil  wood  were  exported  from  Real^  J^ 
ly,  and  a  larger  quantity  from  San  Joan.  A 
ouantitv  of  cedar  plank  is  also  exported  to 
South  America.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
production  of  cheese  are  important  items  in 
the  actual  resources  of  Nicaragua.  The  dieeas 
is  for  common  consumption,  and  great  qnanti- 
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ties  are  used.— The  northern  districts,  SegOTia, 
Mttagalpa,  and  Chontales,  adjoin  the  great  me- 
tilBferoiis  mountain  region  of.Honduras,  with 
which  they  oorrespond  in  climate,  and  with 
which  they  are  geologically  connected.    They 
tre  rich  in  gold,  silyer,  copper,  iron,  and  leao, 
the  ores  of  which  are  abnndant  and  readily 
worked.     Under  the  Spanish  dominion,  the 
mines  of  these  districts  yielded  large  retuma; 
bat  they  have  greatly  diminished,  and,  unless 
taken  up  by  foreign  enterprise,  ci^ital,  and  in- 
t6lli|ence,  are  likely  to  fall  into  insignificance. 
Ko  data  exist  for  estSmatiDg  the  present  yalne  of 
their  produce,  bnt  it  probably  aoes  not  exceed 
(250,000  annnally.    It  is  stated  that  deposits 
of  coal  resembling  anthracite  haye  been  fonnd 
in  Chontales,  bnt  the  eyidence  on  that  point  is 
not  condnsiye. — The  commerce  of  Kicaragna 
is  in  a  yery  depressed  condition,  and  there  are 
no  data  for  calculating  the  imports  or  exports 
of  the  state  with  any  degree  of  accnracy.    The 
ad?ance  which  the  country  mode  in  these  re- 
spects daring  the  existence  of  the  Oalifomia 
transit,  from  1850  to  1865,  has  been  followed 
bj  more  than  a  correspon^g  decline,  the 
consequence  of  domestic  dissensions  and  for- 
eign inyasion.    The  reyenues  of  tiie  country, 
derived  from  duties  on  imports,  are  merely 
nominal,  and  the  support  of  goyemment  rests 
mainly  on  the  returns  of  the  taxes  leyied  on 
tobacco  and  a^tiardiente  or  natiye  rum,  both 
of  which  are  goyemment  e$tanei<u  or  monopo- 
lies.   The  repablic  has  a  considerable  intenor 
debt,  and  its  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  old 
federation,  amounting  to  about  $500,000,  re- 
mains as  yet  unpaid.    With  boundless  natural 
resonroes,  agricultural  and  mineral,  a  fine  cli- 
mate, and  an  unsurpassed  geographical  position, 
Kicaragaa  neyerthdesa  now  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  list  of  the  Central  American  states  in  all 
thai  constitutes  national  prosperity.  Education 
is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb,  and  although  both 
Granada  and  I>eon  haye  uniyersitieB,  they  de- 
serve to  rank  but  little  higher  than  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  United  States.— The  con- 
stitQtion  is  thoroughly  republican  in  its  pro- 
yiaitms.    The  president  is  electiye  directly  by 
the  people,  for  the  term  of  2  years,  and  & 
ineligible  for  2  oonsecutiye  terms.    The  legis- 
lative power  is  yested  in  an  assembly  conust- 
ing  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatiyes ; 
the  former  is  composed  of  2  members  firom  each 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  republic  is 
divided,  holding  their  oflSoe  for  4  years.    The 
representatiyes  are  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  one  for  eyery  20,000  inhabitants ;  they  hold 
thdr  offices  for  2  years,  and  are  eligible  for 
only  2  Buccessiye  terms.    The  acts  of  the  as- 
sembly require  a  yote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
branch,  and  the  approyal  of  the  president.  All 
native-bom  males  20  years  of  age  are  yoters; 
and  married  males,  and  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained a  scientific  degree  or  acquired  a  liberal 
profession,  haye  the  privileges  of  electors  at 
the  age  of  18.    All  i>er8on8  conyicted  of  crimi- 
nal offences,  who  traffic  in  slayes,  or  accept 
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titles  or  emplc^ent  fi*om  other  goyemmentai 
forfeit  their  citizenship.    An  indiyidual  who 
accents  the  position  of  personal  senrant  to 
anotJier  is  incapable,  for  the  time  being,  of  ex- 
ercising^ his  political  priyileges.    The  Roman 
Oathohc  religion  is  recognized  by  the  state, 
but  the  priyate  exercise  of  all  others  is  toler- 
ated.   Hberty  of  spc^ech  and  of  Hie  press  is 
guaranteed, but  indiyiduals  maybe  arraigned 
for  their  abuse.    The  right  of  petition,  inyio- 
lability  of  domidle,  and  security  of  seal  are 
also  recognized,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  legislatiye  and  administratiye  powers. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
the  members  of  which   are  named  by  the 
house  of  representatiyes  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  8  in  each  department,  who  hold  their 
offices  for  4  years,  but  are  always  eligible  for 
reelection.    One  in  each  department  is  deng- 
nated  as  presiding  Judge,  and  the  president 
judges,  meeting  annually  in  the  capital  con- 
stitute a  court  of  appeal  or  final  resort.    Meas- 
ures are  now  (I860)  on  foot  for  a  reyision  of 
this  constitution,  which  has  been  seyeral  times 
suspended  during  the  troubles  of  the  past  10 
years ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  materi- 
ally modified  in  the  respects  here  indicated. — 
Nicaragua  was  discoyered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gon- 
zales de  Ayila,  who  reached  it  by  way  of  the 
Pacific,  embarking  at  Panama.    He  penetrated 
from  its  southern  extremity,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  to  a  point  near  the  present  site  of 
Granada,  where  he  encountered  such  large 
bodies  of  opponents  that  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retrace  nis  steps.    On  his  return  to  Spain, 
with  considerable  booty,  to  secure  reinforce- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  the  countiy,  Pedro 
Arias  de  Ayila,  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
ffoyemor  of  Panama,  resolying  to  anticipate 
him  in  the  enterprise,  sent  out  to  that  region 
a  large  force  under  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
Cordoya,  who  in  1522  founded  the  city  of 
Granada  on  Lake  Kloara^pa,  and  subsequentiy 
in  the  same  year  the  city  of  Leon  on  Lake 
Managua.    Pedro  Arias  became  the  first  goy- 
emor  of  the  country,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bodrigo  de  Oontreras,  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  soon  recalled  to  Spain  to  answer  charges 
of  cruelty  to  the  Indians.    In  his  absence,  his 
son  Fernandez  de  Oontreras  reyolted  against 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and,  after  obtain- 
ing complete  possession  of  the  country,  con- 
ceiyed  the  idea  of  separating  the  audiencia  of 
Tierra  Firme  (now  fTew  Granada)  and  Peru 
firom  the  Spanish  dominion.    He  reduced  Pan- 
ama, and  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Kombre 
de  Dios,  the  key  of  the  highway  to  Peru,  when 
he  encountered  misfortunes  which  ended  in 
his  death.  After  this  eyent,  Nicaragua,  attach- 
ed to  the  ci^tain-generalcy  or  audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  remained  in  general  peace,  disturb- 
ed only  by  occasional  yisits  fi'om  the  bucca- 
neers, who  penetrated  into  it  ttom  both  oceans, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  reyolution  of  1821, 
which  resulted  in  its  independence,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  other  proyinces  of  the  au- 
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dienoiA.     This  result  was  not  aooompHshed 
without  a  severe  struggle.    The  bishop  of  the 

Erovince,  supported  \>j  the  more  zealous  ad- 
erents  of  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  openlj  resisted  the  pop- 
ular moyement.  A  desperate  contest  ensued 
in  the  city  of  Leon,  the  capital,  with  eveiy 
circumstance  of  ferocity  and  barbarism.  Street 
was  arrayed  against  street,  and  father  against 
son.  Partisans  flocked  in  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  ranked  themselves  with  the 
contending  fsu^tions.  Hie  contest  was  prolong- 
ed wiUi  varying  success  for  114  days,  during 
which  the  best  built  portions  of  the  city  were 
destroyed ;  1,000  houses,  it  is  said,  were  burned 
in  a  ^gle  night.  The  struggle  was  finally 
ended  by  the  intervention  of  the  liberals  of 
Ban  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  took  its  place  as 
the  second  state  in  imp<Mtanoe  in  the  federal 
republic  of  Central  America,  to  which  it  re- 
mained attached  until  the  formal  dissolution 
of  the  republic  in  1889.  In  the  interval  it 
suffered  much  from  the  partisan  struggles 
which  distracted  the  country,  and  whidi  were 
kept  up  after  the  separation  <^  the  states,  and 
with  tdtemate  suecess,  by  the  rival-  factions. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  state  adhered  to 
what  in  Oentral  America  is  called  the  liberal 
as  distingmshed  from  the  servile  party,  and 
supported  consistently  the  various  plans  that 
were  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  federation. 
In  1847-8  it  became  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Mosquito 
shore,  but  more  particularly  the  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  its  only  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  was  seized  by  the  British  in  Deo.  1847, 
under  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Mosquito 
king.  In  Jan.  1848,  a  Nicaraguan  force  de- 
scended the  San  Juan  river,  dispersed  the  small 
guard  left  by  the  English,  and  reoccupied  the 
port.  When  this  circumstance  became  known 
in  Jamaica,  two  British  vessels  of  war,  the 
Alarm  and  Vixen,  under  command  of  Oapt. 
Loch,  were  despatched  to  San  Juan,  which 
was  at  once  evacuated  by  the  Nicaraguans, 
who  retired  up  the  river.to  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Serapiqui  river,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  English,  and  routed  with 
great  loss.  Oapt  Loch  pressed  forward  to 
Lake  Nioaragua,  and  from  the  little  island  of 
Oabi,  in  front  of  Granada,  dictated  the  terms 
of  a  convention,  whereby  Nicaragua  agreed 
not  to  disturb  the  $tatu9  quo  of  San  Juan,  over 
which  she  has  since  exercised  no  authority, 
although  claiming  her  right  of  sovereignty. 
The  dispute  has  now  (1860)  been  settled  by  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  constitutes 
San  Juan  a  fi^  port  under  the  sovereignty  of 
mcaragua.  ;  In  1865  the  country  became  in- 
volved in  a^ivil  war,  and  divided  into  two 
governments;  the  one,  profes^ng  to  be  liberal, 
having  its  seat  in  Leon,  the  other  in  Granada. 
An  obstinate  struggle  ensued  between  the  fac- 
tions, which  finally  resulted  in  £Eivor  of  the 
liberaLsLwho  had  meantime  called  in  the  aid 
of  OoL  w  illiam  Walker  of  Oalifomia,  support- 


ed by  a  considerable  body  of  foreign  advesti- 
rers.  The  decisive  blow  in  ike  contest  wss  the 
surprise  of  the  dty  of  Granada  by  Walker, 
Oct.  18, 1855.  Soon  after  tiiis  event,  disah 
sions  arose  between  the  sacoessM  party  uA 
its  foreign  auxiliaries ;  whereupon  Walker. 
now  promoted  to  the  rank  (^general,  asnuned 
the  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  presideot 
For  a  short  time,  during  which  he  reoeired 
lar^  accessions  to  his  forces  from  abroad,  hk 
position  seemed  secured.  But  an  attempt  to 
establish  slavery  among  a  popuktioD,  nm 
tenths  of  whom  were  of  mixea  blood,  eoin- 
bined  with  the  disaffection  of  the  party  wbidi 
had  invited  him  to  the  country,  and  the  ho8t3- 
ity  of  the  holders  of  the  route  of  interoeeank 
transit,  whose  rights  he  had  annulled,  rapidly 
undermined  his  power,  which  was  finally  com- 
pletely overthrown  by  a  coalition  of  the  other 
states  of  Oentral  America.  Walker's  force, 
reduced  to  fewer  than  200  men,  surrendered 
at  Rivas,  May  1,  1867,  since  which  time  the 
state  has  remained  in  comparative  quiet,  oo^ 
interrupted  by  various  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
Walker  and  his  partisans  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  the  country.  At  present,  with  her  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Oosta  Rica  settled,  her  lig^ 
over  the  Mosquito  shore  definitively  reocf- 
nized,  and  the  rancor  of  local  partisanship 
much  softened  down  under  the  severe  teach- 
ings of  her  past  history,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason,  outside  of  the  alleged  incapadtj 
of  a  mixed  race  for  self-government,  whj 
Nicaragua  should  not  assume  her  rank  as  tlM 
first  stfl^  of  Oentral  America,  to  which  she  b 
entitled  by  her  geographical  position  and  her 
resources. 

KIOARAGIJA,  LAX^J  a  large  body  of  fredi 
water  occupying  the  heart  of  the  reimbfie  sf 
IHcaragua.  It  is  120  m.  long,  and  varies  fnm 
80  to  50  m.  in  width.  It  has  an  elevation  at 
mean  sta^  of  water  of  111  feet  6  indies  abore 
low  tide  m  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  «^ 
rated  on  the  W.  by  a  low  rid^e  or  range  of 
hills,  which  subside  at  one  pomt  to  an  elera- 
tion  of  but  48  feet  above  the  lake  level  The 
strip  of  land  intervening  between  the  lake  and 
ocean  varies  from  12  to  80  m.  in  width.  The 
lake  has  numerous  tributaries,  chiefiy  from 
the  N.,  the  larsest  of  which  are.  the  rirers 
Mayales  and  Matacoloja.  The  streams  Mm 
into  it  from  the  S.  are  few  and  small,  via 
the  exception  of  the  unexplored  Bio  Frio.  B 
is  connected  with  the  superior  Lake  Managtt 
by  a  narrow  arm  or  eatero  called  Estero  de 
Panaloya,  communicating  with  a  short  stream, 
freouentiy  dry,  called  Rio  T^itapa,  tiie  proper 
outlet  of  Lake  Managua.  The  K.  £.  tra^ 
winds  from  the  Oaribbean  sea  reach  the 
lake,  and  when  they  are  strong  the  varea 
become  high,  and  roll  in  with  all  the  ms- 
Jesty  of  the  ocean.  At  such  times,  the  wa- 
ter is  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  southern 
shore,  occasionally  producing  overflows  of  the 
low  grounds.  As  the  trade  winds  are  int«^ 
mittent,  blowing  freshly  in  the  evening,  and 
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rabdding  toward  morning,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  seem  to  rue  and  ML  accordingly  ;  and 
this  drcomstance  gave  hirth  to  the  notion, 
entertained  and  promulgated  bj  the  early 
chroniclers,  that  uie  lake  had  a  regular  tide 
like  that  of  the  sea.  Some  of  them  imagined, 
in  consequence,  that  it  communicated  with,  titie 
ocean  by  a  subterranean  channel  The  lake 
has  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  isolated, 
but  most  in  picturesone  dusters,  greatly  ^ver- 
sifying its  sur&ee;  The  largest  are  Ometepec. 
Z^Mtero,  and  Solentanami.  The  first  named 
Is  difltingni8hed  by  two  hi^  Tolcanoes,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name:  ome  in  the  Ka- 
hoatl  or  Mexican  language  signifying  two,  and 
tepee^  mountain ;  i. «.,  island  of  the  two  moun- 
tains. Zapatero  is  now  without  inhabitants, 
bnt  has  ezten^ve  ruins,  monolithic  idols,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  large  ancient  populati<m. 
The  volcano  of  Mombacho  stands  on  the  K  W. 
border  of  the  lake,  boldly  projecting  into  the 
water.  At  its  foot  is  a  cluster  of  volcanic  islets 
called  the  Corales,  several  hundreds  in  num- 
ber and  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Indeed,  the 
entire  scenery  of  the  lake,  with  its  aingnlAr 
Tolcanic  features,  joined  with  the  tropical  Inx- 
Qiiance  of  the  i^ores  and  islands,  is  equally 
reouirkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  Jk 
these  respects  it  is  probably  unrivalled  by  any 
amllar  body  of  water  on  the  CMontinent.  Con- 
ffldered  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  tl^  lake 
is  al5o  invested  with  great  interest.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  only  body  of  water  capable 
of  supplying  the  summit  levels  of  any  canal 
that  may  be  constructed  across  this  continent; 
and  whenever  the  requirements  of  commerce 
shall  demand  such  a  work,  this  circumstance 
must  determine  its  course  through  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. The  supply  of  water  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  canal  of  whiibever  dimensions  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  Observations 
made  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  at  its  lowest 
stage  of  water  in  the  year  1861,  showed  that 
the  discharge  was  716,600  cubic  feet  per  min- 
nte.  At  the  highest  stage  it  was  somewhat 
more  than  double  that  amount. 

l^OARAGUA  WOOD.    See  Brazil  Wood. 

NIOAEAGUAN INTEROOEANIO  CANAL. 
The  prelect  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Nicaragua,  with  the  aids  afforded  by 
the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  began 
to  be  entertained  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that 
there  existed  no  natural  water  conmiunication 
between  the  seas.  As  early  as  1661,  the  his- 
torian Gomara  had  indicated  the  4  lines  which 
have  since  been  regarded  as  offering  the  great- 
est fiusilities  for  the  purpose,  viz. :  at  Darien, 
^uama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec.  There 
were  difficultie^ne  said,  ^^  and  even  mountain! 
in  the  way;  but,"  he  added,  "there  are  like- 
viae  hands ;  let  only  the  resolve  be  formed  to 
make  the  passage,  and  it  can  be  made.  K  in- 
cHnaftion  be  not  wanting,  Uiere  will  be  no  want 
of  meana:  the  Indies,  to  which  the  passage  is 
to  be  made,  will  supply  them.    To  a  king  of 


Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  com- 
mand, when  the  object  is  the  spice  trade,  that 
which  is  possible  is  also  easy.^'  But,  although 
occupying  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
all  maritime  nations,  and  ftimishing  a  subject 
for  numerous  essays  in  every  language  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  it  was  not  until  after  l^e  discovery  of 
gold  in  Oalifomia  that  the  question  lof  a  canal 
assumed  a  practical  form,  or  that  of  its  feasi- 
bility was  accurately  determined.  In  1861  a 
complete  survey  was  made  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  isthmus  inter- 
vening between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  by 
CoL  Childs,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company.'-  Until 
then,  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  the  river 
San  Juan,  as  w^  as  Lake  Nicaragua^  conld 
easily  be  made  navigable  for  ships,  and  that  the 
only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  ocean. 
Hence,  all  the  so  called  surveys  were  confined 
to  that  point.  One  of  these  was  made  under 
orders  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1781,  by 
Don  Manuel  Galisteo ;  another,  and  that  best 
known,  by  Mr.  John  Baily,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  Central  America,  in  1888. 
An  intermediate  examination  seems  to  have 
been  made  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  Thompson's  ^^  Gua- 
temala.'' The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tances, elevations,  &c.,  on  the  various  lines  fol- 
lowed by  these  explorers : 
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As  the  survey  of  Col.  Childs  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  accepted  as  conforming  to  mod- 
em engineering  requirements,  it  will  be  enouffh 
to  present  the  detailed  results  at  which  he 
arrived.  The  line  proposed  by  him,  and  on 
which  all  his  calculations  and  estimates  were 
based,  commences  at  the  little  port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific,  and  passes  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween tiie  ocean  and  the  lake,  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  called  the  Bio  L^jas^  flowing 
into  the  latter ;  thence  across  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  its  outlet,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
San  Juan  to  the  port  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  this  line  was  found  to 
be  1941  miles,  as  follows: 

Western  Divisloii— Canal  from  tbe  port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific,  tbrongb  the  yalleja  of  the  Bio  Grande 
and  Bto  Lajaa,  flowing  into  Lake  Nicaragna 181668 

Hiddle  Division— Tbrongh  Lake  Kicarsgoa,  from  the 
month  of  the  Bio  Li^as  to  Ban  Carlos,  at  the  head 
of  the  San  Joanriyer BSJtOO 

Eastern  Dlyision— First  Section :  Slack  water  nayl* 
gadon  on  San  Joan  rlyer,  from  San  Carlos  to  a 
point  on  the  river  nearly  opposlto  the  month  of 
theBlo  Berapiqnl M.800 

Second  Section :  Canal  from  point  last  named  to  port 
ofSan  JnandelNorto 9S.606 

Total,  asabore mm 
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The  dimensions  of  the  oanal  were  designed  to 
he:  depth,  17  feet;  excavations  in  earth,  60 
feet  wide  at  hottom,  86  feet  wide  at  0  feet 
ahove  hottom,  and  118  feet  wide  at  surface  of 
water;  excavations  in  rook,  50  feet  wide  at 
hottoin,  77  feet  wide  at  9  feet  ahove  hottom, 
and  78^  feet  wide  at  surface  of  water.  The 
oonstmction  of  the  canal  on  this  plan  oontem- 

Elates  supplying  the  western  division,  from  the 
ike  to  the  sea,  with  water  from  the  lake.  It 
would,  therefore,  he  necessary  to  commence 
the  work  on  the  lake  at  a  point  where  the 
water  is  17  feet  deep  at  mean  leveL  This  point 
is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  I^jas,  and  25 
oheina  from  the  shore.  From  this  point,  for  a 
distsnoe  of  1^  m.,  partly  along  the  Bio  Lijas, 
the  excavation  would  he  principally  in  eaith ; 
but  beyond  this,  for  a  distance  of  5i  m.,  which 
carries  the  line  beyond  the  summit,  )  of  the 
excavations  would  be  in  trap  rock ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  deepest  excavation  or  open  cut  would 
be  64}^  feet  (summit,  47i  feet  -|-  depth  of  canal, 
17  feet  =  64}^  feet),  and  involve  the  removal 
of  1,800,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  8,878,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock.  The  excavation  and  con- 
struction on  this  5i  m.  alone  was  estimated  to 
cost  upward  of  $6,250,000.  After  passinff  the 
summit,  and  reaching  the  valley  of  a  little 
stream  called  Rio  Grande,  the  excavation,  as  a 
general  rule,  would  be  only  the  depth  of  the 
canal.  OoL  Ghilds  found  that  the  lake,  at  or- 
dinary high  water,  is  102  feet  10  inches  above 
the  Pacific  at  high,  and  111  feet  5  inches  at  low 
tide,  instead  of  128  feet,  as  calculated  by  Mr. 
BaUy.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  'the  de- 
scent to  Brito  by  means  of  14  looks,  each  of  8 
fyet  lift.  The  harbor  of  Brito,  as  it  is  called,  at 
the  point  where  the  Bio  Grande  enters  the  sea« 
is  in  fEKst  only  a  small  angular  indentation  or 
the  land,  partially  protected  by  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  entirely  inadequate  for  the  terminus  of  a 
great  work  like  the  proposed  canal,  and  inca- 
pable of  answering  the  commonest  requirements 
of  a  port  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  of  84 
acres  area,  by  means  of  moles  and  jetties  in  the 
sea,  and  extensive  excavations  in  the  land.  If, 
as  supposed,  the  excavations  here  would  be  in 
sand,  it  would  be  obviously  almost  impossible 
to  secure  proper  foundations  for  the  immense 
sea  walls  and  piers  which  the  work  would  re- 
quire. If  in  rock,  as  seems  most  likely,  the 
cost  and  labor  would  almost  surpass  computa- 
tion. Assuming  the  excavations  to  be  in  earth 
and  sand,  Gol.  Ghilds  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  improvements  at  upward  of  $2,700,000. 
Betuming  now  to  the  lake,  and  proceeding 
from  17  feet  depth  of  water,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Bio  Lijas,  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet 
pf  the  lake  at  San  Garlos,  there  is  ample  depth 
of  water  for  vessels  of  all  sizes  for  a  distance  of 
about  61  m.,  to  a  point  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Boacas  idands,  where  the  water  shoals  rapidly 
to  14  feet;  foir  the  remaining  6^  m.  to  San 
Oarlos,  the  depth  averages  only  9  feet  at  low, 
»nd  14  feet  at  high  water.    For  this  distance, 


therefore,  an  average  imder-water  excavatioa 
of  8  feet  in  depth  would  be  required,  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  a  canal  17  feet  deep.  But  if 
the  lake  were  kept  at  high  level,  the  under- 
water excavation  would  have  an  average  <^ 
only  about  8  feet  GoL  Ghilds  propoMd  to 
protect  this  portion  of  the  canal  by  rows  of 
piles  driven  on  each  side,  and  supposed  tiiat 
when  the  excavation  should  be  oompkted, 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  current  between 
them  to  keep  the  channel  dear.  We  ooom 
now  to  the  ^vision  between  Lake  Nicarwoa 
and  the  Atlantic,  through  or  along  the  Bio  osn 
Juan.  GoL  Ghilds  carried  a  line  of  levds  from 
the  lake  at  San  Garlos  to  the  port  of  San  Joazi, 
and  found  the  distance  between  thoee  points  to 
be  IIH  in.,  and  the  total  fall  frt>m  the  level  ci 
high  water  in  the  lake  to  that  of  high  tide  ia 
the  harbor,  107i  feet  From  San  C£iioe  to  a 
point  half  a  mile  below  the  Serapiqni  river,  a 
distance  of  91  m.,  GoL  Ghilds  proposed  to  make 
the  river  navigable'  by  excavating  its  bed,  and 
by  constructing  dams,  to  be  passed  bj  means  of 
locks  and  short  canals :  the  remaining  28  m.  to  be 
constructed  through  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  Saa 
Juan,  inland,  and  independently  of  Hlq  river. 
Gf  the  whole  fall,  62^  feet  is  on  that  por^^m 
of  the  river  which  he  proposed  to  improve  by 
dams,  and  on  which  there  were  to  be  8  locb, 
and  the  remaining  45  feet  on  the  inland  por- 
tion of  the  works,  by  means  of  6  lockB—U 
locks  in  all,  each  with  an  average  lift  of  nearly 
8  feet  It  was  proposed  to  place  the  first  dam, 
descending  the  river,  at  the  GasdIlo  rapids,  S7 
m.  from  the  lake,  and  to  turn  the  faUs  tiiat 
created  by  the  ud  of  a  short  lateral  canaL  By 
means  of  this  dam  the  river  was  to  be  raised,  ii 
that  point,  21^  feet,  and  the  level  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua 5  feet  above  its  lowest  stage ;  or,  in  othsr 
words,  kept  at  high  water  mark,  to  avoid  die 
extensive  submarine  excavations  which  woidd 
be  necessary  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  the 
river.  The  fall  at  this  dam  would  be  16  feet 
The  other  dams  were  to  be  4  of  8  feet  fiiU, 
one  of  18i  feet,  and  another  of  14^  feet.  Be- 
tween all  these  it  was  found  there  woold  be 
required  more  or  less  excavation  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  often  in  rock.  GoL  Ghilds  abo 
proposed  to  improve  the  harbor  of  San  Jnaa 
by  means  of  moles,  ^.,  and  also  to  construct 
an  artificial  harbor  or  basin,  in  connection  wiA 
it,  of  18  acres  area.  As  regards  the  amomit 
of  water  passing  throng  the  San  Jnanv  it  was 
found  that  at  its  lowest  level,  June  4, 1851,  the 
discharge  from  the  lake  was  11,980  ddiio  feet 
per  second.  The  greatest  rise  in  the  lake  u 
5  feet  When  it  stood  8.48  feet  above  its  low- 
est level,  the  fiow  of  water  in  the  river,  at  San 
Garlos,  was  18,059  cubic  feet  per  second,  being 
an  increase  of  upward  of  50  per  cent  Sup- 
posing the  same  ratio  of  increase,  the  discham 
from  the  lake,  at  extreme  high  water,  wouu 
be  upward  of  28,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  river  receives  large  aocesdons  from  its 
tributaries,  which,  at  the  point  of  divergmce 
of  the  Golorado  channel,  swell  the  flow  d 
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▼ater  to  as  mach  as  84,880  cubic  feet  per  8e<y- 
ond,  of  which  42,056  c^bic  feet  passes  through 
the  Colorado  channel,  and  12,824  cubic  feet 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Since  the  ir- 
niption  of  the  sea  (1869)  into  the  harbor  of 
San  Juan,  it  is  reported  that  the  amount  of 
water  entering  it -from  the  river  has  been^  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  third  its  former  volume. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated  by  CoL 
ChOds  as  follows: 

Eartara  dlrWon  (from  port  of  Stti  Jum  to  lako)  $1S,0M»9TB 

Ceiitn]dlTlsioQ(tbroiighUk«) 1,068^410 

Weitorn  division  (from  lake  to  Padflc) lMT^ttO 

ToUl 1 |38^6e7^15 

Add  for  contingencies  15  per  cent 4,885,090 

Total  ertlnutedeoet $89,868,410 

The  charter  of  the  company,  mider  the  auspices 
of  which  the  survey  was  made,  stipulated  that 
the  canal  should  be  of  dimensions  sufficient 
*'  to  admit  vessels  of  all  sizes.'*  A  canal  there- 
fore, such  as  that  proposed,  but  17  feet  deep 
and  118  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  charter, 
nor  be  adeouate  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 
To  pass  freely  large  merchantmen  and  vessels 
of  war,  a  canal  would  require  to  be  at  least  80 
feet  deep,  with  locks  and  other  works  in  pro- 
portion, which  would  involve  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  excavation,  &c.,  of  the 
work  proposed  above,  and  a  corre^onding 
augmentation  of  cost,  or  a  grand  total  of  near- 
I7  $100,000,000.  A  canal  so  small  as  to  render 
necessary  the  transshipment  of  merchandise 
and  passengers  is  manifestly  inferior  to  a  rail- 
way, both  as  involving,  in  the  first  instance, 
greater  cost  of  construction,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  greater  expense  in  working,  with  less 
speed.— It  has  been  proposed  to  reach  the 
Pacific  from  Lake  Nicaragua  by  other  lines 
than  that  surveyed  by  Col.  Childs.  The  first 
of  these,  by  wpy  of  the  river  Sapoa  to  the  bay 
of  SaHnas,  has  however  been  found  to  involve 
a  rammit  cut  of  119  feet  in  rock,  an  up  lockage 
from  the  lake  of  850  feet,  and  a  down  lockage 
to  the  Pacific  of  482.  The  sunmiit  level  more- 
over would  be  without  any  adequate  supply 
of  water,  and  this  and  other  difficulties  have 
proved  the  line  to  be  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible. Another  line  nas  also  been  suggest- 
ed, from  the  extreme  upper  end  of  Lake  Nica- 
ra^a,  through  the  Estero  de  Panaloya  into 
Like  Managua,  and  thence  by  canal  to  the 
port  of  Tamarinda  or  of  Real^o,  or  behind  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  Marabios,  through  the 
Estero  Real  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  These 
Hoes  frt)m  Lake  Managua  have  never  been 
properly  surveyed,  but  none  of  them  are  be- 
lieved, by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
fry,  to  offer  any  insurmountable  engineering 
difficulties.  The  principal  objection  to  these 
is  the  great  length  to  which  they  would  pro- 
long the  line  of  transit,  expressed  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  as  compared  with  that  from  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Laias  to  the  indentation  of 
Brito: 
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It  is  assumed,  throughout  this  table,  that  the 
river  San  Juan  cannot  be  made  navigable  for 
ships,  and  that  a  lateral  canal 'must  be  made  for 
its  entire  length.  The  length  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing its  windings,  is  nearly  120  m. ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  distance  in  a  right  line  between  the 
lake  and  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  90  m. — 
The  concession  for  constructing  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua  has  been  held  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals  and  companies ;  but  none  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts,  which  have  consequently 
lapsed.  The  first  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  CO.  of  London,  Sept.  18,  1624;  and  was 
followed  by  others  in  tne  following  order:  to 
Aaron  H.  Palmer  of  New  York,  June  14, 1826; 
to  the  king  of  Holland,  July  24, 1880 ;  to  Pedro 
Rouchaud  of  Paris,  1888;  to  George  Holdship  of 
New  Orleans,  1889 ;  to  the  king  of  Belgium, 
1844 ;  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (then  a 
prisoner  at  Ham)  in  1846  ;  to  William  Wheel- 
wright of  London,  Feb.  16,  1849  (not  ratified 
by  JNicaragua) ;  to  D.  T.  Brown  of  New  York, 
March  14, 1849  (not  ratified) ;  to  the  American 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  company,  Aug. 
27,  1849 ;  and  finally.  May  1,  1858,  to  Felix 
Belly  of  Paris.  No  practical  operations  were 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  concessionaries,  ex- 
cept the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  com* 
pany,  which  however  were  terminated  with  the 
survey  conducted  by  Col.  Childs.  For  the  pres-> 
ent,  the  entire  project  of  a  canal  through  Nic- 
aragua seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

NICCOLINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  in  San  Giuliauo,  near  Pisa,  Dec.  81, 
1785.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
and  in  1807  was  made  librarian  and  professor 
of  history  and  mythology  in  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  in  Florence.  The  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand TIL  afterward  appointed  him  librarian  of 
the  palace,  but  he  soon  resigned  that  office  to 
resume  his  functions  at  the  aoiademy.  His  first 
tragedy,  Polinena^  was  written  in  1810  for  the 

Erize  offered  by  the  Tuscan  academy.  He  pub- 
shed  in  the  following  years  Ino  e  lemUto^ 
Medea^  Edipo^  Matilda^  Nahuco^  and  Antcnio 
Ibaeariniy  which  were  received  with  (p*eat 
iavor.  His  **  Lessons  on  Mythology,^'  written 
in  hb  early  'Me^  were  published  in  1855.  The 
publication  of  his  **  mstory  of  the  House  of 
Bwabia"  has  been  long  delayed  on  account  of 
illness,  but  is  now  (1860)  said  to  be  in  progress. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  publishea  in  Flor- 
ence in  1847,  but  does  not  include  two  of  his 
most  celebrated  plays,  Amoldo  da  Brescia  and 
Filippo  StrozzL 
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NICE  (ItaL  iVim),  a  former  administratiTe 
iivision  of  Sardima,  situated  between  lat.  48^ 
87'  and  44*  19'  N.,  and  bounded  N.  and  E.  1^ 
Piedmont,  8.  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  w; 
Bxid  S.  W.  by  the  French  departments  of  Bas- 
ses-Alpes  and  Var;  area,  1,760  sq.  m. ;  pop, 
in  1867,  266,603.  It  is  subdivided  into  the 
8  provinces  of  Nice  (pop.  126,220),  annexed  to 
France  in  1860,  Oneg]ia.and  San  Remo.  It  en- 
tirely surrounds  on  the  land  side  the  little  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco.  Oeogi:aphioally  it  belongs 
rather  to  France  than  to  Italy,  being' separated 
from  Piedmont  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  branch- 
es of  which  extending  toward  the  sea  ^ve 
great  diversity  to  its  surface.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Var,  which  flows  8.  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  wild  boar  and  antelope  are 
found  in  the  forests,  and  game  is  plentifdl. 
The  countryjUnder  proper  cultivation,  would 
be  fertile.  The  vine,  olive,  and  other  fruits 
flourish  on  the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea;  grain, 
potatoes,  and  beans  are  grown;  timber  is 
abundant  in  some  places;  and  the  uplands 
afford  good  pasturage.  Few  cattle,  however, 
are  kept,  the  plough  is  little  used,  and  the  soil 
is  not  manured.  Large  quantities  of  honey  are 
made,  and  there  are  some  simple  manufactures, 
such  as  coarse  woollens  and  netting,  soap, 
bronze  and  iron  castings,  and  paper. — Nicb,  a 
seaport  town  and  the  capital  of  the  preceding 
province,  is  built  on  a  narrow  plain  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paglione,  98  m.  8.  W, 
from  Turin,  in  lat.  48*  42'  N.,  long.  7*  17'  E. ; 
pop.  86,000.  The  port  is  small,  but  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water, 
and  is  protected  by  two  moles,  one  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  battery  and  a  lighthouse. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  sidlors^  quarter  is  situ- 
ated. It  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  but 
from  its  centre  rises  a  hill  800  feet  high,  the 
summit  of  which,  formerly  occupied  by  a  cas- 
tle, is  now  laid  out  in  public  pleasure  grounds, 
whence  a  magnificent  prospect  can  be  enjoyed. 
Parts  of  the  old  town  have  moreover  been  oon- 
nderably  improved  of  late  years,  and,  as  well 
as  the  more  modem  portion  on  the  opposite, 
side  of  the  Paglione,  present  a  gay  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  The  W.  division  is  called  the 
'^  quarter  of  the  marble  cross,"  from  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  reconciliation  of 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  1688  through  the 
intervention  of  Pope  Paul  III.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  English,  who  have  here  a  diapel 
and  two  cemeteries.  The  houses  are  neat  and 
encompassed  by  gardens;  and  there  are  two 
public  squares,  one  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
colonnades.  The  public  buildings  are  not  re-> 
markable,  the  chief  being  a  caSiedral  of  ^e 
17th  century,  a  national  college  with  a  botani- 
cal garden  attached  tq  it,  a  public  library,  a 
zoological  museum,  a  theatre,  baths,  hospitals, 
and  convents.  There  are  manufactories  of 
silk,  cotton,  paper,  oil,  tobacco,  i>erfumery, 
•oap,  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  trade 


in  those  arddes  and  In  wine  and  fimit— 
Nice  is  a  free  port,  and  there  are  steamen 
twice  a  week  to  and  from  Marseilles  and 
Genoa.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  watering  place 
and  resort  for  English  invalids,  who  fr«qnent 
it  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  produced 
a  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  that  part 
of  the  town  which  they  inhabit.  As  many  ai 
6,000  or  6,000  British  visitors  are  found  hen 
in  the  winter,  beside  a  large  number  of  Bus- 
•sians,  Poles,  French,  and  Germans.  The  di- 
mate  is  remarkably  mild  and  salubrious,  and 
the  suburbs,  which  lie  among  the  low  hills  a 
mile  or  two  inland,  4tre  said  to  be  particularly 
delightfdL  In  the  month  of  February  there 
is  at  times  a  sharp  west  wind  called  the  Mm, 
but  the  temperature  is  regular;  there  are  no 
sudden  changes,  and  the  atmosphere  is  <dear 
and  pure.  The  mean  temperatore  of  spriag 
is  64**,  of  summer  74®,  of  autunm  55%  and  of 
winter  60**.  The  extremes  are  84**  and  82*. 
The  language  of  Mce  is  a  dialect  of  the  Pn>> 
venial  called  the  I^lzzard,  which  maybe  heard 
in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  neighboring  mral 
districts.  In  the  town  French  is  generaSj 
spoken,  and  the  vernacular  is  much  corrupted. 
— Nice  is  built  near  the  site  of  the  andeot 
Ugurian  town  of  Kicsa,  founded  by  the 
PhocsDans  of  Marseilles;  and  even  after  both 
became  subject  to  the  Komans  it  continued  to 
be  dependent  for  municipal  purposes  upcm  its 
parent  dty.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance,  being  edipeed  by 
the  neighboring  town  of  OemeneHom,  whose 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  Oimiez.  In  the 
12th  century  Nice  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent county,  and  in  1888  became  a  depend- 
ency of  the  house  of  Savoy.  It  was  besieged 
by  the  Turks  in  1648,  and  taken  by  Oatinat  In 
1691,  and  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  tiie  aer- 
vide  of  Louis  XTV.  in  1706.  Having  faDen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1798,  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  but  was  restored  to  Su^iniain 
1814.  By  the  treaty  between  Victor  Emanud 
and  the  emperor  Napoleon  in.,  March  24^  1860, 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  tp  France,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  gifcn 
by  ballot.  The  votes  were  tidwen  in  Kice  on 
April  16,  and  resulted  in  a  large  m%|ority  in 
frivor  of  annexation  to  France. 

NIOE,  or  NioiEA  (now  Imik\  an  ancient 
city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  tlM 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Ascania,  44  m.  S.  E.  from 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  It  waa  colonised 
by  Bottinans,  who  called  it  Ancore,  and  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Mvsians  was  rebuilt  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Antigcmus, 
who  named  it  Antigonea.  Lysimachua  chan^ 
ed  this  appellation  to  Nicsa  in  honor  of  his 
wife.  It  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  disputed  with  Nicomedia  the  tide  of  me- 
tropolis of  Bithynia.  Under  the  Byzantine  on* 
perors  it  was  long  a  bulwark  against  the  Arsbf 
and  Se\jooks,  the  latter  of  whom  ccmquered  it 
in  1078, 19  years  after  which  it  was  taken  from 
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them  hj  the  soldiera  of  the  first  orasade,  but  it 
was  reared  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace.    In 
1204,  Ccmstantinople  haying  become  the  seat 
of  a  Lalin  empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  founded 
an  empire  at  Nicaaa,  comprehending  Bithynia, 
Mysia,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Ljdia.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Duces  Yataces  (1222-'64)»  The- 
odore n.  (1264r-'8),  John  Lascaris  (1268-.'9),  and 
Michael  PalsBologus,  who  in  1261  transferred 
the  seat  of  power  to  Constantinople.    In  1830 
the  city  surrendered  to  Orchan,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  recently  founded  Ottoman 
empire. — ^Nice  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastioal 
history  as  the  seat  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  was  called  together 
hj  the  emperor  Constantine  in  order  to  settle 
the  Arian    controversy.    Accordmg   to   the 
Roman  Catholics  it  was  the  second,  and  ac- 
cording to  Protestants  the  first  of  the  general 
cooncilB.    It  met  in  May  or  June,  825,  and 
closed  in  July  of  the  same  year.  It  was  attend- 
ed hy  818  bishops,  but  it  is  not  known  who 
presided,  as  no  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  preserved.    The  principal 
anthorities  for  the  doings  of  the  council  are 
Athanasius,  who  accompanied  his  bishop  in 
the  capacity  of  archdeacon,  and  Eusebius,  bish- 
op of  Offisarea.    Constantine  himself  was  pres- 
ent, and  to<^  an  active  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  assembly.    There  seem  to  have 
been  present  at  the  council  three  parties :  the 
adherents  of  Arius,  who  were  very  few  in 
nomber;  ti^e  Homoousians,  his  most  direct 
opp<»Lent8,  who  were  also  a  minority  of  the 
eastern  church ;  and  a  party  which  occupied  a 
middle  ground,  and   m>m  which   afterword 
^rang  the  Semi-Arians.    It  was  the  wish  of 
these  last  that  the  controversy  should  be  com- 
posed by  the  adoption  of  some  general  formula, 
which  would  still  leave  each  party  free  to  hold 
most  of  its  own  opinions.    The  Homoousians, 
however,  insisted  upon  an  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  Arius,  ana  a  declaration  of  the  belief 
of  the  church  in  an  identity  of  essence  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father.    Their  views  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of 
the  celebrated  formula  of  faith  which  com- 
pletely established  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Arian 
views.    This  creed,  however,  is  not  the  one 
which  is  now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Ai^Iican,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran  churches 
imoer  the  name  of  Nicene,  though  the  latter 
embodies  all  its  articles.    The  Nicene  creed  is 
w  amplification  of  the  one  mode  at  Nice, 
and  was  drawn  up  at  Constantinople  in  881. 
When  the  formula  was  adopted  at  Nice,  17 
bi^ops  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  de- 
^^nnination  of  the  nugority,  but  all  of  them  af- 
terward assented  except  two.    Arius  was  ban- 
wbed  into  Dlyricum,  deposed  from  his  office, 
md  excouununicated.    According  to  the  Latin 
writers  the  coimcil  passed  in  all  20  canons,  but 
the  oriental  Christians  extend  the  number  to  80. 
The  controversy  respecting  the  celebration  of 
Easter  was  terminated,  the  Novatian  dispute 
concerning  the  readmission  of  apostates  to  com- 


munion was  composed,  the  Keletian  schism 
was  censured,  and  certain  questions  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  were  settled.  The  bishops 
were  also  about  to  impose  celibacy  on  the 
clergy  by  an  express  law,  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  PaphnutiuiB,  who  was 
himself  living  in  that  state. — ^The  second  coim- 
cil of  Nice,  which  is  recognized  as  oecumenical 
only  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the  8th,  or 
according  to  Protestants  the  7th  in  order  of 
time  of  the  church  councils,  having  been  held 
in  787.  It  assembled  under  tihe  authority  of 
Pope  Adrian  I.  by  the  desire  of  the  empress 
Irene,  and  sat  from  Sept  24  to  Oct.  28.  Hie 
bishops  decliu^d  the  veneration  of  images  and 
the  cross  to  be  agreeable  to  Sacred  Scripture 
and  reason  and  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
and  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who 
should  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine. 

NICENE  CREED.    See  Niox. 

NIC£R0N,  Jean  Pibsbb,  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1685,  died  in  1788.  He  was 
a  m^nber  of  the  order  of  Bamabites  and  a 
relative  of  Jean  Francois  Nic^ron,  the  writer 
on  optics  and  friend  of  Descartes.  After  teach- 
ing Latin  and  rhetoric  for  some  time  in  pro- 
vincial colleges,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  MSmoires  pour  s&nir  d  Phu- 
toire  dea  hommea  iUtutres  de  la  r^mbliqtte  dei 
lettreSy  anee  im  catalogue  raitomU  de  leun 
ouvragee  (48  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1727-46),  the 
last  4  volumes  of  which  were  published  by 
P^re  Oudin,  Michault,  and  the  abb^  Go^jet. 
The  work  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  has  slight  literary  merit. 

NICHOL,  John  P&inole,  a  Scottish  astron- 
omer, bori)  in  Montrose  about  1804,  died  in 
Rothesay,  Sept.  19, 1869.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  taught  school 
at  Dun,  not  far  from  Montrose.  Subsequently 
he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  hcensed 
to  preach,  but  his  taste  for  scientific  pursuits 
led  him  to  give  up  his  profesdon.  ]By  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  practical  astronomy  in  tne  university  ot 
Qlasgow,  which  station  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  his  fiftvorite  science,  in 
which  capacity  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  wrote  "The  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens"  (8vo.,  1888);  "  Contemplationi 
on  the  Sokr  System"  (8vo.,  1844);  "Thoughts 
on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  World"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1846); 
"Exposition  and  History  of  the  Planet  Nep- 
tune" (8vo.,  1848);  "The  Stellar  Universe: 
Views  of  its  Arrangements,  Motions,  and  Evo- 
lutions" (12mo.,  1848);  "The  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, its  Order  and  Physical  Structure"  (8vo.. 
London,  1861);  "Cyclopsedia  of  the  Physical 
Sciences"  (8vo.,  1867).  His  writings  are  clear 
and  frequently  eloquent. 

NICHOLAS.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Va.,  intersect- 
ed bjr  the  Gauley  river,  a  branch  of  the  Great 
E^anawha,  and  Gained  by  Meadow  river  and 
Bufilcdo  creek;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
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8,968,  of  ^bom  78  were  slaves.  It  has  a  monn- 
tainoas  snrface  and  a  soil  not  generally  produc- 
tive. The  productions  in  1850  were  88,278 
boshels  of  Indian  com,  81,877  of  oats,  6,209  of 
wheat,  2,001  tons  of  hay,  2,670  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
18,649  of  wool,  and  41,976  of  batter.  There 
were  20  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  9 
churches,  and  189  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,- 
841,294,  being  an  increase  since  1850  of  69 
per  cent.  Capital,  Summerville.  II.  A  N.  £. 
CO.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  Licking  river  and 
dridned  by  its  branches;  area  estimated  at 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,861,  of  whom 
1,518  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face, ruffged  in  the  K  and  undulating  in  the 
8.,  the  mtter  portion  being  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  788,760  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  69,884  of  oats,  100,280  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 82,268  of  wool,  and  161  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  19  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  tan- 
neries, 18  churches,  and  1,068  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Blue  lick  spring,  celebrat- 
ed for  its  mineral  waters,  is  in  this  county  on 
the  banks  of  Licking  river.  The  county  will 
be  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
railroad,  now  constructing.  Capital,  Oarlisle. 
NIOHOLAS  L  (NiooLAi  Pavlovttoh),  em- 
peror of  Russia,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  July  7, 
1796,  died  there,  March  2,  1855.  He  was  the 
8d  son  of  Paul  I.  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  Eugene  of  Wttrtemberg,  and  was 
educated  under  the  direction  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  virtuous,  thoughtful,  and  domestic 
German  woman.  Among  his  tutors  were  Count 
Lambsdorf^  Muravie^  Adelung,  and  the  politi- 
cal economist  Storch.  With  the  exception  of 
political  economy,  he  riiowed  comparatively 
little  interest  in  scientific  attainments,  but  was 
quick  in  mastering  foreign  languages.  He  ffrew 
up  during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  tended  to  increase  his  natural  tiute  for 
military  life.  The  fondness  for  the  pomp  of  pa- 
rades, the  minute  attention  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  soldiers,  the  passion  for  witness- 
mg  military  exercises  and  manoeuvering,  which 
marked  the  rest  of  his  life,  became  manifest  in 
his  early  youth;  and  from  the  peace  in  1815  to 
his  accession  in  1825  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  military  matters,  without  how- 
ever ^ving  evidence  of  any  real  strategetical 
capacity.  During  this  part  of  his  life  he  con- 
tracted a  passion  for  drumming,  and  considered 
himself  a  virtuoso  in  this  art,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  those  around  his  person.  Nicholas 
believed  likewise  that  he  had  a  great  capacity 
for  painting,  especially  battles,  but  never  ao- 
oomplished  any  thing  respectable  in  that  de- 
partment In  1816  he  visited  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  and  the  Russian  prov- 
inces. On  July  18, 1817,  he  married  Charlotte 
of  Prossia  (Alexandra  Feodorovna),  the  eldest 
dauffhter  of  Frederic  William  IIL ;  she  gave 
birtii  on  April  17  (29  O.  S.),  1818,  to  the 
present  emperor  Alexander  II.  About  1821 
the  family  pact  was  secretly  agreed  upon, 


iy  which  his  elder  brother  Constantine  re- 
nounced the  succession  in  his  favor.  Nieholai^ 
however,  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  tht  M- 
est  brother,  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  (Dec  1, 
1825),  together  with  the  whole  nation,  look 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantine,  and  did 
not  assume  the  reins  of  power  until  the  latter, 
who  then  resided  at  Warsaw,  had  publicly  mg- 
nified  his  determination  not  to  reign.  The 
accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  beeame 
the  signal  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  in  the 
prompt  supprq/ssion  of  which  the  new  emperor 
showed  great  personal  courage  and  preemoe 
of  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a  oold-blooM 
and  unrelenting  disposition.  Capital  puni^- 
ment,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  em- 
press Elizabeth,  was  revived  by  Nicholas  for 
the  purpose  of  infiicting  it  upon  the  5  prindpd 
leaders  of  the. insurrection.  Four  were  pub- 
licly executed,  one  after  another,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  5th  and  last  in  order  was  the  poet 
BUeyeff.  The  rope  broke,  and  he  f<^  to  the 
ground  still  alive.  The  dght  <^  his  agony  cre- 
ated such  a  degree  of  sympathy  in  Uie  assem- 
bled multitude,  that  the  governor-general  sent 
for  instmction  to  the  emperor.  T^  oommmd 
of  Nicholas  was:  *^  Take  a  stronger  rope  sad 
proceed  with  the  execution.*'  The  other  parties 
to  ^e  insurrection  were  banished  to  Siberia, 
some  for  life,  and  others  for  20  years  or  for 
shorter  periods;  but  the  sentence  oi  none  of 
them  was  ever  commuted.  The  insuii^eBti 
declared  that  they  were  prompted  to  their  at 
tempt  by  the  desolate  condition  to  whi^  tht 
latter  ^wt  of  the  roign  of  Alexander  I.  had  re- 
duced the  empire,  by  the  ferocious  di^MMitioB 
of  Constantine,  and  by  the  supposed  ineapadtf 
of  t^e  new  emperor.  Nicholas,  who  was  pres- 
ent during  the  examination  of  the  prisoners, 
hidden  behind  a  screen,  thus  received  a  whole- 
some lesson;  and  Ms  first  endeavor  was  to  k- 
bor  for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
the  country.  The  brilliant  though  dearly  pv- 
chased  victories  of  Paskewitdi  and  Diebitsci 
over  Persia  and  Turkey  in  1828-^  conMbnted 
to  add  presti^  to  his  government,  espedalbf 
as  the  Turkish  war  also  saved  the  indepenj- 
ence  of  struggling  Greece,  as  well  as  thu  of 
the  Danubian  principalities,  which  were  wnw 
reorganized  under  a  Kussian  protectorate.  Tbe 
rovolution  of  1880-^81  in  Poland,  threateoiu 
at  first  to  complicate  the  foroign  rda^ons  of 
Russia,  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  Fs- 
Ush  nationality,  and  the  absorption  of  that  com- 
try  in  the  empire  of  the  czar.  These  evM^ 
accomplished  in  rapid  succession,  surrounded 
Nicholas  with  a  halo  of  glory.  His  attempt  to 
develop  the  native  energies  of  the  Rnsflsn 
nation,  and  to  oppose  the  foroign  infiu^seei 
which  under  Catharine  11.  and  Alexander  L 
had  hindered  the  progress  of  the  nati<mal  ge- 
nius, constituted  the  origin  of  the  so  called 
Russian  governmental  Panslavism ;  and  many 
strong  and  active  intellects,  attracted  by  tke 
earnestness  of  his  patriotic  efibrts,  rallied  at 
that  time  under  his  banner.    He  even  ibr  t 
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tine  nlszed  the  rigor  of  the  oensorship,  oom- 
bsted  the  venality  of  public  men,  and  ordered 
the  codification  of  the  laws.    Bat  this  reforma- 
torj  zeal  was  of  short  duration.    His  want  of 
dworimination  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers, 
the  adulations  of  courtiers  at  home  and  of 
despotic  soverdgns  abroad,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  power,  caused  him  to  reliq)8e  into  the 
most  rigid  absolutism ;  and  Bussia  soon  present- 
ed again  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  empire  ruled 
b J  the  iron  hand  of  a  angle  man,  whose  power 
rasted  upon  a  colossal  military  organization 
pervading  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  upon  the  blind  a^ncy  of  servile  ministers. 
The  erection  of  the  citadd  of  Warsaw  and  nu- 
merous other  fbrtifications  served  to   keep 
down  Poland.    The  United  Greeks,  a  body  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope  while 
prceerving  the  usages  of  the  Greek  church, 
vere  compelled  to  join  the  orthodox  estab- 
lishment; the  Protestants  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces were  persecuted ;  and  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  barbarous  treatment    His 
inflnence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  from  1880 
to  1840  was  not  very  conspicuous,  although 
he  more  and  more  menacingly  observed  we 
growth  of  liberal  ideas.    He  incQrectly  support- 
ed Don  Carlos  in  Bpain,  but  considered  Dom 
Ifigoel  of  Portugal  as  a  usurper.    To  the  last 
he  opposed  the  introduction  of  constitutions 
in  Greece  and  Prussia.    After  the  crushing  of 
Poland  he  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Prussia.    With  England  he  endeavored  to 
remain  on  terms  of  good  will,  though  not  of 
dose  amity;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  July 
nKoarchy  in  France.    During   the   politicid 
oomi^cations  in  connection  with  the  conflict 
between  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  saltan,  NicLolas  succeeded  in  securing  his 
predominance  in  the  East  by  a  speedy  luter- 
Teation  against  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1838,  and  in  maintaining  peace  with  the 
western  powers  in  1840.    In  1844  he  paid  a 
Vint  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  subsequently  he 
viuted  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1846 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.    The  attempted  Polish 
rifluig  of  1846  was  suppressed  with  little  blood- 
died  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  parts  of 
that  country.    He  abstained  from  interfering 
daring  Uie  political  excitement  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
except  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  until  his 
ttoitance  was   invoked  by  Fruids   Joseph 
igainst  the  Hungarians,  whose  revolution  was 
ernshed  by  the  aid  of  Russian  troops,  Gorgey 
nurendering  his  army  at  discretion  to  the  Rus- 
■tn  generfll  RtLdiger,  actuig  under  the  com- 
nuod  of  Paskewitdi,  at  ViUgos,  Aug.  18,  1849. 
la  &e  East  Nicholas  followed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  the  traditions  of  his  house  in 
liis  wars  of  conquest  in  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
ind  Turkey.    The  war  against  the  Oircasdans 
tad  other  Caucasian  tribes,  who  found  an 
eastern  Abd  el  Eader  in  Shamyl  Bey,  cost  num- 
berless troops  and  millions  of  money,  but  was 
It  the  same  time  an  excellent  military  school 


for  the  empire.  Kicholas*s  ambition  of  gaining 
preponderance  in  Turkey  was  constantly  per- 
ceptible during  his  reign,  and  led  in  1858,  on 
occasion  of  the  controversy  about  the  guardiim- 
ship  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 
to  the  rupture  with  England  and  France,  which 
resulted  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  q>ring 
of  1858  he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  OlmCltz ;  but  subsequently  dur- 
ing the  war  the  latter  concluded  a  treaty  witii 
the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1854),  occupied  the  Danu- 
bian principalities,  and  concentrated  a  large 
army  in  Galicia.  Nicholas  was  left  alone  to 
fight  the  combined  armies  of  France,  England, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  The  repeated  defeats 
and  losses  of  his  formidable  armies  and  fleets 
produced  a  deep  effect  upon  his  powerfril  consti- 
tution, and  hastened  his  death,  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  which  was  atrophy  of  the  lungs. 
For  some  time  previously  he  had  been  violenuy 
affected  with  influenza.  He  became  worse  by 
degrees  from  want  of  sleep  and  increased  cough ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
physicians  (Dr.  Mandt  and  Dr.  Earell),  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  hb  usual  occupations,  and 
on  Feb.  22  inspected  some  troops  who  were 
about  to  march  mto  Lithuania,  m  the  evening 
he  was  present  at  the  prayers  for  the  flrst  week 
of  Lent,  but  complained  of  being  cold.  From 
that  evening  he  aid  not  quit  his  little  working 
room.  On  Feb.  28  he  sent  for  his  adyutan^ 
CoL  Tettenbom,  and  deroatched  him  to  Sebas- 
topoL  During  the  whole  time  he  was  ill,  he 
lay  on  his  camp  bed,  consisting  of  a  casing  of 
Russian  leather  filled  with  hay,  a  bolster  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  blanket  and  his  cloak  over 
him.  It  was  not  till  Feb.  28  that  his  state  was 
looked  on  as  decidedly  serious.  From  that 
time  he  became  ri^dl^  worse;  the  physicians 
apprehended  a  paralysis  of  the  lungs,  and  de- 
spaired of  his  recovery  on  the  evening  of  March 
1.  He  calmly  received  the  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  regard  to  his  critical  condition,  and 
took  the  last  sacraments  early  on  the  morning 
of  Murch  2.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  empress. 
their*chUdren  and  grandchildren,  and  blessed 
each  one  of  them  with  a  firm  voice.  He  next 
sent  for  Counts  Orloff  and  Adlerberg  and  Prince 
Dolgoruki,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity  and 
bidding  them  farewell.  Subsequently  he  took 
leave  of  the  servants  immediately  about  his 
person,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  affected.  Last  of  all  Madame  Rohr- 
beck,  the  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  was 
sent  for,  whom  he  begged  never  to  quit  her 
mbtress.  While  his  father  confessor  was 
speaking  to  him,  he  took  the  empresses  hand 
and  put  it  into  the  priest's.  Alter  this  he  lost 
his  speech  for  a  wnile,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  prayer  and  crossed  himself  re- 
peatedly. He  subsequently  regained  his  voice 
and  spoke  from  time  to  time  up  to  his  decease, 
which  took  place  without  a  struggle  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  family  at  10  minutes  past 
noon.    Among  the  last  articulate  words  that 
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the  emi^ror  spoke  to  his  wife  were :  IHU$  d 
FriU  (the  empresses  hrother,  King  Frederic 
William  lY.  of  rnusia)  derester  tovjourslemime 
pour  la  Bussie,  et  de  ne  pas  ouhlier  Ui  paroUi 
de  papa, — Nicholas  was  of  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  the  glance  of  his  large,  clear,  cold, 
hlue-greenish  eyes  pierced  through  and  through. 
His  capacity  for  labor  and  endurance  was  im- 
mense. He  trayelled  day  and  night  to  inspect 
fortresses  and  review  troops,  and  he  worked  at 
times  14  or  16  hours  a  day.  Ks  temperance 
and  frugality  were  as  remarkable  as  his  indus- 
try ;  and  an  extra  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  ex- 
cited him  beyond  measure.  His  habits  were 
ostentatiously  simple  and  dramatically  soldier- 
like. He  demanded  that  outward  signs  of  awe 
should  encounter  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
to  create  a  prestige  was  the  constant  object 
of  his  anxiety,  whether  he  was  walking  the 
streets  of  his  own  capital  or  visiting  foreign 
countries.  The  church,  the  army,  and  the  se- 
cret police  were  the  great  engines  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  governed  the  holy  synod  by  the  me- 
dium of  an  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  appointed 
as  its  president  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
he  suppressed  liberal  studies  and  systematical- 
ly discouraged  aU  liberal  literature,  while  the 
universities  of  the  empire,  mdntained  with 
great  ostentation,  were  devoted  to  educating 
men  in  sciences  useful  in  war  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  He  desired  to  abolish 
serfdom,  but  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
resolution  necessary  to  carry  out  the  meas- 
ure. Although  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  Russia,  he  is  said  to  have 
daily  perused  the  principal  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  to  have  been  very 
sensitive  to  their  strictures  upon  his  person  or 
policy.  Though  kind  to  his  attendants  and 
lavish  in  his  rewards  for  personal  services,  his 
disposition  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  never  learned  to  act  up 
to  the  Russian  proverb:  *^Be  unyielding  in 
punishing ;  be  great  in  pardon."  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent husband  and  father;  and  in  his  domestic 
virtues  as  well  as  in  his  religious  fulfilment  of 
his  promises,  he  imitated  the  example  ^f  his 
mother.  No  Muscovite  sovereign  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  more 
ftnatical  attachment  to  his  person ;  and  wher- 
ever the  lofty  stature  and  imperial  port  of  Nich- 
olas appeared,  he  was  hailed  as  a  demi-god 
rather  than  a  man.  ^s  pride  rose  with  his 
power,  and  at  times  he  seemed  possessed  wiUi 
nallucinations  of  almost  superhuman  greatness. 
— ^Beside  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Alexan- 
der n.,  his  children  are :  Maria  (bom  1819), 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  01^ 
(1822),  wife  of  the  crown  prince  of  WCrtem- 
berg ;  Oonstantine  (1827),  high  admiral;  Nicho- 
las (1881),  and  Michael  (1832).  The  widow  of 
Nicholas  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  1,  1860. 
NICHOLAS,  Saint,  bishop  of  Myra,  born 
in  Panthera  in  Lycia,  died  Dec.  6,  826.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  saints  of  Oatholic  Eu- 
rope, being  invoked  as  the  patron  of  sailors. 
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travellers,  and  oapfives,  and  thegiisdian  of 
unmarried  girls  and  of  childr^i.  The  young  sie 
universally  taught  to  revere  him,  and  the  p(^ 
ular  fiction  which  represents  him  as  the  b^rer 
of  presents  to  children  on  Christmas  eve  iswdl 
known.  He  is  the  Santa  Chms  of  the  Dutdt 
He  takes  rank  in  the  Qreek  church  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  fkthenc  Justinian  dedi- 
cated a  church  to  him  in  Constantinople  abovt 
660;  he  has  been  reverenced  in  the  West  fiDoe 
the  lOdi  century,  and  became  one  of  the  &T(n^ 
ite  patron  saints  of  Italy  and  northern  Europe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  One 
of  tibe  most  characteristic  legends  of  him  is 
that  when  a  certain  nobleman  was  about  to 
prostitute  his  8  daughters  because  he  wis  too 
poor  to  give  them  marriage  portions,  St  Kieh' 
olas  threw  8  purses  in  at  his  window  by  uif^ 
and  thus  enabled  the  daughters  to  be  reipeet- 
ably  married.  His  supposed  patronage  of 
children  may  be  traced  to  the  fcmowing  story. 
During  a  scarcity  of  food  he  was  once  enter- 
tained by  a  man  who  used  to  steal  childrffl 
and  serve  up  their  limbs  to  be  eaten  bjbit 
guests.  But  when  the  dish  was  set  before  the 
saint  he  detected  the  fraud,  and  going  to  tlu 
tub  where  tiie  remdns  of  the  children  were 
salted  down,  he  made  over  them  the  sijm  of 
the  cross,  and  they  rose  up  whole  and  well 

NICHOLS,  loHABOD,  I).D.,  an  Americn 
clergyman,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Julj  5,  ' 
1784,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1869. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  18QS, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  theology  indi 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Barnard  of  Salein,  but  retoned 
to  Cambridge  in  1805  as  tutor  in  mathemilia^ 
and  remained  in  that  office  for  4  years.  Oi 
Jan.  7,  1809,  he  was  ordained  as  aasodate  pes- 
ter with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deane  of  the  first  Coogre- 
gational  church  in  Portland,  Me. ;  in  1814  be 
became  sole  pastor  by  the  death  of  his  senior, 
and  continued  so  till  1856,  when  he  received  t 
colleague.  After  this  event,  still  retaining  his 
pastorate,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  k 
pursued  his  favorite  studies  and  literary  IsIkh^ 
with  waning  health,  but  with  nndimini^ 
vigor  of  mind  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  t3i 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  reomred 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  cdleg«  i> 
1821,  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1831.  He 
was  for  many*years  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Bowdoin  college,  and  in  that  capacity  ren- 
dered lar^  and  efficient  ud  to  its  admhds^ 
'tion  by  his  wise  counsel  and  jndioioas  influ- 
ence. He  was  early  elected  a  m^iber,  lod 
was  for  several  years  the  vice-president  cl  the 
American  academy  of  arts  ana  sciences.  Dr. 
Nichols  retained  through  life  his  strong  predi- 
lection for  mathematical  science,  and  was  eoo- 
versant  with  the  successive  stages  of  progressin 
that  and  the  cognate  departments  of  research. 
He  was  profoundly  versed  in  metaphysii^  sad 
ethics,  and  was  a  bold  and  independent  thinker. 
In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  Unitarian  of 
the  more  conservative  school.  In  1880  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  natural  theology,  which  con- 
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teiss  msnj  riews  and  illiistrations  peculiarly 
his  owiL  He  left  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the 
pr^  entitled  ^^  Honrs  with  the  Evangelists," 
which  embraces  an  argument  for  the  Ohris- 
tian  rerelation  and  miracles,  directed  mainly 
against  the  Straossian  theory,  and  a  series  of 
critical  and  philoeophical  comments  on  the 
principal  epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesns.  Of  this 
work  the  first  volome  appeared  in  1859  (8yo., 
Boston),  and  a  second  will  be  issued  in  the 
oonrse  of  1861.  A  volome  entitled  "  Remem- 
bered Words  from  the  Sermons  of  the  Bey.  L 
Nichols"  appeared  in  Boston  in  1860. 

NICHOLo,  JoHK,  an  English  printer  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  London  in  1745,  died  in  1826. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
learned  printer  William  Bowyer,  became  his 
partner  on  coming  of  age,  and  succeeded  to 
the  entire  business  on  his  death  in  1777.  His 
*^Bi(»raphical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Wil- 
liam Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.A.,  and  of  many  of 
Ml  Learned  Friends"  (4to.,  1782),  was  recast 
and  extended  to  9  yoIs.  8yo.  under  the  title  of 
'*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Gen- 
tory^'  (1812''15),  and  the  series  farther  con- 
tinoed  by  himself  and  his  son,  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  under  that  of  ^*  Illustrations  of  liter- 
irj  History"  (8  yols.  8yo.,  1817-'58).  He  also 
wrote  or  edited  many  works  on  English  anti- 
^oitiee  and  local  history,  and  was  from  1778 
wl  his  death  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him. 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  in  the  last  yolume  of 
the  **  fllustrations  of  Literary  History." — Johk 
QouGH,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
London  i^ut  1807,  is  likewise  noted  for  his  ac- 
qoiintance  with  antiquarian  and  topographical 
matters,  and  has  been  for  many  years  connect- 
ed as  editor  or  publisher  with  the  preparation 
of  a  great  number  of  works,  induoing  seyeral 
for  the  Camden  society.  In  1849  he  publlBhed 
a  translation  of  Erasmuses  ^'  Pilgrimage  to  St. 
Mary  of  Walsingham,"  and  edited  in  1852  the 
**  Literary  Remains  of  J.  S.  Hardy."  He  was 
for  many  years  a  manager  of  and  chief  contrib- 
ntor  to  the  biographical  department  of  the 
"Gentleman's  Haj^aane."  Since  1856  he  has 
edited  for  that  penodical  the  **  Correspondence 
of  Sjlyanus  Urban,"  which  abounds  in  inter- 
esting antiquarian  details  and  in  literary  anec- 
dotes and  gossip.  This  *^  Correepondence"  still 
continues  (1860),  and  was  preceded  in  1856  by 
Mr.  Nichols's  "Autobiography  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,"  which  relates  the  early  history  and 
reminiscences  of  the  magazine. 

NICHOLSON,  Alfbkd  Osbbhk  Pope,  an 
American  Journalist  and  senator,  bom  in  Wil- 
liamson CO.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  81,  1808.  Li  1827  he 
was  graduMed  at  the  uniyersity  of  North  Oaro- 
Hna,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine;  but  he  abandoned  that  profession 
for  the  law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in 
16S1.  In  1882  he  became  editor  of  the  ^*  Western 
Mercury/'  a  democratic  newspaper  published 
at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  which  he  conducted  for  8 


years.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1888, 1885,  and  1887;  and  in  1889  he 
was  nominated  for  congress,  but  declined  the 
nomination.  He  seryeaas  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  1840,  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
In  Dec.  1840,  he  was  app6inted  by  Goy.  Polk 
a  U.  S.  senator,  to  fill  a  yaoancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  and  seryed  for  two 
sessions,  one  of  which  was  the  extra  session  of 
1841.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  state* 
senate,  and  the  next  year  took  an  actiye  part 
in  the  presidential  canyass  in  fayor  of  Mr.  Polk. 
In  Dec.  1844,  he  remoyed  from  Columbia  to 
NashyiUe,  and  took  charge  of  the  *^  Nadiyille 
Union."  At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
Oct.  1845,  he  was  nominated  for  U.  S.  senator, 
but  defeated.  In  1846  he  retired  from  the  edi- 
torship of  the  "  Union,"  and  was  president  of 
the  bank  of  Tennessee  from  1846  to  1848.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  southern  conyention 
which  met  at  NashyiUe  in  1850,  and  deliyered 
in  that  body  an  elaborate  speech  in  fayor  of 
the  ^*  compromise  measures"  then  before  con- 
gress. In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  the  goy- 
emor  to  the  office  of  chancellor  for  &e  middle 
district  of  Tennessee,  to  fill  a  yacancy.  This 
post  he  held  until  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  Oct.  1851,  when  he  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  election.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  conyention  of  1852,  and  a 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  the  state 
at  large  on  the  Pierce  and  King  ticket  Upon 
the  accession  of  Gen.  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  offered  an  appointment  in 
the  cabinet,  but  declined  the  position,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "  Washington  Umon"  during  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  administration.  In  Oct.  1857. 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  inli 
term  commencing  March  4, 1859.  Though  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  from  his  youth  been  an  actiye 
politician,  he  was  a  regular  and  successful  prac- 
titioner at  the  bar  for  nearly  20  years. 

NICHOLSON,  Jakes,  an  American  nayal 
officer,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1787,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  2,  1804.  His  first  appointment 
was  in  June,  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia of  28  guns ;  and  in  Jan.  1777,  he  succeeded 
Gommodore  £sek  Hopkins  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  nayy,  and  held  that  position  until 
its  dissolution.  A  yigUant  blockade  of  the 
Ohesapeake  preyented  the  Y irginia  from  getting 
out  of  the  bay,  and  Oapt  Nicholson  uod  his 
crew  joined  the  army,  and  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Subsequently  in  attempting 
to  go  to  sea  the  Virginia  struck  upon  the  middle 
ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  lost 
her  rudder,  and  was  captured  by  a  yery  supe- 
rior British  force,  O^t.  l^icholson  escapms 
with  part  of  his  crew.  An  inquiry  instituted 
by  congress  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.  He 
afterward  commanded  the  Trumbull  frigate 
of  78  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was  captured  in 
Aug.  1781,  off  the  Delaware,  by  the  British 
frigate  Iris,  82,  and  General  Monk,  18.  The 
Trumbull  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  and 
did  not  surrender  until  she  was  completely  dis- 
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mantled  and  had  anstidned  a  heavy  loss  in 
kflled  and  wonnded.  Oomf  Nicholson  was  not 
exchanged  until  near  the  close  <^  the  war,  and 
did  not  serve  afloat  again. — Samttbl,  hrother 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  commodore  in  the 
navy  c^  the  revdntion,  served  in  command  of 
the  Deane,  82,  and  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  fri^pKte  Constitution.  He  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  and  died  in  1811  while  senior  officer 
•of  the  navy. 

NIOIAS.  I.  An  Athenian  general,  who 
flonrished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  centary 
B.  0.  He  was  several  times  associated  with 
Pericles  in  military  command,  gaining  a  repu- 
tation fbr  prudence  and  incorruptibility ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Pericles  he  was  chosen  by 
the  aristocracy  as  their  political  leader  in  op- 
position to  Oleon  and  the  democrats.  When 
Oleon  proposed  a  decree  punishing  the  in- 
habitants of  Mitylene  for  rebellion,  by  putting 
to  death  the  men  and  reducing  the  women 
and  chOdren  to  slavery,  Nicias  and  his  party 
opposed  it  with  all  their  influence.  He  early 
gained  a  reputation  for  mildness, 'liberality, 
and  piety;  but  his  timidity,  reserve,  and  su- 
perstition made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  comic  poets  of  the  day.  He  sacrificed  every 
day,  associated  much  with  the  prophets,  and 
kept  a  soothsayer  in  his  own  house,  in  order 
that  he  might  faiow  the  will  of  the  gods  in  re- 
gard to  his  private  affairs.  In  war  he  was  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  prudence  than  genius, 
but  was  almost  always  successfhL  He  con- 
quered the  island  of  Minoa  in  427  B.  0.,  rav- 
aged the  island  of  Melos  and  the  Lociian  coast 
in  426,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthians, 
(who  were  among  the  most  prominent  ene- 
mies of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  on 
their  own  territory  in  426,  and  in  conjunction 
with  two  colleagues  captured  the  island  of 
Cythera,  belonging  to  Laoedflsmon,  in  424.  But 
Nicias  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  on 
the  death  of  Cleon  negotiations  were  entered 
into  and  a  trea|y  was  concluded  with  the 
Spartans,  called  the  peace  of  Nicias.  A  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
was  soon  after  proposed,  and  confirmed  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartans;  but  dissatisfaction  having 
arisen  because  Argos  had  been  induced  by 
Alcibiades,  who  was  now  beginning  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Nicias  to 
preserve  the  existing  treaties.  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades  were  now  open  rivals,  and  the 
demagogue  Hyperbolus  strove  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  one  or  the  other  of  them ;  but 
through  their  united  efforts  Hyperbolus  him- 
self was  ostracized.  In  416  the  Athenians, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Nicias,  resolved 
to  send  an  expedition  into  Sicily.  Nicias,  Al- 
cibiades, and  Lamachus  were  appointed  to  the 
command;  but  Alcibiades  was  soon  afterward 
recalled,  Lamachus  was  slain  before  Syracuse, 
and  Nicias  was  left  to  conduct  operations  alone. 
At  first  he  was  successfdL  Syracuse  was  in 
hourly  danger  of  fSalling  into  hia  hands,  when 


the  Spartan  commander  G^i^ras  arrived  widi 
succor  for  the  besieged.  Nicias  sent  home  fat 
reinforcements  and  permisBion  to  resign.  Tit 
reinforcements  were  despatched  under  DeoMS- 
thenes  and  Enrymedon,  out  the  second  reqnot 
was  refused,  and  Nicias  continued  the  war,  Imt 
with  constantiy  failing  fortunes.  Yieldii^^  to 
the  representations  of  his  coUeagnes,  he  ins 
about  to  retreat  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moot 
occurred,  and  was  interpreted  to  the  sopenti- 
tious  commander  as  an  injunction  from  the 
gods  to  remain  until  the  next  foil  moon.  The 
delay  proved  fatal.  The  Syracusans  forced  iie 
Athenians  to  a  general  naval  engagement,  de- 
stroyed their  fieet,  and  when  they  attemptei 
to  escape  by  land  pursued  and  captured  them. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  detth. 
and  the  Athenians  refused  to  inambe  the 
name  of  the  former  upon  the  momnncfit 
which  they  raised  to  the  memory  of  thoee 
who  fell  in  Sicily.  H.  An  Athenian  paintc^ 
who  flourished  about  820  B.  G.  He  wa 
famous  in  particular  as  a  p^ter  of  fmak 
figures  in  encaustic.  He  assisted  Praxiteki  in 
coloring  his  statues.  He  was  the  first  paiater 
who  used  burnt  ochre,  or  enamelled  his  pio- 
tureis  with  fire,  the  exact  method  of  whics  is 
not  now  understood. 

NICK,  Old,  a  popular  name  of  the  deriL 
Though  Butierin  "  Hudibras"  derives  the  term 
from  the  name  of  Nicolo  Macchiavelli,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  in  use  before  his  time, 
and  of  its  coming  very  early  into  England  from 
the  north.  The  Icelandic  neck  or  water  spiiit 
is  called  Nikur,  one  of  the  Eddaic  namee  of 
Odin ;  and  a  belief  in  similar  beings  is  oommoB 
to  all  the  Scandinavian  races.  Bums  aUadei 
to  this  name  under  the  form  of  *^  Nickie-beB^ 
in  his  "  Address  to  the  De'il." 

NICKEL,  a  brilliant,  ductile,  and  manetUe 
metal,  discovered  in  1751  by  Cronstedt.  It  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Ni;  its  equival^ 
as  determined  by  Schneider  in  1859,*  is  9^ 
and  its  specific  gravity  when  forged  8.^  ft 
is  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  like  that  k  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  combination  with  cailHn. 
It  is  also  magnetic  at  temperatures  b^ov 
680^.  Needles  for  the  compass  made  of  it  bare 
this  advantage  over  those  of  steel,  that  tiiej 
are  not  liable  to  rust.  Its  tenacity  is  greater 
than  that  of  irgn.  The  nsefnl  qualities  posseae- 
ed  by  this  metal  would  seem  to  adapt  it  tsff 
many  important  purposes  in  the  arts  if  ft  were 
more  generally  niown,  and  could  be  oVttincd 
in  large  quantities.  Nickel  and  cobalt  a^e  com- 
monly associated  together,  and  also  with  iroo, 
both  in  their  ores  and  in  meteoric  iron.  Th» 
three  metals  present  several  remarkable  pointi 
of  resemblance,  and  suggest  a  relationship  thit 
is  as  yet  very  imperfbctiy  understood.  The 
sources  of  supply  of  nickel  are  the  substanee 
called  speiss,  an  arseniuret  of  nickel  obtained 

•  The  same  authority  makes  that  of  cobalt  90;  ntW 
the  eqaivalenta  of  iho  two  meCala,  and  that  d  tfpn  flQt 
form  a  i'egalarly  ascending  acale.  oesinnijMr  wHknbe  ta^ 
That  of  manganese,  as  detenninea  by  y  on  flsier,  Is  Sl-i^ 
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1  the  xnami&otare  of  smalt  (see  Cobalt),  aod 
[ie  natitre  arsenioret  of  nickel  called  Eup- 
hweiel  (copper  nickel)  by  the  German  mi- 
ersy  whi<m  when  pure  contains  56  per  cent 
f  arsenic  and  44  per  cent,  of  niokeL  One  or 
lore  other  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  copper, 
nd  antimony,  together  with  snlphor,  are  com- 
lonl  J  present  in  small  quantities.  Mines  pro- 
udng  nickel  are  worked  in  Saxony,  Thnringia, 
[esse,  Styria,  Danphin^,  and  Sweden.  In  the 
fnited  States  its  ores  have  been  fonnd  in 
Ihatham,  Conn.,  and  are  worked  in  Lancaster 
0.,  Penn.,  where  6x>m  the  reports  of  the  mine 
t  is  fbimd  in  almost  inezhaostible  quantities 
ssooiated  with  copper,  and  also  occnrring  in 
he  form  of  snlphoret  of  nickel.  It  is  thia 
ocalitj'  which  fornishes  the  nickel  for  the  new 
American  cent,  of  which  12  parts  in  100  are 
nckd  and  88  parts  are  copper.  In  Bavaria  it 
las  alao  been  applied  to  coina^  In  the  min- 
eral cobalt  pyntes,  the  composition  of  which  is 
azpreased  by  the  formula  CoS-f-OosS«,  the  co- 
tMh  is  sometimes  replaced  in  part  by  nickel  or 
by  copper;  and  the  variety  of  this  species 
called  negate,  the  composition  of  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (Ni,CJo,Fe)S 
+(Ni,Co,Fe)a  St,  sometimes  contains  from  83 
to  more  than  42  per  cent  of  nickel.  This  va- 
riety occurs  at  iGne  la  Motte,  Missouri,  and 
has  been  met  with  in  OarroU  co.,  Md.  IVof. 
Wurtz  of  Washington  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
in  1858  his  discovery  of  ores  of  a  similar  char- 
icter  in  the  gold  region  of  ^orth  Carolina; 
in  Gaston  and  lincohi  cos.  they  are  especially 
abundant,  along  the  western  slope  of  Gross 
mountain,  where  the  fragments  present  the 
a{mearance  of  a  black  earthy  wad  or  gossan, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground.  (See 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859.) — 
IHckel  is  chiefly  valued  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
alloy  Q^rman  silver,  the  best  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  nickel  8  parts,  zinc  8^,  and  copper  8. 
An  alloy  made  by  the  Chinese  and  some- 
times called  tutenag  contains,  with  the  quan- 
tities of  nickel  and  copper  just  given,  6i  parts 
of  one  The  genuine  tutenag  is  however 
now  r^^ded  as  zinc.  The  paJtfong  of  the 
East  Indies  is  also  a  nickeliferons  lAoy.  In 
commerce  the  metal  is  generally  received  in 
the  form  of  grains  or  granulations.  Various 
methods  of  obtaining  £e  metal  free  from  its 
aisodates  are  practised  with  the  speiss  and 
wi&  the  minerals.  These,  purely  chemical  in 
tiidr  nature,  are  described  in  tlie  works  on 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. — ^Nickel  combines 
vith  oxygen  to  form  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxide. 
Hie  former  is  a  powerM  base,  and  its  salts 
usune  green  colors  complementary  to  those 
of  title  oerreroonding  salts  of  cobalt. 

inOOB  AR  ISLAKDS,  a  cluster  of  ishmds  in 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  lying  S.  of  the  Andamans, 
between  lat.  6^  4J5'  and  ^  15'  N.,  and  long.  92^ 
«'  and  94**  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  They  con- 
sist of  9  tonsiderable  islands  and  several  small- 
er ones.     The  names  of  the  principal  are : 


Great  and  Little  Nicobar,  Katchall,  Noncowry, 
Camorta,  Trinkut.  Terressa,  Bompocka,  Tillan- 
chong,  Chowry,  Batti-Malve,  and  Car-Nicobar. 
Great  Nicobar  is  about  80  m.  long  and  12  m. 
broad,  and  Little  Nicobar  or  Sambelong  14  m. 
long  and  12  m.  broad;  they  are  tiie  largest 
islands  of  the  group,  and  are  separated  by  a 
channel  6  m.  wide.  The  surface  of  all  the 
islands  is  generally  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  regions.  Am- 
bergris and  edible  birds'  nests  abound,  and  are 
the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  resemble  the  Malays,  are  a  lazy, 
cowardly,  and  perfidious  race,  and  have  fre- 
quently murdered  the  crews  of  ships  whicb 
have  touched  on  their  coasts.  The  Danes  have 
attempted  to  form  setdementa  in  one  of  Uie 
Nicobars,  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  in  1848 
abandoned  their  daim  to  sovereignty  over 
them.  The  British  flag  was  then  hoiked  by 
the  native  xshiefs  of  Car-Kicobar,  but  the  East 
Indian  government  reftised  in  any  manner  to 
recognize  their  proce^ings. 

NICODEMUS,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  sanhedrim,  who,  impressed  by  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus,  came  to  him  by  night, 
and  held  with  him  the  discourse  related  in  the 
third  chapter  of  John.  Subsequentiy  he  de- 
fended Jesus  at  a  meeting  of  the  sanhedrim,  on 
the  ground  that  no  man  could  be  judged  until 
heard  in  his  own  defence  (John  vii.  50),  and 
also  assisted  Joseph  of  Anmathsda  in  laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  afterward  Nicodemus  became 
openly  a  Christian,  was  baptized  by  Peter,  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  his  ofllce  and 
driven  from  Jerusalem;  and  that  he  took  ref- 
uge until  his  death  in  the  country  house  of  his 
cousin  GamalieL  An  apocryphal  gospel  is.  at- 
tributed to  him. 

NICOLA  DI  PISA.    SeePisAKo. 

NICOLAI,  Cbbistoph  FmBDucH,  a  German 
author  and  publisher,  bom  in  Berlin,  Mardi 
18, 1788,  died  Jan.  8,  1611.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  leam  the  same  occu- 
pation. During  his  apprenticeship  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  study.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in 
1752,  and  in  1755  published  a  volume  of  ^^  Let- 
ters^' discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  literary 
sects  then  agitating  Germany.  This  work 
ffoined  him  the  intimacy  of  L^ng  and  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  commenced  in 
1757  the  Bibliothtk  der  sehonen  WisaeMchqftmj 
one  of  the  first  literary  periodicals  in  the 
German  language.  It  was  continued  till  1805, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ileue  Bibliotheh,  In 
conjunction  with  Leasing  he  established  in 
1759  the  Briefe^  die  neueste  Deutsche  LUera- 
tur  hetr^endj  which  exerted  a  powerfrd  and 
wholesome  influence  on  the  development  of 
German  literature;  and  in  1765  he  projected 
the  AUgemeine  Deuteche  BibUothei,  which  he 
edited  until  it  reached  its  107th  volume.    In 
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the  latter  part  of  Ms  life  Kicolai  waa,  in 
conaeqiience  of  illness  and  depresdon  of  spir- 
its, sobjeoted  to  a  singular  aeries  of  spectral 
illusions.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period 
haunted  by  phantoms  which  filled  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was,  presenting  crowds  of 
persons  who  moved  and  acted  before  him,  and 
even  spoke  to  him.  After  some  time,  and  by 
the  use  of  medicine,  these  apparitions  were 
at  length  diq>elled.  Nicolai  had  obserred 
them  cahnly  and  carefolly,  and  reported  to 
the  philosophical  society  of  Berlin  a  fall  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  His  principal  works  are: 
GharakteristiKhe  Anekdoten  von  Friedrich  IL 
(6  vols.,  Berlin,  1788-'92) ;  Leben  ftndMeinung^ 
en  des  MagUten  Seb<Mu$  Kothomker  (4th  ed., 
Berlin,  1799);  and  Bmhreibung  einer  BeUe 
dureh  JDeutsekland  und  die  SchweiU  (M  ed.,  12 
vols.,  Berlin,  1788-'96).  NicolaVe  Leben  jind 
ecmderbare  Meinungeny  by  Fichte,  was  edited 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (tflbin^n,  1801);  and 
his  biography  and  literary  remams,  by  G^king, 
were  pubUshed  at  Berlin  in  1820. 

NIGOLAITANS,  a  heretical  sect,  alluded  to 
in  Rev.  ii.  6, 15,  and  supposed  to  have  received 
t^ir  name  from  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  one  of 
the  7  deacons  who  is  said  to  have  fiedlen  into 
practices  opposed  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  apostles.  According  to  Ire- 
nfldus,  who  is  the  first  Christian  writer  that 
mentions  them,  they  held  fornication  and  the 
eating  of  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
to  be  not  sinful.  St  Epiphanius  relates  that 
Nicolas  had  a  beautiful  wife  whom  he  tLban-* 
doned  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  afterward,  un- 
able to  keep  his  resolution,  returned  to  her, 
and  justified  his  conduct  by  licentious  princi- 
ples, which  became  the  basis  of  the  Nicolaitan 
sect.  EnsebiuB  says  that  they  soon  became  ex- 
tinct, but  according  to  Tertullian  they  contin- 
ued to  exist  under  another  name,  and  their 
heresies  passed  into  the  sect  of  the  Oainites. 
It  is  suggested  by  Mosheim  that  the  church 
fathers  confounded  them  with  the  Qnostics,  and 
by  Neander  that  the  name  is  employed  in  the 
Apocalypse  in  a  purely  symbolical  sense,  and 
signifies  seducers  of  the  people. 

KIOOLAS,  Sib  Nicholas  Habbis,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquary  and  historian,  bom  at  East  Looe, 
in  Oornwidl,  March  10,  1799,  died  near  Bou- 
logncf  Aug.  8, 1848.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1808,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
raiJc  of  lieutenant  in  1815.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  left  the  service,  and.  applying 
hhnself  to  the  study  of  law,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1825 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  antiquarian  and  historical  lit- 
erature. He  was  cnosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  but  his 
imprudence  and  fiery  temper  caused  him  to  be 
expelled  after  he  had  appeared  once  at  their 
meeting;  and  he  thereupon  began  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  society,  which  for  a  time  occu- 
pied a  very  prominent  place  in  periodical  and 
pamphlet  literature.  In  1826  he  became  joint 
editor  of  the  ^^  Betrospeotive  Review.^'     He 


was  an  inde&tigable  and  judidbus  investigibi; 
and  nearly  all  his  works  possess  great  Immd 
value.  Themost  important  of  them  are  :^IA 
of  Secretaiy  Davison"  (1828) ;  NoUtiaEkMa 
(1824),  which  was  remodelled,  under  the  tide 
of  "Chronology  of  History"  (1885),  forljrf. 
ner's  "  Cabinet  CydopeBdia;"  "  Synopais  of  Ae 
Peerage  of  Enghind^  (182Cr);  TatamentaYt- 
tuita  (1826);  "  History  of  the  Battle  of  A^ 
court"  (1827);  "Controversy  hetwm  Sr 
Bichard  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  6ro8venor"(l 
vols.,  1882,  unfinished) ;  "History  of  tiK  Or- 
ders of  Ejiighthood  of  the  British  EnqHrr* 
gvols.  4to.,  1841-'2);  "Observationa  ontte 
stitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  in  wL 
zxzi.  of  Archaologia;  and  "  Hiatoiy  of  tfai 
Royal  Navy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847,  mifiiuib4 
He  prepared  for  Hckering^s  AMine  editioDflf 
the  British  poets  the  lives  of  Chancer,  Sbit^, 
Wyatt,  Collins,  Cowper,  ThOTnson,  Btub, 
and  Henry  Eirke  White,  and  edited  tb  poem 
of  Davison,  the  "  Literary  Remaina  of  bdf 
Jane  Grey,"  the  "  Siege  of  Carkvcrock,''  ^ 
"  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  YHI."  i 
"Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483," 
"  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  written  Ij  Hfl^ 
self,"  &c.  His  publication  of  the  "Lettenttd 
Deepatdies  of  Admiral  Lord  Y iaoomit  ^M^ 
(7  vols.  8vo.,  1844-*6)  threw  li«ht  uponpoiBti 
of  Nelson^s  career  which  had  Been  prenooij 
greatly  misunderstood.  At  the  time  of  1^ 
death  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  p^« 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  was  crated  bu^a 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order  in  1881,  (to 
cellor  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St  Michael  uA 
St  George  in  1882,  and  grand  croaa  of » 
same  order  in  1840. 

NICOLE,  PiEBRB,  a  French  moralirt  » 
theolo^^an,  bom  in  Chartres  in  1636,  ^  n 
1695.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uniTeratj  flf 
Paris  in  1644,  and  for  several  vears  held  «?»• 
fessorship  in  the  Port  Royal  commrauty^to 
which  he  was  introduced  by  two  of  hiiiffliaj 
who  were  members  of  the  sisterhood.  He  iw 
one  of  the  authors  of  their  school  books,  m 
asdsted  in  tiieir  controversy  with  the  J***- 
According  to  the  abb6  Goiyet,  he  ^^^^ 
either  by  advice  or  correction,  in  Beveral  of  lo- 
cal's "Provincial  Letters,"  of  whichheinid«« 
elegant  Latin  translation  under  the  as^DW 
name  of  William  Mendrock  (Cologne,  1^ 
He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  great  ftw 
PerpituitStk  lafeide  VSgliee  Gatholqu^ 
chant  Vewharietiey  published  undw  tbe  nf* 
of  Amauld.  He  shared  in  the  P«n«»JfJ 
which  befell  the  Port  Royaflists;  being  oM«w 
to  leave  Paris  in  1677,  he  concealed  himieup 
the  neighborhood  of  Chartres  and  Bean^ 
and  in  1679  went  to  Brussels  and  th^  » 
li^ge.  By  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Ma?! 
archbishop  of  Paris,  he  was  at  last  aDoww  » 
return  to  France,  where  he  again  ^•?"*S 
volved  in  religious  controversies,  aidiiy  ^^ 
his  old  adversaries  the  Jesuits  agunst  tbe^ 
vinists,  with  Bossuet against  F&i^lon,^ ™ 
MabilloB  against  the  abb^deBano^.  ^^ 
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rats  imon  his  Ukam  de  moraU  $t  insirueti&n$ 
ihklog%que9^  the  publication  of  which,  com- 
mencing in  1671,  continued  for  several  years, 
and  extended  to  25  vols.  12mo.  Nicole's  life 
was  written  by  Goi^et  (12mo.,  1782),  and  an 
admirable  sketch  of  him  may  be  found  in  Ste. 
Benre's  PcrUBoyal.  Gerveau  published  the 
E^  de  Nicole  (12mo.,  Paris,  1765),  and  Mer- 
san  collected  his  PefuUt  (18mo.,  Paris,  1816). 

KIOOLET,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  East,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
drained  by  the  Nicolet  and  Beoancour  rivers ; 
area,  487  sq.  nu ;  pop.  in  1851,  19,657.  The 
capital,  Nicolet,  81  m.  N.  N.  E.  fh)ra  Montreal, 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  college  with  about  180 
popilB. 

iHOOLL,  BoBEBT,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in 
Tnlljbeltane,  Perthshire,  Jan.  7,  1814,  died 
near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  9, 1887.  He  received  no 
edncatioQ  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  his 
earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a  herd  boy. 
Afterward  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth,  and  when  he  nad  served  his  time  there 
opened  a  circuladng  library  in  Dundee.  In 
1885  he  published  a  small  volume  of  po^ns, 
vhich  pa^ed  through  8  editions.  In  1886  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  ^^  Leeds  Times,'' 
a  liberal  political  Jounial,  which  he  conducted 
with  energy  and  success  imtil  near  his  death. 

KIGOIIET  aS.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed £.  by  the  Minnesota  river,  which  also  inter- 
Mcts  it  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  K.  W. ;  area  esti- 
mated at  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,774.  Its 
ji^riace  is  level,  and  contains  several  lakes,  of 
which  Swan  lake  is  the  largest  Capital,  St. 
Peter. 

NIOOLLET.  J.  K.,  a  French  astronomer  and 
fedogical  explorer,  bom  in  Savoy  about  1795, 
Sed  in  Waahmgton.  D.  C,  Sept.  11, 1848.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
astronomj  and  geography,  and  was  kAown  as 
the  pnpil  and  friend  of  Laplace^  who  makes 
freqnent  mention  of  him  m  his  MSeaniqtte 
cilaU,  He  came  to  the  Umted  States  about 
1888,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sdentifio 
toor,  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
l^yNcal  geography  of  North  America.  After 
exploring  the  soutJiem  states,  he  was  attracted 
to  the  great  basin  embraced  by  the  sources  of 
the  Red,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  rivers,  the 
Bdentific  exploration  of  which  he  entered  upon 
fi>rthwith.  In  1886  he  had  extended  his  ob- 
sffvations  even  to  l^e  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi By  astronomical  and  barometrical  ob- 
Nrndons  he  determined  the  geographical  po- 
^on  and  eleva^n  of  manv  important  points. 
He  Golleoted  many  interesting  details  respect- 
^  the  history  and  dialects  of  the  Indian 
^^ona,  and  of  ^e  productions  and  natural 
Jwtory  of  the  country.  Returning  to  the  east 
P^  w  engaged  by  the  war  department,  ana 
^*nicted  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  revisit  the  far 
West  and  prepare  a  general  report  and  mop  for 
the  govemment.  Fremont  accompanied  him 
»  his  assistant.  In  1841  KiooUet  presented  to 
the  aawdation  of  American  geologists  at  Phil- 


adelphia  an  interesting  c<Hnmunioation  upon 
the  geology  of  the  upper  Miississippi  region  and 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri. In  1848,  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Albany,  he  presented  ftirther  particulars 
respecting  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  ex- 
hibited the  beautiftd  map  of  the  country  which 
he  had  completed  for  the  govemment,  and 
which  was  published  by  order  of  congress.  The 
completion  of  his  report  was  arrested  by  his 
last  illnesa,  brought  on  by  years  of  exposure. 

NIC0MEDE8  L,  king  of  Bithynia,  died 
about  250  B.  C.  He  succeeded  his  father  Zi- 
pcBtes  in  278  B.  C,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  assassinate  two  of  his  younger  brothers* 
Another  brother,  Zipoetes,  who  rebelled  and 
took  possession  of  the  maritime  districts  of 
Bithynia,  he  defeated  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  and  also  put  to  death.  The  remainder 
of  his  rolgn  was  devoted  to  useful  and  peaceM 
enterprises.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  Thra- 
cian  dynasty  who  took  the  title  of  king.  He 
fixed  his  residence  near  the  ruined  Greek  city 
of  Astacus,  where  he  built  a  new  capital  and 
called  it  Nicomedia. — ^Nioomedbs  II.,  sumamed 
Epiphanss,  kin^  of  Bithynia  from  149  to  91 
B.  C,  and  4th  m  descent  from  the  preceding. 
He  was  educatied  at  Bome,  where  he  found  sudi 
favor  with  the  senate  that  his  fatiier  Prusias 
n.,  dreading  his  ambition,  sent  orders  to  have 
him  assassinated.  Nicomedes,  discovering  the 
plot,  entered  Bithynia  in  arms,  and  being  sup- 
ported by  the  inhabitants  dethroned  his  father 
and  put  him  to  death.  He  made  an  alliance 
first  with  the  Bomans,  whom  he  assisted  in 
their  war  with  Aristonicus  (181),  and  after- 
ward with  Mithridates,  and  having  seized  Paph- 
lagonia,  placed  it  under  the  govemment  of 
one  of  his  sons.  Foiled  by  Mithridates  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  Cappadociai)  throne,  to  se- 
cure which  he  had  married  Laodice,  the  widow 
of  Ariarathes  YI.,  he  was  soon  afterward  de- 
prived of  Paphlagonia  also  by  the  Romans, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  of  disappointment — 
NiooMSDES  m.,  sumamed  Philopatob,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  and  the  last 
king  of  Bithynia,  died  in  75  or  the  early  part 
of  74  B.  0.  On  the  death  of  his  fatier, 
Mithridates  incited  another  son,  Socrates,  to 
claim  the  crown,  and  Nicomedes  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom.  Restored  by  the  Romans 
the  next  year,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  allies 
to  make  war  upon  Mithridates,  who  deposed 
him  a  second  time  (88)  and  it  was  not  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  fii^  Mithridatic  war  (84), 
which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  this  action, 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  throne.  On  his 
death,  having  no  children,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  th^  Romans. 

KlOOMEDIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithy- 
nia, sitoated  on  the  Astacenian  gulf,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  Propontis.  It  was  built  in  264 
B.  C.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  and  for  6  centuries  pros- 
pered, being  often,  under  ^e  Roman  empire, 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  while  engaged  in 
their  eastern  wars.    It  was  adorned  with  many 
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magnifioent  boildings,  the  niina  of  whfoh  still 
exist,  but  is  especially  celebrated  as  haring  be^i 
the  place  where  the  historian  Arrian  was  bom, 
where  Hannibal  died,  and  Diocletian  abdicated. 
The  modern  name  is  Ismeed,  and  the  place  is 
still  of  some  little  importance. 

NIOOPOU,  or  NicopouB,  acityof  Enropean 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Bucharest,  and  280 
m.  N.  W.  from  Oonstantinople ;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  me  fortified 
or  Turkish  town,  which  is  perched  on  a  line 
of  limestone  diffb,  overhanging  the  Danube ; 
and  an  open  quarter  on  the  declivity  of  an 
adjoining  height,  inhabited  by  Bulgarittis,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  Jews.  It  was  founded  by  Tn^ 
about  A.  D.  106,  and  gives  title  to  a  Oreek 
ardibishop  and  a  Oatholic  bishop.  The  sultan 
Bf^azet  I.  defeated  King  Sigismnnd  of  Hungary 
under  the  walls  of  this  city  in  1896. 

NI0OPOLI8,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Epirus,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, in  81  B.  0.,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Antony  at  Actium.  It  was  peopled  from 
the  Epirotic  towns,  invested  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony,  and  raised  to  the  d^- 
nity  of  an  amphictyonic  city.  The  conqueror 
erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  Mars,  and  in- 
stituted a  quinquennial  festival  styled  Actia. 
Under  his  successors  this  city  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Epirus,  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  sank 
into  obscurity  and  disappeared. 

NIOOSIA,  Leuoosia,  or  Lefkosul,  a  town  of 
Airiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  9  m. 
from  the  sea;  pop,  about  18,000,  two  thirds  of 
whom  are  Turks.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  circuit, 
and  surrounded  b^  strong  walls  with  8  gates, 
but  its  fortifications  are  all  conmianded  by 
neighboring  heights.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Greek  quarter,  the  town  is  generally  ill 
built  with  narrow  unpaved  streets  and  hut- 
like houses.  There  are  some  imposing  build- 
ings however,  among  which  are  the  mosque  of 
St  Sophia,  formerly  a  Ohristian  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Oatharine,  the  Armenian  church, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a  grain 
depot,  the  seraglio,  or  governor's  palace,  erect- 
ed as  a  royal  residence  while  the  island  was 
held  by  the  Ohristians,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Greek  archbishop.  There  are  manufactures  of 
Turkey  leather,  carpets,  and  silk,  and  British 
calicoes  are  printed  for  exportation.  The  Cy- 
prus wines  are  produced  on  the  neighboring 
hills. — ^Nicosia  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  was  9  m.  in  circuit,  and  before  Cyprus 
came  into  the  possession  of  Venice  had  800 
churches.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  when  20,000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants perished. 

NIOOT,  Jeils,  a  French  diplomatist,  bom  in 
1680,  died  in  Paris  in  1600.  Being  sent  by 
Francis  II.  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, he  there  procured  some  seeds  of  a  tobac- 
co plant  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  who  had 
obtained  them  from  Florida.    These  he  brought 


into  France,  and  in  honor  of  him'  the  botankil 
name  Nieotiana  was  given 'to  tobaoeo. 

NIOOTIA,  or  Niootdis,  a  volatile  alkaloid, 
the  active  principle  in  tobaooo,  obtained  by 
distillation  of  the  inftision  of  the  jdant,  an  add 
being  placed  in  the  receiver  to  fix  tiie  alkaloii 
By  t^be  use  of  a  stronger  alkali  it  is  afterwud 
liberated  and  obtained  in  the  form  d  ackir 
oily  fluid  of  specific  gravity  1 .048.  It  poHean 
an  exceedingly  acrid  burning  taste,  even  wbai 
largely  diluted,  and  an  odor  like  that  of  tobM- 
00,  which  becomes  very  eltmag  when  amnflBS 
is  present.  Its  v^>or  is  exceedingly  poweiftl 
and  irritant  to  the  nostrils,  Hbat  ari^ng  front 
single  drop  being  sufficient  to  render  the  iHMb 
atmosphere  of  a  room  insupportable.  Nioolia 
decomposes  at  482'',  and  also  by  expofare  to 
the  air.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  fi^ 
forms  orystallizable  salte  with  the  adds.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  virulent  pmsons  known,' a  drop 
of  the  concentrated  solution  being  suffideit 
to  kill  a  dog,  and  its  vapor  destroying  birk 
Tannin  combines  with  it  to  form  a  oampoond 
of  little  solubility,  and  it  may  ther^Rore  mtn 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  Niootia  proMs 
tiie  animal  tissues  from  deoompontion ;  sad 
Orfila  has  found  it  several  months  after  des& 
in  bodies  of  animals  destroyed  by  it  A  tnas- 
lation  of  an  interesting  memoir  upon  its  pfope^ 
ties  by  Orfila  may  be  found  in  the  *' Hew  Tod 
Journal  of  Medicine,"  N.  8.,  vcd.  iz.  pp.  Ill 
219,  and  869.  The  proportion  of  the  alk^ 
obtained  by  this  chemist  from  Havana  tobacco 
was  2  per  cent.,  from  that  of  Karylaail  Si, 
and  from  that  of  Virginia  6.9. 

NICOYA,  Gulf  op,  a  bay  of  Costa  Bicaoa 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  opening  ftoui  the  tea, 
between  Cape  Blanco  on  the  W.  and  Foot 
Herradura  on  the  E.,  is  80  m.  wide ;  and  tbe 
gulf  extends  norUiward  about  66  m.,  fonaBB% 
on  the  W.  a  small  peninsula  of  the  aame  naac 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  of  wfaidi  tb« 
principal  are  8t  Lucar,  Chira,  Aloatraz,  Vt- 
nado,  and  Bejuco.  Costa  Bica  has  S  ^osU  oa 
this  bay,  viz.,  Herradura,  Caldera,  and  Paita 
Arenas,  of  which  the  last  named  is  the  only  oa» 
now  in  use.  The  W.  shore  of  the  gulf  is  ahmt 
uninhabited,  and  both  shwes  are  low  and  xast- 
lubrious.  A  number  of  considerable  otreaof 
fall  into  this  gul^  of  which  the  Temf^sqaeaBd 
Bio  Qrande  are  the  prindpaL 

NIEBUHR,  Babthold  Giobo,  a  Gerwi  his- 
torian, son  of  Earsten  Niebuhr,  J>om  in  OofMB- 
hagen,  Aug.  27, 1776,  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  2, 18SL 
He  was  two  years  old  when  his  father  remo^ 
to  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  where  he  pasMd  kis 
boyhood  till  1792,  living  in  retirement,  adoptiag 
studious  habits,  and  havin|f  few  playxoatos  or 
amusements.  He  learned  m  the  nurssry  betk 
the  German  and  Danish  languages;  was  instn^ 
ed  by  his  fiither  in  geography,  history,  and  tbe 
English  and  Latin  languages ;  derived  advanlise 
from  the  conversation  and  library  of  Bmes, 
landvogt  of  the  district ;  was  rema^able  fer  ab 
capacity  and  proficiency,  and  on  entering  thi 
gymnasium  of  Meldorf  m  1789  was  advanead 
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•ioiMeloiKiefintelaM.  He  was  prtnate  pupil 
of  the  hetd  master,  Dr.  Jager^as  for  8  montha 
in  a  oonunercial  institate  at  Hamburg  in  1792, 
and  in  1794  was  sent  to  the  nniveraity  of 
Kiel,  where  he  remained  two  jeara,  and  be- 
eame  intimately  aoqttainted  with  Mme.  Henaler, 
whoae  siater  Amelia  Behrena  waa  hia  first  wife, 
with  the  ooants  Stolberg,  and  with  Yosa,  Ja- 
eobi,  and  Schlosser.  In  1796  he  became  pri- 
rate  seoretarj  to  Sohimmelmann,  the  Daniah 
minister  of  finance,  waa  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  to  the  royal  library  by  Ooont 
Bemstorfi^  and  in  1798  sailed  to  Eng^d,  and. 
resided  chi^y  in  London  and  Edinburgh  for 
more  than  a  year.  Haying  receiyed  two  smaU 
a^K>intments  from  the  goyemment  at  Oopen- 
liagen,  he  married,  and  resided  in  that  capital 
till  1806,  directing  his  studies  chiefly  toward 
dasaical  antiquity,  and  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  scholar  and  an  a£ninistra(iye 
officer.  In  1806  he  remoyed  to  Berlin,  haying 
receiyed  from  the  Prussian  goyemment  an  ap- 
pointment as  Joint  director  of  tiie  bank,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  flee  with  the  other  offidala 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  passed  through 
Pantzic,  KOnigsberg,  and  Memel,  was  intrust- 
ed by  Hardenberg  with  the  financial  depart- 
BBsnt  of  the  commissariat,  and  accompanied 
the  anny  till  the  battle  of  Friedland.  After 
the  disB^ssal  of  Hardenberg  (1807)  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  eommission  to  conduct  the  ffoy- 
emment  proyisionally,  and  suggested  fiscal  re- 
forms wluch  were  accepted  by  Stein  after  tiie 
formation  of  anew  administratioiL  He  resided 
one  year  in  Amsterdam,  making  unsuccesafol 
•flforts  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  on  hia  return  to 
Borlin  in  1809  was  ncmiinated  priyy  councillor, 
and  was  made  the  head  of  the  department  for 
the  management  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
aaperyision  of  the  banks.  The  opposition  made 
W  the  ministry  tp  his  financiiu  plans  caused 
nlm  to  demand  his  dismissal,  and  both  Hi^en- 
berg  and  Stein  attributed  his  conduct  to  an  un- 
due wi^ardness  and  impatience  of  disposi- 
tion. His  own  letters  proye  that  while  the 
important  offices  to  which  he  had  been  raised 
had  giyen  him  an  extrayagant  estimate  of  his 
fiiumcial  abilities,  he  was  neyertheless  diiefly 
desirous  to  return  to  the  literary  studies  from 
which  he  .had  been  withheld  by  public  duties. 
Appoint  historiographer  to  Uie  king,  he  de- 
fiyered  lectures  <m  ancient  Boman  history  in 
the  uniyersity  of  Berlin  in  1810  and  1811, 
which  were  immediately  published,  and  con- 
tained the  germs  of  his  later  doctrines.  He  was 
also  associated  with  Spalding,  Buttmann,  An- 
ciUoa,  Sdildermacher,  Sayigny,  and  a  few  oth- 
•r%  in  a  philological  society.  His  studies  and 
lectures  were  interrupted  by  the  eyents  of  the 
war  of  liberation  in  1818-'!^  by  writing  sey- 
eral  politioal  tracts,  and  by  the  subsequent  ill- 
ness and  death  of  his  wife;  and  in  1816  he 
aongfat  ehange  of  scene,  and  went  as  Prussian 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Home.  On  his  way 
he  disooFM^  at  Verona  the  palimpsest  MS.  dt 
the  *^lBstitcttes**  of  Gains.  In  Borne  he  was 
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chiefly  occupied  with  studies  coaeeming  ila  an- 
cient history,  but  was  at  first  disappointed  by 
the  d^neraoy  of  the  people  and  the  meagre- 
ness  of  its  monuments,  and  was  harassed  by  the 
limitations  in  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  He 
did  not  receiye  his  final  instructions  aa  ambas- 
sador till  he  had  be«i  at  his  post  4  years,  and 
the  negotiations  with  the  papal  court  were 
completed  by  Hardenberg  in  person  in  1821. 
But  the  seryices  of  Niebuhr  in  the  entire  ar- 
rangement of  the  preliminaries  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  court,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  order  of  the  red 
ea^e,  and  by  tb»  emperor  of  Austria  with  the 
Leopold  order  pf  knighthood.  In  1821  Bunsen 
became  secretsjy  of  the  legation,  and  Niebuhr 
was  engaged  in  planning  the  work  on  Boman 
toponaphy,  whicn  he  subsequently  aided  Bun- 
sen,  Plainer,  and  others  in  preparing.  In  1822 
he  asked  ior  and  obtained  a  temporary  release 
from  his  duties,  which  was  afterwaord  made 
final,  and  redded  chiefly  «n  Berlin  and  Bonn  tUl 
in  1824  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
history  in  the  uniyersity  recently  establii^ed 
in  the  latter  city.  In  1824  he  lectured  on  the 
history  of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  Ohnrcmea, 
on  Boman  antiquities  in  1825,  on  ancient  his- 
tory in  general  in  1826,  on  ancient  geography 
and  ethnology  in  1827,  on  imperial  Borne  in 
1828  and  1829.  and  on  Boman  nistory  in  1880. 
He  instituted  in  1827  the  £heiniseh0$  Mmeum^ 
consisting  of  short  philological  essays  by  em- 
inent scholars;  superintended  the  republi- 
cation of  the  Corpu$  Soriptorum  Hutorim  By- 
wantinmy  to  which  he  Airaished  an  edition  of 
Agatiiias;  and  was  eqiecially  occupied  with 
reyising  and  correcting  his  great  work  <m  the 
history  of  Bome,  the  first  yolume  of  the  new 
edition  of  whidi  appeai:ed  in  1827.  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say.^*  he  wrote,  *^  that  the  discoyery 
of  no  ancient  historian  could  haye  tau^^t  the 
world  so  much  as  my  work;  and  that  all  that 
may  hereafter  come  to  light  from  andent  and 
uncorrupted  sources  will  only  tend  to  confirm 
or  deyelop  the  principles  I  haye  adyanced." 
The  work  attracted  general  attention,  and  gaye 
a  new  impulse  to  the  inyestigation  of  classical 
antiquity.  In  the  winter  of  1829-^80  his  house 
was  burned,  and  with  It  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of 
his  second  yolume,  which,  howeyei\  he  was 
able  to  prepare  again  for  the  press  within  a 
year.  During  hia  residence  at  Bonn  he  waa 
systematically  and  hap^ly  occupied,  an^ 
l^ugh  interested  in  public  eyents,  deyoted 
himself  exdudyely  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
great  labor  of  his  life.  The  French  reyolntion 
of  July,  1830,  caused  him  the  deepest  anzietyy 
and  he  foreboded  the  worA  consequences  from 
the  reyiyal  of  popular  soyerdffnty.  A  cold 
which  he  caught  on  one  of  his  frequent  yisits 
to  the  news  rooms  resulted  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  fatally  after 
a  week's  illness.  Niebuhr  waa  personally  re- 
markable for  amiability,  earnestness,  and  integ- 
rity, combined  with  a  wurward,  impatient,  mi 
impracticable  temper.    He  cherished  the  hab- 
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its  of  a  retired  and  nnassninlng  scholar  after 
having  reoeired  distingaished  honors  for  pub- 
lic seryioeS)  and  while  recognized  as  the  first 
philologiim  of  Europe.  He  had  married  a  sec- 
ond time  before  his  visit  to  Rome,  where  his 
son  Marcos  was  bom,  whom  he  educated  with 
peculiar  care,  and  with  the  determination  to 
make  him  *^  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.''  **  I  shall  nurture  in  him," 
he  said,  **  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  I 
have  lost  or  feel  uncertain  about."  This  son 
attained  to  high  office  m  the  Prusrian  dvil  ser- 
vice, was  an  enemy  of  liberal  ideas,  and  died 
Bept  1,  I860.— The  principal  monument  of  the 
genius  of  Niebuhr  is  his  Bdmitehe  OuMchU 
(2d.  ed.  1827-'42 ;  translated  into  English  hj 
J.  0.  Hare  and  Oonnop  Thirlwall),  wmch  has 
been  called  the  most  original  historical  work 
of  the  present  age.  It  was  a  reconstruction 
of  Roman  history,  a  development  of  histori- 
cal materials  from  the  early  myths  and  le- 
gends. Its  aim  to  reproduce  the  fabric  of  his- 
toiy  fW>m  scattered  fragments,  to  extract  truth 
and  certainty  out  of  traditional  narratives, 
together  with  the  erudition,  sagacity,  and  power 
of  imagination  which  it  displayed,  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  intelligent  readers.  He  some- 
times gave  the  name  of  divination  to  the  com- 
binations by  which  he  reached  the  basis  of  his- 
torical truth.  In  England  his  theories  were 
generally  accepted  by  scholars,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
profesused  never  to  venture  to  differ  from  him 
except  when  he  manifestly  had  evidence  that 
had  not  occurred  to  him.  Hacaulay  also  fa- 
vored his  theory  of  the  presumed  derivation 
of  earlv  Roman  history  from  national  ballads, 
which  has  since  been  generally  abandoned  in 
Germany,  and  which  Sir  G.  Oomewall  Lewis 
has  proved  to  rest  on  insufficient  positive  evi- 
dence. Another  view  which  he  brought  into 
prominence  was  that  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians were  respectively  a  conquering  and  a  con- 
quered race,  with  different  languages,  feelings, 
and  habits,  yet  gradually  coalescing  into  a  sin- 
gle body  politic.  Three  series  of  his  lectures 
have  been  published  since  his  death  in  both 
German  ana  English,  respectively  on  Roman 
history,  on  ancient  ethnography  and  geography, 
and  on  ancient  history.  They  were  edited  by 
his  son  Marcus  and  Dr.  Ischer,  and  have  been 
translated  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
His  opinion  that  the  medisdval  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  Italy  were  derived  firom  the  Romans, 
and  not  fW>m  the  northern  invaders,  has  been 
generally  rejected.  It  is  remarkable  t^at  he  did 
nothing  to  elucidate  the  monetary  system  of 
the  Romans.  His  principal  minor  writings  were 
OoUected  in  his  Kleine  %UUm96he  und  philolo- 
m9che  Schriften  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-'48),  and 
his  NdohgeUuiene  Sehriften  nieht  phUoloffuehen 
InhaUa  (Hamburg,  1842).  In  1888  appeared 
his  LebensnaehruMten  (2  vols.,  Hamburg),  con- 
sisting largely  of  his  correspondence,  abridged 
and  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Winkworth, 
with  important  additions  by  Bunsen,  Brandis, 
and  others  (8  vols.,  London,  1852). 


NIEBUHR,  EABsrrar,  a  German  tnvelkr, 
bom  in  Lndingwort,  Lauenbui^  Mardi  IT, 
1788,  died  in  Meldorf,  Holstein,  April  25, 18U. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor, 
and  both  his  parents  died  vrhea  he  wis  i9j 
young,  leaving  him  poor,  though  not  destitsta 
Having  chosen  the  profession  of  land  sorTejur, 
he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  stadied  for  two 
years,  and  then  spent  a  year  at  GdttuigeD, 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathemtfea 
About  this  time  Count  Bemstorff^  the  minister 
of  Frederic  V .  of  Denmark,  undertook  to  ctny 
out  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  to  send  a  leitt- 
tific  ezp|edition  to  the  East,  for  the  purpow  of 
illustrating  Old  Testament  geogn^hy  and  ntf- 
nral  history,  and  Prof.  EAs^er  of  Gdttin^ 
recommended  Niebuhr  as  matheouttidan.  B« 
spent  two  years  in  preparation,  practising  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  studying  Arabio 
under  Michaelis.  He  refased  the  titie  of  profes- 
sor, thinkinffhis  qualifications  undeserving  tlist 
distinction,  but  accompanied  tiie  exne^tion  n 
mathematician  and  treasurer,  with  tne  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  The  expedition  saOed 
in  Jan.  1761,  and  after  touching  at  Oonstaidi- 
nople  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  ascended 
the  Kile,  reaching  Cairo  Kov.  10.  After  mak- 
ing an  examination  of  the  pyramids  and  other 
antiquities  of  lower  Egypt,  they  w^it  with  t 
caravan  to  Suez,  whence  mebuhr  made  an  «x- 
cursion  to  Mount  SinaL  In  Oct.'  1762,  tbej 
took  ship  from  Suez  to  Loheia,  and  tiieoct 
travelled  by  land  to  Mocha,  where  Von  Hami, 
the  philologist,  died  in  May,  1768;  and  on 
their  Journey  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Y&aoi, 
they  lost  the  naturalist  Forsk&l.  They  ven 
weU  received  at  Sana,  but  dreading  the  efi- 
mate  they  resolved  to  abandon  farther  ex^ 
ration  of  Yemen,  and  returned  to  Mocha,  whso 
the  whole  party  were  taken  sick  while  waiting 
for  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  India.  They  st 
length  obtained  pamge  in  a  Scotch  dim  to 
Bombay.  Baurenfeind,  the  draughtsman,  oied 
on  the  voyage,  and  Cramer,  the  physician,  (ha 
last  of  Niebuhr^s  companions,  expired  toon 
after  their  arrival  Niebuhr  himself  was  onlj 
saved  by  his  prudence  and  care  of  his  £et  He 
remained  14  months  in  Bombay  arranging  ha 

ioumal,  and  then  turned  homeward,  virai^ 
[uscat,  Bnshire,  Shiraz,  and  the  ruins  ci  Fbt- 
sepolis,  ascending  the  river  Euphratea  to  ^ 
rums  of  Babylon,  and  thence  going  to  Bagdad 
and  to  MosuLwhere  he  joined  a  caravan  going 
to  Alep^.  Having  received  permissicm  from 
the  Danish  government  to  prolong  his  travdB, 
he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  returning  made 
a  tour  in  Palestine,  went  with  a  caravan  aeroM 
Mt.  Taurus  to  Broussa  in  Asia  Mmor,  arrived 
at  Constantmople  in  Feb.  1767,  and  iSnal^ 
reached  Copenhagen  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  The  whole  expense  oif  the  expeditioB, 
through  his  prudent  management,  was  oo)y 
$20,000.  He  was  received  m  Denmark  wdh 
marked  honor.  He  published  the  first  fridti 
of  the  expedition  in  Qerman  under  &•  titb 
of  '^Description  of  Arabia**   (Copenhageiii 
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177S),  the  goTeniment  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  iUostrations.  In  l774-*8  he  continued 
bis  narrative  bj  publishing  his  **  Travels  in 
Arabia  and  the  Neighbonng  Oonntries^'  (2 
Tok.  Oopenhagen).  The  8d  volome  was  not 
pahliahea  till  idfter  his  death  in  1837 ;  it  bore 
the  flame  title  as  tiie  preceding,  and  con- 
tamed  an  account  of  his  homeward  Journey, 
through  Aleppo,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  Oon- 
fltantinople,  with  brief  notices  of  Bulgaria, 
Wallachia,  Poland,  and  Germany.  He  con- 
tributed to  a  G^erman  periodical  a  paper  on  the 
"Interior  of  Africa,"  and  one  on  the  "  Political 
and  Military  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire." 
He  sIbo  edited  Forskal^s  papers,  Deseriptiones 
AnmaUumy  and  Fhra  ./Efyptiaco-Arabica 
(4to.,  1776).  The  works  of  Niebuhr  contained 
moch  new  information  in  regard  to  the  East, 
and  were  written  in  such  a  clear  and  unaffected 
stjrle  tiiat  they  were  regarded  as  almost  das- 
sicaL  The  Danish  government  rewarded  his 
eeryioes  with  the  cross  of  Dannebrog ;  in  1802 
be  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  insti- 
tute; and  in  addition  to  other  honors,  the  title 
of  councillor  of  state  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Hanover  in  1808.  From  1768  to  1778  he  resided 
at  Oopenhagen  as  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  in 
the  latter  year  received  a  civil  appointment  at 
Meldorf  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  be- 
came blind.  His  son,  the  historian,  who  wrote 
his  life  (Kiel,  1817),  says  of  Lim  :  "He  was, 
aad  remained  through  life,  a  genuine  peasant, 
with  an  the  virtues  and  also  the  littie  failings 
of  hb  order.  He  was  certainly  self-wiUed  and 
obstinate.  Bh  diaracter  was  perfectiy  irre- 
proachable, and  his  morals  were  extremely 
strict  and  pure." 

KIEL,  Adolphs,  a  French  general,  bom  in 
Koret,  Pyrenees,  Oct.  4, 1802.  He  entered  the 
polytcSohnlc  school  of  Paris  in  1821,  and  the 
military  academy  of  Metz  in  1828,  and  com- 
menced lus  military  career  in  1825  as  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers.  In  1 886-7  he  distinguished 
himself  intiie  expedition  against  Oonstantine 
in  Algeria,  and  was  promoted,  Oct.  25, 1887, 
to  command  the  corps  of  engineers  in  that 
Drovlnce.  On  his  return  to  France  he  gained 
oistinction  by  his  labors  as  military  engineer 
under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and 
was  appointed  colonel  in  1846.  In  1849  he 
accon^)anied  Gen.  Ydllant  in  the  expedition  to 
Bpme.  He  became  general  of  division  in  1858, 
oommanded  in  1854  the  siege  operations  against 
Bomarsund,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  a^utant 
of  Xapoleon  IH.,  and  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Bebastopol.  In  1857  he  became  a  member 
of  the  French  senate.  In  1859  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  de- 
eded by  the  skilfbl  operations  of  the  artillery 
under  his  command  the  victory  of  Solferino 
(Jane  24),  after  which  he  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France. 

NIEMOEWIGZ,  Julian  Ubsin,  a  Polish  au- 
thor and  statesman,  bom  in  Bkoki,  Lithuania, 
in  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May  21,  1841.  He  was 
edncated  in  the  iMUtary  academy  of  Warsaw, 


and  became  an  adjutant  of  Ozartorvski ;  but  he 
left  tiie  military  service  in  1788  with  tiie  rank 
of  major,  and  served  from  1788  to  1792  in  the 
constituent  Polish  diet  as  a  deputy  of  LithU'» 
ania,  beins  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
tiie  liberal  reform  party,  the  leading  ideas  of 
which  he  strove  to  make  popular  by  his  writ- 
ings in  prose  and  verse.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  1794  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  Eosciuszko,  and  afterward  shared  his  im- 

grisonment  in  Russia,  and  accompanied  him 
1  1797  to  America,  where  he  married  an 
American  lady.  After  Napoleon^s  invasion  of 
Poland  he  returned  to  Warsaw  (1807),  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  senate ;  subsequent- 
ly, after  the  annexation  of  his  native  country 
to  Russia,  he  became  president  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  au- 
thorship of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 
During  the  revolution  of  1880  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  council,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  senate,  where  in 
his  capacity  of  secretary  he  drew  up  the  reso- 
lution whidi  expelledtheBomanoff  family  from 
the  throne  of  Poland.  Shortiy  befbre  tne  fall 
of  Warsaw  he  left  for  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  eulogy  on  Eosciuszko  is 
considered  as  a  masterpiece,  and  he  is  held  in 
high  regard  as  one  of  the  great  Polish  patriots, 
although  his  preference  for  a  constitutiontd  mon- 
archy ii^urea  his  popularity  among  the  demo- 
crats. His  principal  works  are  his  Spiewy  hU- 
tioryeene^  or  ^^  Historical  Songs  of  the  Poles," 
with  historical  sketches  (Warsaw,  1816),  which 
were  set  to  music  and  attained  immense  popu- 
larity; the  history  of  the  "Reign  of  Sigismund 
in."  (1819);  and  his  brilliant  historical  novel, 
"John  of  Tenczyn"  (1825).  In  his  "Leb  and 
Sarah,  or  Letters  of  Poli^  Jews,"  he  illustrates 
the  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Poland.  His  fables 
and  tales  in  the  style  of  La  Fontaine  are  admir- 
able. A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
was  published  in  12  vols,  in  Leipsic  in  1840,  but 
his  other  works  have  not  yet  been  collected. 
He  also  left  many*  posthumous  writings,  of 
which  ITbtea  mr  ma  eaptivitS  d  St.  Pitmifaurff 
waspublished  in  Paris  in  1848. 

NIKMEN",  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  Minsk,  and  flowing  W.  to 
the  town  of  Grodno,  partly  separating  tiie  gov- 
ernments of  Wilna  and  Grodno,  then  N.  between 
those  of  Wilna  and  Augustowo  to  Eovno,  and 
flnally  W.  between  Augustowo  and  Eovno,  and 
thence  through  Prussia  to  the  Gurisches  Haf^ 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic.  After  entering  Prussia 
it  takes  the  name  of  MemeL  About  8  m.  be- 
low Tilsit  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Rust  and  the  other  the 
Gilge.  The  delta  which  they  form,  called  the 
iskmd  of  Eaukehnen,  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  chief  tributaries  of  tiie  Niemen 
are  the  Wilia,  Joura,  and  Zelva.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  its  banks  are  Grodno,  Eovno, 
Tilsit,  and  Gilge.  The  entire  length  of  this 
river  ia  about  450  m.,  not  more  tiian  50  of 
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which  fire  in  Prussia.  It  is  liie  main  outlet  for 
the  prodncts  of  the  oonntries  through  which  it 
flows.  As  the  snows  of  the  regions  which  it 
drains  dissolYC  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, the  Niemen  frequently  rises  20  or  80  feet 
ahore  its  ordinary  level,  causing  great  devasta- 
tion. It  is  connected  hy  the  Oginski  canal 
with  the  Dnieper  and  the  Black  sea. 

NIEMEYER,  Auausr  Hbbmann,  a  Qerman 
theoloipan  and  author,  horn  in  Halle,  Sept  11, 
ITM,  died  there,  Juljr  7, 1828.  He  stuped  the- 
ology at  the  uliiyersity  of  Halle,  where  in  1780 
he  was  appointed  professor,  ana  in  1784  he  he- 
oame  inspector  of  the  royal  P&dagogivm.  In 
1808  he  Decame  perpetual  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, Kapoleon  J)olished  the  institution  in 
18ia,  hut  on  its  restoration  he  was  reappointed. 
The  60th  anniversary  of  his  reception  of  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  was  celehrated  at  nalle,  April 
18, 1827.  on  which  occasion  the  king  granted 
his  petition  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  uni- , 
versity  huilding.  He  was  a  popular  writer  on 
practical  religion  and  education. 

NIEPOE,  Joseph  NiotPHons,  a  French  chem- 
ist, one  of  tiie  inventors  of  photography,  horn 
in  OhAlons-sur-Sa6ne  in  1769,  died  in  1888. 
After  serving  in  the  army  for  one  year,  he  was 
obliged  by  severe  illness  to  resign,  and  was 
appointed  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of 
Nice,  which  post  he  held  from  1794  to  1801. 
Betiring  th^d  to  private  life,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
and  as  early. as  1818  made  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations, -which  he  styled-  **  heliographic  re- 
searches,'' to  find  the  means  of  fi&ig  images 
upon  metallic  plates  by  tiie  agency  of  light.  In 
1824  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  producing 
pictures,  first  on  tin  and  polished  glass,  then 
on  copper,  and  finally  on  silver,  the  surface 
having  in  each  case  been  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  bitumen ;  but  the  process  was  very  slow. 
In  the  mean  time  Daguerre  had  been  engaged 
upon  the  same  problem,  and  in  1829  the  two 
experimenters  entered  into  a  copartnership  to 
improve  the  discoveiy,  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  agreement,  had  been  made  by  Niepce ; 
but  the  latter  died  before  it  was  perfected. 
— See  HisUnre  de  la  dicouterte  impropremmt 
nommSe  daguerreotype,  by  Isidore  Niepce  fils. 

NIEPOE  DE  ST.  VICTOR,  Olaudb  Mabu 
Fbah^ois,  a  French  chemist  and  inventor, 
n^hew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Oyr, 
near  OhAlonB-sur-Sa6ne,  July  26, 1805.  He  was 
educa^^d  hi  the  military  school  of  Saumur,  and 
eommissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  /While  quartered  at  Montau- 
bui,  he  was  led  by  accident  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  diemistry,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  process  of  dyeing.  An  order  having  been 
lasu^  by  tiie  minister  of  war  that  the  fiacings, 
cuffs,  and  collars  of  a  number  of  cavalry  regi- 
ments should  be  changed  from  crimson  and 
rose  color  to  orange,  Lieut.  Niepce  submitted  a 
method  for  discharging  the  onginal  color  and 
substituting  the  dearea  tint  at  a  cost  of  half  e 
franc  the  uniform,  or  about  one  twelfth  of 


the  original,  estimate.  His  method  was  tank 
ined  and  accepted,  and  a  reward  of  600  frsaq 
was  bestowea  upon  him  for  saving  the  gov* 
emment  an  expenditure  of  100,009  fiviei, 
with  permisfflon  to  exchange  into  the  munici- 
pal guard  of  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  more 
advantageously  pursue  his  chemical  studiea 
It  was  not  however  until  April,  1845,  8  jean 
afterward,  that  the  promised  appointment  vai 
bestowed.  In  the  intervd  he  devoted  Limsdf 
to  experiments  in  photography,  with  a  view  of 
perfecting  the  process  partially  discovered  b; 
his  undo;  and  m  1847  the  results  of  his  labon 
were  communicated  to  the  ac^emj  of  sdeDca 
in  two  piq>ers,  the  first  of  which  rwited  chid|j 
to  the  reproduction  of  designs  by  the  use  of 
vapors  of  iodine,  and  the  second,  entitled  Pn- 
mter  mhnoire  de  la  j^tographie  9ut  Dema,  aa- 
nounced  his  methoa  of  obtaining  images  on 
g^lass  plates  coated  with  a  film  of  starch,  gela- 
tine, or  albumen.  A  second  m^noir,  presoited 
in  the  succeeding  year,  exhibited  some  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  process,  which  was 
soon  after  almost  universally  adopted  by  pho- 
tographers. He  pursued  at  the  same  time  a 
contemporary  course  of  experim^ita  in  wo- 
ducing  phot<^^phic  pictures  in  colors,  and  ia 
1851-2  presented  to  the  academv  sevenl  me- 
moirs on  the  sut^ect.  He  succeeded  in  obtam- 
ing  upon  silvered  plates,  wasl^ad  with  chloride 
of  copper,  acourlte  representations  cf  a  variety 
of  colored  objects,  but  was  unable  to  fix  the 
tints,  which  gradually  faded,  and  finally  £•- 
appeared  altogether.  In  1853  he  presented  to 
the  academy  an  account  of  his  prooeas  of  pro- 
ducing photographically  engraved  steel  pms, 
called  by  him  heliography,  and  which  was  in 
fact  a  development  of  an  impeifectly  de- 
scribed method  practised  by  his  rnide*  'Bt 
obtained  the  impression  of  the  image  upon 
a  polished  steel  plate  covered  withaUiin  film 
of  varnish,  of  whidi  ben&ne  was  the  chief  in- 
gredient: after  which  the  picture  waa  bit  in 
with  acid  as  in  the  process  of  etohinff.  Many 
excellent  impressions  have  been  entirely  pro- 
duced by  this  process,  although  in  general  it  ii 
found  expedient  to  retouch  them  wiUi  the  buiin. 
His  promotion  kept  pace  with  his  scientific  dis- 
ooveries,  and,  having  i^eached  the  rank  of  ekrf 
d^eeoa/d/nm^  he  was  in  1854  i^pointed  by  tM 
emperor  Ni4>oleon  commandant  of  the  Lgutto, 
a  position  enabling  him  to  pursue  hia  labors  in 
i^otography  at  comparative  leisure.  In  18k5 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  B^kerekm 
photographiquee^  all  the  memoirs  on  photo- 
graphic subjects  presented  by  him  to  the  acad- 
emy, and  in  the  following  year  produced  a  pa- 
per on  the  possibility  of  engraving  photograph- 
ically on  glass  as  well  as  metaL  He  has  no 
made  photographic  etchings  on  msrhlei  and 
by  filling  the  depressions  \nth  various  colored 
acids  has  obtained  effects  equalling  those  of 
choice  mosaics.  He  is  constanth^  engaged  in 
perfecting  the  various  processes  discovered  ^7 
nim,  but  reftises  to  secure  his  inventions  by 
patent  for  his  own  benefit. 
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NIEUWENTYT,  Bebkabdits,  if  Dntob  xnAth- 
ematician  and  philosopher,  born  in  Westgraaf- 
dyk,  North  Holland,  Aug.  10,  1654,  died  in 
Parmerend,  May  80,  1718.    He  atadied  law, 
medidne,  logic,  philosophy,  and  mathematica, 
and,  settling  in  the  town  of  Parmerend,  became 
famoQS  as  an  orator,  physician,  and  magistrate. 
His  mathematical  works  enjoyed  an  ephemeral 
popularity  in  consequence  of  their  attacks  on 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.    His  most  important 
production  is  his  treatise  on  ''The  Bight  Use 
of  contemplating  the  Works  of  the  Creator" 
(Amsterdam,  1715).    From  this  treatise  Paley 
is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  substance  of 
his  essay  on  "  Natural  Theology."   An  English 
translation  of  Nieuwentyt*s  book,  by  Oham- 
berlayne,  appeared  in  London  in  1718^*19,  un- 
der the  title  of  ''  The  Beligious  Philosopher.*^ 
NlfiYBE,  a  central  department  of  franco, 
comprising  the   old   province  of  Nivemais, 
boonded  N.  by  the  department  of  Tonne,  E. 
by  06te  d^Or  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  3.  by  Sa6ne- 
ct-Loire  and  Allier,  W.  by  Cher,  and  N.  W.  by 
Loiret :  area,  2,683  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866^826,- 
086.    It  is  intersected  from  8.  E.  to  N.W.  by 
the  mountains  of  Morran,  which  divide  the 
bftsin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire,  and 
cdminate  in  Mont  Prenelay,  2.912  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  surface  N.  of  tnis  chain  is  an 
alternation  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys ; 
hot  in  the  S.  lie  extensive  plains  slopmg  gently 
to  the  Loire.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Loire,  Allier,  Yonne,  Aron,  and  Ni^vre.    The 
climate  is  mild  but  moist.    The  soil  is  not  in 
general  remarkably  fertile.    The  quantity  of 
wine  made  annually  Averages  about  6,000,000 
gallons.    lOning,  especially  of  iron  and  coal,  is 
largely  carried  on.    Woollen  cloth,  linen,  and 
hardware  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Nevers. 
NIGER,  QuoBBA,  or  Kwora,  a  river  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
by  several  mouths,  between  me  bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.    The  Niger  is  formed  by 
two  prinoqpal  rivers,  the  Benoowe  or  OhaddA 
(see  Binoowb)  and  the  Joliba,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  more  western,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  main  stream.    It  rises  in  lat.  9^  25'  N., 
long.  9"  46'  W.,  in  the  mountains  upon  the 
boraers  of  Liberia,  about  200  m.  from  the  sea* 
and  for  {  of  its  entire  len^  pursues  a  general 
K.  E.  though  very  circmtous  course  toward 
t}ie  Sahara.    Near  Oabra,  the  port  of  Timbuc- 
too,  it  turns  E.  and  afterward  S.  E.,  and  near 
the  Kong  mountains,  in  lat.  7*  47'  N.,  -long.  7® 
2T  E.,  is  Joined  by  the  Benoowe,  from  which 
point  it  flows  8.  8.  W.  and  finally  8.  W.  till  it 
&I]b  into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  about 
2,600  m.    For  the  first  70  m.  it  is  called  the 
timbri ;  it  afterward  receives  the  name  of 
Baba  or  Joliba,  and  below  Timbuctoo  is  known 
&fl  tbs  Qnorra.    For  rather  more  than  200  m. 
between  Ouruassa  and  Bammakoo  the  course 
of  the  river  is  untoown ;  but  between  the  lat- 
ter place,  kt.  18**  N.,  long.  5*  20'  W.,  and  Tim- 
buctoo, lat  18*  N.,  long.  8*  40'  W.,  it  has  been 
laid  down  by  Mungo  Park  and  Oaill6.    Mungo 


Park  was  the  first  European  traveller  who 
reached  its  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  In  his  first  journey  Q796)  he  traced 
it  for  about  160  m.  between  Bammakoo  and 
Silla.  He  found  its  banks  fertile  and  populousi 
and  in  the  rainy  season  overflowed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  back  from  the  shore.  In  his 
second  journey  (1806)  Mungo  Park  embarked 
at  Sego,  between  Bammakoo  and  Silla,  and  de- 
scended the  river  more  than  1,000  m.  to  Boussa, 
where  he  was  killed.  The  loss  of  many  of  his 
papers  deprived  the  world  of  the  information 
which  he  had  gathered,  but  Oaill6  has  partly 
supplied  the  deficiency.  He  descended  the 
river  from  Jennee  to  Timbuctoo,  and  found  the 
country  through  which  it  flowed  in  some  placet 
well  cultivated  and  populous^  The  boats  whidi 
he  saw  trading  on  this  part  of  the  river  were 
from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and  were  worked 
without  sails  by  a  crew  of  about  20  men  in 
each.  8.  of  lat.  16°  N.  the  Quorra  flows 
through  Lake  Debo,  which  is  of  considerable 
length  and  about  10  m.  wide.  After  paseiuff 
this  lake  the  country  is  better  cultivated  ana 
more  thickly  inhabited,  and  a  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  with  Umbuctoo.  It  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Barth,  who  vkited  Umbuctoo  in 
1868,  that  the  river  overflows  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  in  consequence  the  climate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  imt  city,  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  is  very  unhealthy. 
Above  Timbuctoo  the  river  separates  into  two 
branches,  which  unite  a  little  further  down. 
Oabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  branch.  Between  Timbuctoo  and  Yaoori  the 
Quorra  leaves  the  great  plain  of  8oodan ;  and 
iJ)ove  the  latter  pli^  it  flows  through  the  nar- 
row country  of  Dindina,  enclosed  by  moun4 
tains  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Tuaricka,  who 
are  superior  in  industry  and  civilization  to 
their  neighbors.  The  river  Rima,  8aokatoo,  or 
Zirmi  joins  the  Quorra  from  the  E.,  8.  of  tha- 
Dindina  country;  the  town  of  Sackatoois  situ* 
ated  on  it.  There  are  several  important  placet 
in  this  neighborhood,  to  which  considerable 
quantities  of  American  and  British  manufac- 
tures find  their  way.  Dr.  Barth  states  that 
the  former  are  sent  up  the  Quorra  in  American 
steamers,  and  the  latter  come  across  the  desert 
in  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  •  American  commerce  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tending widely  in  these  regions.  The  brothers 
Lander  navigated  the  Niger  from  Taoori  to 
its  moutii.  Between  Taoori  and  lat.  7"*  it  ia 
only  navigable  during  and  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son. In  diis  part  of  its  course  the  Niger  runs 
through  a  low  valley  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  the  banka  are  annually  inundated, 
very  fertile,  and  well  peopled.  Between  lat 
7^  and  8''  the  mountains  in  many  places  ap« 

£  roach  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  valley 
\  nowhere  very  wide  n<»r  tiiickly  inhabited. 
Near  lat.  6^  the  Niger  leaves  the  mountain 
re^on  and  enters  an  alluvial  plain,  where  it 
divides  into  numerous  branches.  This  delta 
is  mostly  swampy,  and  covered  with  jungle, 
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with  hi^  forests  in  some  places.  The  more 
elevated  parts,  however,  are  ctiltivated,  and 
villages  appear  at  intervals.  The  principal 
arm  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Nun. — ^It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
Quorra,  or  modem  Niger,  is  the  same  as  the 
Niger  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.  Pliny  thought 
it  was  an  affluent  of  the  Nile,  and  the  same 
opimon  long  continued  to  be  held.  Ptolemy 
describes  its  upper  course  with  some  accu- 
racy, but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  interior  river, 
which  lost  itseu  somewhere  in  the  African 
sands  without  ever  approaching  the  sea.  Abul- 
feda,  Edrisi,  and  Leo  Africanus  believed  that  it 
rose  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  flowed 
westward.  When  the  Portuguese  explored  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa  they  discovered  the  rivers 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Grande,  each  of  which 
in  succession  they  supposed  to  be  the  Niger, 
and  explored  to  its  source  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Umbuctoo.  Even  after  the  real  direction 
of  the  Niger  began  to  be  suspected,  it  was  sup- 
posed for  some  time  to  be  identical  with  the  Con- 
S>  river,  and  Mungo  Park  explored  it  with  this 
ea.  It  was  not  until  the  discoveries  of  Bichard 
Lander,  who  in  1880  navigated  the  river  from 
Taoori  to  the  Atlantic,  that  the  question  was 
set  at  rest.  The  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  are 
among  the  most  valuable  that  have  lately  been 
made.  (See  Babth,  Benoows,  ClappbbtoiTi 
LAimsB,  Pabk  (Mungo),  &c.) 

NIGHT-BLOOMING  OEREUS.  SeeOKBEus. 

NIGHT  HAWK,  a  North  American  coat- 
sucker  of  the  sub-family  eaprimulgina  and  g^ 
nus  ehordeiUs  (Swains.).  In  the  C.  Virginu 
cmuB  (Swains.)  the  length  is  9i  inches,  and  the 
extent  of  wings  about  28^;  the  bill  is  very 
email  and  curved,  with  a  wide  gane  furnished 
with  a  few  very  short  hairs,  and  tine  tip  hook- 
ed ;  the  wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  2d 
quill  the  longest ;  the  tail  long,  broad,  and 
K>rked ;  tarsi  short  and  partly  feathered,  and 
loes  feeble ;  the  head  large  and  flat,  the  eyes 
and  ears  large,  neck  short,  and  body  slender ; 
the  plumage  is  soft  and  blended.  Ae  male  is 
grecoiish  black  above,  slightly  mottled  on  the 
head  and  back ;  wing  coverts  varied  with  gray- 
ish, and  the  scapulu^  with  yellowish  rufous ; 
a  white  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  throat,  and  ter- 
minal patch  on  the  tail ;  a  collar  of  pde  rufous 
blotches,  and  grayish  mottled  on  uie  breast; 
mider  parts  transversely  banded  with  rufous 
white  and  brown ;  quills  brown ;  5  outer  pri- 
maries with  a  white  blotch  midway  between 
the  tip  and  carpal  joint;  the  female  has  not  the 
white  patch  on  the  tail,  and  that  on  the  throat 
is  mixed  with  reddish.  The  common  name  of 
this  bird  b  ill-chosen,  as  it  is  not  a  hawk,  nor 
does  it  fly  by  night ;  in  cloudy  weather  it  flies 
all  day,  and  its  favorite  time  is  from  an  hour 
before  sunset  to  dark;  it  passes  the  night  on 
the  pound  or  on  a  tree,  while  its  allies  the 
ohuck-wiirs-widow  and  the  whippoorwill  are 
then  most  active  and  noisy.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally distributed  over  North  America,  appearing 
in  Louisiana  on  the  way  to  the  north  and  east 


about  A|)ril  !>  in  the  middle  states  about  Mgj 
1,  in  Maine  about  June,  going  even  into  Nev 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  retummg  to 
tiie  south  in  autumn.  The  flight  is  rapid,  light, 
graceful,  and  capable  of  long  continuance;  itk 
fond  of  skimming  like  a  swaJlow  over  mar^ 
in  search  of  food ;  in  its  atrial  evolutiong  it 
makes  frequent  and  sudden  tuminga,  asceDdmf 
almost  perpendicularly  and  descending  wiS 
ffreat  impetuosity,  like  a  hawk,  uttering  unttl- 
ly  a  squeaking  cry.  From  the  small  size  and 
backward  position  of  the  legs,  it  can  haidhr 
walk,  or  stand  erect.  It  breeds  from  8om 
Oaroiina  to  Maine ;  in  the  middle  states  it  de> 
pouts  2  freckled  eggs  about  Maj  20,  on  flie 
bare  ground,  without  any  nest ;  both  sexes  as- 
sist in  incubation,  and  the  female  adoitts  nri- 
ous  devices  to  distract  attention  from  her  eggt 
or  younig.  The  food  consists  of  insects,  eq>e- 
ciimy  beetles,  moths,  caterpillars,  crickets, 
and  grasshoppers ;  the  night  hawk  drinks  whDe 
flying  low  over  the  water,  in  the  manner  of 
swallows.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food 
when  they  return  from  the  north  in  autonm, 
as  it  is  then  fat  and  juicy. — Other  species  are 
the  western  night  hawk  ((7.  Henryi^  Cassa), 
much  resembling  the  last,  if  not  a  mere  varie- 
ty, from  the  Bodcy  mountains  of  New  Mexico ; 
and  the  Texas  night  hawk  {C,  TeacentU,  Lawr.), 
which  is  smaller,  and  has  rounded  mfons  spob 
on  both  webs  of  the  quiDs. 

NIGHT  HEBON,  the  common  name  of  tbft 
division  nycticoracea  of  the  family  arddda  or 
herons.    The  common  night  heron  of  AnM?iet 
is  the  nycticorax  ncmius  (Bodd.),  or  nyeiiarim 
Gardeni  (Bfdrd) ;  the  bill  is  84  indies  loog 
above,  very  stout,  curved  from  the  base,  with 
emarginated  tip  and  compressed  grooved  sdes; 
wings  long,  the  2d  and  8d  quills  longest;  ttal 
short  and  even,  with  12  feathers;  tarn  strong, 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  raufi 
scales ;  toes  long  and  slender,  united  at  tbe 
base  by  a  membrane,  the  outer  the  longest,  aod 
the  hind  one  even  with  the  others ;  daws  mod- 
erate, slightly  curved,  and  acute;  the  neck 
short,  with  a  long  occipital  plume  of  8  feath- 
ers, rolled  together;  body  slender  and  com- 
pressed ;  lower  fifth  of  tibia  bare.    The  UO  ii 
black,  the  iris  red,  and  the  feet  yeDow;  ths 
head  above  and  the  middle  of  bai^  steel  greeo ; 
wings  and  tail  ashy  blue;    forehead,  under 
parts,  and  occipital  feathers  white,  pasmng  into 
pale  lilac  on  the  sides  and  neck;  the  length  h 
26i  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  about  4^  ai^ 
the  weight  nearly  2  lbs. ;  the  adult  female  n- 
sembles  the  male,  but  the  young  are  mpA 
brown  above.    It  is  distributed  generally  oter 
the  United  States,  residing  permanently  ia  tbe 
southern  portion ;  in  the  eastern  states  it  ii 
called  the  ^'  qua"  bird  from  the  noise  whidt  it 
makes.    Qoing  north  in  the  spring,  some  ^et 
as  far  as  Maine;  at  IBngham,  Mass.,  and  in  tbe 
woods  near  Fresh  pond,  Cambridge,  there  used 
to  be  famous  heronries,  to  which  the  birds  re- 
turned year  after  year,  until  the  persecntions 
of  those  in  search  of  their  young  drove  them 
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avajr  entirely  or  into  more  inaoceaable  places* 
The  nests  are  made  of  coarse  sticks  on  bnshes 
or  trees,  often  overhanging  the  water,  and  are 
reyisited  and  repaired  annnallj;  thejr  congre- 
gate in  large  nnmbers  in  the  breeding  sea- 
eon,  daring  which  they  lose  their  natoral  shy- 
ness; the  eggs  are  nsnally  4, 2  by  H  inches,  of 
a  pbln  light  sea  green  color  and  thin-shelied. 
By  day  &ey  are  harassed  by  crows,  hawks,  and 
Toltores,  and  by  raoooons  and  other  animals  at 
night  The  yonng  birds  are  as  tender  and  jni- 
cj  as  pigeons,  without  the  fishy  taste  of  the 
idoks,  and  are  in  great  request  for  the  table. 
They  return  to  the  south  in  autumn.  The 
ni^t  heron  generally  remains  on  the  low 
swampy  lands  near  the  coast,  where  it  feeds 
upon  fidh,  reptUes,  crustaceans,  water  insects, 
leeches,  and  even  mice  and  such  other  small 
animals  as  fall  in  its  way.  The  flight  is  slow, 
steady,  and  long  continued,  with  the  head  drawn 
m  and  the  legs  extended ;  on  the  ground  it  is 
Tery  restless,  and  without  the  grace  of  the  true 
herons.— The  European  night  heron  (If,  gri- 
iftti,  StriokL)  is  similar,  but  smaller,  and  the 
yoong  have  not  the  white  spot  at  the  apex  of 
the  qniUs  seen  in  the  American  bird.  Several 
other  roecies  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  yellow-crowned  night  heron  (J\r.  violaeeuiy 
B(map.),  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and 
golf  states  and  in  South  America,  is  a  little 
smaller,  with  the  neck  and  body  grayish  plum- 
beoos,  the  head  bluish  black,  the  hood  and  a 
broad  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  yellowish 
white,  and  the  scapulars  dusky  with  grayish 
plombeons  edgings  and  considerably  elongated. 
NIGHTINGALE  (lu$einiaphilomela,  Bonap. ; 
the  Philomela  of  the  ancients  and  romgriol  of 
the  Frendi),  one  of  the  finest  of  European  sing* 
ing  birds,  whose  melody  has  been  celebrated  in 
prose  and  verse  from  time  immemorial.  The 
genna  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  warblers, 
nrom  which  it  differs  principally  in  its  more 
slender  shape,  and  longer  bill,  tarsi,  and  tail ; 
it  comes  near  many  of  the  smaller  thrushes 
both  in  form  and  color,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  song.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  short 
and  straight,  witb.  the  ccdmen  slightly  curved, 
sides  compressed,  and  tip  emarginated;  the 
gape  without  bristles;  tne  wings  moderate, 
With  the  1st  quill  i  the  length  of  the  2d,  and 
the  8d  the  longest ;  the  tail  moderate,  rounded 
at  the  sides;  tarsi  long  and  strong,  covered  in 
front  with  an  entire  scale ;  toes  very  long  and 
slender,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  and 
Qnited  at  the  base ;  hind  toe  long,  with  a  curved 
olaw.  The  length  is  6}  inches,  the  extent  of 
wings  10|,  and  the  bill  about  i  inch.  Though 
•0  fine  a  songster,  the  nightingide  is  very  plainlv 
colored;  the  upper  parts  are  rich  brown,  with 
a  reddish  tinge  on  the  back  and  tail;  below 
grayish  brown^  with  the  throat  and  abdomen 
wh&ish;  the  female  is  like  the  male  in  color, 
and  is  nearly  of  tiie  same  size ;  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  reddish  and  grayish 
l^ta,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  white  feathers. 
They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  France 


about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  in  England 
a  week  or  10  days  later;  the  males  arrive  a 
few  days  before  the  females,  travelling  singly 
and  at  night;  they  get  mated  in  about  a  week, 
and  commence  their  nests  on  the  ground  in 
thickets ;  these  are  rudely  made  of  leaves  and 
grasses,  and  the  4  or  5  egos,  f  by  ^  of  an  inch, 
are  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  sometimes  tinged 
with  grayish  blue,  especially  at  the  small  end; 
both  sexes  incubate.  It  is  a  migratory  bird, 
passing  the  winter  in  northern  iU&ica,  but  in 
the  sununer  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, even  to  Sweden  and  temperate  Russia; 
it  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  nort^ 
of  the  Tweed.  They  begin  to  sing  when  minted, 
and  continue  in  fall  song  till  the  young  are 
hatched;  the  notes  are  most  rich  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  toward  the  end  it  be- 
comes a  single  low  croaking  note.  They  are 
very  shy,  remaining  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible among  the  foliage ;  they  frequent  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets,  feediuf^  on  insects  and 
larvse,  soft  berries,  and  frmts;  the  fiight  is 
short,  even,  and  swift,  but  not  so  rapid  as  that 
of  the  true  warblers  and  fiycatchers  which 
seize  insects  on  the  wing.  Though  the  song 
is  heard  at  intervals  during  the  day,  it  excites 
the  greatest  admiration  on  quiet  evenings  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunset;  when  the  moon  is 
nearly  full  and  the  weather  is  serene  and  still, 
it  may  be  heard  till  midnight,  and  is  then  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing.  Virgil  .and  other  classical 
poets,  from  the  melancholy  character  of  part 
of  its  song,  call  it  miserdbile  earmm;  thou^ 
it  would  seem  an  insult  to  modem  poets  to  hmft 
that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  has  been  over* 
estimated  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  na* 
tive  and  foreign  birds,  some  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  regarding  it  as  inferior  to  that  of 
many  thrushes ;  its  natural  sons  is  certainly 
very  sweet,  but  not  more  so,  in  tne  opinion  of 
Audubon,  than  that  of  the  black-capped  war- 
bler, and  but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  cf 
the  wood  lark ;  the  song  of  the  sky  lark  is  far 
more  spirited,  more  prolonged,  and  of  mudi 
greater  compass,  though  less  sweet;  the  notes 
of  the  American  mocking  bird  are  very  mudi 
sweeter,  more  varied,  of  greater  compass^ 
power,  and  duration ;  and  many  birds,  which 
naturally  have  no  song,  like  the  bullfinch,  can 
be  taugnt  to  sing  in  perfect  time  and  tune, 
which  the  nightingale  cannot.  But,  take  it  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  superior 
at  least  to  that  of  all  British  songsters ;  Izaak 
Walton  exclaims  in  regard  to  it :  ^*  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in 
heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth?"  The  compass  of  its  song  is 
only  1 1  or  12  notes.  (See  Maogillivray's  "  Brit- 
ish Birds,"  vol.  ii.  p.  881.  London,  1889.)  The 
males  only  sing,  and,  like  other  migratory 
birds,  never  during  the  winter  in  cages,  and 
not  till  after  the  spring  moult.  I^ey  are 
short-lived  in  captivity  m>m  being  kept  too 
warm  and  f^om  improper  food;  this  should  be 
chiefly  insects^  or  smaU  bits.of  meat  and  frnita. 
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NIGHTINGALE,  Flobsnob,  an  Eng^  phi- 
lanthropist, horn  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1828. 
She  is  tne  jounger  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of 
William  Edward  Shore,  of  Emhley,  Hants,  and 
Lea  Hunt,  Derbyshire,  and  descendant  of  an 
old  and  respectable  Sheffield  fiunily,  who  in- 
herited the  estates  of  his  paternal  grand-nnde 
Peter  Nightingale,  and  in  porsaance  of  his 
will  assumed  in  1815  the  name  of  Nightingale 
by  royal  sign  manual.  Her  mother  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Smith,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  parliam^it  for  Nor- 
wich, and  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  negro 
emancipation.  As  the  child  of  cultivated  no 
less  than  of  wealthy  parents,  the  youth  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
elder  sister  Parthenope,  was  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  her  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Under  the  guidance  of  her  father 
she  attained  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  a  general  acquaintance  with  science 
and  art.  She  also  became  a  good  musician  and 
proficient  in  modem  languages,  a  branch  of 
study  which  was  feicilitated  by  her  early  visits 
to  many  parts  of  Europe.  From  early  child- 
hood the  care  of  the  sick  was  a  favorite  occu- 
pation with  her,  and  no  reading  possessed  such 
attractions  for  her  as  that  wiuch  treated  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  infirm, 
helpless,  and  diseased.  In  her  girlhood  she 
often  visited  the  schools  and  hoGpitals  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lea  Hurst,  her  &ther^6  resi- 
deIU^e,  and  subsequently  the  hospitals  of  the 
larger  towns,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
best  of  London.  She  was  at  this  time  specially 
Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  institution 
for  training  nurses.  The  sisters  of  charity  of 
the  OathoHc  church  seemed  to  her  to  need  a 
ooxmterpart  in  the  Protestant  communion.  At 
length  she  learned  that  such  an  institution  ex- 
isted at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
^school  of  deaconesses"  founded  by  Amelia 
Sieveking  and  the  venerable  Pastor  Fliedner. 
To  this  school  Miss  Nightingale  went  in  1849. 
to  qualify  herself  still  farther  for  the  work  of 
ministering  to  the  sick.  She  entered  as  a  vol- 
untary nurse,  placing  herself  under  the  care  of 
Fliedner,  and  going  through  the  regular  course 
of  training.  After  spending  a  little  more  than 
a  months  here,  she  returned  to  England,  and 
for  some  months  was  in  feeble  health.  In 
1851,  learning  that  the  sanatorium  for  invalid 
and  infirm  governesses  in  Upper  Harley  street, 
London,  was  in  need  of  competent  manage- 
ment, she  took  charge  of  it,  and  in  15  months 
brought  it  into  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  it  had  ever  previously  possessed.  This 
accomplished,  she  returned  home  again.  In 
1854  the  need  of  good  nurses  and  efficient  hos- 
pital service  in  the  Crimea  was  painMly  felt, 
and  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  abuses  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  **  Times"  newspaper  roused 
the  attention  of  the  whole  British  nation.  A 
corps  of  voluntary  female  nurses  was  proposed, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  secretary  at  war,  Miss  Nightingale  consent- 


ed to  go  out  as  the  Buperintendent  of  *  staff 
of  nurses ;  42  went  wim  her,  and  50  more  fol- 
lowed subsequently.  Many  of  these  were  la- 
dies of  high  social  position,  moved  to  demU 
tiiemselves  to  this  work  solely  b j  patriotim 
and  philanthropy.  On  Nov.  6  Misa  Nightia> 
gale  and  her  corps  arrived,  at  Constantinopla, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  barrack  hos- 
pital of  Scutari.  Two  days  later  600  wounded 
solders  were  sent  to  them  fh>m  tlie  battle  of 
Inkermann;  by  the  80th  of  the  month  that 
were  8,000  sick  and  wounded  at  8cntari,  aid 
within  6  weeks  10,000  in  the  different  hospi- 
tals on  the  Bosporus.  The  disorder  and  want 
of  suitable  arrangements,  of  beda»  food,  aad 
medicine,  when  Miss  Nightingale  commeneed 
her  labors,  would  have  appalled  almost  »mj 
one  else ;  but,  possessing  rare  executive  aluli^ 
as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  what  was 
necessary,  she  made  the  hospital  in  a  fihoit 
time  a  model  in  the  thoroughness  and  perfso- 
tion  of  its  i^pointments.  "Die  other  hoqstab 
were  made  to  conform  to  the  same  plan  uadsr 
her  direction.  All  this  involved  an  immenafy 
of  labor  on  her  part;  <^ten  she  stood  for  90 
hours  in  succession  giving  directionBy  but  die 
had  always  a  ideasant  smile  or  a  kind  wovd  Iv 
the  sick,  and  was  soon  almost  idolized  by  Ike 
army.  She  remained  nearly  two  years  in  ths 
East,  suffering  herself  one  severe  attack  of 
hospital  fever,  but  retuniing  to  her  w^ock  ai 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up.  She  arrived  in 
England  Sept  8,  1866.  Her  hefd^i,  never  ro- 
bu^  was  permanently  impaired,  and  since  h«r 
return  to  England  she  has  be^i  much  of  tiie 
time  an  invalid.  Her  services  have  seoored 
the  sincerest  gratitude  of  the  Britiah  peo^ 
and  a  world-wide  renown.  The  queen  sei^ 
her  a  letter  of  thanks  accompanied  b  j  a  8upert» 
jewel ;  a  subscription  of  £50,000  waa  raised  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  tnunin^  of  avaet 
under  her  direction ;  and  the  soldiers  of  tbt 
army,  by  a  penny  contribution,  raised  a  wm 
sufficient  to  erect  a  statue  to  her  hon<v,  whicb 
she  refused  to  allow.  Miss  Nightii^ale  pub- 
lished in  1850  a  pamphlet  for  the. benefit  «f 
the  sanatorium  in  Upper  Harley  street,  eotitkd 
^^  The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Ryae 
for  the  Pradical  Training  of  Deaconessea,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Be  v.  Pastor  Fliedner;" 
and  in  1869  "  Notes  on  Nur^ng,^  enlarged  ia 
a  2d  edition  (1860). 

NIGHTMABE,  or  iHcmra,  an  affection  earn- 
ing  on  during  sleep,  in  which  there  is  a  seois 
of  great  pressure  upon  the  chest  accompanied 
by  inability  to  move.  It  is  well  known  tbii 
uneasy  or  painful  sensationa  occurring  duri^f 
sleep,  when  insufficient  to  wake  the  patieot 
directly,  are  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  or 
frightfol  dreams.  Thus  persona  laboiiDg  un- 
der a  variety  of  chronic  affections,  particularly 
heart  disease,  upon  falling  asleep  suffer  frost 
dread|hl  illusions;  they  are  attacked  by  wiM 
beasts  or  armed  men,  they  are  &lling  dowa 
precipices,  &c.  The  same  phenomen<Hi  oft6D 
occurs  during  fever  or  aiter  n^antal  ezcitooMfll 
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attended  with  anxiety.  Tlie  more  common 
fbrm  of  nightmare  nsnallj  comes  on  daring  the 
fint  sleep,  and  is  caused  hj  a  constrained  posi- 
tion or  hj  a  distended  stomach,  which  act  hy 
somewhat  impeding  respiration.  The  feeling 
of  oppression  thus  cansed  gives  rise  to  the 
nightmare,  and  is  dispelled  at  once  when  the 
patient  awi^es,  and,  hringinff  the  voluntary 
mnscks  into  play,  draws  a  full  breath. 

NIGHTSHADE  (9olanum  niarum,  linn.),  an 
annnsl  plant  introduced  firom  Europe,  and  oc- 
eorring  about  waste  places  all  over  the  world. 
Its  stem  is  herbaceous,  smooth,  erect,  angular ; 
'ito  leaves  are  sinuate,  toothed,  and  downy: 
flowers  white  in  small  and  umbel-like,  lateral 
dnsto^  drooping,  succeeded  by  nimierous  black 
berries  filled  with  a  purple  pulp,  in  which  the 
seeds  are  imbedded.  It  is  slightly  narcotic, 
abfaoQgh  it  possesses  the  reputation  of  a  poi- 
sonous plant.  The  common  nightshade  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  of  iolanaeemy  which  em- 
braces many  of  the  most  dangerous  plants 
known,  as  well  as  many  usefiil  and  esculent 
ones.— The  deadly  nightshade  (atropa  hello- 
darnu^  linn.)  has  ovate  entire  leaves,  dirty 
Tiolet-brown  flowers,  and  pitted  seeds  enclosed 
in  a  beny  destitute  of  pulp.  Its  uses  in  ma- 
teria medico  are  well  known.  The  enchanter's 
nightshade  (dreaa  lutetiana)  belongs  to  another 
Older,  and  is  an  innocuous  plant. 

NIGRITIA.    See  Soodan. 

NIJNI  NOVGOKOD,  or  Loweb  Novoobod, 
a  government  of  central  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  Kostroma,  N.  E.  by  Viatka,  E.  by  Easan 
and  Shnbirsk,  8.  by  Penza  and  Tambov,  and 
W.  by  Vladimir;  area,  18,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18W,  1,216,091,  about  A  of  whom  are  Tartars, 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  Russians.  The  prov- 
ince is  traversed  by  the  Volga,  and  by  its  afflu- 
ents the  Vetlaga,  Sura,  and  Oka,  and  has  direct 
eommnnication  by  water  both  with  Moscow 
and  St  Petersburg.  Steamers  proceed  by  the 
Volga  to  Astrakhan,  and  by  the  Kama  to  Perm. 
ITie  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  low 
hills,  nowhere  more  than  600  feet  high,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  limestone.  The  N.  E.  por- 
tion, enclosed  by  the  Volga  and  Vetluga,  has 
been  until  lately  almost  unknown.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  forests  mostly  of  flr  and  birch,  and 
bss  a  sandy  and  in  some  places  maridiy  soil. 
The  climate  is  lO"*  colder  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  habitations  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  a  few  scattered  hamlets. 
The  rest  of  the  government  is  extremely  fertile, 
•nd,  havme  a  mildtilimate,  produces  abundance 
of  min,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  The  forests 
yWd  excellent  timber.  The  mineral  produo- 
tiotts  are  iron  and  gypsum.  There  are  few 
ui|e  manufiustoriee,  but  most  of  the  villages 
ttd  towna  produoe  on  a  small  scale  a  great 
^'Wiety  of  articles,  including  spun  and  Woven 
goods,  nottcry,  cloth,  soap,  candles,  iron,  and 
*«eL— NuNi  Novoobod,  the  capital  of  the 
wove  government,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Oka,  866  m.  E.  from  Moscow,  in  lat.  56**  20' N., 


long.  44**  1'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  steep  tri* 
angular  promontory,  about  400  feet  high,  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  Oka,  and  consists  main- 
ly of  8  handsome  streets  which  radiate  from 
an  open  space  in  the  centre.  At  the  point  of 
the  promontory  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel, 
defended  by  a  wall  80  feet  high  flanked  with 
towers.  The  chief  public  buildings,  including 
2  cathedrals,  a  Protestant  church,  and  the 
governor's  palace,  are  situated  within  the 
Kremlin.  Tnere  are  more  than  40  churches, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  h  the  church  of  the 
holy  women.  The  Louses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
but  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  generally 
of  more  substantial  materials.  Cloth,  leather, 
copper  and  iron  ware,  soap,  candles,  and  beer, 
are  the  principal  manufSactures ;  and  the  trade, 
which  IS  at  all  seasons  very  extensive,  is  in- 
creased by  the  annual  fair  in  July  and  August, 
at  which  as  many  as  200,000  persons  are  pres- 
ent. (See  Faib.)  A  particular  ouarteris  set 
apart  for  this  great  gathering,  ana  at  all  other 
times  remains  unoccupied. 

NIKOLAIEV,  or  I^ioolaieff,  a  town  of 
Bussia,  in  the  govemmetit  of  Cherson,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Ingul,  86  m. 
N.  W.  from  Cherson;  pop.  about  40,000.  It 
occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  is  forti- 
fied. The  streets  are  of  enormous  width ;  the 
houses  are  genercQly  of  one  story,  and  have 
large  gardens  attached  to  them ;  and  there  is 
a  fine  boulevard  planted  with  trees  along  the 
Bug.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  town  hall,  observatory,  admiralty, 
naval  barracks,  naval  hospital,  and  hydro- 
graphical  seminary.  The  docl^ards  are  very 
extensive,  and  well  provided  with  machinery, 
mostly  English.  N^olaiev,  since  the  Ml  of 
Sebastopol,  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Russian  navy.  It  is  of  recent 
oriffin,  having  been  founded  in  1791,  and  is 
mamly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  govern- 
ment patronage.  The  Bug  and  Ingul,  which 
unite  below  the  town,  form  an  estuary  for 
the  accommodation  of  tJie  Black  sea  fieet  dur- 
ing winter. 

mLE  (Gr.  NfiXof ;  Lat.  Mlus;  Arab.  -EH- 
2feeT)y  the  principal  river  of  Africa,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  fiemious  rivers  of  t^e  world. 
Near  Qie  city  of  Khartoom,  in  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Soodan  or  Sennaar.  in  lat.  15**  40' 
If.,  long.  82**  88'  E.,  two  great  rivers  unite,  the 
larger  of  which  comes  from  the  S.  W.,  and  is 
called  in  Arabic  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  river, 
and  in  English  is  commonly  known  as  the 
White  Nile.  The  other  river  fiows  from  the 
S.  K,  and  is  called  in  Arabic  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
Blue,  or  more  properly  Black  river,  and  in 
English  is  commonly  termed  the  Blue  Kile.  It 
is  the  Astapus  of  ancient  geography,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  the  true  Nile,  and  as  such  its 
sources  were  visited  in  the  16th  century  by  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  Paez  and  some 
of  his  associates.  On  Nov.  14, 1770,  Bruce,  the 
ScottMi  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  after  a  toilsome 
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and  dangerons  jonrney,  also  snooeeded  in  reach-* 
ing  its  remotest  fonntains,  which  flow  from  a 
small  hillock  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  in  the 
distriotof  Geesh,  in  lat.  10**  59'  26"  N.  and  long. 
86^  66'  80"  E.,  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet 
ahoTe  the  sea.  Here  are  8  small,  deep  springs, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  neighboring  people 
with  superstitious  veneration.  Their  waters 
form  a  stream  which  flows  N.  W.  for  about  80 
m.,  when  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Dembea  on  its 
W.  side,  and  issues  again  on  its  8.  £.  side.  Its 
current  is  so  rapid  that  it  scaroelr  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  It  now  takes 
the  name  of  the  Abai,  and,  descending  from  the 
highlands  by  many  cataracts,  flows  southward 
to  about  lat.  10®  K  along  the  E.  side  of  the  proT- 
ince  of  Amhara,  and  winds  around  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Gojam  till  by  a  bend  to  the  N. 
it  returns  to  within  about  70  m.  of  its  source. 
While  forming  this  remarkable  curve,  which 
makes  Gojam  a  peninsula,  the  Abai  receives 
numerous  streams  from  the  mountains  of  that 
peninsula.  Still  lower  down,  in  lat  11®  80',  a 
large  river  called  the  Hessen,  coming  from  tiie 
S.  E.,  joins  the  Abai  on  its  right  bank.  Boon 
afterward  the  waters  of  the  Abai  mingle  with 
tibose  of  a  large  river  called  the  Dedhesa,  and 
from  tiieir  junction  till  they  reach  the  White 
Kile  at  Ehartoom  the  united  streams  are  known 
as  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile.  The  De- 
dhesa is  considered  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Blue  Nile,  of  which  he  regards 
the  Abai  as  only  a  branch.  The  Dedhesa  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Enarea,  and  has  a  course 
of  several  hundred  miles  W.  of  8.  before  it  joins 
the  Abai.  An  expedition  led  by  Russegger, 
a  German  traveller,  in  1887-8  ascended  its 
left  bank  as  far  as  lat.  10®  16',  or  consider- 
ably above  its  junction  with  the  Abai.  The 
Blue  Nile  he  ascertained  to  be  navigable  as 
far  as  Fazogle,  under  the  12th  parallel,  about 
1,500  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  total 
length  from  the  sources  of  the  Abai  is  supposed 
to  be  about  800  m. — The  sources  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  so  called  from  the 
color  given  to  its  waters  by  the  day  with  which 
it  is  saturated,  are  yet  undiscovered,  and  great 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  8.  of  lat.  8®  20'  N.,  to  which  point  it  has 
been  explored  by  expeditions  sent  up  from 
Khartoom  by  the  pasJia  of  Egypt.  Capt.  Speke, 
an  English  officer,  who,  in  company  with  Oapt 
Burton,  travelled  in  1868  from  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  great  lake  Tanganyika,  the  N.  ex« 
tremity  of  which  is  in  lat.  8®  26'  8.,  made  a 
separate  excursion  to  Nyanza,  another  great  lake 
lying  260  m.  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tanganyika,  and 
extending  N.  from  lat  2®  80'  8.  to  an  unknown 
distance  beyond  the  equator.  A  small  river 
flows  into  the  8.  end  of  this  lake,  and  on  its  W* 
shore  it  receives  several  streams  from  a  moun- 
tain range  which  Oapt  8peke  calls  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon.  On  the  E.  side  it  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the 
snowy  mountains  8.  of  the  equator,  of  which 
Mt.  Kenia  is  the  principal  peak.    Capt.  Speke 


oonndera  Lake  Nyanza  as  the  troesoiiree  of  Oe 
Nile,  and  the  river  Kivira  flowing  from  its  K. 
extremity  as  identical  with  the  BaJir-el-Abiii 
Capt.  Burton,  who  did  not  accompany  him  on 
his  excursion  to  Lake  Nyanza,  diasents  horn 
this  opinion,  though  his  objections,  as  sUtedia 
"The  Lake  Begions  of  Central  Africa,"  m 
chiefly  theoretical,  and  are  manifestly  iaAb- 
enced  by  personal  hostility  to  Gi^  Sp^e.  He 
ailmits  that  "  the  altitude,  the  cxmfonnatioa  of 
the  Nyanza  lake,  the  ai^illaceoos  color,  and  As 
sweetness  of  its  waters  combine  to  ao^gest  fliat 
it  may  be  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  White  Kile  v? 
but  says  on  the  other  hand:  '^ The  perio^oil 
swelling  of  the  Nyanza  lake,  which,  flooding  t 
considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  sontii,majbe 
supposed — as  it  lies  flush  with  the  basal  mita 
of  the  country — to  inundate  extensive^  all  the 
low  lands  that  form  its  peripberj,  forbids  be* 
lief  in  the  possibility  of  its  bdng  the  httd. 
stream  of  the  Nile,  or  the  reservoir  of  its  pcfi- 
odical  inundation.  In  Karagwali,  upon  tbe 
western  shore,  the  matika  or  mon80<Hi  Issts 
from  October  to  Hay  or  June,  lifter  whidi  tiie 
dry  season  seto  in.  The  Egyptian  expe^to 
found  the  river  foiling  fast  At  the  end  oi  Janu- 
ary, and  they  learned  from  the  people  that  it 
would  again  rise  about  the  end  of  Mudk^  d 
which  season  the  sun  is  vertical  over  the  eqoa- 
tor.  And  as  the  northern  coanterslope  of 
Kenia  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  *  ke  laal 
like  Ugogo,  it  cannot  have  the  snperflinly  of 
moisture  necessary  to  send  forth  a  first  dm 
stream.  The  inundation  is  sync^onous  vitk 
the  great  fedls  of  the  northern  equatorial  re- 
gions, which  extend  from  July  to  Septembff, 
and  is  dependent  solelv  upon  the  tropical  raisa 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  troe  soaroef 
of  the  *  holy  river'  will  be  fonnd  to  be  a  net- 
work of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  &kb* 
sions,  filled  by  monsoon  torrents,  and  p^hape 
a  little  swollen  by  melted  snow  on  the  nortiien 
water-parting  of  the  eastern  Lunar  moantaioa' 
Capt  Burton  also  discredits  the  thecoy  tfait 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  one  of  the  sources  of  tbe 
Nile,  and  maintains  that  the  lake  baa  redly  bo 
outlet  As  he  was  unable  to  reach  its  nortb- 
em  extremity,  his  opinion,  which  is  baaed 
chiefly  upon  questionable  native  stat^nenta,  ii 
far  from  conclusive.  The  great  extent  of  tlia 
lake  and  the  vast  quantity  of  water  poored 
into  it  by  its  affluents^  together  with  its  fresli- 
ness,  render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  can  to 
without  an  effluent  A  native  African,  lief 
ben  8aied,  who  travelled  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
lake,  and  furnished  an  account  of  bia  expeditkai 
which  was  communicated  by  the  Amhwnit  Atn- 
can  geographer  Hr.  Hacqueen  to  the  **  Joanel 
of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,''  says:  '"It 
is  well  known  by  all  the  people  Uiere  that  the 
river  vrhich  goes  through  JEgjpt  takes  itasonree 
and  origin  ftom  the  lake."  Capt  Speke  also 
reports,  in  *^  Blackwood's  Magazine"  for  Sept. 
1869,  a  statement  made  by  Sheik  Hamed,  a 
respectable  Arab  merchant,  who  asserted  fron 
peraonal  observation  that  a  large  river  flowed 
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eot^the  N.  e&dof  the  lake.  The  truth  of  thk 
anertion  is,  howerer,  denied  by  Oapt.  Speke ; 
lod  (kpt.  Burton,  from  inqairies  maae  by  him 
of  the  people  at  the  fhrthest  northern  point 
nadhed  by  the  EogUsh  travellers,  onceremoni- 
oedy  prcmonnoee  the  statement  a  deliberate 
ftlsehood.  But  Dr.  Bcke,  the  highest  authority 
OB  these  qnestions.  says  in  his  recent  work 
on  **Tb6  Sonrces  of  the  Nile''  (London,  1860), 
ipeakiiig  of  Lake  Tanganyika:  **  Its  elevation  of 
morely  1,800  feet  seems  to  militate  against  its 
eonnectioD  with  the  Nile,  especially  as  it  is  said 
to  be  encircled  and  shut  in  at  its  N.  extremity 
hj  i  range  of  mountains.  Still,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Tanganyika  has  no  outlet 
through  or  round  those  mountains ;  and  beside, 
as  the  elevation  of  the  Nile  at  Ehartoom  is  only 
1,200  feet,  while  from  about  lat  12"*  N.  the  main 
stream  and  its  principal  arms  are  almost  on  a 
dead  level,  we  should  be  wrong  in  asserting 
the  physical  impossibility  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  nver."  In  the  2d  oen- 
tary  A.  D.  the  geographer  Olaudius  Ptolemy 
stated  the  sourcee  of  the  Nile  to  be  in  two  lakes 
lyiog  N.  of  a  snowy  range  which  he  calls  the 
moontains  of  the  Moon,  and  which  he  describes 
as  extending  for  10*  of  longitude  along  tiie  par- 
aUd  of  laL  12^  30'  S.  From  the  snows  of  these 
iDonDtains  were  principally  derived  the  waters 
of  the  two  lakes,  which  were  due  N.  of  the 
moontains,  the  western  lake  in  lat.  6°  and  the 
eastern  lake  in  7**  8.,  with  a  distance  between 
them  of  8"  of  longitude.  Becent  explora- 
tions show  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Ftole- 
mj's  information ;  though,  from  the  inevitable 
imperfection  of  astronomical  science  in  his  dav, 
his  latttades  and  longitudes  are  incorrectly 
gi^en,  and  the  snowy  range  of  mountains  of 
which  he  speaks  extends  from  N.  to  S.  instead 
of  from  E.  to  W.  The  recent  Egyptian  explor- 
ers aaoertained  that  the  White  Nile  above  lat. 
lO""  K.  divides  into  several  large  streams,  of 
which  the  Sobat  and  the  Tubiri  are  the  princi- 
pal. The  Sobat  unites  with  the  Tubiri  near 
lat  9'  N.  It  is  a  very  large  river,  and  is  said 
to  oontribate  to  the  main  stream  nearly  half  its 
waters.  Uttle  is  known  however  of  its  upper 
soorse,  which  has  never  been  explored,  the 
t^Tptian  expeditions  having  ascended  the  Tu- 
hm.  The  latter  river,  or  one  of  its  branches, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beke,  probably  flows 
from  Lake  Nyanza,  which  he  regards  as  the 
«s8tem  lake  of  Ptolemy.  There  are  reports  of 
«  Sreat  lake  said  to  be  situated  in  the  W.  of  the 
Fandongo  country,  which  lake  M.  Brun-Rollet, 
»  Freooh  explorer,  lays  down  ooi\{eoturally  on 
the  equator,  and  relatively  as  much  jto  the  N. 
W.  of  Tanganyika  as  Nyanza  is  to  the  N.  £. 
v^  may  possibly  be  the  western  lake  of  Pto- 
kmj,  and  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  White  Nile.  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  traveller 
OMr  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  cited  by 
I'igafetta  in  his  Belatione  del  reams  di  Congo 
(1^91),  reported  the  existence  of  two  great 
Ijkea  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  says :  "  The 
Nile  truly  has  its  origin  in  this  first  lake, 


which  is  in  lat  12*^  S.,  and  it  runs  400  xxl  due 
N.,  and  enters  another  very  large  lake,  which 
is  called  by  the  natives  a  sea,  because  it  is 
220  m.  in  extent,  and  it  lies  under  the  equa- 
tor.'' Dr.  Beke  is  of  opinion  that  the 'second 
lake  here  mentioned  is  probably  not  Nyanza, 
but  the  yet  unvisited  lake  mentioned  by  M. 
Bmn-Bollet,  if  that  lake  really  exists.  He 
says  in  conclusion :  "  It  is,  however,  of  little 
avail  to  reason  on  insufficient  data.  This  alone 
is  certain — that  all  the  head  streams  of  the 
Nile  must  be  thoroughly  explored  before  it 
would  be  in  our  power  to  finally  and  irrevo- 
cably decide  which  among  th^m  is  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  the  source  of  the  Nile."  A 
French  expedition  under  MM.  Miani  and  Pe- 
glioux  is  now  (1860)  exploring  the  White  Nile. 
The  latest  inteUigenoe  fi*om  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  is  from  Mr.  Petherick  of  ^artoom,  who 
after  ascending  fi*om  that  city  400  m.  proceeded 
by  land  for  26  days  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  reached,  in  long.  2T  E.,  and  nearly  under 
'the  equator,  a  granitic  ridge  of  mountainB 
rising  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  plain. 
Beyond  that  point  nothing  is  yet  known. — ^The 
course  of  the  White  Nile  above  its  junction 
with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Ehartoom  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1827  by  M.  Unant,  who  ascended  the 
stream  as  far  as  £1-Ais  in  lat.  IS**  48'  N.  A 
few  years  afterward  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of 
Egypt,  determined  to  have  the  river  explored 
to  its  sources.  Accordingly,  between  1889  and 
1842,  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  that 
purpose;  the  first  ascended  to  lat.  6^  80'  N., 
discovering  on  its  passage  the  mouth  of  the 
Sobat,  Lake  No,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal ;  the 
second  reached  lat  4**  42'  N. ;  and  the  third 
went  not  quite  so  far*  M.  d^  Aniaud,  the  scien- 
tific chief  of  the  second  and  most  successful 
expedition,  states  in  his  published  report  that  at 
about  90  m.  beyond  the  fiirthest  point  reached 
by  him  several  branches  united,  of  which  the 
principal  one  came  from  beyond  an  extensive 
country  called  BarL  Lacono,  the  king  of  Bari, 
told  the  explorers  that  the  course  of  the  river 
oould  be  followed  southward  a  distance  of  80 
days'  Journey  or  600  or  700  m.  beyond  his  do- 
minions. Of  this  expedition  an  account  was 
also  published  by  Ferdinand  Weme,  a  German 
who  went  with  D'Amand  as  a  volunteer.  His 
work,  Exj^ition  sur  Entdeekung  dee  weieeen 
Ifiliy  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  "  The  White  Nile"  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1849).— In  Nov.  1849,  Dr.  Knoblecher, 
a  Roman  Catholic  missionaiy  at  Ehartoom, 
accompanied  the  annual  trading  expedition 
sent  up  the  Nile  by  the  Egyptian  authori- 
ties. After  14  days'  sailing  the  expedition 
passed  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Shillookek 
a  numerous  and  savage  negro  nation,  and 
reached  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  banks 
were  covered  with  continuous  villages  to  the 
estimated  number  of  7,000.  The  river  was 
here  so  broad  that  in  some  places  the  low 
shores  were  hardly  visible.  The  lotus  grows 
abundantiy  in  the  fallows,  and  the  i^pearanoe 
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of  the  thousands  of  snowy  Uossoms  as  they 
flash  open  at  sunrise  is  described  as  a  soeiM  of 
▼egetable  pomp  and  splendor  which  can  be 
witnessed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world*  Be- 
yond lat.  lO""  is  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  where 
the  beantiAil  dhelleb  palm  is  first  seen,  which 
has  a  tall,  graceM  tnmk,  thick  in  the  middle, 
but  tapering  toward  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan-like  leaves.  The  for- 
ests also  comprise  doum  palms  and  immense 
tamarinds.  On  Nov.  29  the  vessels  reached 
a  large  town  called  Vav,  where  the  people 
brought  quantities  of  elephants*  tusks  to  ex- 
change for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants  and 
giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen,  with  num- 
bers of  white  herons  perched  composedly  on 
the  backs  and  heads  of  the  elephants.  On  Deo. 
8  tiie  expedition  passed  liie  mouth  of  the  So- 
bat,  which  is  650  feet  broad  at  its  entrance  into 
tiie  Nile.  From  lat.  9'  26'  to  6'  50'  N.  there 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  scenery.  The  for- 
ests disapx)ear,  and  the  shores  become  marshy^ 
and  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  air  is  heavy' 
with  noxious  miasmas  and  filled  with  countless 
swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Hie  water 
of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant  and  green 
with  vegetable  matter.  In  lat.  9®  16'  is  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  or  Gazelle  lake,  thus  named 
from  the  Gazelle  river,  which  fiows  into  it  on 
the  W.  side.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  about  9 
feet,  but  the  reeds  and  water  plants  with  which 
it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface  and  render  the 
navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabit- 
ed by  Nuehr  negroes.  Beyond  this  lake  the 
course  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
its  current  sluggish.  Beyond  fat  8®  was  the 
land  of  the  Eyks,  a  race  of  herdsmen  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  prin- 
cipfd  chief  resides  at  the  village  of  Augwen. 
Bouth  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  EUiabs,  in.  whose 
country  the  river  divides  into  two  branches. 
On  Dec.  81  the  expedition  reached  the  country 
of  the  Zhirs ;  and  on  Jan.  2, 1850,  Dr.  Knob- 
lecher  saw  in  the  8.  E.  the  granite  mountain  of 
Kierionyi,  which  is  in  the  Bari  country  in  lat. 
5^  N:  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had  seen 
since  passing  kt.  10^  85'.  The  intervening 
space  is  a  vast  plain  interspersed  with  reedy 
swamps  of  stagnant  watei'.  The  Zhirs  are  very 
supenor  to  the  Nuehrs  and  Kyks  in  stature, 
shape,  and  manners,  own  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  and  cultivate  large  fields  of  grain.  They 
go  entirely  naked,  but  are  remarkably  chaste 
and  modest.  On  Jan.  14  the  expedition  reach- 
ed the  rapids  of  the  White  Nile  at  the  island 
of  Tsanker,  in  lat.  4°  49'  K,  the  furthest  point 
reached  by  any  previous  expedition.  Dr. 
Enoblecher,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
rapids  and  in  sailing  16  m.  fhrther  through  a 
broad,  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river,  to  the 
Bari  village  of  Tokiman.  The  country  was  ex- 
oee^ngly  rich  and  beautifhl,  abounding  in  trees 
and  densely  peopled ;  the  current  of  the  river 
was  rapid,  and  the  atmosphere  pure  and  health- 
ful. On  Jan.  16  the  expedil^on  reached  Log- 
wek,  a  village  which  takes  its  name  from  a 


granite  peak  600  feet  hig^  <m  tiie  M  bttk 
oftheKlle,inlat.4''10'.  Dr.  Enoblsdierii. 
cended  this  hill,  which  oommsndfd  t  Twr 
of  almost  the  entire  Bari  ooimtry,  and  wr 
the  river  winding  out  of  o^  amoug  tnagt 
of  mountaiaa  toward  the  8.  W.  Itewidihil 
Logwek  was  abont  650  feet  and  its  depdi  to 
5  to  8  feet,  the  season  being  a  dry  obs.  Tki 
Baris  are  a  fine  race  of  negroes,  many  of  to 
7  feet  high,  with  well  knit,  symmetrieal,  bbh* 
eular,  and  active  forms.  They  are  fearies  nd 
independent  in. their  demeanor,  and  ohaaM, 
good-natured,  and  affectionate.  In  smibiig 
and  working  iron  they  show  remaikaUe  ikiB, 
and  their  spears  are  elegantly  formed  nd 
admirably  tempered.  Beyond  Logwek  Jk 
Knoblecher  was  unable  to  penetrate;  aodal' 
though  several  European  explorers  hare  to 
ascended  the  White  Kile,  nothing  definite  iiil 
the  present  time  (Dec.  1860)  Imown  of  flM 
result  of  their  researches.  Bayard  Ta^t^ 
his  "Journey  to  Central  Africa,"  thweti' 
dudes  his  account  of  Dr.  Knobleoher'ssxpcfi- 
tion:  "The  pictures  which  these  recent «^ 
rations  present  to  us  add  to  the  aiateljrtfd 
sublime  associations  with  which  the  KOeiiiB- 
vested;  and  that  miraculous  flood  wiB  ]m 
nothing  of  his  interest  when  the  mysteiy  wkkb 
veils  his  origin  shall  be  finally  dispel  ^ 
though,  in  standmg  upon  the  thredioM  of  bs 
vast  central  realms,  Ifeltthatlhadrealiieda 
portion  of  my  dream,  I  could  not  torn  awy 
from  the  vision  of  those  nntrodden  solitadHr 
crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of-Khsun^v^ 
the  monarch  of  African  mountaius,  witboot  i 
keen  pang  of  regret  Since  OolunibaBfintloflk> 
ed  upon  San  Salvador,  the  earth  has  botooe 
emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal,  tfd 
that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  firrtdiy^ 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Kile,  aodff 
the  snow  fields  of  Eiliman^jaro.*'— From  Hu^ 
toom  the  united  waters  of  the  White  Filetfj 
Blue  Nile  fiow  northward  about  50  hu  i" 
then  make  a  sudden  bend  to  the  £.  between  i 
thick  cluster  of  islands.  At  this  point  tkn  > 
a  rapid  extending  half  way  across  tbeiifVi 
and  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  12th  catan^ 
of  the  Nile,  it  being  the  last  which  is  Be*iD 
ascending  from  the  sea  till  the  traveller  reachei 
on  the  White  Nile  the  rapids  in  the  Bari  ooai- 
try,  and  on  the  Blue  Nile  the  catarae^  of 
which  the  river  descends  from  the  Aby«iM> 
highlands.  Here  the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  b«l 
compressed  between  high  hills  of  naked  m 
sandstone  rock.  From  the  12th  etUnt^  » 
flows  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Sh^idf,  and  » 
studded  with  islands  covered  with  a*hixnna» 
growtJi  of  pahns,  mimosaa,  acacias,  syoamerei, 
and  other  trees.  The  banlm  arehi^sad^ 
and  covered  with  bushes  and  rank  gra*  ^^ 
of  black  rock  make  the  navigation  intneiM 
and  ^Umgerous.  The  country  is  tbiddy  P^ 
lated  with  Shygeean  negroes,  S»^"! 
long  straggling  town  of  mud  huts,  with  aw« 
10,000  inhabitants.  Prom  Shendy  the  fwj 
runs  N.E. past  the  ruins  of  Meroftandthn>V 
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twmtry  oohiysted  with  dnrra  and  cotton  of 
exoeOent  quality.  At  the  distance  of  160  m. 
beloir  Ehartoom,  in  lat  17°  45',  the  Atbara, 
oilled  alec  Bahr-el-Aawad  or  Black  river  from 
the  quantity  of  black  earth  brought  down  by 
it  during  the  rains,  enters  the  Nile  on  the  right 
biak,  flowing  from  the  S.  £.  It  is  the  ancient 
Astaboraa,  and  oomes  from  Abyssinia,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Tacazze.  The  peninsula  be* 
tveen  it  and  the  Bine  Nile  was  the  andent 
kii^m  of  Merod,  which  was  called  an  island 
Ij  the  Greek  and  Eoman  writers,  who  were 
looofltomed  to  give  this  name  to  the  irregular 
ipaoes  included  between  confluent  rivers.  The 
Atbara  is  the  last  confluent  of  the  Nile,  which 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  presents  the  unparal- 
leled phenomenon  of  a  nver  flowing  1,600  m. 
withoot  a  branch«  It  contributes  to  the  Nile 
the  largest  part  of  the  slimy  mud  which  fer- 
tilizes Exj^t,  At  about  60  or  60  m.  up  its 
stream  the  Atbara  receives  from  the  E.  the 
Mogreb,  which  rises  in  the  Bishariyeh  moun- 
tains near  the  Red  sea;  and  100  m.  Mgher  up 
still,  on  the  £.  side,  it  approaches  the  Khor-el- 
Gash,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Bed  sea, 
while  its  waters  during  and  after  the  rainy 
season  also  overflow  into  the  Atbara,  though 
daring  the  dry  season  this  conmiunication  alto- 
gether oeasea.  In  lat.  14""  N^  the  Atbara  di- 
Tidee  into  two  great  streams,  the  larger  of 
▼hioh  bears  the  name  of  Tacazze,  and  rises  in 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  in  the  provinces  of 
Aagotand  Lasta;  and  the  other,  the  Gwangwe 
or  uoang,  wMch  ia  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  Atbua,  has  its  sources  in  the  highlands  to 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea. 
fnm  its  confluence  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile 
iknra  through  Nubia  for  700  m.  to  Syene  or 
Asswan  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  It  passes 
orer  a  aeries  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  all  com- 
posed of  granite  or  kindred  rocks.  For  120 
m.  from  the  Atbara  it  runs  nearly  N.  through 
the  omintry  of  the  Berbers.  A  strip  of  arable 
IsndaboQtS  m.  in  breadth  borders  the  river; 
hejQod  it  all  is  desert,  the  inundation  not  ex- 
tending farther.  At  Aboo  Hammed,  where  the 
river  is  divided  by  the  large  rooky  island  of 
Kogreb,  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  S.  W.,  and 
runs  in  that  direction  about  100  m.,  enclosing 
on  its  left  bank  a  region  called  the  desert  of 
Bahiouda,  which  was  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  the  Nubs,  from  whom  Nubia  derives  its 
UHtte^  The  navigation  in  this  part  is  impeded 
^7  rapids^  and  the  land  susceptible  of  cmtiva- 
tkm  is  so  small  in  extent  that  the  inhabitants 
tTail  themselves  of  the  patches  of  loamy  soil 
J^oh  the  river  deposits  in  the  rooky  hollows. 
Travellers  going  down  the  Nile  quit  the  river ' 
at  Aboo  Hammed  and  cross  the  desert  to  Eo- 
rosb,  a  march  of  260  m.,  while  by  the  course 
of  the  river  the  distance  between  the  same 
points  is  upward  of  600  m.  The  banks  of  the 
M»  where  it  skirts  the  desert  of  Bahiouda  on 
the  K.  contain  no  antiquities ;  but  at  Nouri  on 
the  lea  bank,  below  the  4th  cataract,  are  the 
remains  of  86  pyramids,  of  which  about  half 


are  in  good  preservation ;  they  hare^  however, 
no  sculptures  or  hieroglyph  los^  nor  aro  there 
any  ruins  which  indicate  the  former  esdati^tice 
of  a  city.  Eight  miks  below  Nouri,  on  the 
ri^ht  bank,  is  Jebel-cl-BtrkeJ,  a  hill  of  orum- 
blmg  sandstone  40D  feet  in  hoightt  and  a  mile 
distant  from  the  river.  On  the  W.  e^ide  of  the 
hill  are  18  pyramids  from  ^  to  60  feet  In  height. 
Here  are  sJso  the  remAius  of  several  larg^ 
Egyptian  temples^  one  of  them  nearly  600  feet 
in  length.  These  ruins  are  snppoaud  to  mark 
the  southern  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  the  citj  to  which  they  belonged  was 
probably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Tirhaka,  the 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  also  of  those  sov« 
ereigns  of  Ethiopia  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt.  A  short  distance 
below  Jebel-el-Birkel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  village  of  Merawe,  nearly  opposite 
to  which  is  the  point  from  which  travellers  up 
the  Nile  begin  their  march  across  the  desert 
of  Bahiouda  to  Shendy,  and  thus  cut  off  ^e 
great  upper  bend  of  the  river.  Afterpassing 
Merawe  the  Nile  continues  to  the  S.  W.  till  it 
reaches  lat.  18%  when  it  turns  again  to  the  N* 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  desert  on  both  sides  reaches  to  the 
banks,  and  there  is  littlo  cultivable  land  except 
on  the  islands.  The  kingdom  of  Dongola,  now 
subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  begins  at  this 
poudt,  and  reaches  to  the  second  cataract  nearly 
800  m.  northward.  This  region  is  toler^ly 
fertile,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  no  longer 
rocky,  and  the  annual  inundation  diffhsing  it- 
self over  a  large  extent  of  land,  abounding  in 
fine  pastures  and  producing  a  breed  o{  exoeUent 
horses.  A  little  above  the  third  cataract,  in 
lat.  19"*  12'  N.,  is  the  island  of  Argo,  which  is 
12  m.  long,  and  contains  a  number  of  ruins, 
among  them  two  overthrown  colossal  statues 
of  gray  granite  in  Ethiopian  costume  with 
Egyptian  features.  Below  the  third  cataract, 
in  lat.  20°,  the  Nile  makes  a  large  bend  to  the 
E. ;  and  travellers  usuallv  take  a  straight  line 
through  the  desert  to  Saleb  on  the  left  bank, 
where  are  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  and  its 
imposing  and  picturesoue  position  on  the  line 
which  separates  the  desert  from  the  fertile 
land.  A  few  miles  below,  the  large  island  of 
8ais  divides  the  river,  which  soon  after  con- 
tracts between  granite  rocks  so  closely  that  it 
is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  rocks 
hang  over  the  shore  and  fill  the  river  with 
shoals,  causing  so  many  eddies,  rapids,  and 
shallows,  that  navigation  is  practicable  onlv  at 
the  time  of  highest  flood,  and  is  even  then 
dangerous.  About  half  way  between  the  isl- 
and of  Sab  and  the  second  cataract,  in  lat.  21° 
29',  is  the  village  of  Senmeh  on  the  left  bank, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  temple  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  of  still  larger  dimensions  and  of  equal 
antiquity.  These  buildings  mark  the  site  of  a 
populous  city,  whose  name  has  been  lost  from 
history.    As  the  river  approaches  the  second 
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cataract  in  lat.  22*^  the  porphyritic  and  granitic 
rocks  on  its  banks  give  place  to  sandstone. 
The  second  cataract,  which  was  called  by  the 
andients  the  great  cataract,  is,  like  all  the  oUiers, 
formed  by  primitive  roclm  rising  through  the 
sandstpne,  in  a  snccession  of  islands  dividing 
the  stream,  which  foams  and  rushes  between 
them,  with  a  roar  which  mav  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  is  rather  a 
collection  of  rapids  than  a  fall.  A  city  once 
e3dsted  here,  and  the  remains  of  three  ancient 
temples  are  yet  visible.  From  the  second  cat- 
aract to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of 
220  m.,  there  is  a  multitude  of  temples,  some 
on  the  right,  some  on  the  left  bank,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  Aboo  Sambool 
or  Ipsambul,  anciently  Ibsciak,  on  the  left  bank, 
two  days'  journey  below  the  cataract.  (See 
Aboo  Sambool.)  A  few  miles  lower  down,  at 
Ibrim,  the  ancient  Primis,  are  ruins  of  the 
same  kind,  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  I.  and 
Rhamses  III.  Just  beyond  Ibrim  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  comprewed  between  a  range  of 
sandstone  hills  rising  almost  perpendicularly, 
so  close  to  the  shore  that  there  is  hardly  room 
to  pass  between  their  bases  and  the  water.  A 
few  miles  below,  at  Derr,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Nubia,  the  river  bends  abruptly  to  the  S.  and 
then  again  to  the  N.  All  this  region  abounds 
in  temples  of  Bhamses  m..  Thothmes  m.  and 
IV.,  and  Amenoph  n.  Amada,  two  hours' 
sail  below  Derr,  has  a  temple  whose  sculptures 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merit;  and  the  traveller 
descending  the  river  passes  in  rapid  succession 
Wady  Esseboua,  the  valley  of  lions;  Dakkeh, 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Thoth ;  Pselcis,  the  far- 
thest point  to  the  S.  at  which  any  traces  of 
Greek  or  Roman  dominion  have  been  found  on 
monuments ;  Dandour,  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
the  age  of  Augustus;  and  Ealabsche,  the  an- 
cient Talmis,  situated  in  lat  28''  80',  directly 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  there  is  a 
temple  founded  by  Amenoph  m.,  rebuilt  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repaired  by  Augustus. 
Oaligula,  and  Tri^an.  The  Nile  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  described  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  as 
"  a  river  of  the  north  under  a  southern  sun. 
The  mountain^  rise  on  either  hand  from  the 
water's  edge ;  piles  of  dark  sandstone  or  por- 
phyry rock,  sometimes  1,000  feet  In  height, 
where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch 
and  Jag  on  their  crests,  eveir  fissure  on  their 
sides,  revealed  in  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and 
crystalline  that  nothing  but  one  of  our  cloud- 
less mid- winter  days  can  equal  it.  Their  hue 
near  at  hand  is  a  glaring  brown ;  in  the  dis- 
tance an  intense  violet.  On  the  W.  bank  they 
are  lower;  and  the  sand  of  that  vast  desert, 
which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  has 
heaped  itself  over  their  shoulders  and  poured 
long  drifts  and  rills  even  to  the  water.  In 
color  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approaching  a 
salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  almost 
equals  that  of  the  snow  fields  of  the  Alps. 
The  arable*  land  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in 
breadth  on  either  side  of  the  river.    It  supports 
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a  few  scattering  date  palm&  which  are  the  prb- 
cipal  dependence  of  the  Nubians.  ....  TliiB 
part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the  Kenoos  tribe, 
who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  They  and 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  goierd 
name  of  Barabra,  nearly  equivalent  to  barba- 
rians, by  the  Arabs.  They  are  more  stupid 
than  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  but  their  character 
for  truth  and  honesty  is  superior.'^  Tht  riao 
of  the  NUe  during  the  annual  innndatioii  k  Id 
some  parts  of  this  region  as  mudi  as  80  ieel^ 
but  the  height  of  the  banks  is  aoch  that  the  afl- 
Jacent  land  derives  little  benefit  from  the  over- 
flow. At  the  boundary  between  Nulna  and 
Egypt  is  the  island  of  Philee,  where  the  Nile  b 
8,000  feet  broad.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  and  is  covered  with  picturesque  twm 
of  temples,  almost  entirely  of  the  tames  of  tlie 
Ptolemies  and  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Imme- 
diately below  PhiliB  are  the  falls  called  the 
first  cataract,  the  last  in  deecendinf^  the  ihcr, 
which  extend  to  Asswan,  the  ancient  Syene, 
and  to  the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  ridge  of 
granite  by  which  they  are  caused  crosses  the 
river  and  extends  into  the  desert  on  either  side. 
The  rocks  are  much  more  rugged  than  those 
of  the  second  cataract,  and  rise  to  the  hei^ 
of  40  feet.  There  are  three  princroal  &&; 
at  the.  steepest,  which  is  about  80  &et  wide, 
the  descent  is  about  12  feet  in  100.  The  entire 
descent  in  a  space  of  5  m.  is  80  feet,  amd  the 
whole  constitutes  a  series  of  rapids  ra^>er  tbaa 
falls,  and  may  be  passed  by  boata  whem  the 
water  is  high.  From  the  quarries  on  the  bai^ 
were  derived  the  colossal  statues,  obeMs, 
and  monoliths  which  are  found  throu^o^ 
Egypt.  The  island  of  Elephantine,  Just  opposda 
to  Syene,  is  fertile  and  covered  with  Terdure. 
From  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distmce  of 
TOO  m.,  the  Nile  runs  down  a  gentle  dediviH' 
of  about  600  feet  The  valley  through  wMdk 
it  flows  till  it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  delta  va> 
ries  in  breadth,  and  has  an  average  of  7  m^  tiie 
greatest  width  being  11  m.  A  short  distoaoe 
below  Syene  be^^  a  district  of  sandstoM^ 
which  extends  nearly  to  lat  25**.  This  part 
of  the  valley  is  narrow  and  barren.  Near  lit 
25°  is  Edfoo,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
which  stands  on  the  right  bank,  and  has  two 
famous  temples  built  by  the  Ptolemies,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  hest  preserved  of  all  ^ 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Egypt  At  Esneh  orlar 
topolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  80  m.  westward,  ^ 
valley  of  the  river  expands  to  the  width  of 
nearly  5  m.  Here  are  the  remdns  of  a  mi;- 
nificent  temple  built  by  ^e  Boman  emperors. 
Still  lower  down  the  rocks  of  Jebelain  or  the 
'^two  mountains''  approach  so  near  eadi  oti^ 
on  opposite  sides,  that  the  river  occnpdes  nearly 
the  whole  valley.  Here  the  sandstone  ^s^ 
pears,  and  limestone  hills  succeed,  which  bor* 
der  the  river  till  it  reaches  the  delta.  There  is 
consequently  from  this  point  a  wider  farteml 
of  fertile  land,  especially  on  the  W.  side.  Hffcy 
miles  below  Edfoo  stand  the  magnificent  ruioi 
of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital^^pper  EgypL 
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Here  the  river  ia  1^  m.  wide,  and  is  divided  bj 
Itlands.  On  the  right  bank  are  the  modem 
rQIages  of  Lnzor  and  Earnak,  on  the  left 
Kedinet  Aboo  and  Oonrna.  From  Thebes  the 
trtveller  descending  the  river  passes  nnmerons 
rainS}  at  Medamot,  at  Koos  or  Apollinopolis 
Fairs,  and  at  Coptos  on  the  right  bank ;  and 
on  the  left  bank,  88  m.  below  Thebes,  reaches 
Deadera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  where  are  seen 
the  migestlc  remains  of  the  temple  of  Athor, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Not  far  below  this  the  river  bends  to 
the  W.,  and  at  How  or  Diospolis  Parva  on  the 
left  bank  begins  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of 
the  Nile,  cafied  the  Bahr  Jnsnf  or  river  of  Jo- 
seph, which  flows  between  the  river  and  the 
Ijhian  hills  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fayoom. 
Not  far  dutant  b  Abydos  or  This,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  the  birthplace  of 
Menes,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs.  Beyond  this 
are  Ohemnis  or  Panopolis  on  the  E.  bank,  Byoot, 
the  ancient  Lycopolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  and  a 
litUe  lower  down  on  both  banks  the  grottos  of 
Manialoat,  the  sepnlchres  of  embalmed  dogs, 
cats,  and  crocodiles.  Still  lower  are  the  rains 
of  Hennopolis  Magna  on  the  W.  side,  and  the 
remains  of  Antinod  boilt  by  Hadrian  in  the  Ro- 
man style.  North  of  Antino^,  on  the  E.  bank, 
are  the  famous  grottos  of  Beni-Hassan,  about 
80  in  number,  excavated  by  the  kings  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  and  containing  paintings  of  scenes 
in  the  civil  and  domestic  ILfe  of  me  ancient 
Egyptians,  from  which  modem  E^nrptologists 
have  derived  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  people.  From  this 
point  the  course  of  the  river  presents  no  re- 
niari^ible  feature  till  it  reaches  Beni-Sooef  in  lat 
29**,  where  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills  begins  to 
retire  from  the  river,  bends  toward  the  K.  W., 
and  again  returning  toward  the  river  encloses  the 
province  of  Fayoom,  in  which  were  the  lake  of 
MoBna,  the  l^yrinth,  and  the  city  of  Orocodi- 
lopoUa.  The  next  objects  of  interest  in  descend- 
ing the  stream  are  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor  and 
of  Saocara,  and  finally  the  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  the  royal  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis. This  metropolis,  whose  remains  have 
been  lately  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  stood  on 
the  W.  bulk.  A  few  mUes  lower  down,  on  the 
£.  bank,  is  Oairo,  the  present  capital.  A  little 
above  Cairo  the  double  chain  of  hills  between 
which  the  Nile  has  so  long  flowed  terminatesL 
those  on  the  E.  side  turning  off  toward  the  head 
of  the.  Red  sea,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side 
retnmiqg  toward  the  N.  W.  From  this  point 
the  Nile  expands,  and  its  current  slackens,  and 
soon  begins  to  flow  sluggishly  in  separate 
branches.  Twelve  miles  below  Cairo  is  the 
apex  of  the  delta,  the  point  of  separation,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  6  or  7  m.  higher  up. 
fnfm  here  to  the  sea  the  delta  snreads  for  90 
m.,  a  broad  and  perfectly  level  adluvial  plain, 
▼iihout  a  hill,  rock,  or  natural  elevation  of 
•nrkind.  Anciently  the  Nile  traversed  the 
delta  by  7  branches,  of  which  onljr  8  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  size,  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern 


arm,  the  Oanopic  or  western,  and  the  Seben« 
nytio  or  middle  arm.  The  Pelusiac  branch  is 
now  dry.  On  the  E.  side  of  it,  not  far  from 
the  apex  of  the  delta,  was  Heliopolis,  the  On 
of  Scripture,  of  whose  ruins  only  an  obelisk  re- 
mains. Twenty  miles  lower  down  was  Bubas- 
tis ;  and  still  lower,  near  the  sea,  though  its 
remains  are  now  several  miles  inland,  was  Pe- 
lusium,  from  which  the  mouth  derived  its 
name.  The  ancient  Sebennytic  branch  had  its 
mouth  where  the  lake  of  Bourlos  now  lies,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  represented  by 
the  more  easterly  of  the  two  present  mouths 
of  the  Kile,  that  of  Damietta.  The  Oanopio 
branch  is  represented  by  the  first  part  of  the 
present  Rosetta  branch  as  far  as  lat  SI"",  whence 
it  turned  to  the  W.  and  entered  the  sea  near 
the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The  two  mouths  by  whidi 
the  river  now  enters  the  Mediterranean  are 
about  80  m.  apart,  and  are  in  lat.  SO""  81'  N. 
The  W.  or  Rosetta  branch  is  the  usual  channel 
of  conmiunication  between  Alexandria  and  Oai- 
ro, and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  at  regu- 
lar intervals ;  it  is  1,800  feet  broad,  and  has  in 
the  dry  season  a  depth  of  about  5  feet  The 
Damietta  branch  is  900  feet  wide,  and  its  depth 
when  the  river  is  lowest  is  about  8  feet — ^In 
the  ordinary  state  of  its  waters  the  Nile  has  not 
depth  suflicient  for  vessels  of  more  than  60  tons 
burden,  but  during  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion the  depth  of  water  is  40  feet,  and  larg^ 
vessels  can  ascend  to  Oalro.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept.  20  and 
80,  when  it  is  usually  at  Oairo  24  feet  above 
the  low  water  level,  and  at  Thebes  86  feet 
About  the  middle  of  October  it  begins  to 
&11,  and  is  at  the  lowest  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  rise  sometimes  reaches  80  feet, 
and  the  overfiow  then  does  great  damage ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  tails  short  of  18 
feet,  the  harvests  tail,  and  Egypt  experiences 
a  famine.  Of  the  66  inundations  between  1780 
and  1801,  11  were  very  high,  80  good,  16  fee- 
ble, and  9  insufficient.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  charged  with  mud,  which  it  deposits  during 
the  inundation  over  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt 
to  an  avera^  depth  of  not  more  than  the  20th 
part  of  an  mch  each  year.  Notwithstanding 
its  turbidness,  the  water  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some, and  is  freely  drunk  by  the  people,  among 
whom  the  saving  is  proverbial  that  he  who 
has  drunk  of  uie  KUe  will  always  long  to  return 
and  drink  of  it  again. — On  the  island  of  Rhod- 
dah,  near  Oairo,  &  the  celebrated  nilometer  for 
indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 
annual  inundation.  It  consists  of  a  square  well 
or  chunber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ^adu- 
ated  pillar,  divided  into  cubits  of  about  22  mohes 
each.  A  nilometer  existed  at  Memphis  in  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Ptolemies  there  was  one  at  Eilethyia,  and 
another  at  Elephantine  in  the  reigns  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  The  first  nilometer 
built  after  the  Arab  conquest  was  erected  at 
Helwan  about  A.  D.  700.    The  present  one  in 
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the  laUnd  of  Rhoddah  is  attributed  to  the  ca- 
liph Amin,  who  reigned  from  818  to  833.  Dur- 
ing the  inundation  4  criers  proclaim  every  morn- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Cairo  the  height  to  which 
the  water  has  risen.  When  it  has  reached  18 
cnbits  the  canals  are  opened  and  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  over  the  land.— Just  below  the  apex 
of  the  delta  is  Uie  bi»rrage  or  great  dam,  com- 
menced by  the  French  engineer  Linant  and 
still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  to  hold  back 
the  waters  and  keep  them  in  reserve,  so  that 
by  letting  them  out  at  proper  seasons  two  in- 
midations  may  be  produced  in  a  year.  It  will 
consist  when  completed  of  62  arches  spanning 
each  of  the  two  channels  into  which  the  Nile 
b  here  divided  (the  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
branches),  beside  a  central  arch  00  feet  in 
width,  flanked  by  lofty  stone  towers.  The 
point  of  the  delta  between  the  two  branches 
IS  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and 
the  abutments  which  join  it  are  fortifled  by  tow- 
ers 60  or  70  feet  high.  The  niers  have  curved 
breakwaters  on  the  upper  side.  The  material 
is  brick  faced  with  stone.  During  low  water 
it  is  intended  to  close  the  side  arches,  and  thus 
gain  water  enough  to  fill  all  the  irrigating 
canals.  A  French  company  for  the  establish- 
moit  of  a  line  of  steam  tow-boats  on  the  Kile 
was  approved  by  the  viceroy,  Oct  9, 1864. — 
The  Kile  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are 
large  eels^white  trout,  and  a  large  species  of 
salmon;  The  overfiow  of  the  White  Nile  brings 
down  vast  quantities  of  fish,  probably  from 
some  great  lake.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  but  the 
hippopotamus  is  seldom  foimd  below  the  2d 
cataract,  and  the  crocodile  has  been  extermi- 
nated from  Lower  E^^t. 

NILE8,  a  town  of^rrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dowagiac,  and  on  the  Michigan 
central  railroad,  192  m.  W.  by  8. from  Detroit; 
pop.  in  1859  estimated  at  5,000.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the 
state  university.  It  contains  also  a  number 
of  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments,  2 
weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  6  churches,  viz. : 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

NILES,  HBZKinAH,  an  American  journalist, 
bom  Oct.  10, 1777,  died  in  Wilmington,  DeL, 
April  2,  1889.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
founder  in  1811  of  "  Niles's  Register,"  a  weekly 
journal,  published  at  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  till  Aug.  1886.  The  "  Register" 
was  republished  by  him  in  82  volumes,  extend- 
ing from  1812  to  1827,  and  was  continued  by 
his  son  W.  O.  Niles  and  others  till  June  2% 
1849,  making  51  volumes  in  alL 

NILES,  John  Milton,  an  American  author 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
1787,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  81,  1856. 
Receiving  only  a  common  school  education, 
until  his  20th  year  he  was  principally  engaged 
in  labor  upon  the  farm,  cultivated  by  himself 


and  an  elder  brother.  At  that  age  he  appfied 
himself  to  study,  and  afterward  entered  a  kw 
office.  While  yet  a  student  he  warmly  espooi^ 
ed  the  policy  of  President  Madison,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  general  sentiment  which  tb»  pre- 
vailed in  Connecticut.  Not  being  immediatelj 
successfol  in  his  profession,  he  visited  in  1816 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  PennsylvimiA,  wifli 
some  idea  of  finding  a  new  home,  but  retoned 
to  Connecticut  undecided.  In  1817,  with  the 
co6peration  of  others,  he  established  the  ^  Hirtr 
ford  Times,**  of  whidi  he  was  principal  ed&or 
for  several  years,  and  to  which  he  contrilmted 
for  80  years.  He  was  appointed  in  1821  by  th« 
general  assembly  one  of  me  associate  jndges&r 
uie  county  court  of  Hartford,  and  in  1886  wai 
elected  representative  from  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford to  the  general  assembly.  He  was  nomiD^ 
for  senator  in  1827,  but  was  unsnccesdtil  on^ 
count  of  his  known  partiality  for  Gen,  Jaclm 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Hartford  id 
1829,  but  resigned  on  receiving  the  execotiTe 
appointment  of  U.  8.  senator,  a  post  made  n- 
cant  by  the  death  of  Nathan  Smith,  irbich  be 
retamed  until  1889.  In  1889  and  1810  he  vas 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  God- 
necticut,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  became  poft- 
master-general  under  President  Van  BoroL 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  F.  S.  senate  ia 
1842 ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1849  he  retired  from  official  life.  He  e^ted 
for  republication  in  1816  a  large  EngM  wdc, 
*^  The  Independent  Whig,"  and  compiled  in  cob- 
junction  with  Dr.  John  C.  Pease,  his  brother- 
m-law,  a  gazetteer  of  Connecticut  and  Rbode 
Island,  published  in  181 9.  He  was  also  the  id- 
thor  of  a  "  life  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry* 
(Hartferd,  1820) ;  "History  of  South  Amcries 
and  Mexico,  and  a  View  of  Texas"  (Hartftrf, 
1839) ;  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  contaiipg 
orations,  addresses,  &c.,  upon  a  great  tvvSj 
of  subjects.  By  his  will  he  bequeaAed  $70,- 
000  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  asadarity 
ftind,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  to  U 
distributed  among  the  poor. 

NILES,  Nathaniel,  an  American  dcrg:^an, 
inventor,  and  politician,  bom  in  SoutfEaf 
Bton,  R.  I.,  AprU  8,  1741,  died  Oct  81, 182a 
He  was  graduated  at  IVinceton  college  in  W 
afterward  studied  medicfhe  and  law,  and  taoot 
for  a  time  in  New  York  city.  Under  Dr.  M- 
lamy  he  studied  theology  and  was  licenaedto 
preach,  but  refused  to  settle  over  any  chnnA 
although  he  preached  in  several  places  in  l![ev 
England.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Norwieli, 
Conn.,  he  invented  a  process  of  making  wn« 
from  bar  iron  by  water  power,  and  coimedw 
it  with  a  wool  card  manufactory.  -^^^ 
revolution  he  removed  to  Orange  co.,  Vt,  m 
filled  subsequently  several  public  offic«  in  w» 
state,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  represMit^ 
tives  in  178^  judge  of  the  supreme  court  for 
several  years,  a  representative  m  congress  froo 
1791  to  1796,  one  of  the  censors  for  the  ren- 
sion  of  the  state  constitution,  and  6  times  prtf- 
idential  elector.  He  continued  to  preach,  how- 
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eror,  as  long  as  his  health  pennitted*  He  pnb- 
liihed  four  "Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer" 
(LTt^ ;  two  "  Discourses  on  Confession  of  Sin 
tod rorgiyeness;"  two  sermons  on  "The  Per- 
fection of  God,  the  Fountam  of  Good  "  (1774) ; 
a  lermon  on  vain  amusements ;  and  a  "  Letter 
to  a  Friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that  im- 
penitent sinners  have  the  natural  power  to 
make  to  themselves  new  hearts"  (1809).  He 
also  wrote  a  "History  of  tiie  Inman  Wars," 
pnUiahed  in  the  "Massachusetts  Historical 
Goll6otion8,"and  the  "American  Hero,"  aSap- 
phio  ode,  once  yery  popular  in  Norwich,  and 
itiU  occasionally  sung. 

NDCSGUEN,  NTMwsoxir,  or  Nijmxobn  (anc. 
FmofMffus)^  a  strongly  fortified  frontier  town 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  on 
the  left  hank  of  tne  Waal,  ahout  10  m.  from 
Arnhem  and  Oleves ;  pop.  ahout  21,000.  It  is 
bailt  on  several  hills,  on  which  in  ancient  times 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  camp  to  guard  their 
Bstarian  possessions  against  the  Germans.  It 
is  a  well  huilt  town,  though  the  streets  are 
narrow.  The  most  remarkahle  puhlic  huUd- 
mg  is  the  town  hall,  containing  a  few  Roman 
antiquities,  the  swords  of  Egmont  and  Horn. 
statnes  of  German  emperors,  and  portraits  of 
the  ambassadors  connected  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  there  in  1678,  between  Spain, 
franca,  and  Holland,  followed  in  1679  by  that 
between  the  two  former  countries  and  Ger- 
many and  Sweden.  On  the  principal  hill  (J92^ 
deriirg)  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Falkenhof. 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Gharlemagne ;  and 
not  &r  from  it  is  the  fine  caf6  and  promenade 
of  the  Belvedere,  a  loft^  structure,  originally 
bnilt  under  tiie  direction  of  the  duke  of  Alva. — 
Nimeguen  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town.  After 
joining  in  1570  the  Utrecht  league  of  the  Unit- 
ed Promces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  taken 
bj  the  Spaniards  in  1582,  and  recoverd  by  Mau- 
rice of  Orange  in  1585.  In  1672  it  was  taken 
by  Turenne;  but  in  1702  it  related  another 
attack  of  the  French. 

NiMES,  or  NisMSS  (anc.  2^emau*u»\  a  city 
in  the  8.  £.  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Card,  80^  m.  by  railway  K.  £.  from 
Montoellier  and  79  m.  K.  W.  from  Marseilles ; 
W.  in  1866,  54298.  The  city  proper  is  small 
ana  irregularly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets 
and  ill-built  houses;  but  its  8  suburbs,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Oours-Neuf,  is  larger  than 
the  city  itself,  present  a  finer  aspect,  having 
▼ide,  strai^t  avenues,  fine  public  walks,  and 
l^andsome  bmldings.  The  remains  of  antiquity 
which  NImes  contains  are  surpassed  by  those  of 
no  other  European  city  except  Rome.  The  mai- 
fw»«MT^,  BO  called  from  its  rectangular  form, 
is  a  beantiftil  Gorinthian  temple  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  presents  a  fine  specimen 
of  Roman  architecture.  Itstandsonastylobate, 
*od  is  approached  by  15  steps ;  the  platform  is 
^  feet  long  and  40^  feet  wide,  and  the  build- 
jng  and  platform  together  are  58^  feet  high.  It 
a  snrrounded  by  80  columns,  10  of  which  are  de- 
tailed and  form  the  portico.  It  suffered  great- 
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ly  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  only  since 
1789  that  it  has  been  taken  care  of^  restored, 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  1828  it 
was  converted  into  a  museum  of  paintings  and 
antiquities,  called  the  mtt$ie  Marie  ThM$e, 
The  amphitheatre,  or  leiorhuSj  is  the  most 
perfect^  if  not  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind 
extant  Its  height  outside  is  from  68  to  104 
foet,  and  its  external  circumference  1,174^  feet^ 
It  has  frt>m  82  to  85  ranges  of  seats,  and  was 
capable  of  accommodating  from  17,000  to  28,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  by 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Saracens,  when  attacked 
by  the  Franks;  during  the  following  oentu- 
ries  it  was  also  occupied  as  a  stronghmd.  No 
fewer  than  2,000  persons  had  established  their 
abode  within  the  walls  of  this  building,  when 
in  1809  it  was  cleared  by  order  of  the  prefect; 
and  it  has  since  been  protected  agamst  en- 
croachments. The  tour  magne  (turris  magna) 
is  the  remnant  of  a  tower  which  fianked  the 
ancient  walls.  The  boulevards  now  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ramparts,  but  portions  of  them  are 
BtUl  extant  in  the  porU  d/Augu*U  and  parte  de 
France^  two  Roman  gates,  the  former  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  sculptures.  To  these  monu- 
ments must  be  added  a  ruined  nymphaum^  a  fane 
dedicated  to  the  nymphs,  which  communicated 
with  a  neighboring  bath  for  women,  the  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  magnificent  aque- 
duct, known  as  the  pant  du  Gaiuy  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nimes.  (See  Gabd,  Pont  DTT.)  Among 
the  edifices  of  a  later  period  are  the  cathedral, 
beffun  in  the  11th  century,  but  constructed 
chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  the  church  of  Bt.  Paul ; 
the  new  palace  of  Justice ;  the  general  hospital ; 
the  Mtet  Dieu,  rebuilt  in  1880 ;  the  public  li- 
brary; the  central  house  of  detention,  which 
is  the  citadel  bnilt  by  Yauban  over  the  remains 
of  the  old  Fort  Bohan  erected  in  1629  by  the 
Oalvinists;  and  the  fine  monumental  fountain 
by  Pradier,  erected  in  1851,  on  the  esplanade. 
Tlie  public  garden,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
fountain  that  frumished  tiie  Boman  baths  with 
water,  and  the  beautiftd  promenade  known  aa 
the  eour$  FeuclUre$y  must  not  be  forgotten. — 
Ktmes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  impe- 
rial court,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  departmental  academy,  several 
learned  institutions,  a  lyceum  or  college,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  theologi<»l  seminary,  sdioohi  of 
drawing,  ohemistrv  and  physios,  geometry  and 
mechanics  as  applied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of 
medicine,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history.  In  point  of  industry  and  com- 
merce it  holds  a  distinguished  rank;  it  is  the 
great  southern  mart  for  raw  and  manufoctured 
silk.  Its  manufJMstures  are  principally  silk 
shawls  and  hosiery;  mixed  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stufb ;  blonde  laoe  and  tullea,  galloons, 
ribbons,  and  carpets.  There  are  several  large 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  vinegar  &o- 
tories,  and  distilleries.  Its  trade  is  mostiy  in 
wine,  brandies,  vinegar,  essences,  castor  and 
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almond  oils,  oleaginous  and  legnininoiis  seeds, 
and  medicinal  and  tinctorial  plants.  A  eanseil 
de  prud^h(»nme$  and  a  chamber  of  commerce 
watch  over  the  interests  of  workmen  and  man- 
nfiicturers. — ^Nimes  was  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  121  B.  0.  It  was  already  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Gaol  and  the  capital 
of  the  Yolc»  Arecomici.  Aaffastu&  Tiberias, 
Trigan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Diocletian  con- 
tributea  to  its  embellishment.  But,  piUaged  by 
the  Vandals,  occupied  by  the  Vi^goUis  from 
465  to  507,  and  then  by  the  Franks,  taken  by 
tiie  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Oharies  Martel  in  787,  visited  by  the  Norman 

Sirates,  ill  treated  by  its  feudal  lords,  it  dwin- 
led  away,  until  in  the  14th  century  its  popu* 
lation  scarcely  amounted  to  400.  It  revived, 
however,  and  Francis  I.  assisted  in  its  restora- 
tion. Most  of  its  new  inhabitants  being  Oal- 
vinists,  it  suffered  during  the  reli^ous  war  of 
the  16th  century,  and  was  severely  treated  by 
Louis  XTTT.  and  Louis  XIV.  It  was  also  in- 
volved in  bloody  conflicts  in  1791  and  1815. 

NIMBOD,  a  personage  mentioned  in  Gen.  z. 
8,  9, 10,  in  the  following  manner:  *^  And  Gush 
begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said.  Even  as  Nimrod  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  And  the  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech 
and  Aocad  and  G^eh  in  Hh^  land  of  Shinar." 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  twice  after- 
ward—in 1  Ghron.  i.  10:  "And Gush  begat 
Nimrod:  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the 
earth;*'  and  in  Micah  v.  6:  "And  they  shall 
waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and 
the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof.'' 
Gush,  the  &ther  of  Nimrod,  was  the  son  of 
Ham  and  the  grandson  of  Noah.  The  name 
Nimrod  in  Hebrew  implies  rebellion  and  apos- 
tasy, and  may  be  translated  "  the  impious  reb- 
el" The  commentators  upon  the  l^ible  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  Nimrod  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength  and  courage,  who  first 
became  distinguished  as  a  slayer  of  wild  beasts, 
and  afterward  as  a  military  chieftain  who  was 
the  first  conqueror  and  despot,  and  the  founder 
of  government  by  force  instead  of  by  consent, 
as  in  the  patriarchal  rule  which  he  overthrew 
and  supplanted.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
identify  him  with  the  Babylonian  Belus,  others 
with  the  Assyrian  Ninus.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
fion,  the  latest  investigator  of  Babylonian  an- 
tiquities, is  of  opinion  that  by  Nimrod  is 
grobably  meant-  the  first  dynasty  that  reigned 
1  the  region  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. It  appears  from  the  monuments  that 
the  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  were  fonnded 
by  two  early  kings  named  Urukh  and  11^. 
According  to  Berosus,  this  dynasty  began  m 
2284  and  ended  in  1976  B.  G. ;  and  the  dates 
obtuned  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agreement 
with  this  calculation.  In  Arabic  history  and 
tradition  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  empire  is  placed 
at  Gutha,  about  12  miles  from  Babylon.    The 


Arab  tribes  of  Mesopotamia  have  many  trafi- 
tions  about  him,  ana  have  given  his  name  to 
many  places,  as  for  instance  to  the  BhrsNimroy, 
or  Niitfrod's  tower,  at  Babylon,  and  to  the  greii 
mound  Nimroud  on  the  site  of  Ninevdb. 

NEHRGUD,  Bibs.    See  Bnvs,  Tbmfu  «v. 

NINEVEH  (Gr.  Nim;  Lat  Nvw;  A«9^ 
ian,  Ninua\  an  ancient  city  of  Ana,  the  cqi^ 
tal  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  present  oty 
of  Mosul,  and  about  220  m.  N.  N.  W^from  Big- 
dad.  The  earliest  mention  of  Ninerdi  thai  has 
come  down  to  us  is  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  x.  U^li, 
where  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  land  of  SUav 
**  went  forth  As^ur  and  bnilded  Nineveh  ni 
the  city  Behoboth  and  Galah,  and  Bcsen  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Galah."  It  is  next  moi- 
tioned  about  720  B.  G.  by  the  pnnihet  Nahn, 
who  denounces  '*  woe  to  the  blooay  atw  1  it  ii 
all  fhll  of  lies  and  robbery,'*  and  i^ediots  iti 
speedy  overthrow ;  at  the  same  time  edludiig 
to  its  great  riches,  its  strongholda,  its  merdiaiti 
'*  multiplied  above  the  stars  of  heaven,''  nd 
its  mighty  princes  and  ci^>tiun8.  Isaiah  (xxxm 
87}  speaks  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyna  u 
dwellmg  at  Nineveh  about  710  B.  G.;  nd 
Zej^ianiah  (iL  18)  prophesies  that  the  Lord 
*^  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolaticm  and  dry  lib 
a  wilderness.''  But  the  only  mentloii  of  It  ia 
the  Scriptures  which  oontaina  any  details  ii  in 
the  book  of  Jonah.  That  prophet  was  oqib- 
manded  to  "  go  to  Nineven,  tkat  great  dl^ 

and  cry  against  it Now  Ninevdi  tii 

an  excee£ng  great  city  of  three  dajys'  jcMv- 
ney,  ....  wherein  are  more  than  nz  scon 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  diaoam  W 
tween  their  right  hand  and  th^  left  haai'* 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  con- 
mentators  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  te 

Shrase,  a  "city  of  three  days'  kran^j,"  a 
av's  journey  being  commonly  reckoned  at  SO 
miles,  and  three  days'  at  60  milea.  By  mm^ 
it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  dreim- 
ference;  but  as  it  is  expre^y  stated  that  Jo- 
nah "  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day's  Joa^ 
ney,"  it  seems  evident  that  the  expresaoa  n 
intended  to  apply  to  the  diameter,  for  otbtf* 
wise  the  prophet  in  a  day's  Journey,  instead  of 
merely  begpning  to  enter  the  city,  would  hsvt 
traversed  its  entire  length  or  breadth.  Iht 
extent  of  a  day's  journey,  as  the  phrase  is  ben 
used,  may  have  been  much  leas  than  80  iniki» 
or  the  expression  may  be  merely  figoratife  aid 
intended  to  indicate  loosely  the  great  fixsoC 
the  city.  The  statement  that  Ninevdi  cot- 
tained  120,000  persona  unable  to  "disomi  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand^hv 
been  construed  to  mean  that  tli««  were  tttit 
number  of  infants  or  childrmi  onto*  6  yeff* 
of  age,  which,  according  to  the  usual  eakdir 
tion,  would  have  made  the  entire  populate 
600,000.  But  this  is  only  a  ooiyeotore,  as  tki 
real  meaning  of  the  pasMge,  as  of  that  whidb 
refers  to  the  size  of  the  oity,  ia  still  a  matttf 
of  specula^on.  All  that  can  be  certainly  is- 
ferred  from  the  biblical  narratiYe  is  that  liiao- 
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?eli  wtt  very  large  and  popnloiifl.  The  eadiest 
DKntbo  of  the  dt j-  hj  any  extant  olaggioal 
wi^  18  in  Herodotus,  L  193,  who  speaka  of 
the  Tigris  as  "  the  river  upon  which  the  oitj 
of  Nineveh  fonnerlj  stood,'*  the  place  haying 
been  destrojed  about  200i  years  before.  Strabo 
meatioDB  it  as  a  dty  larger  even  than  Babylon. 
Diodams^  copying  Otesias,  plaoes  it  on  the 
Eophrates;  thon^  in  an  extract  from  Otesias 
preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Nioolans  Damas- 
oeoos,  it  is  properiy  stated  to  be  on  the 
Tigris.  The  error  has  probably  crept  into  the 
text  of  the  historian  by  the  carelessness  of 
•ome  transcriber.  Biodoros,  following  Otesias, 
deseribes  the  city  as  fonning  a  qnadrang^  of 
150  itsdia  by  90,  the  circunrorence  being  thna 
480  itadia  or  about  60  miles.  The  city  was 
overthrown  and  its  empire  merged  in  ^lat  of 
Bibvlon,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in 
6S5  B.  0. ;  and  so  completely  had  it  disappeared 
thit  Xenophon,  though  in  401  B.  0.  he  led  the 
10,000  Greeks  over  the  ground  on  which  it 
bed  stood,  does  not  even  mention  its  name; 
sod  though  70  years  later  Alexander  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Arbehi  in  the  vicinity. 
Booe  of  his  historians  allude  to  the  ruins  of 
the  oitf.  Huge  mounds,  apparently  of  mere 
eerth  sad  rubbiah,  covered  its  site,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Imown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
ral tod  its  vicinity  at  ihe  present  day  as  the 
mooods  of  Nimroud  or  Nimrod,  of  Eouyunjik, 
of  Selamiyah,  and  of  Nebbi  Tuutis  or  the  tomb 
of  Jonah,  so  called  from  the  current  belief 
among  the  people  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
pro[^et  is  on  its  summit,  a  tradition  which 
probsbly  originated  in  the  former  existence  on 
the  spot  of  a  Ohristian  church  dedicated  to 
Jonah.  Eouyui^ik  is  directly  op^site  If  osul, 
end  about  a  mile  from  the  Tigris.  It  measures 
806  yards  by  500.  Nebbi  Yunus  is  about  a 
mik  8.  £.  of  Eonyui^jik,  and  measures  566  by 
400  yards.  Theee  two  mounds  are  enclosed  by 
the  remains  of  a  widl,  the  entire  length  of 
which  was  nearly  8  m.,  and  which  surrounded 
so  trregolar  quadrangular  space  8  m.  in  length 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a  nule. 
Himrond  is  about  20  m.  S.  of  Eouyui\jik,  near 
the  jnn<^ion  of  the  great  Zab  with  the  Tigris. 
Selamiyah  is  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  Nimroud. 
About  15  m.  N.  £.  of  Nimroud  is  the  mound 
eaUedEaramles;  and  13  m.  N.  £.  of  Ifosul  is 
the  mound  of  Ehorsabad,  consisting  of  two 
Pirts,  an  upper,  about  650  feet  square  and  80 
feet  high,  and  a  lower  part  connected  with  it, 
Jhoot  1,850  feet  by  800.— The  first  accurate 
description  and  plan  of  these  ruins  was  given 
vf  daadius  «f ames  fiich,  who  was  for  several 
TWi  the  En^h  East  India  company's  polit- 
M«l  agent  at  Bagdad.  He  made  in  1820  a  sur- 
W»whidi  was  publi^ed  after  his  death.  From 
me  neighboring  inhabitants  he  learned  that 
not  lot^^  before  his  visit  sculptured  figures 
of  men  and  ^ninn^ig  had  been  dug  out  oi  one 
^  the  mounds,  and  had  been  destroyed  as 
^^^  He  coDeeted,  however,  a  few  spedment 
^npottery  and  htkika  insoribed  with  onnaifoim 


diaraoters.  In  1848  H.  Paul  £mile  Botta, 
Frenoh  consul  at  Mosul,  after  having  exam* 
ined  the  mound  of  Kouyui\{ik  without  mak* 
ing  discoveries  of  much  importance,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  mound  of  Elhorsabad, 
where  he  soon  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
oent  palace  which  had  evidoitly  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  found  among  the  remains  a  series 
of  apartments  panelled  with  slabs  of  coarse 
gray  alabaster,  on  which  were  sculptured  in 
bass-relief  figures  of  men  and  ^im^lo,  wi& 
inscriptions  &  the  cuneifbrm  or  arrow-headed 
character.  In  Nov.  1845,  Austen  Henry  Laj- 
ard,  an  En^^ish  traveller,  began  excavations 
at  Nimroud^  which  were  continued  till  April, 
1847,  with  great  success.  He  discovered  im- 
mense quantities  of  sculptures,  inscriptionsi 
pottery,  and  antiquities'  of  all  sorts,  by  means 
of  which  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
history  and  ctviHsition  of  the  Assyrians  than 
by  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Excavations  with  Hke  re- 
sults were  also  made  in  the  mounds  of  Eou- 
ym^ik  and  Nebbi  Yunns.  In  the  latter  part  at 
1849,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  resumed  his  explorations,  and  continued 
them  for  about  a  year. — ^From  the  researches 
of  Messrs.  Botta,  Layard,  and  other  investigate 
ors,  it  appears  that  the  great  mound?,  or  ramer 
groups  of  mounds,  Eouyuigik,  Nimroud,  Beli^ 
miyan,  and  Ehorsabad,  were  fortified  places, 
surrounded  by  walls  enclosing  an  area  large 
enough,  in  each  case,  for  a  considerable  dty. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Eouyuigik, 
Ehorsabad,  Nimroud,  and  Earamles  occupy 
the  4  comers  of  a  square,  the  area  of  which  is 
very  neariy  of  the  extent  assigned  to  Nineveh 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
is  of  opinion  that  these  places  were  all  distinct 
cities,  and  that  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus 
marks  the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  thinks 
was  only  about  9  m.  in  drcmnference.  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that  in  the  time  of  Jonah  the 
oommon  name  of  Nineveh  was  applied  tQ  the 
whole  group  of  cities.  Mr.  Layard,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  Eouyuiyik  the  rite  of  the  most 
andent  dty,  whidi  gradually  expanded  until  it 
endosed  witiiin  its  walls  an  area  60  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, including  several  great  fortified 
palaces  which  continued  to  bear  distinct  local 
i^pellations,  in  the  same  manner  as  Westmin- 
ster, Southwark,  and  other  parts  of  London  are 
still  known  by  t^eir  individual  names.  This 
great  space,  however,  was  not  wholly  covered 
with  houses,  but  comprised,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  oriental  dties  at  the  present  day,  exten- 
sive gu*dens  and  arable  and  pasture  land. 
Jonah  speaks  of  much  cattle  within  the  walls ; 
and  as  Babylon,  according  to  Diodorus  and 
Qdntus  Chirtius,  contained  vacant  land  enough 
to  supply  com  for  the  population  during  a 
siege,  it  is  probable  that  Nineveh  was  built  in 
a  dmilar  manner.  That  part  of  the  city  of 
which,  the  mounds  of  Eouyunjik  and  Nebbi 
Yunna  are  the  remaioB  seems  to  have  been,  at 
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least  at  one  period,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  strongly  fortified.  A  deep  moat  de- 
fended the  K  side;  the  western  walls  were 
washed  hj  the  Tigris,  which  now  flows  in  a 
different  channel  nearly  a  mile  distant;  a 
moat  and  wall  defended  the  8.  side ;  and  on 
the  £.  side,  which  was  the  most  exposed,  the 
strongest  artificial  defences  were  raised,  con- 
sisting of  a  moat  200  feet  broad  and  a  wall  100 
fioet  high.  It  is  probably  to  this  portion  of  the 
fbrtificAtions  tiiat  the  descriptions  of  the  Qreek 
writers  properly  refer,  though  with  natnral  ex- 
aggeration they  Implied  the  same  colossal  scale 
to  the  entire  fortifications  of  the  metropolis. — 
Hie  most  andent  edifice  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard  is  that  termed  by  him  the  north-west 
paJace,  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  monnd  of 
Kimrond.  It  was  founded  or  rebuilt  on  the 
site  of  a  still  older  palace  by  Asshnr-dan-pal, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  effeminate  king  of  the 
same  name.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  about 
950  B.  0.  This  palace  was  nearly  square, 
about  860  feet  in  length  and  800  in  breadth. 
A  second  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
mound  was  built  by  his  son  8halinanubar, 
and  rebuilt  by  a  succeeding  monarch,  Iva- 
lush  m.,  who  also  built  a  third  palace  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Iva-lush  III.  is  the  Pul 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  queen  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  Semiramis,  though  not  the 
fiunous  heroine  of  the  Greek  wnters.  The 
palace  discovered  at  Khorsabad  by  M.  Botta 
was  built  about  725  B.  0.  by  a  king  who  is 
called  8ar^n  in  Isa.  xx.  At  Kouyui\jik  Mr. 
Layard  dismterred  a  great  palace  founded  about 
TOO  B.  C.  by  Sennacherib,  on  whose  monuments 
have  been  discovered  inscriptions  containing 
the  name  of  Hezekiah  and  a  record  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Judffia  and  siege  of  Lachish,  when  in 
the  14th  year  of  King  Hezekiah  '*  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judidi  and  took  them."  (2  Kings 
zviii.  18.)  These  palaces  were  all  built  upon 
enormous  platforms  raised  about  40  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  either  by  heaping  up 
earth  and  rubbish  or  by  masonry  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  platforms  were  faced  with  stone, 
and  were  ascended  by  broad  fiights  of  steps. 
The  palaces  themselves  were  constructed  prin- 
oipaliy  of  sun-dried  bricks,  though  kiln-bumt 
bricks  were  used  for  the  solider  parts,  and  a 
coarse  alabaster  quarried  near  the  city  was 
used  for  ornament  The  walls  of  these  buUa- 
ings  were  generally  about  15  feet  tliick,  and 
were  lined  with  sculptured  alabaster  slabs 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  from  8  to  4  broad,  and 
about  18  inches  thick.  The  apartments  were 
hi^^,  and  the  spaces  above  the  slabs  were  plas- 
tered and  painted  or  were  faced  with  bncks, 
coated  with  enamel  of  elegant  designs  and  bril- 
liant colors.  Ivory,  bronze,  and  cedar  from 
Mt  Lebanon  were  also  used  for  decoration, 
which  was  heightened  by  gilding  and  painting. 
The  principle  of  the  ardi  was  understood  by 


the  AsGyrians,  and  the  arched  doorwtjito^ 
principal  apartments  were  guarded  br  colofiad 
figures  of  lions  or  bulls  with  human  heads  md 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.  On  these  figores  vere 
historical  inscriptions  recording  the  expbitB  of 
the  king  by  whom  they  were  erected.  La  tone 
of  the  palaces  that  have  been  discoTtfed  ^ 
panelling  of  sculptured  slabs  is  nearly  a  nukia 
length.  The  prmcipal  and  favorite  sabjeett  of 
these  representations  are  war  abroad  and  sUto 
at  home.  There  are  separate  ecDlptoredluito- 
ries  of  each  campaign  of  the  king,  and  delmft- 
tions  of  the  taking  of  all  the  considerable  citiei 
that  resisted  him.  These  deges  and  the  treit* 
ment  of  the  captives,  whidi  was  barbaroni  ii 
the  extreme,  as  they  were  sometimes  fltjei 
alive,  and  representations  of  the  king  or  lui 
officers  receiving  tribute  or  homage  from  ih» 
conouered  people,  form  the  most  o(»aamoii  aoeao 
of  tne  bass-reliefs.  Many  of  the  soolptnra, 
however,  are  of  a  purely  religious  nature;  sooe 
are  wholly  occupied  by  scenes  of  the  c^; 
some  are  actually  landscape  paintingB;  iDd 
many  represent  thrones,  cfaiariots,  or  domestio 
ftimiture  and  utensils.  No  Assyrian  ▼omoi 
ever  i^pear  in  the  sculptures,  thon^  woDen 
are  sometimes  represented  as  cq>tiye8  or  m 
begging  for  mercy  fix>m  the  walls  of  aftlfiiK 
city.  As  only  the  lower  part  of  the  waDsa 
the  palaces  of  Nineveh  have  hem  found,  it  b 
uncertain  what  was  the  nature  and  arnoge- 
ment  of  the  upper  part  The  absence  of  wii- 
dows  makes  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how^ 
apartments  could  have  heem  lighted.  Kr.Iaj* 
ud  at  first  supposed  them  to  luive  conoited  of 
only  a  single  story  with  apertures  in  tbeeal- 
ing  to  admit  light;  but  he  now  is  und^itood 
to  incline  to  a  plausible  theory  advanced  with 
great  ability  and  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Fergnooo, 
who  maintains  that  there  was  an  nwa  ^ 
supported  by  columns  and  open  at  the  sida  to 
admit  light  to  the  rooms  Imow,  from  wluc^ 
the  sunshine  could  be  exdnded  at  pleasure  l? 
means  of  curtains.  This  open  tq^ner  stocy  wai 
used  in  fine  weather,  and  as  a  balcony  ta 
which  the  king  could  show  himself  to  lui  ob- 
jects or  review  his  troops.  The  columns  wbid 
supported  its  roof  stood  some  of  th^  on  the 
fioor  of  the  lower  story,  and  other  shorter  opet 
on  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  whose  i»- 
mense  thickness  is  thus  accounted  for,  H^ 
edifices,  though  not  equalling  those  of  the 
Greeks  in  elegance  and  artistic  taste,  nor  tboft 
of  the  Egyptians  in  solid  ma^^nifiooioe  m 
strength,  must  have  been  exceedin^y  ff^P^ 
and  beautiful  structures.  They  were  in  pert 
temples  as  well  as  palaces,  the  king  beinf  ^ 
only  political  chief  but  high  priest  of  the  na- 
tion, as  was  the  case  at  one  period  in  EgJP^ 
"The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  P«J*<*»!-f2 
Mr.  Layard,  "  must  have  been  as  magniwart 
as  imposing.  I  have  led  the  readw  throng  ^ 
ruins,  and  ha  may  judge  of  the  impression  i» 
halls  were  caroulated  to  make  upon  the  s^'*^ 
who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  for  the  W 
time  tiie  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  ^efr» 
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inhered  in  through  the  portal  goarded  hj  the 
coloool  lions  or  bnlls  of  white  alabaster.  In 
the  first  hall  he  fonnd  himself  surrounded  by 
the  flcalptnred  records  of  the  empire.  Battles, 
de^  triomphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,- the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  were  portrayed  on  the 
walls,  scnlptored  in  alabaster  and  painted  in 
gorgeous  colors.  Under  each  picture  were  en- 
grayed,  in  characters  filled  up  with  bright  cop* 
per,  inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  repre- 
idiited.  Above  the  sculptures  were  painted  oth- 
er events— the  kmg,  attended  by  his  eunuchs 
and  warriors,  receivhig  his  prisoner^  entering 
into  alliances  with  other  monarohs,  or  perform- 
ing some  sacred  duty.  These  representations 
were  endosed  in  colored  borders  of  elaborate 
and  elegant  design.  The  emblematic  tree,  wing- 
ed bolls,  and  monstrous  animals  were  conspicu- 
008  among  the  ornaments.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the  king 
in  adoration  before  the  supreme  deity,  or  re- 
ceiving from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  He  was 
attended  by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by 
the  priests  or  presiding  divinities.  His  robes 
and  Uiose  of  his  followers  were  adorned  with 
groops  of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  all 
pdnted  with  brilliant  colors.  The  stranger 
trod  open  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an  in- 
scription, recording  the  titles,  genealogy,  and 
achievements  of  the  great  king.  Sevend  door- 
ways, formed  by  gigantic  winged  Hons  or  bulls, 
or  by  the  figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into 
other  apartments,  which  again  opened  into 
more  distant  haUs.  In  each  were  new  sculp- 
tores.  On  the  walls  of  some  were  processions 
of  colossal  figures — armed  men  and  eunuchs 
following  the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil, 
leading  prisoners  or  bearing  presents  and  offer- 
ings to  the  gods.  On  the  walls  of  others  were 
portrayed  uie  winged  priests,  or  prodding  di- 
vinities standmg  before  the  sacred  trees.  These 
e^oei  were  great  national  monuments,  upon 
the  walla  of  which  were  represented  in  sculp- 
ture or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  characters  the 
chronicles  of  the  empire.  He  who  entered 
them  might  thus  read  the  history  and  learn 
the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They 
served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually 
to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  assembled 
within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for  the 
cdebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  power  and  mi\jesty 
of  their  gods.''  The  palaces  of  Nineveh  appear 
generally  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
however  could  not  iqjure  the  incombustible 
ind  massive  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
story.  These  with  their  sculptures  were  prob- 
sblyat  once  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
tipper  stories  and  of  the  higher  part  of  their 
own  structure,  and  the  ruins  were  in  time 
wholly  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish from  the  viDages  subsequently  built  on 
them  and  by  the  mould  of  decaying  vegetation, 
through  the  course  of  8,000  years.— Thouffh 
the  most  andent  edifice  yet  discovered,  the 
tK>rth-west  palace  at  IHmroud,  dates  only  from 


the  10th  century  B.  C,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Nineveh  was  founded  ^several  centuries 
before,  and  probably  as  early  as  22  centuries 
B.  0.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in  Genesb  and 
is  fbnnd  on  Egyptian  monuments  14  oentn^ 
ries  B.  0.  For  a  long  period  Nineveh  seem* 
to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Baby- 
lon. Bir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
about  1278  B.  0.  Assyria  became  independ- 
ent and  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  whose 
capital  however  was  at  Asshur,  now  Kileh- 
Shergat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  60 
m.  8.  of  Nineveh.  Ninus  and  Bemiramis  he 
regards  as  mythical  personages,  not  belong- 
ing at  all  to  Assyrian  tradition,  but  hiven- 
tions  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  Babylonian 
historians,  according  to  Abydenus,  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  mon« 
archs.  The  earliest  known  king  of  Assyriit 
was  Bellush.  who  was  succeeded  by  Pu^ 
Iva-Iush,  and  Shalmabar,  whose  reigns  were 
probably  between  1278  and  1200  B.  0.  A  dy- 
nasty of  6  kings  succeeded,  reigning  till  1060 
B.  0.,  the  crown  descending  from  fiatner  to  son. 
Their  names  are  recorded  on  a  cyUnder  found 
at  Kileh-Shergat,  and,  as  Rawlinson  proposes 
to  read  them,  are  Nin-pala-kura,  Asshur-dapal- 
il,  Hutagffil-nebu,  Asshur-rish-ili,  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  I.,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  I.  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  first  of  these  names  is  very  uncertain, 
but  the  inscription  declares  that  he  was  the 
king  who  first  organized  Assyria.  Asshur- 
rish-ili,  the  4th  of  the  dynasty,  is  called  'Hhe 
powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
ne  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian 
world;"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
great  conqueror,  like  his  son  Tiglath-Pileser  L. 
who  subdued  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  parts  or 
Media  and  Armenia.  It  is  not  certain  who 
succeeded  Asshur-bani-pal  I.,  but  the  next  king 
whose  name  is  ascertamed  was  Asshur-adsin- 
akhi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  about  1050  B.  C,  and  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  David.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Asshur-danin-il,  Iva-lush  II.,  Tiglathi-Nln, 
and  Asshur-dani-pal  or  Sardanapalus,  who  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  from  Kileh-Sbergat  to  Nineveh. 
This  monarch  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  car- 
ried his  arms  far  and  wide  through  western 
Asia,  from  Babylonia  and  Ohaldea  on  the  one 
side  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
other.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalma- 
nubar  or  Temenbar,  who,  after  a  warlike 
and  victorious  reign  of  more  than  80  years, 
between  900  and  860  B.  0.,  was  sucoQeded  by 
his  son  Shamasiva,  who  was  followed  by  hiiB 
son  Iva-lush  HI.,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Pul  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  reigned  from 
800to747  B.  0.  With  hun  his  dynasty  ended, 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  H.  ascendea  the  throne, 

grobably  by  usurpation.  His  successors  were 
halmaneser,  Sargon,  a  usurper,  and  his  son 
Sennacherib,  who  rebuilt  ana  enlaraed  Nine- 
veh, which  had  fallen  into  decay.  He  reigned 
npward  of  22  years,  and  conquered  Babylon 
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ftnd  Jerusalem.  In  a  second  expedition  ag&insi 
the  latter  citj  aqd  against  Egypt,  ^^the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  ont  and  smote  m  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fonrscore  and  tve 
thousand*''  His  reign  ended  hj  his  murder  by 
two  of  his  sons  at  Niner^,  one  of  whom, 
Aa^nr-akh-iddina  or  Esarhaddon,  ascended 
the  throne  and  reigned  at  least  18  years.  His 
buildings  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  any 
former  Assyrian  king,  and  his  conquests  ex*  * 
tended  not  only  over  all  western  Asia,  but  into 
Egypt,  and  even  into  Ethiopia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Babylon  seems  to 
have  rebelled  and  to  have  established  its  inde- 
pendence. Esarhaddon  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Asshur-buii-pal  H.,  who  about  640  B.  0. 
tnusmitted  the  decaying  empire  to  Asshur* 
emit-ili,  the  last  kinff  of  whom  any  records 
have  been  as  yet  dlsooyered.  Either  this 
monard^  or  a  brother  and  successor  Saracus 
was  the  last  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  famous  voluptuary  Bardanapalus, 
of  whom  the  Greek  writers  have  given  the 
imaginary  history  on  which  Lord  Byron  found- 
ed his  tragedy.  All  that  is  really  known  of 
his  history  is  tiiat  he  was  besieged  in  Nineveh 
by  the  revolted  Hedes  and  Babylonians,  and 
in  62d  B.  0.  an  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Ti- 
gris swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall, 
upon  which  the  king  set  fire  to  his  palace  and 
destroyed  himself.  The  conquerors  plundered 
and  burned  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  total  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  about  650 
years;  and  for  at  least  5  centuries  it  was  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  dominant  over 
western  Aria,  and  comprising  among  its  nrov- 
inces  or  vassal  states  Susiana,  Chaldea,  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Armenia,  Hesopotamia,  Capna- 
doda,  CUida,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine|,  lau- 
msMk,  and  for  a  time  lower  Egypt  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus. — ^The  letters  and  literature  of  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  derived  originally 
fh>m  Babylon,  and  were  apparently  not  much 
cultivated  on  a  native  basis,  science  and  learn- 
ing having  been  confined  to  a  priest  class  which 
did  not  aim  at  progress.  In  art  and  manufac- 
tures the  people  hf^  made  great  advances.  In 
architecture,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  they  had  attamed  a  skill  which, 
conskiering  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  is 
truly  admirable.  Their  art  has  every  appear- 
ance of  thorough  and  entire  nationality,  and 
diows  in  its  development  not  only  remarkable 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  strength,  but  a  growing 
grace  and  ddioacy  of  execution  which  indicates 
that  it  was  progressive  and  not  stationary  like 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  vases,  Jars,  bronzes, 
l^ass  bottles,  carved  ivory  and  mother- of-pean 
ornaments,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  ear 
rings,  arms,  and  workfaig  implements  which 
have  been  found  among  Uie  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
ftre  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  in- 
dicate considerable  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
and  other  arts,  as  well  as  a  refined  taste.  They 
anticipated  inven^ons  which  till  lately  were 
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believed  to  be  comparatively  modem,  ndi » 
transparent  glass,  the   magniiyinff  lens,  ti)e 

Srinciple  of  the  arch,  the  construcdoa  idtqat- 
ucts  and  drains,  and  the  arts  of  inlaying,  en- 
amelling, and  overlaying  with  metals,  and  o( 
cutting  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  ai^  fii^ 
"  Their  civilization,"  says  BawHnson,  ^'eopaOed 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  did  not 
fall  immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  nuMm' 
ments  of  the  modems.  With  much  that  wm 
barbaric  still  attaching  to  tiiem,  with  ande 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  paanoiH,  a 
debasing  Religion,  and  a  general  toidaiey  to 
materidism,  they  were,  toward  the  dose  of 
their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  applianmof 
life,  very  neariy  on  a  par  with  ourselves.'* 

NINGPO,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pnmnee 
of  Ghe-kiang,  on  the  Takia  or  Ningpo  mer, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  harbor  of  Ghusao,  100 
m.  8.  from  Bhangfaai;  lat.  SS""  51'  K.,  kn^ 
121*  82'  E.;  pop.  about  260,000.  It  is  wr- 
rounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  about  6  m  is 
circumference,  25  feet  high,  and  15  feet  broad 
at  the  top,  with  5  gates.  The  streets  ire 
long  and  broad,  and  the  town  is  intenected 
by  canals  and  connected  with  its  sobirba  hj  i 
bridge  of  boats,  lliere  are  several  tempies, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  brick  tover 
160  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  ereded  1,100 
years  ago.  Iliere  are  government  wardMnwi 
and  public  buildings.  The  houses  are  moidy 
one  story  high,  but  the  shops  are  superior  to 
those  of  Oant<m.  In  1848  a  missionaiy  botpi* 
tal  was  established  at  Ningpo,  and  all  dana 
have  resorted  to  it  for  surgical  assistance.  IV 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  fiat  and  exeeed- 
ingly  fertile,  but  a  range  of  barren  biQs  rma 
along  the  sea  shore.  Tlie  principal  mrndtc- 
turee  are  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods;  and 
there  are  very  extensive  salt  worfa.  Vessdi 
of  about  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  tovi, 
while  those  of  greater  size  load  and  unkadit 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  foreign  imports 
are  smalL  Ningpo  was  taken  by  tiie  Bw 
in  1841,  and  occupied  for  s<nne  xnontha.  It 
is  one  of  the  5  ports  c^>ened  to  general  ioUr 
course  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29, 1842. 

NINON  DE  L'ENOLOS.    SeeL'EscLoe. 

NIOBE,  in  Grecian  mytliology,  a  dang^ta 
of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  nymi^  Ste 
had  6  sons  and  6  daughters,  and  boai^be^ 
self  superior  to  Latona,  who  had  bome  oi^ 
two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  aveofetbar 
mother,  slew  all  the  children  of  Niobe,  wbo  n 
her  grief  wept  herself  to  stone. 

NIOBIUM  (symbol  Nb),  an  obscure  wM 
commonly  supposed  by  (diemista  to  be  iA&6m 
with  tantalum  or  columbium.  H.  Bose  bai 
recently  made  it  the  subject  of  very  dabora^ 
investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  pobbb* 
ed  in  Poggendorff 's  Annalen,  civ.  810, 4^,  6W- 
By  treatment  of  the  double  fluorides  of  mobtaj 
and  the  alkaline  metals  with  sodium  st  a  liff» 
heat  in  a  cast  iron  crudble,  he  obtiuned  "^ 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  of  q>ew 
gravity  6.297.    It  proves  to  be  a  condndw  « 
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deotridtj;  and  Is  more  easily  acted  on  bj 
reagents  thm  tantalom.  In  nitric  acid  it  is  in- 
•obble.  Oonoentrated  snlphnric  acid  dissolves 
it  after  long  heatibog,  and  the  solution  has  a 
brown  color.  It  is  also  soluble  in  flnohydrio 
aoid,  and  by  boiling  with  canstio  pota^  or 
fuion  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  metal 
ignites  when  heated  in  chlorine,  and  a  yellow 
and  white  chloride  are  formed,  the  one,  Kb  01», 
being  in  mnch  smaller  qnantity  than  the  other^ 
Kbi  Ola.  From  these  compounds  Rose  deduces 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  niobium  48.82  (or 
610.87,  ozyffen  being  100).        • 

NIPflON,  or  NiPON,  the  p»rincipal  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  which  gives  its  native  name 
to  the  whole  empire.  It  extends  from  lat  41^ 
45'  to  83^  26'  N.,  and  is  separated  on  the  N. 
from  the  island  of  Tesso  by  the  strait  of  San- 
nr,  on  the  8.  from  the  islands  of  Eiusiu  and 
Sikokf  by  narrow  struts,  and  on  the  8.  W. 
from  Oorea  by  a  channel  120  m.  wide.  The 
iBlaod  stretches  from  K.  £.  to  8.  W.  in  a  curved 
ibnn,  and  is  about  900  m.  in  length  with  an 
average  breadth  of  more  than  100  m.,  it  being 
280  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m.,  or  i^  more  than 
that  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  divided 
into  68  provinces,  and  contains  the  two  impe- 
rial capitals  Teddo  and  Miaco,  and  many  other 
large  dties,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  Osaka. 
The  coasts  are  much  and  deeply  indented,  and 
are  lined  with  detached  rocks  and  small  islands. 
The  idand  is  traversed  frt>m  end  to  end  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peak 
B  the  volcano  Fusiyama,  12,000  feet  high.  In 
these  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Goal,  naphtha,  and  porcelain  day  are 
ilso  found  in  the  island.  Among  its  vegetable 
productions  are  the  pabn,  banana,  sugar  cane^ 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  tne  tea  plant,  beans,  pepper, 
ginger,  and  camphor.  The  dimate  is  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especiiuly  in 
the  north,  but  is  generally  healthy. 

NISARD,  Jban  Mabib  NapoiIok  Dfismi,  a 
freaoh  autlior,  bom  in  Ch&ti]lon-sur-8eine, 
March  20, 1806.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became 
i  regular  o(mtributor  to  the  Journal  de$  debaU^ 
bat  after,  the  revolution  of  1880  he  broke  off 
his  connection  with  it  on  account  of  politioal 
differences,  and  wrote  literary  artides  for  the 
N^^nal,  of  which  his  friend  Armand  Oarrd 
was  then  th^  editor.  A  steadfast  admirer  of 
the  fVench  writers  of  the  17th  century,  and 
psrtieularly  of  Boileau,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
itew  school  of  literature, .  and  animadverted 
itrongly  upon  its  representatives  in  his  first 
publication,  Le$  poita  LaUn»  de  la  dSeadenee 
(Bvo.,  1884),  in  which  he  drew  critical  parallels 
b^een  the  minor  Latin  poets  of  the  imperial 
period  and  the  new  French  poets,  as  for  in- 
iteaee  between  Lucan  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
Man\fstte  eantre  la  liUerature  facile  was  an- 
•wered  by  Jules  Janin,  and  the  controversy 
became  one  of  the  chief  literary  events  in  Louk 
Philippe's  reign.  In  1885  Nisard  was  appoint- 
ed by  IC.  Guizotmoltrtf  (20  0a;i/«r07iMS  on  ^ench 


literature  in  the  normal  school,  afterward 
chief  secretary  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  mastw  of  requests  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  finally  m  1887  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native 
department  of  06te  d'Or,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  conservative  party.  In  1848  he  became 
the  successor  of  Bumouf  as  professor  of  Latin 
eloquence  in  the  college  of  France,  and  this  was 
the  only  office  he  retained  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Feb.  1848.  In  1850,  on  the  death  of 
M.  de  Fdetz,  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
aeadeoqr.  He  had  meanwhile  been  reconciled 
to  the  oonapartists,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 
general  inspector  of  superior  instruction ;  and 
on  the  retirement  of  M.  Villemain  with  the 
title  of  honorary  professor,  msard  succeeded 
him  in  the  chair  of  French  eloquence  at  the 
8orbonne.  Here  H.  Nisard  was  at  first  coldly 
received,  and  in  1855  he  was  hissed  from  his 
ohair  by  the  students ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  the  police  he  continued  his  lectures.  In 
1857  he  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the 
high  normal  sdiool,  which  under  his  manage- 
ment is  now  (1861)  undergoing  a  thorouffh  ren- 
ovation. Beside  the  works  above  alluded  to, 
he  has  published  ffiUoire  et  detcription  de  la 
^lle  deNUnei  (8vo.,  1885) ;  Melange$  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  18B8) ;  Ffieis  de  rhietaire  de  la  UttenUure 
Munfom  depuii  ms  premi&n  monumenU  yus- 
pid  no$jouT$  (18mo.,  1840),  a  valuable  sketchy 
which  was  first  printed  in  the  Dietiannaire  de 
la  eowDermtion;  and  HieUnre  de  la  UtUrature 
Fran^m^  a  remodelling  of  his  lectures  at  the 
ncomal  schooL  Of  this  work,  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  8  volumes  have  appeared,  including 
French  literature  to  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry. His  most  importantessays  published  in  the 
reviews,  have  been  reprinted  under  the  titles  of 
Etudee  eur  lee  grande  hommee  de  la  refnamamce 
(12mo.,  1856),  and  £tude$  de  critique  liMnUre 
(12mo.,  1858),  containing  his  essay  Le$  deua 
marale$y  which  has  become  cdebrated  for  its 
intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  from  tilie  commo- 
tion which  it  produced  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
has  also  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
OoUeetion  dee  ekunquee  LaUne^  with  a  French 
to*ansla1ion  (27  vols.  8vo.,  1889  et  $eq,), 

NISI  PRIUS,  a  law  term,  which  originated 
as  follows.  Anciently,  nearly  all  actions  in 
England  of  any  importance  were  begun  and 
tried  before  the  courts  of  Westminster.  But 
when  the  custom  began  of  bringing  actions  of 
less  value  before  these  courts,  and  these  grew  to 
be  numerous,  the  burden  of  coming  from  differ- 
ent and  distant  parts  of  FiUgland  to  London  be- 
came very  great ;  and  a  practice  was  introduced^ 
some  centuries  since,  of  beginning  a  case  in 
Westminster,  as  the  law  required,  but  ccmtin- 
uing  it  from  term  to  tenn,  "  unless  before''  the 
next  term  a  court  which  could  try  the  case 
should  be  hdd  in  the  county  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose  or  existed.  The  record  was  in 
Latin;  and  the  words  nisi prtiM  (unless  beforeX 
being  the  essential  part,  gave  name  to  the 
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whole  procedure.  A  court  of  eyre  or  of  assize 
always  did  sit  in  the  county  in  the  vacation, 
and  BO  the  case  was  snre  to  be  tried  at  home. 
Practically  the  phrase  ^*  nisi  prins  conrt,''  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  now  signi- 
fies a  conrt  held  by  one  of  the  pudges,  or  less 
than  a  whole  bench,  nsnally  with  a  Jury,  be- 
cause such  was  the  constitution  of  the  assize 
courts  before  mentioned.  Hence  the  deter- 
mination of  a  law  question  at  nisi  prius  is  com- 
monly made  by  one  Judge  only,  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  nisi  prius  reports 
contain  these  rulings  and  decisions;  as,  for 
example,  Espinasse^s  **  Reports  of  Gases  argued 
and  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,"  from  1798  to  1811 ; 
and  Campbell's  "  Reports  of  Cases  determined 
at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,"  from  1807  to  1816.  Such 
decisions  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  formal  determina- 
tions of  a  court  sitting  in  hancOy  or  as  a  frill 
bench,  for  the  hearing  of  arguments  at  law. 
Many  of  the  nisi  prius  reports,  as  for  instance 
those  above  mentioned,  are  however  of  great 
value,  and  are  constantly  cited. 

NISIBIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capita^ 
of  Mygdonia,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
river  Mygdonius.  It  was  important  as  a  com- 
mercial city  and  a  military  post,  being  fre- 
quently conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  against  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Persia. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  it  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Its  ruins 
are  now  visible  near  Nisibin  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Diarbekir.  Some  critics,  and 
among  them  Michaelis,  identify  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  with  the  Aram  Zoba  of 
Scripture ;  while  others  place  the  latter  near 
Nisib  on  the  Euphrates,  a  place  known  in 
modem  history  by  the  victory  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  over  the  Turkish  army  in  1889. 

NITRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  nitric  acid  (see  Nitbooen)  with  bases.  Some 
of  these  are  natural  products,  as  the  nitrates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  others 
are  artificially  formed,  as  the  nitrates  of  the 
oxides  of  the  metals.  Several  of  both  kinds 
are  sufficiently  important  to  require  particular 
mention.  None  of  these  salts  possess  acid  re- 
action ;  they  are  distinguished  for  their  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  hence,  the  acid  not  forming 
a  precipitate  with  any  base,  its  presence,  free 
or  combined,  can  be  determined  only  by  other 
methods,  several  of  which  are  described  in 
works  on  chemistry.  At  a  high  heat  the  ni- 
trates undergo  decomposition,  sometimes  being 
ocmverted  into  free  nitric  acid  and  the  oxid- 
ized base,  and  sometimes  into  oxygen,  which 
escapes,  and  nitrous  acid,  which  renudns  in  com- 
bination with  the  base,  forming  a  nitrite.  This 
may  itself  be  decompiled  by  increase  of  heat 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  nitrates 

Sowerfiil  oxidizing  agents,  and  adapts  them  as 
uxes,  especially  when  there  is  also  an  affinity 
between  the  base  and  the  oxidized  body. — ^flrst 


in  importance  among  these  salts  is  the  nitnto 
of  potash,  ciUled  also  nitre  and  sal^ietre,  itp- 
resented  by  the  formula  KG,  N0»,  and  hence 
consisting  of  one  eqnivalent  each  of  potith  = 
47.2,  and  nitric  acid  =  54^  in  101.2  psrti.  It 
is  a  white  salt  crystallized  in  long  6-aded 
prisms,  soluble  in  4  or  5  times  its  w^^  of 
cold  and  f  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  sot 
subject  to  deliquesce,  and  possesong  a  shaiu 
coolinff  taste.  It  fuses  without  loaiDg  wd^ 
at  662  .  In  large  crystals  it  is  apt  to  coatm 
water  mechanically  held,  which  retains  in  bqIq- 
tion  some  of  the  foreign  salts  derived  from  tbi 
mother  liquor,  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  tbecUo* 
rides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Smaller  ojstib 
are  commonly  purer ;  but  common  saltis  alnxit 
always  present  to  some  extent,  and  ia  paitiea- 
larly  injurious  to  saltpetre  designed  fiortk 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Saltpetre  is  knon 
by  its  deflagrating  with  bright  sdntiUatioii 
when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  Its  mixtan 
with  carbonaceous  matters  is  explosire  wha 
highly  heated;  and  whcAi  this  mixture  isioti- 
matdy  made  the  product  is  gunpowder;  sol- 
phur,  which  is  commonly  introduced,  not  beio| 
essential  for  this  property.  (See  GuHFOwm.) 
Saltpetre  is  obtained  both  as  a  natural  and  nti- 
ficisa  product.  It  is  generated  whererer  mtn- 
genous  animal  and  vegetable  matters  nndetfo 
decomposition  in  the  presence  of  most  ealo- 
redns  earth  containing  potash,  the  tempoaton 
being  generally  above  60**  F.  Amrnonia  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  decomposed,  its  nitrogen  fom- 
ing  with  oxygen  nitnc  acid,  which  comteiei 
with  the  alkaline  earths  present  Wood  asha 
determines  the  production  of  nitrate  of  potaebi 
and  nitrate  of  lime,  also  produced,  may  be  BMde 
to  yield  its  nitric  acid  to  potash  added  to  the 
mixed  products  in  the  form  of  carlxmste  d 
potash.  Nitre  forms  naturally  upon  the  wait 
of  ceUars  and  of  caves  as  an  efflorescence.  Oa 
the  surface  of  some  s(h1s  in  warm  conntrieiM 
also  appears  in  this  form  after  the  rainy  seasoe, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  its  cofltf- 
tion  profitable.  In  Hindostan  it  is  thus  pro- 
duced so  abundantiy  and  cheaply,  that  oar  on 
market  is  supplied  almost  wholly  from  Cfk^ 
ta;  and  the  native  sources  of  this  ash  is  the 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky  and  other  sUtes, 
which  during  tiie  last  war  with  Great  Britaa 
famished  this  necessary  ingredient  of  g^ 
powder,  are  now  comparatively  valnel»  To 
separate  the  nitre  f^om  the  earth  which  ca^ 
tams  it,  this  is  lixiviated  with  water,  wW® 
dissolves  out  the  soluble  salts ;  and  in  the  lai^e 
vats  into  which  the  liquid  is  conveyed  the  wte 
crystallize  as  the  water  is  evaporaied  byioiff 
or  artificial  heat  The  first  crystals  that  fona 
are  crude  saltpetre;  nitrates  of  lime  and M- 
nesia  mostly  remain  in  the  mother  liquor,  aaa 
are  either  thrown  away  with  it,  or  in  scd* 
cases  are  decomposed  by  treatm^t  wi^  ^ 
bonate  of  ptash,  and  their  nitric  Midisth* 
recovered  m  new  quantities  of  nitre.  Natww 
saltpetre  beds  are  also  worked  in  HongaiTt 
Egypt,  Spain,  and  in  various  warm  countma. 
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In  the  island  of  Oejlon  Dr.  J.  Davy  examined 
nnmeroos  caves  in  oalcareons  and  feldspathic 
rooks,  npon  the  walls  of  which  nitre  was  large- 
ly collected.  Dnrinff  the  dry  season  the  incrus- 
tation which  formed  in  the  wet  months  was 
removed  hj  means  of  picks  together  with  more 
or  less  of  Uie  rocky  material.  The  whole  was 
then  crashed  and  treated  with  water,  wood 
ashes  being  also  added.  The  lye  was  then  drawn 
off  and  evaporated.  Some  of  these  caves  con- 
tuned  large  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  bats 
that  resorted  to  them ;  bat  others,  which  also 
produced  saltpetre,  were  not  fre<jaented  by 
these  animals.  In  hot  countries  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  immediate  presence  of  decom- 
posing animal  matters  is  essentM  to  the  pro- 
duction of  saltpetre ;  but  ammonia  thus  deriv- 
ed and  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  no  doubt 
brou^t  to  the  potash. — In  temperate  climates 
the  salt  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are 
ernOed  in  Europe  saltpetre  plantations.  These 
are  compost  heaps  of  anunal  and  vejgetable 
matters  intermixed  with  earth,  and  with  pot- 
ash, lime,  and  magnesia,  presented  in  porous 
Ibrm,  as  in  ashes,  marl,  chalk,  old  mortar,  &c. 
The  heaps  are  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
better  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Gutters 
are  excavated  around  them,  and  in  these  are 
kept  liquids  from  the  cattle  stalls  and  other 
similar  fluids  rich  in  nitrogen,  with  which  the 
materials  are  occasionally  moistened.  As  prac- 
tised in  Sweden,  the  heaps  are  worked  over 
once  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  month  in 
winter,  and  twigs  are  introduced  to  keep  them 
open.  The  work  is  generally  continued  8 
years,  until  the  product  of  saltpetre  amounts 
to  about  6  ounces  in  1,000  cubic  inches.  For 
an  annual  product  of  10  cwt.  it  is  necessary  to 
work  over  full  120  cubic  &thoms  of  earth,  of 
which  }  becomes  ripe  each  year,  and  is  remov- 
ed from  time  to  time  from  the  outermost  layers 
to  be  Mjdviated.  The  crude  product  obtained 
is  afterward  purified  by  repelled  solutions  and 
crystaUizatbns.  In  France,  about  the  year 
1775,  great  attention  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  producing  saltpetre.  No  fewer  than  66 
treatises  were  frunlshed  to  the  government  in 
response  to  an  offer  of  a  prixe  for  the  best  one ; 
and  from  these  the  commisrioners  prepared  a 
fbll  treatise  of  their  own.  During  tbe  revolu- 
tion BerthoUet  the  chemist  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  directing  the  manufacture  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France.  In  later  times  the  process 
bas  been  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac,  Xiebig, 
end  especially  by  Kuhlmann ;  and  the  improv- 
ed methods  are  described  in  detidl  in  Knapp^s 
"Chemical  Technolojnr"  (vol.  U,  in  Th^nard's 
TVaiU  de  chimie^  in  Dumas*  Ckimie  appUquSe 
at$x  art$^  and  in  Gmelin's  **  Handbook  of  Chem- 
Ufltry." — Beside  its  use  for  making  gunpowder, 
nitre  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid.  It  is  also  a  usefdl  oxidizing  fiux  in  metal- 
lurgical operations,  and  in  memcine  is  much 
used  for  its  cooling  properties  in  infiammatory 
affections,  and  also  as  a  promoter  of  perspiration 
and  the  aecretions  of  the  liver.    In  acute  rheu- 


matism it  is  sometimes  administered  in  doses 
repeated  at  intervals  to  the  extent  of  2  oz.  in 
24  hours;  though  -I  oz.  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion causes  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
which  may  be  followed  by  convulsions  and 
deatii.  When  taken  in  poisonous  quantities 
there  is  no  antidote  known,  and  the  only  relief 
is  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  laudanum 
to  allay  the  pain,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
cordials.  Kitre  is  also  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
and  is  used  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  as 
for  curing  hams. — Another  variety  of  nitre, 
called  cubic  nitre,  is  the  salt,  nitrate  of  soda. 
^aO,  KOft,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
Boda  =  81  parts,  and  one  of  nitric  acid  =  54 
parts  in  85.  It  is  found  in  beds  among  the 
nills  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  which  skirt 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  at  their  base  on  the  W* 
side  of  the  pampa  over  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  150  nules.  As  described  by  John  H. 
Blake,  Esq.,  in  the  **  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence'* TvoL  xliv.,  1848),  these  low  hills,  rising 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  are  covered 
with  a  light,  sandy  marl  mixed  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  shelL  This  covering,  when  it  yields 
and  crackles  beneath  the  feet,  indicates  the 
presence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  beds  of  this 
salt  are  found,  on  digging  down  a  foot  or  two^ 
overlaid  generally  by  a  stratum  of  common 
salt.  Under  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  marl  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matter  and  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  shells.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  as  quar- 
ried, is  very  variable  in  quality-,  some  yielding 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  and  some  8  times  as 
much  of  the  genuine  salt.  It  is  mostiy  work- 
ed with  the  pick  and  shovel,  but  is  sometimes 
so  compact  that  the  beds  have  to  be  blasted. 
Portions  of  the  salt  are  pure  white  like  loaf 
sugar,  and  others  are  colored  reddish  brown, 
lemon  yellow,  and  gray.  Its  average  compod- 
tion  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  to  be  as 
follows:  nitrate  of  soda,  64.98;  sulphate  of 
soda,  8.00;  chloride  of  sodium,  28.69;  iodio 
salts,  0.68 ;  shells  and  marl,  2.60;  total,  99.90. 
Mr.  Blake  states  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  venr 
generally  found  along  the  W.  coast  of  South 
America,  impregnating  the  poll  with  other  sa- 
line matter,  and  sometimes  forming  a  thin  crust 
upon  the  surfinoe ;  but  the  only  extensive  beds 
Imown  are  in  Tarapaca  between  lat  19''  SO' 
and  20*  45'  S.,  and  long.  69*  50'  and  70*  5'  W. 
The  extraction  and  refining  of  the  salt  afford 
employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.  It  is  taken  to  Iquique  for 
shipment,  and  in  1887  the  exportation  amount- 
ed to  150,000  quintds,  two  thirds  of  which  was 
to  England,  nearly  one  third  to  France.  It  is 
used  for  the  manuflMsture  of  nitric  acid,  but  its 
tendency  to  deli^esce  rend«*s  it  unfit  for  that 
of  gunpowder.  Prom  its  composition  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  crude  salt  is 
refined  by  Indians,  directed  by  a  Spanish  mijor- 
domo.  As  it  is  quarried  the  workmen  carry  it 
in  bass  to  the  offickuu  or  working  places,  wludi 
are  always  near  by,  and  there  it  is  broken  up 
by  women  and  children  into  small  pieoea. 
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These  are  thrown  into  copper  kettles  of  the 
oapaoitj  of  60  gallons  each,  set  within  walls 
formed  of  oakes  of  salt.  The  kettles  being 
about  two  thirds  filled,  water  is  added,  and  a 
strong  fire  is  kept  np  till  the  water  is  saturated, 
when  it  is  dipped  into  tubs  to  settle,  and  then 
the  solution  is  transferred  to  shallow  vats  to 
orjstfdlize.  The  residue,  consisting  prinoipallj 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  earthy  matter,  is 
thrown  away,  often  carrying  with  it  as  much 
nitrate  of  soda  as  has  been  saved.  The  cost 
of  the  article  at  Iquique  is  reckoned  for  each 
102  lbs.  at  62  cents  for  labor  in  refining,  88 
for  fuel,  12  for  tools  and  powder,  and  from 
68  to  75  for  transportation;  or  in  all  abotfb 
$1.87,  to  which  should  be  added  the  general 
expense  of  the  operation  and  the  cost  of  ba^ 
for  packing.  The  salt  is  reported  to  occur  m 
large  quantities  in  Pemambuco,  west  of  Ipu. 
the  formation  extending  15  to  20  miles.-— Of 
the  metallic  nitrates,  the  most  important  is 
that  of  silver,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxide  of  silver  =  116,  and  one  of  nitric  aoid= 
54.  It  Is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in 
nitrio  acia.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  square 
tables,  which  are  colorless  and  anhydrous.  At 
426^  it  fuses,  and  may  then  be  cast  into  the 
crystalline  sticks  called  lunar  caustic,  employed 
in  surgery.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state.  Nitrate  of  silver 
acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic^  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  fiesh  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its 
solution  in  pure  water  remains  colorless;  but 
if  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  matter  be 
present,  it  is  soon  discolored  when  exposed  to 
the  light.  It  is  thus  a  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter.  With  albumen,  fibrine, 
&c.,  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  may  be 
employed  to  remove  them  from  solution.  The 
property  of  the  solution  to  turn  black  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  the  silver,  when  the 
fluid  is  applied  to  organic  substances  and  ep 
posed  to  the  light,  renders  it  of  important  use 
for  marking  linen.  The  so  called  indelible  ink 
is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  the  salt  and  4  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  4 

Earts  of  water,  and  adding  a  smiEdl  quantity  of 
[idia  ink.  The  spot  to  be  marked  is  first 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  dried,  and  when  written  upon  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  The  spots  maybe  removed 
by  converting  the  silver  with  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  into  the  iodide,  and  dissolving  this  by  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda^  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash.    A  hair  dye  is  also 

grepared  with  nitrate  of  silver  by  dissolving  it 
1  ether.    From  recent  microscopical  examina- 
tions very  carefully  made  by  Mr.  T,  J.  Hera- 
path  of  England,  upon  some  obscure  marks 
found  upon  the  wrappers  of  mummies,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  the  compound  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  consequently  with  nitric  add. 
NITRE.    Bee  NrrBATKS. 
NITRIO  ACID.    See  NrraooBir. 
NITRITES.    BeeNiTBOOEN. 


NITROGEN  (Or.  Mrpar,  nitre,  and  yam, 
to  produce),  a  simple  gaseous  booy,  so  named 
from  its  being  an  essential  elem^t  of  nitric 
acid.  It  was  first  observed  in  1772  by  Dr. 
Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1775  shorn 
by  Lavoisier,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Scheele,  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmoqihae. 
Lavoisier  called  it  azote  (6r.  a  privatiTe,  oA 
C<»rh  Mfe},  on  account  of  its  not  supporting  res- 
piration. It  is  inert  in  its  properties,  P<mhh- 
mg  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color;  and  in  tin 
air,  of  which  it  forms  about  4  of  the  bnik,  it 
appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  duu^t,  tempenog 
the  too  energetic  qualities  of  the  oxygen.  (5e« 
Atmosphebe.^  It  is  designated  by  the  symbol 
N ;  its  equivalent  is  14 ;  and  its  weight  is  0.971S, 
air  being  1.0000.  It  has  never  been  lioocfied 
under  any  pressure ;  it  is  not  inflammahle,  ud 
burning  boidies  are  at  once  extingniahed  vbei 
immercMdd  in  it.  It  is  sparingly  absorbed  bj 
water,  of  which  100  parts  take  im  SH  pirti^ 
the  gas.  Nitrogen  is  widely  dimised  amoDg 
organic  bodies.  It  exists  in  ^most  everjnge- 
table  substance,  and  forms  a  consideraUepart 
of  what  are  known  as  the  nitat)genoQS  iiiiD- 
ciples  of  food,  as  albumen,  caseine,  animal  fib- 
rine, and  gluten.  It  is  also  an  essential  inp- 
dient  of  some  of  the  most  potent  medi^ 
And  poison^  as  quinia,  morphia,  prossio  add, 
and  strychnia.  With  hydrogen,  in  the  propor- 
tion Ht  N,  it  forms  the  compound,  ammcffiii; 
with  carbon,  cyanogen.  Its  compoonds  vitb 
oxygen,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  belov, 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  energetic  (toe- 
ter.  These  are  5  in  number,  as  fcSlcmi  1, 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  NO  ;  S,  deutoxidi  of 
nitrogen,  NOt;  8,  nitrous  acid,  NOs:  Ibypo- 
nitric  acid,  NO4;  6,  nitric  acid,  N0».— To 
procure  nitrogen,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  de- 
prive the  air  of  its  oxygen,  which  may  be  dooe 
by  various  methods,  as  by  burning  pboijiboiis 
in  a  bell  glass  of  lur ;  or  by  leaving  a  pie<«y 
phosphorus  several  days  in  the  glaas  ataodiii 
over  water ;  or  still  better,  by  paaang  air 
through  a  tube  partially  fiUed  with  coifff 
turnings  heated  to  redness.  It  is  also  liben^ 
when  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  diloriad. 
Considering  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  BitI^ 
gen  in  the  atmosphere,  it  wcrald  be  a  p^ 
acquisition  to  a^culture  could  some  mwd 
be  devised  of  eliminatinff  it  with  ecoDomyf  aw 
causing  it  to  form  with  hydrogen  ammooiacal 
compounds  which  could  be  used  in  tbe  place 
of  guano  and  other  manures.  It  would  al^ 
hi^y  advantageous  could  nitrc^n,  obtained 
from  the  same  souroe,  be  implied  to  tbe  pie; 
paration  of  cyanides,  in  the  manufaetanw 
Prussian  blue.  Attempts  which  have  bees 
made  to  effect  these  objects  have  failed,  ovnf 
to  the  inertness  of  nitrogen,  and  thed^Bestesi 
of  causing  it  to  enter  into  combination  vitfi 
hydrogen  and  witii  carbon.  A  ™^^_5S 
ever,  has  been  recently  announced  by  ww^ 
HM.  Marguerite  and  Sourdeval  have  ^i^*^ 
these  objects,  making  use  of  carbonate  <» 
barytes  as  the  c<»npound  for  fixing  the  oitn>- 
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g«ii  of  tlie  ur,  wbioh.  they  obtain  in  the  fonn 
of  cyanide  of  barinm.  From  the  cheapness  of 
the  natural  carbonate  and  of  the  procese,  it  is 
hoped  that  tiie  method  maj  prove  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  and  to 
the  manufacture  of  rrussian  blue.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  iron  filing 
and  some  coal  tar  and  saw  dust  is  calcined  m 
an  earthen  crucible  at  a  high  temperature, 
which  is  kept  up  for  some  time.  The  greater 
part  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  converted 
mto  anhydrous  barytes.  A  current  of  air  is 
then  made  to  traverse  slowly  the  porous  mass ; 
and  while  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide  as  the  air  passes  over  incandescent  char- 
coal, its  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  the  carbon 
and  barium  is  transformed  into  cyanogen,  and 

Eroduces  considerable  quantities  of  cyanide. 
r  the  mixture  be  cooled  while  protected  from 
the  air,  and  washed  with  boinng  water,  an 
abundant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  iron.  The  mix- 
ture is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  at  a  temperature  below  SOO"*  0. 
b  passed  through  it,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
decompose  the  cyanide  of  barium,  and  cause 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  to  imite  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  steam  to  form  ammonia.  The 
cheap  preparation  of  ammonia  b;*  this  process 
Boggests  also  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from 
this  product. — ^Nrrmo  Acid  is  the  most  impor- 
tant compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  others  named  above 
are  prepared.  The  add  was  known  to  the  al- 
chemists, but  its  composition  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Cavendish  in  1786.  It  is  developed  by 
the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  electrical  sparks  are  passed  through 
moist  air;  and  it  may  almost  always  be  detect- 
ed combined  with  ammonia  in  rain  water,  es- 
pecially after  a  thunder  storm.  It  occurs  in 
nature  also  in  the  mineral  salts  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  also  Imown  as  nitre  or 
saltpetre,  which  are  the  sources  whence  it  is 

grocured  in  large  quantities.  Its  composition 
I :  nitrogen  1  atom  =  14,  and  oxygen  5  atoms 
=  40 ;  or  in  100  parts,  nitrogen  26,  oxygen  74. 
In  this  state  uncombined  with  water  it  has 
been  obtained  by  M.  Deville  in  the  form  of 
MUiant,  transparent  crystals,  derived  from  the 
ri|^t  rhombic  prism,  which  melt  at  85^  and 
boil  at  118**  F.  With  this  exception  the  acid 
la  Jmown  only  in  combination  with  water.  In 
ita  most  concentrated  form,  containing  9^.72 


of  anhydrons  add  and  18.28  of  water,  it  has  a 
density  of  1.52,  boils  at  184^  F.,  and  freezes  at 
about— 40^  This  is  the  so  called  toning  nitric 
acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  expreraed  by 
the  formula,  NO»+HO.  By  distilling  it  with 
much  water  a  product  of  uniform  composition  la 
soon  obtained,  which  boils  at  258.4"*,  and  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  pure  acid  and  40  per  cent, 
of  water ;  its  density  is  1.42 :  and  its  oompodtion 
is  represented  by  the  formula,  N0i-|-4H0.  This 
acid  is  more  stable  in  character  than  the  fuming 
add,  which  tends  to  absorb  water  and  pass 
into  the  other.  Nitric  add  of  commerce,  com- 
monly known  as  aouafortas,  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  strength.  It  often  contains  f  water, 
and  is  of  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  ni- 
trous acid  or  the  other  lower  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. The  add  free  from  other  compounds  is 
colorless.  It  possesses  powerful  corrosive  prop- 
erties, turning  the  skin  and  all  animal  matters 
that  contdn  albumen  yellow;  and  owing  to 
this  property  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  dyeing 
wooUens  yellow,  and  is  also  used  as  a  cautery. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  its  oxygen  is 
separated,  nitric  acid  is  much  used  for  oxid- 
izmg  otber  bodies.  Most  of  the  metals  are 
thus  easily  attacked,  and  solutions  of  their  ox- 
ides obtained.  Some,  as  mercury,  copper,  and  , 
zinc,  are  acted  upon  with  great  violence  by  the 
concentrated  acid ;  others,  as  tin  and  iron,  are 
more  readily  oxidized  by  dilute  acid.  When 
the  acid  is  mixed  with  i  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  added  to  a  few  drops  of  an  essential 
oil,  as  of  turpentine,  violent  combustion  and 
explodon  take  place.  Bed-hot  diarooal  is  also 
thrown  into  bnUiant  combustion  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  of  the  acid.  When  some  vege- 
table substances,  as  li^ne,  starch,  &c.,  are 
treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  definite 
compounds  of  peculiar  character  are  produced 
without  development  of  violent  action.  P^>er 
is  thus  converted  into  a  tough  and  highly  in- 
flammable material,  and  cotton  into  the  so  called 
gun  cotton. — ^Nitric  add  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  with 
sulphuric  add.  In  the  small  way,  equal  parts 
of  the  salt  and  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  are  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  retort  and  heated ;  on  the 
larse  scale,  iron  retorts  are  used,  coated  within 
in  their  upper  parts  with  fire  day,  and  only  half 
the  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  used.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  being  cheaper  than  nitre,  andyidding  10 
per  cent,  more  nitric  acid,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  the  use  of  nitre  tiie  changes  that  take  place 
are  thus  repres^ted : 


101  =  l6qttlr.of  nltrttel  M=:le<i.  nltrie  Mid  (N0»: 
of  patort»(KO.NO.)  j-  4^^!^,  poUih  (K0)\^ 
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Nitric  acid  is  often  contaminated  with  sulphu-    may  be  freed  by  redistilling,  a  little  nitrate  of 
rie  and  hydrochloric  acids,  from  whicn  it    silver  being  introduced  to  retdn  the  sulphuric 
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add  and  chlorine  in  the  form  of  Insoluble  sul- 
phate and  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  chem- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  works  a  table  is  given 
of  the  foUowin^  form,  furnished  originaUjjr  bj 
Dr.  Ure,  hj  which  the  stren^  of  the  acid  is 
seen  hj  reference  to  its  specific  gravity : 


SFCr. 

Hydntod 

Dry  Mid 

sf  r. 

HydiatMl 

Dry  Mid 

Mid  in  100. 

InlOO. 

Mid  {0  100. 

la  100. 

1^ 

100 

79.700 

1.87 

46 

81669 

1.4T 

89 

70.988 

1.84 

41 

89.677 

145 

88 

M.105 

1.90 

85 

97.896 

1.41 

T8 

66.181 

1.17 

80 

98w910 

1.868.... 

68 

60.811 

1.11 

90 

16i940 

1.8 

61 

40.647 

1048.... 
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Kitrio  acid  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the 
chemical  arts  and  in  medicine.  Some  of  its 
uses  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  a  sol- 
vent of  most  of  the  metals,  and  combined  with 
hydrochloric  add  forms  the  aqua  regia  used 
for  dissolving  gold.  Its  solution  of  tin  is  used 
for  the  prepu^on  of  mordants  in  dyeing.  In 
engraving  it  serves  by  its  solvent  property  to 
etdi  the  plates  of  copper.  It  is  a  powerM 
caustic  in  surgeiy,  and  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to 
ulcers.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptio,  and,  largely  diluted  with  water,  forms 
a  beneficial  dnnk  in  typhoid  and  other  forms 
of  fever.  Its  vapor  is  a  powerftd  disinfectant, 
but  probably  inrorior  to  chlorine  for  this  pur- 
pose. Its  use  was  introduced  into  the  London 
hospitals  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Bmyth,  who  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  £5,000  from  the  British 
Earliament  The  vapor  is  generated  as  required 
y  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  powdered  nitre, 
which  is  placed  in  a  saucer  and  this  set  upon 
hot  sand  contained  in  an  earthen  vesseL  The 
concentrated  add  is  a  most  acrid  poison. — ^The 
salts  formed  by  nitric  add  are  called  nitrates. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  most  of  them 
fuse  r^idily,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat.  The  most  important  are  the  natural 
compounds  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  acid.  (See  Nitbates.)— The  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  acid  Just  de- 
scribed. Nitrous  acid  (NO4)  is  an  unstable 
compound,  known  by  its  deep  red  fbmes. 
These  are  generated  by  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  upon  copper  dippings,  the  deutox- 
ide  or  nitric  oxide  (NOt)  being  first  formed, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  absorbs 
more  oxygen.  It  is  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
fbming  nitric  acid  of  commerce  which  some- 
times imparts  to  this  red  fbmes.  Its  salts  are 
called  nitrites. — ^The  lowest  oxide  of  nitrogen, 
called  the  protoxide,  and  also  nitrous  oxide, 
possesses  some  properties  of  peculiar  interest 
The  gas  was  first  recognized  by  Friestley  In  1776. 
It  is  obtained  by  partially  deoxidizing  nitric  ox- 
ide by  means  of  iron  filings,  or  by  exposing  the 
salt  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort  to  a 
temperature  of  about  420''.  To  obtain  pure  gas, 
the  salt  should  be  free  from  chlorine,  and  the 
temperature  not  so  high  as  to  produce  white  va- 
pors. Nitrous  oxide  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no 
odor  or  color.    Its  density  is  1.627;  it  liquefies 


under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  46",  and  it 
still  lower  temperature  is  solidified.  Itsopporti 
combustion,  giving  even  increased  briUitncjto 
the  fiame  of  burning  bodies.  Its  duef  interot 
is  in  its  effect  upon  the  human  system  when 
respired,  which  has  given  to  it  the  lmbm  d 
exhilarating  and  laughing  gas.  It  prodoeei 
intoxicating  sensations,  generally  of  a  plesot 
nature,  often  leading  to  wild  and  exdrngnt 
actions.  The  effect  usually  pass^  off  in  aihort 
time  after  inhaling  the  gas;  but  m  cases tf 
individual  liable  to  a  rush  of  blood  tothebed, 
or  otherwise  affected  with  disease,  it  has  pro- 
duced serious  results.  Only  pure  gas  shooU 
ever  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  tl^mmuKd 
with  common  air.  This  peculiar  quiQity  of  ai- 
trous  oxide  was  first  observed  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  published  an  account  of  the  gas  in  1800L 
The  late  Hr.  Horace  Wells  of  Conneeticiit  ex- 
perimented with  it  as  an  ansssthetic  agent  be&n 
the  properties  of  ether  for  this  use  were  dis- 
covered. Water  charged  with  the  gas  has  been 
applied  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stixDiilaDt,«id 
diuretic.  In  cases  of  dogs  asphyxiated  or  poi- 
soned, it  has  been  found  when  iigected  into  tlie 
bowels  to  act  as  an  antidote  and  reririficr. 
(See  **  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joonal,* 
vols.  xlvi.  and  xlvii.) 

NITROUS  ACID.    See  NirBOonr. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.    See  NrraooEr. 

NITZSGH.  Kabl  Immakijsl,  a  German  theo- 
logian, son  01  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  soperinto- 
dent-general  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
bom  in  Boma,  Sept  21,  1787.  He  was  cdii- 
cated  at  Wittenberg,  and  studied  theology,  en- 
bracing  the  opinions  of  Schleiermacher  and  ^ 
more  liberal  school.  In  1817  he  became  pt>- 
fessor  in  the  new  theological  seminary  at  Be^ 
lin.  In  1822  he  accepted  a  position  in  Boob 
as  professor  and  university  preadier;  and  is 
1847  went  to  Berlin  as  the  succeeeor  of  Kv* 
heineke,  where  he  was  professor,  mureratj 
preacher,  and  member  of  the  high  consistorT. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  smaller  trei^ 
ises  on  dogmatics,  Ac, ;  and  among  bis  Itrgv 
works  are  :  Sy$tem  der  ChriiUtehen  Lan 
(Bonn,  1829 ;  6th  ed.,  1851 ;  translated  by  MoDt- 
gomery,  Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1849),  and  Prdr 
Usehe  Theohgie  (vols.  i.  and  IL,  jBonn,  1647- 
*8). — Gbeoob  WiLHELif,  a  German  philolo|i^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  WittenlNrg. 
Nov.  22,  1790.  He  studied  phUologym^ 
Lobeck  in  1810,  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  m  tbe 
war  of  liberation,  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and  after  his  return  became  co-rc^ 
of  the  Wittenberg  lyceunu  In  1816  be  «- 
changed  this  situation  for  that  of  anb-redor 
in  Zerbst,  in  1820  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of  ancW 
literature  at  Kiel,  where  he  devoted  binttw 
especially  to  the  philological  department  a 
June,  1852,  the  offices  and  salanes  of  Nitseb 
and  7  other  professors  were  declared  forfeit^; 
but  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  appos- 
ed professor  of  archa^loflv  in  Ldpsic  Be 
is  distinguished  as  the  able  opponent  of  x. 
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A.  Wolfs  theories  in  regard  to  the  qoems  of 
Homer.  His  chief  work,  DU  Sagenpoene  der 
Gridchen  (Bronswiok,  1852),  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  nomerons  writings,  are  devoted  to 
the  disonssion  of  that  question,  and  to  the  gen- 
eitJ  OTitioism  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

NIVERNAIS,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
now  mostly  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Nidvre.  It  was  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  hounded  K  E.,  £.,  and  S.  E.  hr 
Burgundy,  S.  and  8.  W.  hy  Bourhonnais,  W. 
by  Berry,  and  K  W.  hy  Orl^anais.  It  was 
snhdiyidcd  into  the  Yaux  or  vaUeys  of  Nevers, 
the  Donziois,  the  valleys  of  the  Tonne,  of  Hon- 
tenoison,  and  of  the  .Ainognes.  the  country  he- 
tween  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  Bazois,  and 
Morvan.  Its  ancient  inhahitants  were  the 
iBdui  and  Sequani,  and  it  was  afterward  suhject 
to  the  Franks.  In  the  10th  century  it  hecame 
Independent.    The  capital  was  Nevers. 

NIZAM,  and  Nizam's  Tbbbitobt.    See  Hy- 

PXBABAD. 

NOAH,  a  patriarch  in  hihlical  history,  son 
of  the  second  Lamech,  and  the  10th  in  descent 
from  AdauL  It  is  related  in  Genesis  that  he 
was  chosen  hy  Jehovah  on  account  of  his  piety 
to  he  the  father  of  the  new  race  of  men  that 
should  people  the  earth  after  the  flood.  He 
was  wamea  hy  God  of  the  approaching  deluge, 
and  huilt  an  ark  under  the  Almighty's  direc- 
tions, into  which  he  entered,  with  ms  family 
and  all  kinds  of  ammals.  The  flood  came,  and 
mil  Uving  things  perished  save  those  preserved 
in  the  ark.  ioter  the  waters  had  subsided  and 
the  dry  land  began  to  appear,  the  ark  rested 
on  ICount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  where  Noah 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  accepted 
it  and  made  a  covenant  with  hun,  ratifying  it 
hy  the  sign  of  a  rainbow  in  the  clouds.  Noah 
then  ^^  began  to  be  a  husbandman ;''  he  planted 
a  vineyard,  *^  and  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  was 
drunken,  and  was  uncovered  within  his  tenf 
His  son  Ham  ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his 
fither,  but  his  two  other  sons,  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth,  with  filial  respect  covered  him  with  a 
garment  When  Noah  awoke  and  knew  what 
bad  happened  to  him,  he  blessed  Shem  and  Ja- 
l^ethj  but  cursed  Oanaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  pro- 
phesymg  of  him  that  he  would  be  a  servant 
of  servants  to  his  brethren.  By  some  there  is 
tiiought  to  be  a  coincidence  between  the  his- 
tory of  Noah  and  the  traditions  of  many  other 
nations,  viz. :  the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Oh^deans, 
the  Phrygian  No^  the  Manes  of  the  Lydians, 
and  the  Deucalion  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Deluos.) 

NOAH,  HoBDBOAi  Manuel,  an  American 
author  and  Journalist,  of  Jewish  origin,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  July  19, 1786,  died  in  New  York, 
March  22, 1851.  He  early  attempted  to  learn 
a  mechanical  business,  but  left  it  for  the  study 
of  law,  literature,  and  politics.  He  removed 
to  Charleston.  S.  C,  and  in  1811  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  XT.  S.  consul  to  R^  and 
two  years  afterward  consul  to  Tunis,  with  a 
mlsrion  to  Algiers.  The  Vessel  in  which  he 
made  the  passage  out  was  taken  by  a  Britidi 


man-of-war,  and  Mr.  Noah  was  detained  a  pris* 
oner  in  England  for  several  weeks.  On  return- 
ing in/l819,  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
^^  Travels  in  England,  France,  Spmn,  and  the 
Barbary  States,  from  1818  to  1816"  (8vo.,  New 
York).  Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  Yori^ 
he  became  editor  of  a  democratic  journal  called 
the  "National  Advocate,"  and  was  subsequently 
elected  sheriff  of  the  cit^  and  county.  In  1826, 
the  "  Advocate"  having  been  given  up,  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  "  New  York  Enquirer," 
which  was  afterward  united  with  the  "  Morn- 
ing Oourier"  to  form  the  "Courier  and  En- 
quirer." In  1884  he  began « a  daily  newroaper 
called  the  "Evening  Star,"  which  was  finally 
merged  in  the  "  Diuly  Tunes."  In  July,  1842, 
he  founded  another  dEuly,  caUed  the  "  Union  f* 
and  in  1644  he  commenced  the  "  Weekly  Mes- 
senger," which  was  soon  merged  in  the  "Sun- 
day limes,"  and  for  which  he  wrote  until  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Mijor  Noah, 
as  he  was  always  called,  at  one  time  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  settlement  of  the  Jews  on 
Grand  island  in  the  Niagara  river;  and  in  his 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1820  for  its  purchase,  he  recounted  the  indig- 
nities that  nation  had  endured,  the  benefits  that 
had  accrue^  to  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Germany  from  their  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  United 
States  if  his  people  could  exchange  "the  whips 
and  scorns  of  Europe,  AsU,  and  Africa  for  the 
liffht  of  liberty  and  civilization"  in  America. 
I^e  scheme  fuled,  however,  as  the  European 
rabbis  were  not  satisfied  as  to  his  daim  to  be 
the  leader  of  Israel ;  and  no  trace  of  the  "  city" 
was  left  but  a  monument  of  brick  and  wood, 
with  the  following  inscription,  preceded  by  a 
text  from  Deuteronomy:  "Ararat,  a  city  of 
Beftige  for  the  Jews.  |*ounded  by  Mordecai 
M.  Noah,  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  6586  (Sept 
1825),  and  in  the  50th  year  of  American  Inae- 
pendence."  This  monument  has  mnce  disap- 
peared. He  held  for  a  brief  period,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor,  tiie  office  of  Judge 
of  the  court  of  sessions,  was  at  one  time  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  at  various 
times  held  other  appointments  in  the  gift  of 
his  political  friends.  In  1845  he  delivered  a 
discourse  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
published  a  collection  of  his  newspaper  essays, 
entitled  "Gleanings  from  a  Gathered  Harvest" 
(12mo.,  New  York).  He  also  published  a 
"Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher"  r8vo., 
New  York,  1840),  and  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral succcMfhl  dramas. 

NOAILLES,  HousB  of,  a  noble  French 
family  of  Limousin,  tracing  its  origin  back  to 
the  10th  century.  Its  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers are  the  following:  I.  Aktoiks,  bom  in 
1504,  died  in  1562.  He  served  as  a  soldier  and 
diplomatist  under  Francis  I.,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Geresole  in  1544,  was 
created  grand  admiral  of  France  by  Henry  H. 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  England,  and  negotiated  the  truce 
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ofYanxcelle8inl666.  Bis  NigoeiatumB  en  Af^ 
aleterre,  as  well  as  those  of  his  brother  Philippe, 
bishop  of  Acqs,  and  one  of  the  most  skilfiil  di- 
plomatists of  his  time,  were  published  by  the 
abb6  Vertot  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1768).  II.  Loms 
Aktoikb,  bom  in  1651,  died  in  1720.  He  be- 
came archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695  and  cardinal 
in  1700.  In  the  controversy  between  Bossnet 
and  F6n41on,  he  at  first  tried  to  act  as  a  medi- 
ator, and  then  sided  with  the  former.  His  want 
of  decision  in  the  matter  of  Qnesners  doctrines 
and  the  bnll  UnxgenituM^  which  he  subscribed 
only  a  few  monUis  before  his  death,  kept  np 
religions  agiti^onin  his  diocese;  bnt  be  was 
a  man  of  unbounded  charity,  and  during  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1709  sent  all  his  silver  plate 
t(f  the  mint,  and  distributed  the  price  among 
the  poor  of  Paris.  He  rebuilt  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  adorned  the  cathedj^  of 
Notre  bame.  IE.  Akke  Jttlbs,  elder  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
bom  in  1650,  died  in  1708.  He  served  against 
the  Spaniards  in  1667,  and  during  the  war 
against  Holland  in  1672.  Being  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Lanffuedoc,  he  evinced  great  lenity, 
toward  the  Oalvinists  when  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked  by  Louis  XTV.  in  1685.  In  1689 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  sent  to  aid  the  revolted  Catalans,  took 
several  Spanish  towns,  and  defeated  the  Bpan- 
i^  royalists  in  1694.  lY.  Adbxks  Maubiob, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  1678,  died  in 
1766.  He  first  served  in  Spain  under  his  father, 
and  under  the  duke  of  V  end^me,  accompa- 
nied Philip  of  Ai\jou  when  he  went  to  Spain 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  and  rendered 
valuable  services  to  that  prince.  Louis  XIY. 
bestowed  upon  him  the  ruik  of  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1715,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency. 
In  1718,  under  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  became 
president  of  the  council  of  finance,  compelled 
the  dishonest  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  to 
make  restitution,  and  opposed  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  John  Law.  He  resumed  military  service 
in  1788,  won  tjie  rank  of  marshal  at  tiie  siege 
of  Philippsburg,  and  expeUed  the  German 
troops  from  Worms  in  1764.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  he  was  defeated  at 
Dettingen,  in  1748.  by  George  H.  of  England. 
He  then  entered  the  council  of  state,  and  as 
ambassador  to  Spain  in  1746  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts.  His  Mi- 
moires  were  published  by  the  abb6  Millot  (6 
vols.  12mo.,  1777).  Y.  Loins  Mabie,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  bora  in  1756,  died  Jan.  9, 
1804.  ^ing  a  younger  son,  he  bore  the  title 
of  viscount  He  joined  the  lYench  expedition 
which  sailed  to  aseist  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry in  several  engagements.  He  took  the 
popular  side  in  the  French  revolution  of  1789. 
proposed  the  renunciation  by  the  nobles  of  all 
their  feudal  privileges  (Aug.  4),  and  laid  be- 
fore the  constituent  assemUy  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  army,  wluch  was  adopted* 


On  the  king^s  fiight  to  Yareuies  he  tookfti 
oath  to  the  nation,  and  served  in  a  nulhiiy 
capacity  on  the  northem  frontier ;  bat  qd  tbe 
imprisonment  of  the  king  he  refflgned  Ids  coib- 
mission  and  retired  to  En^and.  Ait^rtle 
18th  Brumaire  he  retumed  to  Frasoe,  rCd- 
tered  the  army,  was  sent  as  brigadier-gfood 
to  St.  Domingo,  was  wounded  in  cqttanDga 
English  sloop  of  war,  and  was  taken  to  EtTn, 
where  he  died.  YI.  Paul,  duke  of;  bora  Ja 
4, 1 802.  The  offspring  of  a  younger  bnaditf 
the  family,  he  inherited  the  tide  ci&akt  fitn 
his  uncle,  who  died  in  1828.  He  to(^  Ini  Kd 
in  the  cnamber  of  peers  in  1827,  and  kept  it 
after  the  revolution  of  1880,  though  he  m 
an  adherent  of  the  eiiled  Bourbons.  In  1848 
he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  elected  to 
the  French  academy,  as  successor  to  CHten> 
briand.  He  is  the  author  of  a  WtUin  ii 
Mme.  ds  MainUwm  (2  vols.  8to.,  1848),  md 
an  Eitai  mr  la  mawm  roydU  de  8L  Qur.bi 
privately  printed  and  afterward  published  m 
an  enlainged  form  in  1856. 

NOBILITY  (Lat  nobiUtad),  a  da»  of  p6^ 
sons  elevated  by  hereditary  rank  above  tba 
mass  of  the  people.  The  ori^  of  thii  insti- 
tution is  very  remote,  as  it  is  found  esitiK 
antong  almost  every  peoDle  at  the  dawn  ol 
history.  The  earliest  nobility  seems  to  hire 
been  priestly  in  character,  as  for  inBtancetk 
Brahmins  of  India.  Among  the  Bomass,  ^ 
patrician  Deonilies  who  foraied  the  doUK^ 
had  for  a  Ions  period  the  exdnslTe  right  to 
exercise  priestly  functions.  The  ancient  Off- 
mans,  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Normana,  Dim> 
Swedes,  and  other  northem  nations,  seen  it 
first  to  have  had  no  other  hereditary  noUfi^ 
than  the  members  of  the  royal  familjT^ 
were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Odin  ud 
other  deities.  The  present  nobility  of  Gernufflr 
and  Scandinavia  was  founded  chiefly  by  duB' 
tary  chieftains  in  the  middle  ages.  Here^ti* 
ry  nobility  is  said  to  have  be«i  confinwdii 
^-ance  by  Hugh  Capet  toward  the  doee  of  4e 
10th  century,  and  it  was  ftilly  established  ii 
England  by  William  the  Norman  in  thelltk 
century.  Sir  James  Lawrence,  in  his  "  Kofeil- 
ity  of  the  British  Gentry,"  says  that  arms  ii« 
the  criterion  of  nobility,  and  that  whoeTerbis 
a  E^ield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  the  nortk- 
em  and  eastern  oountries  of  Europe,  Gennanyi 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Polan^  and  Bim- 
gary,  the  titles  of  nobility  descend  to  aB  w 
male  posterity  and  to  all  the  unmanied  femtltf 
of  the  family ;  but  in  France,  Spain,  Fortngi]} 
and  Great  Britain,  the  titles  descend  (olj^ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture.  InGre^ 
Britain  the  nobility  consists  of  the  in  ma 
of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  biwa 
Baronets,  knights,  and  the  younger  ^^^^^ 
peers  are  classed  only  among  the  gentry,  Thue 
on  the  continent  they  would  be  held  asnowe. 

NOBLE.  L  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ohio,  drm^^ 
Wills,  Seneca,  and  Duck  creeks;  area,  abort 
400  so.  m.  It  way  formed  in  1861  fttmlMo^ 
gan,  Monroe,  and  Guernsey  counties.  It  has  tf 
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undnUdiur  and  billy  snr&oe,  and  is  well  tim- 
bered and  fertile.  It  contains  quarries  of 
boilding  stone  and  extensiye  cool  mines.  Oapi- 
tal,  Sarabsville.  II.  A  K.  £.  oo.  of  Ind.,  drain- 
ed by  i^khart  and  Tippecanoe  rivers;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,887.  The  prodactions 
in  1860  were  206,295  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
69,802  of  wheat,  66,715  of  oats,  21,625  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  2,487  tons  of  baj.  There  were  5 
chnrches,  and  1,644  pupils  attending  puUic 
■ohools.  Oapital,  Albion. 

KOBLE,  bAMUsL,  an  Ei^lish  clergyman  and 
Author,  bom  in  London,  March  4, 1779,  died 
there,  Auff.  27,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Noble,  a  bookseller  and  author,  was 
tftught  Latin  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
was  fwprenticed  to  an  engrayer.  In  the  last 
jear  of  Ids  apprenticeship  he  became  aoquaiuted 
with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  in  March, 
1601,  was  bi^tized  into  the  New  Jerusalem 
church.  He  mmiediately  took  an  aotiye  part 
in  ^reading  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  and  in  1810  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  London  society  for  printing  and 
pabliBhing  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.  In 
that  capacity  he  superintended  through  the 
press  erery  work  which  it  published,  beside 
making  several  translations  and  revisions.  In 
1812  he  assisted  in  founding  the  **  Intellectual 
Bepository*'  (monthly),  the  leading  Sweden- 
borgian  Journal  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he 
WAS  editor  for  26  years;  he  was  also  a  very 
large  contributor  to  it.  During  this  period  he 
steadily  pursued  his  profession  of  engraver,  in 
which  he  attained  a  nigh  rank  and  received  a 
considerable  income.  In  1820  he  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  for 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  diligent 
atody  of  the  Hebrew  and  Qreek  Scriptures,  and 
Bucoeeded  Dr.  GhurchiU  as  pastor  of  the  lisle 
street  sodety,  with  which  ne  remained  con- 
nected till  his  death.  He  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher.  In  1824  he  delivered  a 
oonrse  of  lectures  in  vindication  of  the  Scnip- 
tores  from  infidel  objections,  which  he  after- 
ward enlarged  and  published  under  the  title 
of  '*  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." 
Sobaequently  he  aelivered  at  Norwich  anotiier 
course  of  lectures,  which  was  also  published 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Jthe 
Doctrines  of  the  Kew  Church."  These  two 
works  are  now  ranked  among  the  standard 
poblicaticms  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and 
bave  passed  through  several  editions  in  England 
and  the  United  Stotes.  In  1846  he  pubushed 
A  volume  of  lectures  on  the  *^  Important  Doc- 
trines of  the  Trae  Ohristian  Re%ion,"  and  in 
1848  A  volume  of  sermons  entitled  *^The  Di- 
vine Law  of  the  Ten  Oommandments  Explained 
according  to  both  its  Literal  and  its  Spiritual 
Sense."  His  last  work  was  a  new  translation 
<^8wedenbon^s  '^  Heaven  and  HelL" 

HODAWAY.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded 
Jf*  by  Iowa  And  W.by  the  NodAWAy  river,  And 


drained  by  the  Little  Platte  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Two  river;  area,  710  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1866,  4,772,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  167,118  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  10,208  of  wheat,  16,485  of  oats,  7,487 
of  wool,  and  64  tons  of  hay.  Oapital,  Maryville. 
NODDY,  the  common  name  of  the  birds  of 
the  tern  family  included  in  the  genus  anoiti 
(Leach).  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head, 
strong,  with  the  culmen  curved  gradually  to 
the  acute  tip,  and  a  distinct  angle  to  the  lower 
mandible;  wings  lon^  and  pointed,  the  1st 
quill  the  longest;  tail  long  and  graduated; 
tard  rather  short  and  slender;  toes  long,  and 
united  by  a  full  web ;  hind  toe  long  and  slen- 
der; daws  curved  and  sharp.  The  only  spe- 
dLes  on  our  coast  is  the  A.  itolidtu  ^Leach),  16 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  82 
inches,  the  bill  1},  and  the  weight  4)  oz. ;  the 
front  of  the  head  is  grayish  white,  with  a  black 

Xt  over  and  before  the  eyes;  the  rest  of  the 
ma^  sooty  brown,  except  the  primaries 
and  tail,  which  are  brownish  black;  the  bill  is 
blsK^  tne  iris  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dull 
brownish  red.  They  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic,  whence 
they  proceed  early  in  May  to  the  Florida  keys 
to  breed;  the  nests  are  made  of  twigs  and 
grass  on  bushes  or  low  trees,  several  in  com- 
pany; the  eggs  are  8,  2  by  If  inches,  reddish 
yellow  with  duU  red  and  nurplish  spots  and 
patches,  and  are  considerea  excellent  as  food. 
Several  other  species  are  described,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropical  seas,  where  they  are  seen 
very  fer  from  land.  They  generally  breed  in 
large  flocks,  and  in  some  places  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  excellent 
swimmers  and  rapid  fliers;  not  seeing  very 
well  at  night,  thev  are  frequently  caught  at  this 
time,  when  tiiey  have  alignted  on  the  spars  of 
pas^ig  vessels ,  they  are  leas  shy  than  other 
terns. 

NODE,  the  pomt  at  which  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  comet  intersects  the  ecliptic,  or  i^ 
whicb  the  orbit  of  a  sateUite  cuts  that  of  its 
primary.  The  ascending  node  is  where  the 
plimet,  comet,  or  satelHte  crosses  from  S.  to 
N.,  the  descending  node  where  it  crosses  from 
N,  to  S. ;  and  a  line  joining  the  two  is  called 
the  line  of  the  nodes. 

NODIEB,  Ohables,  a  French  writer,  bom 
in  Besanyon,  April  9,  1788,  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
26,  1844.  When  he  was  scarcely  18  years  old 
he  pubMied  a  disquiation  upon  the  *^  Use  of 
Antenn®  in  Insects,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  a  connection  between  those  organs 
imd  the  sense  of  hearing.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1801,  and  published  several  novels  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems :  but  having  written  a  satin-; 
oal  ode  entitied  ta  NapoUone^  in  which,  two 
Tears  before  the  establishment  of  the  enmire, 
he  denounced  the  imperial  aspirations  of  the 
first  consul,  he  was  for  a  few  months  incarcer- 
ated at  Ste.  Pelagic.  Returning  to  Besan^on 
after  his  release,  he  became  a  proof  reader, 
and  afterward  a  print  oolorist.    Throng  the 
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influence  of  Jean  Debry,  prefect  of  Doabs,  he 
wfts  appointed  professor  of  literature  atl>51e, 
whence  he  remoTcd  to  Laybach,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  pnblio  librarian,  and  afterward 
edited  a  newspaper.  The  events  of  1814  re- 
called him  to  France ;  he  welcomed  the  retom 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  advocated  their  cause  in 
various  newspapers,  chiefl j  in  the  Journal  dei 
tUbati,  to  which  he  was  for  a  while  attached  as 
a  regular  contributor.  In  1 824  he  was  appoint- 
ed Hbradan  at  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  and  his 
rooms  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  fiiends,  including  many  of  the  young 
writers  of  the  day.  This  period  was  the  zenith 
of  his  literary  fame ;  and  although  the  French 
academy  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  so  called 
romantic  school  toward  which  he  had  a  lean- 
ing, he  was  in  1888  elected  a  member  of  this 
learned  society.  He  was  distinguished  at  onoe 
as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  an  entomologist  and  a 
publicist,  a  ^ammarian,  a  bibliographer,  and 
a  novelist.    His  works  are  very  voluminous. 

N0£,  Aidbis.    See  Ohah. 

NOEL,  Baptist  WmoTHESLET,  an  English 
der^man,  bom  July  10, 1799.  He  is  a  son  of 
&^  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Gainsborough.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  being  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  queen,  and  occupying  the  pulpit  of  St 
John's,  Bedford  row,  London,  a  proprietary 
ohapel.  He  was  also  an  active  promoter  of  city 
missions,  and  other  organizations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  i>oor.  In  1849  he  withdrew  from  the 
estabUsned  church,  and  joined  the  Baptists. 
Since  his  change  of  sentiment  he  has  beenpas- 
tor  of  John  street  chapel,  Bedford  row.  He  is 
stUl  active  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  be- 
nevolence, and  his  eloquence  has  given  great 
weight  to  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  charity 
and  reform.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
a  movement  for  the  reformation  of  prostltntes. 
His  published  works  are  :  *^  Sermons  preached 
at  the  Ohapels  Royal  of  St.  James  and  White- 
hall ;"  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Switzerland  in  the 
Summer  of  1847;"  "The  Gospel  of  the  Grace 
of  God,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Meditations ;" 
"Ohristian  Missions  to  Heathen  Nations;" 
"  Case  of  the  Free  Church  in  Sootiand  ;"  "Es- 
says on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State"  (1848) ; 
"  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism"  (1849) ;  "  Essay 
on  the  Eternal  Act  of  Baptism"  (I860) ;  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1861);  and 
"  Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme." 

NOLA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  16  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Naples,  and  7  m.  N.  from  Mt.  Vesuvius ;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  dties 
of  Campania,  and  was  powerftd  enough  in  827 
B.  C.  to  send  2,000  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Pal»- 
polis  and  Neapolis  against  the  Romans,  to 
whom  it  became  subject  in  818.  Hannibal 
made  three  attempts  to  take  possession  of 
Nola,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  by  Maroel- 
lus.    Immense  numbers  of  andent  coins  have 


been  discovered  at  Nola,  and  iti  sefnUnii 
have  supplied  innumerable  Etruscan  Tases  to 
the  museums  of  Europe ;  and  in  its  own  mo- 
^um  is  preserved  the  celebrated  Owa  ist- 
scription  called  the  e^?ptit  ^M2aii«i.  The  on- 
peror  Augustus  and  his  general  Mtfcus  Agr^ 
both  died  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  the  }nS- 
place  of  Giordano  Bruno.  St.  PaoliDiit  wii 
bishop  of  Nola  in  the  6th  century,  and  to  Mm 
is  attributed  the  first  introduction  of  (kmA 
bells ;  whence  tiie  names  nola  and  eamfm 
applied  to  them  in  the  middle  ages.  It  ii  itiU 
an  episcopal  see. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  (Lat,  to  be  nnvil&ig 
to  prosecute),  a  law  term  derived,  as  most  ki 
terms  are,  worn  those  andont  days  vhen  ifl 
law  proceedings  and  records  were  in  Lftm. 
It  meant  that  the  plaintiff  declared  in  eoct 
and  entered  upon  the  record  that  he  would  m 
longer  prosecute  his  suit  In  civil  cssei,  Hk 
is  superseded  in  modem  times  by  a  noomai; 
but  when  a  plaintiff  enters  a  nonsoit,  espeda^ 
if  he  does  this  by  order  of  court,  he  is  idfl 
sometimes  said  to  be  "noL  i^xmU**  JU 
imM0^»  is  very  common  in  eriminsl  eisei  It 
is  entered  by  the  officer  who  acts  for  the  gor- 
emment,  when,  from  insofiSciency  of  eTidm 
or  other  reasons,  he  is  unwUling  to  prea  t^ 
trial  any  farther.  He  may  do  tiiis,  genenDj, 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  But  it  pib 
the  defendant,  or  accused  par^,  to  thisdiM* 
vantage  :  if  he  has  a  verdict  in  his  firor,  be 
cannot  be  tried  again  for  that  offence;  bat  if 
noUe  pro9efui  is  entered,  he  may  be  indielai 
and  tried  again  at  any  time  for  tiie  m»dr 
fence.  He  would  prefer  therefore  a  ver&t  ii 
his  &vor ;  but  this  he  ought  not  to  have,  if  he 
would  escape  now  by  a  merely  acddentil  ab- 
sence of  testimony.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
obvious  that  he  could  be  fidrly  tried  dot,  od 
would  probably  be  acquitted,  it  would  notbi 
Just  to  permit  the  government  to  hdd  tb 
power  of  accusation  and  trial  over  hhn  indefi- 
nitely. In  some  of  the  states  there  are  itif- 
utes,  or  rules  of  court,  intended  to  meet  tbis 
diflSculty;  and  practical  mischief  seldom  ariM 
from  it,  as  a  noUe  prosequi  would  not  he  ca- 
tered by  government  against  the  wiahei  of  a 
defendant,  without  unquestionable  reaaona. 

NOLLEKENS,  Joseph,  an  Endiah  seobtor, 
bom  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1787,  Sed  April  ft 
1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Frands  Joseph  M 
lekens,  a  Flemish  painter  of  some  refNiteaK- 
tied  in  London,  and  acquired  Uie  elemenia  d 
his  art  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Scheena- 
kers,  where  he  labored  with  great  aasidmtj, 
repeatedly  gaining  prizes  offered  for  competi- 
tion bythe  society  of  arts.  In  Mb  23d  year  be 
visited  Rome,  and  during  an  active  career  ^^ 
of  10  years  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gre^ 
reputation  he  subsequentiy  enjoyed,  and  addm 
considerably  to  his  pecuniary  resourcee,  wl^ 
had  previously  been  meagre.  Oarrick  aod 
Sterne  were  among  his  first  sitters,  and  bii 
bust  of  the  latter  in  terra  cotta  he  alwaja  n- 
garded  as  one  of  his  most  suooeasfiDl  woiia. 
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He  abo  ezecated  a  number  of  gronps  and  ideal 
pieces  of  the  ordinarj  dassio  type,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  which  was  the  ^*  Mercury  and  Venus 
chiding  Cupid/'  and  conducted  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness in  repairing  and  vamping  up  fragments  of 
Antique  ert;atuary.  Ketuminff  to  London  in 
1770,  he  opened  a  studio  in  Mortimer  street, 
and,  aided  hj  the  patronage  of  George  IIL, 
who  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and  other  influ- 
ential persons,  he  embarked  in  a  professional 
career  of  unvarying  prosperity,  wnich  ended 
only  with  his  life.  His  strength  lay  in  his 
portrait  busts,  which  were  distinguished  by 
accuracy  of  likeness,  a  refined  expression,  and 
great  delicacy  of  execution.  He  accordingly 
confined  Imnself  chiefly  to  this  branch  of  his 
art,  producing  during  the  last  50  years  of  his 
life  an  immense  number  of  heads,  and  number- 
ing among  his  sitters  Pitt,  Fox,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  duke  of  York,  Lords 
Gastlereagh,  Erskine,  Egremont,  and  liverpool, 
Canning,  Percival,  Benjamin  West,  and  other 
eminent  men.  He  also  found  leisure  to  work 
ont  a  number  of  Yenuses,  Dianas,  Bacchuses, 
and  dmilar  subjects,  highly  esteemed  in  their 
thne,  but  too  deficient  in  imagination  and  too 
evidently  imitated  from  the  antique  to  com- 
mand much  attention  at  the  present  day.  Of 
this  dass  of  pieces  he  considered  his  ^^  Venus 
anointing  her  Hair"  his  chef  cTcsuvre.  He  oc- 
cadonally  essayed  monumental  sculpture  with 
BQcoess,  and  executed  a  well  known  statue 
of  Pitt  for  Cambridfi^.  He  was  of  penurious 
habits,  and  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at 
£200,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  left  to 
his  firieuds  Prancis  Palmer  and  Francis  Douce, 
the  antiquary.  In  1772  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy.  His  life  was  written  by 
hispnpil,  J.  T.  Smith  (2  vols.,  London,  1828). 

IfOLLET,  Jkak  Antoinb,  abb6.  a  French  nat- 
ural philosopher,  born  at  Pimpre,  near  Noyon, 
Nov.  17, 1700,  died  in  Paris,  April  25, 1770.  He 
studied  for  the  church,  and  received  deaoon^s 
orders,  but  devoted  his  Hfe  to  science.  Li  con- 
junction with  Du  Fay  he  made  electricity  the 
^>ecial  object  of  his  researches,  being  assisted 
by  B^nmur,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
laboratory.  He  asserted  that  by  the  agency  of 
electricity  he  had  succeeded  in  makin^^  plants 
grow  faster  and  produce  shoots  earher.  Li 
1739  he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  chair  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  was  afterward  successively  teacher 
of  physics  and  natural  history  to  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  and  professor  in  the  military 
schools  at  La  Fdre  ana  M^zi^res.  His  lectures 
and  writings  aided  greatly  in  spreading  the 
taste  for  scientific  studies  in  France. 

NOMENOLATURE,  Chemical,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  terms  used  in  chemistry.  For  a  science 
which,  like  chemistry,  seeks  to  study  the  com- 
posiUon  of  iJl  material  substances  and  to  clas- 
nfy  these  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic 
properties  of  their  coniponents,  the  importance 
of  ar  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  must  be 
VOL.  xn. — ^25 


i^parent  to  every  one.  In  truth,  few  events 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  chemical  science 
which  have  exerted  a  more  beneficial  infiuence 
upon  its  progress  than  the  adoption  of  the  ad- 
mirable method  of  nomenclature  brought  for- 
ward by  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  1782,  modified 
by  a  committee  of  the  French  academy,  of 
which  Lavoisier  was  chairman,  in  1787,  and 
published  under  the  auspi<^  of  the  acade- 
my in  a  volume  entitled  Methods  ds  namenclor 
ture  chimique  (Paris,  1787).  Several  chemists 
had  previously  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
the  indefinite  and  irrational  names  adopted  by 
the  alchemists,  and  had  perceived  the  impor- 
tance of  designating  compound  bodies  by  the 
names  of  their  components ;  but  no  satisfactoiy 
general  system  had  till  then  been  devised. 
Ais  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Ghsmistbt,  tlie  circumstances  attending  the 
introduction  of  Guyton  de  Morveau^s  system 
were  such  that  it  soon  came  into  generfd  use. 
No  better  evidence  of  its  original  merit  can  be 
offered  than  the  fact  that  it  is  still  employed, 
having  undergone  no  essential  change,  although 
the  domain  of  the  science  has  been  immensely 
increased  since  its  introduction,  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  theoretical 
views  nbw  entertained  and  those  advanced  by 
its  founders. — ^It  should  be  mentioned  at  start- 
ing that  the  system  of  nomenclature  here  to  be 
described  is  so  intimately  connected  with  cer- 
tain theoretical  views  of  the  constitution  of 
compound  bodies,  that  any  treatise  upon  it 
must  become  also  in  a  measure  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  clasmfication  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  main  feature  of  the  system  con- 
sists in  forming  in  a  simple  and  uniform  man- 
ner the  name  of  any  and  every  compound  from 
the  names  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  elements  alone  are  subject  to  no 
rule,  their  names  depending  entirely  upon  the 
choice  of  the  discoverer.  It  is  true  tiiat  the 
framers  of  the  nomenclature  sought  in  several 
instances  to  express  some  one  prominent  prop- 
erty of  the  element  by  means  of  its  name,  as 
in  the  case  of  oxygen  (Gr.  o^vr,  acid,  and  ycy- 
Mia>,  to  generated  which  was  thought  to  be  *^  a 
principle  necessary  to  acidity,"  or  hvdrogen 
(Gr.  vdoip,  water,  and  yt¥va<a).  But  these  at- 
tempts were  confined  to  the  elements  which 
at  that  time  had  been  recently  discovered ;  the 
common  names  of  all  the  well  known  metals, 
alkalies,  d^.,  having  been  retained.  Of  the 
elements  which  have  since  been  discovered, 
some  have  been  named  in  allusion  to  striking 
peculiarities,  as  chlorine  (yX«i>poff,  green),  iodine 
(ftwdi/ff,  violet),  &c.  For  tne  most  part,  how- 
ever, names  devoid  of  any  chemical  significance 
have  been  chosen,  the  propriety  of  which 
course  is  now  very  generally  admitted  by 
chemists.  In  choosing  the  name  of  an  ele- 
ment,'it  is  important  only  that  it  shall  be  well 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  compound  names. 
In  accordance  with  Davy^s  suggestion,  the 
names  of  the  more  recentiy  discovered  metals 
have  /eeeived  a  common  termination  um^  as 
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potassium,  platinum,  &c.  The  idea  of  applying 
some  one  uniform  termination  to  each  of  the 
members  of  a  natural  group  had  previously 
been  suggested  by  Bergman,  m)m  whom  it  was 
adopted  also  by  the  French  nomenclaturists, 
who  proposed  that  the  names  of  metals  should 
all  terminate  in  e,  asplatine.  euivre,  &c.  The 
names  of  another  class  of  elements  terminate 
in  tne,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &o. — ^The  elements 
are  diyided  into  two  classes,  metals  and  non- 
metallic  bodies  (metalloids).  The  metals  all 
possess  certain  analogous  characteristic  proper- 
ties. The  class  of  metalloids,  however,  in- 
cludes several  quite  distinct  groups  of  elements. 
As  a  rule,  those  elements  whose  chemical  prop- 
erties are  mudi  alike  rarely  unite  with  each 
other  to  form  well  defined  chemical  compounds ; 
thus  the  products,  termed  alloys,  obtamed  by 
melting  a  metal  with  another  which  closelv  re- 
sembles it,  are  in  many  cases  mere  isomorphous 
mixtures,  the  components  of  which  are  united 
with  but  feeble  aflO^ty.  It  should  be  mention- 
ed in  passing  tiiat  these  cases  of  weak  aflBnity 
have  always  been  so  many  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  existing  system  of  nomenclature,  and  have 

S'ven  rise  through  it  to  one  of  the  greatest 
ults  of  the  present  chemical  epoch,  viz. :  a 
tendency  to  ignore  altogether,  or  at  best  to 
keep  out  of  view,  all  compounds  which  are  not 
clearly  defined,  fixed,  and  so  to  say  intelligible ; 
in  short,  all  tnose  which  cannot  be  readily 
named  and  classified  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing theories ;  and  very  many  such  have  been 
observed  even  in  the  domain  of  the  so  called 
inorganic  chemistry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strongest  afiSnities  are  generally  exerted  be- 
tween bodies  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
exhibit  the  greatest  differences. — When  two 
elements  of  unlike  properties  combine  with 
each  other,  the  product  is  termed  a  binary 
compound.  Binary  oompomids  are  divided  into 
three  ffreat  classes,  acios,  bases,  and  in^Ufifer- 
ent  bodies.  The  last  have  but  littie  chemical 
activity.  Acids  and  bases,  however,  possess 
unlike  properties,  and,  although  they  do  not 
combine  with  the  elements,  still  manifest  a 
great  ^position  to  unite  on^  with  the  other. 
Ternary  compounds,  or  salts,  are  thus  formed. 
When  an  acia  has  taken  up  as  much  of  any  one 
base  as  it  can  dissolve,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated, 
the  dissimilar  properties  of  the  acid  and  base 
having  neutralized  each  other.  The  resultinff 
Bali  possesses  new  properties  unlike  those  of 
its  components,  havmg  usually  but  little  afiSnity 
for  other  substances ;  but  some  salts  can  unite 
with  otiiers  to  form  quaternary  bodies  (double 
salts).  The  distinctive  properties  of  these  sev- 
eral classes  are  by  no  means  absolute.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  bodies  which,  according 
to  circumstances,  act  either  as  acids  or  as  bases : 
as  acids  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong 
bases,  and  as  bases  toward  stropg  acids.  Those 
adds  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  power  of  chang^ngthe  blue  color  of 
a  solution  of  litmus  to  red.  Bases^  on  the  con- 
trary, reproduce  the  blue  color  of  htmus  which 


has  been  reddened  by  an  add.  Bodies  wtiA 
are  insoluble  in  water  are  classified  in  aeeoii 
ance  with  the  combinations  which  tbejfom 
with  other  bodies  known  to  be  addB  or  Imm. 
The  most  characteristic  salts  have  but  fittiecr 
no  action  on  red  or  blue  litmus,  the  add  aai 
basic  qualities  of  their  components  harin;  bea 
entirely  neutralized  by  combination,  ncn 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this;  and  in 
general  any  definite  compound  produced  bjtke 
combination  of  an  add  and  a  base  is  termed  i 
salt  When  a  solution  of  a  salt  is  sotjeoted  to 
a  weak  galvanic  current,  the  add  and  hiseof 
which  it  consists  are  separated  from  eedi 
other ;  the  add  collects  at  the  positive  poteof 
the  battery,  the  base  at  the  negative  pole.  On 
the  theory  that  like  electricities  repel,  vide 
unlike  attract  each  other,  it  is  evident  thittiN 
particles  of  matter  which  are  attracted  toAe 
positive  pole  ought  to  possess  negatxTede^ 
tridty,  while  those  attracted  to  the  negttin 
pole  should  be  positively  electrified.  Tlie  hm 
IS  therefore  often  called  the  ekotro^ootivt 
and  the  acid  the  elecbt>-negative  wutlStaaA 
of  the  salt  The  character  of  the  reepectiTe 
constituents  of  a  salt  may  hence  be  esdbitod 
by  submitting  the  latter  to  the  action  of  gil* 
vanism.  The  same  rule  lilies  also  to  ifl 
binary  compounds  which  can  be  deotrdjied. 
— ^In  view  of  the  great  prominence  wlddi  0x7- 
gen  had  attained  m  consequence  of  tbo  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier,  and  of  the  h/d  that  oMit 
of  the  acids  and  bases  known  to  the  foondcn 
of  the  chemical  nomenclature  contained  it,  or 
were  thought  to  contain  it,  as  one  of  thdrcoe- 
stituents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  especial  in* 
portance  was  attached  to  this  el^nent  Indeed, 
its  compounds  form  the  bads  crtT  the  ipHm. 
The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  are,  with  te 
exception  of  a  few  tadifferent  snbstanoea,  eitto 
bases  or  acids.  They  are  cidled  oxides  & 
termination  td^y  whidi  is  indicative  of  cim- 
bination,  being  added  to  the  first  sjUaUe^ 
oxygen.  Although  the  term  oxide  i  gesen^ 
and  would,  strictly  speaking,  i^y  with  eqol 
force  to  any  compound  of  oxygen  with  an  de- 
ment, it  is  neverthdess  usually  restricted  to 
those  compounds  whidi  are  desti^ite  of  teA 
properties,  viz.,  to  the  bases  and  indiffenit 
l>odies.  Its  adds  are  often  called  oij-tA 
The  name  of  any  particular  oxide  is  fonned  \sj 
addinff  the  name  of  its  other  element  to  ^ 
generic  term ;  thus,  the  base  fbrmed  bj  tbe 
union  of  oxpr^n  and  lead  is  called  oxide  of  kad, 
that  contammg  oxygen  and  potassiom,  oxido 
of  potasdum,  Ao,  Lead  Bxti  potaasoD  ire 
in  these  instances  electro-positive  ekoMOti, 
oxygen  bdng  dectro-negative  in  reord  to 
them.  As  a  general  rule,  tiie nameof  Ulede^ 
tro-negative  constituent  of  a  compound  detef- 
mines  its  genus,  while  that  of  the  electro-poo- 
tive  constituent  defines  the  n)edes.  The  ubmi 
of  the  bade  compounds  which  oxygen  foraj 
with  metals  whose  names  end  in  imi  sre«^ 
made  to  terminate  in  a;  tiius,  instead  of  cm 
of  sodium  and  oxide  of  barinnii  the  tenns  lodi 
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and  baiTto  are  used*  Oxide  of  oalcimn  fhr- 
nkhea  the  most  striking  exception  to  this  role, 
the  common  name  lime  heing  used  instead  of 
ealoia.  Oxygen,  nsoallj  oombines  with  an  ele- 
ment in  more  than  one  proportion,  forming 
several  bases.  To  distingmsh  these,  the  prefix 
proto  fGr.  irp<»rof,  first)  is  applied  to  the  oxide 
in  vhioh  one  eqtdyalent  of  oxjgen  is  nnited 
with  one  eqniTalent  of  the  element.  An  oxide 
oont^ning  less  than  one  eqmvalent  of  oxjgen 


to  one  of  the  otJier  element  is  caUed  a  sab-oidde 
(Lttt.  iuby  under).  The  prefix  iesqui  (one  and  a 
half)  denotes  a  compoond  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  to  the  other  element  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 ; 
detUo  (Gr.  dcvrepor ,  second)  or  bin  (Lat.  UrU, 
two),  an  oxide  containing  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen ;  and  trito  (rpiTOf^  third)  or  ter  (temi, 
three),  an  oxide  contaiidng  three  eqairalents 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  other  element.  The 
base  containing  the  lar^st  amount  of  oxygen 
is  often  called  the  peroxide  (vircp,  above) ;  thus, 
three  compounds  of  the  metal  manganese  and 
oxygen  are  distmguished  as  follows: 

Protozidaof  mugftDese  «>»*«»»«»»  |  J  JJ  ^T^^^*^ 

flesoaliaidaof      ••  "       ,  Jeqi-ofmanganew, 

^^  1 8  eqa.  of  oxygen. 

lozid0of     •*  •< 


ber  of  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  usually 
acids ;  those  contidning  but  few  equivalents  of 
oxygen  are  bases;  whue  not  unfi^^quently  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  oxidation  are  indifferent 
bodies.  Thus,  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  just 
referred  to,  the  proto-  and  sesquioxides  are 
bases,  and  the  bin-  (or  per-)  oxide  is  an  indifl^er* 
ent  body ;  there  are  also  two  compounds  con- 
tainbig  more  oxygen  which  are  acids,  viz. : 


1  •q.  of  1 
9  eq&  of  oxygen. 
.  ^  J  I 

At  the  time  when  the  nomenclature  was 
framed,  it  was  believed  that  only  two  acid 
compounds  could  be  formed  by  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  another  element.  These  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  causing  the 
name  of  the  other  element  to  terminate  in  ie 
for  the  combination  containing  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  in  ou$  for  the  compound 
containing  less  oxygen,  the  word  acid  being 
added  in  each  case  to  the  words  thus  formed. 
For  example,  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  are  respectively : 


eq.  of  lalphiir, 
eqs.  of  oxygen. 

eq.  of  smphor, 
eqo.  of  oxygen. 


8«]pkiroiB  add,  eompoaed  of 

Solplrarleadd,  ' 

A  compound  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  is  carbonic  acid,  &c.  It  was  afterward 
diacovered  that  oxygen  could  unite  with  several 
elements  in  more  Uian  two  proportions  to  form 
add  compounds.  The  prefix  hypo  (vtro,  under) 
was  therefore  resorted  to ;  it  indicates  an  acid 
containing  less  oxygen  than  the  one  to  whose 
name  it  is  prefixed.  In  like  manner  the  prefix 
kffp&r,  or  sunply  per  (virfpy  over,  above),  denotes 
an  add  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  one 
to  whose  name  it  is  attached.  Thus,  6  acid 
ccMnpounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  known : 

Bypooiilorons  add,  oomposed  of 

Ghloroof  add,  "  ** 

^rpoddorieadd,  •  *• 

Cbloitoidd,  "  •* 

PMdilorieadd,  «  " 

Of  the  compounds  which  an  element  may  form 
with  oxygen,  those  containing  the  larger  num- 


1  eq.  ehlorlno, 

1  eq.  ohioilne, 
}  eqi.  oxygen. 
1  eq.  ehlorine, 
4  eqi.  oxyeen. 
1  eq.  ohlonno, 

6  eqa.  oxycen. 
1  eq.  chlonne, 

7  eqf.  oxygen. 


MuigKnlo  Add.  oontdning 
PennuigAnlcadd,      ** 


1  eq.  nuMiguiese, 
8  eqe.  oxygen. 
8  eqa.  manganese, 
7  eqs.  oxygen. 


The  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  the 
metals  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  bases, 
those  with  the  metalloids  adds. — ^Many  of  the 
binary  compounds  of  sulphur  are  analogous  to 
those  of  oxygen.  They  are  termed  sulphides 
(formerly  sulphurets),  and  as  a  rule  correspond 
with  the  oxides.  lake  the  latter,  they  may  be 
classed  as  adds,  bases,  and  indifferent  bodies. 
Members  of  the  first  two  classes,  like  the  oxy- 
adds^d  bases,  unite  with  each  other  to  form 
sulpho-salts.  They  have,  however,  compara- 
tively little  affinity  for  the  other  element&or 
for  compounds  not  containing  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  bases  and  the  indifferent  smphides  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides. 
Thus,  the  three  sulphides  of  iron  are  termed 
respectively:  protosulphide  of  iron,  symbol 
FeS ;  sesquisulphide  of  iron,  Fe^s ;  and  per- 
sulpldde  of  iron,  FeS«.  The  sulphur  acids  are 
named  by  prefixing  the  term  mlpho  to  the  name 
of  the  corresponding  oxygen  add.  Thus,  the 
compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur  analogous  to 
carbonic  acid,  is  called  sulpho-carbonic  acid.  The 
binary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  of  several 
other  elements  are  named  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus,  with  the  other  elements,  oxygen  forms 
oxides ;  sulphur,  sulphides  (sulphurets) ;  chlo- 
rine, cnlorides;  bromine,  bromides;  iodine, 
iodides ;  fiuorine,  fluorides ;  phosphorus,  phos- 
phides Q>ho9phurets) ;  carbon,  carbides  (carbu- 
rets); mtrogen,  nitrides,  &c.  When  several 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides  of  any 
one  metal  occur,  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides.  The  binary 
compounds  of  these  elements  are,  however, 
usually  regarded,  not  as  acids  and  bases,  but, 
like  the  ternary  oxygen  compounds,  as  salts. 
This  exception  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  too 
hasty  assumption  by  the  founders  of  the  no- 
menclature, that  oxygen  was  the  universal 
acidifying  principle — an  error  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  their  system,  and  constitute  one 
of  its  greatest  faults.  It  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  metalloids  in  question,  as  well 
as  some  others,  by  uniting  with  hydrogen, 
form  adds  as  energetic  and  as  well  character- 
ized in  every  respect  as  the  oxy-adds ;  for  ex- 
ample, chloride  of  hydrogen,  fluoride  of  hydro- 
gen, &c.  These  are  called  hydracids.  Instead 
of  being  written  out  in  fhU,  as  they  have  just 
been  given,  the  names  of  these  compounds  are 
formed  by  fusing  together  those  of  their  con- 
stituente,  as  ohlorhydric  add^  fluorhydrio  add, 
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ko.  The  synonymonB.  nameB,  as  lijdroohlorio 
and  hjdroflaoric  acids,  are  still  often  used, 
bat  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  that  the  name  of  a  compound  mnst 
commence  with  that  of  its  electro-^negatiye 
component ;  their  inaccuracy  was  point^  out 
some  years  since  simnltaneonsly  by  Th^nard 
and  the  late  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia.  The 
hydracids  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  with 
basic  oxides  or  with  metals,  with  separation  of 
hydrogen  in  either  case ;  in  the  first  instance 
the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxide  to  form  water,  in  the  latter  it  is 
evolved  as  gas.  The  compounds  thus  formed 
were  at  first  thought  to  contain  oxygen,  the 
hydracids  being  supposed  to  be  oxygenated, 
and  were  admitted  as  salts  without  question ; 
indeed  one  of  them,  common  sea  salt,  is  that 
from  which  the  very  idea  of  a  salt  was  ori^- 
nally  derived.  An  attempt  has  since  been  made 
to  refer  them  to  the  oxygen  dass  by  suppodng 
that  they  constitute  when  in  solution,  not  sim- 
ple binaries,  but  compounds  of  the  original 
undivided  hydracid  with  an  oxide.  THIls  the 
compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium  (common 
salt)  was  at  one  time  often  called  chlorhydrate 
(or  hydro-chlorate)  of  soda ;  it  being  ckdmed 
that  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water 
had  united  with  its  constituents  to  form  chlor- 
hydric  acid  and  oxide  of  sodium  (soda).  IVom 
this  (conventionally  admitted)  property  of 
chlorine,  and  the  metalloids  allied  to  it,  to  form 
salts  by  direct  combination  with  metals,  they 
have  been  termed  halogens  (salt  producers; 
Gr.  <iX(,  [sea]  salt,  and  vf  mM>),  and  their  salts 
have  been  called  haloid  (from  6kt  and  cidor,  in 
the  likeness  of),  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
oxygen  salts. — ^The  names  of  ternary  com- 
pounds or  salts,  in  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  term,  are  formed  by  combining  the  names 
of  the  acid  and  base  of  which  they  are  composed, 
the  name  of  the  acid  or  electro-negative  com- 
ponent supplying  the  generic,  the  base  or  elec- 
tro-positive compound  the  i^ecific  name.  If 
the  name  of  the  acid  terminates  in  ie,  this  ter- 
mination is  changed  into  ate;  if  in  ouSj  into 
its;  and  to  the  words  thus  formed  the  name 
of  the  base  is  added.  For  example,  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  form  sulphate  of  the 
oxide  of  lead ;  sulphurous  acid  forms  a  sulphite 
of  the  same  oxide ;  while  hyposulphurous  acid 
produces  a  hyposulphite,  and  hyposulphuric 
acid  a  hyposulphate.  In  like  manner  the  com- 
pounds of  nitric  acid  are  nitrates,  and  those  of 
nitrous  acid  nitrites  of  the  bases  with  which 
they  may  be  combined.  When  a  salt  contains 
as  its  base  the  oxide  of  a  metal  which  forms 
but  one  well  defined  base  with  oxygen,  its 
name  is  usually  shortened  by  leaving  out  the 
words  "  of  the  oxide,"  which  are  always  under- 
stood. Thus,  it  is  customary  to  sa^  sulphate 
of  lead,  instead  of  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  lead ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  instead  of  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
of  notassiunu  In  case  more  than  one  basic 
oxide  of  the  same  element  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acids,  l^e  distinguishing  prefix  of 


each  is  retained  ip  the  name  of  ito  salts;  m 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  These  salts  are  also  ofteD 
called  respectively  protosulphate  and  ^oa^ 
phate  of  iron,  the  prefixes  being  understood 
to  refer  to  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the 
metaL  As  the  number  of  salifiable  oxideaof 
any  element  is  rarely  if  ever  greater  than  two, 
it  was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  distaogokh 
them  in  some  cases,  like  the  acids,  by  the  ter- 
minations oui  and  ie.  The  two  oxides  of  iroA 
he  called  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  re- 
spectively, and  the  salts  Just  mentioned  fernm 
and  ferric  sulphate ;  and  so  with  the  oxideiof 
various  other  metals.  These  changes  sre  Jfxj 
convenient  in  certain  cases,  and  for  tiieee  tli^ 
have  been  extensively  adopted.  In  tlus  in- 
stance, however,  as  in  many  others,  the  ill- 
advised  attempts  of  some  authors  to  genenliie 
a  system  which  is  of  convenient  a^cation 
only  in  a  few  special  cases,  have  tended  to 
create  confbsion.  As  a  rule,  the  nomatdatore 
of  each  spedal  branch  of  chemistry  will  ex- 
hibit its  own  peculiar  tendency,  and  all  ^ 
.the  writers  of  text  books  can  do  is  to  dtoose 
that  portion  of  each  branch  which  is  the  best 
known  or  the  most  convenient  The  hiatoryof 
the  science  has  already  proved  again  and  agaia 
that  all  attempts  to  force  an  armtrary  n(HneD- 
clature  into  general  use  must  ML  VitDeafor 
example  several  of  the  attempts  of  B^zaBoa, 
the  efforts  of  L.  Gmelin,  and  of  manyotiiersr- 
It  often  happens  that  an  acid  can  comMae 
with  the  same  base  in  several  different  propo^ 
tions.  Of  the  salts  thus  formed,  one  is  dM 
neutral,  or  more  properly  nonnal,  shoe  the 
definition  now  depends  upon  some  one  ooo- 
stant  relation  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  add 
stands  to  that  of  the  base  for  the  salts  of  wk 
individual  acid,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  hA 
of  acidity  or  alkalinity ;  those  containing  mon 
base  than  this  are  termed  basic,  and  ihsm 
containing  less,  acid  salts,  as  basic  chromato 
of  lead,  neutral  chromate  of  lead,  &e.  The 
term  neutral  or  normal  is  not  usually  expresi* 
ed,  being  understood  to  belong  to  any  aitt 
which  is  characterized  neither  as  basic  nor  as 
acid.  Acid  salts  are  often  caXled  coIlectiTelj 
super-salts,  and  basic  salts  sub-salts ;  and  whtii 
but  one  acid  or  basic  salt  of  any  oxide  exfft% 
this  may  also  be  dengnated  as  the  8ope^  (X 
sub-salt  of  that  oxide,  as  the  case  may  be;  Int 
these  terms  have  often  been  used  erroneoo^i 
as  with  the  normal  carbonates  of  soda  and  of 
potassa,  which  are  freauently  called  sab-ca^ 
Donates.  When  several  ac^  salts  of  anj  one 
base  occur,  they  are  distinguished  from  eadi 
other  by  the  Latin  prefixes  W,  ier^  4c,  ▼!«* 
are  attached  to  the  name  of  the  acid;  thoa^ 
monochromate  (or  simply  chromate),  bidiro- 
mate,  and  terchromate  of  potassa.  "When  aev- 
eral  basic  or  sub-salts  occur,  they  are  lunsflx 
distinguished  by  prefixing  the  terms  bibaa^ 
sesquibasic,  terbasic,  &c.,  to  ^e  name  of  d» 
salt.  Thu&  5  acetates  of  lead  are  kncwa: 
monobasic  (or  nonnal)  acetate  of  lead,  sjmhd 
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PbO  A ;  bibftsio  do.,  (PbO)<  A ;  sesqnibado  do., 

(Pb0)9As;  terbasio  do.,  (PbO)s  A;  sexbasio 

do^  (PbO)c  A.  It  bag  also  been  proposed  to 
denote  tiie  amount  of  base  in  a  snb-salt  by- 
prefixing  to  its  name  the  Greek  rtmierals  di$ 
(twice),  tri$  (thrice),  tetrakis  (4  times),  &o.,  in 
oontradistinciion  to  the  Latin  ones  nsed  for  add 
aalts.  Thus,  instead  of  bibasio  acetate  of  lea^ 
the  term  diaoetate  of  lead  would  be  used ;  instead 
of  terbasio  aoetate  of  lead,  trisacetate  of  lead, 
aod  80  on.  These  terms  have,  however,  never 
bera  generally  adopted,  thoujph  still  frequently 
used  and  well  understood.  Many  oxides  act  as 
bases  mider  certain  circumstances,  as  acids 
nnder  others;  they  may  have  therefore  two 
different  names.  Thus  the  oxide  of  aluminum 
when  acting  as  a  base  is  called  sesquioxide  of 
ahuninum  (or  alumina) ;  but  when  playing  the 
part  of  an  aoid,  it  is  termed  aluminic  acid. 
Water  Q>rotoxide  of  hydrogen)  is  another  oxide 
which  IS  either  acid  or  basic  according  to  cir- 
cnmstances;  when  it  plays  the  part  of  an  add 
its  salts  are  termed  hydrates,  as  hydrate  of 
potaasa,  &o.  The  principles  of  the  nomencla- 
ture have  not  been  carried  out,  however,  in 
regard  to  tJie  compounds  in  which  it  acts  as  a 
btfe.  Several  of  our  most  common  adds  are 
BQch  compounds;  but  instead  of  saying  sul- 
phate of  water,  nitrate  of  water,  &c.,  they  are 
termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  hydrated  ni- 
tric add,  dEO.;  or,  ofbener,  simply  sulphuric 
acid  or  nitric  add,  terms  which  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  anhydrous 
compounds.  In  like  manner  certain  salts,  which 
contain  two  equivalents  of  acid  united  with  one 
eonivalent  of  a  metallic  base  and  one  equivalent 
of  water,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  double 
salts,  are  named  as  if  they  were  bisalts,  con- 
taining two  equivalents  of  acid  to  only  one  of 
base,  the  water  being  left  out  of  account  Thus 
the  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  water,  one 
equivalent  of  potassa,  and  two  equivalents  of 
Bnlphnric  add,  is  commonly  called  bisulphate 
of  potassa. — ^The  names  of  some  of  the  ternary 
sulphnr  compounds  (sulphur  salts)  are  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  oxygen ;  thus  the  compound 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphantimonic  acid 
is  called  sulphantimoniate  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium.  Like  the  names  of  the  oxygen  salts, 
these  are  usually  abbreviated.  In  the  instance 
cited,  the  salt  is  commonly  termed  sulphanti- 
moniate of  sodium,  it  bein^  understood  that  the 
latter  element  is  united  with  sulphur.  But  this 
•jstem  is  limited  to  only  a  few  of  the  sulphur 
scids;  the  terms  sulpharseniate,  sulphantimoni- 
ate, and  snlphomolybdate  are  well  understood; 
bat  the  sulphophosphates,  for  example,  of  Ber- 
lelins  (MSL  PSs)  have  never  been  generally  so 
called;  indeed,  A.  Wurtz  has  not  hesitated  to 
appropriate  the  name  for  an  add  discovered 
bj  himself  in  1847,  the  formula  of  which  is 
P(0t8s),  which  unites  with  oxygen  bases  to 
form  salts  of  the  composition  8M0  P(OsSs),  and 
•hemiats  have  not  ccdled  in  question  the  pro- 


priety of  this  course.  Since  the  Guyton-La^ 
voisieran  nomenclature  was  made  for  &e  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  it  seems  but  Mr  that  these 
should  continue  to  take  precedence,  as  they 
always  have  done. — ^The  names  of  the  ternary 
compounds  of  some  of  the  other  metalloids  may 
also  be  formed  like  those  of  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds, but  such  a  nomenclature  has  not  been 
generally  applied  to  them.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  double  salts,  and,  as  with  the 
quaternary  o^^gen  compounds,  the  names  of 
Dotii  the  constituent  salts  are  en)res8ed.  Thus, 
as  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa  Would  be  called  a  double  sul- 
phate of  these  bases,  or  more  shortly  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potassa,  so  a  compound  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  cidled  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potaa- 
dum,  or  dmply  chloride  of  platinum  and  potaa- 
num.  Of  late,  however,  it  is  becoming  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  this  salt  as  chloro-pli^ate  of 
potasdum  ;•  in  like  manner  the  corresponding 
gold  and  mercury  compounds  are  called  ren>ec- 
tively  chlor-aurate  and  chloro-mercurate  of  po- 
tasdum.— So  long  as  the  attention  of  chemists 
was  principally  directed  to  the  condderation 
of  inorganic  compounds,  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature just  described,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
faults  and  inconslBtendes,  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  expansive  to  meet  all  requirements. 
It  has  however  fdled  to  fhrnish  suitable  names 
for  many  new  classes  of  compounds  which 
have  recently  been  discovered.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  great  variety  of  organic  sub- 
stances, with  the  study  of  which  chemists  of 
the  present  day  are  chiefly  occupied.  But  the 
radical  fault  of  tiie  system  is  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  so  cdled  dualistic  theory  as  just 
developed,  which  supposes  all  compounds  to 
be  capable  of  dividon  into  two  prime  factors, 
as  salts  into  acids  and  bases,  and  these  into  still 
simpler  ant^onistio  components ;  a  view  which 
is  at  present  by  no  means  so  generally  admitted 
as  it  was  formerly.  Owing  to  this  cause,  while 
every  one  admits  the  great  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem, while  its  intrindc  excellence  and  the  val- 
uable services  which  it  has  rendered  are  con- 
ceded, a  feeling  adverse  to  it  is  nevertheless 
entertained  by  some  chemists.  It  is  admitted, 
for  instance,  that  it  can  hardly  &il  to  warp  the 
judgment  and  prejudice  the  mind  of  students ; 
for  since  in  this  system  theory  asdgns  aname,  so 
iJso  the  name  expresses  the  theory,  leading  the 
learner  to  forget  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, and  to  regard  it  as  well  ascertained  trutlu 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  fear  of  the 
changes  which  every  new  hypothesis  may  intro- 
duce, some  have  urged  that  a  purely  arbitrary 
nomenclature  should  be  devisea.  Fortunate  as 
the  science  would  be  on  many  accounts  if  the- 
ory were  utterly  excluded  from  its  nomenda- 
ture,  it  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that 
the  realization  of  this  proposition  would  be  a 
mere  retrogresdon  to  me  confodon  of  names 
of  the  alchemists.  The  alternative  seems  to  lie 
between  burdening  the  memory  with  a  count- 
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lest  mnhitade  of  badl7«defiiied  names  and  syno- 
nymea,  and  allowing  theory  to  hold  a  somewhat 
nndue  prominence.  It  need  not  be  added  how 
mnch  all  ezperienoe  favors  the  latter  course. 
The  system  of  nomendatnre  in  question  has 
moreover  been  found  to  be  inci^able  of  express- 
ing innumerable  decompositions  and  changes 
which  occur  among  complex  substances.  But 
this  difficulty  has  been  in  a  measure  obviated 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  written  abbrevia- 
tions (see  Symbols,  Ohxmioal)  and  formulas, 
which  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies  and  the  alterations  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Indeed,  dnce  the  adoption  of 
tiliese  symbols,  the  name  of  a  substance  is  of 
comparatively  little  scientific  importance.  The 
introduction  of  many  names  synonymous  with 
those  now  used  has  thus  been  unquestionably 
prevented,  and  numerous  other  alterati<Mis  ob- 
viated. This  is  a  most  fortunate  result,  since 
no  material  change  in  the  spoken  nomenclature 
can  be  made  without  great  mconvenienoe.  In- 
deed, the  importance  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
spoken  nomenclature  or  language,  in  which 
cnemists  may  hold  communion  with  the  world 
at  la^^,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  by  means 
of  it  scientific  information  is  £ur  more  readOy 
imparted  to  technologists,  and  the  ^^  applica- 
tions" of  chemical  science  materially  promoted. 
To  the  professed  scientific  chemist  it  might  be 
of  comparatively  little  moment  if  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Guyton  de  Horveau  were  suddenly  re- 
placed by  some  other  system ;  but  who  can 
estimate  the  disturbance  which  such  a  course 
would  create  among  all  the  dependent  or  allied 
icienoes  and  arts?  It  has  been  well  said  that 
changes  in  nomenclature  are  like  those  in  lan- 
guage ;  in  mature  age  it  is  difficult  to  supplant 
one's  native  tongue,  or  to  give  up  the  text 
books  studied  in  youth.  For  a  similar  reason 
many  chemists,  otherwise  unprejudiced,  believe 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  retam  the  dualistio 
theory  itself  as  long  as  possible,  conceiving 
that  its  practical  advantages  &r  more  than 
counterbalance  its  theoretical  fiiilings. — ^It 
would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  this  place  the 
Afferent  theories  of  the  constitution  of  bodies 
which  have  been  advanced  at  one  time  or 
another,  or  to  enumerate  the  various  systems 
of  nomenclature  which  have  been  devised, 
especially  for  organic  compounds.  Since  no 
one  of  Uiem  has  been  ffenerally  adopted,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  caS  attention  to  a  few 
prominent  features  only,  concerning  which 
the  greater  number  of  chemists  are  in  accord. 
Since,  from  their  complexity,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  name  organic  compounds  from  the 
names  of  their  ultimate  components,  they  are 
named  much  as  if  they  were  elements,  some- 
what at  random,  the  terms  applied  to  them 
being  often  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
plants  or  animals,  or  organs,  f^m  which  ther 
were  first  obtained.  This  is  e^>eciaUy  true  of 
the  organic  acids  and  of  a  numerous  class  of 
compounds  termed  compound  radicals,  which, 
though  they  contain  several  elements,  never- 


thdess  comport  ^emselves  like  simple  sqIk 
stances  toward  the  elements.  For  ATamp^f^ 
cyanogen,  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon  and  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  exMbiti 
properties  closely  analogous  to  Uiose  of  ^ 
element  chlorine.  In  general  the  term  ndaod 
is  applied  to  any  subsSince  which  by  umdi^ 
with  an  element  can  give  rise  t#  an  add  or  a 
base.  Many  of  the  more  simple  oompoadi 
formed  by  the  union  of  compound  radinb 
with  elements  or  with  other  compound  nfi- 
cals  are  classed  witib  the  dilorine  salts;  at 
cyanide  of  potassium,  chknride  of  ethyl,  A&, 
th^  radical  ethyl  being  composed  of  4  eqmva- 
lents  of  carbon  and  5  of  hydn^en.  Some  of 
the  compound  radicals  acting  as  metals  en 
unite  with  oxygen  to  form  bases  or  acidly 
which,  when  combined  with  eaeh  otlMr,  pro- 
duce salts  which  are  completely  anakgovis  to 
the  oxygen  salts  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Thiif 
the  radicals  ethyl  and  benzoyl,  after  oombiiia- 
tion  with  oxygen,  are  respectnrely  a  base  and 
an  acid,  which  by  uniting  fbrm  benzoale  of 
the  oxide  of  etiiyl  (benzoate  of  ethyl).  la 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  hoomb- 
dature  of  organic  adds,  bases,  and  salts  ii 
similar  to  that  of  analogous  inorsanie  snb- 
stanoes.  It  is  among  the  radicals  themsehea, 
and  the  numerous  neutral  or  indifferent  oooh 
plex  bodies  of  organic  chemistry,  that  the  sf»* 
tem  is  at  fault.  Organic  compounds  are  usd- 
aUy  divided  into  natural  families  or  groups,  Oe 
generic  names  of  which  are  fbmished  In  eseb 
case  by  the  name  of  some  one  substanoe  whidi 
happens  to  be  fimiiliarly  known,  and  to  wluck 
each  member  of  the  group  is  in  some  way  al- 
lied. Thus  the  term  alcohol  is  spiled  to  a 
large  class  of  bodies  analogous  to  common  al- 
cohol, each  separate  member  of  the  class  heiBg 
designated  by  prefixing  its  spedfic  nanae;  m, 
methyl  alcohol  (wood  mirih^  ethyl  akdiol 
(common  alcohol),  Ac  m  like  manner  edwr 
is  the  generic  name  of  a  large  class  of  bodiei 
of  which  common  ether  is  iSe  type.  So  with 
the  terms  aldehyde,  meroiq>tan,  &c.;  thcs9 
barbarous  names  are  purpoedy  dted  as  eri- 
dence  of  how  important  it  is  to  exercise  esre 
in  naming  even  what  appear  to  be  the  most  in- 
dgnificant  substances,  for  at  any  moment  tlMj 
may  stand  forth,  like  those  just  mentioned,  as 
the  tjrpes  of  great  families.  In  compounds  pro- 
duced by  substitution  (see  OHsmanrrX  ^^  h 
in  those  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the  eqjBaf- 
alents  of  an  element  are  replaced  in  a  com- 
pound by  equivalents  of  other  elements  or  of 
compound  nidieab,  names  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing to  the  name  of  the  original  composad 
that  of  the  element  or  elements  which  hare 
been  newly  introduced.  The  prefixes  hi,  tw, 
&c,j  or  dij  fru,  U^  Ac,  if  the  replaoinr  sub- 
stance possess  banc  properties,  are  nsedio de- 
note those  cases  where  two  or  more  equlraleiiti 
of  any  one  element  are  substituted.  Thus,  ace- 
tic add,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogca 
has  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chk^rme, 
is  called  chloraoetio  add  (or  monociilorawKio 
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Mid),  when  8  e^niyalents  of  hydrogen  are 
thai  replaced,  it  is  called  terohloracetio  acid. 
When  one  eqoiyalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia 
is  replaced  by  ethyl,  the  resnlting  compound  is 
otUed  ethyl  ammonia,  or  shortly,  ethylamine; 
when  two  equiralents  of  hydrogen  are  thus 
replaced,  it  becomes  diethyl-ammonia  (diethyl- 
amine),  and  so  on.    Bat  each  of  the  S  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  may  be  replaced 
bj  separate  radicals,  as  in  ethyl-methyl-amyl- 
ammonia.    In  similar  cases  exceedingly  com- 
plicated names  are  often  unavoidable ;  but  such 
are  rarely  expressed  without  their  written  for- 
molas.— Two  or  three  common  prefixes,  besi&e 
those  already  mentioned,  occur.    Thus,  pyro 
(abbreviated  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  from  the 
term  empyreomatic,  much  used  by  the  alche- 
mists) is  a  distinguishing  appellation  of  many 
acids  obtiuned  by  means  of  dry  distillation,  as 
pjrrogallic  acid,  &c.    Para  (6r.  rrapa^  near  to) 
was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  indicate  a  strong 
resemblance  between  two  compounds,  as  tar- 
taric and  paratartaric  acids,  which,  though,very 
much  alike,  must  nevertheless  be  regiurded  as 
dis^ot  substances.    Meta  (Gr.  /acto,  signifying 
oha^)  is  also  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner.   Thus,  when  aldehyde  is  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  closed  tube,  it  gradually  changes  into 
twoccnnpounds,  both  isomeric  with  the  original 
substance;  one  of  these  is  called  metaldehyde, 
and  the  other  paraldehyde. — ^Many  chemists 
hare  sought  to  apply  names  terminating  alike 
to  all  the  members  of  a  given  class.    Although 
it  is  not  easy  to  carnr  out  this  principle  in  detul, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  names  of  several  classes  of  compound  radi- 
cals which  terminate  in  yU^  or  smiply  yl^  as 
ethyl,  methyl,  &c.    The  names  of  the  alkaloids 
also,  and  in  general  of  bases  which  are  not  rad- 
icab  like  ethyl,  terminate  in  ine^  as  strychnine, 
morphine,  and  the  like.    Special  instances  like 
these  and  exceptions  in  any  number  might  be 
cited,  but  are  hardly  of  sufficient  general  in- 
terest to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.    While 
chemical  classification  and  the  detidls  of  chem- 
ical nomenclature,  like  those  of  any  other  lan- 
goaga,  must  of  necessity  change  in  accordance 
with  the  new  facts  and  theories  which  are 
continually  brought  forward  as  the  science  ad- 
vances; while  the  nomenclature  wUl  doubtless 
•ooner  or  hXer  free  itself  from  the  trammels 
which  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  has  imposed  upon 
it ;  its  most  important  features  will  nevertheless 
be  retained ;  a  rational  method  of  forming  the 
names  of  compounds  from  those  of  their  oon- 
^toents,  and  a  uniform  system  of  termina- 
tiona,  being  advantages  which  the  cultivators 
ol  chemical  science  can  never  consent  to  lose. 

NOMINALISM,  REALISM,  akd  OONOEP- 
TUAUSM,  three  prominent  and  conflicting 
^octrines  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  all  expressions  for  so  called 
nniversal  ideas,  for  ^nera,  species,  and  the  ab- 
stract qualities  of  thmgs,  are  mere  names,  artic- 
olationa,  flalu%  vocity  having  no  corresponding 
object,  and  designating  no  reality.    They  do 


not  stand  for  any  conoeption  of  the  mind,  still 
less  for  any  entity  out  of  tho  miDdf  but  tire 
merely  verbal  sig^ns.  Thus  nomiuuliBm  olaimed 
that  there  is  no  such  lb  leg  an.  an  abstract  ani- 
mal or  as  a  tree  in  general,  but  only  individijal 
animals  and  trees ;  there  aru  in  in&n  no  fucul- 
ties  or  virtues  in  geaeriJ,  but  only  particular 
faculdes  and  virtues ;  tliore  is  no  beauty  und  do 
morality  in  general,  but  only  beautiful  objects 
and  moral  ad»;  there  is  notbing  in  the  universe 
of  matter  or  mind  but  sepurate  iudiriduulUlcs. 
We  cannot  even  form  a  pure  c^onc^ption  of  um- 
versals,  but  can  only  lb  ink  of  tho  worda  which 
designate  them.  B<-alidni,  on  the  contraryi  af- 
firmed that  univer&alg^^  genera^  and  iipQcies  tiro 
not  mere  figments  of  knguuge^  but  Uiat  tbey 
have  an  objective  existence,  are  incorporeal  real- 
ities, are  the  essence' b  or  types  of  thlngsi^  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  things  tbem^^ulves,  and 
that  to  generic  as  well  as  singalar  tenus  tbere 
is  a  concrete  corresi>ondiiig  entity.  Conceptu* 
alism  was  proposed  m  on  ijitennediate  doctrine 
between  these  extreiuei?.  It  gavo  to  universala 
a  logical  or  psychological  existence  aa  mental 
conceptions.  The  genu  of  this  scbolastio  con- 
troversy is  found  in  tbo  aucieut  oppcnition  of 
Platonism  and  Aristotelianisrn  concerning  the 
nature  of  ideas.  Pliito  malntaiued  vjHtermlia 
ante  rem.  that  the  world  existed  m  a  divine 
idea  or  plan  before  being  realised,  and  that  it 
still  has  an  ideal  existence)  in  tho  thought  of 
God,  which  it  will  fur  ever  retciin;  that  this 
idea  or  plan  is  disintegrated  into  many  more  or 
less  general  ideas,  of  classes  species,  and  indi- 
viduals, all  having  an  eternal  reality  in  the  di- 
vine thought ;  and  that  these  ideas  constitute 
the  substance  of  all  particular  things.  This 
Platonic  tiieory  of  ideas  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  realism.  Aristotle  maintained  univertalia  in 
re  or  post  rem^  that  particulars  are  the  only 
real  sunstances,  and  that  general  ideas  are  ab- 
stractions of  the  human  reason,  derived  from  the 
objects  presedted  to  its  observation.  This  view 
^ve  rise  both  to  nominalism  and  conceptual- 
ism.  The  discussion  was  formfdly  proposed  by 
Porphyry,  in  a  sentence  preserved  by  Bo&thius. 
"I  will  not  inquire,"  he  says,  "  whether  genera 
and  species  really  exist,  or  consist  only  in  mere 
intellections,  whether  they  are  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal, and  whether  they  are  separable  from 
particular  objects  or  coexist  in  them."  Bosceli- 
nus,  a  canon  of  Oompidgne  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry, was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct  and  complete 
development  to  nominalism,  stating  thatuniver- 
sals  have  no  real  existence,  but  are  mere  namea 
by  which  the  kind  of  individuals  is  expressed. 
Applying  the  doctrine  to  theolo^,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  tritheism,  since  b^  denvmg  the  validi- 
ty of  abstract  or  general  ideas  he  could  repre- 
sent the  Trinity  as  only  a  nominal  and  unreal 
unity.  He  was  therefore  coi^emned  by  the 
synod  of  Soissons  (1092),  and  obliged  to  retract 
his  assertions,  and  nominalism  from  that  time 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  church.  His 
chief  opponent  was  Anselm,  whose  realism  was 
of  an  undecided  and  incomplete  character* 
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'William  of  Ohampeanz  was  the  founder  of 
Bcholastic  realism,  maintaining  that  universals 
are  the  only  real  entities,  that  the  germs  exist 
essentiallj  in  all  individnals,  which  differ  fh)m 
each  other  only  in  the  yariety  of  their  accidents. 
Thus  realism  veiled  toward  pantheism,  as  nom- 
inalism inclined  to  scepticism.  Roscelinus  favor- 
ed nominalism  hj  regarding  nniversals  as  only 
comhinations  of  indiyidaals.  Abelard  son^ht 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties  hy  advancmg 
the  doctrine  of  conceptnalism.  To  attun  the 
truth,  three  things,  he  says,  mnst  be  remarked : 
the  mind  which  conceives;  the  external  indi- 
viduals which  are  perceived ;  and  the  analogies, 
resemblances,  and  common  qualities  which  the 
mind  discovers  in  them,  and  which  it  reunites  in 
distinct  groups,  of  which  it  forms  so  many  dis- 
tinct conceptions.  Thought  and  being  are  thus 
identified,  since  the  mind  can  abstract  from 
objects  only  what  is  essentially  contained  in 
them.  He  noticed  the  important  part  played 
by  language  in  the  formation  of  general  ideas, 
without  the  aid  of  which  nearly  every  operation 
of  the  reason  would  be  impossible.  Thus  we 
could  scarcely  operate  on  numbers  if  the  mem- 
ory were  obliged  to  retain  separately  every 
nnity,  if  there  were  no  such  generalizations  as 
scores  and  hundreds;  still  less  could  we  deal 
with  concrete  individualities,  in  the  attributes 
of  which  the  idea  of  quality  is  added  to  that 
of  quantity.  Yet  conceptnalism  rather  avoided 
than  solved  the  problem.  It  did  not  inquire 
whether  beyond  the  understanding  which  con- 
oeives  general  ideas,  beyond  the  individuals  in 
which  resemblances  are  found,  there  are  laws, 
principles,  a  plan,  which  is  the  common  source 
of  the  resemblances  and  the  sovereign  type  of 
the  ideas.  He  did  not  grasp  the  view  propHOsed 
by  modem  critics  of  scholasticism,  that  nniver- 
sals are  more  than  either  human  conceptions  or 
concrete  substances,  that  they  are  the  ideas  of 
God,  or  in  other  words  ^e  laws  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  the  expressions,  and  that  individual- 
ity is  but  a  particular  application  of  the  law. 
'*  The  moderation  of  ooneeptualism,"  says  Cou- 
sin, *' secured  its  triumph.  A  few  nominalists  of 
no  renown  succeeded ;  realism  was  more  honor- 
ably represented ;  but  the  sceptre  of  the  schools 
was  swayed  by  the  new  doctrine."  John  of  Sal- 
isbury wrote  "  that  there  had  been  more  time 
oonsumed  in  the  discussion  than  the  Oiesars 
had  employed  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  world ;  that  tiie  riches  of  Orcesus  were  in- 
ferior to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  after 
having  spent  their  whole  lives  on  this  single 
point,  had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  deter- 
mine it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  find  in  the 
labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been 
groping  any  discovery  that  was  worth  the  pains 
they  had  takeni"  The  Thomists  and  the  Sco- 
tists,  tiiough  disagreeing  with  each  other,  united 
in  assailing  nominalism,  which  had  become 
nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  William 
of  Occam,  prineep$  nominaUum^  an  English 
Franciscan,  m  the  14th  century.    He  declared 


that  in  the  mind  of  God  there  is  an  idea  eom> 
to  every  tiling  created  or  posnUe; 


that  only  individuals  can  be  created,  and  ^ 
they  alone  imply  the  existence  of  the  idei 
which  is  their  type  and  plan ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  similar  ideas  of  genera  and  Epedei 
He  thus  transferred  reality  from  the  ideas  of 
nniversals  to  those  of  individuals,  and  redooed 
the  former  to  abstract  notions.  His  theory 
includes  the  principal  doctrine  of  conc^vtoal- 
ism.  The  controversy  now  became  eo  tk^ 
that  the  doctors,  according  to  Vives,  ofta 
c^e  to  blows,  not  only  with  their  fiste  bot 
with  clubs  and  swords  j  and  Occam  died  m 
exile  after  having  identified  nonunalism  witb 
the  movements  against  the  ecclesiastical  the- 
ology and  the  policy  of  the  pflpflcj.  AnoDg 
his  followers  were  Holcot,  Kimim,  Bnridan, 
Pierre  d^Ailly,  Heinrich  von  Hessen,  Kikdies 
Oresmius,  and  Gabriel  Biel ;  yet  politietl  in- 
fiuence  contrived  the  proscription  of  hisd<K- 
trine  by  Lonis  XI.  (1478),  the  masters  bang 
forbidden  to  teach  it,  and  the  booka  whi^ 
favored  it  being  ordered  to  be  given  un  to  the 
president  of  the  parliament  or  chained  iathe 
public  libraries.  The  proscription  wal  re- 
moved in  1481,  and  the  nominatists  flonrished 
in  France  and  Germany,  while  realism  vts 

Jrotected  and  encouraged  in  Italy  hy  Pope 
ohn  XXm.  Among  the  defenders  of  reflfisn 
in  the  14th  century  were  Henry  of  Ghent, 
Walter  I^urleigh,  Thomas  of  Strashonrg,  Mff- 
sile  of  Inghen,  and  Thomas  of  Bradwardioe. 
Nominalism  contributed  to  introduce  a  freer 
spirit  into  speculation,  and  with  the  rerinl 
of  letters  and  the  Protestant  reformation  to 
overthrow  scholasticism.  The  later  nominil* 
ist  theory  of  ideas  has  generally  prevailed  in 
modem  philosophy,  which  however  hasnreJy 
adopted  the  watchwords  of  mediasval  ^^ecoli' 
tion.  The  modern  German  systems  of  ideil* 
ism,  which  identify  being  and  thought,  ire 
the  principal  examples  of  a  realistic  tendes^. 
— See  Salaberti,  FhUotophia  Nominalhm  T»- 
dieata  (Paris,  1651);  Banmgarten-Cniffliis,  A 
Vero  &holasticorttm  Bealitm  et  Kmineli» 
Ditcrimine  (1S21);  Emer,  Ud^er  Nowm^Ski^ 
und  Eealismvi  (1842) ;  and  Cousm,  Fraf^ttti 
dephiloBophis  scholaitiqtte, 

NONCONFORMISTS,  a  general  name  gh® 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  chnrA 
of  England.  They  existed  as  early  as  the 
English  church  itsdf,  and  during  the  reign  o> 
Elizabeth  were  made  the  subjects  of  P®^' 
tion,  which  did  not  however  have  the  «ff*^ 
shaking  their  allegiance  to  that  <1^^^  "2^ 
nonconformists,^'  says  Macaulay,  "rigwwT 
as  she  treated  them,  have,  as  a  body,  always 
venerated  her  memory."  Several  acts  wtfj 
passed  against  them  dnrmg her  reign, onerf 
which  was  the  act  of  uniformity  (1568),  enfow- 
ing  severe  penalties  against  any  one  condoetiDf 
public  service  in  any  other  maimer  than  A^ 
prescribed  by  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
These  enactments  were  neither  J*™^^^ 
modified  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  •»«  ^ 
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AOOMdon  of  Oharles  only  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  disdenting  bodies  more  intolerable. 
When,  however,  the  protectorate  was  estab- 
lished, the  nonconformists  e^jojed  the  right  of 
woi^p  without  molestation,  and  Episcopacy 
in  its  turn  was  proscribed.  The  restoration 
witnessed  the  reSstablishment  of  the  old  chnrch 
politjr,  and  the  reyival  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  dissenters.  A  new  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed  in  1662,  restoring  aU  the  ancient  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church, 
and  regniring  that  every  beneficed  minister, 
erery  fellow  of  a  coUege,  and  even  evenr 
schoolmaster,  should  declare  his  assent  to  aU 
and  every  thing  contained  in  the  *^  Book  of 
Oommon  Prayer,"  and  that  no  one  should 
hold  any  preferment  without  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. For  their  unwillingness  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  2,000  clergymen 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  livings,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  uiat  the  title  of  nonconform- 
ists came  into  general  use.  Among  the  op- 
presnve  laws  passed  against  them  during  the 
re^  of  Oharles  n.  were  the  conventicle  act, 
inmotmg  severe  punishments  upon  all  who  at- 
tended religious  meetings  not  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  corpo- 
ration act,  aimed  at  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
strengUi  lay  in  the  small  corporate  towns ;  and 
an  act  requiring  every  one  in  holy  orders  to 
take  an  oath  denying  the  right  to  take  up  arms 
agamst  the  government  on  any  pretense  what- 
soever, on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  teacning  in  schools,  or  of  coming  within 
5  miles  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  or  borough 
sending  members  to  parliament  The  **  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence^*  of  James  IL  afforded  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  nonconformists ;  but  it 
was  not  undl  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
that  they  enjoyed  any  real  toleration^  and  even 
from  this  those  who  denied  the  Trinity  were 
excepted.  After  this,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, milder  counsels  prevailed;  the  penal 
laws  were  one  after  the  other  repealed,  and 
those  that  remained  on  the  statute  books  were 
liberally  interpreted,  so  that  now  the  noncon- 
formists are  in  the  faU  enjoyment  of  political 
tnd  religious  liberty. 

NONJURORS,  that  portion  of  the  English 
dergy  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  James  11. 
tnd  Uie  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  re- 
posed to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  their 
new  sovereigns.  Many  of  these  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  course  of  King  James,  but,  as  they 
bad  been  prominent  champions  of  the  doctrine 
of  pasdve  obedience,  tiiey  could  not  conscien- 
tionsly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new 
government  In  consequence,  8  bishops,  in- 
dading  Sancroft,  the  pnmate,  and  about  400 
of  the  clergy,  were  deprived  of  their  sees 
iod  benefices.  In  Uie  house  of  lords  an  amend- 
nient  to  the  act  requipng  the  oath  to  be  taken 
was  moved  and  passed,  providinff  that  the 
dergy  should  be  excused  from  taking  it ;  but 
the  commons  steadily  refused  to  make  any 
>Qoh  distinction  in  their  &vor,  although   6 


months  more  time  was  allowed  to  them  than 
to  laymen.  In  Scotland  many  of  the  extreme 
Presbyterians  refused  to  take  the  oath,  consid- 
ering that  their  nation  was  bound  to  be  gov- 
erned for  all  time  according  to  the  *^  Solemn 
League  and  Oovenant.^'  These  men  were  sub- 
sequently called  non-hearers,  and  existed  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  George  m.  The  subsequent 
lives  of  many  of  the  English  nonjurors  were 
any  thing  but  creditable,  and  the  popular  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  them  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  now  almost  forgotten  play  of  Gibber,  en- 
titled "  The  Noiyuror,"  founded  on  the  Tc^ 
tufe  of  Moli^re.  Some  of  them  became  iden- 
tined  with  the  Jacobites. 

NONPAREIL,  the  painted  bunting  or  finch 
(S,  eiriSy  Bonap.).    See  Finch,  vol.  vii.  p.  506. 

NONSUIT  (L  Fr.  noruuey  turn  ntist,  modem 
Fr.  non  tuit,  Lat.  non  $equitur,  he  does  not  pur- 
sue), in  law,  a  judgment  given. against  a  plain- 
tifiT  in  default  of  evidence,  or  u>r  neglect  to 
proceed  with  a  cause  after  it  has  been  put  at 
issue.  A  plaintiff  may  find  after  conmiencing 
his  action  that  he  cannot  maintain  it  for  want 
of  evidence.  In  order  therefore  to  prevent  a 
verdict  and  judgment  which  will  be  not  only 
probably  unfavorable  to  him,  but  also  a  bar  to 
fhrther  process  upon  the  same  cause  of  action, 
he  may  abandon  his  suit  and  defer  its  complete 
prosecution  until  he  is  prepared  with  fuller 
testimony;  in  other  words,  he  becomes  non- 
suit Non  sequitur  elamarem  iuwn^  says  Black- 
stone  ;  or  in  the  similar  language  of  the  entry 
formerly  made  in  England  on  the  court  record: 
Non  proi^tui  est  hreto  8uum;  that  is  to  say, 
the  plaintiff  has  not  prosecuted  or  followed  up 
his  complaint,  he  does  not  support  his  claim, 
or  he  does  not  keep  up  his  clamor.  The  plain- 
tiff may  become  nonsuit  at  any  time  before 
verdict,  unless  an  exercise  of  his  right  will 
wrong  the  defendant.  K  he  fails  to  appear  for 
the  tnal  of  his  cause,  the  crier  usually  in  open 
court  calls  upon  him  to  come  in  and  prosecute 
it ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  noted  upon  the 
docket  as  nonsuit,  the  action  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  defendant  recovers  his  costs  against  him. 
If  the  plaintiff  has  once  appeared,  it  seems  to 
be  the  English  rule,  and  that  of  many  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  cannot  be  nonsuited 
except  by  his  own  consent,  provided  he  has 
offered  pertinent,  even  though  it  was  the 
slightest,  evidence  in  support  of  his  claims. 
In  some  of  the  states,  however,  where  this  rule 
is  miyntained,  the  presiding  judge  recommends 
a  nonsuit  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  full 
court  But  in  New  York  and  other  states,  it 
is  held  to  be  within  the  power,  and  even  duty, 
of  the  court  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  if  in  its 
opinion  the  testimony  which  he  has  offered 
will  not  authorize  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
him,  or  if  the  court  would  set  aside  such  a  ver- 
dict as  being  contrary  to  the  evidence.  Yet  in 
such  a  case  of  involuntary  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 
may,  upon  a  case  made  or  upon  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, move  to  have  the  nonsuit  set  aside.— A 
nonsuit  is  a  mere  default    It  does  not,  lik« 
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lodgment  following  upon  a  yer^ot,  change  the 
face  of  the  matter  in  controyersj.  It  leayes 
the  parties  in  the  same  position  toward  each 
other  as  if  no  action  had  heen  brought.  In 
submitting  to  it,  the  plaintiff  does  not  admit 
that  he  has  no  cause  of  action ;  and,  subject 
only  to  the  probable  order  of  court  that  fdruer 
proceeding  be  stayed  untU  the  costs  of  the 
former  suit  are  paid,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
institute  a  new  action  at  his  pleasure. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Yancouyer  island,  British  North  America, 
in  kt  4r  85'  N.,  long.  126''  85'  W.  It  extends 
10  m.  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction,  and  forms  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  bays  and  coyes.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Pacific  by  two  entrances,  8q>a- 
rated  by  a  wooded  island,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  of  water  is  not  more  than  500  yards. 
The  shores  are  rocky,  and  the  anchorage  good. 

NORD,  the  northernmost  department  of 
France,  formed  chiefly  from  the  old  proyince  of 
Flanders,  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea,  N.  K 
and  £.  by  Belgium,  S.  by  the  departments  of 
Ardennes  and  Aisne,  and  S.  W.  by  S(Hnme  and 
Pas-de-Oalais ;  area,  2,198  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
1,212,858.  The  coast  line  is  formed  by  a  ridge 
of  sand  hillocks,  and  has  two  harbors,  Dunkirk 
and  Grayelines.  The  principal  riyers  are  the 
Sambre,  Scheldt,  Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Yser,  which 
haye  been  rendered  nayigable,  and  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  25  canals.  The  surfiEU)e  is 
flat,  except  in  the  S»  where  there  are  some 
low  detached  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil 
is  a  rich  alluyium,  and  when  properly  drained 
yields  yery  rich  crops.  All  the  ordinary  cereals 
are  raised,  beside  hemp,  flax,  tobaccoj  hops,  dye 

eats,  roots.  &c.  Coal  is  found  in  seyeral  places, 
en,  woollen  goods,  and  cottons  are  manufac- 
tured; and  there  are  iron  works,  founderies, 
and  glass  works.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  not 
considered  healthy.    Capital,  Idlle. 

NORD,  C6te8  du.    See  06tb8  du  Nobd. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria, 
formerly  an  imperial  free  city,  situated  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  60  m.  S.  W.  by 
railway  from  Nurembers;  pop.  6,500.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  with  towers  at  intervals, 
contains  a  handsome  Gothic  church  of  the  16th 
century,  with  a  tower  268  feet  high  and  many 
finci  paintings,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufac- 
tories of  linens,  woollens,  carpets,  and  leather. 
In  1684  a  Swe^h  army  under  Gen.  Horn  and 
Bernard  of  Weimar  was  defeated  here  by  the 
imperialists,  commanded  by  Ferdinand,  the  em- 
peror^s  son.  The  battle,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  80  years*  war,  lasted  8 
hours.  The  Swedes  lost  20,000  men,  and  Gen. 
Horn  was  taken  prisoner.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  in  the  same  war  near  Ndrdlingen,  Aug. 
8, 1 645.  In  1 647  the  town  was  bombarded  and 
partly  burned  by  the  Bavarians.  Battles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians  were  also 
fought  there  in  1796  and  1800. 

NORE.    See  Thames. 

NORFOLK.  I.  An  K  CO.  of  Mass.,  havmg 
Massachusetts  bay  on  the  N.  K,  and  Rhode 


Island  on  the  S.  W. ;  area  estimated  at  460  si^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 108,065.  It  is  watered  by  ti» 
Charles,  Neponset,  and  other  rivera.  The  war* 
face  is  rough,  and  in  some  places  hiUy,  and  tbs 
soil  strong  and  rooky  ana  highly  cultivated. 
Granite  oP  an  excellent  quality  is  quarried  it 
Quincy.  The  agricultural  prodnctians  in  1855 
were  150,465  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  15,85 
of  rye,  6,985  of  barlev,  12,782  of  oata,  281,586 
of  potatoes,  816,254  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42,611 
tons  of  hay,  beside  a  great  quantity  of  vege- 
tables raised  for  the  markets  of  Boston  m 
surrounding  towns.  There  were  2d  cottoiLS 
woollen,  8  carpet,  and  16  paper  mills,  6  row- 
ing, slitting,  and  nml  machines,  $6  foi^ges,  mi 
10  tanneries,  beside  many  other  mannfactoring 
establishments.  Boots  and  shoes  to  the  vilw 
of  14,990,700  were  mannfactnred.  In  1858 
there  were  126  churches  and  5  newqi^Mr 
offices.  The  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River,  tht 
Boston  and  Providence,  and  the  Norfolk  oomij 
railroads  traverse  the  county.  Capital,  Bed* 
ham.  IL  A.  S.  £.  co.  of  Ya.,  Ixmered  S.  hj 
N.  0.,  having  the  month  of  James  river  or 
Hampton  roads  on  the  N.,  and  ChesMgakg 
bay  on  the  N.  K  comer,  and  drained  by  £laa- 
beth  and  North  rivers;  area,  about  500  sq.  bl; 
pop.  in  1850,  88,086,  of  whom  10,400  wee 
slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  and  conuprises  a 
large  portion  of  the  Dismal  swamp.  liM  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  807,245  bushels  of  h- 
dian  com,  21,808  of  sweet  potatoea,  and  2,ISi 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  grist  mllla,  5  mw 
mills,  2  iron  founderies,  8  ship  yards,  18  news- 
paper offices,  42  churches,  and  1,026  poUie 
school  pupils.  The  county  ia  intersected  hj 
the  Seaboard  and  Boanoke  railroad,  and  by  tbs 
Dismal  swamp  canaL    Oapital,  Portsmouth. 

NOBFOLK,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  W«t, 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  drained  by  Big,  Otter, 
and  other  creeks;  area,  600  aq.  m. ;  pop.  ii 
1851,  21,281.  It  has  an  undulatrngsurfM^aad 
fertile  soil ;  and  in  1851  there  were  97  sawnilH 
9  fulling  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  and  6  tano«^ 
ies.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Etm 
and  Woodstock  railroad.    O^iUl,  Simooe. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entiy  of  Nor- 
folk CO.,  Ya.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Kliwiberh  riro^ 
8  m.  from  Hampton  roads,  82  m.  from  tbs 
ocean,  and  106  m.  by  land  and  160  by  vtser 
S.  £.  from  Richmond ;  lat  86^  60'  50"  N.,  kxig. 
76^*  18'  47"  W. ;  pop.  in  1854,  16,600 ;  in  1660, 
14,605,  of  whom  8,280  were  slavea.  Bi  i^ 
ation  is  low.  The  streets  are  generally  wide, 
but  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  veB 
built  of  brick  and  stone.  Among  the  prindpil 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  having  a  craute 
front  and  a  cupola  110  feet  high,  Uie  AcdaSk 
militaryacademy,  mechanics^  l^ll,  and  Adilsad 
halL  There  is  a  beautiful  oemetcary,  handnme- 
ly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  eypre»  trtss. 
The  city  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  eosteii 
house,  8  banks,  and  14  churches.  The  nev 
custom  house  and  the  buildings  of  the  hirna^ 
and  exchange  banks  are  elegant  struotoret.  B 
has  a  fine  harbor,  easily  aooMsible  and  uit,  tdr 
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■dttiiigtlMbrgestTeflseli.  The  entranoe  is  de- 
fended by  Forts  Galhoun  and  Monroe.  In  the 
Tioinity:  at  Gosport,  is  a  U.  S.  navy  yard  with  a 
marine  nospitaL  The  yard  contains  a  dry  dock 
oonstroctea  of  granite  at  a  cost  of  $974,686. 
Ilie  foreign  commerce  of  Norfolk  exceeds  that 
<3i  any  ot£or  place  in  the  state.  The  entrances 
for  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1859,  were  121 
Teasels,  tonnage  62,159 ;  clearances,  128  ves- 
sdfl,  tonnaffe  85,278 ;  tonnage  of  the  district, 
which  inolades  Portsmonth  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river,  25,728.  The  snnplymg  the 
northern  cities  with  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  become  an  important  trade,  and  is  said  to 
reach  fh>m  $250,000  to  $500,000  annnaUy.  The 
city  was  laid  out  m  1786,  and  was  bnmed  in 
1776  by  the  British.  It  is  now  the  second  city 
in  importance  and  pppolation  in  the  state. 
With  New  York  and  Philadelphia  it  commnni- 
eaies  by  regular  lines  of  ocean  steamers.  The 
dty  was  severely  visited  by  the  yello^  fever  in 
1865,  losinff  between  1,000  and  2,000  inhabi- 
tants direcUy  an^  indirectly. 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  co.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  North  seSjS.  E. 
by  Suffolk,  W.  by  Cambridge,  and  N.  W.  by 
Lincoln  and  the  Wash ;  area,  2,116  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  442,714.  The  coast  consists  of 
eUfl^  partly  chalk,  which  the  sea  is  gradually 
midermining,  and  several  villages  at  different 
periods  have  been  swept  away.  The  surface  is 
generally  fiat,  except  in  the  N.,  where  it  is  un- 
dulating. The  soil  is  light,  and  there  is  little 
woodland ;  but  no  county  in  the  kingdom  has 
made  greater  progress  in  agriculture.  The 
princip^  rivers  are  the  Great  and  Little  Ouse, 
Jf  en,  and  Yare.  The  climate  on  the  E.  coast  is 
dry  throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter  and 
early  spring  cold  penetrating  winds  prevail 
The  crop  raised  in  greatest  perfection  m  Nor- 
folk is  barley,  most  of  which  is  made  into  malt 
and  exported.  Turnips  are  also  raised  in  great 
Abnndance.  The  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to 
about  800,000  head ;  much  poultry  is  raised  for 
the  London  market.  There  are  valuable  fish- 
eries of  herrings  and  mackerel.  Woollen  man- 
nfiictures,  espeeiallv  of  worsteds,  are  largely 
eanried  on*  Norfolk  sends  12  members  to  the 
lioase  oi  commons,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the 
dty  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  King*s  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yarmouth. 

NORFOLK,  DuKB  OF.  See  Howabd,  Thomas. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  a  dependency  of  the 
British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  8. 
Pacific  ocean,  900  m.  K  N.  E.  from  Sydney,  in 
Ut  29^  10'  S.,  and  long.  167^  58'  E.  It  is  the 
largest  of  a  small  cluster  consisting  of  Norfolk, 
Nepean,  and  Philip  islands,  together  with  sev- 
eral isl^  or  rocks,  oalled  the  Bird  islands.  It 
is  about  5  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  2i  m. ;  area,  about  9,000  acres.  Its  general 
elevation  ia  400  feet  above  the  sea,  except  on 
the  N.  W.  comer,  where  Mt  PiU  rises  to  the 
hei^t  of  1,050  feet.  The  surface  is  very  un- 
even, and  the  coast  high  and  precii>itous.  The 
'\  streams  which  occupy  the  ravines  in  win- 


ter M  in  oamdea,  80  to  50  ftet  high,  into  the 
sea.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  tree  is 
the  Norfolk  island  pine,  which  grows  to  a  very 
great  size,  but  the  wood  is  of  little  use  except 
for  building  purposes.  Kaple,  ironwood,  a 
small  species  of  palm,  a  gigantic  fern  having 
fh>nds  11  feet  in  length,  the  lemon,  guava,  ba- 
nana, yam,  sweet  potato,  and  arrowroot  grow 
luxuriantly;  and  oranges,  coffee,  maize,  and 
wheat  may  be  riused.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  very  agreeable.  Horses,  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals  have  been 
introduced. — ^Norfblk  island  was  discovered  by 
Oapt.  Oook  in  1774,  and  in  1787  was  colonized 
by  convicts  and  freemen  from  New  South 
Wales;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1810,  and  all 
the  buildings  were  destroyed.  In  1825  it  was 
made  a  penal  establishment  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  incorrigible  offenders  from  among  the  con- 
victs of  New  South  Wales,  for  which,  as  there 
are  only  two  spots  where  a  landing  can  be 
efftdcted,  and  there  even  with  danger,  it  was 
thought  peculiarly  well  adapted.  At  one  time 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  more  than  2,000 ; 
large  prisons  and  other  buildings  were  erected, 
roads  and  various  improvements  were  made, 
and  a  strong  military  guard  was  stationed  at 
the  place  to  keep  order  and  prevent  escape ; 
notwithstanding  which  many  convicts  made 
their  way  to  various  South  sea  islands.  After 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  refused  to 
permit  any  more  convicts  to  be  landed  in  tiiat 
country,  the  establishment  on  Norfolk  island 
became  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned in  1856.  The  island  was  then  given  by 
the  British  govrmment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitcaim  island,  the  descendants  of  the  muti- 
neers of  the  BoiiUty,  194  in  number,  who  took 
possession  in  tiiat  year;  and  though  some  of 
these  have  since  returned  to  Pitcaim,  the  pop- 
ulation by  last  accounts  amounted  to  202. 

NORIOUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  in  S.  E.  Germany,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Danube,  E.  by  Mt  Getius  (now  Kahlenberg), 
which  separated  it  from  Pannonia,  S.  by  tibe 
Savus  (Save)  and  Mt.  Ocra  (Terglou),  and  W. 
by  the  .^£nus  or  (Enus  (Inn),  which  separated 
it  from  Yindelicia  and  Khfetia.  It  thus  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  modem  province  of 
Upper  Austria,  almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Garinthia,  and  parts  of 
Gamiola,  Saltzburg,  and  Bavaria.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
were  the  Anisus  (Enns),  Mums  Of  iir)i  Dravua 
(Drave),  and  Juvavus  (Salza).  The  most  im- 
portant range  of  mountains  was  the  Norio 
Alps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltzburar,  where 
excellent  iron  was  mined.  Norioum  nad  also 
some  gold  mines.  The  chief  towns  were :  No- 
reia  or  Nor^a  (Nenmarkt  in  Styria^  from 
which  the  name  of  the  province  was  aerived, 
the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  the  place  where  Garbo 
was  routed  by  the  Gimbri  in  118  B.  0. ;  Juva- 
via  (Saltzburg),  a  colony  of  Hadrian,  on  the 
Juvavus ;  Lentia  (lintz),  on  the  Danube ;  and 
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Lanriiicnm  (Lorob),  at  the  month  of  the  Ani- 
BUS.  Noricom  was  oonquered  by  the  Romans 
toward  the  close  of  tiie  reign  of  Angnstns,  and 
at  a  later  period  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces: Noricum  Ripense,  a4Joining  the  Danube, 
and  Noricum  Mediterranenm,  S.  of  the  former. 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (Lat  nortna,  a  car- 
penter's square;  hence,  a  role  or  pattern), 
establishments  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
The  first  institution  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  normal  school  was  organized  in  Stettin, 
Prussia,  in  17S5.  Frederic  the  Great  estab- 
lished a  second  in  Berlin  in  1748.  Another 
was  opened  in*  Hanover  in  1757,  and  others 
soon  followed  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv, 
training  schools  for  teachers  have  been  rapidly 
multiplying  in  number,  and  advancing  in  the 
requisites  for  admission.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  now  generally  extended  to  8  or  4  years. 
In  some  of  the  German  states  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  first  seminary  for  teachers  in 
IVance  was  established  in  1810,  and  the  first 
in  Holland  in  1816 ;  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  introduced  into  the  other  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  There  are  now  more 
than  90  normal  schools  in  France,  40  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  50  in  Prussia,  18  in  Switzerland, 
.and  a  proportionate  number  in  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Bavaria.  Sardinia  has  lately  estab- 
lished normal  schools,  including  one  for  females, 
and  inaugurated  an  excellent  system  of  public 
instruction.  Through  the  infiuence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hill,  D.D.,  an  American  missionary  for  80 
years  in  Athens,  a  normal  school  for  females 
has  been  established  and  is  liberally  supported 
by  the  government  of  Greece.  A  seminary  for 
training  female  teachers  has  also  been  opened 
in  Belgium. — ^To  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  seems 
to  belong  the  credit  of  first  publicly  advocating 
in  America  the  necessity  of  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  in  an  oration  deliv- 
ered in  New  Haven,  in  1816,  "On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Connecticut."  Li  1825  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  almost  simultaneous 
though  unconnected  movement  for  a  normal 
school  on  the  part  of  several  prominent  friends 
of  education.  Grov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1825, 
recommended  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and 
repeated  the  recommendation  the  next  year, 
with  a  plan  contemplating  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000  for  buildings  alone.  The  same  year 
James  G.  Carter  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  of  Connecticut  each  called 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  normal 
schools,  in  a  series  of  newspaper  uticles.  The 
"  United  States  Review,"  edited  by  Theophilus 
Parsons,  strongly  commended  these  essays  and 
their  object  to  popular  favor ;  and  in  1827  Prof. 
Ticknor  gave  an  outline  and  an  earnest  advo- 
cacy of  their  plan  in  an  article  in  the  "  NorUi 
American  Review."  The  same  year  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature Of  Massachusetts  by  J.  G.  Carter,  and  his 


efforts  were  warmly  seconded  by  Messrs.  laer- 
son,  B]w>ks,  Woodbridge,  Russell,  Stowe,  mi 
others.  Ten  years  later  the  American  insdtiile 
of  instruction  memorialized  the  legislafcare  ii 
behalf  of  a  normal  school  and  a  board  of  edi- 
cation.  On  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Ever- 
ett  the  board  of  education  was  established  Iti 
first  secretary,  Horace  Mann,  and  all  its  moi- 
bers  were  the  earnest  advocates  of  normal 
echoob.  In  1888  Mr.  Edmund  Dwi^t  <^eRd 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  estsbli^ 
ing  a  normal  school,  on  the  condition  tint  the 
state  should  appropriate  an  equal  amoimt  for 
the  same  purpose.  Accordingly  the  first  ]la^ 
mal  school  in  America^  that  now  established  at 
Framingham,  was  opened  ^t  Lexington,  JdjS, 
1889.  Two  others  were  soon  opened,  and  4 
are  now  supported  by  the  state  of  MaffiadiQ> 
setts,  the  whole  number  of  persons  ever  cod- 
nected  with  which  is  5,271,  and  they  have  2^ 
alumni.  'New  York  established  a  normal  school 
at  Albany  in  May,  1844,  and  now  appropriate! 
$12,000  annually  for  its  support,  whid),  wi& 
the  income  from  the  model  school  of  over  100 
pupils  ($2,600),  makes  this  one  of  the  moft 
liberally  sustained  institutions  of  the  kind  is 
the  country.  The  whole  number  of  pu|nls  wbo 
have  been  connected  with  the  school  is  8,406^ 
of  graduates  1,158,  and  of  present  pupils  Ui. 
The  normal  school  in  Toronto,  0.  W.,  vis 
opened  in  1847 ;  it  has  fine  buildings,  is  tsj 
liberally  supported,  and  has  a  model  schod  of 
400  pupils ;  the  whole  number  of  those  ii- 
structed  in  the  normal  department  is  2^605^ 
whom  1,480  have  received  certificates.  ™ 
Michigan  normal  school  was  legally  estabh^ed 
in  1849,  and  went  into  operation  at  Tpdlantim 
1858 ;  it  has  had  in  all  1,200  members,  and  the 
present  number  of  pupils  is  about  800.  The 
commodious  edifice,  burned  in  1859,  is  now  re- 
building. Connecticut  opened  a  normal  BthvA 
in  New  Britain  in  1850,  at  first  as  an  experi- 
ment for  5  years;  its  whole  number  of  men- 
bers  is  1,744,  of  ^hom  188  have  completed  si 
years'  course,  and  it  now  has  more  than  500 
pupils.  A  private  institution  for  the  tniiuig 
of  teachers  was  opened  at  Providence,  R I^  m 
1852,  which  was  adopted  as  a  state  norn^ 
school  in  1854 ;  it  is  now  established  at  &i«tol; 
whole  number  of  pupils  506.  The  nonui 
school  of  New  Jersey  was  established  at  TreiH 
ton  in  Oct.  1855 ;  it  has  superior  buHdingB,  b 
liberally  supported,  and  has  had  855  memben 
and  146  graduates.  The  Illinois  normal  xaawh 
sity  went  into  operation  in  Feb.  1857,  and  bii 
150  members;  the  edifice,  now  nearly  ccba- 
pleted,  promises  to  be  the  most  ma^ificent 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Anotkr 
was  opened  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  in  May,  1859; 
it  is  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  $10,000.  h 
December  of  the  same  year  one  was  legally 
"recognized"  at  Millersville,  Penn^  with  to- 
commodations  for  800  members,  and  a  hall  thit 
will  seat  1,000  persons.  Pennsylvania  is  dcv 
about  to  establish  other  schools  of  the  same 
kind.    During  the  winter  of  1860  another  vn 
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istaUiflhed  in  Winona,  liBnnesota.  Iowa  con- 
nects a  nonnal  school  with  her  state  oniversitj. 
WiKOOsin  is  now  aiming  to  organize  normal 
classes  nnder  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edn- 
cadon  in  all  her  high  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges,  "to  establish  normal  classes  at  two 
or  more  points  of  the  state  for  a  professionid 
course  for  teachers  already  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  to  crown  the  whole  by  a  central  nor- 
mal school"  In  1860  Maine  inade  appropria- 
tions to  secore  a  normal  department  in  certain 
existing  academies.  The  attempt  to  engraft 
normal  departments  npon  existing  schools  was 
long  since  made  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  bnt 
Med.  In  opposition  to  the  ^^onnsel  of  Gov. 
Olinton  the  same  experiment  was  tried  for  sev- 
eral years  in  New  York.  "  This  attempt,"  says 
Horace  Mann,  '^  was  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate movements  ever  made  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  education."  The  same  error  was 
made  in  Kentucky,  but  it  was  continued  less 
than  two  years.  Normal  schools  are  also  es- 
tablished in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
o&ers;  in  Oharlottestown,  Prince  Edward's  isl- 
and; in  8t  JohnX  New  Brunswick ;  in  Truro, 
Kova Scotia;  and  in  Valparaiso,  Ohili ;  and  one 
is  soon  to  be  opened  at  Madura,  India.  A  pri- 
Tate  normal  school  is  maintained  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio.>-rThe  *^  American  Normal  School  Asso- 
dation^'  originated  in  a  convention  held  in 
New  York  dty,  Aug.  80,  1866  ;  and  annual 
meetings  have  since  been  held  in  Springfield, 
Maas.  (1866),  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1867),  Norwich, 
Oonn.  (1858),  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1859),  and.  in 
BaflWo,  N.  Y.  a860).  In  view  of  the  recent 
origin  and  rapid  increase  of  normal  schools,  an 
asBodation  for  professional  improvement  was 
deemed  essential  by  their  instructors.  Many  ftm- 
damental  points  in  reference  to  the  distinctive 
character  and  specific  aim  of  normal  schools, 
the  science  of  education,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, terms  of  admission,  curriculum  of  study, 
length  of  the  course,  prominence  to  be  given 
to  the  theoiyand  art  of  teaching,  and  the  formB 
of  general  exercises,  still  demand  investigation. 
The  discnssion  of  these  *and  kindred  questions, 
collating  the  results  derived  from  the  varied 
experience  of  those  actually  engaged  iu  these 
Mhools,  has  already  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  tiie  progress  of  normal  school  instruction. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 
Trenton  in  Aug.  1869,  have  been  published  in 
a  Tolome  containing  plans  and  elevations  of 
l^me  of  the  principal  normal  school  buildings 
Itttheoountiy. 

NORMANDY,  an  ancient  province  in  the 
^.  w.  of  France,  extending  along  the  English 
^«^1,  from  a  point  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
2«mne  to  the  bay  of  Oancale,  washed  on  the 
f[jnd  W.  by  the  sea,  and  bounded  E.  by  Pi- 
<*Y  and  Ide-de-France,  from  which  it  was 
prfly  divided  by  the  Bresle.  the  Epte,  and  the 
^we,  and  8.  by  Perche,  Mame,  and  Brittany, 
we  upper  Sarthe  and  the  lower  Oouesnon  form- 
H  ft  part  of  the  dividing  line.    The  Gallic 


hordes  or  nations  who  originally  occupied  this 
territory  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  in- 
cluded it  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda. 
It  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Neustria 
under  the  domination  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  received  the  name  of  Normandy  from  Uie 
Northmen,  who  occupied  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century.  By  the  treaty  of  8t.-01aire- 
8ur-Epte,  in  913,  Cluurles  the  Simple  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  North- 
men, and  RoUo,  their  chie^  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  new  duchy  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prosperoi^  provinces  of 
France,  and  its  inhabitants  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  many  great  events  that  marked  the  mid- 
ale  ages.  Bobert  the  Devil,  or  the  Magnificent, 
the  6th  successor  of  RoUo,  is  the  hero  of  many 
legendary  tales ;  and  his  son,  William  the  Bas- 
tajrd,  became  in  1066  the  conqueror  of  England. 
Several  years  before  this  adventurous  knights 
from  Normandy,  William  Bras  de  Fer,  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  Roger,  the  sons  of  a  simple 
baron,  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  had  subdued 
the  southern  part  of  Italy  and  prepared  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  me  Two  Sici- 
lies. Many  others  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
the  crusades.  On  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  England  and  Normandy  were  sep- 
arated, the  latter  falling  to  the  lot  of  Robert 
Oourteheuse,  while  WilBam  Rufus  seized  upon 
the  former.  Henry  I.  Beauclerc  ruled  over 
both,  but  his  daughter  Matilda  was  only  duchess 
of  Normandy.  Her  son,  Henry  H.,  accomplished 
another  reunion  which  lasted  until  the  reign  of 
Eing  John.  This  prince,  in  his  capacity  of 
vassal  of  the  French  king,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  of  peers  at  Paris,  on  the  charge 
of  having  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  his  duchy. 
This  was  forthwith  seized  upon  by  King  Philip 
Augustus ;  but  it  was  twice  again  held  by  the 
English,  first  under  Edward  III.,  and  a  second 
time,  frx>m  1417  to  14^0,  under  Henry  Y.  and 
Henry  YI.  The  ^dlant  Dunois,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  Vll.,  finally  rescued  it  from 
forekpi  control ;  and  although  the  title  of  duke 
of  Normandy  was  still  occasionally  used,  the 
duchy  thenceforth  was  an  integral  portion  of 
the  longdom  of  France.  Amid  all  these  revo- 
lutions, the  Normans  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  While  improving  their 
lands  at  home  and  carrying  on  an  active  traffic 
with  the  neighboring  countries,  they  had,  as 
early  as  the  14th  century,  established  trading 
posts  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16Ui  taken  possession  of  the  Canary 
islands  under  Jean  de  Bethencourt.  During 
the  16th  century  they  extended  their  maritime 
expeditions,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
attempted  to  colonize  its  banks.  They  founded 
Quebec  in  1608,  had  settlements  in  Brazil  in 
1612,  visited  the  southern  islands  of  Malaysia  in 
1617,  and  settled  in  Guadeloupe  in  1636.  Subse- 
quently Normandt  contented  itself  with  being 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  industrious 
provinces  in  France ;  the  cloths  of  Elbeuf  and 
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Lonviers,  as  well  as  thelaoe  of  Alen^on,  ei^oy  an 
excellent  reputation.  The  province  was  some- 
times assisted  in  its  improvements  by  royal  pro- 
tection. It  was  indebted  to  Francis  I.  for  the 
fonndation  of  Havre,  while  Lonis  XVI.  vigor- 
ously continued  the  great  works  that  had  been 
b^nn  at  Cherbourg  by  Louis  XIV.  The  po- 
litical part  of  Normandy  in  the  revolution  was 
important ;  it  was  here  that  the  Girondists  at- 
tempted to  rise  in  arms  against  the  convention ; 
and  it  was  from  Caen  that  Charlotte  Corday 
started  for  Paris  to  rid  France  of  Marat.  Nor- 
mandy has  contributed  much  to  French  litera- 
ture. During  the  middle  ages  the  Norman  trou- 
v^res  held  a  hiffh  rank  as  poets ;  and  in  mod- 
em times  Malherbe,  Comeille,  M^ray,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Vertot,  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  and 
Casimir  Belavigne,  beside  Laplace  and  Vanque- 
lin  among  scientific  men,  Poussin  and  Jouvenet 
among  painters,  and  Bo!eldiei\  among  musi- 
cians, were  natives  of  the  province.  Normandy 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since  its  di- 
vision in  1790  into  the  5  de^rtments  of  Ome, 
Seine-Inf<§rieure,  Calvados,  Eure,  and  Manche. 
It  was  anciently  styled  thopay$  de  Bmnence^  on 
account  of  the  shrewd  and  money-making  char- 
acter of  its  people. 

NORMANS.    SeeNoBTHMEN. 

NORRIS,  Edwin,  an  English  ethnologist  and 
philologist,  bom  in  Taunton,  Oct.  24,  1795. 
From  1826  till  1886  he  held  a  situation  in  the 
East  India  house.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
assbtant  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society, 
of  which  in  1856  he  became  principal  secreta- 
ry, and  in  1847  was  appointed  by  government 
translator  to  the  foreign  office.  £Qs  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  *^  Transacdons"  of  the  Asiatic  society, 
among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  On  the  Kapur-di-6iri  Kock  Inscrip- 
tion;'' "On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Weights;"  and  "On  the  Sgrthic  Version  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription."  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  "  Ethnographical  Library,"  begun  in  1858| 
and  has  superintended  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral ethnologioiBl  and  philological  works.  He 
has  been  engaged  witn  Sir  H.  L.  Rawlinson 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  series  of  Nine- 
veh inscriptions,  to  be  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum. 
His  last  work  is  "  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama, 
edited  and  translated  "  (Oxford,  1859). 

NORRIS,  JoH2^  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Collingbome-Eingston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1657,  died  in  Semerton  in  1711.  He 
was  graduated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in 
1680,  and  shortly  afterward,  obtaining  a  fel- 
lowship of  All  Souls',  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophv,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the  Frcmch 
Platonist,  Father  Malebranche.  In  1682  he 
published  his  first  work,  "  The  Picture  of  Love 
Unveiled,"  a  translation  of  the  Effigies  Amori» 
of  Robert  Waryng,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  of  "  ISerodes  upon 
the  Qolden  Verses  of  Pythafforas."  His  first 
original  work,  entitled  "  An  Idea  of  Hi^piness" 


(1688),  at  once  gave  him  a  positioii  in  tben^ 
of  the  Platonic  divines  <^  the  17ih  entej. 
The  Rye  house  plot  of  1688  led  him  toittui 
the  whigs  in  a  treatise  entitled  ^^  A  MmiM 
of  Knaves,  or  Whiggism  Di^kyed  and  Bv* 
lesqued  out  of  Countenance."  Soon  aftcnnid 
he  published  a  Latin  work  affainst  the  tMogy 
of  the  G^evan  divines,  and  fdlowed  iti^  Id 
1691  by  a  epedal  trealase  against  the  noufli- 
formists,  charging  them  with  schism,  hltti 
he  took  orders,  and  in  the  same  year  pnblkM 
his  *' Miscellanies"  in  prose  and  vem  it 
this  time  he  began  with  Dr.  Henry  More,  ik 
had  Just  wcm  fame  as  a  Platonie  mystie,  •  w- 
respondence  in  regard  to  some  BpeeoktiTtM- 
culties,  which  lasted  8  years,  and  was  pnb&M 
in  1688.  In  1685,  with  Frands Digb]r,hefi9' 
duced  a  translation  of  Xeni^on^a  Ofrmik 
and  in  1688  published  ''  The  Theory  and  h^ 
ulaticm  of  Love,"  in  which  he  elomwi^^ 
fended  Platonic  afiecticm.  In  1689  Mbecm 
rector  of  Kewton  St.  Loe,  in  Somersetihiie. 
published  the  same  year  a  ts-eatise  on  ^BMioa 
and  Religion,"  and  in  1690  ''RefledioBi  vpn 
the  Conduct  of  Human  life,"  in  a  letter  to 
LadvMasham.  In  1698  he  attacked^ vim 
of  the  Quakers,  and  was  diortlj  aftar  n^ 
rector  of  Bemerton  near  Salisbury,  wben  k 
remained  till  his  death.  His  duties  bemg  ligH 
he  wrote  with  still  greater  ardor;  in  1<M  bi 
finished  4  volumes  of  '*  Practical  Discotna," 
and  in  1695  gave  to  the  world  hia  ''Lettn 
concerning  the  Love  of  God."  ThedeiitJolfi 
Toland  having  written  a  trealiae  CBtilM 
*' Christianity  not  Mystmous,"  NorrbiHiUiA- 
ed  in  1697  in  answer,  ^'  An  Aooonntof  Beim 
and  Faith,  in  relation  to  the  My8teriee<i{Ckf» 
tianity,"  in  which  he  clearly  distin^Qiabedtb 
respective  provinces  of  reason  and  fiudk  Fiw 
the  first  he  raised  his  vdoe  against  tbeptif^ 
sophical  theories  of  Looke,  uA  in  an  appc- 
dix  to  his  ''Treatise  of  Christian  BleMi- 
ness"  he  made  some  strictures  on  the  ^'^ 
on  the  Human  Understanding."  In  1701  kt 
published  in  defence  of  ideaiian  a  wock  ^ 
titled  "An  Essay  toward  the  Tbeoiyrf*^ 
Ideal  or  Intelligible  Wbrld,"  of  which  «»»• 
ond  Dart  appeiured  in  1704.  By  this  work  kej 
best  known  to  philosophical  st^ents.  Id1|w 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  ^'^^^'^'^^ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,"  in  answer  to  I^**^^ 
and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mj|* 

E reductions,  may  be  regarded  as  his  last  voo. 
is  health  giving  way  imder  his  labots. 
NORRISTOWN,  a  post  bwon^o^tke 
capital  of  Montgomery  ca,  Penn^  aitoaw  « 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  W  »•  *- 
from  Harrisburg  and  16  m.  N.  Jf.hmy^ 
delphia,  with  which  it  is  ooitteeted  k7|*^ 
road;  pop. in  1860  about  10,000.  '^^ 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  weQ  pi<^ 
and  the  houses  are  built  in  a  neat,  ^^''^'^ 
manner,  of  brick  and  native  marble.  '^^ 
ough  contains  a  handsome  county  w^  *  ^ 
a  public  library,  18  churches,  4  W  PjJJJ 
schools,  several  extensive  cotton  and  wowi* 
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Ibotories,  rolUng  mills,  foonderies,  fbmioes, 
mnohine  shops,  nail  mills,  oil  mills,  briok  yards, 
and  other  mannfiiotories,  1  German  and  4  Eng- 
11^  newspaper  offices,  and  8  boarding  schools, 
S  of  which  have  lane  and  elegant  edifices  oo- 
capjing  high  groond  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  The  new  coort  house,  finished  in  1855. 
k  bnilt  of  the  light  gray  native  marble,  ana 
cost  oyer  $200,000;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
beet  bnildings  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
The  SchnjlldU  river  is  crossed  by  two  substan- 
tial covered  bridses,  aboot  800  feet  in  length, 
leading  into  Bridgeport  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Water  and  gas  are  conveyed  through  the  bor- 
ouf^  in  pipes.  Norristown  is  the  £.  terminus 
of  the  Chester  valley  railroad,  which  intersects 
the  Columbia  railroad  at  Downingtown,  88  m. 
distant  The  improved  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  affbrds  ftdlities  for  the  trade  of  the 
town,  which  is  active  and  increasing.  The 
Rea^Ung  railroad,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  opens  a  ready  communication  to  the 
ooal  mines  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  and  a  railroad  is 
in  progress  from  Norristown  to  Allentown  in 
Lehigh  co.  The  borough  waa  incorporated  in 
1813,  and  enlarged  in  1858, 

NORRLAND,  Wbstbb.    See  HisKoeAHi>. 

KORSE  (firomtheDanid)  Nbnk,  Norwegian), 
a  wwd  improperly  applied  by  Englidi  writers 
to  The  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage and  literature.  (See  Ioblakd,  Lah- 
evAOB  AND  LrrxRATUBB  OP,  and  Nobwat,  Lak- 

OUAOB  AND  LrrSBATUHB  OF.) 

NORTH.  L  Sib  Thomas,  knight,  an  Eng- 
lish author,  8d  son  of  Edward,  Ist  Baron  Nor(£, 
bom  about  1585,  died  subsequent  to  1579.    He 

Enblished  in  1579  a  translation  of  ''Plutarch's 
Ivea,*'  made  firom  the  French  version  of  Amyot, 
and  whidi  was  the  first  that  i^peared  in  'Eng- 
land.  Accompanying  it  were  lives  of  other 
eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  collected 
fh>m  various  sources,  and  the  whole  work  was 
defeated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  also  pub- 
lished English  versions  of  Guevara's  Bbrolo^ 
aium  PrMctpittm  (fol.»  London,  1557),  and 
Donl's  FUo9ofla  m&rale  (fol.,  London,  1570). 
Beyond  the  record  of  his  literary  productions 
thm  is  no  account  of  his  life.  U.  SibDitdlby, 
an  English  merchant,  the  8d  son  of  Dudley 
Nordi,  4th  Baron  North  of  Kirtling,  bom  May 
18,  1841,  died  Dec.  81,  1691.  After  an  educa- 
tion sohable  to  a  mercantile  career,  he  was 
bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  hy 
whom  he  was  sent  to  Smyrna  as  a  factor.  He 
snbeequently  took  charge  of  a  factory  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  a  carefdl  attention  to  his 
busines^  and  a  shrewd  employment  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  artifices  of  trade  as  well  as 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  character, 
amassed  a  fortune,  with  which  in  1880  he  re- 
turned to  England.  His  experience  in  com- 
mercial affidrs  soon  brought  him  into  notice ; 
and  after  servina  as  sheriff  of  London  and  alder- 
man, he  entered  parliament  in  1885  as  member 
for  Banburv,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted 
tfaa  <i«fltM>*^  business  of  the  lower  house  in  be* 


half  of  the  lord  treasurer.  He  was  an  unscra- 
pulous  adherent  of  the  tory  party,  and  brouf^ht 
nimself  into  considerable  disfavor  by  carrymg 
a  tax  on  tobacco  and  sugar.  At  different  times 
he  held  t^e  offices  of  commissioner  of  the  cus- 
toms and  of  the  treasury.  A  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  published  his  **  Discourses  on 
Trade,"  a  work  highly  praised  by  McCuUodi, 
and  the  principal  literary  effort  of  his  life.  He 
has  been  characterized  by  Lord  Macanlay  as 
**  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,"  and  as 
one  in  whom  Uie  government  found  "  at  once 
an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupulous 
slave."  in.  Roobb,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bora  Sept.  8,  1651,  died  in  1788.  He  studied 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  became  steward 
of  the  courts  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The 
statement  that  he  was  also  attoraey-g€aieral  un- 
der James  XL  needs  verification.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  lives  of  his  brothers,  the  lord 
keeper  Guilford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  Dr.  John 
North,  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
published  alter  his  death  (2  vols.  4to.,  1740-^), 
and  republished  in  1826.  He  also  wrote  an 
^^Examen"  into  the  credit  and  veracity  of  Dr. 
White  Kennett's  "Complete  ffistory  of  Eng- 
land," a  partisan  work,  but  valuable  for  the 
insight  it  affords  into  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  England  under  Charies  XL ;  and 
left  in  manuscript  "Memoirs  of  Music,"  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (4to.,  London,  1846). 
Macaul^  calls  him  "  a  most  intolerant  tory,  a 
most  afi»cted  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigi- 
lant observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances 
which  throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men.** 
rV.  Fbanoib,  Lord  Guilford,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora 
Oct  22,  1687,  died  Sept  5,  1685.  He  was 
educated  at  St  John^s  college,  Cambridge, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1661,  and  for  several  years  travelled  the  Nor- 
folk circuit  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  law  studies,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  dogged  determination  to  achieve 
wealth  and  distinction  at  any  sacrifice,  he  ab- 
stained from  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  left  untried  no  artifice  and  scrupled  at  no 
humiliation  which  would  subserve  his  pur- 
poses. Sir  Jefi^ey  Palmer,  the  first  attoraey- 
Sineral  under  the  restoration,  early  assisted 
m  in  getting  into  practice ;  and  by  "  keeping 
fiedr  with  the  cooks  of  the  circuit,"  as  his 
brother  Roger  North  relates,  "  and  particular- 
ly with  Sergeant  Earl,  who  had  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly," he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  and  was  soon  retained  in 
every  important  cause.  Gaining  the  favor  of 
the  court  by  pleading  against  Uie  privileges 
of  parliament  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  5  members,  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  a  writ  of  error  from 
the  court  of  king^s  bench,  he  was  in  1671  ap- 
pointed soUcitor-general  and  knighted;  and  in 
Il'ov.- 1678,  he  succeeded  Sir  Heneage  Finch  aa 
attoraey-generaL    In  Jan.  1675,  he  was  made 
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chief  Jnstioe  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in 
which  position  he  .conducted  to  a  successful 
issue  a  dispute  between  his  court  and  that  of 
the  king^s  bench  as  to  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  bj  each.  In 
1679  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  new 
council  established  bj  the  king ;  and  upon  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Nottingham  in  1782,  he 
wa9  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  Sept. 
1688,  he  was  created  Baron  Guilford  of  Guil- 
ford, Surrey.  Throughout  his  judicial  career 
he  &vored  the  prerogative,  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  torj  leanings  of  his  family, 
and  as  a  means  also  of  advancing  his  own  in- 
terests, of  which  he  never  lost  sight;  but  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered  in  politi- 
cal influence  from  the  ambition  and  insolence 
of  Jeffreys,  and  died  broken  down  in  spirit. 
His  character  and  professional  attainments  are 
highly  extolled  by  Roger  North  in  his  lives 
of  the  Norths ;  but  according  to  Macaulay, 
this  biographer,  though  under  the  influence  of 
the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  ^^  was  unable 
to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as 
the  most  ignoble  of  mankind."  The  same 
authority  adds :  ''  The  intellect  of  Guilford 
was  clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proflciency 
in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  famts 
were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  meanness." 
Yet  he  had  the  courage  shortly  before  his 
death  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  upon  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  his  violent  and  arbi- 
trary measures.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
scientific  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and  of  a 
few  political  essays  published  m  his  life  by 
Roger  North.  Y.  Fbbdsbio,  2d  earl  of  Guil- 
ford, better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North, 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  t^e 
1st  earl  of  Guilford,  bom  April  18, 1788,  died 
Aug.  5, 1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  made  a  lengthened 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  in  1759  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  the 
Fitt  ministry.  He  entered  parliament  in  1761 
from  the  &mily  borough  of  Banbury,  whidi  he 
represented  continuously  for  nearly  80  years. 
In  1768  he  directed  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  in  the  same 
year  supported  the  American  stamp  act  and 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  col- 
onies. Upon  the  formatioh  of  Lord  Chatham's 
second  ministry  in  1766  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Mr.  George  Cooke,  paymaster  of 
file  forces,'  having  refused  to  accept  office 
under  the  previous  Rockingham  administra- 
tion. Gaimng  in  reputation  and  confidence  as 
a  legislator,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  the  duke  of  Grafton^s  minis- 
try, and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend 
assumed  the  position  of  leader  in  the  house  of 
commons.  On  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  in  1770  he  relieved  the  king  from  the 
embarrassment  in  which  this  event  involved 
him  by  accepting  the  office  of  premier,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  imwavering  attachment 


and  support  of  his  royal  master,  eoniiiiMd 
through  many  years.  His  administratioQ,  ex- 
tending from  Jan.  1770,  to  March,  1782,  in  tb« 
language  of  an  English  writer,  **  teemed  with 
calamitous  events  beyond  any  of  the  same  du- 
ration to  be  found  in  our  aniuds  ;**  tiie  Ameri- 
can war  being  its  great  feature,  and  the  dforts 
of  the  minister  being  directed  prindpa]^  to 
measures  for  the  coercion  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies. With  the  popular  feeling  agunst  him,  nd 
an  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  amnr- 
passea  in  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  legiekthe 
ability,  Lord  North  nevertheless  for  upward  d 
6  years  contended  almost  sin^e-handed  wi& 
his  parliamentary  adversariea,  repelling  pa- 
sonal  attacks,  the  most  brilliant  rhetorical  dis- 
plays or  the  bitterest  shafts  of  satire,  with 
miperturbable  good  nature,  and  a  tact  and  read- 
iness of  wit  which  Burke  once  confesaed  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  entire  opposition.  AUhoogh 
he  never  wavered  in  his  opinion  of  therid^of 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  appears  from 
the  statement  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Chariotte 
Lindsay,  that  during  the  last  8  years  of  lua  ad- 
ministration he  entertained  serious  doubts  ai  to 
the  expe^ency  of  continuing  the  war,  and  w« 
induced  to  persevere  in  the  contest  onlyindtf- 
erence  to  the  wishes  of  George  m.  Ddetted 
in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  qnesdon  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  he  resigned  dee, 
and,  after  the  short-lived  administration  of  ^ 
mai^quis  of  Rockingham,  joined  his  old  antago- 
nist Fox,  in  breaking  down  that  of  Im 
Shelbume  which  succeeded.  In  April,  1YS3, 
he  returned  to  office  as  a  joint  secrtiMjd 
state  with  Fox  in  the  "coalition  mimiiiT^ 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  uiqiopB- 
larity  of  which  caused  its  dissolution  in  ibt 
succeeding  December.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
tired definitively  from  public  Ufe.  Daring  tbe 
last  5  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 
total  blindness,  but  endured  this  masfortoDe 
with  unvarying  cheerfulness.  He  soeoeeded 
to  his  title  of  earl  of  Guilford  only  two  years 
before  his  death.  Although  a  fluent  and  ae- 
complished  debater,  he  occupies  a  low  rankai 
a  statesman,  having  succeeded  by  a  skilfU  dtf- 
tribution  of  official  emoluments,  ra^er  than  by 
any  remarkable  administrative  abUity,  in  re- 
taining himself  and  his  friends  in  power,  and 
having  failed  during  the  12  years  that  he  hM 
the  premiership  to  originate  a  single  meassre 
entiuing  him  to  the  gratitude  or  adkniralMa 
of  the  l&glish  people.  Burke  has  thus  defiae- 
ated  his  character :  "  He  was  a  man  of  adan- 
rable  parts,  of  general  knowledge,  of  a  venatfla 
understanding,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  businem; 
of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry;  of  a  deKgbtfiil 
temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  disintere^ed.** 
Gibbon,  in  the  prefisice  to  his  great  hiatofj,  a^jY 
of  him:  *^  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  pa- 
tron than  the  public,  I  would  inscribe  tbii 
work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  stonay, 
and  at  length  an  unfortunate  administratiOB, 
had  many  political  opp<»ients,  almost  without  a 
personal  enemy;  who  has  retained,  in  his  fiifl 
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from  power,  muij  fiithfbl  and  disinterettod 
iHends ;  and  who,  under  the  pressure  of  serere 
infinnitf,  ei^oys  the  lireiy  vigor  of  hb  mind 
and  the  felioty  of  his  incomparable  temper.'' 

NORTH  OAPE.    See  Caps  Nobth. 

NORTHOAROLINA.  See  OABOLmjL,  Nobth. 

NOBTH  OAROUNA,  Uiotkbsitt  of,  an  fai- 
atitation  of  learning  at  Ohapel  Hill,  Orange  oo.« 
N.  0.  It  was  incorporated  in  1780,  Samnel 
Johnston  and  others  being  appointed  tms- 
teee.  In  1793  the  location  was  fixed  upon,  and 
in  Oct  1798,  the  comer  stone  was  laid,  1,180 
acres  of  land  having  been  conveyed  to  the  tros- 
tees  bv  the  citlEens  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
Bev.  David  Kerr  was  appointed  professor  and 
Samuel  A.  Holmes  tntor,  and  it  was  opened  for 
public  instruction,  Feb.  18,  1796.  Mr.  Kerr 
■oon  retired  from  hisposition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hj  Charles  W.  Harris,  on  whose  resigna- 
tion Joseph  Oaldwell  was  appointed  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1796,  and  presided  over  the  univendtj 
for  nearij  40  jears.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  univer8it7,  and  on  his  death 
in  1885  David  L.  Bwain,  LL.D.,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded.  The  fiicultj  comprises 
15  instructors ;  the  present  number  of  students 
is  450,  and  the  college  possesses  a  library  of 
81,000  volumes.  The  endowment  of  the  uni- 
venatT*  consists  of  about  $150,000  invested  in 
stods,  and  about  as  mudi  more  in  buildings. 
The  trustees  are  appointed  bj  the  legislature, 
but  no  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
university  are  made  from  the  state  treasury. 
Tuition  is  $50  per  annum,  but  since  1886  any 
native  of  the  state  of  good  moral  character,  who 
is  unable  to  pay,  may  have  his  tuition  fbe  re- 
mitted, there  being  no  other  free  sohdarships. 
The  two  literary  societies  ("Dialectic*^  and 
^  Philanthropic*'^  ^nerally  support  from  one 
to  three  beneficianes  each.  Oonnected  with 
the  college  is  a  law  school  with  two  professors, 
and  also  a  sdentiflc  school  established  in  1858 
with  twoprofessors. 

NORTH  RIVER.    See  HuDsoir  Rivxb. 

NORTH  SEA,  or  Gbbmak  Oobak,  an  ex- 
teiudve  arm  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  betwera 
Great  Brttun  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex- 
tending from  lat  51''  to  or  N.  and  long.  2°  SO' 
W.  to  T"*  80^  E. ;  extreme  leufftii  about  700  m., 
breadth  400  m.  It  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  N. ;  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  N.  extremity  of  France  on 
the  £.  and  S.  K ;  and  the  strait  of  Dover,  Eng- 
l«Dd,  Scotiand,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands  on  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  The  shores 
are  deeply  indented  by  numerous  bays,  inlets, 
and  estuaries,  tiie  diief  of  which  are  the  fiords 
of  Hardanger,  Bommel,  Bukke,  and  ilekke  on 
the  coast  of  Norway;  the  Skager  Rack  and 
Oatt^gat,  which  communicate  between  the 
XorUi  sea  and  the  Baltic:  the  fiords  of  Liim, 
Nksnm,  and  Stavinff,  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
riren  Y arde  and  Eiaer,  in  Denmark,  and  those 
€^  the  Elbe,  between  Denmark  and  Hanover, 
and  the  Weser  in  the  latter  country ;  the  Zuy- 
dar  Zee  and  the  months  of  the  Meuse  and 
TOL.  xn. — ^26 


Scheldt  in  Holland:  the  estuaries  of  the 
Thames,  Humber,  and  the  Wash  in  England; 
and  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Horar  in  Scotland. 
Beside  the  islands  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
North  sea,  there  are  many  others,  all  however 
within  short  distances  of  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  most  important 
are  those  of  Stor  Sartorse,  Bommeloe,  and  Ear- 
mOe,  in  Norway;  FanOe,  RdmOe,  Sylt,  Fdhr, 
Amrom,  Nordmarsch,  Pelworm,  and  Nord- 
strand  in  Denmark:  Neuwerk  and  several 
smaller  in  Hanover ;  Helgoland,  which  belongs 
to  England,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe; 
Borkimi,  Rottum,  Sdiiermonnikoog,  Ameland, 
Ter  Schelling,  Ylieland,  Texel,  and  the  isl- 
ands formed  by  the  deltas  of  tiie  Meuse  and 
Scheldt,  in  Holland.  The  Bell  rock  and  May 
rock,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
are  the  only  islands  of  the  North  sea  upon  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  Floatins  lights  have 
been  established  upon  several  banks,  and  there 
are  lighthouses  at  all  the  principal  points  and 
ports  upon  its  coasts.  The  average  depth  of 
the  sea  is  about  80  fathoms,  but  towi^d  the 
Norwegian  side  the  soundings  increase  to  190 
fiithoms.  The  North  sea  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral extensive  banks.  The  Dogser  bank, 
which  is  the  principal,  lies  about  the  centre, 
between  lat  54''  10'  and  5r  24'  N.,  and  long. 
1^  and  6^  7'  E. ;  another  bank  extends  110  m. 
in  a  N.  E.  direction  {torn  the  frith  of  Forth, 
and  one  runs  105  m.  N.  W.  from  Jutland  in 
Denmark.  The  tidal  wave  which  comes  fixun 
the  Atlantic  passes  along  the  W.  coasts  of 
Great  Britijin  and  Ireland,  and  enters  the  North 
sea  bv  its  N.  extremity,  continuing  to  rule 
the  tides  as  £ur  S.  aa  the  N.  end  of  the  strait 
of  Dover,  and,  throng  this^  strait,  to  be  felt  in 
some  degree  in  the  English  channeL  Upon 
the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  the  rise  is  about  IS 
feet,  and  increases,  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  shore,  to  20  feet  at  the  Humber  and  18  at 
Dover.  The  portion  ef  the  tidal  wave  which  is 
intercepted  by  the  En^^ish  diaimel  as  it  conies 
frtmi  the  S.  passes  direiotly  through  that  chan- 
nel, and  meets  the  tide  of  the  North  sea  about 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  strait  of  Dover;  and 
when  the  two  fiooda  meet,  the  S.  is  half  a'day 
earlier  than  the  N. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  N. 
wave  is  part  of  the  tide  preceding  the  one  frx>m 
the  S.  which  it  meets;  that  tiins,  and  the  in- 
terval taken  by  the  tide  in  passing  through  the 
English  channel,  in  all  about  18  hours,  being 
occupied  by  the  tidal  wave  in  making  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  Great  Britain. — Several  thou- 
sand people  are  occupied  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
North  sea,  and  tiie  quality  of  the  fish  has  long 
been  celebrated*  The<  chief  kinds  taken  are 
cod,  ling,  hake,  turbots.  soles,  different  sorts 
of  flat  fSLf  lobsters,  and  immense  quantities  of 
mackerel  and  herrkigs. 

NORTH-WEST   PASSAGK     See  Aboeio 
DisoovxBT,  and  MaoOuntook,  Sm  F.  L. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVmOES,  or  Aora, 
a  lieutenant-governorship  of  British  India,  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  preridenoj  of  Bengal,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  28*  61'  and  80^  26'  K,  and  long.  75* 
20'  and  84*^  40'  E.  Its  name  does  not  aocorate- 
1t  describe  its  position,  for  it  oocnpies  abont 
the  centre  of  the  N.  part  of  Hindostan.  It  com- 
prises  the  following  divisions  and  districte; 


lUernt.. 


Total. 


Sahtfanpoor... 
MosaffeniaBiur. 

Meerat 

Boolandsluihar. 

AllTsnrii. 

BUnomr 

MondAbftd 

BodftToon 

Bardlja&d 

PhiDIbheet... 
Shahjehanpoor.. 
Mntti»...!7.... 

Agra.... 

Forrackabad.... 
MjnpooriA ..... 

XUwah 

Cawnpore 

Fnttenpoor 

Humaerpoor 

aadCalpee... 

Banda 

Allahabad 

Ooruekpoor.... 
Aximghar ...... 

Joanpoor 

Mlnapoor 

Banaica 

Ohadpoor 


i,166 
1,«7 
i^ 
8,000 
S,149 
1,904 
8,M7 
t^SOB 

S,067 
S,483 
1,60T 
1,864 
1,900 
9,009 
1,674 
2«S87 
1,068 


9,240 
9.8T8 
9,T88 
7,846 
9,090 
1,008 
0,980 
994 
9,187 


007,808 
679361 

1,186,071 
778,8a 

l,18i060 


1,188,461 
1,0U;161 

1,878,968 
818^ 
869,90» 
1,001,961 
1,064,607 
889,n4 
610,960 

679,787 

743,  Ria 
1,ST»Je*3 
M^7t^4 
l.fiSa.Sftl 
hI4flyT49 

8&1,75T 
l,6IW,aa4 


60.640     97,609J9O 


The  lieutenant-governor  also  has  Jnrisdiotion 
overtime  non-regulAtion  provinces  and  territories 
(so  called  because  liiev  have  been  only  partial- 
Ij  brought  under  the  British  system  of  govon- 
ment)  of  8augor  and  Nerbudda,  Buttj,  Kote 
Easim,  Jannsar  and  Bawur,  Dejrah  Doon,  Ku- 
maon,  AJmeer,  and  British  Nemanr.  There  are 
no  returns  of  the  area  and  population  of  most  of 
these.  The  Delhi  division,  including  the  dis- 
tricts of  Paniput,  Hurriana,  Delhi,  B^tuk,  and 
Goorgaon;  the  Ois-Butlcj  territory  (Feroze- 
poor,  Loodiana,  Umballa,  and  Kythul) ;  and  the 
Pui^jaub  or  Trans-SutleJ  states,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  North-Westem  provinces,  but  in 
1859  were  erected  into  a  new  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship under  the  title  of  the  Puojaub  and 
its  dependencies.  The  greater  part  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship is  a  compact  territory, 
bounded  N.  by  the  ]&lmalaya  ana  Nepaul,  £.  by 
Bengal,  8.  by  Bewah,  the  Bundelcund  states, 
the  dominions  of  8india,  Bhurtpoo^  and  some 
petty  native  territories,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Pui]Jaub  and  its  dependencies.  The  prov- 
ince of  Oude  is  bounded  by  it  on  8  sides,  Ne- 
paul lying  on  the  4th.  There  are  several  de- 
tached tracts,  one  very  large  one  lying  between 
Bundelcund  and  Kagpoor,  and  including  most 
of  the  non-regulation  provinces.  The  JNorth- 
Westem  provinces  lie  chiefly  in  the  great  plain 
of  Hindostan,  thou^  the  northern  portions, 
situated  within  the  Himalaya  regions,  are  bro- 
ken by  spurs  of  the  great  snowy  range,  and  the 
8.  part  is  crossed  by  the  Yindnya  mountains. 
Along  the  8.  base  of  this  latter  chain  flows  the 
river  Werbudda,  and  between  the  two  hilly  re- 
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gions  are  the  barins  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jimi, 
and  the  GhmnbuL  The  prindptl  other  rinn 
are  tiie  8oane,  Betwah,  Goomtee,  and  Gobi, 
all  affluents  of  one  or  another  of  the  preoeoBK 
8  great  streams.  The  remaining  pby^  dur- 
acteristics  and  productions  of  the  proTinoei  v31 
be  fbond  described  under  the  names  of  the  Npi- 
rate  districts.  The  lieutenant-goverDor  ii  i^ 
pointed  by  the  governor-general  in  ooddoI,  nd 
his  seat  of  government  is  Agra.  Dmiagfti 
sepoy  mutiny  in  186T  the  Koitii-Weflten  pm* 
inoes  were  t&e  principal  theatre  of  war.  (Bei 

HXNDOSTAH.) 

NORTH AMPTON.  L  An  E.  oo.  of  Pto, 
bounded  E.  by  the  DeUware  river,  ▼fakhif^ 
arates  it  from  New  Jersey,  and  inteneetod 
toward  the  8.  by  tiie  Lehigh  river;  srea^Sf^ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  40,285.  The  Eilititiiij 
or  Blue  mountains  form  the  N.  W.  boaidvj, 
and  the  8outh  mountain  is  on  the  B.E.  latfae 
valley  between  them  are  beds  of  valoaUe  Im- 
atone,  quarries  of  slate,  and  several  iron  aom 
The*  productions  in  1850  were  188,668  Mcb 
Of  Indian  com,  105,147  of  wheat,  46,110  d 
oats,  7,126  tons  of  hay,  2,766  lbs.  of  wod,  nd 
206,100  of  butter.  There  were  HgndnSk, 
16  saw  mills,  2  iron  furnaces,  7  foimderiH,  1 
ootton  factory,  24  tanneries,  8  newspaper  odbo, 
46  churches,  and  7,248  pupila  atUai&tf  pv^ 
schools.  8everal  railroacb  and  2  oaaus  Ml 
at  the  capital,  Easton.  n.  AaEoo.<]fYi. 
forming  the  8.  extremity  of  the  pemnadalr- 
ing  between  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atitftie 
ocean;  area,  820  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  IWKIM 
of  whom  8,648  were  daves.  Thecoa*liB«« 
the  W.  is  indented  by  numerous  inlela,  aai  a 
the  R,  in  the  Atlantic,  there  are  semlniil 
islands.  The  surface  ia  level  ai^  the  foOi^ 
and  sandy.  The  produotfons  in  IBM  vet 
864,967  buahels  of  £idian  corn,  184,067  of  oA 
796  of  wheat,  44,189  of  sweet  potatoes  nd 
7,766  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  26  grntiali 
8  castor  oil  nulls,  8  saw  nulls,  10  dmnten' 
622  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Vi^^^ 
real  estate  in  1866,  $1,890,088,  bdng  laa- 
creaseof  8  percent.since  1860.  OapiM,^ 
viUe.  m.  A  N.  K  CO.  of  N.  0.,boiffldfidS. 
by  Virghiia,and  8.  W.  by  the  Boanoke  rim; 
area,  about  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  l&tt 
of  whom  6,611  were  slaves^  It  baa  adinr 
sified  surface  and  generally  fertile  aoiL  u* 
productions  in  1860  were  667,951  buhck  « 
Indian  com,  1,878  bales  of  cotton,  and  fU^ 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  16  griflt  bwJ 
saw  mills,  6  stave  manufactories,  1  ahingisi^ 
8  churches,  and  178  pupils  attendiDg  pw 
schools.  Ilie  county  is  intersected  Iqr^  ^ 
board  and  Boanoke  and  the  GreeariBe  and 
Boanoke  railroads.    OM>ital,  Jaekaoo.   ^ 

NOBTHAMPTON,  a  townahq)  td^ 
the  capital  of  Hampshire  oo.,  Masa.,  aboot  1ft 
W.  from  the  Connectacut  river,  and  cb  fl» 
Connecticut  river  nnlroad,  17  m.  K.  ^ 
Springfield  and  95  m.  W.fhxn  Boston;  f^^ 
the  township  in  1860,  6,818.  The  tiDiI** 
situated  on  elevated  groimd  in  the  midtf «' 
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beaotifiDl  oonntry,  having  Ktis.  Tom  and  Hol- 
yoke  in  fall  view.  It  oontaina  the  oonnty  build- 
iDg8>  2  banks,  and  several  ednoational  instita- 
^Dflof  repntation,  among  which  ja  the  North- 
ampton collegiate  institnte;  and  in  1860  there 
were  7  ohnrdiefl^  viz. :  1  Baptist,  2  Oongrega- 
tioQa],  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Oath- 
olie,  tfid  1  Umtarian.  There  are  several  im- 
portant mann&otoriea,  inoloding  1  cotton  mill, 
1  tool  iKStor^,  8  paper  mills,  and  2  silk  mann- 
ftctories.  A  fine  bridge  over  the  Oonnectiont, 
1,230  feet  long  and  26  ^t  wide,  connects  the 
town  with  Bailey, 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  municipal  and  parHa- 
mentary  boroogh  and  market  town  of  England, 
capital  of  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nen,  67  m.  from  London  by 
nilway;  pop.  in  1861^  80,544.  It  occupies 
the  sonmut  of  an  emmenoe  rising  from  the 
river,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges^ 
Tbe  principal  manu&ctures  are  boots  and  shoes, 
in  which  about  2,500  persons  are  employed. 
There  are  iron  and  brass  founderies,  flour  mills, 
breweries,  and  coach  factories. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  and 
oeatral  oo.  of  En^and,  surrounded  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Oambridge.  Huntingdon,  Bed- 
ford, Buckingham,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leices- 
ter, and  Rutland ;  area,  1,016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1861,  212,880.  The  principal  rivers 'are  the 
Nen,  Welland,  and  Avon.  The  surface  is  im- 
dnlating,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Nen 
and  watered  bv  numerous  rivulets.  The  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  great 
fen  district^  and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
Ks.  The  county  is  well  wooded  with  oak. 
uh,  beeeh,  and  elm.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy.  The  chief  agricultural  pursuit  is 
stock  raishig.  There  are  no  manufactures  of 
any  importance,  except  boots  and  shoes.  The 
county  retnnis  8  members  to  the  house  of  oom« 
mona,  4  of  whom  are  for  its  boroughs.  It  has 
railway  communication  with  all  parta  of  the 
countiy.  There  are  two  principal  canals,  the 
grand  foBction  canal  and  the  grand  union  canaL 

NORTHOOTE,  Jamss,  an  English  painter 
ind  author,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  22,  1746, 
lied  Jnly  18,  1881.  He  waa  the  son  of  a 
iratchmaker,  with  whom  he  served  an  q)pren- 
ticeship ;  after  which,  in  accordance  with  a  de^ 
aded  taste  for  art,  he  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing. In  1771  he  was  admitted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  into  his  house  as  a  pupU.  In  1777, 
baving  acquired  some  proficiency  in  portrait 
[>amting,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  for  8  years 
studied  the  works  of  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
other  great  masters  of  historical  art  Return- 
ing to  London  in  1780,  he  became,  through 
iteceBsity  rather  than  choice^  a  portrait  painter, 
ootil  the  establishment  of  Alderman  Boydell's 
'•Shakespeare  Oallery^'  gave  his  pencil  em- 
[>Ioyment  in  a  higher  walk  of  art  For  this 
^oUectioKi  he  pamted  **  Prince  Arthur  and  Hu- 
jwt,"  "The  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,"  "  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,"  and  "  The 
W7  of  Bolingbroke  and  Riehard  II.  into 


London;"  works  which  gained  him  consid- 
erable reputation.  In  1787  he  was  ebctad 
an  academician.  For  a.  number  of  yenrie  ha 
pursued  a  prosperous  career  sa  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  but  was  gradually  sup- 
planted. He  then  tried  fancy  pieces,  and  alBO 
painted  a  series  of  mural  picturoa,  entitled 
"The Modest Giri;'  aod  '* The  WantQii;*  whidi 
fiiiled  to  make  an  impreEsion.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  he  grew  pcrc^^ptibly  le^a  axnlable,  and  hia 
sarcasms  andharsli  cnticism  of  the  productions 
of  contemporary  i^rtlsta  made  hun  exceedingly 
impopular.  He  continued  piuntmg  portraits 
until  near  the  olo8<i  of  his  ciireer ;  but  his  pic- 
tures were  edipfi^d  by  thot^e  of  Lawrence  and 
Jackson.  As  an  author,  Northcote  was  knc^wn 
by  a  "Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  (4to.^ 
London,  1818;  with  supplemei^  1815  4  8vo.y 
enlarged,  1819),  valuable  chiefly  fot  the  dry- 
ings and  anecdotes  of  Reynolds;  "Life  of 
Titian"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880),  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  himself  and.  Hazlitt;  and  two  vol- 
umes of  fables,  of  which  the  first,  entitled 
"One  Hundred  Fables"  (8vo.,  1828),  contained 
original  and  selected  pieces,  with  iUustrationa 
from  his  own  designs;  and  the  second,  also 
illustrated  by  himself  was  published  after  Mi 
decease  under  the  title  of  "  The  Artist's  Book 
of  Fables."  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pungent 
and  entertaining  converser,  and,  according  to 
Leslie,  "  talked  better  than  he  painted." 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.    See  AmosA  Bo- 


NORl^QIEN,  and  Nobmans,  names  usually 
given,  the  former  especially  to  the  ancient  em 
medi»val  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  latter  to 
that  portion  of  them  who  conquered  and  set* 
tied  in  Normandy.  In  history  Scandinavia 
has  no  place  anterior  to  the  discoveries  of 
Pytheas,  about  820  B.  0.  Thule,  of  which  he 
heard  when  in  Britain,  was  in  all  likelihood 
western  Scandinavia,  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Sweden.  Tacitus  (about  A.  D.  100)  speaks 
of  northern  pillars  of  Hercules,  meanmg  pos- 
sibly the  coasts  of  the  strait  of  ELdnore.  A\\ 
however,  was  comecture ;  and  all  was  soon  lost 
in  oblivion,  or  looked  i^>on  as  &bulons.  *Plinj 
visited  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  and  notices 
Nerigon  (Norway).  He  appears  to  have  gath- 
ered none  but  fisibulous  accounts  of  regions  be- 
yond the  Baltic.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Suiones 
(Swedes)  in  the  ocean,  "  strong  in  nrnhbers, 
arms,  and  ships."  Ptolemy  the  geographer 
(2d  century  A.  D.)  knew  of  Gk>ths  and  Danes. 
Although  nothing  appears  to  warrant  4n  idea 
that  S^dinavia  of  old  was  at  any  time  so 
populous  as  it  is  now,  it  is  yet  certam  that  it 
held  a  larger  population  than  it  could  feed  and 
employ;  and  hence  the  incessant  piratical  ex- 
peditions of  the  sea  kings,  and  hence  also  a 
well  known  law  of  early  Scandinavia,  which 
ordained  that  certain  members  of  each  family 
should  by  lot  annually  seek  their  fbrtunM 
abroad,  l^e  father  drove  forth  his  sons  on 
attaining  manhood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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eldest,  who  was  heir  to  the  estate.  The  Goths 
went  forth  first  from  Scandinavia  in  hnt  8 
ships ;  and  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it  was 
not  until  vast  communities  had  been  thus 
formed  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
that  thej  becune  the  mighty  people  who  were 
the  terror  of  Bome.  An  opinion  once  gener- 
ally prevailed  that  Sweden  was  the  original 
home  of  the  Qoihs.  Another  theory,  of  le- 
gendary origin,  is  that  the  Caucasus  was  their 
more  ancient  home,  and  that  several  migrations 
thence  had  preceded  Odin  and  his  Suiones, 
who  came  into  Sweden  about  A.  D.  70.  Scan- 
dinavia was  first  laid  open  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
by  (Jb^tianity.  Scandinavian  histories,  eddas. 
and  sagas  had  preserved  mythical  details  of 
aevezttl  previous  centuries;  and  from  these  nar- 
ratives, which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  learned  men,  we  gather  that  Scandinavians 
proper,  subsequent  to  the  exodus  of  the  €k>ths, 
were  drawn  into  maritime  expeditions  by  Sax- 
ons and  other  tribes  on  the  Elbe,  who  early  in 
the  5th  century  had  effected  their  English  con- 
quests. As  early  as  787  the  Danes  made  incur- 
sions along  the  English  coast.  In  885  they  were 
vanquished  in  a  great  battle  by  an  Anglo-SSaxon 
king,  Egbert ;  but  40  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Etiielred,  a  footing  was  established,  and  the 
Dan^  mastered  Northumberland  and  other  dis- 
tricts. They  were  temporarily  held  in  check  by 
Alfred  the  Great;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  resist- 
ance grew  feeble,  and  in  991  the  Danes  first  ex- 
acted their  tribute  tax,  the  Da/w^eZe.  Four  Dan- 
ish sovereigns,  among  whom  was  Canute  the 
Great,  reigned  in  England  during  the  next  50 
years,  down  to  1042.  As  early  as  862  the 
Scandinavians  had  a  king  in  Dublin,  and  there 
were  princes  of  the  same  race  governing  petl^ 
sovereignties  at  Waterford  and  limerick.  This 
rule  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  n.  of  England. 
The  Shetland  isles  and  the  Hebrides  were  early 
conquests  of  the  Northmen.  Scotland  was 
visited  by  them  at  different  periods  between 
the  8th  and  11th  centuries.  They  were  at 
length  defeated  and  a  large  army  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  reign  of  King  Duncan,  by  the  Scots 
commanded  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Further 
off,  the  Northmen,  tempest-driven,  or  led  on  by 
thirst  of  discovery,  found  vast  regions  where 
they  planted  the&  language  and  civilization 
wiuiout  opposition.  Iceland  was  first  discov- 
ered in  860  by  Naddod,  a  Norwc^an  pirate. 
Betuming  from  the  F&rde  islands,  Kaddodwas 
driven  off  to  the  N.  W.,  and  saw  an  unknown, 
inhospitable-looking  coast,  which  he  namea 
Snowland  (Sn6land).  He  was  followed  by  a 
Swede,  Gardar  Svarfarson,  who  ascertained 
that  it  was  an  island.  Four  years  later  a  sea 
rover  from  Norway  came  upon  it  and  named 
h  Iceland  (Is-land^.  Its  appearance  was  too 
forbidding  to  invite  a  prolonged  visit.  His 
companions,  however,  differed  with  him  so  en- 
tirely in  their  report  of  its  aspect,  and  spoke  so 
extravagantly  of  a  delightful  climate  and  fertile 
toil,  *'  with  milk  from  every  plant  and  butter 


from  eveiy  twig,^  that  a  Norweglsn  jail  vbo 
was  banished  from  home,  or  rather  ccntpdM 
to  fiy  from  the  vengeance  of  a  race  whotedutf 
he  had  shiin,  took  refiige  in  the  new-foond 
island.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  demad* 
ants,  and  established  a  colony  (^4).  AU  tU 
habitable  parts  of  the  island  were  BpeedQj<w> 
cupied  by  reinforcements  from  home.  Tbeo- 
dent  Scandinavian  idiom,  long  preeen«d  ia 
Iceland,  is  still  the  language  of  its  p«Mioi& 
— ^Discoveries  in  the  western  Atlantio  aoos  fA- 
lowed  that  of  Iceland.  About  082  a  jail  of 
Norway,  exiled  for  murder,  withdrew  witk 
his  son  Eric  the  Bed  to  Iceland.  The  aoa  ii 
986  was  forced  to  leave  Iceland  for  Uie  ndi 
cause ;  and  wandering  far  away  to  the  &  f^ 
he  saw  land,  and  entered  a  deep  baj  whidk  be 
called  Eric's  fiord.  He  named  ^  oona^ 
Gr6nland  (Greenlimd),  and  founded  aookoj, 
which  flourished  untU  the  14th  oentniy,  iDd 
continued  to  exist  until  the  15tL— We  eooe 
now  to  the  saga  narratives  of  the  disoomr  of 
America.  Heriolf,  a  descendant  of  Ingol^  the 
first  colonist  of  Iceland,  was  separated  froa 
his  son  Biorn  by  some  accident  at  sen  Tbej 
were  traders.  The  son.  roaming  about  tlM 
ocean  in  search  of  his  uther,  was  ditvn  fe 
westward  in  a  prolonged  gale,  and  at  ksgdi 
saw  land— a  wide,  flat,  woody  regkm,  tani- 
nating  m  a  cape,  whidi  Biorn  donUed;  fld 
taking  then  a  west  wind,  he  put  bad  to  m 
for  Greenland.  Here  the  first  diaoorerer  d 
America,  satisfied  to  find  his  parent,  thoq^ 
little  of  his  other  adventure.  He  bid  seen  i 
norUiemcapeofthegulfofStlawreDoe;  h 
the  following  year  0003),  L«f;  son  of  fine 
the  Bed  of  Greenland,  resolved  to  ponw  ^ 
adventure.  His  father  would  have  takes  eon- 
mand  of  the  cruise,  but  was  deterred  I17  0 
evil  omen.  Leif  set  sail  with  86  meo,  od 
reaching  the  distant  coast,  steered  along  H  n 
a  S.  direction  until  he  came  to  a pleasaDttfR- 
gion.  which  he  called  Markland,  or  the  ooo^ 
of  tne  wood.  Pursuing  his  voyage,  be  •• 
covered  a  still  more  inviting  u^cK^on^eiVN 
found  the  country  nndulatmg  and  vooof, 
aboundhig  with  fruit  and  berries.  Tben 
were  also  a  river  and  lake  filled  with  aila^ 
They  here  pitched  tents  and  built  hots;  ik 
havingfound  abundant  grapes,  .they  caBad  ve 
place  V  inland.  Leif  passed  a  whiter  tliff^ 
and  in  the  spring  sold  his  vessel  to  a  breuer, 
Thorwald,  who  likewise  remained  a  wiDtjr* 
the  spot  of  Leif  s  encampment,  and  in  »* 
spring  explored  the  coast  westward,  fisdiBp 
beautiful  region,  and  a  single  trace  of  iah^' 
ants — a  com  shed  built  of  wood.  ^*  KJ**^ 
a  second  winter  in  Yinland ;  andintheftw^* 
ing  summer,  after  ftirther  exploratimtf  t(Wj 
the  E.  and  N.,  chose  a  spot  for  hia  uoct 
Here  they  found  natives  with  caaocs,  m 
Thorwald  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.  ^^' 
vivors  drove  eff  the  natives  and  paaiad  1 
third  winter  in  Vinland.  The  nativea  n0Or 
bled  the  Esquimaux,  already  known  in  Gre^ 
land..    New  adventurers  followed  Txp(m  tM 
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trmoe  of  these  pimieera.  In  1007  a  rich  Oreen- 
lander,  Thorfin,  determined  to  emigrate  to  Yin- 
land.  His  followers  numbered  60,  and  he  was 
aoocMnpanied  by  his  wife,  Gndrida,  the  widow 
of  a  previous  explorer.  Five  other  women 
were  on  board ;  and  the  ships  were  freighted 
wil^  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  tools,  and 
proTisions  for  a  permanent  colony.  Gndrida 
had  been  the  first  female  to  see  the  new  world, 
having  accompanied  her  former  husband  during 
the  previous  year.  The  expedition  of  Thorfin 
prosp<u*ed.  "Die  natives  came  in  great  numbers, 
and  trafficked  in  ftirs  and  produce.  Gndrida 
bore  a  son,  Snorro,  the  first  birth  of  European 
iMffentage  in  America,  who  has  been  said  to 
Ikave  been  an  ancestor  of  the  sculptor  Thorwald- 
BOL  The  fiunily  remained  8  years  in  the  colony. 
but  ultimately  returned,  and  Thorfin  settled 
and  died  in  Iceland.  The  widow  made  a  pil- 
iprlmage  to  Rome  in  her  bereavement,  and  died 
in  a  cloister  founded  by  her  son  in  Iceland. 
Other  chiefe  went  to  Yinland,  but  their  his- 
tory throws  no  further  light  upon  the  colony. 
They  however  discovered  land  extending  &r 
away  to  the  8.  W.,  and  inhabited  by  natives 
of  different  caste^of  darker  color  and  more 
Tigorous  frame.  The  colony  perished  at  last, 
d^royed  probably  like  that  of  Greenhmd. 
Traces  of  it  were  found  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  of  Qssp^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
8L  Lawrence,  a  tribe  which  revered  the  spnbol 
of  the  cross  before  the  arrival  of  the  misnon- 
aries.  Physical  constitution  and  jpeculiarities 
of  manners  and  customs  are  also  cited  in  con- 
firmation of  European  descent.  Father  Char- 
levoix adds  that  ^^man^  marks  distinguishing 
them  from  other  American  Indians,  go  far  to 
make  me  believe  that  they  are  a  colony  of 
Soropeans  degenerated  into  savages  through 
destitution.^'  There  are  many  corroborations 
of  the  tmthfiilness  of  the  Icelandic  chronicles, 
from  which  the  foregoing  narrative  is  derived, 
and  which  are  sustained  by  a  continental  his- 
torian almost  contemporary  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Thorfin.  This  was  Adam  of  Bremen, 
a  priest  who  was  entertained  for  a  long  time  at 
the  Danish  court,  where  the  American  discov- 
eries were  as  weU  known  as  in  Iceland.  Two 
Venetian  navigators  assert  that  they  visited 
the  American  coast^  in  the  service  of  a  prince 
of  the  Orkneys,  toward  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  and  collected  relics  of  the  old  Ice- 
landic colonies. — ^The  Russian  coast  although 
peopled  by  races  more  warlike  than  the  nations 
of  the  south  and  west,  were  colonized  by 
Scandinavians  at  a  very  early  period.  Russia 
appears  frequently  in  the  sagas,  under  the 
names  Ostrogardia  and  Gardarike ;  and  Runic 
inscriptions  prove  that  the  Northmen  had  been 
in  Russia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  received  from  the  native  tribes 
the  name  of  Varangians,  VarsBugnrs,  or  V»- 
ringjar,  sea  rovers,  an  ancient  Swedish  term  for 
W(uves.  Rurio  occupied  Novfforod  about  tiie 
rear  6d5,  and  gave  to  his  followers  the  best 
lands  of  Uie  subdued  inhabitants.    He  founded 


the  dynasty  which  gave  sovereigns  to  Russia 
until  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Two  of 
Rurik's  ciq)tidn8  penetrated  to  Elev,  whence 
the  Dnieper  showed  the  way  to  the  Black  sea 
and  the  Bosporus.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury the  Byzantine  emperor  had  700  Varangians 
from  Kiev  for  his  body  guard ;  and  from  this 
period  until  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
Byzantine  sovereigns  trusted  their  lives  to  no 
oUier  household  troops.  The  Codex  FtaUyentU 
of  Iceland  gives  the  number  of  the  Varangian 
ffuard  in  the  11th  century  at  800 ;  and  they  are 
described  by  Gibbon  (chap.  55)  as  *'  retaining  to 
the  last  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty." 
Harald  Hardrada,  a  captain  of  the  guard  during 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Zoe,  returned  to  Rus^ 
sia,  married  a  daughter  of  the  czar,  and  be- 
came king  of  Norway.  His  adventures  are  tiie 
foundation  of  Oehlenschlfiger^s  tragedy  of  the 
"  Varangians  in  Constantinople."  Among  the 
antiquities  in  the  museum  of  Christiania  are 
Byzantine  coins  of  842-867,  found  in  ploughmg 
the  fields  of  Aggerhuus  in  Korway. — ^A  Danish 
invasion  penetrated  to  the  Meuse  in  515,  and 
was  repelled.  The  victories  of  Charlemagne 
over  the  Saxons  provoked  at  length  a  league 
between  that  people  and  the  Danes.  Gottfried, 
king  of  Jutland,  at  the  head  of  pirate  bands,  rav- 
aged the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  even  within 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  Their  great  invasion  of 
France,  however,  was  delayed  until  after  841 ; 
from  which  period  the  whole  coast  of  western 
Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Guadalquivir  was 
aprey  to  the  Northmen.  In  887  they  had  sacked 
Utrecht  and  Antwerp,  and  fortified  themselves 
on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  spreading  them- 
selves on  the  mainland.  Flanders  was  obsti*' 
nately  defended :  but  Friesland,  lower  Lorraine, 
and  Neustria  fell  without  resistance.  Rollo  de- 
vastated Holland,  and  appeared  upon  the  Seine, 
while  Gottfried  ravaged  uie  valleys  of  the  Meuse 
and  Scheldt.  They  burned  and  sacked  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Treves,  Metz,  and  other  cities,  stabling 
their  horses  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Charlemagne.  A  Jurore  Nor- 
mannarum  libera  nosj  Domine^  came  to  be  part 
of  the  Catholic  litany.  Hastings,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  Northmen,  sacked  Bordeaux,  Lisbon, 
and  Seville ;  defeated  the  Moorish  conquerors 
of  Spain  at  Cordova;  crossed  the  straits  into 
Morocco;  repassed  them;  overran  Tuscany: 
returned  to  Irance,  where  other  chieftains  had 
had  various  success  against  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  embraced  Christianity.  (See  HAsnKos.) 
His  name,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  vikinga, 
was  adopted  by  many  successors.  With  safe 
winter  quarters  in  Spain,  they  extended  their 
ravages  to  Naples.  Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Greek  empire.  Anarchy  meanwhile  prevail- 
ing in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  885  they  laid 
siege  to  Paris.  After  a  year  the  siege  was 
converted  into  a  blockade,  but  at  last  King 
Charles  the  Fat  bought  off  the  Northmen  with 
700  pounds  of  silver,  and  a  free  piissage  to  the 
upper  Seine  and  Burgundy.  The  most  re- 
doubtable of  the  Northmen  afterward  was 
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Qrdlf^  better  inown  asBdlo,  an  exiled  robber 
ohieftain  of  NorwM[iali  parentage,  first  duke 
of  Konnand/,  and  direct  ancestor,  in  the  6th 
generation,  of  William  ^e  Conqueror.  In  the 
words  of  Snorro  Btnrleson :  *'  He  was  so 
mighty  of  stature,  that  there  was  no  horse 
of  i^trength  and  size  to  bear  him.  He  was 
tiierefore  alwajs  on  foot,  and  was  called  Rollo 
the  marcher.^*  He  ravaged  Friesland  and  the 
oonntries  watered  hy  the  Scheldt,  and  took 
Bonen,  St.  1.6,  Bayenz,  and  Eyrenx.  From 
Oharles  tiie  Simple  he  accepted  the  hand  of  a 
daughter,  together  with  a  tract  of  Nenstrian 
territory  N.  dT  the  Seine  fh>m  Andalys  to  the  sea 
(modem  Normandy),  in  exchange  for  Ohristian 
baptism  and  an  oath  of  fealty  (913).  Thns  was 
arrested  tiie  Scandinayian  flood  which  had  de- 
vastated France  for  more  than  a  century.  Bollo 
distributed  among  his  followers  the  lands  of 
KeuBtria,  to  be  held  of  him  as  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  feudal  system  which  William  (7th  duke) 
transplanted  into. England  (1066-'87).  Few 
external  traces  of  the  Scandinavians  are  to  be 
found  in  modem  Normandy.  Tet  for  a  time  the 
Scandinavian  gods  divided  with  the  Saviour  the 
religious  reverence  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. MooasterieB  and  cathedrals  were  bmlt  how- 
ever, with  what  extent  and  magnificence  their 
Slendid  remains  attest.  The  Normans  adopt- 
[  the  languaffe  of  the  vanqmahed  province,  but 
greatly  modified  it.  It  was  the  langvs  a*aui 
(the  langue  Woe  beinff  south  of  the  Loire), 
which  became  under  Norman  inspiration  the 
peculiar  medium  of  romantic  poetry. — ^The 
history  of  the  Northmen  at  home,  Uieir  kings 
and  governments,  will  be  found  under  Dsf- 
XABK,  NoBWAT,  and  SwxDKr.  The  race  of 
Anglo-Saxons  belongs  rather  to  the  Teutonic 
than  the  Scandinavian  fSeunily.  Britain,  de« 
aerted  by  the  Bomans,  was  subdued  by  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes  (Jutlanders).  The  last  in 
imidl  numbers  were  the  only  really  Scandina- 
vian ingredient  of  the  blended  nation.  The 
Angles  from  Schleswig  left  their  country  a 
desert ;  and  although  tibus  allied  with  Scandi- 
navia, their  origin  and  language  were  Teu- 
tonic. The  Saxons,  the  predominating  race, 
were  natives  of  the  counti^  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider  (Holstein  and  Lauenburg). 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of 
Penn.,  bounded  "W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  its  West  branch,  intersected  by  the  North 
branch,  and  drained  by  Shamokin,  Mahonoy, 
and  other  creeks;  area,  457  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  29,067.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  and  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys fe  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  289,522  bushels  of  wheat,  282,087 
of  Indian  com,  194,676  of  oats,  20,810  tons  of 
hay,  26,670  lbs.  of  wool,  and  501,619  of  butter. 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  6  saw  miUs,  4  iron 
founderies,  16  lime  kilns,  15  tanneries,  4  newspa- 
per offices,  52  churches,  and  8,900  pupils  attend- 
nig  public  schools.  The  countv  is  traversed  by 
the  North  Branch  canal;  and  the  Shamokin 


vmlky  and  Pottedlle  and  th^fimibiiyttidM 
railroads  have  their  terminus  at  the  capital, 
Sunbury.  11.  An  E.  oo.  of  Ya.,  at  the  mostk 
of  the  Potomac,  bounded  £.  \fy  QheaiMaki 
bay ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 7,846, 
of  whom  8,755  were  slaves.  It  has  an  laidi- 
lating  surfaoe,  with  a  moderately  fertile  mO. 
The  productions  in  1850  w^re  221,867  bndteh 
of  Indian  com,  58,902  of  whei^  15,098  of  nml 
potatoes,  8,586  lbs.  of  wool,  and  29,778  of  bol- 
ter. It  contained  28  grist  nulls,  6  saw  vS^  I 
tanneriea,  11  churohea,  and  279  pupUsatteDdiai 
public  schools.  The  value  of  real  estate  k 
1856  was  $1,176,618,  showing  an  inoreaBe  of 
22  per  cent  over  1850.    Capital,  HeathsvUk 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND,  a  central  ca  of  Ca- 
ada  West,  on  Lake  Ontario;  area,  780  19.0.; 
pop.  in  1851,  81,229.  It  is  drained  bj  mill 
streams,  some  of  which  flow  from  Bke  lake  cb 
Its  N.  border.  The  grand  ttunk  nubn^ras 
along  its  S.  border;  its  capital,  Coboaig,iBQOi* 
nected  by  railroad  with  IreterborougL 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND,  a  N.  £.  00.  of  let 
Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  |p:ilf  (^  &.  Lit* 
rence,  and  drained  by  tlfe  nver  MinaiicU; 
area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,0M.  H 
is  abundantly  watered,  has  a  divcrrifiad  fi^ 
fkoe,  veiy  heavily  thnbered,  exports  lamqw- 
tities  of  lumber,  and  poaaeesea  valuable  otteiNi 
Capital,  MiramichL 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND,  the  northemaoll 
CO.  of  Enffland,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Booting 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  tbenrer 
Tweed,  E.  by  the  North  aea,  6.  byDuritamiad 
Oumberland,  and  W.  by  Cumberland;  am, 
1,952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  808,568.  On  tin 
W.  it  is  mountidnons,  being  covered  bj  tU 
Cheviot  hills ;  but  along  the  coast  it  b  lerel 
with  a  hiffhly  fertile  soiL  The  Tyne,  Wibi- 
beck,  Blytb,  Coquet,  Aln,  Till,  and  Tvetd  «i 
the  principal  streams,  the  first  and  last  beov 
the  most  important,  not  <»! j  for  their  lOBjiigti 
facilities  for  navigation,  but  for  their  abmnttM 
of  salmon.  The  county  contains  vast  qoantite 
of  coal,  frequently  found  together  with  Him- 
stone,  lead  ore  in  the  mountains  to  the  &  V^, 
iron  ore  in  various  parte,  uid  manyezeeUol 
qualities  of  stone.  The  principal  aflicohoil 
products  are  wheat,  oats,  and  banej;  o^ 
the  science  of  agriculture  haa  been  so,U^ 
developed  that  it  has  become  a  school  to  vUdb 
many  resort  Coal  and  iron  are  thebantf 
most  of  the  manufacturing  operations,  hit 
traversed  by  two  lines  of  railway,  the  Kevctf' 
tie  and  Carlisle  and  the  NewCMtle  and  Banriet 
Interesting  remains  of  the  Koman  era,  inda^ 
ing  the  fiunous  wall,  exist,  and  there  «« t 
number  of  ruined  oastles  which  attract  ai^ 
attention.  The  principal  towns  are  Nevea^ 
lynemouth.  North  Shields,  Morpeth,  and  Aln- 
wick. Northumberland  returns  8  membarate 
parliament,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  boroa^ 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  1  each  for  Ko^ 
peth  and  Tynemouth. 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND,  Dum  or.  See  Dn>- 
LIT,  vol.  vi  p.  650. 
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NOBTON^  AmxBEWs,  «&  Aznerioan  floholar 
ud  theologian,  Im)]-!!  in  ffiogham,  Mass.,  Deo. 
31, 1786,  died  in  Newport,  R.  L,  Sept.  18, 1868. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1804^ 
and  commenced  immediat^  Ms  preparation 
for  the  clerical  profession.  In  1809  lie  became 
a  tator  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1811  a  tutor 
in  mathematics  in  Haryard  college.  In  1818 
be  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  uniTersitj  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning  as  lecturer  on  biblical 
criticism  and  interpretation,  on  the  foundati<K). 
created  under  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter.  In  1819,  on  the  organization  of  the 
dimitjr  school  as  a  separate  department  of 
the  amTersity^he  was  chosen  Dei^r  professor 
of  aaored  literature,  and,  resigning  the  ofBce 
of  librarian  in  1821,  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  Uie  duties  of  his  professorship  till  1880. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  for  the 
most  ^art  in  retirement,  in  feeble  and  gradually 
declimng  health,  but  with  a  degree  and  amount 
of  diligence  as  a  student  and  an  author  seldom 
exceeded  by  persons  of  the  most  vigorous  con- 
Btitation.  In  his  theological  views  and  writ- 
ings Mr.  Norton  united  opposite  schools  of 
thooght,  and  belonged  by  an  almost  equal  title 
to  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  as  to 
matteris  of  rell^ous  belief.  He  was  radical  as 
a  critic  and  interpreter,  conservative  as  an 
expositor  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  applied  to 
the  sacred  writings  not  only  the  severest  rec- 
ognized tests  of  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
bat  equally  Ina  own  e^^ctin^  taste  and  &sd- 
dioQs  judgment,  thus  rcjectmg  on  internal 
groondL  and  not  infrequently  for  reasons  pecu- 
Oar  to  himself,  many  passages  generally  re- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  true  text  of  Scripture. 
Bat  what  he  reg;arded  as  the  original  record 
of  Ohrist^s  life  and  words  he  held  in  the  most 
profomid  reverence.  Thus,  while  he  led  the 
van  in  the  Unitarian  protest  against  Calvinism, 
he  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  naturalis- 
tic sdKMli^  whidi  Theodore  Parker  was  the 
priucipal  representative*  In  his  early  life  he 
freqaeotly  appeared  in  the  pulpit ;  but  though 
his  thooght  was  profound  and  his  utterance  im- 
pressive, he  lacked  vivacity  of  style  and  man- 
ner. As  a  lecturer  on  the  interpretation  of 
^pture  he  oan  have  had  in  this  country  few 
vinsis,  and  no  superior,  in  deamess  of  con- 
ception, penpiouity  of  statement,  affluence  of 
iOostra^n,  and  in  the  union  of  searching,  un- 
ipaiing  criticism  with  the  profoundest  devo- 
^nal  feeling.  In  iq>plying,  with  a  hand  tiiat 
Beyer  shrank  from  its  work,  the  probe  and  the 
ioalpel  to  the  sacred  record,  he  made  it  mani- 
fest that  his  sole  ol^ect  was  to  reach  and  lay 
t>tfe  the  vital  trat^  of  revdation.  In  1813  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  "  The  General  Re- 
Mtory  and  Review,"  a  periodical  mainly 
leagued  to  iUuatrate  and  dedfend  th0  views  of 
•he  liberal  school  of  theology.  The  work  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  conducted  with 
imment  ability ;  but  its  Ixddness  in  the  cham- 
^onahip  of  doctrines  generally  deemed  heret- 


ical deprived  it  of  the  po^iular  fsvor,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  it  waa  discontinued 
for  want  of  adequate  support.  In  1883  he 
published  ^A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not 
believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  which  holds  its  place  aa  an  unrivalled 
vindication  of  the  humanitarian  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  Christ.  In  1887  appei^ed  the 
first  volume  of  his  elaborate  work  on  "The 
Genuineness  of  the  €k)spels,"  which  waa  fol- 
lowed in  1844  by  the  2d  and  8d  volumes,  de- 
voted principally  to  the  history  of  Gnosti- 
dsuL  The  object  of  this  work^is  to  defend  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospels  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear  against  the  theory  of  their 
late  and  gradual  formation.  A  4th  volume,  on 
the  internal  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  €k>8pels,  nearly  prepared  for  the  press^ 
appeared  after  his  de^.  He  left  in  readiness 
for  publication  a  "  Translation  of  the  Gospels,*^ 
which  was  published  after,  his  death,  with  a 
supplementary  volume  of  notes,  in  part  de- 
signed by  him  to  accompany  the  trandaticA, 
and  in  part  selected  from  his  pul^iahed  works 
and  his  miscellaneous  mannscripts.  Of  his 
other  literary  labors,  those  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  were  his  inaugural  discourse  on 
assuming  the  duties  of  his'nrofessorship,  and 
his  address  to  the  alumni  of  the  divinity  sdiool, 
in  1889,  "On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity.** 
He  contributed  many  valuaUe  articles  to  the 
"North  American  Review^'  and  the  "Chiis^ 
tian  Examiner."  He  also  edited,  in  1888-'4, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  FohMmi^'^Tho 
Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  litera- 
ture." His  poetical  talent,  if  cultivated,  would 
alone  have  made  him  emin^t.  His  poemi 
were  few,  but  of  rare  beauty  in  conceptioiii 
imagery,  and  rhythm ;  and  some  of  his  devo- 
tioiuil  hymns  are  among  the  choicest  lyrics  in 
our  collections  of  sacred  psalmody. 

NORTON,  Cabours  &jzabkth  Sasab,  an 
English  poetess,  bom  in  1808.  Her  father,  who 
died  when  she  was  9  years  old,  was  a  son  of 
^chard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  her  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  the  earl  <^  Antrim. 
She  received  an  excellent  education,  and  from 
childhood  had  so  stronff  a  passion  for  writing 
that  her  mother  judgea  it  necessary  to  denr 
her  the  use  of  pen  and  pi^>er.  Her  first  publi* 
cation  was  a  short  satirical  piece  called  *^  The 
Dandies'  Rout,"  which  appeared  while  she  was 
yet  a  school  girL  In  July,  1827,  she  was  nuov 
ried  to  the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton, 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Grantley.  The 
uni(m  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  1886  a 
quarrel  occurred  under  circumstances  whidi 
excited  much  puUio  comment  She  was  ac-* 
oused  of  adultery  with  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
prime  minister,  but  was  acquitted  after  an  ex- 
citing public  trial.  In  her  lines  "To  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,"  Mrs.  Norton  feel- 
ingly alludes  to  the  slanders  to  which  she  was 
subjected  on  this  occasion.  Her  first  volume 
of  poems,  comprising  among  others   "The 
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Sorrows  of  Rosalie,*'  written  in  her  17th 
year,  appeared  anonymoosly  in  1829,  and  met 
witli  general  fisiyor.  "The  Undying  One" 
(1880),  f(Kinded  on  the  legend  of  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  achieved  a  still  greater  Buccess.  It 
was  followed  by  **A  Voice  from  the  Facto- 
ries" (1686) ;  ""  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems" 
£840) :  and  "^  The  Child  of  the  Islands"  (1845). 
L  the  last  mentionedpoem  she  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  want  of  com- 
mnnication  and  sympathy  between  the  higher 
and  lower  -dasses  of  society.  Mrs.  Norton  has 
interested  herself  warmly  in  several  social 
problems,  particularly  such  as  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  and  the  position  of  women, 
and  has  written '*'£nglish  Laws  for  English  Wo- 
men in  the  19th  Century"  (privately  printed, 
1854) ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill " 
(1855) ;  and  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "  Times" 
on  philanthropic  subjects.  In  prose  she  has 
also  published  two  novels,  "  The  Wife,  and  Wo- 
man^s  Rew^uxl"  (1885),  and  "Stuart  of  Dun- 
Idth,  a  Story  of  Modem  Times"  (1847),  which 
gave  evidence  of  great  powers  as  a  novelist ; 
but  the  latter  work  was  of  too  painfol  an  inter- 
est to  become  permanently  popular.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton is  the  author  of  "  Aunt  Carry's  Ballads" 
(1847),  a  Christmas  book  for  children ;  and  she 
has  written  largely  for  annuals  and  maffarines. 
In  1850  she  collected  some  of  her  miscellaneous 
contributions  to  periodicals  under  the  title  of 
"  Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse."  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
]K>etry  are  passion,  force  of  diction,  and  at 
times  remarkable  tenderness.  She  has  lately 
been  engaged  in  writing  the  "Lives  of  the 
Bheridans,"  her  paternal  ancestors,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  lApear  in  1861. 

NOBTON  JoHK,  an  American  der^^an, 
bom  at  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  England  May 
6, 1606,  died  hi  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 1668. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  umversity^and 
was  afterward  curate  in  his  native  town.  Hav- 
ing embraced  Puritanism,  he  came  to  Plymouth, 
New  England,  in  Oct.  1685,  and  preached  there 
during  the  winter.  In  1686  he  went  to  Bos- 
tcm,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  became 
minister  of  the  church  at  Ipswich.  In  1652 
he  returned  to  Boston.  He  and  Gov.  Brad- 
street  were  the  two  agents  sent  from  the  colo- 
ny in  1662  to  address  Charles  H.  after  his  res- 
toration. The  king  assured  them  that  he  would 
confirm  the  charter,  but  required  l^t  Justice 
should  be  administered  in  his  name,  and  that 
all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  baptism.  This  was  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  colonists,  who  treated  the  agents  on  their 
retam  with  such  coldness^  that  it  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton.  He  com- 
posed several  works,  which  gave  him  consider- 
able reputation  in  his  time.  The  first  Latin 
book  ever  written  in  this  country  came  from 
him,  and  was  an  answer  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  church  government,  sent  over 


from  Holland  by  ApoHonius.  He  wrote  i 
treatise  asunst  the  Quakers,  entitled  ^Tbi 
Heart  of  New  En^^d  rent  l^  the  Bbipbe- 
mies  of  the  Present  Generation,"  whidi  loei* 
asperated  the  members  of  that  sect,  thit  dter 
his  death  they  represented  to  the  kn^  aad 
parliament  that  **  John  Norton,  chief  prieik  it 
Boston,  by  the  immediate  power  of  tbt  LiH, 
was  smitten  and  died." 

NOR  WALK.  L  A  township  of  Faiifieldea, 
Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  both  wHa 
of  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  rirer,  here  wmA 
by  a  bridge,  45  m.  N.  £.  from  New  Yoric,  ud 
81  m.  S.  W,  from  New  Haven;  pop.  in  16M. 
7,588.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  ITew  Toik  mi 
New  Haven  railroad,  and  is  the  8.  termiDii<if 
the  Danbuiy  and  Norwalk  railroad.  In  1810 
it  contained  2  banks,  a  foundery,  varioumn- 
&cturing  establishments,  2  union  schoobvitk 
about  1,000  pupils,  and  0  churches,  riz. :  IBi^ 
tist,  2  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  2  Metiwliit, 
and  1  Boman  Catholic  lue  town  b  largdj  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  especially  of  felt,  far.tod 
straw  hats  and  hat  bodies,  felt  doth,  sboM,  ootb- 
ing,  earthen  ware,  and  locks.  Felt  doth  vii 
first  successfhlly  made  in  this  town  abootlStt, 
and  the  manufacture  has  since  been  intgnit 
measure  fixed  here  by  important  patents.  6er- 
enl  inventions  for  forming  the  bat,  whidi  eoo- 
stitntes  the  basis  of  the  doth,  were  pateoted 
prior  to  that  time,  but  none  ci  tbem  vas  lo 
w«ll  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  the  inTeotxa 
of  John  Arnold  for  crossing  the  fibres  of  fbe 
wool  at  right  angles,  i>atented  in  1629,  and  in- 
proved  in  1886.  The  "  Union  company"  wii 
organized  in  1887,  and  has  extensire  mSbaod 
madiinery,  capable  of  turning  out  1,000  yarfs 
a  day.  The  Winnipauk  mills  are  neariy  ai  ex- 
tensive, and  can  turn  out  800  yards  a  diy.  The 
two  establishments  manufacture  from  860,009 
to  500,000  yards  a  year.  In  makhig  doth  me 
the  Arnold  patent,  the  wool  is  sorted,  wAed, 
and  carded  in  the  usual  manner  (seenu); 
but  in  forming  the  bat,  a  dififerent  plan  iipor- 
sued.  Two  carding  machines  are  nsed,  om 
at  the  extremity  of  the  endless  moving  apnj 
from  which  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  is  depom 
upon  the  i^ron  lengthwise,  and  anotiker  attU 
side  of  the  Bipvon  from  which  another  laycr^ 
carried  by  a  comb  carrier  across  the  apr(«,iai 
laid  at  right  angles  with  the  first  These  liijff* 
are  tiius  alternated  until  sufiSdent  thk^es  v 
obtained.  The  bat  is  then  removed  fro>^ 
apron,  placed  between  two  doths,  and  MN 
under  a  hardener,  which  speedUv  fdts  tk  M 
down  to  a  thin  fianneL  The  hardeptriii 
heavy  iron  plate,  to  which  a  very  rqnd  jlffjr 
motion  is  given.  When  the  fiannel  comeiort 
ftt)m  under  the  hardener  it  is  in  nieces  meaio^ 
ing  about  86  yards  in  length,  ana  from  8  ton 
feet  in  width.  It  is  then  fulled  up  totbe«- 
sured  width  and  length,  and  dressed  hj  w^ 
stantially  the  same  processes  as  are  used  is  ^ 
making  of  thread  goods.  The  dotha  »«« 
here  are  handsomdy  finished,  wann  «|^"J' 
pervious,  and  cheap,  and  are  in  demand  wr 
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do«]n,  tafaiuis,  oVerooats,  and  other  heavj  gar- 
ments.— ^Norwalk  was  bnmed  daring  the  rev- 
ohitioaaiy  war  br  a  British  force  nnder  Gen. 
Tryon,  July  12, 1779.  11.  A  city  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Huron  oo.,  Ohio,  on  the  line  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroad,  110  m.  N.  from 
Columbus ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  4,000.  It  con- 
tains the  county  buildings  and  several  educa- 
tional institutions,  among  which  are  the  Nor- 
walk  institute  and  a  fenude  seminary.  It  has 
a  bank,  a  public  library  and  readinj^  room,  2 
newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  8  founderies^  and 
steam  flour  and  saw  mills. 

NORWAY  (Norw.  or  Dan.  Narge;  Swed. 
Narrige  ;  Qer.  Narwegen;  Fr.  Nbrvige)^  a  king- 
dom of  northern  Europe^  occupying  the  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  ly  ins 
between  lat.  58*»  6'  and  7V  11'  N..  and  long.  5^ 
11'  and  82''  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  K  by  Russian  Lapland  and  Sweden,  S.  by 
the  Skager  Rack,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  length  is  about  1,080 
m^  and  its  greatest  breadth  275  m.  It  is  di- 
vided for  political  purposes  into  5  stifts  or 
provinces  and  17  amts  or  districts,  the  area  and 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment returns  for  1855,  are  as  follows : 


CmmmnAXiA  or  Aoosbsvuv: 

BmMlrhiMm 

AfRerhaitt 

HmmArk 

GhristlMiU 


Jtflaberg  aod  Laiinrig. , 
BnM>erg. 


KedeuM 

JCumUI  ud  Ucter. 
SUTanger 

SSiB.^ 

&<rath  B«Ti«n 


Dbov 

Horth  DnnUieim. 

South  DrootlMiin.. 
TaoMos: 

KordlAod 

Flnmark 


Total 1«.«T5  1,488,488 


ATM 

to 
•q.  m. 


1,M8 

2,019 
10,84S 
10,441 

ft,771 
880 

0,405 

4,tti 
S,065 

S,806 
8,748 
8,085 

7,810 
8,882 

14,611 
27,808 


Popol*. 


84,418 
W,981 
101388 
115,149 
80^48 
78,898 
78)548 

60,119 
87,870 
91,088 

104,789 
81,498 
90,988 


T8|571 

77,856 
54,886 


It  is  united  with  Sweden  under  one  soverei^ 
but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
is  *'  free,  independent,  indivisible,  and  inalien- 
able.** The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Ohristiania,  the  capital,  Bergen,  Drontheim, 
StaTanger,  Drammen,  Christiansand,  and  Fred- 
erikshiud.— ^The  coast  is  very  much  indented  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  some  of  which  are  deep  and 
form  magnificent  harbors,  and  from  some  the 
mountains  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  vast  heiffht 
The  Ohristiania  fiord,  on  which  the  capitd  is 
situated,  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Oattegat  On  the 
S.  W.  coasts  are  the  Bukke  and  B<)mmel  fiords, 
and  on  the  W.  is  the  Drontheim  fiord.  The 
Lofoden  islands,  which  belong  to  Norway,  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  called 
the  West  fiord.  There  are  numerous  other 
islands  along  the  coast^  particularly  toward  the 


N.  and  K.  W.  The  principal  rivera  are  tbe 
Tana  and  Alten  in  the  N.,  fiowtng  Into  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  the  former  formiiig  part  of 
the  boundary  on  the  sidt^  of  Eus^ian  Leipland ; 
the  Salten  and  Namsen  In  the  W.,  havmgthsir 
mouths  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Liiuv<^ii^  Dnun' 
men,  and  Glommen,  which  fall  into  the  Skager 
Back.  The  Lougen  connects  Lakes  Losna  and 
MiOsen.  The  Klar  rises  in  Kor^'aj,  but  baa  its 
mouth  and  the  principal  part  of  its  course  in 
Sweden.  There  are  nmn  erous  3  ake  f>  i  n  al  I  p  arts 
of  the  country,  the  larg^^'st  being  tho  Mids^n,  40 
m.  N.  from  Ohristiania,  55  n^.  Ian g  and  from  I  to 
12  m.  broad ;  it  is  formed  hy  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Lougen,  and  flows  into  tlxa  GIommeQ 
through  the  Vermen.  The  snrljace  is  ?ery 
mountainous,  particularly  in  the  N.,  but  there 
are  no  well  defined  and  regular  ridges,  the  great 
Scandinavian  chain,  which  runs,  under  the 
name  of  Kiolen  and  other  appellations,  N.  and 
S.  throughout  the  peninsula,  consisting  rather 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux  from  which  rise 
mountain  masses.  The  principal  summits  are 
Gkddhoppigen,  8,785  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
SkagtOlstind,  8,890  feet.  The  descent  from 
these  plateaux  on  the  Swedish  side  is  gradual, 
but  toward  tiie  Atlantic  across  Norway  it  is 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  though  it  stretches  out 
far  toward  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  covers 
almost  the  entire  width  of  the  kingdom.  The 
^neral  character  of  the  whole  country  in  fact 
IS  extremely  rugged.  The  valleys  are  short 
and  abrupt.  Precipices,  cascades,  and  torrents 
are  met  with  in  every  direction,  and  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  abounds.  Among  the 
most  striking  natural  curiosities  is  the  mountain 
of  the  Kilhom  in  Nordland,  a  remarkable  py- 
ramidal peak,  terminating  with  a  long,  sharp, 
spire-like  summit,  and  having  a  large  perfora- 
tion about  i  way  up  its  side.  The  mountain  of 
Hornelen,  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Bremanger  at  the  entrance  of  Yaags 
fiord,  is  an  isolated  mass  from  which  rises  a 
sharp^ointed  peak  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60^ 
to  the  horizon,  and  appearing  about  to  topple 
over  upon  the  surrounding  plain.  Some  of  the 
mountain  passes  are  extremely  picturesque. 
The  YOring-foss  and  Binkan-foss  are  cataracts, 
each  900  feet  in  perpendicular  descent,  and 
several  of  the  rivers  have  falls  of  less  height 
Off  the  coast  lies  the  MaelstrOro,  whose  terrors 
have  been  so  much  exaggerated.  (See  Mabl- 
stbOm.^  The  geolo^cai  formation  is  chiefly 
primitive  and  transition  rocks.  The  most  abun- 
dant is  gneiss,  alternating  occasionally  with 
granite,  and  abundantly  intermixed  with  mica 
slate.  Limestone,  quartz,  and  hornblende  are 
also  found.  In  the  S.  districts  there  are  many 
traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
The  soil  is  in  general  of  poor  quality.  Only  ^ 
of  the  surface  is  thought  to  be  arable,  and  not 
more  than  yvr  ^^  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  land  is  of  a  light  sandy  texture,  which  un- 
der the  best  cultivation  could  not  yield  heavy 
crops.    There  are  however  vast  pasture  landi 
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civety  good  qtiality.— The  dlmate  is  healthy, 
and  toss  severe  than  might  be  expeeted  from 
the  high  latitude  and  elevation  of  snrfiMse,  being 
oonsiderablj  tempered  bj  the  sea  and  warm 
8.  W.  winds.  Many  of  the  western  and  north- 
ern gnlfs  and  fiords  are  rarely  or  never  frozen, 
while  those  on  the  8.  are  filled  with  ice.  The 
meffii  temperature  at  Clhri8tianiais48.1°  F.;  at 
UUensvrang,  on  the  golf  of  Hardanger,.44.9^ ; 
at  Drontheim,  89.50'' ;  at  &e  Salten  fiord,  48.1'' ; 
and  at  the  North  cape,  29.9^  The  temperature 
is  on  the  whole  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
region  equally  distant  from  the  eouator.  Vege- 
tation flourishes  as  far  N.  as  lat.  70^  though  in 
gttberia  it  ceases  at  about  60''.  The  weather  is 
rem&rkably  steady  for  the  latitude.-  About  ^V 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow ; 
in  other  districts  snow  lies  about  4  months  in 
the  year,  beginning  toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. In  January  and  February  the  mercury 
ranges  from  14"  F.  above  to  IS''  below  zero, 
and  sometimes  sinks  to  81"  below.  In  summer 
it  rises  oocasicmally  to  108\and  the  crops  npen 
S  months  after  sowing.  The  principal  crop  is 
barley,  which  is  cultivated  as  far  N.  as  lat  70". 
Rye,  oats,  wheat  (in  favorable  seasons  and 
soutiiem  districts),  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  a  little 
tobacco,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries,  wad  other 
friiits  are  also  raised.  There  are  large  forests 
of  valuable  timber.  The  wolf  and  bear  are  the 
principal  wild  animals.  Deer  are  now  scarce. 
The  lynx  and  wolverene  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  there  are  hares,  wild  fowl,  and 
game  in  abundance.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
aomestic  animals  is  the  reindeer,  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  N.  provinces.  Cattle  are  reared 
in  great  numbers,  but  the  breed  is  inferior; 
and  the  horses,  though  strong  and  sure-footed, 
are  of  small  size.  Ponies  of  a  good  breed  are 
raised  and  exported.  8heep  and  goats  are  nu- 
merous. The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish, 
among  which  are  trout  and  salmon,  while  the 
neighboring  seas  affbrd  valuable  fisheries  of 
ood  and  herring. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Norway 
are  an  ingenious,  frugal,  industrious,  and  hon- 
est race,  surpassing  in  enterprise  both  Swedes 
and  Danes.  They  are  cold  and  reserved  in 
manner,  but  kind  and  hospitable,  simple  in 
their  habits,  firm  in  purpose,  and  parotic. 
They  are  among  the  best  sailors  in  the  world, 
large  numbers  of  the  population  being  engaged 
from  early  life  in  the  coast  fisheries,  whion  are 
an  excellent  school  for  seamen,  the  navigation 
among  the  islands,  shoals,  and  narrow  chan- 
nels being  intricate  and*  dangerous.  The  N. 
provinces  are  peopled  chiefly  by  Laplanders, 
who  live  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  whose  ehief  occupation  is 
tending  their  reindeer  herds.  The  industry  of 
the  more  southerly  provinces  is  devoted  more 
to  stock  raising  than  tillage.  Most  of  the  land 
is  the  property  of  the  cultivators.  The  large 
landholders  are  called  proprietors ;  the  smaller 
landholders,  who  exclusively  farm  their  own 


estates,  are  called  bcmden,  and  are  aiMng  ^ 
most  useful  and  active  of  the  popolstion.  Tbi 
qrstem  of  agriculture  is  extremely  rode,  vi 
t&e  prejudice  of  the  farmers  against  innoTttkB 
mrecludes  the  hope  of  any  speedy  impforeneii 
Under-drainage  is  never  prftD^Bed.  Theiommt 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  proauced  aoDiially,  exehh 
are  of  tiiat  retained  for  seed,  is  about  8,000^- 
000  bushels,  whioh  is  not  snffident  for  doiD» 
tio  consumption ;  and  about  half  as  mndi  moi& 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  rye  and  barieytti 
valued  at  $8,500,000,  is  annu^  imported  fr«i 
Denmark  and  Russia.    The  precarioofiDea  d 
the  crops  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  eon 
magazines  where  farmers  may  dejxwt  M 
surplus  produce,  receiving  interest  lor  it  it  tbi 
rate  of  12^  per  cent,  per  annum,  aadis  tin 
of  scarcity  may  borrow  grain  at  tJie  intef«it  d 
25  per  cent,  per  abnuiu.    The  pine  and  iirfoi^ 
ests,  which  occur  chiefly  on  the  bash  of  ti» 
groat  rivers,  give  employment  to  great  bob- 
bers  of  timber  merchants ;  and  their  prodHt^ 
beside  being  converted  into  planks  and  bcans^ 
is  invaluable  for  tael  in  woning  the  miDei,  ne 
coal  being  found  in  the  kingdom.   The  nisa 
are  not  worked  to  their  fidl  profitable  ci* 
pacity,  portly  on  aoooont  of  the  oompinti^ 
scarcity  of  ftieL  and  partly  of  goTemiaat 
restrictions.     The  yield  of  silver  from  tk 
Kongsberg  mines,  which  has  been  as  great  a 
$212,000  a  year,  is  now  not  more  than  fi^' 
000,  the  state,  to  which  they  belong,  linuting  the 
production  for  fear  of  exhausting  thm.  '^ 
total  produce  of  copper  is  from  400to  500 ten. 
The  R6raas  copper  mines  have  been  wGrM 
for  more  than  200  years.    The  iron  mmeem 
very  imperfectly  worked,  and  do  not  yidd  bkw 
than  80,000  tons  per  annum,  but  the  metilii 
of  very  superior  quality.    The  value  of  the  fin- 
eries is  about  $5,000,000  annuallv.   Thoieof 
cod  and  tey^  or  Norway  haddo^  whid  an 
prosecuted   chiefly  in  February  and  Imb 
along  the  N.  W.  coasts,  employ  about  8,J0t 
boats  of  8  tons  and  under;  and  that  of  ba- 
rings, the  chief  seat  of  which  is  between  Ber- 
gen and  Stavang^,  yields  1,000,000  bandi 
annually.    Lobsters  are  t^en  for  the  LoedcA 
market,  two  lines  of  packets  being  constai^ 
employed  during  the  season  in  their  tran^ 
tation.    Mackerel  are  salted  for  winter  coa- 
sumntion.    An  aggregate  of  S1,000  P«>*^^ 
employed  exclusively  hi  fisheries.    TheBttM- 
fhcturing  industry  ia  of  very  trifling  tap^ 
tance,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  prodmonn 
cotton,  woollens,  linens,  and  silks  fbr  dootenc 
use.    There  are  bot  more  than  6  or  8  (f^^ 
factories  and  7  paper  mills  in  tiie  whole  1^ 
dom.    The  peasants  supply  nearly  all  their 
wants  by  their  own  labor.    Tliere  are  e«aj 
distilleries,  tobacco  flMstoriee,  and  luft  m 
yrorkBy  beside  various  estabHshmarta  ^^x"^ 
ed  witii  the  mines. — ^The  foreign  commeitew 
Norway  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  fi^ 
and  timber  for  provi^ns  and  mannfaKved 
goods.    The  fish  trade  centres  principal^ 
Bergen,  and  comprises  dried  and  salted  eoo, 
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eod  liT^r  ^'  cofroes  (sent  to  Fnmoe  itid  Spain 
to  b«  used  as  bait  for  sardines^  and  herrmffs. 
About  600,000  barrels  of  the  last  are  annuailj 
sent  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltioports; 
the  codfish  Is  taken  principally  by  Knssia, 
Franoe,  Spain,  and  Italy,  ana  the  oil  by  Ger* 
Biany  and  Holland.  Abont  500,000  loads  of 
timber  are  annnally  shipped  to  France,  England, 
Denmark,  Holland,  anoBelgimn.  Granite  has 
recently  been  exported  to  Hambnrg.  The  im- 
ports oon^st  of  wines  and  oolonud  produce, 
salt  from  Spain,  and  mann&otnred  ffoods  from 
Germany,  France,  Belgiiun,  and  England.  The 
following  table  wows  the  commerce  with  for- 
eS^  conntnes  in  1855 : 


In  1854  the  imports  amounted  to  $14,288,400, 
aad  the  exports  to  $23,307,000.    The  merchant 
marine  in  1856  consisted  of  5,215  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  414,554  tons  and  an 
aouipment  of  28,560  men.  In  1857, 10,928  ves- 
■els  of  985,938  tons  entered  at  the  Norwegian 
ports,  and  11,017  vessels  of  946,289  tons  dear* 
ed  firom  the  same.    The  foreign  commerce  is 
meetly  in  the  hands  of  Hamburg  merchants,  and 
labOTB  under  many  restrictions  and  considerable 
import  duties.    The  trade  with  Great  Britain 
is  steadily  increasing,  while  that  witib  France 
and  Holland  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much 
expansion.    Considerable  Quantities  of  Amer- 
ioan  cotton  and  tobacco  fina  their  way  into  t^e 
kingdom,  but  for  the  most  part  indirectly.  The 
lotemal  trade  sutPers  from  the  want  of  good 
coads  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  popu- 
latloii.   Hie  highways  however  are  being  gradu- 
ally improved,  and  there  is  now  a  railway  from 
Ohristiania  to  Lake  lOOsen.     Other  railwavs 
bsve  been  projected.    Accounts  are  kept  in 
■paeie  dollars,  called  ipeeiet,  equal  to  $1.06; 
marks  or  orU,  $0.21};  and  $JbiUingf,  }$  of  a 
cant.     These  coins  are  silver  and  copper,  there 
b^n^  no  gold  currency.    There  is  a  na^onal 
bank  which  issues  notes. — ^Education  is  upon 
tba  whole  well  cared  for.    Every  paHsh  has  its 
aehoolmaster,  paid  partly  by  a  small  contribu* 
Uon  from  each  pupil,  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
aaoda  of  a  tax  on  householders.    It  is  rare  to 
find  any  one  who  cannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
Hie  towns  have  superior  schools,  and  there  is 


a  miiverdty  at  COuSstioda  attended  by  aboul 
800  students.  The  "  Society  of  Public  Goo4  "* 
maintains  a  number  of  pubuc  libraries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  are 
many  learned  and  scientific  societies.  Great 
pains  is  taken  by  the  cierfj  with  the  religioua 
educalaon  of  their  parishioners.  The  rdigion 
of  the  people  is  Lutheranism  almost  without 
exception,  and  until  recently  no  other  was 
tolerated.  All  Ohristian  creeds,  however,  are 
now  nennitted  to  be  publicly  nrofessed ;  and, 
after  long  debates  in  the  itorthing.  the  Jews, 
too,  have  been  lately  admitted  into  tne  country. 
A  small  body  of  Quakers  has  existed  at  Stavan* 
ger  in  defiance  of  the  laws  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  There  are  a  few 
Roman  Oatholics  in  Ohristiania,  but  Jesuits  aad. 
members  of  other  religious  orders  are  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  estabUshed  churdi  is 
governed  by  5  bishops,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
nrimate.  The  right  of  presentation  to  sees  and 
livings  belongs  to  the  king^  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  the  Norwegian  coun- 
cil of  state.  The  clergy  are  generally  well  edu- 
cated, and  their  incomes  average  about  $1,000 
per  annum,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  money  in  Norw;ay,  may  be  considered 
high.  The  press  is  perfectly  free,  and  almost 
every  important  town  has  at  least  one  newspa- 
per. There  are  two  or  three  scientific  period- 
icals.-^The  government  is  a  hereditary  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  The  constitution  was  drawn 
iq>  and  adopted  in  1814.  The  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  appoints  for  Norwegian  aflyrs  a 
council  of  8  Norwegians,  with  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  all  executive  action.  With  their 
consent  he  may  declare  war,  make  peace,  and 
conclude  and  abrogate  treaties.  The  king  must 
pass  some  months  of  every  year  in  Norway,  and 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  must  be  crowned 
as  king  of  Norway  at  Drontheim.  Heisre<|uired 
to  profess  tibe  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion. 
The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  th^ 
itorthing^  or  assembly  of  deputies,  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  and  meeting  tnennially.  Every 
male  Norwegian  25  years  of  age  and  possessing 
$159  worth  of  property  has  the  right  to  vote. 
R^resentatives  must  be  over  80  years  of  age 
ana  have  been  10  years  resident  in  the  kingdom. 
The  storthing  consists  properly  of  only  one 
chamber,  but  its  members  appoint  |  of  their 
number  as  an  upper  house,  called  the  lagtMng^ 
while  the  rest  are  called  the  odeUthina.  BoUi 
houses  choose  their  own  officers.  The  king  can- 
not dissolve  the  storthing  until  it  has  been  8 
montiis  in  session ;  and,  though  he  may  veto  any 
measure,  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  8  sucoes^ve  storthings.  The  storthing 
makes  and  repeals  laws;  e^ablishes  imposts, 
taxes,  and  tarifik;  authorijEes  loans,  regulates 
the  finances,  votes  appropriations,  naturalizes 
foreigners,  and  examines  aocuments  relating  to 
all  public  business,  treaties,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sions. There  can  be  no  domiciliary  visits  ex- 
cept in  eriminal  cases,  and  no  ar  poitfaeto  laws. 
The  army  is  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  king- 
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dom  without  the  oonsent  of  the  storthing,  and 
no  Swedish  or  other  foreign  troops  shall  enter 
Norway  except  to  repel  invasion;  hat  a  Swed- 
ish corps  not  exceeding  8,000  men  may  pass  6 
weeks  of  each  year  in  Norway  for  the  pnrpose 
of  exercising  with  the  army  of  the  latter  long- 
dom.  Norway  preserves  her  own  official  lan- 
gnaf^e,  hank,  accounts,  currency,  and  flag.  The 
Judiciary  comprises  courts  of  reconciliation  in 
every  parish,  the  arhitrators  heing  chosen  hy  the 
householders  every  8  years;  law  courts  sitting 
once  a  quarter  in  each  of  the  64  torerueriveriei 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided;  the  it^ftt 
amt  in  tiie  chief  town  of  each  stift,  composed 
of  8  judges  with  assessors ;  and  the  hoiate  ret, 
a  court  of  last  resort,  in  Ghristiania,  which  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  8  assessors.  Oi^ital 
punishment  is  not  inflicted.  The  jtidges  are  lia- 
ble in  damages  for  their  decisions.  Tlie  budget 
voted  hy  the  storthing  for  the  8  years  ending 
June  80,  1860,  shows  a  revenue  of  18,888,600 
specie  dollars,  and  an  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount,  or  4,629,500  specie  dollars  per  annum. 
The  principal  items  of  the  annual  revenue  were : 
customs,  2,560,000  specie  dollars ;  excise  on 
domestic  brandy,  750,000;  post  office,  851,800; 
stamps,  75,000;  imposts,  192,200;  mines,  50,- 
000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were: 
civil  list,  181,000 ;  storthing,  41,292 ;  foreign 
relations,  98,108;  army,  1,000,000;  navy,  495,- 
000;  Justice,  858,898 ;  finances,  767,090;  debt, 
246,509 ;  ministry  of  the  interior  and  adminis- 
tration, 1,197,886.  The  public  deht  at  the  end 
of  1854  amounted  to  4,884,800  specie  dollars. 
The  army  consists  of  14,824  men,  viz. :  infan- 
try 11,924,  cavalry  1,070,  artillery  1,880.  There 
is  also  a  landtcehr  or  militia  of  9,160  men.  The 
navy  in  1858  consisted  of  142  vessels,  mount- 
ing in  all  about  450  guns.  Of  these,  8  were 
frigates,  5  corvettes,  and  125  gun  boats. — The 
history  of  Norway  prior  to  the  7th  century 
rests  upon  tradition.  The  descendants  of  Odin 
are  represented  to  have  been  the  first  kings,  the 
earliest  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
bein^  Seeming.  Nor,  the  scion  of  an  ancient 
Finnish  family,  established  himself  upon  the 
site  of  modern  Drontheim  early  in  the  4th 
century,  and  sul](jugated the neighboringterri- 
tory.  Authentic  history  begins  with  Harald 
Harfager  or  the  Fair-Haired,  who  subdued  the 
petty  kings  or  Jarls  of  Norway,  and  united  the 
tribes  as  a  nation  (A.  D.  868-938).  In  his  con- 
quest he  is  said  to'  have  heen  animated  by  the 
love  of  Gyda,  daughter  of  the  jarl  of  Harda- 
land,  who  vowed  not  to  wed  him  until  he  had 
subjugated  the  whole  countiy.  His  victories 
induced  many  of  the  defeated  princes  to  emi- 
grate, and  hence  began  the  famous  maritime 
and  piratical  adventures  of  the  Northmen. 
(See  NoBTHifBK.)  His  son  Haco  the  Gkx>d,  who 
had  been  educated  in  England  at  the  court  of 
Athelstan,  introduced  Ohnstianity ;  but  the  old 
religion  was  not  completely  eradicated  until  8 
centuries  later.  Olaf  or  Olaus  I.,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  995  after  a  succ^sfhl  revolt, 
brought  the  sword  to  the  aid  of  tlie  gospel,  do- 


stroyed  the  pacMoi  tanples,  andliid  the  fniDdi' 
tions  of  Dronuieim.  ne  was  killed  in  bit^ 
with  the  Dan^  and  for  15  years  foDovingKor* 
way  was  a  prey  to  Swedish  and  Daiuddi  rnimd- 
ers.  In  1015  Olaf  H.  (St  Olaf)  detenmned  to 
complete  the  work  of  his  predeceesor,  uldpe^ 
secuted  the  pagans,  though  with  less  cni^ 
than  Olaf  I.  In  1028  Canute  the  Great  of  Deo- 
mark  and  England  landed  in  Norway,  dron 
Olaf  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  elected  kbg. 
Olaf  subsequently  returned  witi^  an  amj,  nd 
was  defeated  ana  slain  at  Stikklestad  in  lOSQ. 
His  body,  according  to  the  legend,  haTing  bea 
found  incorrupt  several  years  afterward,  v» 
removed  to  Drontlieim,  and  the  peo^  nidi 
pilgrimiu^es  to  his  tomb  until  the  refonnado. 
Ganute  deputed  his  son  Sweyn  to  gorernKor 
way,  but  after  the  death  of  his  fi&er  Bwm 
was  driven  out  by  Magnus  I.,  the  son  of  St 
Olaf.  Harald  m.,  sumamed  Hardrada  frofi 
his  severe  discipline  (1047-1066),  invaded  h^ 
land,  and,  after  capturing  York,  was  diio  is 
hattle  hy  the  English  king  Harold  IL  atStSB- 
ford  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  Sept  26,  lOM.  Bk 
grandson  Magnus  IIL  (1087-110^  coDqaend 
the  isle  of  Man,  the  (Wetlands,  Oifaem  lod 
Hehrides,  and  invaded  Ireland,  where  be  m 
killed  in  battle.  His  son  Sigurd  L,tk  grot 
hero  of  Scandinavian  song,  is  fiunons  for  nri- 
ous  exploits  against  the  Moors  in  Fortogil  mi 
at  sea,  and  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeroaalem,  wben 
he  offered  his  arms  to  Baldwin,  and  with  liis 
reduced  and  plundered  Bidon.  Eia  death  (1180) 
was  followed  by  84  years  of  ciril  war,  'M- 
rupted  only  temporarily  by  the  effortaoftk 
English  cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspear,  lfie^ 
ward  Pope  Adrian  IV .,  who  came  to  da^ 
an  archbishopric  at  Drontheim,  and  iutitated 
many  excellent  reforms.  Order  was  restored  I7 
Sverrer in  1184.  His ille^ptunate  HmHacoIV. 
was  succeeded  by  Guttorm  and  Haoo  V.  (ciW 
by  some  of  the  chroniclers  Haoo  IV.),  J» 
suhjugated  Iceland  (1261),  and  died  intbe(^> 
neys  after  losing  a  hattle  at  the  moath  of  tie 
Clyde  (1268).  The  national  proqierity  of  ^ 
way  declined  from  this  epocL  Wan  lij 
Denmark  exhausted  the  people.  A  nMoapB? 
of  trade  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  the  Ho- 
seatic  league  checked  the  nadonal  indostfT; 
and  a  plague,  called  the  black  deadi,  wl^ 
broke  out  m  1848,  ravaged  the  kingdom  to  » 
unparalleled  extent,  destroying  i^^^^VP 
lation.  It  raged  for  more  than  2  yean  *» 
country  fell  into  a  decay  which  was  not  ot*- 
come  for  centuries.  Magnus  Lagabeter  (Ji» 
reformer)  reigned  fh)m  1263  to  1280,iadwii 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  H.  After  tke  dm 
of  Haco  Vn.  in  1819  two  Swedish  kinp^*^ 
ed  the  throne  successively,  Ms^m^J^J 
Norway  and  H.  of  Sweden,  and  flaco  VIU.  ci 
NorwayjTeckoned  hy  some  as  the  6th  of  tw 
name.  The  kingdom  lost  its  nadonali^-^ 
province  first  of  Sweden,  and  afterward  <hD«"* 
mark,  the  country  was  robbed  even  of  its  P*P" 
er  language,  which  became  thenceforth  i^ 
mpt  mixtore  of  those  of  its  nei^bon.  a^ 
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ym.  married  the  dAQghter  of  'Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  and  died  in  1880.  The  crown  de- 
aoended  to  his  infant  son,  Olaf  III.  of  Den- 
mark, from  which  period  down  to  the  year 
1814  the  two  countries  were  nnited.  Mar- 
ffaret  of  Denmark,  the  "Semiramis  of  the 
S^orth,**  succeeded  her  son  Olaf  III.,  and, 
having  reduced  Sweden,  framed  the  ^^  Union 
of  Oalmar*'  (1897),  the  object  of  which  was 
to  unite  the  three  crowns  upon  one  head. 
With  this  view  it  was  stipulate  that  the  sub- 
jects of  each  country  should  have  equal  rights 
under  the  common  sovereign,  and  should  be 
governed,  by  their  own  laws.  From  this  pe- 
riod, and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  Norwe- 
gians lost  all  their  independence.  The  nobles, 
wholly  supplanted  by  Danish  immigranta,  were 
amalgamated  with  the  peasants,  impoverishedf 
eiilea,  or  massacred.  The  union  of  Calmar 
was  severed  by  Gustavus  Yasa  of  Sweden  in 
1528 ;  and  during  nearly  two  subsequent  cen- 
turies Norway  was  scarcely  more  than  a  prov- 
ince of  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of  Christian  I. 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands  were  trans- 
ferred to  Scotland  as  part  of  the  dowry  (in 
mortgage  of  money)  of  Christianas  daushter 
on  her  marriage  with  James  III.  of  Scotland. 
They  were  never  redeemed.  Christian  died  in 
1481.  The  reformation  reached  Norway  first 
in  1686.  Christian  IV.  (1588-1648)  was  more 
popular  in  Norway  than  any  other  Danish 
Idng.  He  visited  Norway  more  than  50  times: 
founded  (3hristiania  (1624)  and  Christiansand 
(1648) ;  and  instituted  a  code  of  laws,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  force.  After  this  reign  Nor- 
way was  treated  as  a  conquered  province  rather 
than  as  a  joint  kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  that  a 
brighter  day  began  to  dawn.  Frederic  YI. 
founded  the  universitv  of  Christiania  (1811),  and 
was  endeared  to  the  Norwegians  by  much  care 
of  their  concerns.  Meanwhile  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment had  entered  into  the  coalition  against 
Kapoleon  (April  8, 1812) ;  and  by  convention 
witn  Eossia  the  possession  of  Norway  was 
ffoaranteed  to  Sweden.  England  also  entered 
uito  this  guaranty,  and  the  newly  elected  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  according  to  en- 
gagements, took  command  of  the  allied  forces 
m  Gkrmany.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (Oct 
16-19, 1818),  the  crown  prince  led  the  Swedish 
contingent  mto  Holstein,  with  a  view  to  compel 
the  Danish  government  to  cede  Norway.  A 
cingular  system  of  spoliation  prevailed.  Na- 
poleon had  signed  away  to  Russia  the  Swedish 
province  of  finland,  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  Russia  now  indenmiiied  Sweden  by  a 
present  of  Norway,  to  which  she  had  no  title ; 
and  England  offered  to  Denmark  an  equivalent 
in  lower  Saxony,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  France.  After  the  fall  of  Lubeck  and  some 
bloodv  actions  in  Holstein,  the  Danes  were 
forced  to  the  peace  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14,  1814) ; 
mud  Norway  was  acknowledged  as  a  domin- 
ion of  Charles  Xin.  of  Sweden.  The  people 
of  Norway  heard  of  this  treaty  with  great  in- 


dignation. The  Danish  crown  prince.  Chris- 
tian, perceiving  the  popular  demonstration, 
hastened  to  Norway,  convoked  a  national  diet, 
and  met  them  at  Hidiwold,  xicur  ClirUtiania. 
They  offered  him  the  crfiwn  of  Ktjr\^  ay  m  in- 
dependent sovereknty,  which  lie  accepteil,  and 
with  it  a  constitunoti  hastily  drawn  tip  nij  the 
root.  This  was  in  May,  1814,  In  Jnlj  the 
Swedish  crown  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
invaded  Norway  by  waj  of  Fredtrikjiliald.  A 
British  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  block- 
aded  the  ports.  Eesistance  was  obviously  a 
waste  of  fife  and  property^  and  after  a  few  on- 
important  actions  the  country  eubmitled.  The 
Danish  prince  abdicated  his  now  throne ;  and 
on  Aug.  14  an  armistice  and  a  conveDtion 
were  signed  atMosH^  uniting  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. The  Norwegiaofl  obtained  far  better 
terms  than  had  been  designed  by  the  allies 
originally.  The  constitution,  previously  ac- 
cepted by  Christian^  was  now  accepted  by 
Charles  Alii.  A  few  distnrbances  in  the 
northern  districts  were  speedily  quelled ;  and 
at  Christiania  the  storthing  fonnallj  ratified 
the  union  (Oct  20,  1814).  The  constitution 
of  Eidswold,  with  few  alterations,  was  accepted 
by  the  king,  Nov,  4,  1814.  Ou  the  death  of 
Charles  Xlll.,  Bemitdotte  a  si:  ended  the  throne 
(1818)  as  Charles  XIY.  John.  He  made  many 
unavfoling  attempts  to  reduce  the  coxmtry  to 
closer  submission  to  royal  authority;  ana  in 
his  great  desire  to  effect  alterations  of  Hie  con- 
stitution, he  tried  every  means  in  vaui  to  win 
over  a  miyjority  of  the  Norwegian  storthing. 
He  endeavored  twice  to  obtain,  in  place  of  the 
suspending  veto,  an  absolute  one.  Cn  other 
occasions  also  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
legislative  will.  In  1815  the  storthing  passed 
a  resolution  to  abolish  titles  of  nobility,  a  meas- 
ure which  the  king  refused  to  approve.  The 
next  two  storthings  passed  the  same  resolution, 
notwithstanding  an  appeal  of  the  king  ui  per- 
son, and  a  strong  militai^  demonstration  on  the 
Swedish  frontier;  and  the  royal  veto  was  thus 
rendered  constitutionally  nulL  Some  years 
later  the  storthing  resolved  that  the  people  of 
Norway  should  be  styled  citizens  of  that  king- 
dom. Rarely  indeed  has  a  political  assembly 
shown  more  jealousy  of  executive  privileges. 
The  late  King  Oscar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
March  8,  1844,  was  more  conciliatory  in  his 
policy,  and  soon  obtained  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  gave 
the  Norwegians  a  separate  national  flag,  which 
his  t&ther  had  refused.  In  1847  he  established 
a  Norwegian  order  of  merit,  that  of  St.  Olaf. 
The  general  feeling  of  anxiety  concerning  Rus- 
sian encroachments  brought  about  an  alliance, 
in  Nov.  1856,  between  Norwi^  and  Sweden, 
Englaiid,  and  France.  By  this  treaty  the  two 
Sc^dinavian  powers,  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
never  to  cede  or  sell  territory  to  Russia  or  to 
any  power  without  the  consent  of  England  and 
France,  received  a  guaranty  of  future  territorial 
integrity  under  protection  of  the  H^  named 
powers.    In  1857  King  Oscar,  in  consequence 
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of  had  bealth,  transmitted  the  gOTemment  to 
his  son  OJ:mrIes  Louis  Eugene  as  regent,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  fieither,  July  8,  1859,  as- 
cended the  throae  with  the  title  of  Oharles  XV. 
Boon  after  the  opening  of  the  parliament  or 
Btorthmg  by  the  ne^s'  king  (Oot  6),  the  old  an- 
tagonism between  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
KorwcgiHna  and  the,  aristocratic  character  of 
the  8wed«s  manifested  itself  in  the  r€|jection 
of  the  rtjquetst  of  the  king  to  reduce  the  time 
of  his  annual  residence  from  9  months,  at  which 
it  IB  £ied  by  the  oonstitntion,  to  6  months, 
and  in  withdrawing  from  him  (Dec.  12,  1859) 
the  right  of  sppoint.iog  a  governor  of  Norway, 
that  office  to  be  til  led  in  future  by  a  minister 
of  states  A  motioo,  however,  to  make  the 
meetings  of  the  storthing  annual  instead  of  tri- 
«uLiali  was  r^eeted  by  that  body  (Feb.  28, 
1866) ;  but  the  excessive  spirit  of  independence 
ft!iown  in  other  respects,  partioolarly  m  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  governor,  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  dUciission  in  Sweden,  and  tends 
to  conip]ii3ate  tiio  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  king  was  oro?nied  at  the  an- 
cient cathedral  of  Drontheim  in  Aug.  1860. 

NORWAY,  Lakouaob  and  LrrESATUBE  op. 
The  Nbrrcma  Tanga^  now  known  as  the  Ice- 
landic, hoth  becanse  it  is  still  spoken  in  its 
purity  in  Iceland,  and  because  neany  all  its  ex- 
tant literature  is  the  work  of  Icelanders,  was 
the  common  language,  with  only  trifling  varia- 
tions of  dialect,  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Norway,  in  consequence  of  her  remote  situation, 
retained  the  old  tongue  longer  than  either  of 
her  sister  kingdoms.  The  few  medieval  Nor- 
wegian documents,  consisting  chiefly  of  letters 
and  codes  of  laws,  do  not  exhibit  any  impor- 
tant grammatical  changes  until  about  the  time 
of  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Denmark  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the  14th  century.  But  from 
this  period  the  influence  of  the  governing 
nation  was  so  great  that  a  rapid  transforma- 
tion took  place,  and  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  the  written  language 
and  the  speech  of  the  higher  dasses  became 
identical  with  those  of  Denmark.  Outside  of 
the  large  towns  and  among  the  peasants,  how- 
ever, the  Danish  has  never  been  the  spoken 
tongue,  but  the  old  Norrsdua  has  been  corrupt- 
ed into  a  number  of  dialects,  divergmg  more 
or  less  in  their  structure  fh>m  their  ancient 
original.  From  these  dialects  some  patriotic 
Norwegian  philologists,  since  the  separation 
from  Denmark,  have  attempted  to  eonstruct 
a  national  tongue;  but  beyond  the  compila* 
tion  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  newspaper  and  a  few  pam- 
phlets, theur  efforts  have  met  with  but  little 
success,  owing  in  part  to  thegreat  diffisrences 
in  the  dialects  themselves.  The  Danish  is  still 
the  language  of  society,  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  and  continues  to  he  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  Norwegian  dialects,  according  to  Assen, 
may  be  classified  in  three  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  natural  divisions  of  we  country: 


the  NbrimJSddih  gronp^  comnriwig  t)m 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Drontheim  md  tin 
extreme  northern  provinces;  the  Yutei^iUi 

r»up,  or  those  spoken  west  of  the  mooDUiH 
Bergen  and  th^  western  portion  of  Clni> 
tiansand ;  and  the  Si^nda^eldusgma^  indoi^ 
those  spoken  in  southern  Norwaj,  or  to  thi 
east  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  thrae  diwH, 
the  second  approaches  the  nearest  to  thi  Io»> 
landic,  the  isolated  locaUties  and  little  fn- 
qnented  valleys  along  the  western  fiofdi  Iwh 
ing  been  favorable  to  the  preseryatioB  of  tki 
ancient  speech ;  while  the  last  nsmei  lyiig 
nearer  to  Ohristienia,  has  been  themoitli4>l7 
influenced  by  the  Danish,  All  of  them  pona 
some  peculijEuities  in  common,  whidi  dklii- 
guish  them  from  the  written  speech.  Tbe 
old  diphthongs,  av,  et,  ^,  BreretaiDed;tii 
hard  consonants  Jb,  t,  and  p  are  placed  aftera 
well  as  before  vowels;  a  distinctioii  k  made 
between  the  terminations  in  a  (or)  and  thoieii 
e  (er) ;  although  the  ffenitiveform  of  tbeBom 
is  generally  lost,  the  old  dative  is  often  letiiaid; 
the  distinction  between  the  masculine  andfea- 
inine  genders  of  substantives,  nearij  or  quto 
lostin  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  still  Biarked;iiid 
the  definite  article  (Icelandic  Aiaa,  htn^USj 
requires  the  substantive  which  foUowi  it  to 
take  the  definite  termination  also^  as  is  6dD  tte 
case  in  Swedish  but  not  in  Danish.'^Nonnf, 
although  she  has  given  to  Denmark  soch  writa 
as  Holberg  and  StomL  and  to  GermsttjiMk 
scholars  as  Steffens  ana  Lassen,  cannot  be  mk 
to  have  had  a  distinct  literature  untO  after  kr 
political  union  with  Sweden.  Before  tliat  diti 
the  writings  of  her  poets,  historians,  end  Mti' 
ralists  properly  form  a  part  of  Danish  litentot 
The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Cbristiini 
in  1811,  and  the  complete  establishmeot  d 
political  independence  m  1814,  gave  an  M* 
getic  impulse  to  the  national  ^irift^  and  vitb 
tiiese  two  events  the  records  at  Norw^goa  fit* 
erature  begin.  The  organization  of  in  a^ 
pendent  government  in  a  land  which  forwn 
than  4  centuries  had  occupied  the  poeitkmrfi 
province,  naturally  enough  turned  the  buhi 
of  men  first  of  all  to  the  mscusffion  of  the  pm" 
ciples  of  political  economy  and  juri^roddtt 
The  literature  of  Norway  for  10  or  JO  J«n 
after  the  union  consisted  chiefly  of  pow 
essay  &  legal  tracts,  treatises  on  agricoltoie  <v 
manu&ctures,  and  text  books  Ibr  popoIirB- 
struction.  Among  the  notedpublioiste  mdc^ 
nomiciJ  writers  are  0.  M.  Falsen  (iTSHw') 
and  Sverdrup  (bom  1778J,  both  of  whco  wire 
prominent  members  of  tne  constitutioBii  «*• 
vention  of  Bdswold;  Reader,  Marib«iP«»" 
sen,  Phitou,  Daa,  and  Blom ;  and  7. Moandhu 
lately  given  to  the  public  a  large ▼«! «wj 
history  of  political  sdenoe.  EeyeerandlimM 
have  critically  and  philologicAlly  ^***^ 
ancient  Norwegian  oodes  of  law;  Schv* 
gaard  has  written  commentaries  upon  the  pw* 
ent  jurisprudence;  Aubert  and  B«der  am 
treated  of  the  principle  of  jury  trial ;  «nd  otfi« 
Juridical  writers  of  eminence  are  P.  (X  !••*■» 
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fioddt,  BvU^  and  Brandt  Bealda  theniiineroQe 
wadeax^MStatiitiike  raMZ^r  annually  issued 
Ij  the  government^  J.  E.  Kraft  (bom  1784)  pnb- 
liabed  a  topographical  and  statistical  desorip- 
tion  of  the  Jdngdom  (6  yols..  1820-'8(i) ;  Tvethe 
haaedhiB  Nifr^ti  £»ati$tih  in  1848;  and  in  the 
departmeot  of  social  statistics  the  treatises  of 
Wiai  Snndt  are  well  known.  In  physics  sey* 
oral  Norwegians  have  achieved  a  European 
reputation.  The  discoveries  of  Christopher 
Hansteen  (bom  1784X  which  were  made  known 
in  1819,  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
period  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial  magnetism.  Li  the  Ckea  Korvmea  of  B« 
IC.  Keilhaa  (1797-1868),  in  wHch  the  author 
trablished  his  geoffnostio  m«p  of  Norway,  and 
m  the  account  of  his  joumey  to  Finmark  and 
Spitsbergen,  large  additions  were  made  to  geo- 
logidd  science.  Theodor  Kierul^  a  writer  of 
equal  abilify,  has  succeeded  &eilhau  in  the  pro- 
msorahip  of  geology  at  the  national  university. 
The  ezploranons  of  Jens  Esmark  (bom  1768) 
among  the  Norwegian  mountains  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  Forbes,  in  some  novel  and  well  found- 
ed theories  on  the  formation  and  straeture  of 
glaciers;  and  J.  0.  H6rbye  has  treated  (1867) 
with  great  dearaess  the  subject  of  the  erosion 
of  mountains.  The  leading  botanists  have  been 
Christen  Smith  (1786-1816),  whose  travels  in 
the  C(«go  region  of  Africa  were  first  published 
l^  the  &itL£  government ;  Sommerfoldt,  wha 
beside  a  treatise  on  the  cnrptogamous  plants  of 
Norway,  gave  to  the  world  in  1826  a  lanro  sup- 
plement to  Wahlenberg's  '^Laplandic  flora;'' 
and  Blytt,  the  first  part  of  whose  Korik  Mora 
appeared  in  1847.  In  xoolo^  the  splendid  work 
07  Michael  Sara,  a  Norwegian  J^twrna  LUaraUi^ 
now  in  process  of  publication,  is  widely  known. 
Halvw  Kasch  has  also  written  several  small 
but  noteworthy  treatises  on  the  same  suUect 
The  mathematical  writings  of  N.  H.  Abel 
<1802-1889X  whose  early  death  was  a  severe 
loss  to  science,  have  been  translated  into 
FMnch;  other  authors  of  distinction  in  the 
same  brsnch  are  B.  Holmboe  and  O.  J.  Broch. 
In  1848  Danielsson  and  Boeck  published,  in 
Dnush  at  Christiania  and  in  French  at  Paris, 
the  important  results  of  their  investigations 
faito  that  singular  disease,  $peddl$khed  or  ele- 
pbaatiasis,  which  is  prevalent  in  Norway  and 
leeland;  and  during  the  present  year  (1860) 
their  work  has  been  followed  by  another  essay 
of  great  value  by  Bidenki^.  Boeck  was  the 
first  to  advocate  inoculation  in  im>hilitic  dis- 
eases ;  F.  Hoist  rborn  1791),  a  pnvsician  and 
fltatistidan,  greasy  contributed  by  his  treatises 
on  the  snl]ject  to  we  improvement  of  the  Nor- 
wegian hospitals  and  prisons;  and  Sl^elderup 
pvbfisbed  one  or  two  volumes  of  interest  to  the 
medical  stodent  The  schism  produced  by  the 
labors  and  writinss  of  Hauge  (1771-1824),  and 
the  freedom  of  reiigiooa  worship  secured  by  the 
Korwenan  constitution,  have  tended  to  produce 
many  tiieological  writers  of  ability.  Among 
the  most  n(^  are  W.  A.  Wexel,  whose  writ- 
faige  are  chiefly  ezegetical;  S.J.Stenersea(died 


1886),  whose  numerous  works  are  prfaidpaDy  of 
a  popular  character;  and  E.  P.  Ce^ri,  bom  at 
Dessauin  1814,  but  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  uniyersity  of  Christiania,  whose  commen* 
tary  on  Isaiah  and  whose  leamed  monograph 
Veber  Mieha  have  been  widely  circuUOed  both 
in  Norway  and  (Germany.  Metaphysics  have 
been  littie  cultivated,  and  the  only  authors  of 
noteareM.  J.MonradandC.Heiberg.  Thehia- 
tory,  philology,  and  antiquities  of  Norway  have 
been  studied  with  unfiagsing  zeaL  Jacob  AaU 
(1778-1824)  translated  1£e  vduminous  chron* 
ides  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  beride  leaving  to  poa- 
teri^  an  interesting  record  of  his  own  times 
in  his  Erindringer  or  memoirs ;  A.  Faye  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Norway  in  1644 ;  Rudolph 
Keyser  followed  up  his  account  of  the  religion 
of  tiie  ancient  Northmen  (translated  by  Pen- 
nock,  New  York,  186^  with  a  more  extenrive 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Norwegian,  churdi 
during  the  Catiiolic  period ;  C.  A.  Lange  and 
C.  R.  Unger  are  editing  a  DiplonuUarivim  UTor* 
9igieum;  and  the  ancient  remains  scattered 
throughout  the  conntnr  have  be^  illustrated 
by  Nicolaysen  and  others.  But  by  fat  the 
most  important  national  historical  work  is 
Del  narJke  JFbfib  BUtorie,  by  Peter  Andreas 
Munch  (bom  1810^  of  which  the  4  stout  vol- 
umes already  issued  come  down  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  century.  In  1847,  by  the  pubHcation  of 
Munches  edition  of  the  elder  £dda  and  a  gram* 
mar  and  ohrestomathy  of  the  old  language,  was 
founded  the  Norwegian  school  of  p^oiogy, 
whose  national  zeal  has  led  to  many  warm  ms- 
putes  among  the  Scandinavian  philologists.  Its 
members,  from  the  outset,  bololy  asserted  that 
the  pure  Norrsana  was  never  spoken  anywhere 
on  the  mainland  but  in  Norway ;  that  the  dd 
Swedish  and  old  Danish  were  distinct  tongues, 
and  that  therefore,  thelanguageof  theSddasaoa 
Sagas  should  be  styled  Old  Norwegian  (Old- 
n9nk\  and  not  Old  Northem  (FomHnordut^ 
Old4u>rdi$Js)yOT  Icelandic,  as  it  is  caUed  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  They  did  not  confine 
their  claims  to  the  language  alone,  but  extended 
them  to  the  literature.  All  those  mythological, 
historical,  poetical,  and  romantic  writings  whldi 
were  produced  by  the  pens  of  the  loelandio 
skalds  and  saffamen  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
insular  repubuc  were  decided  to  be  not  Ice- 
landic but  old  Norwegian,  on  the  ground  that 
Iceland  was  origmally  peopled  by  colonists 
from  Norwav.  llie  Iceluiders,  who  saw  them- 
sdves  thus  deprived  at  a  blow  of  what  consti- 
tutes their  chief  national  glory,  and  the  Danes 
and  Swedes,  who  were  thus  shut  out  from  all 
share  in  that  ancient  language  which  thdr 
acholars  have  so  ably  illus^Ued,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  {>rotest  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
Norwegian  school  Although  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Christiania  writers  have  met  witii 
but  little  support  outside  of  Norwav,  yet  thdr 
many  able  editorial  and  grammatical  Itibon  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
•tudy  of  the  Icelandic  The  works  of  P.  A. 
Munch,  0.  B.  Unger,  and  B.  Keyser,  the  lead- 
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era  in  this  new  pMlologioa]  movement,  oom* 
prise,  among  othera,  a  treatise  on  the  oldest 
form  of  ranio  writinff,  a  Gk>thic  and  an  Old 
Swedish  grammar,  and  editions  of  Fagrskinna 

g847),  Alexanduf$  Saga  (1848),  Saga  OUrf$ 
m  Helga  (1849),  Strengleihur  (1850),  Atlah 
BoU$  Jiyr^bog  (1862),  StjSm  (1868),  Saga  Olo^ 
Tryggwuonar  (1868),  and  of  tne  important  Saga 
Didrih  of  Bern,  Ivar  Aasen  has  published 
a  Cfranmatih  over  det  Mrshe  Foihenroget 
(1848)  and  an  Ordbog  (1860).  0.  A.  Holmboe 
(bom  1796)  has  bestowed  an  important  con- 
tribution upon  comparatiye  philology  by  his 
"  Comparative  Lexicon  of  several  of  the  Indo- 
European  Tongues"  (Vienna,  186^,  and  by 
other  works.  The  dialects  of  the  Laplandera 
who  live  under  the  Norwegian  crown  have 
been  laboriously  studied  by  iS,  J.  0.  V.  Stock- 
feth  (bom  1787),  a  distinguished  missionary,  and 
by  I.  A.  Friis,  whose  Lawpuik  Sproglare  was 
issued  in  1852.  In  classicaf  philology  the  chief 
laborer  is  L.  0.  M.  Aubert.  The  poems  and 
dramas  of  H.  A.  Bjerregaard  (1792-1842)  are 
national  in  spirit,  but  lack  originality  and  bril- 
liancy. Henrik  Amold  Wergeland  (1808-'46) 
was  for  a  long  time  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
Korweffians,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  m  9  volumes  has  just  been  published.  J. 
S.  Welhaven  (bora  1807)  has  published  a  great 
number  of  lyncs  and  several  historical  dramas, 
principally  founded  on  national  subjects.  An- 
dreas Munch  (bom  1811),  a  cousin  of  the 
historian,  by  his  poetical  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions has  rendered  himself  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  llvmg  poets,  ms  DigU  (1848),  Ifye 
Digte  (1850),  BeUebiUeder  (1861),  and  Sorg  og 
TH^t,  are  his  chief  works.  M.  0.  Hansen 
(1794-1842)  produced  a  multitude  of  poems  and 
romances,  beside  several  works  on  other  sub- 
jects. P.  0.  Asbjdmsen  and  J.  Hoe,  in  their 
Folheteniyr  and  ffiMreeoentyr  (2d  ed.  1869), 
have  collected  the  popular  tales  which  have 
been  orally  preserved  by  the  Norwegian  neas- 
ants  for  many  generations ;  and  M.  B.  Lanostad 
and  Sophus  Bugge  have  each  edited  collections 
of  the  old  popumr  ballads.  Among  the  younger 
poets,  the  b^  known  are  J.  Moe  (the  author  of 
Gammelt  og  Nyt^  or  "  Old  and  New,"  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  and  novels,  published  recently), 
Kjerulf,  Schiwe,  Bentsen,  Schwaoh,  and  Si- 
vertson,  and  the  dramatic  writera  0.  P.  Riis, 
H.  Ibsen,  and  R.  Olsen.  Two  novelists  have 
above  all  others  recentiy  attracted  attention; 
these  are  Bjdmsterne  Bjdmsen,  whose  SynnSve 
Solbahken,  a  tale  of  Norwegian  peasant  life, 
has  met  with  great  success;  and  Mrs.  Oa- 
milla  Oollet,  whose  novel  Amtmandeni  DdUre 
(1864-'5)  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
The  leading  scientifio  journals  of  Norway  are 
the  JowmbXfor  Viderukaheme^  edited  by  Han- 
steen,  Lundh,  and  Masohman  since  1828,  and 
the  medical  Journal  for  Lageeidentikdbeme, 
There  were  62  daily  and  weekly  journals 
published  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  1859,  of 
which  12  were  issued  at  Ohristiania.  The 
Increase  of  the  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact 


that  the  number  of  works  pnb^iihed  for  tiu 
7  years  before  1884  averaged  76  uuuiaflj, 
in  the  following  7  years  91,  in  the  nixt  7 
yeara  188,  and,  in  the  7  years  preceding  18^ 
146.  Between  1848  and  1864  there  were  l^Oit 
works  published,  791  in  OhristiflniA,  IM  is 
Bergen,  and  the  remainder  in  other  towiu, 
of  which  870  were  original,  189  tranalaluBS, 
and  14  new  editions.  A  Uteral  reprint,  ior 
the  first  time  exact  and  con^ete,  oi  the  veil 
known  FhUegjarboh  (CodM  Flatefienm\  «■> 
taining  all  sorts  of  historical  and  hgsakj 
lore,  in  prose  and  verse,  formal  and  eiwodieil, 
concemmg  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  whoit 
north,  England  included,  is  in  coarse  of  pabB- 
cation  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nonngia 
ffovemment,  the  first  part  of  which  ivpptirei 
m  Ohristiania  in  1859.  The  puUieetioa  of  i 
posthumous  work  by  J.  £.  Eiaft,  egtided 
Iforeh  ForfaUer  LexSton^  a  complete  Konr9- 
gian  bibliography,  was  oommenoed  in  1849 
under  tiie  eiditorship  <xf  C.  A.  Lange. 

NORWICH,  a  semi-capital  of  NewLonto 
CO.,  Ckmn.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tki 
Thames  river,  18  m.  N.  from  New  LondoB^IS 
m.  S.  £.  from  Hartford,  and  58 m.  K.  Kta 
New  Haven;  kt.  41*  88'N.,  long.  WrW.;^^ 
in  1860,  14,062.  It  is  divided  into  3  Mrt^ 
Norwich  city,  <^  Ohelsea  Landing,  the  Tetn, 
and  Greeneiolle.  The  first  is  hanwmdy  Mlt 
and  picturesquely  situated  on  a  ste^  luflfto* 
ing  the  8.,  and  lying  between  the  Tantie  ai 
Shetudcet  rivers,  whose  junction  fonw  fti 
Thames,  and  which  afifbrd  eztensiye  mdvitair 
ble  water  power.  The  houses  are  genenllj 
white,  and,  rising  in  terraces  cm  lion  tbi 
other,  can  be  seen  from  a  considerahle  di^HM 
down  the  river,  whose  elevated  baiikB  lad"* 
ditional  attraction  to  the  view.  The  Town  to 
to  the  N.  W.  in  a  pleasant  vall^  mwoobW 
by  hills ;  and  GreenevUle,  which  contaiv  in- 
merous  manufacturing  establishments,  ts'SS 
of  the  city.  In  1860  there  wm  86  mnofte; 
turing  establishments,  employioff  a  c^iitil  i 
$2,666,200,  and  produdng  annuallj  1^^^ 
worth  of  goods.  The  manufiictares  cow 
principally  of  cottons.  WooDena,  W^i^ 
machinery  are  also  largely  producM.  Bw 
the  county  offices  there  were  6  banks,  2  ena^ 
banks,  4  insurance  companies,  2  wecujiwv^ 
papers  and  one  dmly,  and  17  chnrdM", « 
which  8  were  Baptist,  8  OongregatWj 
Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Soman  Oathoii^  isA 
1  Universalist  There  were  89  pubBo  lehw 
6  private  schools,  and  a  free  «»d?°V«  ^ 
public  schools  and  academy  contained  W»J 
pupils,  and  the  sum  of  $15,824  was  raifled  WB 
taxation  and  other  pubHc  sources  forthtf  «P* 

Sort.  The  free  academy  was  built «» ^ 
owed  by  tiie  private  subscription  of  t^^^'jj: 
by  residents  of  the  town,  and  is  open  ^f  •  JJJ 
academical  education  to  all  the  <)1^^^'^.  ~^ 
town,  free  of  expense  to  them,  and  wittjj* 
regard  to  sex  or  condition,  AttiieftlJ««tM 
Yantic,  about  1  m.  from  its  entranoe  mto  ttj 
Thames,  the  river  is  compressed  into  a  nanof 
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diannel,  and  rashes  oyer  a  rockj  bed  having  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  about  60  feet  Tan- 
ticville  in  the  vicinity  is  an  active  mannfactnr- 
ing  village.  At  GreeneviUe  is  the  paper  mill  of 
the  Chelsea  mannfactnring  company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  There  is  extensive  railroad 
commnnication  bv  means  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester,  and  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railroads,  and  regular  steamboat  lines 
connect  with  New  York. — Norwich  was  set- 
tled in  1659.  In  that  year  IJncas  and  his  two 
ions  made  a  formal  deed  of  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  9  m.  square,  to  Mi^or  John  Mason  and  84 
other  proprietors,  and  received  from  the  com- 
pany £70  as  a  compensation.  Its  settlement 
was  begun  by  Mi^or  Mason  and  the  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  who,  with  a  part  of  his  congregation, 
removed  from  Saybrook. 

NORWICH  (anc  Venta  leenonm),  a  city, 
municipal  and  parliamentanr  borough,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Inorfolk,  ihiffland, 
situated  on  the  Wensum  river,  98  m.  N.  £. 
from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  68,706.    It  is  a 

Slace  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  already  a 
ourishing  town  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  fragments 
<^  its  ancient  walls,  which  were  flanked  with 
towers  and  entered  by  12  gates.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  mosUy  tmpaved,  and  the  housea 
are  built  of  brick  with  rude  pointed  gables ; 
but  the  market  place  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  cathe£'al  of 
Norwich,  founded  in  1094,  and  chiefly  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  is  a  craoubrm  structure,  with 
a  tower  (restored  in  1868)  and  spire  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  to  the 
height  of  816  feet  There  are  40  other  churches, 
and  22  dissenting  chapels.  Of  the  churches 
the  most  renuirluftble  are  St  Peter^s  Mancroft 
(where  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  buried), 
St.  Andrew's  (built  in  1606),  St  Clement's, 
8t.  George's,  Colgate,  St  Giles's,  St.  Michael's, 
Coalany,  St  Gregory's,  St.  John's  Madder- 
market,  St.  Lawrence's,  and  St.  Stephen's,  all 
built  before  tiie  reformation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hat.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings of  importance  are  the  castle,  a  feudal 
structure  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  guildhall. 
Norwich  is  the  most  ancient  manufiacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom,  and  has  been  noted  for  its  wool- 
len fabrics  nnce  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  a 
colony  of  Flemings  settled  there^d  obtained 
long  wool  spun  in  the  village  of  W  orsted,  9  m. 
distant,  whence  the  produce  took  its  name.  The 
leading  manu^EUitures  are  shawls,  crapes,  bom* 
bannes,  muslin  de  laine,  damasks,  camlets, 
groa  de  Naples,  and  bandanna  handkerchief. 
Norwich  sends  2  members  to  parliament. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  in 
vertebrated  animals,  and  in  the  8  highest  classes 
connected  with  the  respiratory  friDCtion.  Of 
the  14  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  in  man,  the  princi* 

Ski  are  the  nasal,  attached  more  or  less  perpen- 
cnlarly  to  the  frontal  bone  above  and  to  the 
aaperior  maxillary  on  the  sides ;  in  the  lower 
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orders  these  bones  become  more  horizontal  and 
more  developed,  as  the  face  and  animal  propen- 
sities predominate  over  the  cranium  and  the 
intellect  The  nasal  cavities,  bounded  in  fr^t 
by  these  bones,  and  separated  into  two  by  the 
vomer,  open  widely  anteriorly  to  the  external 
air  and  posteriorly  into  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth ;  the  upper  wall  is  pierced  bv  numerous 
foramina,  through  which  enter  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  or  nerve  of  smell;  the  lower 
wall  forms  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
nearly  horizontal;  the  outer  wall  is  divided 
into  tne  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses 
by  the  turbinated  bones,  into  the  1st  of  which 
open  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
smuBes,  into  the  2d  (much  larger)  the  frontal 
and  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses  hnd  the  great 
cavity  of  the  antrum,  and  into  the  8d  the  duct 
of  the  nasal  canal  which  conveys  the  tears 
from  the  eyes  to  the  nose ;  from  the  last  also 
the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  the  tympanic 
cavity  of  the  ear  communicates  witi^  the  throat, 
may  be  most  easily  entered,  as  is  frequently 
necessary  in  aural  sursery ;  the  septttm  or  inner 
wall  is  rarely  vertical,  but  generally  leans  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  suture  of  the  na- 
sal bones  in  man  remains  ununited  gen^*ally 
until  very  late  in  life,  in  this  differingr  from  the 
condition  in  the  highest  apes,  in  which  they 
are  very  early  consolidated  into  a  single  bone 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  suture;  theur  inner 
border  is  aJso  elevated,  so  that  the  depr^sed 
nose  of  the  negro  has  never  the  flatness  of  that 
of  the  goriUa'  and  chimpanzee.  The  external 
prominent  part  of  the  nose,  which  gives  the 
character  to  the  feature,  is  composed  of  several 
cartilages,  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  each 
other  by  strong  fibrous  tissue,  sufficiently  firm 
to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ,  imd  so 
ela£^o  and  flexible  as  to  permit  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  nostrils  in  respiration ; 
at  the  tip  of  most  noses,  on  the  meaian  line, 
may  be  felt  a  fossa  or  depression  bounded  on 
each  side  by  the  lateral  cartilages,  which,  with 
the  absence  of  rigidity,  some  ethnologists  have 
made  characterise  dT  certahi  human  races, 
like  the  Malay  and  negro.  The  varying  ex- 
pression given  to  the  face  by  the  movements 
of  the  nose  depends  on  the  action  of  its  mus- 
cles, attached  to  the  cartilages,  skin,  and  upper 
lip ;  most  of  the  expressions  arising  from  tnese 
movements  are  disagreeable,  indicating  either 
contempt,  anger,  fear,  or  pain.  The  openings  of 
the  nose  are  provided  with  stiff  curved  hairs, 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  many  partidea 
floating  in  the  air.  The  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane,- called  the  Schneiderian  or  pituitary,  ex- 
tends into  the  antrum  and  t^e  frontal  and  oth- 
er sinuses ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  well  supplied 
with  vessels,  especially  veins,  communicating 
with  those  within  the  skull,  so  that  bleedinj^  at 
the  nose  is  a  common  and  beneficial  termma- 
tion  of  cerebral  congestion  from  any  cause ; 
it  presents  also  numerous  glandular  fbllidee, 
whose  secretion  is  well  known,  and  receives 
the  filMuents  of  the  nerves  of  smeU  and  of 
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•ommon  sensation.  The  soft  ol&ctory  nerres 
or  nerves  of  smell  arise  from  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  their  bulbs 
rest  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  the  branches  pierce  to  the  num- 
ber of  15  or  20  on  each  side,  and  then  runninff 
under  the  mucous  membrane  are  distributed 
principally  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  communicating  with  filaments  from  the 
sympathetic  cerebral  ganglia.  Beside  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  smell,  the  nose  has  its  ordinary 
sensation  like  other  parts  of  the  &ce,  depend- 
ing on  filaments  of  the  trifacial  or  6th  pair  of 
cerebrid  nerves ;  that  these  two  sensations  are 
distinct  may  be  experienced  everj^  time  we 
have  a  catarrh  in  the  head,  in  which,  though 
the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  perception  of  odor 
and  flavor  (the  latter  constituting  a  great  part 
of  what  is  generally  called  taste),  may  be 
greatly  impaired,  the  common  sensation,  or  the 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  snuff  and  other 
irritants,  is  not  at  all  diminished.  The  mo- 
tor nerves  of  the  nasal  muscles  are  branches  of 
the  facial  or  7th  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  the 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic,  in- 
ternal maxillary,  and  facial  branches  of  the  caro- 
tids. The  nose  is  the  proper  channel  through 
which  in  most  vertebrates  air  is  drawn  into  and 
expelled  from  the  lungs;  in  man  the  mouth 
also  is  used  in  respiration,  but  with  what  dis- 
comfort is  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  with  the  mouth  open ;  while  the  mouth 
soon  becomes  dry  from  the  passage  of  air  over 
its  membrane,  no  such  inconvenience  is  ex- 
perienced from  breathing  through  the  nose  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  health ; 
dust  and  other  foreign  particles,  which  get  by 
the  hairs  of  the  nostrils,  are  caught  in  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  nasal  passages  and  arrested  by 
the  moisture  of  the  membrane,  so  that  we  can 
breathe  for  some  time  in  a  doud  of  dust  without 
any  passing  into  the  lungs ;  the  horse,  and  many 
other  animals  naturally  exposed  to  dust,  have 
the  nasal  passages  better  provided  than  those 
of  man  for  the  protection  of  the  lun^ ;  the 
moustaches  also  are  natural  and  efficient  ap- 
pendages for  the  comfort  of  the  air  passages. 
The  acute  sensibility  of  the  nose  detects  any 
impurity  in  the  respired  air,  whether  odorous 
or  irritating,  and  warns  man  and  animals  of 
the  presence  of  danger,  or  by  the  act  of  sneez- 
ing removes  any  injurious  particles  which  may 
accidentally  have  entered  the  nose. — ^The  nose 
forms  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
human  face,  and  by  physiognomists  has  been 
regarded  as  a  £Edthful  index  of  character.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  less  developed  than  that  of 
sight  in  man,  and  in  comparison  with  that  of 
some  other  animals  is  very  feeble,  and  the  more 
BO  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  in 
the  scale  of  civilization ;  the  blind  have  a  more 
acute  sense  of  smell  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  si^ht;  the  Mongolian,  the  negro, 
and  the  American  Indian  have  a  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  nose 
than  the  ^hite  races.    In  man  only  does  the 


nose  proj[eet  beyond  the  leyel  of  the  upper  Js^ 
the  opening  of  the  nostrils  being^orizootsftiia 
downward;  even  in  the  highest  apes  this  fea- 
ture is  flat,  and  the  nasal  orifice  vertical  tnd 
forward.  The  ethnological  characters  derrned 
from  the  shape  of  the  nose  are  given  in  tU 
articles  on  the  different  races,  and  in  Ethkolo- 
OT.  In  fishes,  breathing  by  gills,  there  is  bo 
communication  between  the  nose  and  t^ 
mouth  or  throat,  except  in  the  myxinoids;  in 
batrachions  and  reptiles,  all  of  which,  in  tin 
adult  state,  breathe  more  or  less  by  hings^  t^ 
nose  and  mouth  communicate,  by  a  short  pi»- 
sage  as  in  the  frog,  or  by  a  long  one  as  in  tfas 
crocodile;  in  binis  the  nostrils  open  on  the 
back  of  the  bill,  generally  nearest  the  base,  sad 
frequently  covered  by  bristly  feathers  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  and  tbej 
communicate  with  the  mouth  behind ;  in  bud- 
mals  only  are  found  the  sinuses  and  eeUnlar 
cavities  in  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  isd 
superior  maxillary  bones,  larger  in  some  tbsa 
in  others ;  the  nasal  cartilages  are  often  widelf 
different  from  those  of  man,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
the  movable  snout  of  the  mole  and  hog,  sod  ia 
the  proboscis  of  the  tapir  and  elephant,  whatk 
are  only  modified  and  largely  developed  nossi; 
in  cetaceans  the  nasal  openings  are  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  constituting  the  blow-hcdes.— Hmts 
are  many  congenital  defects  in  which  the  noes 
is  concerned.  It  may  be  almost  entirely  M- 
cient,  partially  develc^ed,  closed  in  front,  or 
fissurea  below ;  the  septum  may  be  distoftad 
or  absent ;  or  the  organ  may  be  monstroBsly 
developed,  as  noticed  under  CrcLOPtsac.  The 
skin  of  the  nose  is  subject  to  cutaneoos  tnp-^ 
tions ;  the  numerous  small  veins  may  be  S- 
lated,  giving  a  red  color  to  the  tip,  which,  froo 
the  disturbance  and  retardation  of  a  uaXmStf 
slaw  circulation,  is  very  difficult  to  remore. 
In  common  colds  the  mucous  membnoe  ii 
gorged  with  blood,  and  often  so  thickened  is 
to  interfere  with  respiration  through  the  nose, 
and  even  to  close  the  posterior  passage  to  tiit 
throat.  Abscesses,  chronic  thid^ening,  dcq» 
ulcerations,  ozsna,  lupus,  polypus,  and  caneff 
are  common  in  this  organ,  and  can  only  bt  d- 
luded  to  here.  Some  St  the  greatest  triim^fcs 
of  modem  reparative  surgery  may  be  fomd  ia 
the  history  of  rhinoplastio  operations,  in  whidi 
skin  from  the  forehead  or  dieek  has  been  £»- 
sected  up^  partially  twisted,  and  caused  to 
unite  over  the  nasal  cavities  laid  bare  hj  aedr 
dent  or  disease,  ^ee  Atjtoplastt.) 

NOSTRADAMUS,  Michel  ns,  a  Fraieh  fhj- 
sician  and  astrologer,  bom  of  Jewish  paraits 
in  St.  Rtoy,  IVovence,  Dec.  14,  1633,  died  in 
Salon,  July  2, 1566.  He  studied  the  cisflics  and 
phUosophy  at  Avignon,  and  medicine  st  Moot- 
pellier,  and  afterward  travelled  in  the  so«th  of 
France  for  6  years.  He  then  returned  to  Mont- 
pellier,  took  the  degree  of  M  J>.  in  his  S7th 
year,  and  again  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  was 
very  successful  in  curing  the  plague  In  Fhyvenee^ 
by  means  of  a  powder  whidi  he  iareBtad. 
About  the  year  1547  he  began  to  belieTe  hia- 
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«e)f  inspired  witk  prophetic  powers.  He  first 
wrote  nis  prediodons  in  prose  i%  very  enig- 
mstieal  style,  bnt  sfterwaid  changed  the  form 
to  verse,  and  in  1555  pabliahed  in  Lyons  4 
^*  GeBtnries"  of  qoatrainfi,  dedicated  to  his  son^ 
an  infiint  Having  increased  these  to  the  nnm- 
ber  d  l,OOQi,  he  published  a  new  edition  in 
1558  dedicated  to  King  Henry  11^  whose  re* 
narkable  death  in  a  toamament  the  following 
year  was  found  to  be  foretold  therdn,  which 
greatly  increased  his  fiame.  He  became  very 
oekbrated  throoghont  France,  was  made  phy- 
sidan  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX.,  and  was  con- 
snlted  by  all  classes  of  persons  for  diseases  and 
for  the  foretelling  of  fortunes  and  public  events, 
as  plagoes,  firea,  floods,  victmes,  and  the  death 
of  kings.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as  a  char- 
latan, ny  otfaMMTs  as  having  intercourse  with  the 
devil,  sAd  by  others  as  a  true  prophet  He 
was  asJd  to  nave  predicted  the  death  of  Charles 
L  of  England  and  of  Louis  XVL,  and  the  ele- 
▼adoB  or  Napoleon  to  the  empire  of  France. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Scaliger.  Kos- 
tradamns  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  pub- 
lish almanacs  contttning  predicdons  of  the 
weather,  dwL,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  now  forgotten.  His  ^*  Centuries '' 
have  been  often  reprinted  and  translated.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  (6vo.,  1568).— His 
son  C^ssr  was  the  author  of  JBUtoire  et  ekr<h 
nifne  de  Pnnmo$  (Lyons,  1614);  and  his 
brother  Jean  wrote  Vim  de$  plu§  eelibrm  H 
mneiem  poite$  Pnfv&npatuc  (Lyons,  1675). 

NOTABLES,  Assbmbly  of.    See  FnAkoB. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC,  an  officer  appointed  to 
draw  up  and  attest  deeds  and  contracts,  and 
perform  other  similar  functions.  The  name 
and  office  of  notary  are  of  Roman  ori^n.  The 
no^oTfi,  so  called  firom  the  noUB  or  short-hand 
characters  ia  which  they  minuted  the  instru- 
ments which  they  drew,  had  not  a  pubUo  char- 
acter«  They  were  mere  scribes,  it  seems, 
whose  celling  it  was  to  write  out  at  their  tables 
in  the  forum  the  agreements  of  those  who 
addressed  themeelvies  to  them*  The  writings 
thus  composed  were  completed  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  parties.  Unless  these  signatares 
WM«  attested  by  witnesses  or  verified  by  proof 
of  the  handwriting,  the  instruments  could  have 
BO  anthodfy  in  the  courts.  But  it  was  possible 
to  render  them  valid,  and  thus  to  escape  the 
annoyance  of  these  modes  of  confirmation,  by  a 
decbva^nof  their  tenor  before  ama^strateand 
by  registration  of  them  in  the  public  records, 
4^ntd  aota,  like  the  notarii^  but  more  like  the 
notaries  public  of  the  present  day,  were  the  to- 
beUume$  foremes.  They  drew  up  legal  docu- 
■KOto  and  papers,  and  various  kinds  of  dedara- 
tionsaDd  statements  to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of 
law  or  presented  to  different  dvil  authorities. 
The  taoellionM  formed  themselves  into  a  guild 
under  a  priding  officer.  A  constitution  of 
Diodetian  prescribed  a  tariff  of  fees  for  them. 
As  the  craft  grew  in  importance,  the  state  began 
to  exercise  a  control  over  them,  and  prescribed 
the  terms  of  admission  and  removal  of  the 


members.  Laws  were  made  to  define  the  legal 
effect  of  the  instruments  which  they  framed. 
It  was  required  that  the  tabeUio  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and  affix  to  it 
his  signature  and  the  date.  Three  witnesses 
must  also  subscribe  their  names  ordinarily,  but 
4  were  necessary  if  the  prindpal  pardes  could 
not  read. — In  imitation  of  these  Roman  officers^ 
the  Frankish  kings  created  notaries,  and  guard- 
ed by  laws  against  the  abuse  of  their  functions. 
During  the  middle  ages  notaries  were  ^pointed 
direct^  by  the  pones  or  emperors,  or  at  least 
under  their  immediate  authority.  In  France, 
by  an  ordinance  of  1812,  Philip  the  Fair  for- 
bade for  the  foture  the  creation  of  notaries  to 
all  except  prelates,  barons,  and  those  to  whom 
M>pointment  pertained  as  an  ancient  right  in 
virtue  of  their  estates.  From  that  time  onward 
notaries  were  invested  in  France  with  a  quali- 
fied Judidal  character.  They  had  authority,  for 
example,  to  insert  in  the  memoranda  of  obHga- 
tions  a  clause  granting  sammarv  execution  to 
the  creditor  in  case  of  a  non-fhlfilment  of  the 
contract.  But  this  voluntary  Jurisdiction  which 
notaries  had  so  long  possessed  in  France,  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  legislation  of  the  re- 
public. They  are  now  public  officers,  formally 
recognized  indeed  as  snarers  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, but  deriving  their  authority  from 
and  representing  rather  the  crown  than  the 
courts.  They  are  commissioned  for  life^^d 
can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  decree.  They 
are  authorized  to  draw  mstruments  of  various 
characters;  and  in  matters  which  are  of  more 
than  private  importance,  they  retain  in  their 
custoc(y  the  origmal  drafts  and  fondsh  copies 
of  them  to  the  parties  concerned.  They  are 
often  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
courts  in  making  out  inventories  and  in  the 
distribution  of  estates,  and  perform  those  nota- 
rial acts  which  are  required  by  law  in  respect 
to  wills,  gifts,  marriage  contracts,  and  protests. 
Notarial  chambers,  which  consist  of  deputies 
dioseo  by  the  profession,  regulate  the  rules  of 
practice,  dedde  upon  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, and  punish  members  who  are  guil^  of 
abuse  of  their  office^  All  documents  which 
were  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  notaries, 
or  of  one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  are 
attested  by  them,  receive  foil  credence  in  all 
courts  of  law. — In  Germany,  the  Notariat9ord- 
nuna^  wfaidi  was  issued  in  1512  by  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian  I.,  still  partially  defines  in  some 
states  the  powers  of  notaries.  They  are  le- 
gitimated by  diploma  or  commission,  and  on 
assumii^  their  office  adopt  a  seal  which 
they  cannot  chance  without  judicial  permis- 
sion. Their  official  duties  consist  generally 
in  the  preparation  of  contracts  and  the  draw- 
ing of  wins;  in  the  authentication  of  deeds 
and  powers;  in  framing  appeals  and  inven- 
tories; in  making  protests  upon  mercantile 
paper,  and  in  taking  testimony  for  the  courts. 
Writings  which  are  certified  by  a  notary  and 
two  credible  witnesses,  in  the  prescribed  form, 
are  equal   in  force  and   effect  with  public 
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reoordB.— Notaries  were  known  in  England 
before  the  conquest.  Little  mention  is  made 
of  them  daring  the  two  or  three  next  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  the  earlj  part  of  the  14th 
century,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
commonly  employed,  for  in  1847  we  find  them 
frequently  named  in  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  king.  Ever  since  that  time,  the 
office  has  been  one  of  prominence  and  impor- 
tance. Until  very  recently,  as  a  public  officer 
of  tJie  civil  and  canon  la^,  the  English  notary 
derived  his  authority  to  practise  from  the 
court  of  faculties  of  the  archbishop  of  Oanter- 
bury.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  abol- 
ished by  the  statutes  20  and  21  Victoria,  c.  77, 
85 ;  but  these  acts  did  not  affect  the  notaries. 
The  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  faculty  of 
notaries  are  prescribed  by  the  act  41  €kom 
in.,  c.  79,  amended  by  the  8  and  4  William  I  v., 
c  70,  and  6  and  7  Viotoriaj  c.  90.  Their  au- 
thority extends  to  the  drawmg  of  deeds  relat- 
ing to  real  and  perslfkial  property,  to  protesting 
bifis  of  exchange,  authenticating  and  certifying 
copies  of  documents,  and  to  the  attestation  of 
instxrmients  going  abroad.  They  receive  the 
affidavits  of  mariners  and  ship  masters,  and 
draw  their  protests.  English  notaries  have  al- 
ways consiaered  themselves  competent  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations. — ^The  functions 
of  notaries  in  the  United  States  are  similar 
to  those  exerdsed  by  the  same  officers  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  general  they  seem  to  be  limited 
in  practice  to  the  attestation  of  writings  of  a 
mercantile  kmd,  and  to  the  protestation  of  bills 
and  notes.  They  are  usually  commissioned  by 
Ihe  executive  of  their  states,  and  derive  their 
particular  powers  from  statute  provisions.  In 
Khode  Island  they  are  elected  annually  by  the 
general  assembly.  In  New  York  the  statute 
which  defines  tiieir  powers  in  respect  to  for- 
eign and  inland  bills,  drafts,  and  notes,  confers 
upon  them  the  farther  authority  **td  exercise 
such  other  powers  and  duties  as  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  according  to  commercial  usage,  or 
l>y  the  law  of  any  otiier  state,  government,  or 
country,  may  be  performed  by  public  notaries." 
In  New  Hampsmre,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
powers  of  ihe  office,  notaries  may  take  deposi- 
tions, and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  before 
them  have  the  same  validity  as  those  made  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace.  Similar  provisions 
are  found  in  the  statutes  of  Connecticut  and 
Ehode  Island ;  and  in  the  former  state  notaries 
are  expressly  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
In  those  states  where  the  powers  of  these  offi- 
cers are  not  distinctly  set  forth,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  include  such  acts  as  attach  to 
the  office  by  general  mercantile  usage. — In  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  notarial  acts  in  evidence, 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  notarial  acts  done 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  their  authei^ticity, 
rests  solely  on  the  ancient  mercantile  usage, 
which  makes  what  may  be  termed  the  com- 
mercial law  of  nations.  In  respect  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  similar  paper  of  merchants,  there 


is  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  notarial  ad&  fi 
is  the  rule#as  well  of  the  Enj^  as  of  tb 
American  law  that  the  minutes  of  a  forrigs 
notary  of  his  protest  for  non-acceptanoe,  vhen 
attested  by  his  signature  and  notjuial  8(4  m 
full  proof  of  these  facts,  and  require  no  aaz3- 
iary  support  But  the  principle  thi^  tike  for- 
eign notary's  certificate  is  concluriTe  eridm 
only  of  such  acts  as  he  does  under  tbe  kv 
merchant,  has  been  upheld  in  a  case  when  a 
deed  of  pSi^tion  made  and  acknowledged  be- 
fore a  foreign  notary  was  pronounced  'md^ 
cient  in  respeotto  the  acknowledgment;  sod 
in  England  the  certificate  of  an  AmericiD  no- 
tary under  seal  of  the  execution  of  a  powv 
of  attorney  in  his  presence  was  not  adrattd 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  though  tiie  notuy^ 
certificate  was  verified  by  the  British  eooiid. 
Independentiy  therefore  of  spedal  laws,  whkb 
in  some  states  indeed  give  validitj  to  ackBoil- 
edgments  and  the  like  acts  if  done  b^ne  fer- 
eign  notaries,  no  certificates  of  theirs  which 
concern  matters  foreign  to  the  meremtilekv 
will  be  recognized  as  evidence.  The  proUit 
of  a  promissory  note  at  home  is  not  as  oi- 
cial  notarial  act,  as  the  protest  of  a  finip 
bill  of  exchange  is;  and  therefore,  after  the 
notary ^s  death,  the  note  of  sudi  a  pitatii 
not  of  itself  competent  evidence  in  ehieU  Tct 
when  it  is  duly  authenticated  by  ngnatarend 
seal,  it  will  be  admitted  as  secondtfj  eridflMe 
of  the  notarial  acts  Which  it  recitee.  6o  tbe 
memoranda  entered  in  the  office  boob  <tf  the 
notaiy,  either  by  him  in  person  or  hy  hii 
clerk  in  the  ordinary  course  of  boflnesB^iie 
admissible  in  evidence  when  the  partj  is  deid 
who  could  directiy  speak  to  the  fact  htau 
states,  as  New  York,  the  competency  and  kgil 
efifect  of  notarial  acts  are  determined  hj  ststob. 
NOTHOMB,  Jkak  Baptists,  baron,  a  U 
gian  statesman,  bom  at  Measanoy,  in  the  grud 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  July  8,  1805.  He  wtf 
educated  for  the  hiw,  but  in  1828  beeameooe 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  ConrrierdmPofi*^ 
newspaper,  in  which  he  energetioallj  asoM 
the  Dutch  administration,  and  advc^atedti^ 
necessity  of  a  separation  between  Belgium  sad 
Holland.  After  the  revolution  of  8^t.  It^ 
the  provisional  government  appointed  him  om 
of  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  of  whim 
he  was  made  secretary.  He  was  a  mc^ 
of  the  national  congress  convened  to  ded« 
upon  the  form  of  government,  in  ^'^'JJ* 
resisted  both  the  republican  and  OithoH 
parties,  and  aimed  at  the  establishmeirt  of 
a  constitutional  mmiarohy.  In  this  ^n^^^ 
in  concert  with  MM.  Lebeau,  Devanx,  Q^ 
Bogier,  and  Van  de  Weyer.  In  the  ekewi 
of  a  king,  he  first  favored  the  duke  of  ^^ 
mours,  son  of  Louis  Philippe ;  but  th^^ 
didate  having  withdrawn,  he  supported  ftmce 
Leopold,  who  was  chosen  by  a  laiig«  n^ 
ity.  In  the  conference  which  met  at  wij 
don  to  settie  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  Nothomt 
bore  an  influential  part.  He  was  gj"*^^*?^ 
retary  under  the  minister  of  forwgn  r  "** 
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until  1884,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Le- 
befto,  he  was  appointed  ad  interim  to  that  min- 
istry. In  1887  ne  was  minister  of  pnhlio  works 
in  De  Theax^s  Catholic  cabinet  Through  his 
efforts  an  admirable  system  of  railways  was 
established  in  Belgium.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de 
Theuz  in  1840-,  Nothomb  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  German 
confederation.  The  liberal  ministry  of  Lebean 
lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  a  more  moderate 
cabinet  was  formed  in  which  Nothomb  took 
the  home  department.  In  1848  he  became  the 
head  of  a  new  administration,  which,  holding 
the  balance  between  the  liberals  and  the  Cath- 
olics, lasted  for  two  years,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  coalition  of  both  the  opposition 
parties.  Nothomb  was  now  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  published  in  1888  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ettai 
kittorique  etpoUtique  iur  la  rholution  Bdge, 

NOTORNIS  (Qr.  porot,  south,  and  opm,  bbd), 
arlarge  bird  of  the  rail  &mily,  established  by 
Owen  in  1848  Tsee  "  Transactions  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society,"  voL  iiL  p.  866)  on  a  nearly  en- 
tire skuU  sent  with  those  of  the  dinornis  from 
New  Zealand.  The  natives  had  traditions  of 
the  existence  of  a  large  rail-lfte  bird  which 
they  called  moAo^  contemporary  with  the  moa 
or  dinornis,  but  it  was  by  them  considered  ex- 
tinct like  the  latter.  This  bird,  which  Owen 
called  Nl  MdnteUi,  was  known  only  by  the  oc- 
oasional  occurrence  of  its  bones,  until  Mr. 
Walter  Mantell,  in  1849,  obtained  a  skin  from 
the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand.  A  speci- 
men was  there  taken  alive  by  some  sealers 
after  a  long  chase;  it  ran  very  rapidly,  and 
when  captured  screamed  and  struggled  vio- 
lently;  lUfter  having  been  kept  8  or  4  days,  it 
was  killed,  and  its  flesh  found  delicious;  the 
akin  was  sent  to  Enffland,  where  a  description 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Gould,  confirming  en- 
tirdy  the  opinion  of  Owen  based  upon  the 
bony  structure.  (See'* Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,"  1862,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  281-6, 
taken  from  **  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolc^cal  So- 
ciety,*' part  xviiL,  1850.)  The  bird  had  the 
aspect  of  a  large  porphyrio  in  the  bill  and  the 
«olor,  but  had  the  moderate  feet  of  tribonyx^ 
with  the  rudimentary  wings  and  tail  of  an  os- 
trich. The  length  was  26  inches,  the  bill  to 
gape  2^,  the  wing  8|,  and  the  tard  and  tail 
each  8|;  the  bill  was  shorter  than  the  head, 
much  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen 
«lavated  and  arched,  extending  on  the  forehead 
•a  far  as  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye ;  wings 
▼ery  short,  rounded,  slightly  concave;  the 
primaries  soft  and  yielding,  the  1st  short,  and 
the  8d  to  the  7th  equal  and  longest;  feathers 
of  tail  soft  and  loose ;  tarsi  powerftd,  almost 
oylindiical,  very  broad  in  front  and  defended 
by  wide  scuteiko;  anterior  toes  large  and 
atroflg,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  with  powerftd 
hooked  nails;  hind  toe  short,  strong,  rather 
liigh  up,  with  a  blunt  hooked  naiL  The  head, 
jMwk,  breast,  upper  part  of  abdomen  and  sides 


purplish  blue ;  back,  rump,  upper  tail  covets,- 
lesser  wing  coverts,  and  tertiaiies  dark  olive 
green  tipped  with  verditer  green  ;*on  the  nape 
a  band  of  rich  blue  separating  the  pundish 
blue  of  the  neck  from  the  green  of  the  body ; 
wings  rich  deep  blue,  the  grea^r  coverts  tip- 
ped with  verditer  green ;  UiSl  dark  green ;  low- 
er abdomen,  vent,  and  thix^  blui^  black; 
under  taQ  coverts  white;  bill  and  feet  red. 
From  the  thickness  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
great  length  of  the  feathers  of  the  back,  it  is 
believed  that  this  bird  inhabited  marshy  places 
and  coverts  of  damp  ferns ;  it  was  essentially 
terrestrial,  yet  probably  able  to  swim;  though 
unable  to  fly,  it  was  a  Terr  rapid  runner ;  it 
was  doubtless  very  shy,  keeping  concealed^ 
naturally  or  to  avoid  enemies,  in  the  darkest 
and  thickest  recesses  of  the  islands.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  wingless 
birds,  like  the  dinornis,  dodo,  and  kiwi-kiwi 
(apteryx)y  which  have  become  extinct  ^ce  the 
advent  of  man,  or  are  on  the  verge  of  annihi- 
lation by  human  agency ;  it  is  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  natu- 
ralist can  construct  an  animsl,  and  determine 
its  fanuly  and  almost  its  generic  characters, 
from  the  examination  of  a  few  bones. 

NOTT.  I.  Abraham,  an  American  judge  and 
politician,  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1767, 
died  in  Fairfield,  S.  C,  in  Jan.  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  college,  and  studied  for  the 
minis^,  but  did  not  take  orders.  About  1788 
he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  where  he  was  occu- 
piea  for  a  year  as  a  teacher.  He  studied  law  in 
Camden,  8.  C,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1791,  married  in  1794,  and  settled  on  a  planta- 
tion on  the  Pacolet  river,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profSession.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  to  congress  by  the  federalist  party,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  repeatedly  gave  the  vote 
of  South  Carolina  for  Burr  against  Jefferson. 
He  practised  law  with  eminent  success  in 
Columbia,  8.  C,  from  1804  to  1810,  when  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  H.  Henbt  Junius,  an  American 
scholar  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
on  the  Pacolet  river.  Union  district,  S.  C, 
Nov.  4, 1797,  drowned  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  Oct  18, 1887.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1812,  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1818 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  law  part- 
ner with  D.  J.  Maccord,  with  whom  he  edited 
two  volumes  of  reports  covering  the  cases  de- 
cided 1^  the  constitutional  cocui;  in  1818,  U9, 
and  *20.  His  health  failing,  he  sailed  a^ain  to 
Europe  in  1821,  married  a  European  lady,  and 
during  his  absence  was  elected  to  the  chaur 
of  criticism,  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage in  the  Pouth  Carolina  college.  He  re- 
mained a  professor  for  18  years  in  that  institu- 
tion, at  the  same  time  being  a  contributor  to 
the  **  Southern  Review."  He  made  a  collec- 
tion of  his  "Novelettes  of  a  Traveller,  or 
Odds  and  Ends  from  the  En^>sack  of  Thom- 
aa  Singularity,  Journeyman  Pnnter^  (2  vola^ 
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New  York,  1884),  ehieflj  of  a  hmnoroiis  char- 
Mter.  A  higtorioal  romance  which  he  had 
nearly  completed  at  his  death  has  not  be^i 
published.  In  1887  he  visited  New  York,  took 
passage  thence  in  ^e  steamer  Home,  and 
perished  in  its  wreck  at  sea  with  his  wife. 
Jul.  JosiAH  Olabk,  an  American  ethnologist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Columbia, 
8.  0.,  Mmrch  81,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  South  Carolina  college  in  1824,  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  Fhila&lphia  in  1827,  and, 
after  remaining  two  years  longer  in  that  citj, 
in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to 
Dr.  Physick,  returned  to  Columbia,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1886 
he  went  to  Eurc^e,  and  spent  that  and  the 
next  year  there  in  the  study  of  medicine,  natn* 
ral  history,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  Since  his 
return  he  has  practised  medicine  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
Beside  contributing  many  articles  on  profes- 
sional and  kindred  topics  to  the  medical  jour- 
nals <^  the  conntry,  he  has  published  several 
ethnological  works  which  have  attracted  great 
attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Among  these  are  *^Two  Lectures  on  the  C<m- 
nection  between  the  Biblical  and  Physical  His- 
tory of  Man"  {8vo.,  New  Yoric,  1849);  "The 
Physical  Histonr  of  the  Jewish  Bace^^  (Charles- 
ton, 1860);  "Types  of  Mankind "  (4to.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1864) ;  and  "  Indigenous  Baces  of  the 
Earth"  (4to.,  PhUaddphia,  1867).  The  kst  two 
were  prepared  in  connection  wiUiMr.  George  B. 
Gliddon.  The  object  of  these  works  is  to  reftite 
the  orthodox  theory  of  tHe  unity  of  the  human 
race,  by  showing  that  the  present  types  of 
manidnd  lived  around  the  Mediterranean  8,000 
years  B.  C,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
during  the  last  6,000  years,  one  type  has  been 
changed  into  another.  In  1867  Dr.  Nott  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Louisiana,  but  resided  it  after  one  winter's 
service,  to  resume  his  profession  in  Mobile. 
Becently  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
medical  college  in  Mobile,  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  has  endowed  with  $60,000, 
and  made  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  Its 
first  session  opened  in  Nov.  1869. 

NOTT,  EuFHALBT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Union  college,  an  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  bom  m  Ashford,  Windham  co.,  Conn., 
June  26,  1778.  He  is  to  a  great  extent  self- 
educated,  haying  never  received  a  collegiate 
training.  He  studied  divinity  in  his  native 
county,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  sent  out  as 
a  domestic  missionary  to  the  central  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  On  passing  through 
the  old  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  he  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
ehurch  at  that  place.  He  accepted  the  oaU, 
and  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties  became 
the  teacher  in  the  academy.  Two  or  three 
years  afterward  he  was  called  to  the  Presby- 
terian chnrch  at  Albany,  where  he  at  once 
took  a  prominent  position  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  listened  to  by  crowded  congregations. 
Among  his  most  suooessftil  pulpit  efforts  whik 


at  Albany  was  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Alei> 
ander  Hamilton.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  pns. 
ident  of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  K.  T., 
which  place  he  has  continued  to  M  for  66 
years ;  and  he  is  now  (1861)  the  oldest  head  of 
a  literary  institution  in  the  United  States^  mi 

Srobably  in  the  world.  More  than  8,600  eto- 
ents  have  been  graduated  during  hk  pi«a- 
dency,  and  in  their  number  may  be  found  8<sds 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  countiy. 
Union  coUege  is  emphatically  €i  his  own  for- 
mation. He  came  to  it  in  its  poverty  snd  ii- 
£uicy,  and  has  raised  it  to  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion. In  1864  the  semi-centennial  annivemry 
of  his  presidency  was  cdebrated,  when  hi- 
tween  600  and  700  of  the  men  who  had  bsoi 

graduated  under  him  came  together  to  do  bin 
onor.  Dr.  Nott  has  been  an  eameat  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  pnNished  ^Lec- 
tures on  Temperance  '^  (Albany,  1847).  Tbop^ 
he  has  written  much,  his  other  publicatiois 
are  confined  principally  to  occasional  addreoei 
and  "  Counsels  to  Young  Men^'  (ISmo,  Net 
York).  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atteatica 
to  the  laws  of  heat,  and  beside  obtsining  SO 
patents  for  applicadims  of  heat  to  steam  ea- 
gines,  the  economical  use  of  f^iel,  Ac^  is  the 
inventor  of  a  stove  bearing  his  name  wkkb 
has  been  very  extensively  used. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  parliamentarjand  rniioi- 
cipal  borough  and  market  town  of  Engliad, 
capital  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  oooaty  ii 
itself,  situated  on  the  river  Leen  near  its  jooe- 
tion  with  the  Trent,  and  on  the  Nottingham  cs- 
nal  and  the  midland  railway,  108  m.  N.  N.  W. 
fW>m  London;  pop.  in  1861,  68,621^,  or  indod- 
ing  Sneinton  and  Badford,  which  have  anoe 
been  incorporated  with  it,  80^006.  Tlie  sabv- 
ban  viUages  dependent  upon  Nottingham  hare 
a  population  of  about  80,000.  The  towa  ii 
buut  on  the  ride  of  a  steep  hill,  and  many  ai 
the  streets  rise  in  terraces.  The  older  qusrtsn 
present  a  picturesque  but  crowded  ^ypeannee, 
and  the  modern  parts  of  the  town  are  laid  osi 
with  good  taste.  There  are  several  pleann 
groimds,  including  an  arboretum  of  18  scres» 
and  a  park  of  180  acres  belonging  to  the  daks 
of  Newcastle,  both  of  which  are  open  to  tbs 
public.  On  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rode 
188  feet  above  the  surrounding  meadows  an 
the  ruins  of  ^*  the  castle,''  a  large  mansion  baSt 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  1674,  on  the  sts 
of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  burned  in  the  refbrm  riots  of 
1881.  Beside  about  40  churches  and  chspcK 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  a  large  eon- 
vent,  the  exchange,  com  exchange,  gmidhsB, 
county  hall,  house  of  correcdon,  union  woik- 
house,  barracks,  assembly  rooms,  tiieatre,  and 
mechanics' halL  Among  the  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions  are  a  firee  grammar  school, 
Unitarian  f^ee  sdiool,  Uue  coat,  British  na- 
tional, infant,  and  ragged  sdiools,  Uie  peopis'b 
college  (fbunded  in  1846  to  afford  suprnvr 
education  to  the  working  olass^  lunatic  and 
blind  a^lnms,  and  6  hospitds.  lliere  are  sev> 
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tn\  libraries,  a  goyeVnment  Bchool  of  deiSgn, 
and  a  mechaoics*  institute.  The  principal  man- 
nftotures  are  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery. 
Tbe  lace  manufacture  owes  its  importance 
mainlj  to  the  invention  of  the  bobbmet  ma* 
chine  in  1809  hj  John  Heathooat,  a  Notting- 
ham artisan,  and  to  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  Jacquard  loom.  In  1857  about  8,600 
bobbinet  and  800  warp  lace  machines  were  in 
operation,  and  the  annual  product  of  lace  was 
£4,780,000.  The  value  of  hosiery  made  at  the 
same  time  was  £2,100,000.  There  are  several 
other  manufactures  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  Nottingham  ale  is  celebrated  in  popular 
song.  The  borough  returns  2  members  to  par- 
liament— Nottingham  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
qnitj,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
DQotingaham,  which  is  descriptive  of  its  posi- 
tion as  a  retreat  in  rocks,  since  there  were  for- 
merly many  caverns  in  the  soft  rock  on  which  its 
castle  was  built,  of  which  a  few  remain.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  barons  the  castle  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  and 
after  thd  deposition  of  Edward  II.  it  became 
the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  para- 
moor  the  earl  of  March.  Several  parliaments 
were  held  here.  In  1485  Richard  ill.  marched 
from  Nottingham,  where  he  had  assembled  his 
forces,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  In  the 
civil  war  Oharles  I.  set  up  his  standard'  in 
Kottingham  in  1642,  but  the  place  fell  the 
next  year  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

NOTTINGHAM,  £^l  of,  lord  chancellor. 
See  FnrcH,  Hsitbaob. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eabl  of,  lord  high  admiral. 
SeeHowABD,  Oharles. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIBE,  or  Notts,  an  inland 
county  of  Eagland,  bounded  N.  W.  by  York- 
shire, N.  £.  and  £.  by  Lincolnshire,  8.  by  Lei- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Derbyshire;  area,  822 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 270,427.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  generally  level,  with  moderate  un- 
dulations. The  celebrated  royal  forest  of  Sher- 
wood, the  traditional  scene  of  Robin  Hood^s^ 
exploits,  was  in  this  county,  lying  N.  K  of 
Nottingham,  and  extending  about  21  m.  in 
length  by  a  breadth  varying  between  7  and  9  m. 
A  portion  of  this  forest  is  still  in  existence, 
forming  part  of  Earl  Manvers^s  park  at  Thores- 
by,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Birkland  for- 
est All  this  tract,  with  the  above  and  a  few 
other  trifling  exception^  has  now  been  en- 
closed. The  geologrcal  formation  on  which  the 
county  rests  is  the  new  red  sandstone;  and  red 
marl,  and  its  varieties  of  sand,  gravelly  sand,  and 
red  and  white  sandstone,  constitute  by  fiar  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil.  Coal  pits  have  been 
sunk  to  considerable  depths  in  various  places ; 
the  seams  vary  in  thickness  fi'om  1  to  6  feet;  the 
coal  b  iuferior  to  that  of  Newcastle.  Gypsum 
is  extensivelv  worked  near  Newark,  and  a  very 
good  yellowish  freestone  for  building  and  pay- 
ing is  obtained  in  various  places ;  marl  is  also 
found  throughout  the  county.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  comparatively  dry.  The  principal 
tropt  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and 


clover.  There  are  excellent  market  gardens 
and  some  good  orchards  near  the  principal 
towns.  The  river  Trent,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  60  m.  through  Nottinghamshire,  is  a 
broad  navigable  stream  bordered  by  level 
lands.  There  are  many  canals  and  railways. 
The  chief  manufactures,  beside  malt  in  great 
quantities,  are  paper,  iron,  ropes,  candles,  alcL 
earthenware,  lace,  and  hosienr.  The  N.  and 
8.  divisions  of  the  county  (N.  and  S.  Notts) 
send  each  2  members  to  parliament,  and  its 
boroughs  6,  making  10  in  all. 

NOTTOWAY,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Va.,  bonnded 
8.  by  the  Nottoway  river;  area,  about  800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,487,  of  whom  6,060  were 
slaves.  The  productions  in  1850  were  216,991 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,109,814  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co, and  10,691  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist 
mills,  8  tanneries,  18  churches,  and  260  pupils 
attending  public  sdiools.  The  valne  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $1,905,815,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  71  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  and  the  Petersburg  and 
Lynchburg  railroads  intersect  the  county,  the 
latter  passing  throogh  the  capital,  Nottoway 
Court  House. 

NOUN.    See  Lanouaob,  voL  x.  p.  295. 

NOUREDDIN  (Malkk-al-Adbl  Noob-ei>- 
DbbnMahmoitd),  a  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Syria, 
born  in  1117,  died  in  Damascus,  May  15. 1174. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  Zeughi,  of  the  Atabek 
dynasty  of  Irak  and  Syria  and  emir  of  Aleppo, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1145.  At  the  be- 
ffinnin^  of  his  reign  the  Ohristians  were  en-* 
deavonng  to  regain  possession  of  the  dominion 
which  had  been  taken  from  them;  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  Edessa  was 
assaulted  by  Joscelin  de  Gourtenay.  He  was 
repulsed  however  by  Noureddin,  who  demol- 
idied  the  walls,  and  massacred  aU  the  inhabit- 
ants who  had  given  assistance  to  the  enemy. 
In  1147  the  second  crusade,  headed  by  Loids 
Yll.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Oonrad  III.,  set 
out  from  Europe  with  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
covering this  fortress ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
yast  host  which  they  led  were  diminished  in  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine  by  the 
sword  of  the  Turks,  and  its  power  was  weak- 
ened by  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders.  The  Chris- 
tians beffan  the  riege  of  Damascus,  but  finally 
returned  to  Europe  without  having  accomplish- 
ed any  thinff.  No  sooner  had  they  departed 
than  Noureddin  resumed  the  offensive,  with 
the  determination  of  crushing  out  the  Chris- 
tian power  in  Palestine.  Invading  the  terri- 
tory of  Antioch,  he  defeated  and  slew  Prince 
Raymond ;  and,  although  routed  the  following 
year  by  Joscelin  de  Courtenay,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  soon  after  the  battle  to  capture 
that  military  leader.  The  whole  of  northern 
Syria  now  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1154  the  in- 
habitants of  Damascus,  ruled  by  an  hnbecfle 
monarch,  and  dreading  an  attack  from  Baldwin 
m.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  lately  taken 
Ascalon,  sought  the  protection  of  Noureddin. 
He  rebuilt  and  adorned  that  city,  and  made  ft 
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Ihe  oiq)ital  of  Ms  dpminions,  which  now  extend- 
ed to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  enclosed  on 
the  knd  side  the  Christian  possessions  in  the 
East.  The  war  still  continaea,  the  Moslem  arms 
remaining  on  the  whole  trinmphaDt;  but  in 
1159  Konreddin^s  severe  sickness,  with  a  false 
report  of  his  death,  retarded  his  success.  The 
Gre€^  emperor,  Manuel  Oomnenus,  and  the 
Franlcs  of  Antioch  formed  an  alliance  against 
him ;  but  the  former  was  bought  off,  and  the 
}atter  succeeded  only  in  gaining  the  fortress  of 
Al-Harem,  which  was  subsequently  recaptured. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  emir  defeated 
and  took  prisoner  the  famous  Reginald  de  Gh&- 
tillon,  pnnce  of  Antioch.  Turnm^  his  atten- 
tion to  Egypt,  where  the  dissensions  of  the 
Moslem  leaders  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  in- 
terference, and  extending  his  sway  in  that 
quarter,  he  sent  an  army  under  Sheerkook  to 
the  support  of  the  emir  Shawir  against  his  rival 
Ed-Dargam.  Shawir,  however,  having  gained 
the  throne,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Franks, 
and  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  depart 
ifrom  Egypt:  but  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  tne  Ohristians,  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  escape  their  vengeance,  to  apply  again 
to  the  Syrian  monarch.  Hereupon  Sheerkook, 
at  the  head  of  a  Moslem  army,  entered  Egypt  a 
second  time,  forced  the  Franks  to  retreat,  put 
Shawir  to  death,  and  ruled  Egypt  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Noureddin,  who  was  aidniified  with 
the  title  of  sultan  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and 
received  from  that  head  of  the  fiedthful  the  di- 
rect investiture  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  had 
now  attained  the  height  of  his  power,  but  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  Salah-ed-Deen  (Saladin),  who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle  Sheerkook  as  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Though  professing  a  nominal  obedience  to  his 
master,  he  had  made  himself  independent,  and 
disregarded  to  a  great  extent  the  wishes  of  his 
sovereign.  Noureddin  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  into  Egypt  to  reduce  his  rebellious 
■subject,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  quinsy,  of  which  he  died.  Both  Moslem 
and  Christian  writers  unite  in  thepraise  of 
his  character.  Among  the  latter,  William  of 
Tyre  speaks  of  him  as  *^  a  prudent  and  discreet 
nian,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of 
his  people ;"  and  among  the  former  his  titles  of 
Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
Deen  (Ught  of  the  faith)  sufficiently  attest  his 
reputi^on.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  the 
poor,  distributing  among  them  every  month 
0,000  dinars,  and  establishing  a  chamber  of  jus- 
tice for  their  protection,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  excesses  of  the  military  leaders. 
NOVA  SOOTIA  mew  Scotland),  a  province 
of  British  North  America,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy,  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Northumberland  strait,  and  the 

fulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  on  all  other  sides 
y  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  tract  of  land  280 
m.  long  and  from  50  to  100  m.  wide,  trending 
E.  N.  E.,  and  connected  with  New  Bruns- 


wick by  an  isthmus  about  S  m.  wide  on  it^K. 
side,  between  the  bav  of  Fundy  and  North- 
umberland strait ;  and  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  gut 
of  Oanso.  (See  Caps  Bbeton.)  The  area  of 
Nova  Scotia  proper  is  15,607  sq.  m.,  and  of  Cape 
Breton  8,120 ;  total,  18,T27  sq.  m.  Pop.  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1851, 248,687 ;  of  Cape  Bret^m, 
27,580;  total,  276,117.— Nova  Scotia  proper 
lies  between  lat  48"  25'  and  46"  N.,  and  Iod^ 
61°  and  66"  80'  W.  It  is  divided  mto  14  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Annapolis,  Colchester,  dunberland, 
Digby,  Guysborough,  Hali&x,  Hante,  Eing\ 
Lunenburg,  Pictou,Queen*s,Shelbume,  Bjdnej, 
and  Yarmouth.  Tlie  principal  cities  and  U>wm 
are  Hali£ekx,  the  capital,  Pictou,  Windsor,  and 
Annapolis. — ^The  coasts  are  indent^  with  t 
great  number  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors, 
and  between  Halifax  and  the  gut  of  Cauo 
alone  there  are  24  commodious  havens,  10  of 
which  will  accommodate  ships  of  the  hue. 
Chedabucto  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gut  of 
Canso ;  Halifax  harbor  and  Margarets  and 
Hahon  bays,  on  the  S.  coast ;  St.  Mary^s  bay, 
Annapolis  basin,  Mines  basin,  and  Chighecto 
basin,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  Pictou  har- 
bor on  Northumberland  strait,  are  some  of  the 
principal  inlets.  Cape  Canso,  at  the  montii  of 
the  ^t  of  Canso ;  Cape  Sable,  the  8.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  province ;  and  Cape  Chignectov 
at  the  end  of  a  peninsula  putting  out  into 
the  bay  of  Fundy  from  the  isthmus  which  ecu- 
nects  Nova  Scotia  with  the  mainland,  and  hav- 
ing at  either  side  of  it  Mines  basin  and  Cbig- 
necto  bay,  are  am<7ng  the  most  remarkabk 
headlands.  The  col^ts  throughout  are  lined 
with  islands,  close  to  which  there  is  deep  water. 
On  the  Atiantic  coast  particularly  the  rocks  and 
islands  form  a  sort  of  natural  breakwater  with- 
in which  vessels  sail  in  comparative  safety, 
while  the  sea  outside  is  rough  and  dangeroos. 
About  85  m.  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  oon^ered 
as  belonging  to  it,  lies  Sable  island,  25  m.  kmf 
and  H  m.  wide,  surrounded  by  an  extensire 
bank,  and  consisting  of  litUe  else  than  a  sandy 
waste.  Being  in  tne  track  of  vessels  eailiii; 
between  the  iJnited  States  and  Europe,  it  is  the 
scene  of  frequent  shipwrecks,  and  a  party  of 
wreckers  are  maintamed  on  it  by  the  intmn- 
cial  government.  The  princ^al  rivers  of  Non 
Scotia  are  the  Annapolis  and  Shubenaea^e, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fujidy ;  the  EasLWest, 
and  Middle  rivers,  into  the  harbor  of  Pictoa 
on  Northumberland  strait,  all  of  whidi  ars 
navigable ;  and«the  Avon,  Havre,  Mersey,  Med- 
way,  Clyde,  Shelbume,  Tusket,  and  St  Mary. 
The  Shubenacadie  canal,  in  connection  witii  a 
chain  of  lakes,  forms  an  inland  water  commu- 
nication from  the  harbor  of  Halifax  to  C^be- 
quid  bay.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Lake  Rossignol,  which  is  80  m. 
long,  they  are  all  small.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating, and  though  there  are  no  mountains  there 
are  several  ranges  of  hills,  most  of  which  trav- 
erse the  country  in  an  £.  and  W.  directioiip 
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Hie  hlg^etl  point,  Ardoise  hill  or  Arthnr's  Soat, 
is  oaly  81 0  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  the  land  has  a  general 
hei^t  of  600  feet^  and  is  hilly  and  rngged,  and 
oontinnes  to  be  so  for  from  80  to  50  m.  inland. 
The  soil  Taries  mnch  in  quality  and  fertility. 
The  valleys  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  produce 
Itfge  cro^  of  different  kinds  of  erain,  pota- 
to<^  turnips,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  to  temperate  climates.  Along  the  S. 
ahore  the  soil  of  the  highlands  is  light  and  poor, 
but  toward  the  N.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  uplands. — ^The  geological  formations  of 
Nova  Scotia  range  lengthwise  with  the  penin- 
sula from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  Along  the  S.  coast  the 
cryBtalline  granitic  and  quartz  rocks  prevail, 
interspersed  with  belts  of  da^  slates  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  mterior  are  argil- 
laceous nates  which  afford  Quarries  of  good 
roofing  slates.  Still  fdrther  JN.  the  slaty  for- 
mations become  less  metamorphic,  and  some 
are  recognized  by  the  fossils  they  contain  as 
belonging  to  the  Hamilton  group  of  the  upper 
Silurian;  and  beyond  these,  toward  St.  Mary's 
bay  and  the  extension  of  its  line  up  the  Anna- 
poHs  river,  are  strata  of  the  devonian  and  car- 
.  boniferons  periods.  The  latter  abut  against 
the  metamorphic  (ffueissoid)  range  of  the  Oobe- 
quid  hills,  supposed  to  be  of  devonian  age ;  and 
near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  formations, 
among  strata  of  quartz  rock  and  of  olive  slates, 
is  fbund  a  large  bed  of  rich  iron  ores,  very 
complex  in  character,  consisting  of  micaceous 
speeular  and  ochreous  ores,  with  some  magnetic 
ore,  spathioiron,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
one  place  the  bed  appears  to  be  120  feet  thick. 
It  is  traced  several  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Folly  and  Great  Village  rivers,  and  has  been 
worked  at  several  points.  East  of  Folly  river 
it  is  found  at  the  workings  of  the  Londonderry 
mining  company  firom  K)  to  18  feet  thick,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  micaceous  specular  ore  inter- 
mixed with  blocks  of  the  ferruginous  dolomite 
known  as  ankerite.  For  several  miles  the 
ore  ranges  within  800  to  500  yards  of  the  low- 
est eoal  t>ed.  Similar  beds  of  ore  are  met  with 
along  the  same  range  in  the  devonian  slates  of 
Morse  river,  Nictan,  and  at  the  £.  extremity 
'of  the  peninsula  in  the  same  group  in  Pictou. 
At  the  latter  locality,  within  40  m.  of  the  Al- 
bion eoal  mines,  the  ore  is  very  abundant,  yield- 
ing 40  per  cent  iron.  At  Morse  river  the  bed 
Is  6  feet  thick,  partially  converted  into  magnetic 
ore,  b«t  the  sheets  of  it  abound  in  impressions 
of  marine  shells,  and  contain  carbonate  of  lime 
derived  from  these  organisms.  The  coal  meas- 
ures are  divided  into  several  separate  fields  by 
the  interposition  of  lower  rocks.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Hants  and  Oolchester  they  form  a  long 
strip  S.  of  the  Oobequid  hills,  and  another  in 
the  valley  of  the  Musquodoboit  river.  North 
of  the  Oobequid  hills  is  the  Cumberland  coal 
^Id,  which  unites  on  the  N.  W.  with  that  of 
New  Brunswick ;  and  in  the  N.  £.  end  of  the 
peninsula,  uniting  with  each  of  the  others,  is 
ifae  Ploton  coal  field.    The  formation  is  divided 


into  two  fjoups :  the  upper,  about  8,000  feet 
thick,  consists  of  grayish  and  reddish  sandstones 
and  ^ales  with  beds  of  congl<mierate,  and  thin 
beds  of  limestone  and  cod;  and  the  lower, 
about  4,000  feet  thick,  is  composed  of  darlc 
gray  sandstones  and  shales,  with  reddish  and 
brown  beds  of  bituminous  limestone,  of  iron 
ore,  and  very  valuable  beds  of  coal ;  and  still 
below  these  is  a  continuation  of  sandstones  and 
shales  known  as  the  gypsiferous  formation, 
amounting  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
in  the  upper  part  reddish  and  gray  sandstones 
and  shales,  and  below  these  conglomerates  and 
also  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  Ma- 
rine fossils  are  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures 
and  the  gypsiferous  formation,  intermingled 
with  terrestrial  organic  remains,  such  as  the 
upper  measures  contain  alone.  At  the  South 
Joggins  on  Ohignecto  bay  are  remarkably  fine 
exposures  of  these  strata  along  a  range  of  about 
10  m.,  dipping  from  19°  to  25^  They  were  meas- 
ured by  Sir  William  Logan,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness was  found  to  be  14,671  feet.  No  fewer  than 
76  coal  beds  were  counted  among  the  strata. 
The  most  productive  coal  mines  of  the  province 
are  those  of  Pictou.  (See  Coal,  vol.  v.  p.  888.) 
Quarries  of  gypsum  are  extensively  worked  in 
the  vicinity  of  Minas  basin,  and  this  rock  as 
well  as  limestone  abounds  along  the  belt  of 
country  from  Mlnudie  to  Pugwash.  The  sand- 
stone strata  are  quarried  in  many  localities  for 
grindstones,  the  exports  of  which  from  Cum- 
berland in  1851  amounted  to  86,712  tons;  and 
the  same  rocks  also  afford  beautiful  buUding 
stones  of  a  light  brown  color,  which  have  lately 
been  introduced  to  considerable  extent  into 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  quarries  of  these 
are  at  Dorchester  at  the  head  of  Ohignecto  bay, 
and  also  at  the  head  of  Pictou  harbor.  Along 
the  S.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  trap  rock  extending  from  Brier  island 
to  Cape  Blomidon,  a  distance  of  about  180  m. 
It  forms  ranges  of  rude  columns  in  bold  preci- 
pices, not  unlike  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson. 
The  rock,  however,  is  more  varied  in  its  char- 
acter, as  it  is  intermixed  with  the  red  sandstones 
and  shales;  and  among  the  amygdaloids  which 
abound  along  this  coast  are  found  the  greatest 
variety  of  interesting  minerals  peculiar  to  this 
formation.  These  are  described  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Alger  in  a  paper  ^*  On  tiie  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,^'  published 
in  uie  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences",  (vol.  i.,  new  series,  1888). 
See  also  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson's  ^*  Acadian  Ge- 
ology," and  Lyell's  **  Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ica."— ^Ilie  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
its  rigor  is  greatly  moderated  by  the  almost  in- 
sular position  of  the  country  and  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  which  keeps  the  ports  facing  the  Atlan- 
tic free  from  ice  in  winter.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  8°  below  zero  to  80*"  above  it;  the 
average  of  the  coldest  month  at  Halifax  is  20% 
and  that  of  the  hottest  70''.  Though  the  spring 
is  backward,  vegetation  is  remariLably  rapi£ 
The  temperature  sometimes  varies  50"  in  84 
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bonrs ;  but  the  weather  is  considered  preferable 
to  that  of  Canada  East,  as  it  is  milder  in  winter 
and  not  so  exoessiyelj  hot  in  sommer. — ^Abont 
one  fifth  of  the  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  occupied 
bj  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries,  inlets,  and  arms  of 
the  sea.  In  1860,  889,822  acres  were  cultivat- 
ed, 40,012  of  which  consisted  of  alluvial  marshes 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  alone  the  bay  of  Fundj 
bj  means  of  dikes.  In  1852  uie  agricultural  pro- 
duce was  as  follows:  wheat,  297,157  bushels; 
barlej,  196,097;  rye,  61,438;  oats,  1,884,487; 
buckwheat,  170,801;  Indian  com,  84,475; 
peas  and  beans.  21,688 ;  grass  seeds,  8,686 ; 
potatoes,  1,986 J89;  turnips,  467,127;  other 
roots,  82,825.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
produced  287,887  tons  of  hay,  8,618,890  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  652,069  lbs.  of  cheese.  In  1851 
there  were  28,789  horses,  248,718  homed  cat- 
tle, 282,180  sheep,  and  51,588  swine.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  fishing, 
«nd  some  combine  the  occupations  of  both  fish- 
ermen and  farmers.  Nearly  all  the  species  of 
^h  found  in  the  North  American  seas  frequent 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1851  there  were 
812  vessels  of  48,888  tons  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries, with  crews  of  8,681  men,  and  5,161  boats 
with  6,718  men.  The  number  of  seines  and  nets 
was  80,154.  The  fish  cured  amounted  to  6,769 
tons,  beside  which  there  were  1,669  barrels  of 
eabnon,  8,586  of  shad,  100,047  of  mackerel, 
58,200  of  herring,  5,848  of  alewives,  and  15,409 
of  smoked  herrings;  ^e  whole  valued  at 
JB217,270.  ilsh  oil  to  the  extent  of  189,250 
gallons,  valued  at  £17,754,  was  also  produced. 
The  wild  animals  and  birds  are  the  same  as 
those  generally  found  in  other  parts  of  North 
America,  but,  with  the^  exception  of  some  of 
the  smaller  species,  their  numbers  have  been 
"greatly  reduced. — The  manu&ctures  are  not 
numerous.  In  1850  there  were  1,158  saw 
jnills,  886  grist  mills,  287  tanneries,  9  found- 
jeries,  81  carding  and  weaving  establishments, 
17*  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  181  other 
jnanufactories  of  different  sorts.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  made 
was  as  follows:  leather,  £52,625;  boots  and 
shoes,  £78,654;  iron,  £8,121;  soap,  £28,277; 
and  candles,  £21,210.  There  were  114,992 
chaldrons  of  coal  and  79,795  tons  of  gypsum 
Tused,  28,608  casks  of  lime  burned,  and  2,845^- 
400  bricks  and  110,441  lbs.  of  maple  sugar 
made.  Ship  building  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1854  tiiiere 
were  built  244  vessels,  measuring  52,814  tons. 
The  exports  consist  principally  cf  fish,  timber, 
beef^  pork,  grindstones,  gypsum,  lime,  and 
coal ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  in  1854  was 
£1,247,668.  The  value  of  imports  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  £1,791,082.  The  entrances 
in  1851  were  8,402  vessels,  tonnage  840,089, 
and  the  clearances  8,247  vessels,  tonnage 
888,088.  .A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
ooal,  fish,  tobacco,  and  various  manufisctured 
goods.— The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  descent.    The  western  coun- 


ties are  principally  occupied  by  tlie  dflieeDA> 
ants  of  loyalist  emigrants  from  the  Umted 
States.  The  Irish  are  generaDy  settled  in  tk 
o^itaLand  the  Scotch  in  the  eastern  com- 
ties.  There  are  some  settlements  oompoMd 
of  the  descendants  of  French  colonists;  i^m 
the  county  of  Lunenburg  there  Is  a  ncetproBf 
from  some  German  and  Swiss  Protestants  vbo 
emigrated  from  Europe  in  1758.  Ilie  IndiaDi 
nnmber  only  about  1,000. — ^The  province  ooa* 
tains  several  ooUeges,  but  the  attempts  sttde 
to  form  a  university  by  uniting  some  of  tkw 
have  hitherto  been  unsuccessfuL  In  16S1 
there  were  1,096  schools,  attended  by  31,354 
scholars.  In  1854  the  public  expenditnrei  for 
education  amounted  to  £18,401.  The  jaS^ 
force  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  26,248  mss, 
divided  into  26  regiments,  beside  which  then 
are  generally  2  w  8  regular  Britiali  redmeate 
quartered  in  the  principal  towns.  The  rnAj- 
terians.  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  ud 
B^>tists  are  the  most  numerous  religions  deee- 
minations.  The  church  of  England  is  establiilMd 
by  law,  and  the  amount  expended  for  ecdssM- 
tical  purposes  in  1854  was  £8,687.  NovaScotii 
was  created  a  diocese  in  1787.  The  bishop  sad 
archdeacon  are  supported  by  the  govemmest 
of  Great  Britain,  and  50  clergymoi  under  thea 
are  paid  by  the  society  for  the  propagatxA  d 
the  gospel  There  are  two  Boman  Catko& 
bishops  within  the  province,  those  of  (^ 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1851  tiiere  wen 
567  churches  belonging  to  all  donomiaslieBi 
in  the  c<dony. — ^The  executive  officer  of  Kon 
Scotia  IB  styled  lieutenant-governor.  Heii  m- 
mated  by  a  council  of  6  menibers.  The  kgii- 
lature  consists  of  a  coundl  of  19  i4^>ointed  bj 
the  governor  subject  to  the  ^^roval  of  ti» 
crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  bj  d» 
people;  and  the  colonial  revenue  Is  esiMj 
under  their  controL  The  common  and  stttots 
laws  of  England,  altered  slightly  in  some  esM 
to  suit  local  requirements,  are  in  force  in  Nort 
Scotia.  The  revenue  of  the  colon  j,  prindptlr 
raised  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  amooM 
in  1854  to  £166,501,  and  the  expenditures  iff 
the  same  year  to  £169,159.  The  expendltBrtf 
of  the  British  government  on  account  of  Kou 
ScoUa  amounted  in  1857  to  £154,6(M}.— Iiovi 
Scotia  is  said  to  have  beoi  disoovered  hj  the 
Oabots  in  1497;  but  the  first  attempt  to  cob- 
nise  it  was  made  by  De  Monts  and  some  9&f 
Prenchmen,  together  with  a  few  JesnitSik 
1604.  They  called  the  country  Acadia,  m^ 
for  8  years  made  efforts  to  form  s^lems^  at 
Port  Boyal,  St.  Croix,  and  some  other  plaoa; 
but  they  were  at  length  expelled  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Virginia,  who  claimed  Nova  Scoda  hj 
right  of  original  discovery.  In  1621  Sr  Wil- 
liam Alexander  obtained  a  grant  of  the  p^ia- 
sula  from  James  L,  and  in  the  pat^it  it  m 
called  Nova  Scotia.  Alexander's  int^itioB  wsi 
to  colonize  the  country  upon  an  extoisrre  seals; 
but  when  the  colonists  arrived,  in  1628,  ^^T 
found  the  localities  where  they  int^ided  to  fan 
•ettlementB  already  occupied  l^  ior&ga  MiiuBr 
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They  did  not  consider  the  attempt  to 
Mablish  themselree  prudent,  and  therefore 
retomed  to  their  native  conntrj.    In  the  reign 
of  Charlee  I.  the  Nora  Scotia  baronets  were 
created.    Thejr  were  not  to  exceed  150  in  nnm- 
ber,  and  were  in  fact  a  kind  of  joint  stocic  com- 
pan J  for  colonizing  the  coontry,  each  of  whom 
was  to  receive  an  allotment  of  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aid  famished.    The  French  obtain- 
ed a  footing  in  Nora  Scotia  a  second  time,  aaid 
were  not  subdued  till  Cromwell  sent  a  strons 
foroe  against  them  in  1654.    ikigland  ceded 
the  oountrj  to  France  bj  the  treaty  of  Breda 
in  1667;  Irat  the  English  continued  fh>m  time 
to  time  to  ravage  the  French  settlements,  and 
in  1718  Kova  Scotia  was  restored  to  them.  For 
some  years  it  was  much  neglected;  but  in  1749 
efforts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  emigrants 
sent  ont  at  the  expense  of  tiie  British  ffovem- 
ment.    Some  4^000  settlers  and  their  fiunUies 
reached  the  colony  in  this  way,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Haliflix.    The  French,  who  were 
still  numerous,  caused  considerable  annoyance 
and  loss  to  the  English  by  Joinkiff  the  Indians 
In  making  war  upon   them.     They  were  at 
length  eidier  expelled  or  subdued,  and  Louis- 
burg,  their  chief  stronghold  on  the  island  0t 
Ospe  Breton,  captured.     A  constitution  was 
granted  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1758 ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (Feb.  1768)  France  renounced 
all  fititure  claim  upon  any  of  her  former  posses- 
dons  in  NorUi  America.    New  BrunsVick  and 
Ospe  Breton  were  separated  ttcm  Nova  Scotia 
In  1784^  but  the  latter  was  reannexed  in  1819. 
NOVA  ZEMBLA  (Buss.  Ifovaya  ZenUia,  new 
land),  several  islands  situated  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  which  belong  to  Russia  and  form  a 
dependency  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
between  lat.  70''  80^and  76''  80'  N.,  and  long. 
61°  80'  and  77°  E.    Nova  Zembla  is  separated 
fttym  the  island  of  Vaigatz,  which  Ues  close 
to  the  mainland,  by  the  s^t  of  Kara,  and 
from  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  by  the 
Mft  of  Kara.    The  southernmost  island  of  the 
ehttn  is  separated  from  the  others  by  Matthews's 
•trait,  and  farther  N.  there  is  another  strait 
oailed  Gross  bay,  which  has  several  arms  and 
forms  numerous  islands*    The  term  Nova  Zem- 
bla belongs  property  to  the  S.  island  alone,  while 
the  one  in  the  centre  is  called  Matthews*s 
land,  to  the  N.  of  which  are  situated  Lfttke*s 
and  Barentz  lands,  supposed  to  form  one  island« 
The  mountains  upon  the  W.  coast  have  a  gen- 
erml  height  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
tiie  greatest  elevation  being  8,475  feet    The 
ftoloffieal  formation  is  mostlv  clay  slate  and 
gray  umestone.    The  soil  is  barren,  the  only 
vegetation  being  mosses  and  lichens,  and  in 
some  pUoes  a  few  stunted  shrubs.    The  mean 
•anuiier  temperature  at  the  S.  extremity  is 
WJil%  and  that  of  winter  8.21°.    The  islands 
luive  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  visited 
^  flshermen  and  hunters  firom  the  mainland, 
ildi,  whales,  and  wahruses  are  abundant  on  the 
0oaste;  and  reindeer,  aro^  bears,  and  foxes  are 
matrons  on  the  islands.    Nova  ZonbU  has 


been  ft'equented  by  Russian  hunters  for  many 

centuries,  and  of  late  years  several  exploring 

expeditions  have  been  sent  thither  by  the  czar. 

NOVALIS.     See  HAiuiDnino,  Frudrioh 

VON. 

NOVARA,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Lepontian  Alps  and  Switzerland,  E. 
by  the  Tidno  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which 
separate  it  from  Lombardy,  S.  by  the  Po,  which 
separates  it  from  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Torino  and  Aosta. 
It  comprises  6  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  area  and  population,  are  as  follows : 

Anm4\m»mnml». 


NoTftni... 
Blella.... 
OMola.... 
pAlUnsa. 
YaUeda.. 
YcretUL. 


Total %m     678,893 


190,659 
124,510 
S8,74S 
6U10 
82,215 
181^95 


The  principal  part  of  this  division  of  Sardinia 
belonged  to  the  former  duchy  of  Milan,  and  is 
covered  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  which 
encloses  the  valley  of  the  Tosa,  into  which 
numerous  lateral  valleys  open,  each  adding  its 
tributary  stream  to  the  Tosa,  which  finally  dis- 
chaiges  its  waters  into  the  Lago  Maggiore. — 
The  arrondissement  of  Novara,  situated  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Sesia  and  Tidno,  is  level  in  its 
central  and  southern  portions,  which  form  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  but  hilly  in  the 
north.  The  soil  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  The 
principal  products  are  grain,  rice,  hemp,  and 
silk. — ^NovABA,  the  coital  of  the  province,  is 
situated  10  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticino,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Turin, 
and  about  60  m.  W.  by  railway  from  the  lat* 
ter  city ;  pop.  26,968.  It  b  surrounded  with 
waUs  and  bastions.  Parts  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions are  dismantled,  and  afford  pleasant  walks 
with  fine  views  of  Monte  Rosa  and  other  spurs 
of  the  Alps.  The  cathedral  of  Novara  is 
an  eariy  Lombard  building,  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  high  altar,  for  frescoes  by  Luini  and 
some  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  for  its 
archives,  rich  in  antiquities  of  the  lower  em* 
pire  and  the  middle  ages,  and  above  all  for  its 
music  The  church  of  San  Pietro  al  Rosario  is 
noted  for  the  sentence  passed  there  in  1807  on 
the  priest  Dolcino,  referred  to  in  Dante's  In- 
/emOy  who  was  condemned  for  preaching  Mani- 
chsinn  and  communistic  princ^les,  and  was  . 
burned  alive  at  Yercelli  together  with  his  mia- 
tress  Margaret,  a  beautiful  nun  whom  he  had 
taken  ft*om  her  convent.  Novara  is  famous  for 
the  battlefought  there,  March  28, 1849,  between 
the  Sardinians  under  Gen.  Chrzanowski  and  the 
Austrians  under  Radetzky.  The  Sardinian  army 
was  conmletely  routed,  which  led  to  the  abdi- 
ca^on  of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of  his  son 
Victor  Emanuel,  and,  among  other  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace,  to  the  renunciation  on  the 
part  of  Sardinia  of  all  claims  to  tiie  sovei^ 
eignty  of  Lombaidy. 
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NOVATIAN,  the  founder  of  a  sobismadoal 
sect  in  the  Christian  ohnroh  in  the  dd  centnry. 
He  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  by  his  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  and  theological  writings  had 
won  a  high  reputation.  He  held  that  persons 
who  had  committed  the  more  ^evons  sins, 
and  especially  those  who  had  domed  their  faith 
daring  the  Decian  persecution,  ought  not  to  be 
received  again  into  the  church.  One  of  the 
foremost  defenders  of  the  contrary  opinion  was 
the  priest  Cornelius,  who  in  260  was  proposed 
to  succeed  Fabian  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Kova- 
tian,  unable  to  prevent  his  election,  withdrew 
from  communion  with  him,  was  excommuni- 
cated by  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  251,  and 
was  almost  immediately  afterward  set  up  as  a 
rival  bishop  by  his  own  party.  His  principal 
coa^jntor  was  Kovatus,  a  presbyter  of  Car- 
thage, who  had  already  become  notorious  by 
his  violent  opposition  to  Cyprian,  the  bishop 
of  that  see.  Kespecting  the  ftindamental  doc- 
trines of  the  church  there  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  Kovatians  and  other  Christians. 
**  Their  peculiarity  was,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that 
they  would  not  receive  into  the  church  persons 
who  after  beins  baptized  fell  into  the  greater 
ains.  They  did  not,  however,  exclude  them 
fVom  all  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  The^  con- 
sidered the  Christian  church  therefore  as  a  so- 
ciety of  innocent  persons,  who  from  their  en- 
tering into  it  had  stained  themselves  with  no 
grievous  sin ;  and  hence  it  followed  that  in  their 
eyes  all  associations  of  Christians  which  opened 
the  door  for  the  return  of  gross  offenders  were 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  true  churches  of 
Christ.  Hence  they  assumed  the  name  of  ea- 
thari,  or  the  pure,  and  moreover  rebaptized 
those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the  Cath- 
olics.'' The  sect  lasted  until  about  the  5th 
century. 

NOVATION,  alaw  term  introduced  recently 
into  use  by  English  and  American  lawyers,  from 
the  Roman  cinl  law.  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
creation  of  a  new  debt  or  contract  in  substitu- 
tion for  an  old  one.  It  differs  from  a  mere  re- 
newal, such  as  takes  place  when  A  renews  a 
credit  he  has  given  B,  or  receives  a  new  debt  or 
obligation  from  B  in  pavment  of  an  old  one. 
To  a  novation  there  are  three  parties.  It  takes 
place  when  A  owes  B,  and  C  owes  A,  and  A 
transfers  to  B  in  payment  of  his  debt  C's  debt  to 
him,  A.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  A  is  no  longer 
the  debtor  of  B  nor  the  creditor  of  C;  and  B 
is  no  longer  the  creditor  of  A,  but  has  become 
the  creditor  of  C ;  and  C  is  no  longer  the  debtor 
of  A,  but  has  become  the  debtor  of  B.  In  the 
civil  law,  the  new  contract  of  C  to  pay  B,  and 
the  discharge  of  A's  debt  to  B  by  we  transfer 
of  A's  claim  on  C,  would  be  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent forms  of  novation.  By  our  law,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  thing,  and  the  whole  transaction 
forms  one  novation.  It  is  a  universal  principle 
in  the  law  of  England  and  of  this  country,  that 
a  promise  can  be  enforced  at  law  only  when  it 
is  founded  upon  a  consideration.  This  rule  b 
applied  to  the  case  of  novation;  the  .^ect 


of  it  is,  that  the  original  liabilities  must  be  e> 
tinguished  and  discharged  by  the  noTslicn,  ii4 
their  discharge  is  tlien  a  sufildent  cooadentioi 
for  the  new  liabilities.  Thus,  0  beooma  ^ 
debtor  of  B  by  the  above  described  DOTitki; 
and  when  B  chdms  the  debt  of  0,  the  cooai- 
eration  on  which  the  daim  can  be  upheld  is  tbe 
fact  that  C's  debt  to  A  was  discharged.  8oif 
B  claims  the  debt  fh>m  A,  and  A  int^poiiib 
agreement  to  release  him,  that  agreoNni  ii 
valid  only  because  B  has  received  (Ti  ddA  to 
A  by  way  of  consideration  for  his  relesM  ef  A. 
Thus  all  the  parts  of  this  transadkm  are  mote- 
ally  connected  and  dependent  Hence,  as  o^ 
der  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  directing  kinto 
pay  the  debt  to  some  one  to  whom  the  credte 
is  indebted,  operates  as  the  substitution  of  t  wi 
debt  for  an  old  only  when  the  order  is  aeeeoted, 
and  when  the  original  creditor  c^him  vbodnr 
tiie  order  has  agreed  to  receive  the  icceiitai 
order  in  payment  of  his  claim.  This  tnuio> 
tion  may  be  oral  only,  none  of  the  proDMi 
being  in  writing,  because  C,  the  original  end- 
itor  of  A,  does  not  undertake  topay  A^dabt 
to  B,  inasmuch  as  A's  debt  is  entirely  dbehafil 
by  the  novation ;  but  C  contracts  a  new  debt  to 
B.  This  therefore  does  not  come  vaAa  tbe 
provision  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  reqairiat^ 
the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  sboiU 
be  in  writing.  Hence  also,  if,  after  the  tnai- 
action  is  complete,  0  whoUy  fidls  to  psj  B,Fi 
claim  agAinst  A  does  not  revive,  for  the  reiiot 
that  A^s  debt  to  B  was  wholly  diachaiged;  lad 
this  is  reasonable,  because  CTsdebt  toAva 
wholly  discharged,  and  therefore  Awovldhm 
no  claim  over  on  0,  if  he,  A,  were  obliged  to 
pay  his  original  debt  to  B. 

NOVEL  (It  novella),  a  prose  fiction,  I0l^ 
rative  of  a  series  of  fictitious  ev^ta,  cooBMted 
by  a  plot,  and  involving  descriptions  of  mov 
and  portraitures  of  character.  Its  ooaUBtti 
being  produ<^  of  the  imagination,  are  poftM^; 
its  form  is  narrative.  Its  excellence,  ]ik«^ 
of  an  epic  or  drama,  lies  in  the  apprdieviflB 
and  truthful  exhibition  of  the  course  of  hott 
things.  As  usually  re^rded,  it  ia  the  li(|^ 
stadium  of  the  epic,  heir  to  its  d^nitiea  m 
subject  to  its  aesthetic  code,  and  may  beff  tki 
titie  of  the  prose  epic  of  contanpoaij  fife 
Unlike  that,  however,  it  illustrates  the  trflwa* 
features  rather  than  the  fundamental  dune- 
teristics  of  an  age,  private  and  local  moietba 
historical  evento,  and  the  phases  of  aooe^  i** 
ther  than  the  genius  of  a  religion  or  avSnof^ 
Goethe  thus  distinguishes  uie  novel  flt«»* 
drama :  *^  In  the  novel,  sentimenta  and  «*«"^ 
chiefly  to  be  represented;  in  the  draaa,«^ 
acter  and  actions.  The  hero  of  the  novel  w 
be  passive,  at  least  not  in  a  high  degree  9f^\ 
but  the  dramatic  hero  must  act;  eTeijuuaf 
redsts  him,  and  he  overcomes  the  hindrtfioaa^ 
succumbs."  Tbe  mediaeval  romanc«aof"*J 
airy  abound  in  preternatural  marvela;  moit* 
the  earlier  novels  sought  to  escape  in  t^ 
measure  from  the  ordiMry  limits  <a  •^^'^JT 
hj  adopting  for  their  themes  traTel^  daeJ^ 
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•lopements,  adTentoret  whh  banditti,  or  erenti 
4^  past  historj;  bat  the  noTel  now  in  vogue  U 
mainly  oconpied  with  depicting  and  analjxinff 
ikmUiar  locial  phenomena.    A  philosopher  of 
the  last  eentnrj  oonoeiyed  that  whenever  the 
aconomj  of  mnnioipal  arrangements  should  be 
•o  perfected  as  to  prevent  all  contraband  trad- 
ing and  higfawaj  robbery,  and  so  vigilantlj  de- 
tective as  to  sketch  not  only  the  phjdoffnomy 
bnt  also  the  biogn^hj  of  everj  travefler  on 
his  passport,  romance  writing  wonld  become 
obsolete  from  the  absence  of  Uie  necessary  ma- 
terials.   Tet  noveb  are  now  produced  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  and  without  dependence 
on  sodk  elements  for  their  success,    llie  essen- 
tial requisite,  to  which  all  other  qualities  are 
Inddental,  is  that  the j  be  interesting  as  stories, 
aince  their  aim  is  to  amuse,  or  at  most  to  in- 
atmet  by  amusing.    They  have  no  strict  artis- 
tic form,  being  in  turn  narrative,  descriptive, 
didactio,  and  lyrical ;   may  be  designed  to 
illustrate  any  idea,  phase,  or  tendency  of  mod- 
cm  Ufe;  and  may  introduce  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  monds,  religion,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, history,  art,  literature,  and  science. — ^Ro- 
manoes  have  existed  from  immemorial  anti- 
quity among  the  principal  nations  of  the  East. 
The  Chinese  have  in  their  oldest  literature 
parables,  marvellous  fictitious  narratives,  and 
«pq>ees;  and  for  many  centuries  they  have 
had  novels  of  fiuniliar  and  social  life  c<Mnpara- 
ble  to  those  of  Europe.    They  only  among  the 
Aidatic  nitons  have  delineated  in  their  novels 
the  phenomena  of  common  and  domestic  life, 
recounting  the  conversations,  cares,  and  habits 
of  tiie  household,  without  intermingling  unreal 
marvels.    The  ^Iaj  of  the  passions,  tiae  con- 
flicts of  interest,  the  constraint  of  moral  habits. 
and  the  uudysis  of  sentiments  are  the  usual 
themea  of  both  the  Chinese  novel  and  drama. 
By  their  names  as  well  as  characters  the 
heroes  might  pass  for  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Omton  or  Nanldn.    They  abound  in  detailed 
deaoriptions,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  images  and  epithets,  and  are  among  the 
beat  aources  of  information  concerning  the 
private  life  of  the  people.    Among  their  das- 
aio  romances  are  the  *'  Four  Great  Marvels* 
Boolo,'*  and  the  *'  Stories  of  IHrates  on  the 
Coast  of  Kiang-nan."     The  romance  of  the 
ffindoos  is  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  but  con- 
aiats  chiefly  of  fkntastic  and  marveUous  narra-  ' 
tivea.    The  scenes  are  in  atyrMes  of  the  sea,  on 
perflous  mountain  heights,  or  in  vague  imagi- 
mmtf  spaces.    There  are  princes  contending 
with  giants,  princesses  stolen  away  by  genii, 
metamorphoses,  and  magical  talismans.    Theb 
traditions  and  even  their  histories  are  disflg- 
«red  by  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and 
abound  in  extravagant  fictions.    Many  of  theb 
parables  and  fables  are  designed  to  convey 
philosophical   and   religious  doctrine.     The 
eharaeter  of  Hindoo  fiction  has  made  some 
aohoiara  suppose  that  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
tales  were  originally  derived  from  India.    Dur- 
ing tha  present  century  several  Chinese  and 


Indian  novels  have  been  translated  into  Euro* 
pean  languages.     The  Arabian  tales  of  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  are  examples  of 
romantic  fiction,  hi^y  esteemed  in  Europe,  the 
redtal  of  which  is  still  more  fascinating  and 
general  among  the  people  of  the  East  than  is  the 
perusal  of  printed  novels  among  the  western 
public.  Excepting  Xenophon,  whose  CVtvfMnlta 
resembles  a  historical  romance,  the  principal 
Greek  writera  of  prose  fiction  were  HeJiodorus. 
Achilles  Tatius,  and  Longus,  all  of  whom  lived 
after  the  8d  Christian  century.    The  story  of 
the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  by  Helio- 
dorus,  a  Christian  bishop  in  Thessaly,  was  writ- 
ten in  a  pure  and  elcfl^t  style,  and  became  the 
model  of  subsequent  Greek  romances,  Achillea 
Tatius  also  recounted  the  adventures  of  two 
lovers,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon.  The  ^^  Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  of  Longus  is  a  pastoroJ  romance, 
containing  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos.    The  Milesian  &bles  and  the 
romance  attributed  to  Diogenes  Antonius  have 
not  been  preserved.     The  romance  rapidly 
degenerated,  and  its  later  and  worst  specimens 
in  Greek  were  the  love  stories  of  '*  Chariton 
and  Aphrodisias.''  of  ''Chaireas  and  Callir- 
rhoe,*'  of  *' Anthia  and  Abrocomas"  by  Xeno- 
^on  of  Ephesus,  and  of  ^^Hysminias  and 
Uysmine*'  by  Eustathius.     Prose  fiction  had 
M>peared  in  Latin  in  the  2d  century  in  the 
Satyrieon  of  Petronius  and  the  Metamorphih 
Bean,  or  '^Golden  Ass,"  of  Apuleius,  which 
are  its  only  noteworthy  examples.    Most  of 
these  classical  romances  relate  tl\e  adventures 
ol  lovers,  carried  away  by  pirates  or  otherwise 
separated,  witnessing  rites  o^T  magic  and  religion, 
secret  or^es,  and  mfSEonous  revelries  in  the 
cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  at  last 
reunited  by  extraordinary  coincidences.    They 
were  however  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
highly  reputed  as  to  form  an  important  part 
of  the  literature.    In  the  8th  century  appeared 
in  Greek  the  ecclesiastical  romance  of  **  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat,"  by  8t  John  of  Damascus, 
perhi^  translated  from  the  Syriac.— The  first 
medissval  romances  were  metrical.    Whether 
their  materials  and  spirit  were  borrowed  from  * 
Scandinavia  and  noruiem  Germany,  especiallv 
through  the  Normans,  or  from  the  East  through 
the  Spanish  Moon  and  crusadera,  or  whether 
they  were  relics  and  products  of  tiie  ancient  • 
Celtic  genius,  are  questions  not  yet  determined. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  cultivated  by  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  the  trouv^res  of 
Normandy  from  the  11th  century.    Narrativ4 
poetry  soon  abounded  throughout  feudal  Eu- 
rope.   The  wandering  minstrels,  under  divera 
names,  invented,   translated,   and    amplified 
stories  in  order  to  satisQr  the  demand  of  the 
households  alike  of  lords  and  peasants,  rehears- 
ing known  fkcts  and  genealogies,  transforming 
dmmicles  and  legendi  into  romances  of  chiv- 
alrv,  reproducing  from  classic  history  Alex- 
ander as  a  knight  errant  and  Virgil  as  a  pow- 
erlhl  magician,  adapting  Byzantine  tales,  and 
devising  ilMetioua  and  scandaloua  narrative^ 
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of  real  Hfe.  The  romanees  of  oldTahy  intro^ 
daced  knights  whose  enterprise,  yirtoes,  mar- 
tial achievements,  and  sentiments  of  honor  and 
deUcacj  were  carried  to  an  extravagant  and 
fabulous  perfection,  who  became  the  exemplars 
of  ideal  uujriit  errantry  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  transformation  of  the  metri- 
cal into  prose  romances  was  in  part  owing, 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  advantage  of 
metre  for  purposes  of  redtel  being  thus  super* 
seded,  and  in  part  to  the  natural  evolution  of 
prose  forms  out  of  metrical  beginnings,  as  had 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  classical  litera- 
ture. Prose  fictions,  however,  celebrated  Ar- 
thur, Charlemagne,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
chivalry,  and  were  a^  tedious  and  artless  as 
their  predecessors,  though  they  were  composed 
with  greater  regard  to  probability,  and  began 
to  picture  manners  instead  of  being  mere  rhap- 
sodies of  feats  of  battle.  In  the  prose  narra- 
tives of  **  Lancelot  of  the  Lake^^  and  of 
^Pierceforest"  are  found  minute  and  truthftd 
accounts  of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other 
chivalric  displays.  The  lord  de  la  None 
(1587)  thus  mentions  the  taste  for  these  ro- 
mances: '^The  ancient  fables  whose  relikes 
doe  yet  remain,  namely,  *  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,' 
* Pieroeforest,'  'Tristram,'  *Giron  the  Court- 
eous,' and  such  others,  doe  beare  witness  of 
this  olde  vanitie;  herewith  were  men  fed  for 
the  space  of  500  yeeres,  untill  our  language 
growing  more  polished,  and  our  mindes  more 
ticklish,  they  were  driven  to  inv^it  some 
nouelties  wherewith  to  delight  us.  Thus  came 
y*  bookes  of  Amadis  into  light  among  us  in 
this  last  age.  But  to  say  v*  truth,  Spaine  bred 
them,  and  France  new  clothed  them  in  gay 
garments."  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  to  them,  the  romances  of  chivalry  did  not 
sink  into  disrepute  until  the  customs  of  chival- 
ry became  obsolete  and  were  thrown  into  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  by  Cervantes.  Scandinavia 
abounded  in  legendary  romances,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  on  national  subjects,  as  the  Offwy* 
inga  Saga^  the  Heimibringlay  the  Eyrhyggia 
Sagcty  and  the  more  imaginary  legends  of  the 
'  Ntbelungen  and  the  Vouningen,  They  have  a 
bold,  vigorous,  and  gloomy  character  peculiar 
to  themselves.  At  a  later  period  the  themes 
of  French  and  English  romance,  as  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Sir  Percival,  and  Sir  Yevain,  were  bor- 
rowed and  modified  by  the  North.  Germany* 
also  had  a  peculiar  cycle  of  heroes  derived 
from  her  own  traditional  history  as  heir  of  the 
^man  empire,  such  as  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths  (Dietrick  qt  Bern),  celebrated  by  the 
minnesingers,  Attiia  ^txel),  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  Ganther,  king  of  Bui^gundy.  Many  Teuton- 
ic heroes  also  are  celebrated  in  the  HMenbuck. 
The  German  romances  are  of  a  more  fierce 
and  unrefined  diaracter  than  the  French,  ft*om 
which  they  also  diff^  in  freely  employing  the 
preternatural  and  magical  arts  of  the  subter* 
ranean  Duergar  or  dwarft.  The  Gothic  ro- 
mance was  little  cultivated  by  the  Italians. 
They  adopted  firom  the  French  the  tales  of 


and  hifl  paladfaa,  irtek  hsmm 
attracted  little  attention  till  Boiardo,  Bo^ 
Pulci,  and  Anosto  made  them  ths  biai  tf 
poems  that  were  diffuse  and  rambliBt  ki^ 
yet  &r  soperior  in  regularity andbentf tf 
diction  to  the  earlier  romanees.  Tbcie  kk 
mancea  had  been  known  for  two  eeatariv  ii 
France  before  they  were  introdnoed  iatokyy: 
Of  the  Spanish  group  ^*  Amadis  de  Gani "  a  tU 
head  and  type.  The  story  of  the  Holj  Qnal  ii 
essentially  religious ;  that  of  CharleoufMbii> 
sentially  milituy ;  and  both  relate  tehirtorial 
events.  But  the**  Amadis."  aa7sriokiior,''iicf 
imagination  all  ooBpact.'^  Ibi  ehronokuflii 
geography  are  alike  unsettled  aad  usetitaiB;  it 
has  no  purpose  except  to  illustrate  the  tiiIm 
of  a  perfect  knight;  and  its  variety  in  fltjkai^ 
topics  is  superior  to  that  of  other  affliiarirafai 
It  is  by  general  consent  the  best  <tf  ill  tUeU 
romances  of  chivalry.  The  story  eulmiMttt  a 
the  marriage  of  Amadis  with  Oriaaa,  Uieiilflr 
of  the  hero  and  the  constancy  of  the  Imcom 
triumphing  over  the  thousand  obstadei  iit» 
posed  by  rivals,  gianta,  sorcerers,  aad  olber 
hostile  ptowers.  **  Amadis"  was  succeeded  by 
«<Pabnerin  of  England,"  and  each  wiitk 
parent  of  a  long  series,  for  which  an  ueaa- 
pled  passion  prevailed  in  Spain  daring  tbtUtk 
century.  The  **Don  Quixote"  b  st  ooce  • 
proof  of  th^  vast  popularity  and  a  moDiB«t 
of  their  overthrow.  This  class  attsiaed  ib 
highest  perfection  in  France,  and  the  ongiiii)i 
of  the  majority  of  nnnances  were  k  iwi, 
which  was  then  the  court  langaage  of  bf 
land.  The  l^^ends  concerning  Arthnr  sad  Ui 
circle  of  knights  were  f<Mined  by  Uie  Fom 
minstrels  from  Breton  lays,  and  from  te  «' 
gin  of  the  romances  they  rivalled  tkoM  4 
Charlemagne  in  popularity  both  in  Ymmid 
England.  There  are  few  original  oomneate 
in  old  English  metrical  romance.  Tke  JMr 
tP Arthur,  compUed  by  Sir  Thomai  lUkty^* 
the  finest  relic  in  prose  (1485).  This  bo^  ^ 
Arthurian  legend  has  served  as  a  m$asMd 
subjects  and  suggestions  to  some  of  the  gni- 
est  English  poets  from  Spenser  to  TeosTHa 
— ^The  IkeamerwM  of  Boocaooio  eooflitiif 
short  stories  {noteUe),  which  foUow  tke  bi* 
diffival  fabliaux,  or  facetious  tales  of  real  % 
instead  of  the  longer  romantic  narraliTei.  '^ 
are  novels  of  gallantry,  oollected  from  vaim 
sources,  and  invested  in  a  charmmg  etjle;  m 
they  present  a  peqpliar  form  of  fiushed  fnm 
fiction,  which  was  continned  by  Sacehetti,  €te> 
tio,  Grazsina,  Firenzuola,  Bandello,  and  e^ 
In  the  15th  century  the  romanoes  of  chital^^ 
run  their  course  in  Fruioe,  but  the/sMfiv* 
novelettes  of  love  intrigue,  like  thoee  ef  Boe> 
caocio,  remained.  These  were  varied  bfi^<i^ 
gjnel  and  still  almost  unione  example  of  tkeie- 
tion  of  satiric  humor  in  tne  works  of  Bibc^ 
The  pastoral  romance  introduced  into  m 
in  the  Arcadia  of  the  Neapolitan  Seasainn 
was  previously  muc^  cultivated  bv  tke  Fv^ 
guese  poets,  and  was  naturalised  in  6piB>" 
prose  by  Montemayor,  whose  '^Disns^  ^ 
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mtrlj  as  mach  odebrated  and  imitatod  as  th« 
<'Anadis."  The  <' Arcadia'' of  Sir  PhiUpSid- 
nej  blends  pastoral  with  chlTalroos  mannera, 
u  remaricable  for  its  ideality,  and  indioatea 
the  transition  to  the  romances  of  conventional 
lore  and  metaphysical  gallantry,  tedious  from 
their  length  and  insipidity,  a  prominent  ex* 
ample  of  which  is  the  AttrSe  of  D'Urf^  (1610). 
Hie  reigning  anest  after  increased  dignity  and 
artifice  of  style  appears  in  its  extreme  in  the 
t«£aphaes''  of  Lilly.  Gomberville,  Oalprendde, 
and  kUe.  Soad6ri  continued  this  species,  which 
▼aa  highly  esteemed  in  France  throagh  the  17th 
oentury,  though  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  com* 
bioed  modern  ideas  of  courage,  courtesy,  and 
fidelity  with  stories  of  ancient  GreeMa,  £gyp- 
tiaoa,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  in  prolix  works 
of  many  vdnmes  each.  The  earl  of  Orrery  at- 
temnted  in  his  **  Parthenissa"  to  naturalize  it  in 
Eng^d.  Its  counterpart  was  produced  by  the 
poet  Scarron  in  the  Soman  oomique^  which  de* 
tailed  a  long  series  of  adventures  as  low  as  those 
of  Le  grand  Cyru$  were  elevated.  The  pica- 
resque novel  had  been  raised  into  vogue  by  the 
lUmilode  Tbrm^of  Mendoza  (1575),  of  which 
many  imitations  appeared  in  the  literature  of 
Spain  and  other  countries.  Thus  early  in  the 
17th  oentury  prose  fiction  in  most  of  its  leading 
^jpea,  as  the  short  amusing  story  of  gallantry, 
the  romance  of  enchantment  and  heroic  ehivid<f 
rj,  the  pastoral  romance,  the  riotous  satire,  the 
picaresque  and  the  philosophical  novel,  had  be- 
come an  eatablished  form  of  literature  in  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe. — The  more  com- 
plete development  of  the  novel  in  England  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  decline  of  the  tra- 
gic drama.  It  aimed  to  perform  for  a  refined 
and  reflecting  age  the  service  which  had  been 
rendered  by  the  drama  to  a  ruder  and  more 
cfairalric  period.  As  the  wilder  passions  and 
impnlses  of  sodetj  became  more  restrained,  the 
narradTe  style  was  called  into  vogue  to  g^ve  an 
even  and  detailed  development  of  sentiment 
and  incident  Though  ineapable  of  so  power- 
ful an  effect  as  tragedy,  novels  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  wider  license  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  of  fuller  descriptions  and  more  minute 
characterizations.  Gontemporary  with  the  com- 
iodramatists,  who  substituted  conventional  wit, 
nuoim,  and  sentiment  for  ^Mission,  Mrs.  Behn 
prodoced  tales  which  Justified  the  sarcasm 
of  Steele  that  she  ^understood  the  practical 
part  of  love  better  than  the  speculative ;"  and 
W  SQcoesaors  and  imitators,  Mrs.  Manley  and 
Mrs.  Haywood,  indicate  a  like  reaction  f^om 
the  stilted  and  extravagant  character  of  the 
older  romances  to  the  topics  and  personages 
of  real  life.  The  only  English  prose  fictions  of 
Ute  time  marked  by  high  poetic  ideality  were 
Bonjan^s  allegories  of  the  **  Pilgrim^s  Progress" 
and  the  "  Holy  War."  The  modern  novel  be- 
gan in  England  with  Defoe  and  Swift  The 
graphic  details  of  the  career  of  Robinson  Cru- 
^  have  rarely  been  excelled  in  verisimilitude. 
^  work  has  also  the  charm  of  emancipating 
the  reader  fWiim  the  haunts  of  ordinary  society, 


and  introdttdfig  him  wMSi  eonsummate  skill  to 
the  reflections  and  incidents  of  a  struggle  for 
life  on  a  desolate  island.  The  effect  of  this  and 
the  other  fictions  of  Defoe  (one  of  which,  the 
^'  Memoirs  of  a  GavaUer,"  was  taken  by  the  earl 
of  Chatham  for  a  true  history)  is  caused  by  the 
vivid  delineation  and  concatenation  of  {tf  acticai 
details,  which  give  to  the  adventures  the  force  of 
realities  commanding  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  observer.  The  series  of  Arthnrian,  Uto«> 
plan,  and  Arcadian  romances,  and  the  novel  of 
French  and  Italian  gallantry,  had  thus  been 
succeeded  by  a  work  marked  by  all  the  severity 
and  apparent  probability  of  history.  The  sat- 
irist of  the  age  was  Swift,  whose  prototype,  if 
he  had  any,  was  Rabelais,  and  whose  ^^  Gul- 
liver's Traveb"  are  equally  interesting  whether 
read  with  or  without  reference  to  the  allegor- 
ical and  satirical  meaning.  The  novel  waa  im- 
proved by  its  three  great  masters,  Richardson, 
fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  presented  the  pas** 
sion  of  love  according  to  its  action  amid  the 
imoroved  manners,  the  complicated  and  artifi- 
cial distinctions  introduced  by  wealth  and  lux^ 
ury,  the  contrast  between  town  and  country, 
and  the  real  aspects  and  interests  of  ordinary 
life.  Thouffh  the  novels  of  Richardson  are  of 
great  length,  their  accumulation  of  minute 
lights  and  shadings,  their  profound  knowledge 
of  human  sentiments  ana  passion^  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  enlisted  the  pas- 
sions on  the  side  of  virtue,  made  them  an  im- 
mense advance  on  all  their  predecessors.  ^^  It 
requires  a  reader,"  bbjb  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
**  to  be  in  some  de^ee  acquainted  with  the 
huge  folios  of  inanity  over  which  our  an- 
cestors yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he 
can  estimate  the  delight  they  must  have  expe^ 
rienced  from  this  unexpected  return  to  truth 
and  nature."  Tet  they  incurred  the  criticism 
of  D'Alembert,  La  nature  e$t  bonne  d  imiter^ 
mate  nan  pasweau^d  Vennuu  Richardson  ex- 
celled especially  m  his  female  characters,  his 
^  Olarissa  Harlowe"  being  his  noblest  tribute 
to  feminine  purity.  The  novels  of  fielding  in- 
dicate a  less  sentimental  tendency,  are  less 
marked  by  delicacy  of  perception  and  com- 
mand of  pathos,  and  more  by  fiow  c^aninud 
^irits,  vivacity  of  manner,  sagacity  in  grasp- 
ing and  skill  in  epitomiidng  charactera,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  better  and  worse 
features  of  English  life.  The  plot  also  of  his 
masterpiece,  ^*Tom  Jones."  is  admitted  to  be 
of  unequalled  perfection,  tne  thread  of  interest 
being  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  catastrophe; 
and  the  whole  work  rev«[ds  his  versatile,  hu- 
morous, and  adventurous  genius.  He  niakea 
the  novel  include  wit,  love,  satire,  humor,  ob- 
servation, and  wisdom.  In  contrast  with  Field- 
ing waa  Smollett,  who  delineated  rather  the 
eccentric  than  the  conmion  features  of  charac- 
ter, dealing  in  humorous  exaggeraticm,  invent- 
ing burlesque  personages,  incidents,  rencontres, 
and  oddities  (M  speech  ai»d  action.  Hisdiarac- 
ters  are  generally  caricatures  and  his  scenea 
extravagant.    His  humor  is  rather  farcical  than 
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€omio,  and  v«t  he  rarely  Ms  in  bis  aim  to  excite 
laughter.  His  works  were  in  their  time  per- 
haps the  greatest  triumph  in  the  art  of  literary 
entertainment  Dr.  Jonnson  maintained  that 
ileldiog  and  Smollett  painted  chiefly  ^  charac- 
ters of  manners,''  while  Richardson  painted 
"  characters  of  nature."  The  ^*  Tristram  Shan- 
dy" of  Sterne  offers  a  phase  of  hmnor  differ- 
ing from  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  almost  nniqne  in  English  literature.  The 
book  has  little  plot  or  continnons  action,  its  in- 
terest depending  on  its  personages  ana  senti- 
ments, and  its  hnmor  ari»ng  from  the  qniet 
and  almost  nnconscioos  development  of  secrets 
of  character.  It  follows  the  theory  that  '*  a  plot 
is  good  for  nothing  except  to  bring  in  good 
things,"  and  it  abounds  in  felicities  of  diction, 
subtieties  of  insight,  and  in  tenderness  and 
pathos  which  are  Sometimes  melodramatic. 
These  four  great  novelists  of  the  reign  of 
George  IL  were  succeeded  by  inferior  but 
unequal  imitators.  Amooff  the  best  produc- 
tions were  the  '*  Rasselas"  of  Johnson,  the  "  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  the  ''  Oastie 
of  Otranto"  of  Walpole,  the  "Old  English 
Baron"  of  Clara  Beeve,  the  "  Fool  of  Qual- 
ity" of  Henry  Brooke,  the  "Man  of  Feeling" 
and  "  Man  of  the  World  "  of  Mackenzie,  tiie 
"Evelina"  and  "Cecilia"  of  Madame  d'Arblay, 
and  the  oriental  romance  of  "Vathek"  by 
Beckford.  These  productions  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  dignity  of  this  species  of 
literature,  and  a  mass  of  worthless  productions 
were  issued  from  the  Minerva  press  and  widely 
distributed  by  circulating  libraries.  Charles 
Lamb  describes  the  heroes  as  "  persons  neither 
of  this  world  nor  of  any  conceivable  one;  an 
endless  string  of  activities  without  purpose,  of 
purposes  without  a  motive."^  Absurd  in  plot 
and  characterization,  weak  in  conception  and 
execution,  and  ridiculous  from  their  sentiment- 
alism,  they  were  nevertheless  read  witii  avidity 
by  both  sexes  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life. 
A  different  tendency^rompted  perhi^s  by  the 
Gothic  romance  of  Walpole,  speared  in  the 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Mattnew  Gregory 
Lewis,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Misses  Porter. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  the  chief  of  these  practitioners 
in  picturesque  horrors  and  vague  perils,  in  ad- 
ventures by  night,  in  storm  and  solitude,  in 
ruined  castles  witn  wild  banditti,  while  half- 
heard  sounds  and  glimpses  of  visions  haunt  the 
imagination.  A  stricter  realism  was  manifested 
by  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen,  who  de- 
scribed domestic  life  with  minuteness,  good 
sense,  a  clear  moral  aim,  and  charming  simpli- 
city of  style.  During  the  era  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  tendency  to  embody  social  specu- 
lations and  aspirations  in  fiction  appeared  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  works  of  Bage  and  Holcroft,  and  in 
the  "Caleb  Williams"  of  Godwin.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  British  novel  writing  when  the 
author  of  "Waverley"  became  its  unrivalled 
head.  The  Minerva  press  not  unequally  disputed 
the  field  of  popularity  and  success  with  the  best 
productions   of  hb  inmiediate   predecessors. 


Scott  may  be  said  to  have  created  theliitoril 
romance  as  a  new  departinent  of  Kudishlitenh 
ture.  His  retrospective  cast  of  mmd,  geuil 
sympathies,  hirtoric  sagacity,  and  erea^iB» 
gination  enabled  him  to  give  a  vivid  sod  tntb- 
ral  reproduction  to  past  charactenL  mnuun^ 
thoughts,  and  passions.  He  ndsea  t  lil^ 
stanoard  of  novel  writing  than  had  been  befiin 
known,  and  substituted  for  the  vapid  sentimeot- 
alism  and  inane  extravagance  wnich  bad  W 
in  &shion,  good  sense,  senuine  humane  Mig; 
power  and  beauty  of  description,  and  life-Ski 
impersonations  both  of  maoily  and  vomnlf 
character  in  all  ranks  from  the  throne  totk 
cottage.  Notwithstanding  his  preboinfflt  m- 
cess,  it  is  alleged  by  Ruskm  and  Bunsenthtlbe 
did  not  truly  understand  the  feudal  and  ddnl- 
rous  times  which  he  represents  in  some  d^ 
novels,  and  that  his  vivid  scheme  of  nedict^ 
ism  and  feudalism  was  essentially  false.  SiDtt 
Scott  the  British  novelists  are  the  most  D1IID(^ 
ous  dass  in  tiie  Ijst  of  authors.  In  the  jetr  18^ 
when  the  Waverley  series  was  at  tbe  bei^of 
its  popularity,  the  British  museum  added  bot 
26  novels  in  76  volumes  to  its  library ;  in  18^ 
it  added  101  novels  hi  205  voK ;  in  1850, 98  dot- 
els  in  210  vols. ;  in  1856,  88  novels  in  201  t(^ 
Thus  from  the  time  of  Soott^s  death,  tbe  jidd  of 
nearly  100  novels  every  year,  or  2  ererywed, 
appears  to  have  continued  constant  An  tm- 
age  calculation  from  these  data  indcttes  flat 
the  British  islalids  have  produced  aboot  4^ 
novels  fai  about  10,000  vols,  since  tbe  pKo- 
tion  of  "  Waverley ;"  and  this  estimate  ii  oca- 
firmed  by  the  London  book  catakgpe,  in  wlri^ 
the  novels  published  in  Great  Britain  tna 
1816  to  1851  inclusive  amount  to  8,800  «f- 
arate  entries.  Mr.  Masson  makes  tbe  foScrv- 
ing  classification  of  this  mass  of  Mteritare, 
exclusive  of  Scott^s  works:  1,  tbe  norel  of 
Scottish  life  and  manners,  represoited  bf 
Gait,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Miss  Ferrier,  Hog^AOfli 
Cunningham,  Lockhart,  WOson,  Sir  ibootf 
Dick  Lauder,  Picken,  and  Moir;  2,  ^  nonl 
of  Irish  life  and  manners,  initiated  \>j  Kai 
Edgeworth,  and  developed  by  LadyMoiiV) 
Bamm,  Crofton  Croker,  GriflSn,  Car]etoo,LOTi 
Lever,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  8,  tbe  sotel  fl 
English  life  and  manners,  representstires  ef 
which  are  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Peacoek,lb»- 
dore  Hook,  Plumer  Ward,  Disraeli,  Bolter 
Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  TroUope,  Lady  H«- 
sinffton.  Miss  Martinean,  Warren,  Dooglas  If- 
rold,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Leres.  Bss- 
ley  Brooks,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Mnlocl.  tbi 
Bronte  sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Elngsley,  Tmat, 
and  Thackeray ;  4^  the  fashicmable  nerel,  rep- 
resented by  several  of  those  in  tiie  preeedbf 
list;  5,  the  illustrious  criminal  novel,  as  BdIw^ 
Lytton's  "Paul  Cliflbrd"and  AiBsworth's**^** 
Bheppard;"  6,  the  traveller's  novel,  as  sereil 
of  tnose  of  Bui  wer  Lytton.  Mrs.  Gore,  and  In. 
Trollope;  7,  the  novel  of  American  roannen 
and  sodety,  of  which  Ifo.  TroUope,  Man7«^ 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray  have  given  spedso^ 
8,  the  oriental  novel,  as  the  Persian  aad  kioat 
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fiotions  of  ICorier  and  Fraser;  9,  the  military 
novdf  represented  in  the  stories  of  Gleig,  Max- 
well, and  Lever;  10,  the  naval  novel,  as  those 
of  Marryat,  Ohamier,  Hannaj,  and  Onpples; 
11,  the  novel  of  sapematnral  phantasy,  as  Mrs. 
Shelley's  *' Frankenstein,''  Bnlwer  Lvtton's 
**  Zanoni,''  and  some  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  tales 
and  of  Dickens's  Ohristmas  stories ;  12,  the  art 
and  caltare  novel,  the  highest  attainments  in 
which  have  heen  made  hj  Bnlwer  Lytton ;  18, 
the  historical  n9vel,  represented  hy  James, 
Ainsworth,  Horace  Smith,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Hope,  Lookhart  and  Eingsley.  This  dassifica- 
tion,  however,  leaves  strangely  oat  of  account 
the  religions  novel,  perhaps  at  the  present  dav 
the  most  widely  cironlated  of  all,  of  which 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  Hahnidi  More,  Miss  ^well. 
Miss  Tonge,  and  Miss  Warner  have  produced 
the  most  remarkable  specimens.  Sir  Bnlwer 
I^ytton  has  made  a  simpler  classification,  not 
aooording  to  the  matter  but  to  the  style  of 
treatment,  into  the  three  kinds  of  familiar,  pio- 
toreeqne,  and  intellectual  novels.  Many  novels 
luive  been  written  with  an  avowed  didactic 
aim,  to  inculcate  or  satirize  political  and  eccle- 
aiaatioal  movements,  and  nearlv  every  question 
or  doctrine  publicly  agitated  has  one  or  more 
romances  written  to  support  or  assaU  it.  Among 
reoent  fictions,  <'  Adam  Bede"  and  <'  The  Mill 
on  the  Hoss."  by  Miss  Evans,  are  remarkable 
for  their  realistio  tendency. — ^In  American  lit- 
erature, novels  appeared  later  ^than  histories, 
poems,  and  works  of  travel  ana  didactic  dis- 
ona^on.  Even  satire  had  flourished  long  in 
verse^  before  it  assumed  the  form  of  prose  bur- 
lesque narrative.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
revolution,  and  till  nearly  the  time  of  lOsa 
Edgeworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  ear- 
liest attempts  were  made  in  prose  fiction.  Ilie 
first  noteworthy  American  work  in  this  style 
was  "The  Foresters,  an  American  Tale,"  by 
Jeremy  Belknap,  first  published  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  "Oolnmbian  Magazine"  in 
1792.  The  foresters  were  personifications  of 
the  leading  American  states  and  interests,  with 
names  that  oould  readily  be  interpreted,  and 
the  narrative  embodied  much  of  the  history  of 
the  revolution  and  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
federation. The  poet  Bryant  describes  it  as 
^'  a  work  which  sought  to  embellish  our  his- 
tory with  the  charms  of  wit  and  humor." 
John  Witherspoon's  "  History  of  a  Oorpora- 
tion  of  Servants,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Interior  Parts  of  South  America,"  is  a  sati- 
rieal  romance,  treating  under  a  disguise  the  eo- 
oleaiastical  history  of  Great  Britain.  The  next 
novel  was  "Modem  Ohivalry.or  the  Adven* 
tnrea  of  Oaptain  Farrago,  and  TeagueO'Began, 
hia  Servant,"  by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  (1st 
ToL,  Pittsburg,  1706:  2d  vol.,  1806).  It  is  mod- 
•Oad  after  ^''Don  Quixote,"  c^ves  proof  both  of 
•oholaatic  reading  and  rough  adventures  in  the 
West,  and  ia  a  ourious  delineation  of  the  social 
and  politieal  humors  of  the  time.  The  **  Alge- 
rine  Captive,  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Doctor  Updike  Underhill,  Six  Years  a  Prisoner 
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among  the  Algerinea,"  by  Boyal  Tyler  (Wal- 
pole,  1797),  is  a  medley  of  narrative,  criticism, 
and  statements  of  opiidon  on  topics  of  Amer- 
ican societv,  the  slave  trade,  Algerine  griev- 
ances, and  Mohammedanism.  It  was  mi^aken 
bv  an  Eiu^ish  critic  for  a  genuine  history. 
Mason  L,  Weern^  w :  uU  :k  v oral  ahort  tal^B  of 
horror  in  Illustration  and  deiiixiaciation  of  tba 
critiies  prevalent  in  tho  wUd  regions  of  the 
South.  Boon  aftorward  aj>peaj4^d  *^  Female 
Quixotism,  exhibited  in  the  Eotnantie  Opin- 
ions aiid  Extravagant  Ad  vent  arts  of  DorcaatEia 
Shcld^jn/^  h^  Mrs,  Tabitha  Tenney,  The  he- 
roine ia  erazed  by  reading  l[mum<^rable  aenti^ 
menial  norela  of  tho  Eosa  Matilda  school,  and 
engages  In  a  scries  of  romantic  adv^nturci, 
Cfiarlefl  Brockden  Brown  v^  usually  stjled  the 
lirst  Ammc^an  norellst,  He  prodoeed  about 
tho  begiimiDg  of  tho  oeDtiiry  3  novelii  in  rapid 
BucceatiionT  tne  best  of  which,  ft*  *'  Wieland^" 
"Arthur  Mcjrvyn/*  and  **  Edjrar  Huntlcy^^^  were 
popnlar  in  AracHca  and  reprinted  in  England, 
They  rea*;mble  the  romances  of  Godwin,  de- 
pend for  their  iotercst  rather  on  tho  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  than  the  es^hibition  of  eharacter, 
treat  more  of  adventure  in  the  wilderness  than 
of  indoor  econes,  and  consist  almost  t^ntirely  of 
narrative  uninterrupted  bj  dialogtio.  Charles 
Oaldwell,  one  of  the  editorsi  of  tho  Philadelphia 
**  Portfolio^  ■*  wrote  a  Persian  story  entitled 
"Bachtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Royal  Foundling,''^ 
"William  Dunlap  publish od  in  183G  his  novel  of 
^'  Thirty  Tctirs  Ago,  or  tho  Memoirs  of  a  Water 
Drinker,'*  recounting  events  in  the  life  of  (George 
Frederic  Oooke  and  other  actors  contemporary 
with  him  in  Kew  York.  More  important  than 
any  similar  works  that  had  preceded  them 
were  the  satirical  and  humorous  novels  of 
James  E.  Paulding,  the  most  successful  of 
which  was  the  '*  Dutchman's  fireside,"  treat- 
ing the  character  and  customs  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  York,  which  passed  through  6 
editions  within  a  year,  was  repuhlished  in 
London,  and  translated  into  French  and  Dutch. 
Among  tiie  writings  of  Washington  Irving, 
hb  associate  in  the  authorship  of  **  Salma- 
gundi," are  numerous  short  tales,  hut  none  of 
uiem  can  properly  he  called  novels.  For  many 
years  James  Tenimore  Cooper  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  American  novelist.  His  novels 
were  published  at  intervals  from  1821  to  1850, 
and  aescribe  life  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 
The  best  of  them  are  "  The  Spy,"  "  The  Red 
Rover,"  "The  Pilot,"  and  the  Leatherstock- 
ing  series,  in  which  a  single  character  is  re- 
produced in  different  ages  of  his  career,  asso- 
datmg  and  warring  with  the  abori^ea,  re- 
treating before  advancing  civilization,  and 
leading  a  eavage  life  with  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  lliey  deal  with  the  peculiar 
characters  and  scenery  of  America,  with  In- 
dians and  pioneers,  and  have  therefore  been 
partioularly  esteemed  by  Europeans.  William 
Gilmore  Bimms  is,  after  Oooper,  the  most  volu- 
minous American  novelist  His  scenes  aro 
chiefly  in  the  southern  ata^  and  several  of  hvi 
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romaiuMs  are  fonnd^  on  eyeuts  <^  Indian  and 
revolutionAiy  histoiy.  He  exoeh  in  vivid  and 
rhetorioal  deaoription.  The  novela  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  diaplaj  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
geidns.  In  dehoaoj  and  intenaitj  of  p^oho- 
k)gioal  oharacterizationa,  in  mastery  of  tne  emo- 
tions of  ffailt  and  indght  into  the  sterner  qnal- 
itiea  of  ue  New  England  people^  and  in  rich- 
ness and  precision  of  stjle,  he  has  no  superior. 
The  most  extensively  popular  work  of  fiction 
ever  produced  in  any  oountrv  was  the  ^^  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin''  (1862)  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  within  a  year  was  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  How  £ur  its  success  was 
due  to  artistic  ment,  and  how  &r  to  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  which  it  treated,  has  been 
a  matter  of  diipute  among  critics.  Among 
other  novels  issued  between  the  successes  of 
Paulding  and  llrs.  Btowe  are  the  powerful  tales 
of  Richard  H.  Dana,  contained  in  the  '^Idle 
Man;"  the  Italian  romance  of  ^'Monaldi," by 
Allston;  graphic  stories  of  western  life  and 
adventure  by  Flint,  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Eirkland ; 
*^  Horseshoe  Robinson,"  **Bwallow  Bam,"  and 
*'  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  delineations  of  western  and 
southern  scenery  and  history,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy ; 
Dr.  Bird's  Mexican  romances;  sketches  of  New 
York  sodety,  by  Hofihum  and  Cornelius  Ma- 
thews; Williun  Ware's  reproductions  of  clas- 
sical and  early  Christian  history  in  **  Zenobia," 
««Probu8,"and  ''Julian;"  Mrs.  Child's  Greek 
tale  of  ''  PhUothea;"  Judd's  <'  Marsaret,"  the 
best  of  his  stories  of  New  England  life;  the 
earlier  and  more  effective  noveb  of  John  Neal ; 
the  satirical  ''Peter  Schlemihl  in  America" 
of  George  Wood ;  the  "St  Leger"  of  Richard 
B.iamball;  the  "LadyAlice'^  and  "Alban" 
of  J.  y.  Huntington;  and  the  domestic  tales  of 
Miss  0.  M.  Sedgwick,  Maria.  J.  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigoumey,  Elixabeth  Cakes  Smith,  and 
the  Misses  Warner.  They  have  since  been 
published  in  unprecedented  numbers,  in  many 
cases  anonymously,  often  obtaining  a  large 
though  ephemeral  sale.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessftil  was  the  "  Lamplighter,"  by  Maria  Cum- 
mins. Other  popular  novelists  are  Caroline 
Chesebro'.  Mrs.  Enmia  D.  K  N.  Southworth, 
Caroline  Lee  Hents,  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Augusta 
J.  Evans,  and  the  writer  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  Marion  Harland.  The  "  Prtrfessor's  Story  " 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  an  admirable 
and  peculiar  development  of  this  species  of 
Mteniure,  in  which  the  plot  yields  m  impor- 
tance to  characterixation  and  philosophic  and 
humorous  monologue.  "  The  my  Path"  and 
"Miss  Gilbert's  Career  "  by  J.  G.  Holland,  are 
q[>irited  delineations  of  New  England  charac- 
ter and  history,  while  the  "Trumps"  of  G. 
W.  Curtis  treats  of  society  in  New  York.*— In 
FraiM)e,  the  rdgn  of  pastoral  and  heroic  ro- 
mances was  succeedea  by  an  inundation  of 
oriental  tales,  e^fUei  da  fit^  and  tayapf  ima- 
ginairei^  the  principal  writers  of  which  were 
Perrault,  the  countess  d'Aulnoy,  Galland  (who 
translated  the  "Arabian  Nights"),  Petit  de  la 
Oroix,  and  Le  Sage.    This  q»eciea  of  liter*- 


ture  was  binrlesq[ued  in  tbe  Mrj  tdsa  of  Oo«l 
Hamilton.  The  greatest  Ynidk  wmSk^  d 
the  18th  century  was  Le  Sage,  whose  OU  Stm 
has  perhaps  been  only  km  wMely  popokr 
than  "Don  Qnixote^"  and  has  been  mnncd 
to  contain  more  useful  knowledge  than  80  sci- 
entific and  moral  treatises,  "u  is  a  wori:," 
says  Scott,  "  which  renders  the  reader  plessBi 
with  himself  and  with  n^inVi^  •  where  ftohs 
are  placed  before  him  in  the  light  of  foDifli 
rather  than  vices;  and  wheee  misfortanis  sra 
so  interwoven  with  the  ludicrous  that  we  Is^gh 
in  the  very  act  of  sympathizing  with  then. 
All  is  rendered  divertinff,  both  the  crioMssad 
the  retribution  which  followB  theou**  Ksslj 
contemporary  with  him  were  Marivmn,  cm  d 
the  fiiyt  to  abandon  romantic  extrsraganoe^  bit 
whose  style  is  int<rferab]y  tedioua  and  affedcl : 
Provost,  who  gave  a  tragic  gloom  and  giandtif 
to  his  novels;  Mme.  de  Tendn,  anthoress  d 
tender  and  delicate  love  storiea;  the  yoof- 
er  Cr^billon,  who,  according  to  D'Alanbot, 
"  draws  with  a  graceful  and  lust  penofl  the  it* 
finement  the  uades,  and  the  graees  of  cv 
vices;"  Voltaire,  whose  novela  were  dmapni 
with  gay  irony  to  illustrate  and  enforce  cfia- 
ions;  and  Bousseau,  whose  elooueDt  roKmcM 
€fjidie  and  Anile  contain  his  tDOoriea  dhm, 
society,  education,  and  religion.  Tlie  degeav^ 
acy  of  French  society  Mtpears  in  the  ooc 
and  feebler  novels  of  Louvet,  Ln  Gka, 
Restif  de  la  §retonne.  A  better  taste  ~ 
with  Bemardin  de  St  Rerre.  and  was 
tained  by  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  Cottin,  sii 
Mme.  de  StafiL  The  principal  snbsegotTit 
French  novelists  are  Frederic  6o«]i£  Victor 
Hugo,  Balzac,  Alexandre  Dumas,  father  sal 
son,  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vi^j,  AMoan 
Karr,  Yitet,  M^rim^  Paul  de  Kodc,  ia^ 
Sue,  and  About.  A  species  of  i^ysiologieil 
romance,  forming  what  has  been  cnUed  Is  Ut^ 
Urature  arutale^  has  recently  been  brondbt  lB^ 
ward  bv  Flaubert  and  Feydean.  The  ¥imk 
romantic  literature  of  the  present  ceatan; 
though  di^laying  remarkable  abilitj,  abwii 
in  strange  conoens,  wild  suggestiona,  extiir»> 
gant  scenes,  and  overwrought  sentiments.— h 
Spain  no  book  of  chivalry  was  written,  and  Inr 
were  reprinted,  after  the  ^pearanee  of  '^Dsa 
Quixote"  in  1606.  This  work  failed  of  te- 
pearing  with  the  romances  wbidk  it  explodei, 
m  consequence  of  its  deeper  idea  of  the  con- 
test between  imagination  and  reality.  Iti  two 
characters,  one  a  lofty  but  oraaed  Ideafirt,  tkt 
other  a  sturdy  materialist,  wander  togethsr  ia 
quest  of  adventures.  The  former  trsBifcf 
windmills  into  gianta,  inna  into  castk^  mi 
galley  slaves  into  oppressed  gentlemen;  wkik 
tiie  latter  with  unconsdoua  hmnor  trawriitfi 
them  all  into  the  plain  prose  of  tradu  Iha 
story  combines  the  extremes  of  the  kfty  aai 
the  vulgar,  the  pathetic  and  the  hdicroa^  ia 
human  life.  Prose  pastm^  were  the  first  to 
succeed  the  romances  of  diivalry,  as  in  ottv 
countries,  and  were  themselvea  supplanted  If 
tales  in  the  ffueto  piear«$e$f  or  in  the  a^ef 
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TOgiies.  Grave  and  historicil  fiotion  did  not 
appear  with  noteworthy  merits  till  the  reign 
of  Philip  IL,  the  ^rst  proper  historical  romanoe 
being  Hita^s  ''Civil  Wars  of  Granada,''  which 
contains  adndrable  delineations  of  the  manners 
and  ceremonies  of  the  time.  The  tendency  of 
Booh  works,  however,  to  represent  the  Moors 
in  romantic  and  attractive  colors  never  met 
with  favor  in  Spain,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.  historical  fictions  ahnost  disappeared 
for  more  than  a  oentnrj,  and  never  afterward 
obtained  hi^  renown.  Bat  short  stories  or 
tales  were  more  popolar  in  the  16th  and  17th 
oentaries,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  native 
origin  and  little  affected  by  oriental  or  Italian 
infloences.  Villegas,  Timoneda,  Figneroa,  Bar- 
badillo,  and  many  others  coltivated  this  style 
with  saccess.  The  Oigarralm  de  ToMo  (1624), 
by  Tellez,  was  the  first  of  nomerons  collections 
of  stories  recited  at  or  pertaining  to  social  en- 
tertainments. Allegori<Md  or  satirical  tales  were 
common,  the  best  being  those  of  Santos  (about 
1700).  Romantic  fiction  in  Spain  was  alike 
remarkable  for  its  early  splendor  and  its  early 
decay.  It  was  at  the  height  of  its  fflory  be- 
fore the  age  of  pastoral  romance  in  ot£er  conn- 
tries;  and  from  the  time  of  its  decline  it  has 
been  of  little  acoonnt,  thongh  translations  of 
the  best  foreign  novels  are  highly  esteemed. 
— ^Italy  has  been  nnsnrpassed  in  the  number  of 
her  novelists.  From  Boccaccio  to  Gozzi  (1818- 
1786)  the  Italian  novels  were  only  short  tales 
of  gallantry  or  comic  adventure,  with  little 
development  of  plot,  character,  or  sentiment, 
written  in  an  affected  and  pompous  s^le.  Ban- 
dello,  Ointio,  and  Maochiavelli  {Beipkeffor)  are 
almost  the  only  names  of  special  note.  Several 
longer  tales  were  produced  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century^  only  one  of  which,  the  Ul- 
time  leUere  di  Jaeop^  OrUi^  by  Ugo  Foscolo, 
attained  td^h  repute.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
€to^e's  Wertker^  the  author  bewailing  at  once 
his  misfortunes  in  love  and  the  calamities  of 
his  country.  The  best  Itslian  romance  is  the 
Jh^mmd  tpoii  of  ICanxoni,  admirable  for  its 
simplicity  and  vivacity.  Rosini,  Gantu,  ChrossL 
Tonmiaseo,  Belmonte,  Aceglio,  GuernuEd,  and 
Bersezio  are  the  principal  subsequent  novelists. 
The  scenes  of  many  of  thehr  productions  belong 
to  medisval  Itslian  history. — German  prose 
fiotibn  had  little  that  was  original  or  peculiar 
till  the  Utter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The 
prlnoipsl  cycle  of  earlier  romances  were  the 
nomerous  hnitations  of  '*  Robinson  Orusoe,*'  of 
which  Dis  Imd  Fekenberg  was  the  best  Hls- 
toricil  romances,  novels  of  real  life,  novels 
marked  by  particular  tendendes  reelecting  art, 
literature,  or  so<»ety,  and  especiaUy  imsgina- 
tive  and  poetical  tales,  have  been  common 
dace  the  revivsl  of  this  literature  about  the 
time  id  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  romances  of 
Wleland,  though  diffiose  and  didactic,  were  ad- 
mired for  their  semi-Greek,  semi-Parisian  tone. 
Aaguit  Lafontaine  succeeded  in  sentimental 
descriptions  of  common  and  domestic  life: 
Wetxel,  Mailer,  Schulz,  and  Hippel  illustrated 


the  comic  side  of  family  trials  and  Joys ;  and 
Richter  endeavored  to  combine  the  En^ish 
humor  of  Sterne  with  German  sentiment,  and 
is  remarkable  for  his  rich  and  eccentric  style. 
Heck,  Fouqu6,  Hoffinann,  Brentano,  Chamisso, 
Apel,  and  Amim  were  the  principal  novelists 
of  the  romantic  school,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  mediiBvsl  legends  and  mystical  views. 
Chivalric  romances  were  revived  by  Gramer, 
Spiess,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber,  who  ri- 
valled Mrs.  Raddiffe  in  the  enginery  of  terror. 
Popular  legendary  tales  {VolhmdJreken)  con- 
stitute a  special  department  of  German  fiction ; 
and  while  the  romantic  school  treated  the  tra- 
ditional groundwork  with  earnestness  and  ap- 
parent belief^  Mnsaus  employed  it  only  for  pur- 
poses of  drollery  or  of  fanciful  and  grotesque 
description.  The  novels  of  Heinse  aim  to 
invest  sensuality  with  the  graces  of  art  The 
WUhelm  Jftfwter  of  Goethe  18  the  most  eminent 
example  of  the  art  and  culture  novel,  with 
great  merits  at  least  for  its  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  the  highest  topics  of  literature  and 
art  Among  female  novelists  Fanny  Tamow, 
the  baroness  de  la  Motte-Fouqu6,  Johanna 
Schopenhauer,  Henrietta  Hanke,  the  countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  and  Garoline  Pichler  are  promi- 
nent The  novels  of  Kruse  are  at  the  head  of 
a  class  of  Ktimmal-OteehickUn^  the  plot  oon- 
risting  in  the  discovery  of  guilt  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  The  Michad  KohlAaas  of  Kleist 
is  a  remarkable  historical  romance,  and  accord- 
ing to  Goethe  "brings  prominently  into  view 
a  dissonant  principle  in  nature,  with  which 
poetry  ought  not  to  meddle,  with  which  it 
cannot  recondle  itself^  let  the  handling  of  the 
matter  be  never  so  ezquisite.*^  Other  mstoricsl 
romancers  were  Yon  Tromlitz,  Spindler,  KOnig^ 
MOgge,  and  the  Norwegian  Steffens.  Among 
contemporary  novelists.  Auerbach,  Gutzkow, 
and  Freytag  are  pretoiinent  for  thdr  delinea- 
tions of  society  in  its  real  and  living  features; 
the  historical  romance  is  best  represented  by 
Wilibald  Alexis  (Wilhehn  H&ring);  and  Gott- 
fried and  Johanna  Kinkel  excel  in  the  depart- 
ment of  brief  and  humorous  tales. — ^Among 
the  most  important  novels  in  other  languages 
are  those  in  Danish  bv  Hans  Ohristian  Ander- 
sen, and  in  Swedish  by  Fredrika  Bremer  and 
Madame  Garlen.— See  Dunlop,  "History  of 
Fiction''  (8d  ed.,  London,  1848);  WolfE;  AUge- 
meins  Oe$ekiekte  dm  Boman»  (Sd  ed.,  Jena. 
1850);  and  Masscm,  ''British  Novelists  and 
their  Styles''  (London  and  Boston,  1859). 

KOvELLO,  QhULL  Ahastasia,  Countess 
GigLiucd,  an  fndish  sinser,  bom  in  London, 
June  10, 1818.  She  is  a  danighter  of  Vincenxo 
Novello,  an  English  musical  composer  of  Italian 
descent,  bom  in  London  in  1781,  whose  com- 
pos^ons.  particularly  those  of  sacred  music, 
ei\|oy  a  high  reputation.  She  completed  her 
musical  education  in  Paris,  and  maae  her  first 
public  appearance  at  a  concert  in  Windsor  in 
1888.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  hivited  her  to 
spend  some  time  at  Leipdc,  fund  she  also  gave 
nerformances  in  Beriin,  Vienna,  and  St  Peters- 
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btirg;  andL  after  baying  perfonned  in  opera  at 
Padna  as  Demiramis,  and  in  other  Italian  cities, 
she  i^peared  on  her  retnm  to  England  in  1848 
as  prima  donna  in  the  Drorj  Lane  tiieatre,  and 
has  since  remained  a  great  favorite  in  English 
operas  and  concerts.  In  1848  she  married 
Oonnt  Giglincci,  and  resumed  her  performances 
in  1850.  -  From  1854  to  185T  she  was  attached 
to  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  made  her  last  public 
appeariance  in  London,  Nov.  21, 1800,  on  re- 
tinnff  to  priyate  life. 

NOVELS  (NaceUa  OmitUutume$).  See  Ciyil 
Law,  Tol.  V.  p.  275. 

NOVEMBER  (Lat  nowm,  nine),  the  11th 
month  of  our  year,  and  the  Sfth  of  the  Roman 
when  their  calendar  was  first  fonnded.  It  was 
one  of  the  10  months  of  the  year  of  Romnlns, 
and  consisted  originally  of  80  days,  which  nam- 
ber  was  afterward  dumged  to  29,  probably  by 
the  decemvirs.  JnHns  Gfidsar  ^ve  it  81,  bat 
Aagnstas  restored  it  to  its  original  number. 
By  the  heathen  Saxons  it  was  called  Blot-mo- 
nath,  because  in  this  month  ihey  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  the  cattle  that  they  slew.  It  corre- 
nK>nds  to  parts  of  Marheshvan  and  Kislev  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar,  and  to  the  end  of  Bm- 
maire  and  the  greater  part  of  Frimaire  of  the 
French  revolutionary  calendar. 

NOVGOROD,  a  N.  W.  government  of  Euro- 

5ean  Russia,  bounded  by  Olonetz,  Vologda, 
aroslav,  l^ver,  Pskov,  and  St.  Petersburg,  be- 
tween lat.  sr  and  62""  N.,  and  long.  80"* 
and  40''  E. j  area.  46,888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
812,464.  It  is  divided  into  10  districts,  and 
contains,  beside  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
the  towns  of  Staraya  Russa,  Valdai,  and  Tikh- 
Tin.  The  principaa  rivers  are  the  Mflta,  which 
enters  the  ffovemment  from  Tver,  flows  N.  W.. 
and  falls  mto  Lake  Hmen;  the  Lovat  and 
Pola,  which  fall  into  the  same  lake;  the 
Volkhov,  which  flows  from  that  lake  into 
the  Ladc^  canal;  the  Sheksna  and  Mologa, 
tributaries  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Sias  and 
Busha,  which  fall  into  Lake  Ladoga.  There 
are  8  large  lakes,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
'  are  the  Bielo  Ozero  (white  lake)  in  the  N.,  about 
25  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad,  and  Lake  nmen  in 
the  S.  W.,  26  m.  long  and  16  m.  broad.  In  the 
S.  W.  the  Valdai  hills  enter  from  the  province 
of  Pskov,  and  stretch  N.  E.  They  are  a  lime- 
stone range,  nowhere  more  than  1,000  feet  high. 
The  sur»oe  of  Novgorod  is  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  granite  bowlders,  though 
there  is  no  granite  in  titu  within  the  province, 
nor  in  any  of  those  inmiediately  a^joinmg.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  generid  flfU;,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  being  covered  with  li^es  and 
marshes.  The  soil  of  the  N.  portion  is  for  the 
most  part  swampy  and  of  a  poor  quality,  but  in 
the  S.  it  is  good  and  prodqctive.  The  dimate 
is  cold,  and  the  winter  lasts  from  November 
to  May.  There  are  large  forests  of  pine,  flr, 
birch,  alder,  and  elm.  The  principal  crops  are 
rye,  barley,  oat&  flax,  and  hemp.  The  forests 
flJFord  shelter  to  larffe  numbers  of  wild  animals ; 
and  the  lAea  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 


iith^  which  form  a  oonmderabk  aitide  «f  cb- 
port  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Monov.  hoa, 
coal,  and  salt  are  found ;  and"  lunestone,  sand 
stone,  and  gypsum  are  very  abundsiit.  Mun. 
&ctures  ana  teade  are  both  of  litde  importiBN^ 
— ^NovooBon,  or  Novoobod^Vslikoi  (GtmI 
Novgorod),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Uie  xirer 
Volkhov,  near  the  point  wh««  it  msoM  fron 
Lake  Ilmen,  108  m.  S.  S.  K  from  StPfltn- 
burg ;  pop.  about  1 9,000.  It  stands  on  a  pUn 
about  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  n4 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  loVbm^ 
which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  wooden  bridge  up- 
ported  on  granite  pillars.  The  town  is  |n- 
erally  ill  built,  and  the  porti<m  on  tha  ngbt 
bank  of  the  river  has  street^  which  in  msj 
places  are  overgrown  with  gra^  aod  m 
nearly  all  unpaved.  The  oihet  por^  ii  sor- 
rounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  oom^tm 
the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  within  wkioh  u  ihit 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  after  ihe  model 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  There  an  SI 
other  ihurches,  and  several  monasteries,  lite 
manufactures  are  not  of  much  importanee,  asd 
consist  of  sail  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  candki, 
and  vinegar.  There  is  a  trade  in  flax,  con, 
and  hemp,  carried  on  chiefly  with  fit  Fe^ 
burg.  Novgorod  is  one  of  the  most  aaaent 
towns  in  Bussia,  and  was  founded  in  the  iA 
century  by  the  Slavi,  who  estahliahed  hen 
the  original  foundation  of  the  Bnnanmah 
archy,  the  seat  of  which  was  afterward  re- 
moved to  Kiev.  In  the  12tii  centaI7Ko^ 
gorod  became  an  independent  repnUio  under 
a  hereditary  magistrate  of  linuted  potir- 
The  territory  of  this  state  extended  as  ftrit 
Siberia  on  the  K  and  Livonia  on  the¥.  ft 
had  an  extensive  trade ;  one  of  the  earliest  fte- 
tories  Of  the  Hanseatic  league  waa  istahlalMd 
at  Novgorod,  and  its  ftdrs  were  resorted  te  If 
traders  from  all  the  neighboring  coantriesL  h 
the  15th  century  the  population  was  400,000; 
but  in  1477  its  independence  and  vntf^^ 
were  destroyed  by  Ivan  VasDevitch  L 

NOVICE,  a  candidate  for  adnuedon  latoi 
religious  order  who  has  Jiot  yet  taken  tiie  ron 
but  ia  passing  through  a  period  of  probatioD 
designed  to  ^  his  vocation.  Novicea  iMuir 
wear  the  dress  of  the  order,  with  pezh^NKV^ 
distinguishing  xnark^  as  in  certain  of  theflMj 
hoods,  in  which  their  veils  are  wlute  iHtcid 
of  black,  and  are  subject  to  the  mles aadfitf 
authority  of  the  superiors.  They  are  pW 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer  ot  tibe  ooaTOi, 
called  the  master  or  mistress  of  novioei^^w* 
duty  it  is  to  examine  their  characters  iDdn- 
ness  for  the  religioua  state,  and  to  ttyW" 
strength  by  exposing  them  to  tiie  Bost  kp^ 
obstacles  to  perseverance  which  thQrare  wT 
to  encounter  in  the  order.  The  pariod  rf  FJ* 
bation,  called  the  novitiate  or  novioeah^  ^ 
be,  accordhig  to  the  council  of  Trent,  atW 
a  year,  and  it  is  often  longer. 

NOX  (Gr.  NvO,  in  Greek  and  Romany 
thology,  the  goddess  of  night  the  dai#» 
of  Ohaoaand  sister  of.£rebQs  (Darkness),  •>«' 


KOXUBEE 

aeeordin^  to  the  Heslodio  theogony,  one  of  the 
^vj  first  created.beings.  By  her  brother  Ere- 
bus she  became  the  mother  of  ^ther  and  He- 
mera  (Day),  and  is  said  to  have  giren  birth 
withoQt  any  hoaband  to  Thanatos  (Death), 
Dreams,  Momua,  the  Hesperides,  Nemesis,  dec. 
In  later  poets  she  is  merdy  the  personification 
of  the  darkness  of  night  She  is  represented 
S8  a  winged  goddess,  oovered  with  a  dark,  star- 
spanned  robe,  or  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot 
locomDanied  by  the  stars,  and  holding  in  her 
anns  the  gods  of  sleep  and  death  as  two  boys. 

NOXUBEE,  an  E.  oo.  of  Miss^  bordering  on 
Alabama,  and  interseoted  by  Noxubee  rirer; 
area  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,299,  in- 
dading,  11,823  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
Borfiuse  and  an  excellent  soiL .  The  productions 
in  1860  wei^e  895,718  bushela  of  Indian  corn, 
96,084  of  sipeet  potatoes,  and  12,555  bales  of 
ootton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
3  tanneries,  2S  churches,  and  894  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  Mobile  ana  Ohio  rail- 
road passes  through  the  ci^ital,  Kaoon. 

NOTES,  Gbobqb  Bapall,  D.D.,  an  American 
Sirine,  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  6, 
1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Hiarvard  coUege  in 
1818,  studied  uieology  at  the  divinity  school 
in  Cambridge,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1822, 
ind  beuu^  appointed  tutor  in  Harvard  in  1825, 
remained  in  that  office  two  years.  He  was 
iien  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Brookfield, 
\tsM^  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  church 
it  Peter^am^  Mass.  In  1889  he  received  from 
9ar?ard  college  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1840  waa  chosen  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew 
ind  other  oriental  languagea,  and  Dexter  lec- 
nrer  on  biblical  literature.  His  services  in 
his  office  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Uvinity  school,  though  for  a  portion  of  the 
ime,  in  oom&ection  with  other  professors,  he 
las  officiated  aa  college  chaplain  and  preacher, 
lis  published  works  have  been  chieny  in  the 
lepartment  of  Hebrew  philology,  including 
lew  tran^ationa  of  the  book  of  Job  (1887),  the 
Psahtts,  the  Propheta  (8  vob.  12mo.),  and  Ftov- 
•rhs,  JScdedaatea,  and  Oantides  a846).  Dr. 
foyes  haa  aJao  published  several  occasional 
ermons  and  nomeroua  articlea  in  the  ^^Ohris- 
ian  Examiner,^'  has  edited  a  series  of  theologi- 
al  essays  from  varioua  authors,  and  prepaid 
Hebrew  reader. 

NUBIA,  a  name  siven  to  the  countriea  on 
Dd  around  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  between 
^t  and  Abyssinia  on  the  N.  and  8.,  and  the 
led  sea  and  the  great  desert  and  Nigritia  on  the 
L  and  W.;  pop.  about  200,000.  The  word  Nubia 
very  indefinitely  used,  however,  being  applied 
f  some  geo^aphers  to  a  mnch  less  extent  of 
>ontry,  and  even  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
irritory  E.  of  the  Nile,  while  the  nativea  call 
ke  small  tract  between  Derr  and  Dongola  alone 
ooba,  or  Wady-el-Nooba.  Within  the  limits 
>ove  defined,  it  extends  between  lat  11*  and 
t*"  N.  and  long.  28''  and  89°  £.,  about  850  m. 
length,  and  rather  more  than  600  in  breadth ; 
comprehends  Nubia  .proper,  or  the  valjey  of 
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the  Nlle^  extendinff  from  the  limits  of  Egfpt  to 
the  8.  boundary  of  Dongola ;  the  ancient  Merod, 
the  modern  capital  of  which  is  Shendy,  and  the 
territory  of  which  may  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing alo^  the  Nile  from  Dongola  to  the  Junction 
of  the  Blue  and  White  rivers ;  and  Sennaar, 
higher  up,  to  which  seem  to  be  annexed  Eor- 
dofan  and  Taka.  Lower  Nubia  consists  chidBiy 
of  deserts,  extending  on  the  K  to  tbe  Red  sea 
and  on  the  W.  ahnost  to  the  great  Sahara,  but 
relieved  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  mountain 
ranges  of  sandstone  and  granite,  which  ap- 
proach close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  strip  oT  land  along  the  water'a 
edge.  In  some  places  the  rocks  encroach  upon 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  form  ri^ids,  the  lowest 
of  which,  called  the  first  cataract,  occurs  near  die 
fit>ntier  of  Egypt.  Upper  Nubia  is  an  elevated 
table  land,  attaining  toward  the  6.  boundaiy  a 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  are  several  mountain  chains,  which, 
instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  river,  stretch 
K  and  W.,  one  of  them  extending  to  the  Red 
sea,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches  into 
the  Nubian  deetf*t.  There  is  also  a  range  of 
hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Be&  and  among 
or  near  them  are  said  to  exist  gola  and  silver, 
though  none  of  the  attempts  to  extract  the  ore 
have  been  successful.  The  chief  geological 
formations  of  upper  Nubia  aro  granite,  quartz, 
and  mica  slate.  The  country  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  and  above 
the  second  cataract  stretches  into  vast  and 
fiartile  but  neglected  pkdns,  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured were  at  some  remote  period  reached  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Artificial  means 
of  irrigation  are  now  resorted  to,  amon^  which 
is  the  $ahiyeh  or  Persian  wheel  for  raising  the 
water  of  the  river.  The  W.  bank  appefur^  to 
have  been  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  pros* 
perity,  but  the  K,  being  the  more  easily  water- 
ed, is  now  more  cultivated. — The  climate  of 
Nubia  is  very  hot,  but  upon  the  whole  not  un- 
healthy. Small  pox  is  the  only  epidemic  of  the 
country,  the  plague  being  hardly  known.  Rain 
does  not  fall  m  ttie  lower  district,  but  in  upper 
Nubia  there  are  plentiful  showers  from  March 
to  Mav.  The  prmcipal  crops  are  durra,  barley, 
^rencn  beans,  lentils,  and  watermelons.  Two 
and  occasionally  three  harvests  are  reaped  in 
the  year.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  everywh^e, 
and  is  the  principal  luxury  of  the  people.  Ani- 
mal food  ia  seldom  used.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  made  frx)m  dates,  and  a  sort  of  beer  from  durra. 
Though  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  many  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  pahns  are  the  only  trees  culti- 
vated. The  trees  growing  near  the  desert  are 
mostly  acacias,  tamarisks,  and  date  and  doum 
palms.  Oows^  sheep,  goatfli  bufElEdoes,  oxen, 
and  a  few  camel?,  are  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  Nubians.  In  the  K  mountains  gazellea 
are  found.  Dongola  has  a  fine  breed  of  horses. 
Hyenas  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  monkeys  in  the  mountain  ranges. 
Orocodiles  and  hlpp<»>otami  are  found  in  the 
Nile.    Fish  are  tii^en  in  nets  about  the  neigh- . 
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borhood  of  tlie  cataracts.  The  women  weave 
coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  date  tree  thej  form  mats  and 
bowls.  These  are  the  onJy  mannfaotnres,  and 
every  thing  else  is  imported  from  Egypt 
About  80  tons  of  dates  are  annnally  exported ; 
beside  which,  grun,  ivorj,  mask,  ebony,  leeches, 
caSeey  and  honey  come  from  tne  S.  and  8.  K 
part  of  the  conntry.  Barckhardt  calculated  the 
number  of  slaves  sold  annually  in  the  market 
of  Shendy  at  about  5,000,  of  whom  1,500  are 
for  the  Egyptian  and  2,000  for  the  Arabian 
market,  and  the  rest  are  purchased  by  the 
Bedouins.  A  caravan  travels  twice  a  year 
from  Mabass  to  Cairo  with  slaves. — ^The  inhabi- 
tants are  a  handsome  mulatto  race,  of  dark 
brown  complexion,  bold,  frank,  cheerful,  and 
morally  much  superior  to  the  Egyptians.  They 
live  in  low  huts  built  of  mud  or  loose  stones, 
roofed  with  durra  straw ;  the  houses  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  villages  are  however  better  built 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Kubia 
is  the  extensive  monumental  ruins  that  stand 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  most  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  Some  of 
these  temples  are  of  very  ancient  date,  extend- 
ing back  to  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  About 
15  m.  above  the  first  cataract  are  the  remains 
of  a  temple  dedicated,  according  to  the  Greek 
inscription  over  the  entrance,  by  Ptolemy 
Philometer  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  to  Isis  and 
other  deities.  Some  of  the  temples  fhrther  up 
the  river  are  ornamented  by  many  columns, 
colossal  figures,  and  statues  of  from  10  to  16 
feet  in  height;  and  at  one  an  avenue  of  16 
sphinxes  leads  from  the  bank  of  the  Kile  to 
the  temple. — ^The  name  Nubia  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  word  nob 
or  ntth^  signifying  gold,  lent  an  appellation  to 
those  coimtries  whence  the  precious  metal  was 
brought.  In  the  early  Greek  and  R(»nan  writ- 
ers there  is  occasional  mention  of  Nubia,  but 
no  particular  information  concerning  it  The 
emperor  Diocletian  gave  up  to  the  Nubn  or 
Nnbataa  a  strip  of  land  above  the  first  cataract, 
on  condition  of  their  preventing  the  Ethiopians 
and  Blemmyea  from  attacking  I^ypt  When 
the  Moslems  invaded  Egypt  in  the  7Ui  century, 
th^  found  settied  here  a  powerful  Christian 
nation  called  Noubas,  whose  ci^ital  was  at 
Don^la.  According  to  an  Arab  writer,  thev 
consisted  of  two  di^ct  races,  both  of  which 
came  originally  fh>m  Yemen ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  two  languages  are  spoken,  though 
the  inhabitants  difiTer  fhnn  one  another  in  no 
other  important  particular.  They  remained 
tributary  to  their  Arab  conquerors,  though 
fi^uentiy  revolting  and  as  often  subdued,  until 
the  14th  century,  when  the  power  of  the  king 
of  Bonffola,  who  with  all  his  ostensible  allegi- 
ance to  I^gypt  had  been  virtually  independent, 
seems  to  have  been  broken;  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
invaded  the  territory  in  ffreat  numbers,  Christi- 
anity became  extinct,  and  many  petty  Moham- 
medan states,  amcmg  which  were  Sukkot,  Ma- 
hass^  Dongola,  and  Berber,  sprang  np^  each  under 


itsownchiefl  In  18S1  Mehemet Afi,th»|idii 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  expedition  against  M\m^ 
overcame  the  principal  states^  and  finally  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  &r  as  the  frootimof 
Abyssinia.  Ever  since  that  period  the  cooi- 
try  has  remained  in  subjecti<m  to  the  EgTptai 
pashas. 
NUDIBRANCHIATES,  an  order  of  a/tw 

e>d  mollusks,  whose  gills  are  exposed.  (8m 
OLLUSKB.) 

NUECIB,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  fin 
gulf  of  Mexico^  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Kmm 
river;  area  estimated  at  5,500  sq.  m.;  pop.iB 
1868, 1,016,  ofwhom  98  were  abvea.  Betwm 
the  mainland  and  the  Isla  del  Padre,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the  coast,  ii  tttt 
Lagnna  del  Madre.  Corpus  Christi  Wy  b  oa 
the  N.  E.  comer,  and  the  county  is  indented  W 
other  bays  and  lagoons.  These  wafers  tmm 
fish  an^  oysters  in  abundance.  It  has  an  va^ 
lating  but  neariy  level  surface,  and  the  so9  iia  , 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  fertile.  The  ceiBty 
is  excellentiy  adapted  to  the  rainng  of  ihc^ 
Capital,  Comis  ChristL 

mJEYA  GUATEMALA.    BeeGviRXAU. 

NUEVOLEON.    SeeNEwLmv. 

NUISANCE  (formeriy  written  imam ;  bv 
Fr.  notaufnee^  naywunce^  fh>m  ntMf,  modcta 
Fr.  nvtftf,  to  injure;  Lat  noettwuxtwrn^  bm 
noeeOy  annoyance,  any  thing  that  werteth  kvt» 
inconvenience,  or  damage^.  Nuisance  tumd 
be  well  defined  in  specific  terms.  Not  oalj 
are  the  rights  which  it  affects  tiiemsdves  ndnr 
indefinite,  but,  including  as  the  offcnee  doei 
both  private  and  public  ii^uries,  it  is  9fM 
as  well  to  those  immediate  wrongs  to  insrid- 
uals  which  can  hardly  be  distinguisbed  frm 
trespass,  as  to  thoee  remote  offences  agiint 
the  public  order  and  welfitre  in  which  no  one 
member  of  the  community  can  show  greitir 
damage  than  any  other.  More  than  t£b,  Ite 
offence  of  nuiaaoce  ia  rarelv  direct  and  if 
gressive,  but  the  ii\|urv  in  which  it  eoansti  ii 
rather  the  consequential  than  the  imnedatt 
effect  of  the  wrong  act — ^A  ftmiBar  dinaoa 
of  nuisances  is  that  into  public  or  eoauaoa 
and  private.  The  former,  says  BLackstone,  vf 
thoee  which  affect  the  pubHc  and  are  aa  a- 
noyance  to  the  king's  subjects,  for  whidi  rcaioa 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  dass  of  polie 
wrongs.  Private  nuisance  may  be  defined  ai 
any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  6i 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  anotbff, 
as  wnen  one  projects  tiie  eaves  <^  hii  ovb 
building  over  the  roof  of  that  of  his  nei^ia; 
or  stops  his  ancient  lights ;  or  the  mmM 
may  affect  incorporeal  here^taraenta»  as  vImi 
one  ploughs  up  the  road  in  whith  I  bait  a 
right  of  way  across  another's  land.  ItwiDte 
seen  that  these  illustrations  of  prirata  ad- 
sance  approach  very  nearly  to  the  oAoe* 
of  trespass.  Of  the  first  indeed,  Blsdotoai 
expressly  says  it  is  a  species  of  treipaai^  lor 
eu^u$  Mt  ao/itm,  ejtt$  mt  v»fus  adcmhtm^he  who 
possesses  the  land  possesses  also  that  whidiii 
above  it;  andthelastistheoaseof  infriagca** 
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of  aTi^lrUel^tllOll|^llotoorpoT•iLit  jet 
deirir  detenniiMd.  Yet,  howeyer  miioii  cas^ 
HIm  tti606  inaj  resemble  treepaae  and  differ 
Drom  imblie  mdeaiioei  thej  oannot  be  ranked 
with  tae  (ormer,  for  the/  laok  aome  of  its  tech- 
nieal  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  direct  ap* 
pHeation  of  force,  which  is  the  criterion  of 
MSB ;  and  th^maj  be  well  enon^  ranked 
I  the  latter,  becaase  the/  have  so  much  in 
laon  with  it  Nnisance,  then,  whether 
priyate  or  pnblio,  is  rather  a  tortious  than  a 
criminal  act.  It  is  not  oommitted  with  force, 
«iliMr  aetoal  or  implied.  The  ii\jnrj  of  it  arises 
ratfier  from  misuse  of  one's  own,  than  from 
abose  of  or  aggression  on  another^s  ri^t ;  and 
it  is  therefore  indirect  or  remote,  as  distin* 
gnished  from  actoal  inyasion  of  another^s  prop* 
er^.  It  wonld  be  trespass,  that  is,  a  plain  in- 
fringement otenother^s  right,  to  enter  without 
his  permission,  express  <Nr  implied,  upon  his 
Jnad  or  into  his  house ;  but  it  is  less  dear  that 
an  offMoe  has  been  committed  when  one  com- 
plains that  his  neighbor  has  ii\jored  him  bjr 
erecting  a  building  so  near  him  as  to  darken 
Jus  windows,  or  br  keeping  a  swine  yard  so 
near  as  to  lessen  his  comfortable  ei^jojment 
of  Mfo.  The  nuisance  is  bj  so  much  lees  clear 
than  the  tre^ass,  as  the  rights  which  the  com- 
plainant  sets  up  in  the  latter  cases  are  less 
Bioelj  marked  tnan  those  tangible  ones  of  cor- 
poreal propertj  which  are  invaded  bj  the 
trespass,  oo  in  respect  to  public  nuisance,  the 
offboee  consists  in  an  encroachment  on  com- 
mon righta  of  the  whole  societx,  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  determined  witii  yerj  various 
deareea  of  certain^^  If  one  obstructs  the 
psblie  highwa J,  the  case  is  dear ;  but  it  is  not 
qotte  so  evident  that  a  bowling  allejis  apubfio 
mriaancei  and  it  maj  require  a  legislative  act 
to  diow  that  to  keep  liquors  for  Mile  is  an  of- 
liBace  of  the  same  character.  The  public  wrong 
diifcrs,  too,  in  diiforent  communities.  A  knack- 
er, for  ittttance,  may  leffaUr  carrj  on  his  of- 
tesive  trade  in  an  uninhabited  tract  of  coun- 
trj,  but  he  li  guiltj  of  a  public  nuisance  if  he 
•xardses  it  in  the  mMst  of  a  town.  Indeed, 
when  aaj  one  even  of  one's  absdute  ri^^ts  di- 
ninishes  the  general  wdfiu^  it  becomes  misuse 
of  them  and  nuisance.  In  respect  to  public 
nuisance,  it  is  to  be  ftirther  observed,  that  as 
the  legldature  represents  the  whole  sodet/ 
and  is  the  particular  custodian  of  the  public 
weUhre,  no  act  which  it  authorises  can  be  de- 
dared  a  public  nuisance.  This  has  been  so  hdd 
in  re^MCt  to  rail  ways  Idd  in  the  streets  of  dties 
wader  lesislative  charters ;  and  in  Uie  case  of 
a  railroad,  the  locomotives  on  which  fri^tened 
the  horses  of  passengers  along  a  parallel  hiah- 
waj,  it  was  dedared  to  be  no  nuisance,  be- 
eanae  the  puUio  benefit  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  legislature  as  suiB- 
eient  compensation  for  the  inconvenience. 
Tet  anv  abuse  or  excess  of  the  privileges  thus 
granted,  intrudes  on  the  domain  of  public 
rights  and  is  a  nuisance  to  them.  It  may  be 
idded  here,  that  when  publio  squares  <ur  plaees 


have  been  iUegally  sold  by  the  antfaoritles,  and 
the  public  ei^oyment  has  been  obstructed  by 
the  erecti<m  of  private  buildings,  the  owners 
of  these  may  be  indicted  for  the  maintenance 
of  common  nuisances. — ^A  aood  criterion  of 
nuisance  was  suggested  by  the  court  in  a  late 
English  case  in  the  following  language:  *^  Is  the 
inoonvenience  one  of  mere  ddicacv  and  £Mti- 
diousnesB,  or  does  it  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary i^ydcd  comfort  of  human  existence,  not 
merdy  according  to  degant  or  dain^  modes 
of  living,  but  according  to  plain,  sober,  and 
simple  notions  t''  Publus  nuisances,  says  a  late 
accurate  commentator  upon  the  crimind  law 
^ish<^),  may  be  defined  as  all  those  acts  put 
forth  by  man,  which  tend  to  create  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  communis  at  large,  and  are  of 
sufSdent  msgnitude  to  require  the  interposition, 
of  the  courts.  They  are.  then,  injuries  to  that 
aggregate  of  rights  which  ccmstitntes  the  wdl- 
bemg  of  sod^.  All  acts  therefore  which 
impml  the  public  ssfety  or  hedth,  or  disturb 
the  public  convenience,  are  indictable  as  com- 
mon nuisances.  Such  acts  are  the  keeping  of 
gunpowder  in  mills  or  msgaiines  in  a  oanger- 
ous  manner,  near  the  dwdlings  of  dtixens  ot 
near  a  public  highwav,  or  carrpng  on  offendve 
trades  m  populous  places ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv that  this  affect  the  hedth;  it  is  suiBdent, 
said  Lord  Mansfidd,  if  it  lessen  the  eiijoyment 
of  life.  So  it  is  an  hidictable  offence  to  expose 
a  person  infected  with  a  contagious  disease  in 
a  public  street  With  regard  to  offendve  trades, 
it  was  formerly  hdd  to  be  the  mle  that  if  one 
had  been  for  a  long  time  carried  on  in  a  locd- 
ity  remote  frt>m  habitations,  those  who  after- 
ward came  to  dwdl  in  the  vicinity  had  no 
ground  to  c(Mnplain  of  the  nuisance.  But  a 
late  case  in  Massachusetts  holds  what  seems  to 
be  better  doctrine,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  have 
a  ri^t  to  use  his  own  land  so  as  to  render  that 
about  him  in  sny  d««ree  useless.  His  enjoy- 
ment must  have  reference  to  the  rights  of 
others,  and  be  subordinate  to  the  generd  laws 
which  have  been  devised  fw  the  common  ben- 
efit So  it  was  held  in  respect  to  a  bathing 
place  in  England.  When  it  was  urged  in  de- 
fence that  it  had  been,  time  beyond  memory, 
the  resort  of  bathers,  the  court  said  that,  the 
neighborhood  havhig  latdy  become  thiddv 
populated,  the  ancient  ei\)oyment  of  the  beaim 
must  cease ;  for  whatever  place  may  become 
the  dwelling  of  men,  there  the  laws  of  decoucy 
must  be  observed^  All  ii^juries  to  the  high- 
wav,  as  obstructions  of  it  or  narrowing  it, 
which  render  it  less  commodious  to  the  public, 
are  nuisances  at  common  law.  One  has  been 
hdd  to  be  indictable  who,  bv  exhibiting  effi- 
gies in  his  window,  attracted  such  crowds  to 
K>ok  at  them  as  to  hinder  fk'ce  peeeege  dong 
the  road.  As  it  disturbs  the  public  ofder,thst 
Ib  a  common  nuisance  whidi  corrupts  the  mor- 
als of  the  communis.  Proflsne  cursfaig  and 
swearing  in  public  is  indictable  as  a  nuisance. 
So  are  open  lewdness,  disorderly  inns,  and 
bawdy  and  gaming  houses.    In  New  York 
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•reeiloiis  of  evBtyktnd  adapted  to  sports  bar- 
ing no  nseM  end,  and  notoriously  fitted  up 
and  oontinned  with  a  view  to  make  profit  for 
the  owner,  are  declared  to  be  nuisances*  6nch 
an  establisbment  is  a  bowling  alley,  kept  for 
gun  or  hire,  even  tbongb  gambling  in  it  were 
expressly  prohibited,  'mt  keeping  a  billiard 
room  wit^ont  allowing  any  noise  to  disturb  the 
neighborhood,  and  wiQiout  allowing  any  bets  in 
the  game,  is  not  indictable. — ^The  remedies  for 
nuisances  vary  with  the  character  of  the  injury. 
In  the  law  the  remedy  is  always  a^jnsted  to  the 
wrong.  For  a  private  wrong  there  is  a  private 
remedy  by  civil  suit,  and  for  a  public  wrong  a 
public  remedy  by  indictment ;  but  never  a  pri- 
vate action  for  a  public  mischief,  nor  a  public 
prosecution  for  a  private  ii^ury.  Compensation 
for  a  private  nuisance  is  sought  therefore  by 
private  action ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  public  nui- 
sance, though  each  member  of  the  society  is 
in  foot  wronged,  yet  no  one  may  have  a  private 
iuit.  Thus  u  A  dig  a  trench  across  the  high- 
way, the  act  is  a  public  grievance ;  but  no  indi- 
vidual can  make  the  offence  a  cause  of  action, 
for  no  one  can  ascertain  hb  particular  propor- 
tion of  the  damage ;  and  even  if  he  could,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  the  offender 
shoidd  be  pursued  by  the  separate  suits  of  all 
the  citizens.  But  if  B  fiill  into  the  trench  and 
sustain  particular  damage,  this  will  give  him 
cause  of  separate  action,  not  founded  at  all 
vpon  the  nuisance,  for  that  is  matter  of  public 
eoncem,  but  on  the  private  dama^  which  the 
public  wrong  has  caused  him  particulariv.  In 
other  words,  A*s  tortious  act,  tiiough  imme- 
^tely  a  public  offence,  has  yet  wrought  con- 
sequentially the  same  ii^ury  to  B  which  a  direct 
personal  trespass  would  have  wrought.  For 
what  we  may  call  B^s  public  right  of  free  pas- 
sage along  the  highway  he  has  no  right  of  in- 
dividual action,  but  must  join  with  the  whole 
body  politic  in  a  public  prosecution. — ^It  is 
iknuliariy  kiown  that  he  whose  rights  are 
prejudiced  by  a  private  nuisance  may  abate  it, 
lliat  is,  may  remove  it  by  destroying,  if  need 
be,  the  cause  of  nuisance ;  and  as  a  public  nui- 
sance ii^ures  equally  all  the  members  of  the 
sodefy,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  any  one  of 
these  has  the  right  to  and  may  legally  abate  it. 
Thus,  says  a  text  writer  of  authoritv,  if  any 
one  whose  estate  is  prejudiced  by  a  pnvate  nui- 
sance actually  erected,  may  Justify  tne  enterincr 
into  another's  ground  and  pulling  down  and 
destroying  such  nuisance,  it  cannot  but  follow 
0  fortiori  that  any  one  may  lawftiUy  destroy  a 
oommon  nuisance.  But  it  is  also  the  law  in 
respect  to  private  nuisance,  that  one  may  abate 
00  mueh  and  only  so  much  as  is  a  direct  ii\]ury 
or  nuisance  to  him  individually ;  and  this  will 
appear  reasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  is  Just  this  direct  ii^ury  which  gives  and 
measures  the  right  of  private  suit.  In  private 
nuisance,  then,  one  may  abate  as  he  may  have 
bis  dvil  action,  in  botii  cases  for  the  special 
fa^ury.  Kow  in  respect  to  public  nuisance  we 
liave  seen  that  the  law  permits  no  individual 


citizen  lo  proseonte  the  pablic  wrong,  but  BbIi 
bim  to  a  private  action  for  his  privite  dnoage 
By  analogy  with  the  case  of  private  mnataee, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  respect  to  ^hfie  mi- 
sance,  the  right  of  individual  action  AuM 
measure  the  right  of  individual  ■fcatwncat; 
that  is  to  say,  that  an  individual  woidd  be  prir- 
ileged  to  abate  a  public  nuisance,  not  as  fock 
and  merely  because  it  existed,  but  only  who, 
and  so  far  as,  it  interfered  with  his  indirkiiitl 
rights;  in  short,  that  he  might  abate  in  thou 
cases  onlyin  which  he  might  have  a  scunU 
action.  This  is  the  doctrine  lately  held  bj  tk 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  a  noted  can 
in  which  ihe  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  tnt 
against  defendants  for  their  destructioai  of  cer- 
tain spirituous  liquors.  They  pleaded  ia  jo»- 
tification  that  the  keeping  of  such  liquors  wu 
declared  by  statute  to  be  a  conmion  nuiHBM, 
and  ther^ore  that  any  one  might  abate  ft. 
The  court  said  that,  though  ihe  doctrine  kai 
been  sometimes  stated  in  terms  so  broad  ai  to 
give  countenance  to  the  suppo^on,  yet  it  k 
not  lawfid  by  the  common  law  for  ev«y  ad 
all  persons  to  abate  a  public  nniaancei  Us 
ri^ht  is  generally  not  intrusted  to  indiridBib 
without  process  of  law,  by  way  of  Tindiealiif 
the  pubhc  right  but  solely  for  tbe  relitf  cf  t 
party  whose  rignt  is  obstructed  by  much  wsi- 
sance. — ^The  remedies  at  law  can  at  mostcaly 
abate  or  afford  compensaticm  for  existing  mii- 
sances,  but  are  ineffectual  to  reab'ain  or  jffercst 
those  which  are  threatened.  There  is  tiicrefav 
a  jurisdiction  in  equity  over  nuisance,  hjjn- 
cess  of  injunction ;  but  the  juiisdiction  will  be 
exercised  only  when  the  fact  of  nmsanee  if 
clearly  made  out,  and  when  it  ia  prored  tlit, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tbe  ujuiy  is  boI 
snsoeptible  of  adequate  compensation  at  law. 

NUKAHIYA.    See  KABQUxajLa. 

KULLIPORE,  the  name  of  a  diviaon  of  1^ 
coralline  order  of  marine  planta,  belcogiag  to 
the  florideous  algte.  These  are  rigid  calcareoH 
sea  weeds,  composed  of  closely  packed  eicma- 
ted  cells,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  de|«f> 
ited ;  their  name  is  derived  from  theo*  hsvaf 
no  visible  pores  on  the  sur&ce.  Ibey  vatDj 
have  the  form  of  a  disk,  sometimes  of  tadlik 
with  crustaceous  or  foliaeeoua  ncm-artknl^ed 
fronds,  and  vary  in  hardness  from  cartEegiBeai 
to  stony.  They  incrust  rodu  or  other  atpi 
on  the  edges  of  the  sea  in  all  latitodei.  M 
most  abundantiy  within  the  tn^to.  Tb<7 
have  been  alternately  placed  among  tmssali 
and  plants,  but  are  now  regarded  as  vitboit 
doubt  belonging  to  the  latter;  reddish  or  pv^ 
pie  when  recent,  they  soon  fiide  to  a  mSk 
white.  Melobeiia  is  the  type  of  the  B^^wrs^ 
according  to  Harvey  and  Agtfdh.  (SeeJJAc) 
These  marine  vegetable  growtha  have  bcca  in- 
strumental in  building  up  islands,  like  ^Te"^ 
tugas  and  the  Marquesas,  and  hate  ftmu^ed 
the  principal  materials  f<M-  some  eskaiie* 
BtntA  of  past  geological  ages. 

NUMA  POMPniUS,  the  second  sBts-bMf^ 
ical  king  of  Bcme.    After  the  death  of  &)■•* 
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lot  there  was  tn  interregnam  of  a  srear,  each 
of  the  senators  in  torn  eojojring  the  rojal  pre- 
rogative. At  the  end  of  this  time  the  people 
became  discontented,  and  demanded  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king.  Bnt  when  the  senate  had  given 
its  consent,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Sabinea 
§ad  Romans,  as  to  which  tribe  the  sovereign 
riionld  be  taken  from.  At  last^  it  having  been 
agreed  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Bo- 
mans  from  among  the  Sabines,  Noma  Pom- 
{lilios,  of  tiie  town  of  Cures,  was  unanimous- 
y  chosen.  His  first  care  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  civil  institutions.  He  divided  the 
lands  which  Bomulus  had  gained  bj  conquest, 
founded  the  worship  of  Terminus,  the  god  of 
boundaries,  and  divided  the  artisans  according 
to  their  trades  into  9  companies.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial 
law.  He  regulated  the  duties  of  the  pontiffs, 
who  had  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  tne  laws 
relating  to  religion,  the  augurs,  the  flamens, 
the  ve^  virgins,  and  the  Sidii,  and  prescribed 
the  rites  of  worship.  He  reigned  89  jears,  and 
in  all  that  time,  as  lAvy  relates,  there  were  no 
wars,  fSamines,  or  plagues.  He  was  buried  un- 
der the  Janiculum  hlU.  At  his  death  the  nymph 
Egeria,  who  had  been  his  guide  and  counsellor 
through  Hfe,^  melted  awav  in  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fount£n.  According  to  popular 
tradition  he  had  also  derived  much  of  his  Inowl- 
edge  from  the  Greek  Pythagoras,  which  critics 
generally  regard  as  an  anachronism,  though  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  the  personality  of  Fjrtha- 
¥)ras  is  no  more  certain  than  that  oftNuma. 
he  sacred  books  of  Nnma,  prescribing  reli- 
Sous  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  said  to  have 
wn  buried  near  him,  and  to  have  been  dis- 
covered 500  years  afterward  (181  B.  0.). 

NUMANTIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spiun,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  present 
site  of  Pnente  de  Don  Guarray,  on  the  Douro, 
8  m.  K.  of  Soria,  Old  Oastile,  where  ruins  exist 
It  was  the  most  important  place  in  all  Celti- 
beria.  After  the  fall  of  Oaruiage,  the  Numan- 
tines  resolved  not  to  surrender  to  the  Romans, 
and  defeated  in  succession  the  consuls  Quintus 
Pompeius,  Popillius,  Mancinus,  and  Lepidus, 
wko  were  sent  against  them.  Finally,  Scipio 
Afrioanos  the  younger  bedeged  them  with  60,- 
000  men.  The  Numantines,  who  numbered  no 
more  than  4,000  able  to  bear  arms,  held  out 
bravely  for  14  months,  when,  their  provisions 
being  exhansted  and  their  sources  oif  supply 
cat  oft,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  killed 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  themselves 
(188  B.  a).  The  conqueror  took  the  titie  Nu- 
BumtleiiB. 

KUICBERS,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
tiie  Old  Testament,  and  the  4th  of  the  5  books 
of  Moses.  It  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
JB^^idbmr^  **in  the  desert,**  firom  a  leading 
wofd  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  opening  chapter, 
and  describes  the  numbering  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  continuation  of  the  laws  given  to 
Moaea  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinal|  the  march 


through  the'wOdemess,  the  r^ection  of  a  whole 
generation,  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Historically  it  comprehends  a  period 
of  SB  years,  opening  with  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  after  the  deliverance  from  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
first  and  last  of  these  years.  The  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Numbers  has  frequently  been 
impugned,  and  some  critics  who  a^t  its 
genuineness  are  disposed  to  rive  it  a  mythical 
character ;  but  the  mi^jori^  of  biblical  students 
receive  it  literally,  allegmg  its  minute  and 
straightforward  narratives  and  other  internal 
marks  as  strong  objections  to  such  a  hypo^ 
thesia 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  northern 
Africa,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Algeria^ 
and  bounded,  in  the  time  of  its  independence, 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  river  Tusca 
Qiow  Wad-il-Barbar),  which  separated  it  from 
the  territonr  of  Carthage,  and  W.  by  the 
Malva  or  Mulucha,  which  separated  it  from 
Mauritania.  On  tiie  south  it  extended  indefi- 
nitely toward  the  Great  Atlas  range  and  the 
land  of  the  Gbdtuli.  It  was  divided  into  a& 
eastern  and  western  part  by  the  river  Ampsaga, 
was  intersected  by  tiie  Lesser  Atias,  and  was 
rich  in  good  pastures,  owing  to  the  numerous 
streams  which  fiowed  from  that  range  into  the 
sea.  In  early  times  the  country  was  occupied 
b^  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin,  from  whose  noma- 
dic mode  of  life-  it  was  supposed  by  some  to 
have  received  its  name  (Gr.  NofwdMi,  or  n  No- 
fuaducri).  Among  the  principal  towns  of  Numi- 
dia  were :  ffippo  Regras  (now  Bona),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Massylians,  and  see  of  8t.  Augustine ; 
Oirta  (Oonstantine),  the  residence  of  Masinissa; 
Zama,  fiunous  for  the  defeat  of  Hannibd; 
OfiBsarea,  which  at  a  later  period  gave  name  to 
Mauritania  Oassariensis ;  and  Biga,  the  capital 
of  Syphax.  The  Numidians  were  renowned  as 
BkUM  horsemen.  When  the  Romans,  during 
the  2d  Punic  war,  first  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Numidians,  the  Massylians  were  the 
principal  tribe  E.  of  the  Ampeaga,  and  the 
Masssdsylians  W.  of  it.  Masiniwa,  the  son  of 
Gala,  a  king  of  the  former,  having  allied  him- 
self with  the  Romans,  after  various  struffgles 
became  master  also  of  the  nossessions  of  8y- 
phax,  the  rival  king  of  the  Masseesylians,  and 
in  a  long  reign  made  the  united  kingdom 
powerful  and  proq^rous.  Of  his  8  sons,  who 
according  to  his  will  divided  the  country  after 
his  death  (148  B.C.),  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa 
died  soon  after,  and  the  kingdom  was  reunited 
by  Midpsa,  who  died  in  118,  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  his  sons  Adherbal  and  ffiempsal| 
and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  The  former  soon 
fell  victims  to  the  treachery  of  the  latter,  who 
himself  ended  his  life  in  a  dungeon  of  Rome, 
as  captive  of  the  republic  (106).  Numidia  was 
bestQwed  by  the  conquerors  on  Hiempsal  H., 
a  prince  of  royal  blood,  whose  son  and  succes- 
sor Juba,  having  fou^t  with  the  adherents  of 
Pompey  against  OsdMr,  shared  in  their  defeat 
at  T1u^>sos  (46),  and  ^ed  by  his  own  head* 
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KnmidU  was  made  a  Bmnaa  proyihoe,  and  its 
western  part  as  far  as  the  river  Baldso  annexed 
to  Mauritania.  Angnstos  restored  Juba  II.  to 
his  father's  kingdom,  but  snbseqnentlj  made 
him  king  of  ICanritania  and  the  land  between 
the  Malva  and  Salds,  oonyerting  the  territory 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Tnsca  into  a 
Boman  province.  Another  part  between  the 
Balda  and  the  Ampsaga  being  annexed  to 
Mauritania  under  Olaodius,  the  eastern  division 
alone,  also  called  New  Numidia  or  Numidia 
Proper,  formed  a  province  of  the  later  empire. 
If UMI8MATI0S,  the  science  of  coins  and 
medals.  Strictly,  the  study  of  numismatics  has 
no  relation  to  the  value  of  coin  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  but  <Hily  to  the  history  of  coins 
and  medals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the  fbr> 
mation  of  collections  of  such  memorials  as  are 
furnished  by  the  gold,  rilver,  and  copper  issues 
of  coins  and  medals,  and  the  study  of  history 
as  illustrated  by  the  images  and  superscriptions 
which  they  bear.  In  the  articles  Ooms  and 
Monet  some  information  has  already  been 
^ven  on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  neces- 
nry  to  repeat  in  part  under  the  present  head. 
The  study  has  its  chief  value  in  illastrating 
history.  Coins  of  all  periods  have  borne  on 
their  faces  either  mythological  or  historical 
figures ;  and  in  the  acquaintance  which  their 
study  gives  us  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons,  in  its  preservaticMi  of  andent  works  of 
art,  in  the  representation  of,  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  and  in  the  illustrations  it  ftir- 
nishes  of  ancient  literature,  may  be  found  am- 
ple Justification  of  the  attention  it  has  received. 
— A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  bearing  an  im- 
pressed device,  and  designed  for  clrculi^on  as 
money.  A  medal  is  a  larae  piece  of  metal  struck 
with  one  or  more  ^es,  mtended  to  commemo- 
rate some  event,  and  not  designed  for  circula- 
tion. A  medallion  is  now  generally  understood 
to  be  svnonymous  with  a  medal  A  medallet 
is  a  small  medaL  and  usually  but  not  neoessarilv 
of  inferior  workmanship.  A  token  is  a  small 
medal,  usually  but  not  always  of  the  same  size 
with  the  current  coin  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  struck,  and  issued  for  purposes  of  private 
individuals.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  other 
piece  is  that  side  which  bears  the  portrait  or 
principal  design  indicating  the  country,  nation, 
or  object  for  which  it  was  struck.  The  other 
ride  is  the  reverse.  The  hetA  or  portrait  on  a 
piece  is  said  to  Hoe  to  the  right  or  left  with 
reference  to  the  beholder's  rig^t  or  left  hand. 
When  the  design  on  a  specimen  varies  in  any 
decided  characteristic  from  one  already  known, 
while  the  general  oljeot  and  purpose  is  mani- 
festly the  samcL  this  is  said  to  constitute  a  new 
type.  When  the  variation  is  very  slight,  as  in 
the  size  of  the  lettering  or  the  distonce  be- 
tween letters,  it  is  classed  as  a  variety.  Prooft 
are  coins  or  medals  struck  from  the  original 
die  as  it  leaves  the  hsnds  of  the  die  cutter,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  specimens  struck 
with  dies  which  have  been  reproduced  by 
pressure  from  the  original  dies.    Pattern  or 


mint  pieces  are  coins  atmek  fai mjiaMmk 
proposed  for  adi^tion  in  the  cnnage  of  aeon- 
try,  but  not  ad<M»ted  in  the  year  of  thsbint 
manu^MSture.  llie  abbreviatioBs  AU.  or  AY^ 
AB.,  and  M,  signify  ren>eotively  aurus,  nid, 
ofv^fittifii,  silver,  and  iM,mss<v  copper.  Bae- 
trum,  a  native  amalgam  of  silver  sad  gold,  vu 
also  used  in  andent  times  for  cirins.  11m  tm 
billon  denotes  a  debased  diver  used  in  mm 
coinage.  Brass  was  used  for  edn  la  tBdent 
times,  and  is  freouently  «sed  in  modem  timet  frr 
tokens  snd  meoallets.  P^tin  is  asdUriDoy 
than  billon.  The  field  on  a  coin  or  mMk 
the  open  space  not  occupied  by  a  device  or  it- 
scription.  The  exergue  u  variously  andentod 
as  the  open  space  outside  the  figure  uA  is- 
scriptions,  or  as  the  portion  of  that  qtsoe  bdov 
the  main  device,  ana  distinctly  sepsnteiim 
it.  Strictly,  the  exergue  only  bdoogi  to  tbe 
reverse  of  a  coin,  but  in  America  this  diftiifltMi 
Is  not  preserved.  The  legend  is  usaally  nto- 
stood' to  be  any  inscription  other  than  the  MM 
of  the  m<march  or  pmonage  represented  CB  lb 
coin  or  medaL  The  inscription  indudes  uj  l^ 
gend,  names,  tiUes,  ^^  AmintmaikoaicoiB 
is  the  private  mark  placed  on  it  by  tbesuHle 
indicate  genuineness,  or  theplace  of  (  * 


or  for  some  other  purpose.  lliedxeofeoiHcr 
medala  is  measured  amon^  numimatlfli  lytf- 
bitrary  scales.  In  Europe  Mionnet'ssosle  legs- 
erally  used.  In  Amenca  s  scale  of  ilstem 
of  an  inch  la  much  in  use,  and  ameddof  niiM 
is  24  sixteenths  of  an  Inch  in  diameter  serowti 
face.— The  study  of  coins  and  medals  asd  Utt 
collection  of  cabinets  of  spedmeas  hin  bM 
pursued  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probeble^ 
the  Romans  gave  much  attention  to  thenMsce 
of  numismatica,  and  It  seems  also  Vkdj^ 
aome  fine  ^^edmeiia  now  in  modem  c^iiaeli 
have  occupied  similar  podtions  in  cdleelkv 
of  Roman  virtuosi  But  the  sdenee  wis  M*ff 
pursued  with  great  ardor  until  oompsittMT 
modem  times.  Petrarch  was  traditioDiDj  ^ 
first  of  modem  collectors.  Since  his  tme  col- 
lections have  Increased  vastly,  until  now  tbse 
are  very  many  fine  colleotioaa  in  eveijcivfl- 
ixed  country.  The  Britidi  museum  coOee6ei 
contains  over  120,000  varieties;  the  Tm^ 
lection  is  somewhat  laiger,  and  cadi  ii  ^ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  8,000  to  4,000  pi«« 
annually.  No  large  collections  have  btis 
made  in  America,  but  numerous  smsU  sid  w- 
uaUe  private  cabinets  are  known^— Upto  »* 
9th  century  B.  0.  the  metala  had  been  sndftr 
the  purposes  of  exchange  by  wdgbt  Itiitf 
interestLog  faot  that  the  earliest  reoordd  v» 
of  money  for  a  purchase  Is  that  of  Abnta 


buying  a  grave  for  his  flunily.  In  this  iv^ 
he  is  sdd  to  have  used  diekels;  snd  tfa]lH^ 
brew  word  recdves  some  explanstioa  frm  i 
similar  transaction  recorded  of  Jsoob,  wlj^ 
the  price  paid  was  ^'pieces  of  silver.^*  Tm 
word  here  trandated  "^frfeces  of  silver^  "V 
also  be  trsndated  ^^a  lamb;**  and  the  ^ 
tion  has  arisen  whether  the  payment  ^^^ 
made  in  lambs  or  in  live  stotf.    An  Ifff^ 
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piotare  of  rwj  earlr  dtte  has  been  dieoovered 
ui  a  tomb,  which  exhibits  a  scribe  weighing  oat 
rfaigs  of  ^Id  and  silver,  and  vaing  smim  wcnghts 
shaped  hke  lambs  and  naif  lamlM.  This  wonld 
seem  to  indicate  thst  the  first  standards  of 
moaer  may  have  been  'the  value  of  animab  of 
this  kind ;  snd  the  idea  receives  fturther  enconr- 
agement  firom  the  fact  that  the  Romans  in  the 
6th  centory  B.  0.  oommenced  their  first  coin- 
age cf  brass  with  Ike  issne  of  larse  pieces 
bearing  on  thehr  £ftces  the  images  of  snimals 
of  domestic  use.  Hence  came  the  word  p^cti- 
nia^  monej,  from  feou$^  the  flock ;  and  onr  pe- 
cuniary, derived  from  this,  maj  thns  carry  ns 
back  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  barter  and  sale.  Rings 
of  metal,  usually  gold  or  silver,  had  been  used 
as  money  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  origin  of 
ooinage.  The  I^mtian  monuments  illustrate 
these  rings,  and  in  Britain  great  quantities  have 
been  found,  some  of  liurge  sise,  seemingly  worn 
over  the  shoulder  or  around  the  body  as  orna- 
ments, but  probably  serving  the  purposes  of 
money,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their 
weights  are  all  exact  multiples  of  one  and  the 
same  standard  or  unit.  The  Greeks  are  said 
to  have  used  bars  or  spikes  of  metal,  and  fh>m 
thb  came  the  Greek  nomenclature,  an  obolis- 
oos  (fl3oXcirieoc)  being  sn  obelisk  or  spike,  and 
6  oboli  making  a  drachma  {hpaxM\  *  handful, 
the  latter  being  to  the  present  day  the  name 
^  a  coin  in  Greece,  and  having  passed  into 
yarions  languages  as  a  weight  and  measure. — 
n^e  oldest  coins  extant  are  probably  those  of 
Ionia,  having  been  produced  at  lOletus,  a  city 
on  the  coast  S.  of  Ephesus,  in  the  9th  century 
B.  0.  This  coim^  was  a  stater  of  gdd  (or 
electntm),  having  a  rude  punch  mark  indented 
on  one  side  and  a  lion's  head  raised  on  the 
other.  The  cdn  was  evidently  driven  into  the 
^e^th  the  punch.  This  continued  to  be  the 
general  style  of  coinage  for  some  time  in  the 
Greek  countries.  The  first  improvement  in 
the  art  consisted  in  giving  to  the  end  of  the 
punch  some  rude  design,  which  was  followed 
op  by  making  the  punch  correspond  to  the  die, 
•o  as  to  produce  a  eoin  with  a  design  convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  This 
again  gave  dbu^e  to  the  ordinary  style  of  coins 
over  ance  in  use.  The  honor  of  orig^ting 
coinage  has  been  by  some  assigned  to  Lydia, 
instead  of  Ionia ;  by  others  to  .Agina,  where 
rilver  was  first  coined;  and  by  others  still  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Perrian  Daric  was  of 
the  earliest  date.  The' earliest  gdd  coinage 
was  the  stater  or  standard  (a  coin  not  varying 
modli  ttom  the  size  and  value  of  an  English 
sovereign),  and  its  fractions.  The  silver  ooin- 
age was  the  drachma  and  its  multiples,  the 
most  common  of  the  latter  being  thedidrachma 
iff  %  drachmas,  and  the  tetradrachma  or  4 
drachmas.  At  a  period  not  long  after  the  origin 
of  the  art  the  various  sizes  and  values  of 
coins  were  much  increased,  and  we  have  gold 
distalers,  commonly  called  gold  tetradrachmas, 
hsmiiUfers»  commonly  called  gold  drachmas^ 


and  silver  octodraehmas  and  pentadradunas, 
and  various  other  sizes  of  both  metals. — ^In 
dassiQIng  the  coins  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
grand  divisions  may  be  stated  as  the  Greek, 
tiie  oriental,  and  the  Roman,  each  of  these 
comprising  under  its  general  name  the  coins 
of  cities,  colonies,  and  sometimes  of  barbarian 
nations  who  adopted  types  belonging  to  one 
of  the  great  classes.  There  are  coins  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  fmd  Britain,  which  may  be  placed  in  each 
of  these  classes.  The  sreat  popularity  of  the 
gold  coins  of  Fhilip  df  Maoedon  led  to  the 
adoption  of  rude  imitations  in  manv  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  those  m^itionea  above 
among  the  number.  The  first  coinage  of  silver 
was  that  of  .£gina,  at  a  date  not  long  after  the 
first  Ionian  coinage  of  gold.  The  die  was  still 
of  the  earliest  uiown  form,  and  the  extant 
pieces  bear  the  rude  punch  mark  on  the  re- 
verse, and  an  almost  equally  rude  de^gp  of  a 
tortoise  on  the  obverse.  The  usual  inscriptions 
and  devices  on  the  earliest  coinage  of  the 
Greeks  were  of  a  sacred  character.  The  first 
types  were  generally  of  local  genii,  river  gods^ 
animals,  nymphs,  isA  the  like.  These  were 
succeeded  by  heads  of  the  gods.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  usually  the  name  of  the  city,  country, 
or  monarch  issuing  the  coin,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive case;^us,  AAEJCANAPOY,  of  Alexander. 
By  some  the  word  money  is  understood ;  by 
others  (especially  Mr.  BurgoxL  an  eminent 
English  numismatist)  the  use  of  the  genitive 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  type  or  figure 
represented  on  the  coin,  as  IGnara  of  Athens, 
Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  &c  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  however  difficult  when  applied  to  such 
coins  as  the  Ptolemaic,  which  have  only  the 
head  of  Jupiter  and  an  ea^^e,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion :  ''  Of  Ptolemy  the  king.*'  Portraits  do  not 
appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  Archelaus  L  of 
Macedon.  Even  his  head  is  doubtful,  and  some 
contend  that  no  humsn  head  appears  on  a  coin 
until  after  the  death  of  Alexandw  the  Great, 
when  his  head  was  admitted  as  in  some  sort 
that  of  a  ^vinity,  and  thus  for  the  first  time 
broke  in  on  the  Greek  dislike  to  the  profimity 
of  placing  a  human  image  where  the  gods  had 
a  sort  of  right  of  possesnon.  The  reverse  types 
remained  sacred  for  a  long  period,  audit  seems 
probable  that  all  the  representations  found  on 
ancient  coins  of  statues,  groups,  monuments. 
^,  are  copies  of  actual  existing  objects  of 
public  devotion  or  respect  and  admiration,  in- 
stead of  being  the  mere  fimcy  of  the  engravefr. 
—The  Greeks,  having  originated  the  art  of 
coining,  have  also  the  credit  of  brinffing  it  to 
its  greatest  perfection;  and  although  modem 
art  has  invented  new  processes  for  striking 
coins,  and  as  a  result  of  machinery  has  created 
a  greater  uniformity  in  cdns  as  to  appearance 
and  shape,  yet  the  most  daborate  moduli  coins 
cannot  be  said  to  surpass  the  coins  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  pul^  of  metal,  or  boldness 
and  beauty  of  desi^  In  the  period  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  the  gold  coinage  of  the  empire 
was  immense,  and  the  head  of  Philip  on  those 
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of  his  father  ana  the  name  ^iXiwinn;  (the  son 
of  Philip)  on  his  own  ga^e  to  these  coins  the 
name  of  Philips,  which  thej  retained  throngh 
many  reigns,  nke  the  loois  d'or  of  France  in 
modem  tmies.  The  gold  coins  of  Alexander 
are  even  at  the  present  dajr  ahnndant,  and 
there  are  douhtless  more  specimens  of  them 
now  in  existence  and  in  the  hands  of  collectors 
or  travellers  who  have  picked  them  np  than 
conld  he  found  of  any  American  gold  piece  of 
the  last  oenturj. — ^THe  spread  of  the  art  was 
Teiy  rapid.  There  was  almost  no  oolonjr  of 
Greece,  and  certainly  no  independent  nation, 
which  did  not  hare  its  coinage.  The  lahor  of 
the  nnmismatist  becomes  herculean  when  he 
would  trace  the  yarions  coinages.  There  are 
extant  more  than  1,000  series  known  under 
tiie  name  of  Greek  autonomous  coins,  or  coins 
of  self-governing  cities,  many  .of  them  of  large 
eortent  in  point  of  numbers.  We  have  also  the 
splendid  series  of  the  Parthian  kings,  the  more 
splendid  Macedonian,  and  the  Armenian,  Bac- 
man,  Syrian,  Thracian,  Bithynian,  Oappado- 
dim,  Oiurian,  the  Ptolemaic  series  of  ^STPt) 
and  almost  countless  others,  all  including  lu^e 
varieties  extending  through  many  years,  some- 
tkaee  throu^  centuries,  and  all  distinct  fW>m 
the  Boman  emigre  and  its  dependencies. — ^The 
Chinese  coinage  was  of  very  early  date.  Some 
specimens  are  said  to  be  of  as  early  a  period 
as  the  21st  year  of  King-wang  of  the  Tcheow 
dynasty  (62a  B.  0.) ;  but  Baron  de  Ghaudoir, 
the  best  authoril^,  thinks  there  is  no  certainty 
of  any  prior  to  Cld-hoang^ti,  of  the  Tsin  dy- 
nasty (247  B.  C.).  The  form  was  similar  to 
that  now  known,  drcular  with  a  square  hole 
fai  the  centre,  and  the  metal  copper.  The 
Hindoo  or  Indian  coinage  is  of  early  origin,  but 
the  date  is  obscure.  There  are  square  copper 
coins  with  a  Pali  legend,  which  are  coi^ectnred 
to  be  of  tiie  8d  century  B.  C.,  but  the  earnest  cer- 
tain datesare  about  100  B.  C.  It  would  beob- 
viously  impossible  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  art 
fhrou^  the  world,  or  even  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  -several  great  classes  under  which  the  an- 
cient coinages  have  been  arranged.  The  Hebrew 
nation  seem  to  have  been  singular  in  this  as  in 
many  other  cnstens.  They  had  no  coin  of  their 
own  mM  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Si- 
mon, by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Antiochus  (1 
Mace.  XV.  6^,  issued  a  coin  known  as  the  shekel, 
and  also  a  half  shekel,  with  such  inscriptions  as 
""Shekellmel,'* ''Jerusalem  the  Ho^,"  and 
'*  Simon  prince  of  IsraeL**  This  odnaffe  does 
not  appcttr  to  have  been  continued  after  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  These,  with  some  small 
brass  coins  of  the  Herods,  Ardielans,  and 
Agrippa,  and  a  doubtM  eoin  attributed  to 
Bur-Gokeba,  the  leader  in  the  last  rising  against 
the  Romans,  are  the  only  coins  of  Judtea  which 
are  extant — ^The  Romans  began  the  coinage 
of  brass  in  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  578 
B.G.  The  name  of  the  metal,  at,  gave  the  name 
to  the  standard  or  unit  coin,  which  was  called 
the  <M.  The  m  was  in  &ot  at  first  a  pound  of 
oopper,  and  hence  the  coinage  is  known  as  the 


Roman  libral  coinage,  nefrietkmileoim 
the  uneia  or  ounce,  the  12th  part  of  the  si,  li 
the  course  of  time  the  weiffht  of  the  itiBdard 
was  largely  reduced.  At  the  time  of  the  lA 
Punio  war,  about  261  B.  G.,  it  was  i  cUkkt- 
mer  weight ;  about  217  it  was  reduced  to  oce 
ounce,  and  in  191  to  a  half  oimoe.  Siherwii 
first  coined  in  Rome  about  270  B.  0^  aad^ 
about  207.  The  Roman  gold  coin  which  ym 
the  standard  was  the  atir^f^  oramremfammmf 
answering  to  the  Greek  ataier.  The  shcr 
coin  whicn  may  be  considered  the  unit  of  tiie 
silver  currency  was  the  denartuL  prMij 
originally  intended  to  be  of  a  weight  eonr 
spending  to  the  drachma  of  Greece.  Tha4 
nariui  continued  to  be  used  throofi^Kxit  As 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  wia  the  fn- 
decessor  of  the  English  silver  penny,  koovnlif 
the  letter  d,  in  the  nomenclature  £,i,i,  Thm 
denarii  are  found  in  immense  numhen  ni 
variety.  For  a  long  period  before  the  ciqnt, 
and  even  after  its  commencement,  fnaly 
names  and  devices  were  used  on  the  eooiagi 
of  various  portions  of  the  Roman  yommm. 
Hiese  coins  are  now  classed  as  the  Bostt 
family  coinage.  The  imperial  coinage  aseoMd- 
ed,  and  numismatists  are  accustomed  to  dia 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  or  braaa  conigi 
distincUy,  dividing  the  latter  into  lit,  9d,a^ 
8d  classes,  according  to  size.  Some  of  the  oi- 
perors  OTinced  a  reQ>ect  for  coma  aa  bnob- 
ments  by  restoring  the  coins  of  their  predM» 
sors,  that  is,  reissuing  them  with  sninacriiitNa 
indicating  that  they  were  reUiiMti-^h  tk 
eastern  empire  the  coinage  became  jvjrwk; 
and  in  mediaeval  times  the  art  of  ccnnagebii 
so  far  receded  instead  of  advancing,  tbtth» 
ooins  of  Europe  and  the  East  doring  ^ 
period  are  in  no  respect  better  than  the  ndeit 
form  of  Ionian  coinage.  The  Saraoeoa  vM 
were  quite  equal  to  the  GhristianaintkeHt, 
and  the  best  ooins  of  Europe  durins  thatiai 
were  imitations  of  the  splendid  Kawddaai 
coinage,  so  miserably  poor  as  to  be  hdierm 
The  various  provinces  of  Europe  isaoed  aioie 
form  of  coinage,  from  which  ^^oally  ipmg 
the  present  magnificence  of  the  art  in  allptf^ 
of  the  civilized  world.  But  during  the  tair 
die  ages,  especially  from  the  10th  to  the  UA 
century,  the  coinage  of  aU  Europe  was aekie 
imitation  of  the  Byzantine  current,  itielf  tf* 
ceedingly  rude  and  impofeot ;  and  it  \$  ia&V 
land  that  we  first  find  the  art  beginni^io 
emerge  from  its  state  of  depression.  Il^ 
probf&ly  had  no  coinage  prior  to  the  Roofi  ii- 
vanon.  There  are  extant  numeroua  flaali  li- 
ver pieces  bearing  the  names  <^  eariyfintiA 
princes  contemporarv  with  Julius  C^;  ^ 
whether  they  are  of  that  period,  or,  aahai  bcA 
suggested,  are  tokens  struck  at  a  later  tia^ 
remains  a  subiect  ot  discussion.  The  Sain 
$keatUB  were  the  first  Englidi  coins  of  vida 
f  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  Thej  vtfi 
of  silver,  and  worth  about  the  same  as  tbe  «- 
narius  or  sUver  penny.  They  in  fact  fl*** 
place  to  the  silver  penniee  of  the  SazooM^ 
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of  wbieh  TMOff  are  extant,  the  earliest  known 
being  one  of  Etbelbert  n.,  king  of  Kent  in  the 
8th  oentory.  William  I.  introduced  the  Norr 
man  diilling  as  a  name  of  moner,  bnt  not  as  a 
ooin.  The  Saxon  $cUUnff  or  umling  was  6 
pennies,  changed  afterwao^  to  4  pence.  The 
shilling  was  first  stmok  as  a  coin  in  the  reign 
of  Henrj  VII.  A  few  sold  pennies  were  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Henrj  In.,  but  the  English  gold 
coinage  was  first  fairl  j  eonunenced  under  Ed- 
ward m.  br  the  issue  of  fiorins  and  half  and 
quarter  florins,  names  deriTcd  from  an  earhr 
gold  eoin  of  Florence;  but  these  were  recaUed, 
and  tiie  gold  coinage  of  nobles  commenced. 
iVom  this  period  the  English  coinage  has  been 
progressing  to  its  present  perfection.  The  only 
•natore  in  it  which  we  pause  to  notice  is  the 
occasional  issue  of  siege  pieces  or  pieces  of  ne- 
oesaitj,  which  are  known  to  numiunatists,  and 
■ome  of  them  highly  prized.  Thejr  were  pieces 
ik  plate  or  even  gun  metal,  cut  up  and  stamped 
St  times  when  royalty  was  forced  to  such  a  use 
of  bullion  in  the  absence  of  a  mint,  or  in  its  own 
absence  from  mint  conveniences.  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  tiie  18th  century,  when  copper  money 
became  scarce  in  England,  a  large  issue  of  to- 
kens was  made  by  private  tradesmen.  These 
were  usually  of  the  value  of  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny, and  corresponded  in  size  to  those  British 
ooins.  Am<mgthemw6renumerous  devices  re- 
ferring to  America  and  the  late  revolution,  and 
on  several  the  head  of  Washington  appeared, 
^or  the  history  of  coina^  in  America,  see 
Oonrs.)— The  issue  of  medals  seems  to  have  been 
s  very  early  custom.  Many  ofthe  largest  pieces 
of  ancient  coin  so  called  are  more  correctly  to 
be  centered  as  medals,  struck  for  prizes  in  the 
Qunes,  or  in  commemoration  of  great  events. 
The  Roman  series  of  medals  or  medallions  b 
Tery  extensive  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  or 
oopper.  They  are  usually  larger  than  the 
largest  known  coin  in  the  same  metal,  and, 
though  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  were  not 
coins.  The  gold  medals  byrin  with  Oonstan- 
tine,  and  continue  to  the  ffll  of  the  empire ; 
the  rihrer  beg^  under  Qallienus,  and  continue 
as  long;  the  oopper  from  Augustus  to  Alexan- 
der Beverus.  In  more  modem  times  the  art 
of  medal  making  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
nave  adopted  the  plan  of  preserving  their  his- 
tory by  these  durable  monuments.  The  nu- 
ndamatist  coUeots  medals  with  quite  as  much 
Into'est  as  coins.  In  general,  however,  collect- 
ors find  it  snffident  tor  devote  their  attention 
to  the  medals  of  their  own  countries.  The 
Trench  series  is  perhi^  deserving  of  special 
mention  as  the  most  perflMt  and  complete  in 
tiie  world.  It  commences  under  Louis  XL 
and  eondnues  to  the  present  date,  illustrating 
•veryimportant  event  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  Sngtish  series  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
tiia  French.  It  commences  under  Henry  VIII., 
and  oontinues  with  many  long  interval  to  the 
present  time ;  but  as  works  of  art  the  medals 
•f  England  have  not  high  rank.    England  haa 


adopted  a  plan  of  striking  medals  oonunemora- 
tive  of  baUles,  which  are  nresented  to  deserv- 
ing sddiers;  and  to  avoia  the  inconvenience 
of  carrying  several  large  medals  on  the  breast, 
the  plui  is  now  adopt^  of  adding  a  new  dBsp 
to  the  ribbon,  inscribed  with  ^e  name  of  the 
battle,  in  place  of  giving  a  new  medaL  The 
British  battle  medals  form  an  admirable  series. 
The  Italian  and  Carman  medals  of  modem 
date  are  verv  fine ;  the  medinval  are  interest- 
ing and  bold  in  design,  but  rade  in  execution. 
The  papal  series,  commencing  with  Paul  V., 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  a  collector's  at- 
tention. In  America  there  were  few  medala 
strack  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
revolutionary  medals,  presented  b  v  congress  to 
officers  of  the  army  ana  navy,  are  the  first  of  the 
series.  These  were  aU  or  nearly  all  strack  in 
France.  Theissueofmedalsfrom  the  mint  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  occasional  striking 
of  one  to  be  presented  to  Indian  chiefii,  or  pres- 
entation medals  ordered  by  congress.  Agricul- 
tural societies  and  otiiers  issue  medals  as  prizeSi 
and  of  these  there  is  a  large  andincreaimig  va- 
riety. Medals  are  strack  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  white  metaL  Bronze  medals  are 
oopper  medals  bronzed.  White  metal  is  a 
oomposition,  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  the  alloys 
varying  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Political  medallets  and  tokens  are  ofibrai 
strack  in  this  composition. — Odns  and  medala 
would  be  more  valuable  aids  to  illustrations 
of  the  study  of  history  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  counterfens,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  manufiioture.  Some  able  artists  have 
devoted  thdr  talents  to  the  production  of  fiilse 
specimens  of  rare  ancient  coins.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  did  not  disdain  this  employment  Two 
artists  at  Padua  produced  so  many  that  the 
name  Paduan  was  ap^ed  as  a  common  epithet 
to  all  such  coins.  I)evrieux  and  Weoer  at 
Florence,  Oarteron  in  Holland,  Oongomier  at 
Lyons,  La  Roche  in  another  part  of  France, 
and  Oaprara  at  Smvma,  were  among  the  chief 
counterfeiters;  and  their  work  has 'become  a 
matter  of  numismatic  interest,  so  that  their 
coins  command  high  prices  as  curiosities.  They 
either  altered  known  coins,  or  struck  new 
ones,  or  spUt  the  old  specimens  and  r^oined 
the  halves  which  did  not  belong  to  each  other. 
The  rare  coins  of  Otho,  Pescennius,  Pertinax, 
and  other  Boman  emperors,  are  most  com- 
monly imitated.  American  eolonial  coins  and 
rare  pieoes  are  manufactured  very  lUUuily  in 
New  York,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  rare  dates  on  ooins  careftilly  altered 
from  common  years.  The  electrotype  process, 
of  course,  is  a  mat  aid  in  this  R)ecies  <»  fraud. 
The  deception  has  been  carried  so  fur  in  the 
East  as  to  supply  Arabs  with  coins,  who  pre- 
tend to  cBg  them  from  the  sand  before  the  eyes 
of  a  deluded  traveller. — The  prices  of  ooins 
and  medals  have  varied  aa  the  taste  of  coUeot- 
ors  has  been  directed  more  toward  one  or  an- 
other series  or  dass.  Very  rare  ancient  gold 
and  silver  pieoes  have  been  sold  by  auction  in 
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Eii(^aad  ibr  prioeeas  bigli  as  $1^00,  when  fhe 
intrinsio  yalne  of  the  metal  was  leas  than  $1. 
Some  Amerioan  oolooial  ooins  brinff  high  prices 
at  sales.  The  Washmgton  half  d^lar  of  1792 
has  been  sold  bjr  anction  for  $57,  and  the  same 
piece  in  copper  for  $64.  The  Granbj  copper 
has  been  sold  at  primte  sale  for  $50.  Cents 
of  1798  and  1799  hare  been  sold  for  $10  and 
$15,  and  half  doUars  of  1796  and  1797  for  $25. 
Collectors  generally  prise  fine  and  unciroolated 
pieces,  even  of  common  dates,  at  higher  rates 
than  poor  pieces  of  rare  dates. — ^The  number 
of  works  on  nvmismatics  is  believed  to  be  man^ 
thousands.  On  ancient  coins,  see  Doetri$ia 
Nummarum  Veterum.  hj  Joseph  Eckhel  (9 
▼ols.  4to.,  Vienna,  1792-*8),  and  De$cription 
da  midaittei  aiUiquetj  ^bc,  bjr  T.  £.  Mionnet 
(6  vols.  8vo.  and  1  toI.  plates,  Paris,  1806-'18 ; 
with  supplement,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1819-^87) ;  on 
British  coins,  ''Annabof  the  Coinage  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Dependencies,*'  by  the  Bev.  B. 
Baling  (8  vols.  4to.,  London,  1840;);  '^AView 
of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,**  hj  John  Lindsay 
(4to.,  Cork,  1845),  and  ''A  View  of  the  Coin- 
age of  Ireland,'*  bjr  the  same  r4to.,  Cork,  1889) ; 
on  American  coins,  ''The  American  Nmnis- 
matical  Manual,**  bj  M.  W.  Dickeson  (4to., 
Philadelphia,  1859). 

NUNCIO  (Lat  nunUui,  messenger),  a  prel- 
ate representing  the  Boman  pontiff  near  a  for- 
eign government  Strictl  j  speaking,  he  repre- 
sents the  pope  only  as  temporal  soverei^  but 
he  is  often  commiBsioned  to  treat  of  ^iritual 
affidrs,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
churches  and  the  diaracter  of  church  dignita- 
ries, espedally  of  candidates  for  the  mitre.  A 
nuncio  maj  be  recent  or  extraordinary :  and 
if  appointed  nmply  to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  \b 
stjlea  an  intemundo.  Th^  nuncio  in  France 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  ecdesiasUcal 
Jurisdiction,  being  recognised  only  as  the 
papal  ambassador.  The  only  nuncio  who  has 
ever  visited  the  United  States  was  Archbishop 
Bedinkinl858. 

NUNEZ,  Altab  (Oabwqx  im  Vaoa),  the 
eaiHest  and  most  remarkable  explorer  of  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Pamfilo 
de  Narvaex,  the  first  aovemor  of  Florida. 
Having  obtained  from  ue  king  of  Spain  an 
appointment  as  governor  of  Florida,  JTarvaez 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring and  tanng  possession  of  tms  country. 
Me  was  ''anthorisea  and  commanded  to  con- 
quer and  govern  the  territories  that  extend 
from  the  river  Pahnas  to  the  cape  of  Florida, 
which  are  on  the  main  land.**  His  chief  officer 
was  Nufiei.  better  known  as  Cabeca  de  Yaca, 
who  is  styled  ''treasurer  and  high  sheriff.** 
The  flotilla,  which  consisted  <^  5  ships  with 
800  men,  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  San  Lncar 
de  Barrameda,  July  17, 1527.  Arriving  at  St 
Domingo,  they  remained  there  45  days  to  pro- 
cure certain  necessaries,  but  chiefly  horses. 
Alter  stopping  at  various  places  for  supplies, 
and  meeonff  with  many  adays,  they  wrivea 
at  XaquifWEere  they  wintered.    SailmgagaiD 


with  400  men  and  80  horses,  fher  TSMka  te 
coast  of  Florida,  where  they  IsbM,  April  IS, 
1528.  Narvaez  now  directed  the  flotflh  to 
follow  the  coast  westward  to  a  certain  bam, 
and  there  await  his  cominff ;  while  he,  aoeoiii- 
panied  by  Nufies,  entered  die  interior  vith 
800  men  in  search  of  a  place  called  Apahte, 
where,  he  was  told  by  the  nstifea,  therew 
a  great  quantity  of  cold.  Tbej  reached  tU 
place  on  June  20,  and  renudned  at  it  tt  difi 
I)is^pointed  in  the  ol^fect  of  their  seaid^tiMy 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Auto,  and  tooi 
to  a  river  whien  Narvaez  named  Maddoi, 
following  which  they  reached  the  id  1^ 
country  traversed  possessed  hw  attraetka^ 
and  most  of  the  Indians  whom  th^  ut 
showed  great  hostilitv.  The  Spaniarei  iIm 
suffered  greatly  by  siomesa ;  they  were  fia^ 
pointed  in  their  expectations  of  finding  (ou, 
and  were  sick  and  disheartened  vhca  tk^ 
reached  the  coast  Narvaes  did  not  find  ki 
fleet  as  he  expected,  nor  did  he  know  wbc&er 
or  not  he  was  at  the  appointed  havea.  It 
seems  that  his  oflScer  in  duurge  of  the  ddpiid 
not  make  any  effort  to  reach  the  place  of  nt 
dezvous,  but  returned  to  Havana,  kafiag  tk 
governor  and  his  companions  to  their  fite 
To  get  away  from  this  region  tbejmiitcaa- 
struct  boats  for  800  men.  Withonttook^fccge, 
oakum,  pitch,  or  ropes,  and  widi  aBnutcdm- 
ply  of  provisions,  this  was  a  taak  of  great  0- 
culty.  In  the  emergency,  one  of  the  dnb  aii 
that  *' with  certain  pipes  of  woodabd^iuflf 
wild  beasts,  he  would  make  bellowa  that  tiM 
be  made  to  blow.*^  This  revived  thdr  hopa 
They  then  took  their  spurs,  atimpi,  om 
bows,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  and  coifertid 
them  into  nails,  saws,  hatchets,  sndothaBi- 
cessary  tools.  While  the  work  waa  fsiag*! 
they  supplied  themselves  with  msiae  ft« 
Ante,  and  every  third  day  killed  a  b«m. 
For  oakum  they  used  the  bark  of  thepahMtt^ 


and  tails  of  their  horses;  and  for  laili  ^ 
used  their  shirts.  For  water  veodi  tt^ 
flayed  the  legs  of  their  horses  whole,  aadiev- 
ed  the  skins  together.  On  Sept  SOthij W 
completed  5  boata,  in  which  the  whole  ]t^ 
now  reduced  to  242  men,  embsrkei  W 
when  all  their  effects  were  shipped,  ^ew 
were  scarcely  above  water,  and  io  ffow 
were  the  men  that  it  was  with  the  gretfs 
difficulty  they  could  manafle  theoL  A  wv 
days  afterward  tiiey  obtidneS  an  IndiaaiiBM> 
They  followed  the  Florida  cotft  ^  ^  ^ 
when  they  landed  on  a  small  ialsnd  what  w7 
were  detained  by  a  violent  storm.  B**'^ 
the  men  died  from  the  efEbots  of  driskiBKitf 
water.  After  this  they  followed  the  h^^ 
and  obtained  firesh  water;  but  the  aflse oW 
the  natives  rose  on  them  and  drove  tb«*i 
wounding  many,  among  them  the  gwW^i 
After  continued  suffeomg  firom  hasgir^ 
thirsti  from  attacks  by  thelDdiaBa,froa^ 
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lent  tempMti  and  MTere  eM,  ihty  at  koffOi 
FMohad  tae  month  of  a  large  river,  and  laaded 
on  an  ialand.  Thej  attempted  to  go  np  thto 
river,  bnt  the  onrrent  was  to  strong  that  tbej 
were  driven  back.  From  the  deeonption  given 
hf  Kofies  of  its  strong  cnrrentp  and  the  dis- 
tanee  it  was  fonnd  to  be  freah  after  it  entered 
the  ae4»  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  IGssia- 
dppi.  If  so,  Narvaez  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  month  of  this  river  on  one  of  the 
latter  dagrs  of  October,  1528.  They  oonHoned 
their  voyage  a  few  dajs  farther  to  the  west- 
ward, baflfoting  the  winds  and  wAves,  when 
thev  were  overtaken  by  s  violent  storm, 
whkh  scattered  thdr  boats  and  drove  them 
out  to  sea.  As  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
them  afterward,  except  those  in  a  ring^e  boat^ 
thej  donbtless  perished.  The  boat  containing 
Holies  was  wrecked  on  a  small  island,  from 
whidi  the  snrvivors  reached  the  mainland* 
Thej  now  made  their  way  westward  amid  nn« 
heard  oi  hardships,  in  wmch  they  were  driven 
to  anch  straits  that  thej  lived  noon  one  an- 
other. Nnllez  states  that  from  May  he  had 
eaten  nothing  bat  maixe,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stances when  fish  were  obtained  near  the 
coasts  In  tracing  hto  wanderings,  we  fol« 
low  him  fiur  to  the  north  and  west,  and  aclross 
the  broad  plains  and  deserts  where  he  finda 
the  batfido,  nntil  he  reaches  a  monntainooa 
coontry  which  b  believed  to  have  been  New 
Mexico.  The  £Mt  of  his  meeting  with  the  bnf- 
lalo,  which  has  never  been  fonnd  in  western 
Texas  sonth  of  the  great  platean  or  desert  plain, 
which  does  not  furnish  sustenance  for  Uiem, 
is  evidence  that  he  traversed  the  conntrv  fiur 
to  the  north,  ffis  various  courses,  and  the 
large  streams  crossed  and  followed,  all  go  to 
•opport  this  theory.  In  some  places  the  wan^ 
derers  foond  the  natives  suffermg  from  an  epi- 
demUv  They  all  now  became  doctors,  and 
were  remarkably  successftd  in  the  core  of  dis- 
eases, gaining  thereby  a  great  influence  over 
the  nanves,  who  imagined  them  to  be  fhnn 
the  sun.  *^  So  great,''  says  Nufiex,  *^  was  their 
eonfidence  in  os,  that  they  thoog^t  thar  ooold 
not  be  healed  but  by  our  hands;  and  they  be- 
lieved that  as  long  as  we  remained,  not  one  of 
them  would  die."  The  Spaniards  took  advan?- 
tace  of  their  infloence,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  This  instruction,  the  enthu- 
aiastie  historian  of  the  Jendts  believes,  paved 
the  way  for  the  missionaries  that  followed  a 
Ibw  years  after,  as  it  obtained  for  them  a  kind 
reception.  Among  the  numerous  Indian  tribea 
▼isited  by  Naaes.Uiose  of  the  present  day  can- 
not be  recogniaed;  but  he  says  they  "travelled 
through  so  many  sorts  of  peoide,  of  such  divers 
languages,  that  the  memory  foils  to  recall 
them.*'  Thehr  mode  of  life  does  not  materiallv 
diiler  from  the  accounts  given  by  late  travel- 
lersL  Kufiea  remained  8  months  among  the 
Indiana  of  New  Mexico,  after  which  he  por- 
ioed  his  joumev  westward  and  southward, 
mountains,  broad  deserts,  and  rivers^ 


unto  1586,  when,  with  8  aurvivofa)  he  reached 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  OuUacan,  on  the 
ahores  of  the  Pacific.  He  waa  therefore  8 
years  in  crossing  the  continent  from  the  shores 
of  Florida,  after  a  series  of  adventurea  the 
most  extraordinarv  that  ever|i>efell  any  ex- 
pliorer  of  the  Ameiican  continent  Of  his  com- 
panions, 2  were  Spaniards  and  the  other  was 
a  negro  from  the  coast  of  Barbery,  named  £s- 
tevan.  Thus  did  Nufles  plant  the  cross  upon 
the  Bocky  mountains,  and  make  known  the 
doctrines  of  Ohristiamty,  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  English  on  the  shores 
of  New  Eni^and.  The  accounts  given  by  him 
on  hu  arrival  in  Mexico  awakened  a  denre  to 
exf^re  and  sutjugate  Uie  countries  he  had  vis- 
ited ;  and  soon  after  Marco  de  Nixa,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose,  witn  Estevan,  the  negro,  for  his  guide. 
The  expedition  proved  a  foilure,  and  E^van 
lost  his  Hfe.  Other  attempts  to  explore  the 
distant  countries  referred  to  followed,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  which  set 
out  under  Ooronado  in  1540.  An  abridgment 
of  Oabe^  de  Yaca's  nairative  may  be  found  in 
Hakluvt's  "  Voyages,"  and  a  French  version  in 
the  collection  ct  voyages  published  in  Paris  by 
Temanx-Oompans;  but  the  ftJlest  and  best  is 
a  translation  by  Buckingham  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  lection  in  ^P^in,  with  annotaticma 
(privat^  printed,  foL,  WasbingUm,  1851). 

KUKEZ,  Fbutah,  a  Spanish  scholar  and  sol- 
der, bom  in  Valladolid  about  U70,  died  in  Sal- 
amanca in  1558.  As  a  member  o(  the  house 
of  Guzman  he  was  kniffht  commander  of  the 
order  of  Santiago ;  and  being  also  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar  of  his  countiy,  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  **  Ghreek  commander."  After 
his  return  from  Italy,  iHiither  he  went  to  per- 
fedi  himself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languagea, 
Cardinal  Ximenes  am>ointed  him  one  of  the 
Cretan  professors  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Alcala,  and  also  intonsted  to  him  and  to  Lope 
de  Astofiiga  the  Ladn  verrion  of  the  Septua- 
ffint  for  the  Complutensian  polyglot.  In  1521 
he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  commons  in  the 
"  war  of  the  eommmddadeiJ*^  Being  forced  to 
leave  Alcala,  he  went  to  Salamanca,  and  in  the 
university  there  taught  Latin,  Ch*eek,  riietoric, 
and  the  '*  Natural  History"  of  Pliny,  until  his 
death.  He  restored  the  text  of  Seneca,  and 
published  a  commentary  upon  his  writings 
(Salamanca,  1548);  also  ObterwUimui  in  Pom- 
pardum  Mdam.  OlmrwUi&nM  in  Eiitoriam 
NaturaUm  0.  PUnU  (1544),  and  Okta  $obre 
ku  obrat  de  Juan  d$  Mena.  At  the  age  of  80 
he  was  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  Span- 
ish proverbs^  with  exphmations.  and  paiaUel 
aayinffs  from  other  languaaea,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  amend  after  his  death, 
with  the  title  Brfranm  y  pnmrbioi  glotdo% 
(4to^J^lrid.l555). 

NUNEZ.  Pxdbo,  a  Portuguese  mathemati- 
dan,bominl492,  dtodinl57T.  Hewasroyal 
cosmogr^>her  and  pntfessor  of  mathematica  in 
Odmbrai  and  wrote  on  topics  connected  with 
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geometry,  nayigfttioii,  the  projection  of  charts, 
and  the  fanprovement  of  astronomical  instm* 
menta.  He  deyoted  himself  eapeoiallx  to  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  he 
is  considered  as  the  disooyerer  of  the  lozodro* 
mic  curve  or  IpiraL  He  proposed  in  1642  a 
new  graduation  of  the  circles  of  astronomical 
Instruments,  which  bears  his  name. 

KUSEZ.  Bio,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  which 
ftlls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  lO*"  40'  N.,  after  a 
W.  S.  W.  course  of  150  m.  The  country  on  its 
banks  is  thicklv  wooded  and  very  unhealthy. 
About  20  vessels  of  from  200  to  800  tons  each 
visit  this  river  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  British  manufactures 
and  salt;  the  exports,  principally  to  France, 
are  gold,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  ground  nuts. 

NUBEMBEBG  (Germ.  I^mSerg),  a  dty  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Francoma,  situated 
on  tiie  river  Pegnitz  and  on  the  Ludwiff^s 
canal,  144  m.  by  rfdlway  N.  by  W.  from  Munich, 
and  106  m.  N.  from  Augsburg ;  pop.  in  1868, 
69,177,  including  6,000  Boman  Catholics  and  a 
number  of  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Protes* 
tants.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
wall  with  8  gates  and  about  70  round  and 
square  towers,  and  a  moat.  The  Pegnits 
forms  8  islands  within  the  wall,  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  city  by  numer- 
ous bridges,  the  circuit  within  the  wall  being 
nearly  8i  m.  The  river  divMes  the  citv  into 
two  irregular  parts,  the  southern  and  larger 
being  called  the  Lorenzer  side  and  the  northern 
the  Sebalder  side.  The  impression  of  quaintness 
and  antiquity  which  the  general  aspect  of  the 
dty  proauces  is  heightened  by  the  old  Gk>thio 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  old-fashioned 
internal  arrangement  of  many  of  the  houses, 
their  narrow  fronts  in  many  instances  adorned 
with  paintiogs.  Among  the  most  notable  Pro- 
testant churches  are  those  of  St  Sebaldus, 
St  James,  and  St  ^Bgidius,  all  more  or  less 
distinguished  for  the&  works  of  art.  The 
finest  and  largest  of  them  all  is  that  of  St  Law* 
rence,  a  GUnhic  building  of  the  18th  century. 
The  church  of  the  Hdy  Ghost,  which  was 
restored  in  1860,  contained  the  jewels  of  the 
imperial  G^man  crown  from  1424  until  1806, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Vienna.  The  Bo- 
man Catholic  church,  or  lYauenhirehey  is  re* 
markabld  for  its  richly  ornamented  Gk>thic  por- 
tal Hie  town  hall  of  Nuremberg  is  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of  its  large  size,  as  well  as  of 
its  collection  of  paintings  by  Albert  DUrer  and 
oQkw  masters.  Beneath  the  building  are  se<»^ 
and  subterraneous  passages;  also  l£e  Lochg&' 
fiingnime  (dungeons  scarcely  6  feet  square),  and 
the  FoUerhammer  or  torture  chamber,  in  which 
during  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  prisoners 
were  put  to  the  rack.  The  old  fortress  (iZtfte/b- 
fi$te)^  ntuated  on  a  steep  eminence,  contains  a 
fiunous  ffaUery  of  pictures  in  10  rooms  and 
many  paintings  on  glass.  The  cemetery  of  St 
John  contains  the  tombs  of  DOrer  and  Huis 
Sachs.    A  statue  of  the  former  was  erected  in 


1840  on  the  Albrecfat  DOrer'a  PWi,searte 
house  where  he  resided.  Nurembeig  has  BMoiy 
fine  private  buildings  and  several  elegant  pabfio 
fountains.  The  public  library  oontama  v^avi 
of  60,000  volumes.  Among  the  edoeatkBsl 
institutions  are  an  excellent  gymnasiuD,  pcd^f • 
technio,  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  miauX 
schools,  and  a  school  of  dengn.  Since  18^ 
Nuremberg  has  become  the  seat  of  a  new  o^ 
tional  institution  {Oermanuehit  MuMnm)  foaai- 
ed  in*  1868  by  Baron  Auftess  for  the  promotka 
of  researches  in  ancient  G^erman  hktofyflid 
archeology.  A  periodical  for  i>«if<acA4  Cattif- 
GeteMehU  was  esUblished  then  In  1866  \ff 
Mailer  and  Franke,  and  the  Ifitrmierper  Or- 
r€»pandmt  is  one  of  the  most  widely  circnlsled 
newspapers  of  Gennany. — Nnranberg  vai 
once  one  <^  the  most  proq>eroQa  of  tM  ftse 
imperial  cities,  with  a  population  of  106,661 
and  an  extensive  trade  with  the  East  sai 
other  remote  parts  of  the  worid.  It  was  aot 
less  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  and  fil«a> 
ture.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  the  hssi- 
quartersof  the  master  singers,  and  derived  gnii 
reputation  from  the  genlua  of  Hana  SachsySi 
well  as  from  that  of  Dtirer,  Behaiaa,  and  om 
eminent  men.  The  reminiscences  mnd  traos 
of  its  former  glories  continue  to  make  Num- 
berg  one  of  the  most  interesting  <dties  of  Ge^ 
many.  It  suffered  mudi  from  the  80  y  eoi*  v» 
and  lost  its  former  commercial  greatness,  fcsl 
has  improved  within  the  present  century,  ps^ 
ticularly  through  the  influence  of  railways  sal 
the  Ludwig*s  canal,  and  is  now  again  lamoaifoff 
its  industrial  activity,  particularly  in  giagv* 
bread,  papier  mach^  toya,  dec 

NUT,  m  botany,  a  hard-shelled,  cae-eecM 
fruit,  such  as  the  acorn,  chestnnt,  filbert,  bsecb 
nut,  dsc  A  variety  of  useAil  fiiilta  are  kaova 
as  nuta  in  horticulture.  The  European  waM, 
also  caDed  the  Madeira  nut  (juflmu  f»fM^  a 
much  esteemed ;  when  in  s  tender  and  xaakf^ 
condition  it  is  emploved  fbr  makSngpcUi^ 
and  when  ripe  is  used  in  large  qnantioes  sit 
table  dessert  There  are  many  kinds  of  ^ 
Ifadeira  nut  known^hich  are  reputed  to  bs  «l 
superior  auaUty.  The  haael  and  UMfflbcrti 
are  extennvely  cultivated  for  their  note.  ^ 
FiLBBBT.)  The  chestnnt  tree  (eaUamm  uk^ 
of  Europe  produces  excellent  nurta,  eqMcaiVr 
the  large-fruited  kind,  or  Spaiuah  dieateaL  A 
dozen  or  more  distmct  sorts  of  dMatnnts  ■• 
known  among  the  French  cahivatoia.  Iks 
oommon  chestnut  of  the  United  8ti^  ii  Iks 

Sroduptofthe  O.  vetea^  varied  Amirit&m^  sal 
I  smaller  and  sweeter.  The  chinquaf^  atoa 
a  small  sweet-flavored  nut  6f  half  the  sissof 
the  common  kind;  it  b  the  frvitaf  adwfff 
species  growing  only  6  to  10  ftet  hkli,  mi 
fotand  in  the  middle  and  aouthem  Unitea  Statsa 
The  several  q^edes  of  earya^h^Br  nuts,  of  wkkk 
the  shell-bark  hickory  (0.  a»a,  Mx.)  has  a 
very  sweet  kemelj  which  renders  it  the  biA 
native  nut:  that  of  the  modEef^nut  hiekery  (C 
tom&ni4mi,Mx.)  is  also  sweet,  but  the  thickatfi 
of  the  sheU  nearly  predndeaita  use.    TbeMt 
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ci  ibe  blaok  walnut  (jualam  nigra^  Liim.)  has 
A  roand  deeplj  fbrrowea  nut,  oontaining  a  rich 
kernel  of  yerjr  agreeable  taste ;  while  the  bnt- 
tarnat  (/.  einm^a^  Unn.)  has  a  aweet  and  pleas- 
ant kernel,  in  a  nut  which  is  rounded  at  base 
and  aoate  at  the  end,  the  aides  deeplj  farrowed, 
and  the  edges  sharply  keeled.  The  fniit*of 
the  beech  tree  (/o^tis  tyUatiecty  Mx.)  contains 
two  prismatic  triangolar  nnts,  haying  rich  oily 
kernels;  they  are  called  beech  mast,  and  from 
them  is  mannfiBwstnred  an  oil,  which  in  France 
is  used  both  for  cooking  and  for  burning  in 
lamps;  in  some  parts  of  that  conntry  they  are 
also  roasted  and  employed  in  place  of  coffee. 
The  beech  mast  of  our  woods  is  eaten  by  many 
kinds  of  wild  animals,  and  in  some  districts 
]«rge  nombers  of  swine  are  &ttened  upon  it. 
The  acorn  of  the  oak  is  composed  of  the  cnpnle 
and  the  nat;  that  of  the  white  oak  {quenui 
aXba^  linn.)  has  a  sweet  kernel,  and  is  eaten 
^ther  raw  or  roasted ;  and  the  acorns  of  Q, 
fframuntia  (linn.)  are  sweet  and  eatable,  and 
Are  used  for  food  in  Spain  under  the  name  of 
Moisi,  The  seeds  of  the  stone  pine  (pimu 
pimea,  linn.)  are  used  as  nuts  under  the 
name  of  jngnom^  and  contain  sweet,  oily  ker- 
nels ;  the  tree  that  produces  them  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  south  of  £urope.---8ome  trop- 
ical trees  produce  excellent  nuts.  Those  of 
the  BertAoUetia  exeeUa  are  commonly  known 
aa  Para  or  Brazil  nuts ;  the  kernels  when  fresh 
Are  delicious  and  nutritive.  The  fruit  of  the 
amaeardium  is  called  the  cashew  nut;  it  is  of 
tiM  sixe  and  shM>e  of  a  hare's  kidney.  The 
kernel  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  which  when 
fresh  has  a  delicious  flavor ;  but  great  care  is 
to  be  observed  in  removing  the  shell,  between 
tbe  two  lavers  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  acrid, 
inflanmiable  oil,  which  should  be  destroyed  by 
burning  or  roasting  the  nut  in  the  fire,  avoiding 
the  smoke  in  the  process.  The  pistachio  nut 
is  the  fruit  of  the  pktacia  tera^  a  small  tree. 
nsKtive  of  Asia  IGnor;  the  nut  is  a  sort  of 
drape  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a  reddish 
color,  with  a  very  thin  rind,  a  brittle,  2- 
Talved  shell,  and  an  almond-like,  oily  seed ; 
It  ia  used  at  dessert  and  in  confectionery.  The 
areoa  nut  is  the  produce  of  the  areea  eateehu 
of  linnnua,  found  all  over  the  East  Indies; 
the  nuts  are  astringent,  intoxicating,  and  nar- 
ooCio,  and  are  used  as  a  masticatory  with  lime 
md  the  leaves  of  the  betel  pepper.  The  cocoa- 
ani  ia  the  one-celled  seed  of  the  drupe  of  the 
eoetm  mictfera  (linn.),  containing  a  deUdoua 
kernel  used  for  food;  the  tree  grows  only  near 
the  aea  coast,  especially  upon  tropical  islands. 
.  The  physio  nuts  of  South  America  are  the  seeds 
of  emrtat  vwyam  (Adanson) ;  they  are  ca- 
tiiartio  and  poisonous.  The  seeds  of  the  tA<^ 
(f«maMM(»(Iinn.),  employed  in  making  chooo- 
late^are  sometinies  called  chocolate  nuta. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  small  periodio 
gyratory  movement  in  the  direction  of  tlM 
oarth's  azia»  by  which,  if  it  existed  independent 
cf  the  motioQ  in  precession,  the  poleof  the  earth 
would  deacribe  in  the  heavens  a  minute  ellipse. 
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This  ellipse  would  cover  a  space  by  its  longer 
axis  of  18.5",  and  by  its  shorter  of  18.7",  the 
longer  axis  being  directed  toward  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  nutation  period  is  a  little  lesa 
than  19  years  (18.6),  and  corresponds  to  that 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon^s  nodes,  with  which 
it  is  dbrectly  connected.  Tbe  effect  of  the  niH 
tation  on  the  position  of  the  stars  is  combined 
with  the  efiect  from  precession ;  and  as  both 
are  referable  to  the  same  physical  agency  for 
explanation,  their  further  consideration  will  be 
found  in  the  article  rsaoissioir. 

NUTORAOEEB^  a  conirostral  bird  of  the 
crow  family,  and  genus  nueifraga  (Briss.). 
The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  with 
culmen  elevated  and  slewing  to  the  entire  tip; 
the  lateral  margins  straight ;  gonys  very  long 
and  ascending;  nostrils  basal,  covered  bv 
frt>ntal  bristles:  wings  long  and  rounded,  with 
the  4th  and  6th  quiUs  longest;  tail  moderate, 
rounded  on  the  sides;  tarsi  longer  than  middle 
toe,  covered  in  front  with  broad  scales ;  toeti 
long,  robust,  and  strongly  scutellated;  dawa 
long,  sharp,  and  curved.  The  common  nut- 
cracker {if,  earyoeataet^  Briss.),  the  best 
known  qiecies,  is  about  18  inches  long,  and 
the  bill  li;  it  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  European  Jay ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  brown- 
ish black ;  the  general  color  dull  reddish  brown, 
blackish  brown  above;  the  whole  plumage, 
except  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  toil 
covOTts,  is  marked  with  oblong  white  dashea 
margined  with  dark  brown  at  the  end,  largest  on 
the  lower  parts ;  lower  tail  coverts  and  tips  of 
tail  feathers  wlute.  This  bird,  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  is  common  in  the  woods  of  the  moan-' 
tainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  e^)ecially 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Bussia ;  they  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in  flocks, 
migrating  according  to  the  season  in  search 
of  larvea  and  insecto,  which  they  obtain  from 
trees  in  the  manner  of  woodpeckers;  they 
are  also  fond  of  the  seed  of  flr  trees,  and  of 
nuts,  which  they  break  by  repeated  strokes  of 
the  bill ;  they  are  said  to  devour  small  birda 
and  egffs.  Ilie  nest  is  made  in  a  hole  in  a 
decayed  tree ;  the  eggs,  6  cr  6,  are  yellowish 
gray  with  a  few  spots  of  light  brown.  Thia 
bold  and  familiar  bird  by  its  nearly  straight 
bill  seems  to  form  a.transition  fit>m  the  crowa 
to  the  starlhiffs,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
woodpeckers,  Uie  last  of  which  it  also  resemr 
bles  in  some  of  its  habits. 

NUTGALL.    See  Galls. 

NUTHATOH,  a  anb-family  of  tenuiroatral 
birdsof  thecreeperfiunilyf  scattered  over  North 
America,  Europe,  and  India  audita  archipelago. 
In  the  typical  ffenus  $iUa  (linn.)  the  bill  to  en- 
tire, about  as  long  aa  the  head,  slender,  com- 
pressed,  straight,  and  shi^p-pointed,  with  the 
gonys  long  and  ascending ;  nostrils  in  a  groove, 
covered  by  bristles  directed  forward;  winfn 
long  and  acute,  reaching  nearly  to  end  of  taD, 
the  1st  quill  being  very  short,  and  the  8d  and 
4th  about  equal  and  longest;  ti^  short,  broad, 
andnearly  ^en ;  tarsi  about  equal  to  middle  toe, 
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itrong  and  sootellaled;  toes  \(mf.  tiie  outer   €eantM$Uta  (Lttb.\  and  drom^imdfm 
much  longer  than  the  inner,  the  nmd  toe  the    Sittetta  has  a  long,  rather  slender  bill, 


longest,  and  all  armed  with  sharp  and  onnred 
olaws.  Nearly  20  species  are  described ;  they 
prefer  dense  woods,  where  they  mn  rapidly  np 
and  down  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  in 
spiral  circles,  examining  the  crevices  in  the 
Mrk  for  spiders  and  insects;  in  winter  they 
approach  houses,  and  feed  upon  seeds,  srains, 
ants,  and  other  vegetable  food.  The  largest 
of  the  American  species  is  the  white-bellied 
nuthatch  {8.  Carolinen$iM^  Qmel.),  about  6 
indies  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  11, 
and  the  bull  alonff  the  gape  |  of  an  inch ;  the 
bill  is  black,  and  iris  dark  brown;  general 


curved  upward,  and  the  tip  emarginated;  tbs 
wings  reach  beyond  the  tail,  the  2d  sad  Id 
quills  equal  and  longest ;  the  taO  is  veiy  ihart, 
and  somewhat  rounded.  The  spedes  are  pe- 
culiar to  Australia.  The  nest  is  made  of  \mk 
and  lichens,  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the 
branches  of  the  highest  trees  by  cobweba,  aad 
from  its  small  size  and  color  is  rery  £fie^ 
to  detect;  the  eg^  are  8  in  number.  laseti- 
thisitUt  the  bill  is  long  and  very  slender,  aad 
slightly  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  q>eoies  are  foeid 
in  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  se»  on  tk 
bushes,  searching  the  brandies  and  leavet  kt 
insects  and  their  larvsd ;  the  toea  are  kog  ud 


IS  , 

color  above  ashy  blue,  with  top  of  head  and    ^»^x.»  .^^  v..^^  ««..t»,  %*.«  ...^^  m^^M^M»^mm^ 
node  black ;  under  parts  and  sides  of  head  to    very  slender.  In  dromodtndron  the  bill  is loo^ 
above  the  eyes  white;  under  tail  coverts  snd 
tibisl  feathers   brown;    concealed   primaries 
white.    This  is  a  bold,  active,  and  familiar 


bird,  though  generally  living  in  retired  woods; 
the  nest  is  maide  in  the  hole  of  a  decayed  tree ; 
the  eggs,  5  or  6,  are  dull  white,  spotted  with 
brown  at  the  larger  end;  the  flight  is  rapid, 
and  at  times  protracted ;  like  others  of  the 
flunily,  they  are  fond  of  roosting  head  down- 
Ward.    This   species  is  spread  over   eastern 
North  America  to  the  hiffhest  central  plains, 
replaced  to  the  west  by  the  S.  aculecUa  (Cas- 
nn),  which  differs  chiefly  in  the  more  slender 
bUl;  in  the  southern  states  two  broods  are 
hatdied  in  a  season ;  the  notes  are  very  nasal. 
The  red-bellied  nuthatch  (8.  CanadenM,  linn.) 
is  4i  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8 
inches ;  the  upper  parts  are  ashy  blue,  with  the 
top  of  the  head  black,  a  white  line  above  and 
a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  chin  white,  and 
rest  of  imder  parts  brownish  rusty.    The  eg^ 
are  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.    This 
.  very  resUess  and  active  bird  is  spread  over 
North  America  from  South  Carolina  to  Nova 
Scotia,   from   the  Atlantic  probablv  to  the 
Pacific.    Some  remain  all  winter  in  the  north- 
ern states,  coming  into  the  roads  and  farm 
yards  in  search  of  seeds.    The  brown-headed 
xmthatch  (S,  punllaj  Lath.),  of  the  southern 
states,  is  sufEidently  characterized  by  its  name ; 
the  length  is  only  4  inches,  and  the  extent  of 
wings  8;  it  is  liveVf  with  a  cheerfU  note,  and 
iinot  at  all  shy.    The  California  nuthatch  (8. 
9ff  gfMBOj  Vigors^  is  of  the  size  of  the  last,  which 
it  much  resembles,  but  the  brown  of  the  head 

has  sn  olive  green  tipge ;  it  is  found  from  the  _  ^,       .  ^ 

Padfio  to  tiie  Rocky  mountains.    The  Euro?,  ^.earefdl  ^protection  from  tbie  scorching  heii  of 
pean  nuthatch  (8.  Buropaa^  linn.}  is  one  of    the  sun.    In  the  7th  year  they  coDuneBesbiff- 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  6  mches  long,    ing,  and  increase  in  fruitfhlness  to  the  tf^ 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  10k  and  bill  i  of  an    when  they  reach  their  hi^diest  perfeotioa.  b 
kich ;  the  ui^r  parts  are  bluish  gray,  with    the  Moluccas  they  are  saidto  continue  jntto 
the  throat  and  cheeks  white,  loral  space  and  a    for  70  or  80  years.    All  parts  of  the  tree  sn 
band  behind  the  eyj  black;  lower  parts  light  ..—-...  ..      .      t^ 

reddish  yellow,  and  sides  brownish  red.  Its 
manners  are  the  same ;  the  tail  is  not  used  as 
a  support  either  in  ascending  or  descending 
trees.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  wire  cages  for 
its  activity,  cunning,  and  drollery. — Other  gen* 
era  of  the  sub-J&mily  jure  liUeU^  (SwainB.)| 


straight,  and  sharp-pointed;  wings  long;  tall 
long  and  rounded,  with  the  shaft  of  eadifeii^ 
er  prolonged  and  rigid,  as  in  tiie  woodpeokin; 
tarsi  robust  Gray  alludes  to  a  ainde^ecis 
(2>.  leueattemwn^  Gould),  found  in  uit  woods 
of  Chili,  S.  of  Valparaiso,  and  usually  sea  na- 
ning  up  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees  inporantflf 
beeties  and  other  insects. — The  bUl  of  tite  lot- 
hatches  is  so  powerfU  that  it  is  naed  for  hmkr 
ing  the  shells  of  nuts,  which  thej  fix  in  a  cMl 
or  hollow,  whence  they  are  sometimes  ceDcd 
nutcrackers,  a  name  which  M>oper^  bdoB|p 
to  the  genus  nue^fraga.  The  Tr^ich  csD  tka 
torehe^tij  from  their  habit  of  pksterioff  of 
with  yellow  cky  (torchU)  the  apei^iresofhokf 
in  trees  which  are  too  open  to  make  condbit- 
able  nests.  Unlike  the  woodpeckers,  tbejr  de- 
scend trees  head  foremost,  hi  whidi  they  unit 
find  great  assistance  in  the  long  hind  toe. 

NUTMEG,  the  kemd  <^  the  fruit  of  nfrih 
tiea  officinalii  (Linn.),  or  M.  m^$eAala  (Tkm), 
of  the  natural  order  myruUeacim,  The  cob- 
mon  nutmeg  tree  is  a  native  of  the  MehKss 
islands,  but  is  cujtivated  elsewhere  ia  tbe 
East;  it  has  been  tried,  thou^  unsoeeiM- 
fblly,  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  a  nn 
beautiful  tree,  the  foliage  being  of  a  richdsi 
green  color,  and  though  of  lUow  growtii  sttite 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  Levd  situatioiii  sre 
most  favorable  for  nutmeg  plantations,  ss  tk 
roots  take  so  slight  a  hold  on  the  aoil  that  «a 
hillsides  they  are  liable  to  be  washed  iq>  by^ 
heavy  rains  of  the  tropics.  The  yoong  plsi^ 
obtained  in  the  nursery  from  the  seeds,  sn  tA 
in  the  ground  in  rows,  and  reqinire  cflnitfli 
weeding  and  watering,  freqn^t  mamvioft^d 


very  aromatic.  The  fhut  is  smooth  extensHf, 
pear-like  in  shape,  and  res^nbksapeacbinise 
and  color.  It  is  produced  in  great  abwidaaea 
and  its  maturity  is  evinced  by  the  buratinfsi 
the  rind,  throng  which  the  brilliaiit  miM 
of  the  mace  and  the  bright  brown  sheB  is 
which  the  nntmeg  is  endgsed  are  aeoL   D« 
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dvtennoft  portion  is  a  thick  fleshy  pericarp, 
which  when  young  is  occasionally  preserved 
•8  a  sweetmeat  The  next  is  the  mace,  a  pecn- 
Kar  development  of  the  stalk  of  the  seed,  which 
increases  with  its  growth  and  finally  envelppes 
it,  oalled  aril  or  arillas  h^  botanists.  Within 
it  is  the  nntmeg  enclosed  m  a  shell.  The  tree 
is  in  bearing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bnd, 
blossom,  and  fruit  being  exhibited  at  the  same 
time :  consequently  there  is  no  particular  sea- 
son for  gathering  it  though  the  greatest  har- 
vest is  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December.  The  average  an- 
nual produce  of  a  tree  amounts  to  about  5  lbs. 
of  nntmegs  and  1^  lbs.  of  mace ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  should  the  price  of  nutmegs  4iniinish  very 
considerably,  the  raising  of  them  would  stiU 
be  very  profitable.  The  fruit  is  gathered  by 
means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick,  and 
the  outer  covering  being  removed,  the  mace  is 
earefriUy  taken  off,  flattened  by  nand,  placed 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  8  or  4  days, 
or  over  a  moderate  flre.  By  this  process  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  the  red  tint  is  cnanged  to 
orange,  while  it  retains  its  aromatic  odor  and 
taste.  It  is  then  made  up  into  packages,  and 
kept  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  The  nuts 
are  placed  in  their  shells  upon  a  hurdle  over  a 
alow  wood  flre,  for  a  period  of  about  2  months. 
yrhen  dried  sufficiently  the  kernel  rattles  free- 
ly in  the  shell,  which  is  then  broken  with  a 
mallet;  the  damaged  or  worm-eaten  ones  are 
thrown  aside,  and  the  sound  ones  are  packed 
in  very  strong  chests,  in  well  sifted  lime  or  in 
ft  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Another  sort 
oalled  the  long  or  wild  nutmeg,  the  product  of 
Jf.  tomentasoy  is  sometimes  imported,  usually 
in  the  shelL  It  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  common  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  very  inferior 
qoality.  The  common  nutmeg  is  of  a  round 
or  ovsl  shape,  grav  color,  hard  and  smooth 
or  slightly  farrowed.  When  grated  or  broken 
it  presents  a  mottled  veined  appearance.  The 
b^  are  dense,  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  emit  oil 
when  pricked  with  a  pin ;  when  worm-eaten 
they  feel  light,  and  though  the  perforationa 
may  have  been  fi*audulently  filled  up,  the  un- 
•oimd  ones  can  be  easily  detected. — ^The  gen- 
eral ({ualitles  of  the  nutmeg  and  mace,  except 
flavor,  are  the  same.  Their  odor  is  nratn'ant 
and  agreeable,  and  their  taste  pungent  Both 
are  much  used  as  a  spice  in  cooking.  They 
oontain,  according  to  Bonastre,  (at  oil  81.6  per 
oent,  volatile  oil  6.0,  starch  2.4,  gam  1.2,  free 
add  0.8,  lignine  54.0.  Nutmeff  butter  (adep$ 
mwrUtkaY  conmionly  called  oil  of  mace,  is  a 
floUd  yellow,  fat,  obtained  from  nutmegs  by 
expression.  The  kernels  are  bruised  into  a 
pake,  steamed  in  a  bag,  and  then  pressed  be- 
tween heated  plates.  It  is  imported  in  the 
form  of  cakes  from  the  East  Inaies  and  fh)m 
Holland.  Most  of  that  found  in  commerce  is 
ft  factitious  substance  of  fistty  ingredients  fla- 
vored with  on  of  nutmeg.  In  pharmacy  nutmeg 
fa  sometimes  emploved  to  cover  less  sgreeable 
tastes,  and  also  as  flavoring  for  drinks.    When 


taken  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  8  drachms,  it  has 
produced  alarming  eflects.  The  oil  is  occasion- 
ally  used  extemimy  as  a  stimulant  For  ftuv 
ther  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Lumsdaine  in  the  **  American 
Journal  of  Science,'^  Nov.  1851. — The  importar 
tion  of  nutmegs  into  the  Umted  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1859,  amounted  to  879,- 
880  lbs.,  valued  at  $865,480 ;  and  of  mace  to 
45.469  lbs.,  valued  at  $16,478. 

NUTRIA,  the  commercial  namo  of  Iho  fur 
of  the  coy  1^0 u  {myopofamui  co^t/pux^  Cuv.),  a 
South  Amer]C4in  rodent  of  the  beaver  family. 
The  dentition  of  tbe  coypoi  Is  the  same  as  in 
the  beaver ;  the  curs  are  short  and  round ;  the 
moustaches  long  and  stifT^  white  wkb  a  few 
blacic  hairs  intermixed ;  tlie  hind  ft'ct  are  fully 
webbed,  but  the  external  or  6th  toe  is  eeparata 
from  the  re^^t ;  t)ie  mammon  are  4  on  eaeti  side, 
nearer  the  back  than  the  abdometi^  covered  by 
hair.  The  leiif.'th  is  S  feet,  of  which  the  tail, 
which  is  long,  rounds  and  hairy,  i»  on©  tliird. 
It  is  found  in  Chill  mid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buenos  Ayre^j  living  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  burrowing  with  the  powerful  fore  claws  in 
the  banks  of  8t reams ;  it  is  an  eiccellent  swim^ 
mer,  is  easily  tamed,  and  of  gentle  dispoBition, 
and  will  eat  almost  any  kind  uf  rogetable  food  [ 
it  has  from  4  to  7  young  at  a  birth.  The  for 
is  of  2  kinds :  one  of  long  reddish  brown  hair, 
which  gives  the  pcnera!  color  to  the  animal; 
and  the  other  brownish  ash-<i  ibredj  at  the  base 
of  the  former,  extensively  used,  especially  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  These  skins  have  been  largely  substi- 
tuted fbr  those  of  the  beaver,  and  were  for- 
merly carried  to  Europe  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  a  single  vear;  they  are  now  getting 
less  plentiful,  as  well  as  in  less  demand.  The  fur 
is  sometimes  called  raccoonda  by  the  fhrriers.  ' 
NUTKITION,  the  complicated  process  by 
which  the  component  particles  of  the  varioua 
tissues,  disintegrated  and  removed  by  the  vital 
acts  of  the  organism,  are  constantly  replaced 
by  new  matter  capable  of  continuing  the  fhno- 
nons  necessary  to  life ;  a  perpetual  reproduc- 
tion, in  which  every  part  produces  a  tissue  like 
itself,  whether  bone,  muscle,  or  nerve,  healthy 
or  morbid  structure.  This  requires  a  due  sup- 
ply of  proper  food,  its  digestion,  absorption  of 
the  nutritive  portion,  conversion  into  healthy 
blood,  and  its  circulation  over  the  system ;  the 
effete  matter  is  removed  by  the  organs  of  ex- 
cretion, or  modified  by  the  purifying  action  of 
*  the  lungs.  These  points  have  been  sufficientiy 
dwelt  upon  in  the  articles  Absobptiov,  Au- 
MKNT,  Blood,  Chtls,  Chtmb,  Oiboulatiok, 
DiSTKTics,  and  Diobstiov.  Each  tissue  jpos- 
sesses  an  elective  affimty  for  certain  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  which  it  appropriates  to  its 
own  use  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
organized  material.  During  the  whole  period 
of  active  life,  a  demand  for  nutrition  is  conse- 
quent on  eveiy  exertion  of  the  vital  powers, 
especially  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  forces. 
Of  the  modds  in  which  the  substitution  of  new 
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tissue  takes  place  in  the  interstitial  processes 
of  nntritiom  and  in  which  the  effete  particles 
are  remoTed  in  the  interior  of  the  system,  onr 
knowledge  is  as  yet  Terj  imperfect.  Though 
tiie  formative  power  in  healthy  nutrition  is  not 
derived  from  the  nervous  system,  it  is  often 
essentiaUy  modified  hy  its  influence.  The  char- 
acter remaining  the  same,  there  mav  he  con- 
siderahle  variation  in  the  dcffree  of  activity 
of  the  nutritive  processes,  eitner  in  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  organism ;  in  youth  both  the 
formative  energy  and  the  waste  of  the  system 
are  verv  active ;  as  age  advances,  the  former 
diminishes  while  the  latter  does  not  increase ; 
local  instances  have  been  alluded  to  under 
Atbopht  and  Htfebtbopht.  In  healthy  nutri- 
tion, an  adult  person  is  maintained  for  years 
with  ti^e  same  general  outline  of  form  and 
feature,  of  size,  and  perhaps  of  weight,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  narticles  which  compose 
the  different  parts  of  tne  body  are  undergoing 
a  continual  process  of  decav  and  renewal; 
and  such  is  the  exactness  of  the  reproduction, 
that  the  body  is  one  and  the  same  through 
life.  (See  Bom,  and  Muscle.)  Nutrition  is  ac- 
tively performed  in  the  process  of  relation 
by  which  losses  of  substance  from  accident  or 
disease  are  made  good ;  this  is  most  active  in 
the  lower  animals,  but  Ihnited  in  man  to  such 
parts  as  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  nerve 
fibres,  vessels,  epithelial  tissues,  and  blood.  In- 
flammation is  not  necessary  to  this  process,  as 
was  generally  believed  until  near  the  2d  half  of 
the  19th  century,  though  unfortunately  attend- 
ing most  cases  of  wounds.  Dr.  Macartney  was 
the  first  to  show  that  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation is  ii\]urious  to  such  reparation.  There 
are  many  abnormal  forms  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  tissues  produced  are  different 
from  those  they  ought  to  replace.  In  inflam- 
mi^ion  the  natural  relation  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  is  disturbed;  the  formative 
activity  is  lessened,  and  the  plastic  components 
of  the  blood  are  increased  and  effhsed  in  a  more 
or  less  uoorganizable  condition ;  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  is  changed,  and  the  rate  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  altered.  Common  and  fatal 
forms  of  abnormid  nutrition  are  seen  in  the 
imperfecti^  organized  products  of  scroftila  and 
the  aplastic  deposits  of  tubercle,  and  in  the 
cancerous  and  flmgous  growths  different  in 
character  from  the  normal  tissues. 

NUTTALL,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist, 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1786,  died  at 
Nutgrove,  St  Helenas,  Lancashire,  sept.  10, 
1859.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  soon  en- 
gaged with  ardor  in  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. His  researches  led  him  to  extensive  trav- 
els, in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  nearly 
^  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  explored  the  great 
'  lakes  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  lOssissippi, 
and  in  1810  ascended  the  Missouri  as  far  as 
the  Mandan  villages.  In  1819  he  explored  the 
Arkansas  river  and  the  neighboring  regions, 


and  pabliahed  an  account  of  hisirafeUjfntitki 
"  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the' Aiksosat  Ter- 
ritory''(Philadelphia,  1821).  He  travelled  aho 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  pnbfished  severd 
papers  on  the  shells  and  plants  of  that  regioa. 
IVom  1822  to  1884  he  was  professor  of  natord 
history  in  Harvard  ooUege,  and  curator  of  tbe 
botanical  garden.  8ub»equait]y  he  retinsd 
to  Englan^  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  1^  oa^ 
estate  of  Nutgrove,  which  was  bequeathed  to 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  upon  it 
His  principal  works  are :  ^*  Manual  of  the  Oni- 
thology  of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  A 
vols.*12mo.,  Boston,  1884),  and  *^Tbe  Korti 
American  Sylva"  (8  vols,  royal  Sro.,  FhSadcl- 
phia,  1849). 

^UX  YOMIOA,  the  name  of  a  drag  eoosirt- 
ing  of  the  seeds  of  the  $tryehn^  mux  tcmka  id 
botanists.  This  is  a  middle-filzed  tree  of  xk» 
East  Indies,  with  a  crooked  trunk  and  SBOotk 
ash-colored  bark,  round,  shining,  smooth,  ribbed 
leaves,  small,  greenish  white  flowers  having 
hypocrateriform  corollas  with  yalvate  1<^ 
5  stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  aad  a 
berry-like  fruit  of  the  dze  of  a  «nudl  appi% 
with  a  brittie  shell  and  a  white,  gelatinoH 

f>nlp,  in  which  the  discoidal  seeds  are  lod§e4 
t  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ufmnimcm;  a 
more  venomous  order  it  would  be  diffieok  ts 
name.  The  wood  of  the  nux  vomica  tree  is  ei- 
ceedingly  bitter,  particularly  that  of  the  root 
which  is  used  to  cure  intenni^ent  fsven  aai 
the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  The  po^  «f 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  innocent,  and  is  eata 
by  birds.  The  seeds,  however,  are  extnBe> 
ly  poisonous,  notwithstanding  which  tk^  ffc 
employed  in  adding  more  intoxicating  Ujop- 
erties  to  spirituous  liquors  and  to  beer.  las 
drug,  according  to  Dndley,  in  larse  ddses  in- 
duces extraorcunary  rigidity  and  oonviiMff 
contraction  of  the  muscles  previons  to  dcaik 
In  very  small  and  repeated  doses  it  praiiMtei 
the  appetite,  assists  the  digestive  prooos^  ia- 
fireases  the  secretion  of  urine,  ana  aomctiDCi 
acts  slightiy  upon  the  bowels.  It  was  mai^ 
introduced  into  practice  by  the  homcsopitbirtt 
in  many  bilious  and  nervous  headadies,dinBfe 
constipation,  dyspepsia,  &c.  In  regular  foa- 
tice  nux  vomica  &  used  in  the  trealmeot  of  |*- 
ralysis,  nervous  affections,  djrmiisia,  pynia^ 
impotence,  and  dysentery.  The  8eed%  inftd 
or  flled,  have  been  used  to  destroy  dogi,  caa^ 
hares,  foxes,  rats,  and  vermin,  mute  the  vdgar 
name  of  ratsbane.  The  active  ]»ineqile,  whkb 
,is  so  poisonous  and  which  is  cidled  stfyebaiii 
has  been  detected  in  several  other  s^eoei  cf 
the  same  genus  of  plants,  and  is  mauly  aied 
in  the  regular  medical  practice. 

NTANZA,  a  great  lake  of  central  Africa, 
discovered  by  Capt  Speke,  Aug.  8,  18Mw  B 
is  called  Ukerewe  by  the  natives,  sod  w« 
named  Victoria  bv  Capt  Speke,  Nyaan,  tbt 
appellation  by  which  it  ia  now  comnMBlj 
Imown,  being  the  native  word  for  lake.  Iti  & 
extremity  lies  about  150  m.  S.  of  the  eqaaUr, 
and  it  was  coi^ectured  by  Speke,  from  vazioai 
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aooousts  which  he  obtained  from  the  nadrea, 
that  it  extended  at  least  to  lat  1**  K,  in  long. 
81®  or  82*"  £.  Those  whom  he  qnestion'ed 
■opposed  that  it  stretched  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
fte  breadth,  for  it  was  so  broad  that  one  could 
not  see  across  it,  and  the  onl  j  conmmnication 
between  the  £.  and  W.  shores  was  hj  occa- 
sional canoe  parties  coasting  along  the  8.  end. 
**The  lake  has  the  credit,'^  sajs  Speke,  '*of 
being  yerr  deep,  which  I  cannot  believe.  It 
oertainlT  bears  the  appearance  of  the  temporary 
deposit  of  a  vast  flood  overspreading  a  large 
flat  sardMC,  rather  than  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  lying  in  deep  hollows, 
or  shut  in,  like  the  Tanganyika,  by  mountains. 
The  isluids  about  it  are  low  hill  tops,  standing 
out  like  paps  on  the  soft  placid  bosom  of  the 
.waters,  and  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
^mong  which  I  have  been  travelling ;  indeed, 
•ay  p«rt  of  the  country  inundated  to  the  same 
extent  would  wear  the  same  aspect  Its  water 
appears,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  the  wind,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but 
it  u  very  good  and  sweet^'  At  the  S.  end 
there  are  two  islands  of  considerable  size  and  a 
up  of  islets,  which  the  discoverer  named  the 

engal  archipelago.  A  small  river  enters  it  at 
this  end,  and  on  the  W.  shore  it  receives  sev- 
eral streams  fWmi  the  mountain  range  which 
i^ke  calls  thf  mountidns  of  the  Moon ;  while 
on  the  E.  it  is  supposed  to  be  fed  by  a  large 
river  which  Dr.  Krapf  desoribel'as  flowing 
N.  W,  from  the  W.  base  of  the  snowy  Ennia. 
Speke  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  Nyanza  is 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  Its  elevation  is  about 
8,788  feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  bed 
of  the  Nile  in  lat.  4®  44'  N.  was  ascertained  by 
Knoblecher  to  be  1,606  feet,  a  difference  of 
elevation  more  than  sufl^dent  to  account  for 
the  rapids  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  which 
have  tans  hr  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  explorers 
to  follow  the  stream  to  its  source.  For  an  ex- 
position of  Speke's  reasons  for  this  supposition, 
see  ''  Blaokwood*s  Magazine,"  Oct.  1859.— It  is 
ft  remarkable  flMt  that  two  lakes  resembling 
Tanganyika  and  Nvanza,  occupying  the  same 
relmve  positions,  but  some  aegrees  too  far 
south,  were  laid  down  on  a  map  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  French  edition  of  Dapper's 
^  Description  of  AfHca,  Egypt,  Ac.,''  in  1686. 
The  geographer  Ptolemy  alM>,  in  the  2d  century 
A.  D.,  mentions  two  lakes  8.  of  the  equator  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.    (See  Nils.) 

NTAfiSA,  NiAssi,  Ntkktxsi,  NvAim,  or 
Mabavi,  a  lake  of  central  Africa,  the  extent  of 
which  b  not  precisely  known.  Its  8.  extremity 
lies  in  lat  14^  28'  8.,  long.  86''  80'  £.,  or  about 
400  m.  from  Mozambique,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
extend  northward  to  lat  10"*  8.  It  appears  to 
bo  of  great  length,  N.  and  8.,  in  proportion  to 
Ita  breadth ;  and  it  has  even  been  conjectured 
that  it  is  a  large  river,  the  head  stream  of  which 
Mssea  near  Oazembe's  Town,  at  the  8.  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  According  to  the  natives,  it 
k  so  narrow  at  its  southern  opening  that  people 


on  the  opposite  shores  can  can  to  each  other.  A 
shortdistance  further  N.  there  is  a  ferry  between 
the  villages  of  Msauka  on  the  W.  and  IQai^ga 
on  the  E.,  the  boats  making  2  or  8  trips  a  d^. 
At  the  next  ferry  two  days  are  occupied  in 
crossing,  the  intervening  night  being  passed 
on  the  island  of  Mount  Mbaazuru.  Between 
Zenga  on  the  W.  shore  and  Gnombo  on  the  £., 
still  further  N..  the  passage  takes  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  is  never  attempted  except  in  a 
perfect  calm.  Above  this,  at  apart  of  tne  lake 
where  it  bends  toward  the  W.  and  increases 
greatly  in  width,  the  people  of  the  opporite 
shores  have  no  communication  witii  each 
other.  From  the  8.  extremity  of  the  lake  flows 
the  river  8hire,  which  unites  with  the  T^amheA 
about  60  m.  from  the  sea.  The  £.  shore  is 
inhabited  by  the  Wi^ania  or  Wanguru,  who 
occupy  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  the 
W.  wore  bythe  Wamaravi^^cople  of  Maravi), 
Waniai^a,  Wakamdunda,  Wamuera,  and  Wa- 
kumbodo. — ^The  lake  was  first  laid  do^  on 
Portuguese  maps  as  early  as  1646,  but  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  its  position  was 
obtained  untjl  the  time  of  Manoel  Godinho 
(1668),  who  learned  in  India  from  a  Portuguese 
traveller  that  it  communicated  with  the  Zam- 
besi through  a  river  which  he  called  Zachafl 
Gamitto  (1881)  states  its  width  to  be  88  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that 
boats  were  2  or  8  days  in  crossing,  and  it  was 
so  shallow  that  they  were  propelled  with 
poles.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  **  Missionary 
Travels  in  8outh  Africa,"  speaks  of  meeting  a 
8enhor  Candido  at  Tete  on  the  Zambem  river, 
who  had  vidted  the  lake  and  crossed  it  at  a 
narrow  part,  being  J6  hours  on  the  passage. 
Hb  canoe  was  piuhed  by  poles  all  the  w'ay. 
The  surrounding  country  he  described  as  a 
level  plain  covered  with  grass  and  destitute  of 
wood.  He  regarded  the  lake  as  no  more  than 
an  expannon  of  the  river  Nyassa,  which  comea 
from  the  N.,  and  issuing  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
lake  passes  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  under 
another  name.  This  may  be  the  river  Ruvuma, 
whose  mouth  Is  near  Cape  Delgado,  and  which 
Dr.  Erapf  was  told  came  from  a  large  inland 
lake.  Dr.  liviuffstone  has  since  reached  the 
Nyassa  by  ascending  the  Zambesi  and  8hire, 
and  is  how  (1861)  engaged  in  the  exploration 
of  the  surroundiiig  regions.  He  has  found  a 
rich  cotton-growing  countnr  in  the  vicinity, 
which  seems  to  be  accessible  by  the  river. 
From  the  point  where  the  8hire  issued  the 
lake  appeared  to  stretch  N.  N.  W.,  and  in  the 
distance  was  seen  an  island,  which  may  be  the 
mountain  above  alluded  to.  About  the  first 
months  of  1860  the  lake  was  also  reached  by 
Dr.  Albrecht  Roscher  of  Hamburg,  who  was 
attacked  by  two  of  the  natives  on  tne  E.  shore 
and  kiDed  by  poisoned  arrows.  The  news  was 
carried  to  Zanzibar  by  his  servants. 

NTBORG,  a  fortified  town  of  the  island  of 
FOnen,  Denmark,  on  the  Great  Belt ;  pop.  in 
1851,  8,059.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  oitadel« 
and  is  the  place  where  the  sound  dues  were 
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paid  \)j  vesselB  passing  through  the  Great 
belt.    It  contains  ^ip  bnilding  yards. 

mrOTALOPIA  (Gr.  wf  night,  oprivative, 
and  tt^r,  the  ere),  n^ht  blindness,  ifyctalopia 
has  been  used  in  different  acceptations  bj  va- 
rions  authors,  sometimes  as  signifying  blind- 
ness occurring  only  at  night,  at  others  as  oc- 
curring in  the  day ;  the  former,  or  night 
blindness,  is  now  the  general  and  accepted 
signification  among  the  best  medical  author- 
ities. Tbe  disease  varies  in  intensity ;  in  mild 
and  recent  cases  there  being  only  a  greater  or 
less  indistinctness  of  vision  after  sunset,  while 
in  others  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  dis- 
tingui^  objects  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  by 
artificial  light,  or  even  to  see  a  lighted  candle 
placed  directly. before  the  eyes.  During  the 
day  the  pupils  move  naturally,  but  after  night- 
fiBll  thev  remain  usually  dilatea  and  slug^sh  or 
motionless.  In  old  cases  they  are  occasionally 
observed  to  be  contracted.  The  disease  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  congenital  and  hereditary: 
more  commonly  it  is  produced  by  continued 
exposure  to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  during 
the  day,  particularly  when  the  strength  is  im- 

S aired  by  over-&tigue,  watching,  and  a  faulty 
iet.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  warm  and 
tropical  dimates,  particularly  among  strangers 
from  a  more  temperate  region.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  proauced  by  the  reflection  from 
snow.  Dr.  Guthrie  ('^Edinburgh  Medical 
Comment,*'  decade  ii.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  268)  says: 
'*  I  was  lately  desired  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
curious  phenomenon  that  happened  last  war  in 
Ilnland,  where  a  Russian  detachment,  ordered 
to  attack  a  Swedish  post  during  a  light  night 
in  spring,  had  like  to  have  mi^aken  one  an- 
other for  enemies,  and  occasioned  bloodshed, 
owing  to  some  hundreds  in  the  column  being 
blind  after  sunset.  The  complaint  seized  the 
soldiers  in  the  spring,  when  the  nights,  from 
the  short  absence  of  the  sun  and  the  strong  re- 
flection of  the  snows,  must  have  been  very  fa- 
tiguing to  the  eyes,  at  a  period  of  much  mar- 
tial vigil  and  alarm;  surprises  on  both  sides 
being  then  verj  frequent,  more  especially  noc- 
turnal.'' Avoidance  of  exposure  to  excessive 
Bght  is  in  general  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tfun  a  cure.  If  the  disease  be  accompanied  by 
any  gastric  or  other  derangement,  this  should 
of  course  be  attended  to.  When  tne  complaint 
has  proved  obstinate,  a  succession  of  bUsters 
to  the  temples  has  been  found  beneficial. — ^The 
term  hemeralopia,  day  blindness,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  defect  of  vision  the  opposite  to  nyc- 
talopia.   Beyond  the  photophoDUi  conunon  to 


those  who  have  b^en  loqff  habituated  todtf^ 
ness,  to  albinos,  and  to  ohudren  laboring  vadir 
strumous  ophthiJmiay  this  has  no  real  fty»#>iH?t. 

NYERUP,  Nasmub.  a  Danish  uitiquary,  bon 
in  FOnen  in  1769.  died  June  28, 182tll  Ht 
was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  where  in  17M 
he  became  professor  of  literary  history  sai 
university  librarian.  He  wrote  several  vab- 
able  bibliographical  works^  but  his  rqwitalia 
rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  rompilatkffi^ 
of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  his  ^His- 
torical and  Statistical  Exhibition  of  the  Ccmfr 
tion  of  Denmark  and  Korway  in  Andent  mi 
Modern  Times"  (2  vols.,  18a2-'6);  and  mon 
especially  on  his  numerous  writings  in  regird 
to  the  ancient  Danish  language  andliterstoni 

NYMPH.    See  Chjbtsalis. 

KTMFH.£A.    See  Cos. 

NTMPHS,  in  Greek  and  Boman  mythology, 
inferior  female  ^vinities,  personifying  or  pn- 
siding  over  various  departments  of  nsim. 
The  Oceanid^,  daughters  of  Ooeanus,  and  Um 
Nereids,  daughters  of  Nereus^  were  salt  water 
nymphs,  the  latter  dwelling  in  the  Meditena- 
nean,  and  especially  in  the  .^gssa  aea*  The 
naiads  were  nymphs  of  fountains  and  otkr 
f^sh  waters,  those  presiding  over  lakes  ^&ag 
also  called  limniads,  and  those  over  nwen^  pot- 
amids.  The  nymphs  of  mountains  and  grottos 
were  called  oreads  or  orestiads;  of  forests  and 
groves,  dryads  and  hamadryads ;  and  o(  valM, 
glens,  and  meadows,  naphsMs  ahd  leimoniadi* 
They  were  also  named  from  oertam  races  or 
localities  with  which  they  were  associated,  ai 
Nysiads.  Diclonids,  Lemniie,  Ac  ;  and  wets 
subdivided  into  still  other  classes,  with  nttDCt 
and  attributes  almost  innumerable.  Saerifieei 
were  offered  to  the  nymphs  of  such  prodnetioBa 
of  nature  as  abounded  in  their  i^veral  hsBstii 
They  were  not  immortal,  ^ou^  always  yoi^ 
fill,  and  often  perished  with  the  objects  cither 
care ;  or  the  object  was  said  to  lai>y?i<A  ssd 
die  when  the  guardian  nymph  forso^  it.  Hm 
demigods  and  heroes  of  antiqni^  were  £ibM 
to  bave  been  nourished  by  nympha,  and  mai^ 
wise  men  to  have  been  inq>ired  am  instn^eted 
by  them ;  and  in  general  they  watched  wilk 
solicitude  over  the  fate  of  mortals.  Tt^y  par- 
ticipated in  the  councils  of  the  gods  o^  0^ 
pus.  and  often  appear  in  comppoij  witk  the 
higner  divinities,  as  for  example  with  ApoOs, 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Pan  and  Silenns,  and  wlkk 
Diana.  The  poets  and  artists  ot  antiquHy  it 
represented  them,  giving  them  iJwajsyoBti^a 
negligent  and  wild  beauty,  light  fibwing  i^ei| 
and  long  floating  hair4 
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Othe  15th  letter  and  the  4th  vowel  of  the 
)  English  alphabet.  It  is  pronounced  by 
pointing  the  lips  and  forming  with  them  an 
opening  resembling  the  letter  itself.    Phonet- 


ically it  Docnpies  a  position  between  A  and  IF» 
the  sound  passing  graduidly  into  that  of  thi 
former  letter  in  prop<»tion  as  the  1^  sic 
more  opened,  and  into  that  of  the  latt^  ia 
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mmiikfa  as  the  opening  is  oc^ntfaoted. 
Witii  both  these  it  is  sometimes  interchanged. 
Hie  Kiglish  ane^  two,  Uone,  are  pronomiced 
In  Sootuind  ane^  two,  itane;  and  in  the 
words  dons^  wmy  eome^  9oms^  o  is  written 
where  «  is  pronounced.  0  and  U  appear  in- 
deed to  have  had  a  common  origin,  ana  it  has 
been  sopposed  that  the  old  Greek  alphabet  did 
not  contain  np^ihn  (v),  while  the  £trascan  had 
U  but  not  O ;  hence  the  Are^aent  occurrence  of 
O  in  Greek  and  of  IT  in  Latm.  O  is  also  inter- 
changed with  the  Greek  and  Latin  long  e, 
eonivalent  to  the  English  a  (Gr.  inyp,  Lat  eor) ; 
with  0u  (French  tout,  Lat  tot^ ;  uo  (especiallr 
in  Italian,  as  in  euoro^  Lat.  eoT)\  ou  (iVen<m 
liou,  Lat  locm) ;  au  (Flinch  or,  Lat.  aurunC) ; 
0a  (the  English  oo<U  having  probably  been  ori* 
flinalljpronoanoed^tf-a^Gfer.  jBo^O;  ti«(Span. 
hteho,  Lat  lonu£) ;  ea  (elsave,  elove) ;  i  (write^ 
wrote) ;  d,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  « 
^Ger.  noin,  Eng.  no);  ml  pronounced  as  the 
Mgiish  OS  (Ger.  niemand,  Eng.  none) ;  and  short 
0  (Lat  vdle,  tolo  ;  i^ermis,  Eng.  ieorm),  Jn.  Eng- 
lish O  has  4  sounds :  long,  as  in  note;  short,  as 
in  not;  obscure,  as  in  occur;  like  oo,  as  in 
fn^M,  wolf.  There  are  also  some  exceptional 
cases  in  which  it  takes  the  sound  of  short  u,  as 
instanced  above ;  of  broad  a,  as  in  lord;  and  of 
short  i,  as  in  uomen.  It  forms  the  following 
dif^thongs:  oa,  sometimes  equivalent  to  lonff  €^ 
fts  in  coai,  or  broad  a,  as  in  hroad;  oe,  soundea 
like  long  o  in  foe,  oo  in  canoe,  and  long  e  in 
faeim  ;  oi,  having  its  proper  sound  as  in  wnce  ; 
oo,  long  as  in  hoon,  short  as  in  good,  like  long 
#  as  in  floor,  or  like  short  t^  as  in  flood;  ou, 
as  in  houee,  or  like  short  u  in  double,  oo  in 
SOW9,  conld,  long  o  in  though,  short  o  in  hough, 
ana  broad  a  in  ought;  ow,  sounded  like  ou;  and 
oy,  like  oi.  The  use  of  ()  is  next  in  frequency 
to  that  of  A.  It  is  employed  particularly  to 
express  admiration,  warning,  compassion,  and 
ei^reaty,  and  occurs  as  an  inteijection  in  all 
langiiages. — ^In  inscriptions,  O.  stands  for  opti" 
fiMfs.  As  a  prefix  to  Irish  names,  it  signifies 
*<  son  of;**  thus,  O'Oonnor  is  emdvalent  to  son 
of  Connor.  In  freemasonry  it  denotes  Orient ; 
in  French  geography,  oueet,  west ;  in  German 
geography,  Ott,  east  In  Greek  numeration  it 
■toed  for  70,  and  in  the  middle  Latin  for  11, 
or  with  a  dash  over  it,  0,  for  11,000. 

OAJAOA,  or  Oaxaoa,  a  state  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederation,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Vera 
Ornz,  E.  by  the  territory  of  TehuantepeojB.  by 
the  Pacific,  W.  by  Guerrero,  and  N.  W.  by 
*  PuebU,  and  extending  from  kt  IS""  40^  to  W* 
W  N.,  and  from  leng.  95''  to  W  W.;  area. 
Si,948  sq.  m. ;  poo.  681,962.  There  are  several 
null  bays  upon  tae  coast  The  principal  river 
is  the  Rio  VeMJie,  whieh  waters  the  extenshre 
▼alley  of  0%|aca.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
nountainons,  the  state  being  traversed  fh»n 
K.  W.  to  8.  £.  by  the  cordiUera  of  Anahuac 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifEil  districts  of  Mex- 
ico. There  are  mines  of  odd,  silver,  and  lead; 
and  all  the  rivers  have  gold  in  their  sands.  In 
the  moimtainoQs  districts,  and  more  eqiecially 


in  the  spacious  v^illeys  which  are  ritoated  Arom 
S,500  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seai 
the  soil  and  climate  are  equal  to  any  on  the 
g^obe.  The  productions  are  wheat,  indigOi 
cochineal  cotton,  sugar,  honev,  cacao,  pum- 
tains.  and  other  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians.  The  number  of  schools  is  about 
700,  attended  by  upward  of  80,000  pupils; 
and  the  number  of  young  persons  attending 
colleges  is  about  200.  "The  intendancy  of 
Oi^aca,"  says  Humboldt  "is  one  of  the  most 
defightM  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  spd  variety 
of  its  productions,  all  minister  to  the  *proq>eri^ 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  this  province  has  ac- 
cordingly been  from  the  remotest  period  the 
centre  of  an  advanced  civilization.'* — Oajxoa, 
the  camtal  of  the  above  described  state,  b 
situatea  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Verde, 
200  m.  8.^.  E.  from  Mexico,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Huaxyacac;  pop.  about  26,000.  The 
town  19  built  in  an  oblong  form,  nearly  2  m.  by 
1^  in  extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  are 
f^  of  gardens  and  plantations  of  nopal,  on 
which  tree  the  cochineal  insect  subsists.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved ;  the  houses 
are  of  two  stories  and  built  of  fr-eestone.  There 
are  several  handsome  and  richly  decorated 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  town  house,  a 
bishop's  residence,  and  manufactories  of  sUk| 
cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate. 

OAK  (mtereui,  linn.),  the  name  of  a  noble 
group  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eupuliferm, 
embracing  about  160  spedes,  and  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  northern  re^ons  of  the 
globe.  Scarcely  known  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, they  reach  ^eir  most  southern  limits 
in  the  isLeoids  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
occur  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  on  the 
Himyslaya  mountains.  In  North  America  they 
range  from  Canada,  through  California  and 
Mexico,  to  the  isthmus  of  Diarien.  Each  sec- 
tion of  the  globe  where  they  appear  has  spe- 
cies of  its  own,  those  of  the  East  being  seen 
nowhere  else^  and  the  numerous  Kortih  Amer- 
ican Idnds  bemg  peculiar  to  that  countrv.  The 
oaks  may  all  be  considered  trees,  though  vary- 
ing gniHj  in  size ;  they  are  chiefiy  large,  the 
leaves  alternately  idaced  upon  the  branchesi 
fiiUing  off  at  the  end  of  smnmer,  or  else  per- 
sistent and  even  evergreen,  conduplicate  in 
the  leaf  bud,  the  scales  imbricated.  The 
leaves  vary  greatly  in  different  q»eciee,  from 
the  lanceolate,  cordate,  entire,  lobed,  and 
sinuate-shaped,  to  even  the  pinnatifid  forms. 
In  iJl  the  species  the  fiowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous, without  corolla,  and  generaUy  appear  be- 
fore the  foliage  expands ;  they  are  monodcioua 
the  male  fiowers  m  long  tassels  or  amenta  ot 
jagged  scales,  at  the  base  of  each  one  of  which 
are  placed  6  to  20  stamens;  the  female  fiowers 
are  usually  bud-shaped,  their  ovaries  enclosed 
in  an  involucre  surrounded  by  a  toothed  oa- 
•  lyx ;  they  contain  from  one  to  several  ovulesi 
<mly  one  of  which  arrives  at  maturity.    The 
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frnit  is  a  one-celled  nut,  wbollj  or  partiaUj 
endosed  in  a  cnp,  called  the  cnpnle,  and  this 
with  the  enclosed  nut  is  termed  the  acorn. 
Stracturally  the  onpole  is  only  a  modified  in- 
Tolncre,  composed  of  a  great  man  j  small  bracts 
.growing  together  at  their  edges  and  more  or 
less  free  at  their  tips,  which,  when  extended  to 
an  attenuated  length,  gives  the  cupule  a  mossy 
appearance,  a  character  belonging  to  severid 
species. — ^The  oaks  of  Europe,  northern  Asia, 
and  Barbary  have  been  arranged  into  8  groups; 
and  we  shall  in  this  article  adopt  a  similar 
geographical  view  of  the  most  prominent  spe- 
cies. jBelonging  to  the  first,  or  forest  oaks,  is 
the  common  oak  (Q.  peduneulata^  linn.},  a  tree 
from  60  to  100  feet  m  height,  with  spreading 
tortuous  branches  and  spray,  and  with  a  head 
broader  Ihan  it  is  high,  especially  if  the  tree 
stands  singly  and  alone.  The  leaves  are  decid- 
uous, oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upward,  sinuses 
rather  acute,  lobes  obtuse;  the  acorn  borne 
upon  a  long  peduncle,  its  nut  oblong.  Many 
curious  vaneues  are  known  in  Europe  under 
cultivation.  This  is  the  commonest  oak  in 
En^and,  and  is  considered  the  true  British 
oak,  whose  timber  is  best  suited  for  naval 

a  OSes,  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
ness;  there  are  however  other  species 
equally  valuable.  The  length  of  the  footstalk 
which  supports  the  acorn  is  a  most  observable 
and  remarkable  fact,  the  more  especially  as  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  as  observably  short 
The  sessile-flowered  oak  {Q,  iemliflora^  Balis- 
bury)  is  the  other  British  species,  whose  tim- 
ber has  proved  remarkable  for  durability,  as  is 
known  from  its  use  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England.  In  size, 
the  species  compares  favorably  with  the  for- 
mer; and  indeed,  according  to  most  authors 
and  observers,  there  is  little  or  no  diflference 
in  magnitude  and  general  appearance  between 
the  entire  ftill-ffrown  trees  of  both  species. 
Its  wood  so  mu(£  resembles  chestnut,  that  the 
trivial  name  of  the  chestnut  oak  has  been  applied 
to  it ;  a^ d  various  other  names  have  obtained 
in  Afferent  portions  of  Europe,  as  indicative  of 
variations  or  fiuicied  resemblances  of  parts  of 
the  tree,  or  of  its  wood.  The  leaves  of  the 
sessile-flowered  oak  are  borne  upon  long  peti- 
oles ;  they  are  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth,  with 
opposite  sinuses  rather  acutely  indented,  though 
the  lobes  are  obtuse ;  the  ftwt  is  sessile  and  we 
nut  oblong.  A  third  spedefluoative  of  southern 
Europe,  is  the  Q,  puheiceM  (Willd.),  with  small- 
er leaves,  which  are  often  very  woolly  on  the 
under  side,  the  lobes  much  sinuated.  It  is  a 
mijestic  tree,  resembling  the  sessile-fruited  oak, 
but  having  an  inferior  kind  of  timber.  The 
tauzin  of  Persoon  (Q.  Fyrenaica,  Willd.)  is  a 
small,  scrubby  tree,  growing  on  poor,  sandy 
soil  in  southern  France,  having  grayish-ccdored 
leaves  and  wood  of  little  value. — ^The  evergreen 
oaks  are  represented  in  Europe  by  the  hohn 
oak  (^Q,  Hex^  linn.),  a  large  shrub  or  low  mid- 
dle-sized tree,  according  to  soil  and  situation, 
native  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa, 


Cochin  China,  and  other  parts  of  Ai^  fthm 
been  long  cultivated  in  Britidi  gardens  to  te 
beauty.  The  bark  of  its  trunk  is  evsn;  !ti 
leaves  ovate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire  or  Mr- 
rated,  hoary  beneath ;  the  acorns  ovate  nd 
borne  upon  short  stalks,  ripening  the  2d  year, 
but  bitter  and  unfit  for  food.  It  prefcn  tlw 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  growing  mngly  or  in 
clumps  in  a  wild  state.  Its  wood  is  veryhard, 
tough,  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  where 
its  weight  is  not  an  objection.  The  sveH- 
acom  oak  (Q.  gramuntia.  linn.)  is  abe  i& 
evergreen  species,  with  elliptioa],  corisee<nB, 
entire  or  serrated,  very  obtuse  leaves,  wludb 
are  downy  beneath;  &e  acorns  cyliDdml, 
elongated,  edible,  and  when  in  perfectko  u 
good  as  chestnuts.  The  cork  tree  {Q.  itl«r, 
linn.)  in  form  is  said  to  be  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  common  evergreen  oak,  si^  is 
districts  suited  to  it  attains  a  great  he^g^  It 
is  found  throughout  all  the  warm  i^rti  of 
Spain,  and  most  abundantly  in  Gatakniia  od 
Valencia.  It  is  this  species  that  furnishes  tk 
cork  of  commerce,  which  is  a  soft,  ^oegy 
ffrowth  of  its  bark.  The  kermee  oak,  yn- 
aucing  the  *'  scarlet  grain,"  is  the  Q>  eoieifin 
of  LinniBUs,  a  low  bushy  shrub,  rescmbfiag 
a  hoUy  in  miniature,  irith  elliptical,  fXk^ 
rigid  leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  botk  adce, 
having  spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth,  ^ 
fruit  borne  upon  peduncles,  tiie  nut  ovate,  tbe 
cup  with  spr^iding,  pointed,  s<nnewhat  recnred 
scales.  It  occurs  in  8.  Europe  and  the  Lervt, 
flowering  in  May.  The  value  of  the  insects 
which  feed  upon  the  Juices  of  its  bark  has  be«a 
known  among  the  eastern  nations  from  tk 
eariiest  ages,  but  since  the  discorery  of  Anen- 
ca  the  cochineal  has  greatly  snpptoted  t)M 
kermes  as  an  artide  for  dyemg.— The  raos?- 
cupped  oaks  are  peculiar  in  their  deeply  piifflft- 
tind  leaves,  the  long  narrow  scales  of  tbcir 
cups,  and  their  equally  long,  deciduous  stMo. 
The  Turkey  oak  (Q,  e^rrii,  Linn.)  is  ezoeediBitr 
common  ail  over  Europe,  where  it  se«i»  to 
form  some  of  the  finest  specimens.  Its  \ttm 
are  deciduous  on  very  short  fr>otsUlkB,  oMoe^ 
deeply  and  unequally  pinnatlfid,  haity  beneallit 
the  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  aiifihr, 
stipules  longer  than  the  footstafts,  and  09 
hemispherical  with  long,  loose,  huiy  selki 
Under  cultivation  it  shows  a  great  tendeoeyto 
sport,  and  many  curious  varieties  are  eooMl- 
ly  occurring.  The  abundance  of  tiie  9b^ 
grain  in  the  wood  gives  it  a  beautaiU  motM  , 
appearance,  and  when  grown  under  fivoitWe 
circumstances  the  timber  is  consid^^  e^  to 
that  of  any  other  species.  The  valpBu  oik 
{Q.  (ggilopi,  Willd.)  yields  the  aeoras  eaM 
vdani  or  valoma  in  commere&  used  eites- 
sively  for  tanning.  This  tree  is  indigeDOOi  k 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  ihrovgbost 
Greece,  and  grows  to  a  large  size  there,  hi 
leaves  are  ovate  oblong,  with  bristle-poiDtc4, 
tooth-like  lobes,  h^ary  beneath ;  die  cup  of  tk 
acorn  Is  very  large,  hemispherical,  witb  Isaoet- 
late,  elongated^  spreading  scales;  nut  htf^t 
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Atfrt,  and  ft  litde  hollow  at  ihe  top.    The 
•oorns  are  in  great  demand  for  tannine,  being 
said  to  contain  more  tannin  in  a  given  i>Qlk  of 
gabstuice  than  any  other  vegetable.    The  more 
fobstanoe  there  is  in  the  husk  or  onp,  the  bet- 
tor.  According  to  liGller,  the  Q,  agtlopi  is  one 
of  th^  most  splendid  speeies,  and  oan  be  re- 
oommended  to  all  lovers  of  fine  trees. — ^Asia 
JGoor  has  several  speeies  of  oaks,  of  which 
p«4itp9  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  gall 
ogi  (Q,  infedUmOj  Willd.),  a  very  common 
spociea,  whose  branches  are  attacked  by  a  kind 
of  effft^  caosiiur  the  fbrmation  of  the  gall  nnts 
of  oommeroe.    The  leaves  of  this  spedes  are 
o?«t«  oblong,  very  smooth  on  both  sides,  some- 
what siniiated,  deoidaons ;  the  acorn  sessile,  its 
cop  teaselkted  and  not  elongated.    The  royal 
oak  (Q.  reffia)  of  Koordistan  is  said  to  be  a 
noble  species,  with  very  large,  heart-shaped, 
wary  leaves,  having  coarse,  unequal  serratnres, 
green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  each  of  the 
lobes  terminated  by  a   conspienons   bristle. 
From  the  manna  oak  (Q,  fnannifera)  the  Koords 
obtain  a  sweet  mncilaginons  snbstance  by 
steeping  the  branches  and  leaves  in  boilinff 
water,  at  the  hotte^st  season  of  the  year,  and 
afterward  evi4>oratuig  the  water.    This  snb- 
stance, made  into  cakes,  is  sold  in  the  market 
as  the  "sweetmeat  of  heaven." — ^The  oaks  of 
the  ffimalaya,    aooording   to   travellers,  are 
abundant,  and  Dr.  Wallich  obtained  many  dis- 
tinct species.    In  his  Plantm  Anatieas  lUnioret 
he  describes  a  magnificent  species  whose  tim- 
ber is  greatly  prized  by  the  natives;  its  tmnk 
fi^uently  attains  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  girth 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  14  to  18  feet,  and 
sometimes  of  even  larger  dimensions.    It  is 
the  marldng-nnt  oak  ($.  $emecarpifolia%  with 
obovate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  heart- 
sliaped  at  base  and  downy  beneath ;  acorns  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs,  depressed  at  the  point,  and 
abont  twice  as  long  as  the  shallow,  scaly  cups. 
Another  species,  very  like  the  evergreen  oak 
of  Europe,  is  the  Himalayan  ilex  (Q,  ineana). 
said  to  be  a  beautiful  tree.    The  woolly-leaved 
Nepaul  oak  iQ.  lanata)  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est yet  discovered,  and  is  found  growing  wild 
with  the  tree   rhododendron  of  these  moun- 
tains.   A  beantifbl  Ohinese  species  in  moun- 
tainona  places  is  the  Q,  Ghinen$i$^  with  sessile, 
^obose  acoma,  whose  cups  are  composed  of 
tiairy  laaoeolate  scales,  the  outer  of  which  are 
reflexed  and  longer  than  the  nut. — Sevend  spe- 
cies of  oaks  have  been  noticed  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
ind  the  Molaooa  islands,  having  entue,  lanceo- 
ate,  broad-lanceolate,  ovate,  or  oval-oblong, 
touminate,   or  narrow-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
leoms  of  carious  forms  and  size. — ^The  North 
bnerican  oaks  have  received  the  attention  of 
he  IGohaux,  ^her  and  son.    According  to  Mr 
I B.  Emerson,  in  his  **  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
hrobs  of  Massachusetts*'  (Boston,  1840),  the 
lost  natnral  arrangement  of  them  seems  to  be 
lat  adopted  by  the  elder  Michaux.    He  divided 
tern  into  two  sections  according  to  the  ohar- 
!ter  of  the  leaves ;  the  first  oon^ri^ng  those 


spedes  whose  leaves  are  destitute  of  flexible 
points  or  bristles ;  the  second,  those  with  leaves 
whose  segments  are  muoronate,  or  terminate 
in  bristles.  A  very  important  difference  is  also 
observed  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
blossom  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Most 
of  the  oaks  of  Europe  blossom  in  the  spring, 
and  mature  their  fmt  the  same  season ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  those  American  oaks 
which  belong  to  the  first  section.  In  those 
included  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fertile  blossom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  axil 
of  the  leaves  on  tihe  new  shoot,  and  remains  a 
whole  year  without  change.  In  the  spring  of 
the  2d  year,  after  the  new  shoot  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  new  barren  and  fertile  fiowers  are 
developed,  it  is,  probably  for  ihe  first  time,  tb- 
cundated,  and  then  begins  to  increase  and  bring 
its  fruit  to  maturity  18  months  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance. In  this  case  the  fruit  seems  not  to  be 
axillary,  as  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  in 
whose  axils  it  ffrew,  have  fUlen.  Most  of  the 
trees  which  belong  to  the  first  section  possess 
greater  value,  on  account  of  the  excellent  prop- 
erties of  their  timber,  than  those  of  the  second. 
1.  Of  the  first  section,  the  white  oak  (Q.  albay 
Linn.)  sometimes  reaches  to  the  height  of  60  or 
80  feet  or  more.  Its  limbs  are  very  large,  and 
diverge  at  a  very  lan^  but  not  uniform  angle 
fh>m  a  broad,  gnarled,  massive  luncture.  The 
bark  on  the  trunk  is  of  a  very  ught  ash  color, 
whence  it  is  universally  known,  though  always 
called  "  white  oak."  Its  leaves  are  on  short 
petioles  4  to  6  inches  long  and  2  to  8  wide,  pu- 
bescent beneath  when  young,  but  smooth  when 
old ;  above  of  a  light  shining  green  color,  be- 
low paler  or  glaucous,  and  almost  coriaceous 
in  substance ;  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  about 
8  or  4  on  eadi  side,  each  of  which  is  oblong, 
rounded  or  obtuse,  rarely  subdivided.  In  dff- 
ferent  localities  the  leaves  widely  vary,  becom- 
ing sometimes  very  narrow.  The  flowers  are 
upon  a  veiy  long  slender  thread,  each  calyx 
containing  4  to  y  stamens ;  the  acorns  grow 
single  or  in  purs  fixed  to  the  yearns  shoots ; 
usually  they  are  about  an  inch -long,  ovoid,  ob- 
long in  a  shallow  and  flattened  cup.  The  nut 
is  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  when  roasted 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Thb  species  has  a 
wide  distribution  through  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  well  known  and  valuable  tree;  it 
furnishes  the  best  ship  timber,  and  is  used  in 
the  making  of  wheels,  casks,  hoops,  &c.  Its 
bark  is  valuable  to  the  tanner,  and  its  wood, 
when  used  for  ftiel  or  burned  for  charcoal,  is 
highly  prized.  It  con  be  recommended  for  an 
ornamental  tree  on  account  of  its  picturesque 
outline  and  general  contour,  especially  after  it 
has  attained  an  old  age.  The  over-cup  white 
oak  {Q,  macroearpa^  lu.)  is  a  fine  erect  tree  of 
medium  height,  irrc^larly  branched,  and  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Its  leaves,  on  snort  foot- 
stalks, 6  to  7  inches  long  and  8  to  4  inches  wide, 
are  pear-shaped  in  their  general  outline,  deeply 
and  irregularly  sinuate-toothed,  smooth  and 
dark  gre^i  above,  much  lighter  beneath ;  the 
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Aoonit  are  Ywy  lam,  their  nirto  eneloted  tow 
more  than  half  their  length  in  a  cup  covered 
with  very  prominent  Bcales,  and  bordered  bv  a 
oon«>ioQoa0  fHnge  of  long,  flexile  tiireads.  Thi0 
apeoies  is  likewise  called  in  some  districts  the 
pin  oak,  on  aooonnt  of  its  wood  being  used  in 
making  oins  or  treenails,  possessing  stiffhess 
and  aoliaity,  and  a  similaritj  to  that  <^  the 
white  oak,  bnt  preferred  for  taeL  It  ranges 
along  rivers  ana  in  dry  woods  from  western 
Kew  England  to  Wisconsin,  Kentackj,  and 
aonthwestward.  The  *post  oak  (Q.  obtuiiloba, 
Hz.)  is  a  small  tree  with  y&ry  durable  wood, 
resembling  that  of  the  white  oak;  its  leaves 
are  stiff,  coriaceous,  divided  at  one  third  their 
length  by  a  deep  sinus  on  each  side ;  the  upper 
portion  is  of  three  broad,  obtuse,  divergent 
lobes;  the  acorns  are  nearly  sessile  on  very 
abort  footstalks;  the  nut,  set  in  a  grayish, 
broad  cup,  invested  with  numerous  very  smooth, 
dose  scales,  is  small  and  sweet.  This  tree  is 
used  for  posts,  whenoe  its  common  name ;  its 
timber  is  likewise  employed  for  knees  in  ship 
building,  and  much  esteemed  for  fhel ;  for  dura- 
bility it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  the  live 
oak,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  is  valued  for 
ship  timber.  Its  range  ofgrowth  is  f^m  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin  and  south- 
ward. The  swamp  white  oak  (Q,  bieolor^WUld,) 
is  considered  by  rrofl  (Jray  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  ((^.  prtniM,  Linn.), 
growing  throughout  the  United  States  in  low, 
moist  grounds.  In  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions at  the  north,  it  is  a  beautiflil  and  neat 
tree;  but  exposed  to  a  north  or  east  wind,  it 
becomes  ra^ed  and  homely.  Its  leaves  are 
unequally  and  deeplv  sinuate-toothed,  bright 
green  above,  and  whitish  downy  beneath ;  the 
acorns  arc  an  inch  or  more  long,  the  cup  with 
pointed  and  sometimes  awned  scales,  which 
form  a  fringed  margin ;  the  nut  has  a  sweet 
kernel.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  color, 
heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  possessing 
great  strength  and  elasticity ;  it  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  boat  builders  to  that  of  the  white 
oak.  The  yellow  chestnut  oak  (^.  eoitanea, 
Willd.)  is  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  rich  wooda 
from  western  Kew  England  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward.  Its  leaves  are  shaped  more  like 
those  of  the  chestnut  tree  than  any  other  of 
the  oaks ;  it  has  a  small  ovoid  or  oblong  nut  in 
ahemi^herical  eup,  with  thin,  small,  appressed 
scales.  The  dwaif  chestnut  oak  (Q,  prtwMe$^ 
Willd.)  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  of  stem 
than  5  feet,  and  frequently  rises  no  more  than 
2  to  8  feet.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  with  small 
aooms,  which  are  usually  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  which  are  eaten  with  avidity  by 
wild  animals.  Its  bark  is  very  bitter^  and 
might  be  used  for  tanning  by  emfdoying  the 
branches  and  twigs.  It  thrives  in  sandy  soils 
from  New  England  and  New  York  south- 
ward. 2.  Of  the  second  section,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  mucronate,  fruit  sessile,  and  fructifi- 
cation biennial^  may  be  cited  the  black  oak 
iQ.  Unetoria^  Bartram),  distinguished  from  all 


other  species  bj  tlie  rich  yelkrw  or 
color  of  its  inner  bark,  constituting  iA»  quo** 
citron  of  the  dyers,  and  by  the  blMk  color  of 
the  extonal  bark  upon  the  lower  part  ^  t^ 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Its  wood  iamucii  used  as  a 
substitute  for  white  oak,  being  second  to  it  ia 
quality ;  its  grain  is  close  and  rather  fia^  ni 
possesses  great  strength.  The  range  of  tka 
species  seems  to  be  extendre  throa^oit  tbt 
United  Btatee.  The  scarlet  oak  (Q.  cvenwa, 
Wangenheim)  is  a  large  tree,  whose  long-pcti- 
ded,  shining  leaves,  turning  bright  scarlet  ia 
autmnn,  afford  the  trivial  name  it  bean.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Uadc  oak  hf 
its  more  deeply  cut  foliage,  and  by  tiie  hn^Oa 
and  lighter  hue  of  the  leavea.  It  abounds  in 
the  eastern  jMirt  of  the  state  of  Massachiitetts; 
and  in  the  middle,  southern,  aad  wealem  Kitfl 
it  forma  one  of  the  tallest  species  of  the  otk 
family.  Ita  wood  is  much  emploved  to M; 
but  its  bark,  bemg  comparativdy  tiiin  sad 
not  abounding  in  tannin,  la  leas  vainable  tba 
that  of  the  preceding  i^>6cie8.  The  ted  ode 
(Q.  rubra^  linn.)  is  the  moat  northen  wftam 
of  this  section.  It  is  common  in  all  the  Kaw 
England,  middle,  and  southeni  states  ai  fir 
as  Georgia,  and  on  the  western  dopn  of  tb 
AUeghanies.  It  is  a  good-eized  tree,  with  red- 
dish, very  porous,  and  coarae-grmined  wood, 
of  little  value  as  timber.  It  flovriabes  ia  al 
aituations,  and  grows  with  r^)idky ;  Hsfefiiit 
and  trunk  are  very  beautiful,  and  itadimqMioai 
often  extraordinary.  The  annual  sbeolt  « 
suckers  from  the  stump  sometimes  grow  6  fad 
high ;  and  its  facility  in  growing  fron  tb« 
acorns  might  recommend  it  for  coveriag  pocr 
soils.  The  pin  oak  or  swamp  Spaaisi  oik 
(Q,  paluBtrUy  Du  Roi)  is  a  very  handsoot 
middle-sized  tree,  with  a  light  elegant  foCag«^ 
the  sinuses  of  its  leaves  r^idiing  f  of  the  vij 
to  the  midril) ;  the  acorn  is  globul^',  seared 
half  an  inch  long.  It  may  be  found  akof 
streams  in  low  ^unds  from  aoothera  Kew 
York  to  Wiseonsm.  Its  timber  ia  eonddend 
better  than  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  Utt 
oak  iQ.  iUeifolia,  WilkL),  better  knownaasa^ 
oak,  is  a  small  spedea  6  to  8  feet  high,  grov- 
ing  on  rocky  bibs  and  grav^y  ksoQs  bm 
New  Englai^  to  Ohio  and  weston  Yiraiflia 
Its  acorns  are  ovoid,  of  a  deep  orange  ccMrii 
base  as  well  as  inside,  and  are  waadadHj 
produced ;  they  are  devoured  with  aviditj  ^ 
Dears,  which  circumstance  afiforda  one  of  At 
trivial  names  applied  to  the  species.  Tbefiptt- 
ish  oak  (Q./aUata,  Hx.)  is  either  a  small  or  a 
large  tree,  from  80  to  80  feet  hi^  gieviof 
upon  dry  and  sandy  ami  with  an  extrcnrfy 
variable  foHage,  and  to  be  met  with  from  Nov 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  southward.  Iltvood 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  oak,  and  itstisbtf 
is  of  littie  value.  From  Virginia  and  ioi^ 
ward  to  Fkoida  ia  found  t^  water  otkjG^ 

atatieoy  GatesbyX  a  tree  40  feet  hi^  w» 
brous  and  shinmg  leaves,  obovate-^i^taM 
or  narrowly  wedge-shi^>ed  in  outline,  witk 
long,  tapering  bases;  the  aeoma  lobular, ^ 
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0iytancT41utpedand  bemifpherical,  thescalet 
fine  and  dose.    Its  trunk  is  olad  in  a  smooth 
bark,  which  in  the  oldest  trees  is  slightly  far- 
rowed; the  timber  is  verj  tough,  but  less  dur- 
able than  that  of  some  other  species.  The  black 
iaok  or  barren  oak  {Q.  nigra^  Linn.)  has  simi- 
lar leayes,  but  thej  are  more  broadly  wedge- 
shaped,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  slightly 
8-lobed  at  the  summit,  shining  above,  rusty  pu- 
bescent beneath, 4  to  9  inches  long;  the  acorn 
OToid,  short,  tiie  cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly, 
covering  half  the  nut    it  occurs  in  dry  barrens 
from  Long  idand,  N.  Y.,  to  Illinois  and  south- 
ward; its  trunk  is  8  to  20  feet  high,  with  a 
pretty  dose  timber,  which  is  of  little  use  in  the 
arts  because  generally  decayed  at  the  heart, 
and  too  easily  rotting  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
its  principal  use  is  for  fuel— ^he  evergreen  or 
liye  oaks  are  represented  in  the  southern  states 
bj  the  live  oak  {Q,  virmij  Alton),  occurring  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  increasing  in  value 
as  it  is  found  more  southward.    Its  leaves  are 
obtuse,  oblong  or  elliptical,  hoary  beneath ;  the 
acorn  oblong,  with  a  top-shaped  cup.    This  spe- 
cies sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size ;  though 
Qsoally  it  does  not  afford  large  timber,  its  wide 
and  branching  summit  makes  valuable  knees 
for  the  ship  yard ;  the  bark,  which  is  excellent 
for  tanning,  is  only  incidentally  employed; 
the  acorns  are  said  to  be  remarkably  sweet 
The  upland  willow  oak  (Q,  einerec^^  Mx.)  is  a 
small  tree  with  acute  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
of  a  white  downy  hue  beneath ;  its  acorn  is 
globular,  the  cup  saucer-shaped.    It  occurs  in 
pine  barrens  in  Virginia  and  southward.    It  is 
considered  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tree,  and  not 
even  of  much  value  for  fuel    The  true  fril- 
low  01^  or  those  having  deciduous,  entire, 
narrow  leaves,  are  represented  by  the  willow 
oak  {Q.  pheUo$,  linn.),  a  tree  80  to  50  feet  high, 
with  remarkable  willow-like  leaves,  which  are 
8  to  4  inches  long,  linear  lanceolate,  narrowed 
to  both  ends,  smooth,  and  light  green;    the 
aoom  globular  with  a  saucer-shaped  cup.    This 
neoies  grows  }n  sand^  low  woods,  ranging 
from  Long  island  and  New  Jersey  to  Kentucky 
and  southward.    Its  timber  is  of  small  value, 
trwn  the  coarseness  of  its  gndn  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  pores.    The  shingle  or  laurel  oak 
(Q.  unbriearta^  Mx.)  is  a  tree  80  to  50  feet  high, 
orowing  upon  barrens  and  woodlands  in  New 
Jenej  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.    Its  wood 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  species. — ^The  Mexican 
i|>eeies  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to 
form>  highly  ornamental  trees.    Forests  of  the 
iharp-leaTed  oak  (Q.  aeutifolia,  WiUd.)  occur 
on  tae  road  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico.    It  is 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  New  Spain,  and 
has  a  dense  head  of  innumerable  branches. 
The  leaves,  5  to  6  inches  long  and  1  to  2  inch-- 
es  wide,  have  longish  footstalks,  are  lobed  at 
base,  bot  taper  to  a  very  acute  point,  with 
ooarse  pointed  teeth,  smooth  above,  covered 
beneath    with   a  brown   woollv  tomentum; 
the  acoma  are  scarcely  bigger  ^an  peas,  and 


the  cnps  nearly  coyer  the  nuts.  It  is  remark* 
able  for  beauty  and  singularity  of  foliage,  as 
well  as  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  sen- 
eral  aspect  The  ironwood  oak  (Q.  $iaero- 
wyla^  Humboldt  and  Bonpland)  is  a  lofty  tree, 
a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Mexico  at 
an  elevatio;n  of  8,600  feet  Its  wood  is  very 
valuable,  hard  and  compact,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  endures  permanently  wli^ji  lTiim<^rsc<]  is 
water.  The  blue-leaved  oak  {Q.  ^htitf^entj 
H.  and  B.)  forms  forests  at  on  elevalion  of  more 
than  2,300  feet  abcjvo  tlte  sea,  m  the  warm 
parts  of  Mexico.  Its  n^ood  b  of  great  TaiiiCi 
and  employed  for  making  charcoal.  The  Hex^ 
ican  oak  (Q,  Mexieana,  IL  and  B.)  b  a  vory 
common  and  small  treei  with  wltite  wooil, 
much  sought  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  last 
The  laurel  oak  (Q.  laurina^  H.  and  B.)  is  a  tall 
tree,  with  long,  leathery  leaves,  ovid-lanceo- 
late,  sharply  acuminate,  quite  glabrous;  it  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  regions ;  its  wood  is 
very  hard  and  in  great  esteem.  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  Arboretum  Britannieum.  voL  iiL,  gives  86 
species  with  descriptions,  as  taken  from  the  best 
authorities  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. — ^The 
Califomian  species  of  oaks  have  been  examined 
by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  his  descriptions  can  be 
found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  United 
States  exploring  expeditions.  Some  of  these 
had  been  previouslv  noticed  by  the  late  Prof. 
Nuttall.  Of  these,  the  western  oak  (O.  Oarry^ 
ana,  Hooker)  is  a  tree  90  to  100  feet  high,  and 
its  branches  are  proportionate  to  its  altitude 
of  stem ;  its  wood  b  of  remarkable  whiteness, 
hard  and  fine-grained,  and  well  suited  to  everr 
kind  of  construction  for  which  the  white  oak 
is  employed,  and  to  which  natural  section  of 
the  oaks  it  indeed  belongs.  Its  acorns  are 
sweet  and  agreeable,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
gathered  and  stored  by  the  aborigines  for 
food.  This  species  had  been  found  by  Nuttall 
at  the  Dalles  above  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
and  at  Santa  Rosa  in  California  by  other  col- 
lectors. The  holly-leaved  oak  (Q,  aqutfolia^ 
Nee)  is  abundantiy  dispersed  over  the  plain 
on  which  Santa  Barbara  is  situated,  formmg  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  portion  of  tbe  west- 
em  world.  It  is  a  tree  about  40  or  50  feet  high, 
with  leaves  which  are  evergreen  and  nearlv 
as  prickly  as  those  of  the  holly ;  its  wood  is 
hai^  brittie,  and  reddish,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  foel.  The  dense-flowered  oak  fQ,  densiflora^ 
Hooker)  is  a  remarkable  tree,  with  entire  ever- 
green leaves  of  lancecdate  outline  and  pennnte 
nerves,  which  so  much  resembles  the  cnestnut 
even  in  the  nut  of  the  acorn,  that  the  cup  seems 
to  be  the  onhr  distinguishing  character.  It  ia 
a  native  of  Upper  Califomia.  The  Q.  Hindtii 
of  Bentham  is  a  tall  species  having  a  trunk  of  8 
foet  diameter,  and  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
&kcramento;  and  Emory^s  oak  (^.  JSWryi, 
Torrev),  a  small-leaved  species,  is  found  at 
San  Fnmcisco  mountain  and  the  Aztec  pass  of 
New  Mexico.  For  further  references  to  these 
and  to  other  Califomian  species,  see  **  Reports 
on  the  Pacific  Riulroad  Route,''  &c.,  senate 
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docmnent  of  88d  congress.  1856,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
188  et  seq. — Some  remarkaoly  singular  forms 
of  North  American  oaks  have  been  known  to 
botanists.  The  Bartram  oak  (Q.  heterophylla^ 
Mx.),  which  was  detected  in  a  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bartram's  farm,  and  there  only,  but  is 
now  extinct,  is  considered  by  Prof.  Gray  as 
possibly  a  hybrid  between  Q.pheUoi  and  Q, 
tinetoria;  and  Lea^s  oak  (Q.  Leana^  Nnttall), 
of  which  single  trees  occurred  to  the  late  Mr. 
T.  G.  Lea  near  Cincinnati,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  and  near  Augusta,  IlL,  is  thought  by 
the  same  author  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q. 
imbriearia  and  Q,  tinetoria^  or  possibly  Q.  ni- 
gra.  Admitting  the  probability  of  these  in- 
stances bemff  in  reality  hybrids  occurring  from 
fortuitous  self-crossing  or  hybridization,  which 
the  rareness  of  their  occurrence  seems  to  war- 
rant, it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  other  in- 
stances have  not  been  known  in  districts  of 
country  where  several  distinct  species  grow 
toge^er  in  the  same  range  of  forest,  or  imder 
cultivation  by  artificial  jflanting. — ^The  value 
of  the  oak  is  too  well  known  for  much  detail 
here;  and  all  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
timber  of  species  natural  to  one  region  of  the 
globe  can  be  found  in  other  species  occurring 
in  regions  wide  apart  and  diversely  situated. 
The  astringent  properties  of  the  leaves  of  Q, 
faltata  cause  them  to  be  employed  externally 
m  cases  of  gangrene.  This  astringency  is  found 
in  different  degrees  in  all  the  oaks,  and  they 
have  been  used  medicinally  as  febrifuges,  tonics, 
and  stomachics.  Gallic  and  quercitannic  acids 
have  the  power  of  guarding  animal  and  vege- 
table fibres  from  decay ;  these  are  present  in  the 
bark  of  the  oaks,  and  hence  their  value  to  the 
tanner.  The  acorns  of  many  species  afford 
valuable  food  not  only  for  animals  but  for 
man. 

OAKLAND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.^  drained 
by  branches  of  Clinton  and  Huron  nvers  and 
other  streams;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
88,274.  The  surface  is  nnduladng,  and  hi  the 
K.  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  About  50  small  lakes  are 
scattered  over  the  surface.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  586,846  bushels  of  wheat,  488,818 
of  Indian  com,  272,882  of  oats,  205^27  of  po- 
tatoes, 58,206  tons  of  hay,  and  298,^81  lbs.  of 
wool  Ther^were  28  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills, 
12  iron  founderies,  88  churches,  and  10,457 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  the 
capital,  Pontiac. 

OAKUM,  the  threads  of  hempen  ropes  pick- 
ed to  pieces,  to  be  used  when  mixed  with  pitch 
for  calking  the  seams  of  vessels.  Until  recent- 
ly old  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
ployed to  pick  oakuni ;  but  this  is  now  chiefly 
done  by  inachinery.  The  rope  or  junk  is  old 
rigginff  and  cables  bought  up  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  first  cut  by  a  powerfm  knifb  into  short 
/engths,  and  these  are  thdroughly  steamed  to 
dissolve  out  the  tar.  The  strands  being  then 
puUed  apart,  they  are  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry. 


After  tills  they  are  torn  in  pieces  and  oteoel 
of  dust  in  carding  machines,  a  tucceakm  of 
which  are  used,  until  the  oakum  ii  obtdDedli 
clean  light  fibres.  Safifhm  is  often  empkmd 
to  give  it  a  fine  yellowish  color.  It  is  piebd 
in  bales  for  sale,  and  when  used  bj  the  ei^ 
is  rollied  by  the  hand  into  "  divers,"  prep«. 
tory  to  driving  it  into  the  seams.  Ytnons  bb* 
succMsfbl  attempts  have  been  made  to  twiit  it 
into  slivers  by  inachinery. 

OASIS,  a  name  i^ven  by  the  ancients  to  tbe 
fertile  spots  found  in  the  Libyan  desert,  vi 
now  become  a  general  term  for  those  sitiiitel 
in  any  desert.    It  is  derived  fhmi  tiie  0(f& 
word  oMok^  a  resting  place,  because  there  &e 
caravans  halted   in  their  joumejrs  betwM 
eastern  and  western  Ainca.    Andeotljr  tlicy 
were  supposed  to  be  islands,  ridng  up  from  n 
ocean  of  sand,  although,  on  the  eontraiy,  tluf 
are  depressions  in  the  midst  of  a  sam^m&g 
table-land  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  fi» 
precipitous  sides  of  which  encircle  tiie  hdbf 
plun.    In  the  centre  of  this  vallej  is  a  stntm 
of  sand  and  day,  which  retains  the  water  flov* 
ing  ihto  it  from  the  surrounding  el]i&  Hm 
upon  the  ciQtivated  portion  grow  pdnn^dite^ 
and  various  kinds  of  fruits,  beside  ike,  btriej, 
wheat,  and  millet    These  oases  were  new 
permanently  occupied  until  after  the  ooupeit 
ofEgyptbythePerdans.    Under  the  PloleoiM 
and  file  CsBsars  they  were  occupied  by  tbe 
Greeks  and  the  Romans;  later  thej  werevd 
as  places  of  refuge  from  persecntioii  bytbe 
Christians,  and  s!n)sequently  by  heretics,  h 
the  Sahara  desert  82  of  these  oases  are  eooM- 
rated,  of  which  £0  are  inhabited.  ^^^"^ 
celebrated  are  the  following,  which  are  stastw 
in  the  Libyan  desert:  1.  Ammommn,theiBod- 
em  El-Siwah,  the  most  remote  fh)in  Aelfil«, 
in  lat  29'  N.,  long.  26**  E.,  is  the  ridiert  b 
historic  associations.    Here  are  the  mins  rfw 
temple  of  Ammon,  and  the  supposed  "Fwb- 
tiun  of  the  Sun,"  whose  waters  were  wn" 
the  morning  and  evening  and  cold  at  ""^-jg; 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  Herodotos.  Tw 
oasis  is  6  m.  in  lenirth  and  8  in  hread^  0° 
\g^  remarkable  for  the  productiveness  dw 
eoiL  which  is  strondy  impregnated  with  » 
It  has  now  several  towns,  tiie  prinapsla 
which  is  Kibh-,  and  its  inhabitants  art jw- 
jecto  of  Egypt.    2.  Oasis  Mfaor,  the  boJ« 
El-Bahryeh.  is  situated  S.  E.  of  B-«^ 
lat.  28°  80'  K    It  contains  tonples  and  toBM 
belonging  to  the  era  of  the  ^^f°J^  JJ 
was  also  under  the  government  of  ^*JT 
mans,  and  was  then  distinguished  fontowl»»i 
but  now  it  produces  principally  fr°^>?2 
as  dates,  olives,  and  pomegranates  .*-^Jt 
Trinytheos,  the  modem  El-DaWifeh, »  ^ 
ed  in  lat  28*N.,W.  of  the  andent  ^^^ 
mopolis  Magna.    No  traces  are  ^^J^J"! 
here  of  ancient  architectoral  inonii»«"« 
the  Perrians,  Egyptians,  or  Gr«^i"*JJl 
liest  being  those  of  the  Romans.  ^jTl 
been  discovered  some  Artesian  ^^jf?^ 
these  were  unknown  to  the  nations  jaa*  *■• 
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tfoQdd,  the  seoret  of  their  oonBtraotion  was 
probably  hronght  Arom  the  East  some  time  be- 
fore A.  D.  400.  4.  Oasis  Magna,  the  modem 
El-Khargeh,  is  situated  aboat  90  m.  W.  of  the 
KUe,  with  which  stream  it  is  parallel  It  is 
80  m«  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth, 
Btretohing  from  lat.  25"*  to  26**  6'  N.  It  b 
sometimes  called  the  oasis  of  Thebes,  its  centre 
beinff  nearlj  opposite  that  citj;  by  Josephos 
it  is  denominated  "the  Oasis.''  and  by  Herodo- 
tos  ''the  dty  Oasis,"  and  the  ''island  of  the 
blessed.''  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  its  mms  generally  belong  to  a  later 
era.  It  had  a  temple  468  feet  long„  dedicated 
to  Amun-ra,  and  after  the  Christian  era  aboond- 
ed  in  chnrdies  and  monasteries.  Hither  Nesto- 
rios  is  supposed  to  have  been  banished  in  A.  D. 
481.  This  oasis  derives  its  modern  name  from 
that  of  its  prindpal  city. — ^Beside  these,  there 
mre  in  the  Libyan  desert  several  other  oases  of 
considerable  importance,  and  by  some  such 
large  tracts  of  land  as  Fezzan  are  included  under 
this  term.  The  attractions  of  these  oases  are 
comparative  rather  than  absolute.  Many  con- 
tain stagnant  lakes,  from  which  feverish  exha- 
lations arise,  giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  yellow 
complexion,  and  rendering  the  localities  unfit 
to  be  visited  during  summer  or  autumn. 

OAT,  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses 
liaving  snikelets  with  2  or  many  flowers  in  a 
l6oee  ana  nodding  panicle,  with  glumes  con- 
taining 2  or  more  florets,  the  lower  palea  ftir- 
niahed  with  disl^ct  lateral  nervures,  2-pointed, 
with  a  bent  or  twisted  awn,  the  stamens  8,  and 
the  ovary  hairy  at  top.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  oats ;  but  the  one  most  known  and  cul- 
tivated is  the  common  oat  (avena$at%vay  linn.), 
having  a  spreading  equal-sided  panicle,  the 
gUmnes  mostly  2-flowered,  longer  than  the  flo- 
rets, the  uppermost  9-nerved,  the  florets  smooth 
And  2-toothed  at  their  apex.  The  native  coun- 
try of  the  common  oat  is  a  matter  of  co]:\}ec- 
tnre,  but  probably  it  is  Mesopotamia.  In  coun- 
tries where  other  grain  cannot  readily  ^ow  the 
common  oat  becomes  a  valuable  agricultural 
crop.  It  is  accordingly  raised  for  a  bread  com 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  To 
render  this  crop  profitable,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  a  carelbl  preparation  of  the  ground; 
in  Scotland  and  Friesland  the  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  best  oats  thereby  secured.  The 
climate  of  Scotibmd  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  the  profitable  raising  of  oats,  which  will 
there  flourish  when  wheat  and  even  barley 
langoish.  The  grains  or  fruit  of  the  oat  con- 
riflt  of  the  skin  or  husk  (which  is  removed  by 
machinery)  and  the  seeds,  which  when  coarsely 
ground  form  oatmeaL  Under  proper  cultiva- 
tion the  proportion  of  meal  and  of  bran  has 
been  known  to  be  as  high  as  78  per  cent  of 
meal  and  22  of  husk,  for  food  the  meal  Ib 
often  simply  stirred  into  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  hasty  pud^g :  it  is  then  called  porridge  or 
rtirabout,  and  when  eaten  with  nmk  or  mo- 
I  makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food. 


Oat  cakes  are  mad^  by  miziiiff  the  meal  with 
water  and  kneading  it  into  a  aough,  which  is 
baked  on  iron  plates,  producing  a  cake  pala- 
table to  those  accustomed  to  sum  a  diet.  Oat 
bread  is  stated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  fhr- 
nish  a  great  amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  bo 
preferred  by  miners  to  other  kinds.  The  coarser 
meal,  also,  browned  in  a  hot  oven,  is  used  in 
brotiis  and  pottages  in  Germany.  Grits  or 
groats  are  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husks,  and 
tiiese  when  prepared  with  water  form  water 
gruel,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  prepara- 
tion depending  upon  the  amount  of  nutriment 
required  in  the  particular  case.  The  chaff  or 
husks  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days  and 
then  drained  off.  the  liquid  when  boiled  stiffens 
into  a  dish  called  in  Scotland  sowena,  of  a 
slightiy  acid  taste  and  of  cooling  property,  and 
when  mixed  with  milk  forming  a  common  food 
for  suiH>er  amons  the  peasanl^.  Enclosed  in 
bags,  the  chaff  alBO  makes  excellent  and  cheap 
beds.  The  unhusked  grain  is  fed  extensively 
to  horses,  and  sometimes  the  oats  are  ffiven 
in  the  heads  and  straw,  where  the  animala 
are  not  expected  to  do  very  hard  work.  In 
the  United  States  the  common  oat  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  but  chiefly  for  the  food  of 
horses. — ^The  naked  oat  (A.  nuda^  Linn.)  has  its 
grain  loose  in  the  husk;  althou^  occurring 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  been  con- 
ddered  to  be  merely  a  degeneration  of  the 
conmion  oat.  In  Aurtria,  where  it  is  c<Hnmon, 
it  b  cultivated  for  its  grain,  which  is  however 
small  and  not  much  esteemed,  though  some 
raise  it  as  a  superior  sort  for  making  oatmeal 
intended  to  be  employed  in  diet  for  the  sick. 
There  are  some  other  sorts  regarded  as  distinct 
^>ecies,  but  which  probably  are  only  varieties 
rendered  permanent  by  climatic  differences. — 
The  walking  or  animated  oat  of  the  gardeners 
is  the  A,  BterUk  of  the  botanists,  from  south- 
em  Europe,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enclosed  in 
stiff,  haiiy  husks,  having  each  a  long  and  re- 
markably hygromelaic  awn ;  this  when  dry  is 
twisted  dosely  upon  itself,  but  when  moist- 
ened by  dew  or  rain  it  slowly  uncoils,  causing 
the  seeds  to  sprawl  about  upon  the  ground. 
When  two  of  these  grains  grow  together,  the 
awns  thus  united,  the  shape  of  the  seed  and 
h^riness  of  the  glume  represent  some  insect, 
and  the  motion,  which  is  purelj^  mechanical, 
seems  to  be  of  an  animated  and  volunthry  kind. 
This  species  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  the  seeds  may  be  purchased  at  the 
seed  stores  of  American  florists. 
OATES,  Titus,  the  contriver  of  the  "popish 

flot,"  bom  in  England  about  1620,  died  in  1705. 
[e  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver  who  had 
been  an  Anab^>tist  preacher  under  CromweU, 
and  became  an  orthodox  clergyman  under 
Charles  IL  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
took  orders,  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  held  several  curacies,  but  lost 
all  his  employments  by  his  misconduct  and 
especiallv  in  consequence  of  two  malicious 
prosecutions  in  which  he  i^peared  guilty  of 
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peijnty.  He  next  obtained  a  cliaplainox  in 
the  navy,  but  was  dismissed  from  it  in  dis- 
grace, and  seems  then  to  have  concocted  with 
Dr.  Tonge  fTeonge,  or  Tongue),  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church,  a  weak  and  credu- 
lous man  who  was  constantly  haunted  with 
visions  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  plan  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  position  of  informer 
agiunst  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there 
was  at  that  dme  a  strong  feeling  of  distrust  in 
consequence  of  the  open  preference  of  the  duke 
of  York  for  the  old  religion,  and  the  suspect- 
ed tendency  of  the  king  (Charles  11.)  toward 
the  same  beliefl  In  1677  he  accordingly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Catholic,  and  entered  succes- 
dvely  the  colleges  of  English  Jesuits  at  Valla- 
dolid  and  St  Omer,  from  both  of  which  he 
was  ignominiouslv  expelled  after  a  short  trial. 
Returning  to  England  in  June,  1678,  he  caused 
a  written  narrative  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jes- 
mts  to  murder  the  king  and  subvert  the  Prot- 
estant religion  to  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before 
the  king  by  Tonge.  Charles  perceived  the  im- 
posture and  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Stimulated 
to  fredi  inventions  by  this  cold  treatment, 
Gates  enlarged  his  fiction,  and  in  September 
made  a  deposition  before  Sir  Edmondbury  €k>d- 
frey,  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  He  added  to  his 
Monr  at  various  dmes,  and  the  substance  of  it 
finally  was  that  the  pope  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  issued  commissions  to  prominent  Catho- 
fics  for  all  the  high  offices  of  state ;  that  bish- 
ops had  been  appointed  at  Rome  for  all  the 
Ijiglish  sees;  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  authors 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  that  they  were 
then  plotting  to  bum  all  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames.  At  a  given  signal  the  Catholics  were 
to  rise  and  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom.  The  king  was  to  be  assassinated^ 
and  £15,000  had  been  offered  to  Wakeman,  the 
queen^s  phydoian,  to  poison  him  in  his  medi- 
ome,  the  queen  being  pri^  to  the  plot.  The 
names  of  the  parties  implicated  were  given, 
among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  prmcipal 
Catholio  gpentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  A  war- 
rant for  seizing  persons  and  papers  was  obtidn- 
ed.  The  papers  of  the  provmcial  of  the  Jesuits 
were  examined,  and  nothing  suspicions  was 
found  in  them ;  but  among  those  of  Edward 
Coleman^  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
were  some  passages  expressing  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  retetablishment  of  the 
Catholio  religion.  This  was  unhesitatingly 
construed  as  evidence  of  the  plot.  Some  color 
was  lent  to  the  suspicion  by  the  death  within 
a  month,  whether  by  suicide  or  murder  was 
never  ascertained,  of  the  magistrate  before 
whom  Oates^s  deposition  had  been  taken.  The 
body  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  every  de- 
monstration of  popular  excitement  Sir  Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey  was  styled  a  martyr  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  '^  The  capital  and  tne  whole 
nation,^^  says  Macaulay,  "  went  mad  with  ha- 
tred and  fear.  The  penal  laws,  which  had  be- 
gun to  lose  some^ung  of  their  edge,  were 


sharpened  anew.  Everywhere  Justices  mi 
busied  in  searching  houses  and  seimg  Mpen 
All  the  gaols  were  filled  with  pa^dsts.  loDdn 
had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  lam. 
The  train  bands  were  under  arms  aU  n^ 
Preparations  were  made  for  barricadiDg  tiM 
creat  thoroughfares.  Patrols  marched  up  isd 
down  the  streets.  Cannon  were  planted  roofid 
Whitehall  Ko  citizen  thought  himself  uk 
unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a  small  ii3 
loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the  popish  usum,^ 
Gates  became  a  popular  hero.  Almost  i&  t 
moment  he  was  raised  from  b^^garyto  weaUi 
"  He  walked  about,"  says  Rc^r  NorUi, "  viA 
his  guards  assigned  for  fear  of  the  papists  miff- 
deringhim.  He  had  lodgings  in  Whiuh|]l,tiij 

£1,200  per  annum  pensicm He  pot « 

an  episcopal  garb  except  the  lawn  aleeTe»-fl& 
gown  and  cassock,  great  hat,  satin  bit  bod 
and  rose,  long  scarf— and  was  called  ornoit 
blasphemously  called  himself  the  stTioor  of 
the  nation.  Whoever  he  pobited  at  was  takes 
up  and  committed."  His  example  was  imitited 
by  a  multitude  of  the  most  despicable  wretehei 
of  London,  one  of  whom  swore  thatbebtdlieei 
offered  canonixation  and  £600  to  murder  the 
king.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckinghsm  and  tlie 
party  opposed  to  the  court  were  not  kuc  it 
UEdng  the  plot  as  a  political  engine,  if  mdeei 
they  were  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  originatoa 
of  it  "  Shaftesbury,"  says  North,  "vis  tie 
dry  nurse,  and  took  the  charge  of  leading  tb 
monstrous  birth  till  it  could  crawl  mtt"^ 
It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  court  got 
up  the  plot  for  its  own  purposes,  and  tbat  thi 
opposition  took  it  out  of  the  court^s  bands  for 
its  own  purposes  also.  It  is  difiScolt  at  iQ 
events  to  acquit  Charles  of  tbe  charge  of  » 
senting  to  prosecutions  which  he  knew  tobi 
groundless,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  tbe  iss- 
picion  of  leaning  toward  the  Roman  Gatkfie 
religion.  The  trials  of  the  Roman  Cslbo&i 
began  in  Nov.  1678.  The  chief  Justice  Sopg^ 
di^layed  the  most  ferocious  uixietj  to  cob- 
vict  Juries  were  equally  vindictive.  Bd 
populace  applauded  Gates  and  his  colksgse^ 
pelted  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  andiMStr 
ed  with  delight  whenever  a  verdict  oi  g^ 
was  pronounced.  Stayley,  alCathoIicbtfiltf^ 
Coleman,  and  3  Jesuits  named  Grore,  Fklo- 
ing,  and  Ireland,  were  the  fi^  victims,  tpon 
the  pretended  confesuon  of  one^Bedloe,  sbm 
swindler,  three  persons  were  next  ocancm 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey.  Hve  peers  was 
sent  to  the  tower  under  impeachment  fv 
two  years  conviction  followed  accusal  v- 
most  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  lie  wss  too 
gross  to  be  believed  against  the  CatboBes,  bo 
evidence  was  suffered  to  wei^  in  their  frfor. 
At  last  the  utter  improbability  of  Gates)  stsiji 
his  frequent  self-contradiodons,  and  bis  oo^ 
riously  bad  character  began  to  be  oom^wJ* 
His  statements  were  first  publicly  qnestioBM 
on  the  trial  of  Wakeman,  the  queen's  jbj*^ 
clan.  Wakeman  was  acquitted,  and  when  Ion 
Sta£ft>rd  was  executed  for  complicity  in  us 
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plot  in  Deo.  1680,  the  multltixde  loudly  ex- 
pressed a  belief  in  his  innocence.  Towara  the 
close  of  Oharles*s  reign  the  duke  of  York  in- 
stitnted  a  civil  suit  against  Gates  for  defama- 
tory words,  a  jnry  gave  damages  in  the  amount 
of  £100,000,  and  the  impostor  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  debtor.  About  the  same  time  the 
grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  found  two  bills  against 
bim  for  peijury,  and  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  James  IL  he  was  convicted  on  both  indict- 
ments (1685),  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
2,000  marks^  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit, 
I^oried  in  Palace  yard,  led  around  Westmin- 
ster hall  with  an  inscription  over  his  head, 
pilloried  again  in  front  of  the  royal  exchange, 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  after 
an  interval  of  two  days  whipped  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  5  times 
every  year  pilloried  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Thejud^  never  supposed  he  would 
survive  the  puniwment.  In  the  pillory  in 
Palace  yard  he  was  nearly  killed;  before  the 
royal  exchange  his  partisans  raised  a  riot  and 
attempted  to  rescue  nim.  On  the  next  day  he 
received  the  first  scourging,  the  hangman  lay- 
ing on  the  lash  with  terrible  severity.  Oates 
swooned  several  times,  and  his  shrieks  were 
firightfaL  At  the  second  whipping  he  was  un- 
able to  stand,  and  had  to  be  drawn  on  a  sledge. 
A  by-stander  counted  1,700  blows  of  the  whip. 
He  escaped  with  life,  however,  and  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  until  the  accession  of  William 
of  Orange,  who  annulled  his  sentence,  re- 
leased h&,  and  afterward  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £5  a  weelc  The  personal  i^pearance  of 
Oates  is  described  as  extremely  revolting.  He 
figures  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ^'Peveril  of  the 
Peak." 

OATH,  a  solemn  act  by  which  one  calls  God 
to  witness  the  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  promise,  and  imprecates  divine  ven- 
geance on  his  fals^ood  or  on  the  violation  of 
Eis  faith.  In  all  times  and  among  all  nations 
men  have  agreed  in  reposing  singular  trust  in 
declarations  made  under  such  a  sanction.  In 
primitive  and  in  all  purer  states  of  society, 
solemn  oatlis,  it  would  seem,  have  been  uni- 
▼ersally  taken  in  the  name  of  superior  beings. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
there  can^e  to  be  a  familiar  distinction  between 
their  sreater  and  their  lesser  oaths.  The  same 
is  protMibly  true  of  other  nations.  These  less 
scdemn  forms  of  a^uration  include  oatlis  by 
sacred  objects,  or  by  things  peculiarly  dear  to 
those  who  employed  them.  Thus,  the  Jews 
swore  by  Jerusalem  and  by  the  temple:  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  by  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  bv  the  ashes  of  their  fkUiers,  by  Uieir 
life  or  the  lives  of  their  friends,  by  their  heads, 
and  their  right  hands.  These  forms  had  Uieir 
or%in  partly  too^  perhaps,  in  the  custom  of 
teaching,  during  the  recital  of  the  usual  for- 
mula, some  object  sacred  to  or  su^n^ive  of 
the  divinity  invoked;  so  that,  as  during  the 
administration  of  the  oath  the  swearer  laM  his 
haad  i^n  a  omoifix  as  a  sacred  Bjmhol^  or 


touched  the  altar  wliile  he  swore  by  the  god  in 
whose  honor  it  was  raised,  he  came  at  bst  to 
swear  not  by  the  divinity,  but  by  the  altar  or 
the  '*  good  rood  ^  itself.  But  when  these  less 
impressive  oaths  came  into  common  nse,  as 
they  did  remarki^ly  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks,  periury  seems  to  have  become  equally 
common.  With  good  reason  then  may  it  be 
asserted,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  our  law,  that 
the  confidence  which  men  repose  in  oatlis  rests 
not  in  the  mere  ceremony  of  naming  reverently 
some  consecrated  obje^  or  even  of  calling 
God  to  witness  the  affirmation,  but  hk  the 
solemn  imprecation  of  divine  judgment  upon 
periury.  When  the  Jew  took  his  most  solemn 
oath,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book  of  the 
law  and  swore  by  the  God  of  Israel,  by  him  who 
is  meroiftil  and  gracious;  but  the  ordinary 
oaths  were  by  heaven,  the  altar,  or  the  temple. 
The  ancient  Lidians  swore  by  a  stream  wmch 
fiowed  fix>m  a  sacred  fountain.  According  to 
Grecian  mythology,  the  gods  swore  by  the 
Styx;  and  made  a  libation  oi  its  waters ;  and  if 
any  immortal  swore  falsely,  he  was  deprived  of 
nectar  and  forfeited  his  divinity  for  100  years. 
In  early  times  the  Grecian  men  swore  bv  Ju* 
piter,  and  the  women  by  Juno  and  her  chaste 
bed.  Later  each  state  invoked  its  tutelary  gods 
or  heroes.  The  Thebans  called  on  Hercules, 
tiie  Lacedffimonians  on  the  Dioscuri,  and  the 
Oorinthians  on  Neptune.  The  rite  which  usu- 
ally accompapied  the  oath  consisted  simply  in 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  altar.  Among  the 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  fi*om  Homer,  the  par- 
ties mingled  wine  In  token  of  their  concord, 
and  ihea  poured  it  out  upon  the  ground,  call- 
ing upon  the  gods  to  scatter  the  brains  of  him 
who  first  violated  his  faith.'  The  form  was 
often  suggested  by  the  office  or  charactw  of 
the  person  swearing.  Soothsayers  swore  by 
Apollo,  merchants  by  Mercury,  and  husband- 
men by  Ceres.  Achilles  swears  by  hb  sceptre, 
Telemachus  by  his  father^s  sorrows,  Pvthagoras 
by  the  air  he  breathed  and  the  water  he  drank, 
Socrates  by  a  dog  and  a  plane  tree,  and  De- 
mosthenes by  the  heroes  of  Marathon.  Solon 
commanded  the  invocation  of  three  of  the 
greater  sods.  Public  oaths  were  then  admin- 
istered In  Athens  in  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Ifinerva.  Purgatory  oaths  wera 
taken  in  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Thethis,  and  judges  swore  by  Jupiter,  OereS| 
and  Helios.  Numa  commanded  the  Romans  to 
swear  by  Fides.  In  an  early  and  sc^emn  form 
of  a^uration.  the  swearer  took  in  his  right 
hand  a  pebble  and  threw  it  away  with  ih% 
words:  ^*If  knowingly  I  q>eak  fiiilsely,  may 
Diospiter  cast  me  away  as  I  cast  away  this 
stone.*'  In  the  most  fiourishing  period  of  the 
state  it  was  common  to  swear  by  the  mi^esty 
or  by  tiie  life  or  welfletre  of  the  emperor.  After 
the  murder  of  Oiesar,  the  senate  decreed  that 
the  citizens  should  swear  by  his  genius.— Hie 
ancient  Scandinavians  and  Germans  swore  by 
their  gods.  Among  both  nations  it  was  ens* 
ternary,  while  repeating  the  oath,  to  rest  ib» 
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liand  on  some  special  olject.  This  wss  s<HDe- 
times  signifioant  of  the  god  addressed,  and 
sometimes  reminded  the  swearer  of  the  pnnish- 
mebt  which  followed  peijnrr.  The  Scandina- 
▼ians  touched  a  Uood j  ring  held  hj  the  priest 
The  Germans  swore  bj  their  swords  or  beards. 
In  early  Christian  times  oaths  wei-e  adminis- 
tered in  chapels  and  other  holy  places,  at  the 
altars,  which  for  the  occasion  were  rendered 
more  sacred  hy  placing  upon  them  holy  relics. 
In  modem  times  the  Germans  have  sworn  br 
God,  and  sometimes  also  b j  the  holy  evangeL 
Boman  Oath<^cs  add  an  invocation  of  the 
saints.  The  party  swearing  raises  his  right 
hand,  with  the  thnmb  and  first  two  fingers  ex- 
tended, and  the  two  remaining  fingers  closed 
iip<m  the  palm.  The  former  typify  the  triune, 
omniscient,  and  all-ri^hteons  God ;  while  the 
latter  remind  the  witness,  it  is  said,  of  the 
sonl  and  the  body  which  the  swearer  will  have 
fbrfeited  if  he  forswear  himself.  T^omen  and 
ecdestastics  lay  the  hand  upon  the  breast;  the 
former  because  in  old  times,  whence  the«cns- 
tom  comes,  ^ey  wore  suspended  from  their 
ne<^  a  copy  of  the  Go^ls ;  and  the  latter,  if 
we  accept  the  suggestion  of  Heineocius,  be- 
cause they  were  supposed  to  have  the  word  of 
God  written  on  their  hearts. — ^It  is  sometimes 
laid  down  that  in  the  definition  of  an  oath  two 
^ings  are  to  be  distinguished:  1,  the  inyoca- 
tion  by  which  God  is  called  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  is  sworn:  and  2,  ihe  impreca- 
tion by  which  God  is  called  on  toS^nish  false- 
hood. Many  writers  of  authority  nave  indeed 
defined  an  oath  without  any  mention  of  impre- 
cation. Thus  Oicero  speaks  of  an  oath  as  an 
affirmation  under  the  sanction  of  religion  ;^  and 
more  explicitly  Toet,  in  his  ^  Oommentaries 

Xn  the  Pandects,''  writes  that  it  is  a  religious 
mation  of  the  truth,  or  an  invocation  of  the 
name  of  God  in  witness  of  the  truth.  A  Span- 
ish jurist,  Perez,  defines  an  oath  as  an  affirma- 
tion on  any  subject  by  the  name  of  Gk>d  and 
some  sacred  thing ;  and  the  author  of  Fleta  as 
the  affirmation  or  negation  of  some  point  con- 
firmed by  the  attestation  of  a  holy  thmg.  Coke 
uses  sinmar  language  to  these.  But  so  &r  as 
the  legal  definition  and  conception  of  an  oath 
are  concerned,  the  omission  of  this  element  of 
imprecation  must  not  be  made,  for  neither  in 
our  own  nor  in  the  French  or  German  law 
would  any  religious  affirmation  be  regarded,  if 
alone,  as  a  sufficient  oath.  Nor,  from  a  review 
of  the  history  of  oaths,  does  it  seem  generally 
to  have  been  thought  that  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations were  assumed  by  mere  invocation  alone. 
The  sanction  and  force  of  an  oath  lie  peculiarly 
in  the  iiftprecation  of  divine  vengeance  upon 
I>eijury.  This  element  is  certainly  held  essen- 
tial by  our  law ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  sup- 

for  example,  Grotius,  Pufendorf;  RutherforUi, 
and  Heineocius.  In  the  language  then  of  Phil- 
lips, an  eminent  text  writer  upon  evidence,  a 
witness,  in  taking  an  oath,  must  be  understood 
to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  appeal  to  the 


Supreme  Being  fbr  the  truth  oi  ^  erUeDM 
wmch  he  is  about  to  give ;  and  ftirther,  to  im- 
precate the  divine  vengeance  upon  his  betd  if 
what  he  shall  say  be  false.  Atheists  thereCore, 
as  they  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be^ 
and  such  infidels  as  profess  a  reHgioQ  w^ 
does  not  bind  them  to  speak  the  truth,  ecvid 
not,  by  the  common  law,  be  witnesses.  It  v» 
laid  down  in  the  leading  and  interesting  ctN 
of  Omichund  v$.  Barker,  tiiat  the  competency 
of  a  witness  in  r^ard  to  his  religious  omim 
should  be  tested  by  the  questions  wbeUier  b« 
believed  in  a  (jod,  in  the  obligation  of  snostb, 
and  in  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and  ponid^ 
ments.  But  it  is  not  now  re(}mred  thaH  tbe 
witness  believe  in  future  punishment  Gen- 
erally a  disbelief  in  a  future  state  goes  onlj  to 
affect  the  credibility  of  the  witness;  bvt  la 
will  be  admitted  to  testify  under  ostii  if  osh 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  who  irm 
punish  crime,  it  matters  not  whether  in  tlii 
life  or  in  another.  If;  on  being  questkncd, 
the  witness  reply  that  the  usual  form  of  d» 
oath  will  be  binding  on  his  conscience,  it  wodd 
be  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  to  examine  hia 
further  as  to  his  belief.  What  this  maj  be  ii 
immaterial;  for  if  he  takes  the  oath,  he iiia- 
derstood  to  assume  its  religious  6bligstkiBi^ 
and  sul^ect  himself  to  the  li^  penidties  vM 
are  inflicted  on  peijury  if  he  speak  ^Mj. 
The  English  statute  17  and  18  Victom,  c  25, 
permitted  those  who  from  consdentioiis  mo- 
tives should  be  unwilling  to  take  an  oit^  to 
make  instead  their  solemn  affirmation.  TU 
same  indulgence  is  granted  bv  statutes  in  the 
United  States;  and  m  some  of  the  states  tkit 
are  even  flirther  relaxa^ona  of  the  aad^ 
rules.  (See  Evidkncb.)  The  form  of  sdnii- 
istering  the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the 
oath  itself.  That  form  is  in  every  case  tlte 
best  which  most  forcibly  impresses  on  & 
swearer  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  or  inotkr 
words  is  most  binding  on  his  oonsdoe^ 
Jews  are  sworn  therefore  on  the  Pentstsoci, 
and  with  covered  head.  Mohammedtfu  are 
sworn  upon  the  Koran.  A  Chinese  has  Urn 
sworn  with  the  ceremony  of  breakmg  a  dbins 
saucer;  and  the  d^>osition  of  a  Hindoo  hm 
been  received  who  touched  with  his  hand  tfai 
foot  of  a  Brahmin.  Even  one  who  proft0es 
Christianity  may  be  sworn  on  the  Ora  Totir 
ment,  if  that  form  alone  is  bin&g  on  him.^ 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  oaths,  the  promisso}; 
assertory,  decisory^  and  eahmnm  eaum  sn 
most  frequently  met  with.  Promissory  odhf 
refer  to  future  acts,  like  those  taken  by  natte 
officers  for  the  guaranty  of  Uieir  £uthM  |e^ 
fbrmance  of  officiid  duties;  or  they  sttend  fl» 

Sromise  to  execute  some  contract  or  undsrtik- 
ig.  Assertory  or  affirmative  oaths  estalU 
the  certainty  of  a  present  or  past  £Kt  To 
this  dass  belong  liie  various  fonna  of  dedMiT 
oaths;  for  example,  the  vdhmtary,  wheBi» « 
in  the  civil  law,  one  asserts  the  justice  d  1^ 
daim;  or  the  necessary,  when  the  judge  w 
in  one  of  the  contesting  parties  to  swear  tea 
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flwtter  aoobUM  to  him,  in'  order  to  asrist  bis 
d<terminfttlon  of  the  cause.  But  the  deoisonr 
oith  br  ezoeUenoe  is  perhaps  that  in  the  ciTU 
law,  whioh  one  parfy  offers  to  the  other,  for 
the  deddon  of  tlM  matter  in  dispute;  that  is 
to  saj,  a  partj  whose  proof  is  de&otiTe  may 
tender  an  oath  to  his  adversary,  offering  to 
aobmit  to  whatever  he  shall  thus  declare  toncb- 
Ing  the  matter.  If  the  flMt  in  question  lie  par- 
ticulariy  within  the  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
he  must  swear,  or  the  plaintiff 's  tteneral  allega- 
tions will  be  r warded  as  proved.  If  the  fict 
lie  wfthin  the  knowledge  of  both  narties,  he 
io  whose  oath  it  was  referred  may  elect  eitiier 
to  swear  or  to  refor  the  matter  back  to  the 
party  who  first  tendered  the  oath.  If  he  re- 
vise to  do  either,  the  fiu^t  alleged  is  held  to 
be  coniiMsed  and  proved.  In  the  Boman  sys- 
tem, when  an  action  was  brought,  either  party 
mnst,  at  tiie  other's  request,  tMce  an  oath  that 
he  did  not  maintain  or  defond  the  cause  eahim' 
wimeaum;  that  is,  for  the  mere  sake  of  hai^ 
mssing  his  opponent  If  the  party  diallenged 
took  the  oaui,  the  other  could  bring  no  acaon 
against  him  for  reckless  litigation.  Before 
Justinian  this  procedure  was  optional,  but  he 
made  it  a  necessary  preliminary  to  bringing  or 
defending  any  action. 

OAXAOA.    SeeOAJAOA. 

OBADIAH  (Heb.,  servant  of  the  Lord),  one 
of  the  minor  prophets.  We  know  nothing  <^ 
him  except  his  name ;  his  native  country,  the 
place  where  and  the  time  when  he  prophesied, 
are  entirely  uncertain,  as  neither  his  own 
prophecy  nor  other  contemporaneous  writings 
oontain  any  information  ren>ecting  them.  It  is. 
however,  genersllv  inferred  ttom  the  tenor  of 
his  prophecy  that  he  was  an  eve-whness  of- the 
.  desfruction  of  Jerusalem  by  x^ebuchadnezzar. 
The  prophe<Qr  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book 
of  Ihe  Old  Testament,  containing  only  one 
^lapiter,  of  SI  verses.  It  ia  directed  against 
the  Sdomites,  who  maUdously  as^ted  in  the 
cmptan  and  destruction  of  the  holy  cky.  The 
prophet  announces  to  them  the  UXL  of  thdr 
oi^ilfcal  Edom,  and  tiie  approach  of  divine  aid 
for  IsraeL 

QBE.    SeeOsL 

OBELISE  (Or.  optXunm,  diminutive  of  «^c- 
Xofs,  a  sharpened  thing,  a  skewer  or  spit),  a 
lofty  monobthio,  quadrangular  shall,  tiq>ering 
gmdualfy  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which 
terminates  in  a  pointed,  four-sided  pyramid. 
The  obeUsks  are  among  the  most  simple  and 
striking  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
I^gTpt,  to  which  country  Ihey  are  peculiar, 
«M  are  connected  by  tradition  with  its  ear- 
Ifeii  pablio  works.  The  oldest  of  which  we 
hcvia  any  knowledge  is  that  now  standing  at 
HaBoDoUs.  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osir- 
tMenL,of  the  ISthdynasty,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 9000  and  IMO  B.  0. ;  and  between  that 
mtm  and  the  Persian  conquest,  6S5  B.  0.,  all 
ihoae  of  Elgyptian  orifftn  known  to  be  in  ezist- 
aaoa  ware  erected.  None  occur  of  later  date 
tkmk  the  latter  event  Many  ii»cifol  and  in- 
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genious  theories  have  been  advanced  to  e>» 
plain  their  purpose  and  origin,  but  without 
clearing  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  subject. 
They  were  long  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  snn,  and  some  etymologists  de- 
rive the  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  suf^Kwed  to 
eignify  a  serpent  sacred  to  the  snn.  Othersagain 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  em^ 
ployed  as  snn  dials,  or  as  monumental  eolumns 
in  honor  ofthe  great  luminary.  The  term  itself 
throws  no  li^t  upon  the  subject,  and  the  In* 
diorous  association  of  its  orisinal  ngnification, 
a  spit  or  stout  needle,  with  Uie  colosssl  diafts 
to  whioh  it  is  applied,  is  suggestive  of  the  cans* 
tic  humor  of  the  Alezandnsn  Ghreeks.  In  the 
opinion  of  recent  Egyptologists  the  obelisks 
were  monumental  structures,  partly  reli^pous, 
partly  historical  in  duoracter,  and  to  some 
extent  ornamental,  placed  at  the  tfitrancea  of 
palaces  and  temples  to  indicate  by  the  inscrip- 
tions carved  upon  them  the  purposes  to  which  , 
such  edifices  were  to  be  ^>phed,  the  divinity  to 
which  they  were  dedioated,  the  name  and  reg^ 
nal  year  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  and 
otiber  frets  of  sufficient  public  importance  to  be 
thuareoorded.  As architectaral accessories th^ 
relieved  the  monotonv  of  the  numerous  hoiv 
aontal  lines  occurring  in  buildings  c<»istmcted 
by  the  Egyptians.  They  generally  atood  in  pairs^ 
the  smaUer  ones  being  either  of  sandstone  or 
granite,  while  the  Ittger  were  ahnost  invariably 
of  the  rose-colored  granite  of  Syene  in  southern 
Ihypt,  whic^  is  susceptible  o£  a  fine  polish. 
The  shaft  was  usually  from  8  to  10  times  higher 
than  the  width  of  its  base,  and  i  narrower  at  the 
t(^  than  at  the  base,  which  rested  onaquadran- 
gular  pedestal,  severalfeet  broader  than  the  ob- 
eli^ The  base  was  seldom  perfectly  square, 
two  ofthe  sides  being  somewhat  luroader  than 
theothertwo;  and  for  tiiepurnose  of  obviating 
the  concave  i^pearance  which  under  certain 
conditions  of  amuight  a  plane  surfrce  would  pre- 
sent, the  faces  of  obelisks,  particularly  oi  those 
which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  exhibit  a 
slight  convexity  about  their  centres — *^one  of 
the  many  |n>oo&,*'  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin^ 
son,  **  of  their  (the  Egyptians')  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  at  nature."  The 
apex  or  pyramidion  was  also  more  policed  in 
some  obeusks  than  in  others,  and  mpeara  oo- 
casionally  to  have  been  sheakhed  with  metsL 
Willdnscm  mmitiims  one  near  Biagig  whioh 
has  a  rounded  apex.  They  variecT in  height 
trom  80  to  somewhat  over  100  feet,  and  the 
largest  wei^^ed  from  400  to  500  tons.  The 
process  of  hewing  these  colossal  blocks  from 
the  quarries  and  transp<»rting  them,  in  soma 
in^ances  800  m.,  to  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  erected,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  wonderM  achievements  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  obelisk  Mpeara  to  have  been 
rouffh  hewn  on  8  of  its  noea  while  adhering 
by  ttie  fourth  to  the  quarry,  from  which  it  was 
finalhr  separated  by  a  nnniJ>er  of  metal  wedges 
stru^  at  the  same  instant  along  its  whole 
length.    Hometimea  the  wedges  wera  of  wood, 
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wliioh,  being  driren  into  holes  pretioiialy  ent 
for  them  and  then  satnrated  with  water,  ei^t 
the  atone  by  their  expansion;  althongfa,  ac- 
cording to  Wilkinson,  *^  snoh  a  method  oonld 
only  be  adopted  when  the  wedges  were  in  a 
horizontal  poedtion,  npon  the  npper  snr&ce  of 
the  stone ;  but  those  pnt  into  the  sides  were  im- 
pelled b  J  the  hammer  onb^."  Borne  donbt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  theory  of  the  method 
of  excavation  n'om  the  fact  that  the  granite 
of  8yene  at  the  present  day  f4>pear8  of  too 
hard  a  texture  to  admit  of  being  thus  quar- 
ried. From  an  inspection  of  some  of  tnese 
qnarries  it  wonld  seem  that  the  block,  when 
separated  from  the  rode,  was  lifted  directly 
from  the  hollow  in  which  it  had  been  cat,  al- 
thoogh,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  somethnes 
lowered  cbwn  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to 
a  raft,  formed  by  lashiiu  two  flat-bottomed 
boats  together,  and  whi<£  had  been  brought 
np  to  the  very  edge  of  the  quarry  either  at  the 
tune  of  inundadon  or  by  means  of  a  canal  dug 
from  the  Kile.  This  may  have  been  the  case 
with  small  obelisks,  but  the  large  ones  were 
transported  altogether  by  land  on  sledges  and 
roUers,  according  to  the  method  represented 
in  the  ancient  picture  which  forms  the  frontift- 
pieoe  to  the  2d  volume  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son's **  Ancient  Egyptians."  Evidently  the 
transportation  of  obelisks  from  Syene  to  fielio- 
polis  in  lower  Egypt  must  have  occupied  several 
years.  The  erection  of  the  obelisk  when  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  was  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  by  means  of  mounds  or 
inclined  planes  of  earth.  Previous  to  this,  it 
was  careftilly  polished,  and  the  necessary  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  were  inscribed  by  the  sculp- 
tor. Some,  however,  are  without  inscriptions 
of  any  kind. — ^The  number  of  monuments  of 
this  species,  probably  at  one  time  considerable 
in  E^rpt,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
violence  of  wars,  ne^eot,  and  various  phyucal 
causes*  Many  of  them  are  no  longer  standing, 
but  lie  upon  the  adjoining  ground,  in  some  in- 
stances broken  and  mutilated.  The  Persian 
^sonqueror  Oambyses,  who  is  said  to  have  over- 
thrown a  number  when  he  sacked  Thebes  and 
other  dtiea,  was  so  struck  by  the  masmificence 
of  one  erected  in  the  former  place  by  Rhamses, 
and  to  which  that  monarch  had  ordered  his 
own  son  to  be  bound  in  order  that  its  erection 
and  proper  adjustment  mi|^t  be  insured,  that 
he  countermanded  the  order  given  for  its  de- 
struotioiL  Under  the  PtolemSan  kings  many 
obelisks  were  removed  to  Alexandria;  and  the 
Romans  upon  becoming  masters  of  Egypt  con- 
veyed sevwal  of  great  size  by  sea  to  Rome  as 
m^norials  of  th^  triumphs.  Eleven  of  these 
are  still  standing  there,  although  not  in  the 
positions  where  they  were  ori^naUy  placed, 
the  greater  part  having  been  overturned  and  in 
some  instances  broken  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire  and  the  successive  plunderings  of  the 
city  by  barbarian  hordes.  Sixtus  Y.  first  con- 
ceived theidea  of  re&rectkig  or  restoring  these 
— :— ^  monuments  of  art»  and  in  1586  the 


obeUsk  of  the  Yalacan  was  pUeedoaHi  m 
ent  pedestal  by  the  architect  Domouoo  Jot 
tana,  whose  plan  had  been  selected  (rat  <rf  6111 
ofi^ered  to  the  pope.  This  obeUsk,  vlud),  a- 
elusive  of  its  base  and  the  oraamenti  cb  tb 
apex,  has  a  height  of  82  ft.  S  in.,  was  htmijA 
from  Hdiopolis  by  the  emperor  Gilignla,  k  i 
ship  described  by  Pliny  as  the  lufgeA  vkkk 
had  ever  navigated  the  sea.  The  mbm  pop^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Fontsna,  sobeeqwitif 
erected  the  obelisks  of  8.  Maria  Uaggior«,tM 
Lateran,  and  the  Piazza  dd  Popob,  w^  U 
which  was  found  lying  on  the  gromiid,  Inkci 
into  several  pieces  and  encumbered  lith  rob- 
bish.  That  of  the  Lateran,  the  lai|eit  nof 
known,  was  brought  from  Heliopdb  to  Akz» 
dria  by  Oonstantine  the  Qreat,  and  wai  renorfi 
to  R(Mne  by  his  son  Constantius,  who  plaoedl 
onthespinaof  theQrcusMaximiis.  Notv^ 
standing  a  portion  of  the  lower  put  vh  cot  off 
by  Fontana,  in  ord^  to  adapt  the  frtgrncn^ 
it  measures  105  ft.  7  in.  without  the  omr 
ments  and  pedestal,  and  is  estfanat^toirciKk 
450  tons.  That  in  the  Piazza  del  FoDo]o,iM» 
uring  78  ft^,  was  brought  fr<Hn  Heoopdis  \ij 
Augustus  and  placed  in  the  Oirov  KuiBii 
This  and  the  two  latter  are  covered  vith  hien- 
gly phios,  but  the  obelisk  of  8.  Ifirii  li»s^ 
the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  destitute  of  to. 
The  other  obelisks  in  Rome  are:  that  of  tb 
Piazza  Kavona,  51  ft.  in  height,  foimd  k^ 
circus  of  Romulus,  and  erected  byBenBoiii 
its  present  position  in  1651,  during  the  poBtS- 
cate  of  Innocent  X, ;  that  of  8.  Hirit  ca|it 
Minerva,  89  ft.,  erected  in  1M7  hjBmoi^^ 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIL;  tbitof  tlM 
Pantheon,  17  tL,  erected  in  1711  byCkoot 
XI.;  those  of  Monte  Oavallo,  45  ft.,  Tznii 
de' Monti,  44  fti.,  and  Monte  Oitorio,71  ft.6a^ 
erected  in  l786-*92  under  the  pontiicitecf 
Pius  YL;  and  that  of  Monte  ^Deio,30i 
erected  in  1822.  In  all  cases  the  ^mmm 
of  these  are  given  without  the  bates  ertb 
tasteless  additions  in  the  slun>e  of  globeM^ 
or  rays,  which  the  Romans  placed  on  tbeipiA| 
under  the  impression  that  tney  were  origw 
intended  for  sun  dials.  Several  d  ^^ 
modem  Rome  terminate  in  orosses.  ObcGaf 
were  also  transported  to  ConstaBtinoplibi^ 
the  severance  of  the  empire,  and  othen  vt^ 
be  found  in  Velletri,  Benevento,  I\tafia»,(Jt 
tania,  and  Aries,  althoiu^  notallof  ttcM^ 
of  Egyptian  origin.  That  in  the  liit  vm 
place,  which  was  discovered  in  ISW  bariefl  ib 
the  mud  of  the  Rhone,  and  erected  in  itoj«J* 
ent  position  in  1675^  is  nearly  64  ft.  in  Mp 
— ^The  obelisks  remaining  on  their  •ocMstaM 
are  oomparativelyfew.  Among  the J*!*^ 
mous  are  that  at  Heliopolis,  ahead/ DfftiBB^ 
68  ft;.  2  in.  in  heis^t  above  the  baee,  iod  vli» 
formerly,  aocOTding  to  traditioii,  had  ft  e|^ 
panion  one ;  a  very  fine  one  at  Loxor^W » 
2  in.  in  height,  erected  by  Rhamses  E:  vir* 
Eamak.  the  two  laroesL  of  which  ooe  i>  i^ 
:ht  by8sttheki»; 
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Irft^t  neadleB.  A  oompttilon  obelisk  to  the  one 
in  Luxor  wai  in  1838  transported  to  Peris,  and 
in  1886  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde. 
where  it  now  stands.  Under  the  infia^ioe  of 
the  moist  climate  of  Paris  the  granite  has  so 
rapidlj  disintegprated  that  it  has  become  neces- 
eary  to  take  plaster  impressions  of  its  hiero- 
dlTphics  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  entirely 
kmU  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  witnessed 
the  remoTtJ  of  this  shaft  from  its  original  posi- 
tion, discovered  that  it  had  been  cracked  pre- 
Tioos  to  its  erection  and  secured  by  two  wooden 
dovetailed  cramps.  The  Cleopatra's  needlea, 
which  are  about  70  fL  in  height  with  a  diame- 
ter at  the  base  of  T  ft  T  in.,  stood  orig^ally  at 
Heliopolis,  and  were  brought  to  Alexandria  by 
one  of  the  Oaasars. — One  of  them,  which  has 
been  thrown  down  and  lies  close  to  its  pedestal, 
was  presented  by  Hehemet  Ali  to  the  British 
government,  who  at  one  time  determined  to 
transport  it  to  England.  But  from  its  muti- 
lated condition  and  the  obliteration  of  many 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  its  value  has  become  so 
greatly  reduced^  that  it  has  been  considered 
unworthy  the  expense  of  removal.  The  so 
ealled  obelisk  brought  fh)m  Pbil»  to  England 
by  Mr.  Bankes  measores  22  ft  1  in.,  and  is  the 
l^fW^  Egyptian  monument  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britam.  P^perly  speaking,  however, 
it  is  not  an  obelisk,  but  a  stela.  The  British 
moseum  has  2  small  ones  brought  by  the  French 
from  Oairo. — ^Monuments  of  the  obelisk  form, 
not  in  all  cases  monolithic,  have  not  been  un- 
oommon  in  modem  timea,  that  erected  on  Bun- 
ker hill  being  a  well  known  example.  Mono- 
lithic monuments  nearly  resembling  Eg^tiaa 
obelisks  have  been  recently  excaviied  among 
the  Assyrian  ruins  of  Nimrond.  The  British 
museum  contains  an  interesting  spedmen,  6  ft 
6  in.  high,  2  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1  ft 
6  in.  at  the  top,  which,  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  pyramid,  diminishes  by  8  stqM,  the  sum- 
mit presenting  a  perfectly  flat  surfiuse.  It  is 
fMrofosely  adorned  with  bass-reliefii  and  inscrip- 
tions, but  is  &r  inferior  in  design  and  elocution 
to  the  Ibyptiaa  monoliths.  The  obelisk  in 
Axnm,  Aoyasinia,  tiie  survivor  of  66  monu- 
ments ot  this  kind  once  standing  there,  termi- 
Datea  in  a  rounded  patera,  and  has  bean  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  date  later  by  many  centuries 
than  the  most  recent  Egyptian  obelisks. 

OBSBFLAOHT,  a  vmsgeof  WUrtemberff,  in 
the  district  of  Tnttlingen,  noted  fbr  sepulchral 
remains  discovered  t^re  in  1866,  and  supposed 
to  date  from  the  Oariovingian  period.  The 
reUca  of  many  of  the  graves,  upward  of  60  of 
wliich  have  been  opened,  are  preserved  in  the 
araseom  of  the  Nuremberg  arv^ifl^l  ogical  society. 
With  the  skeletons  were  found  swords,  lances, 
Arrows,  and  well  preserved  bows  of  yew,  6  to  7 
iiset  long.  Among  otiier  relics  were  forms  of 
wooden  feet  supposed  to  represent  the  mytho- 
logical death-ihoes  (TodiemchMke). 

OBERLIN,  a  village  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  raihroad,  84  m.  6.  W. 
i  develand;  pop.  in  1860, 2|182,  exdanve 


of  students.  It  is  noted  principally  as  the  eeat 
of  Oberlin  college,  founded  in  1884  and  name^ 
after  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Its  disdpUne  combines 
manual  labor  with  study,  and  by  its  rules  males 
and  females  are  admitted  without  regard  to 
odor.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Evan^lical  Congregationalists,  oomprisee 
several  distinct  departments,  occupies  7  com- 
modious buildings,  and  has  900  students.  The 
village  contains  a  large  Oongregtttionsl  church, 
capaUe  of  holding  8,000  persons,  and  an  Epia- 
oopal  church. 

OBERLIN,  Jbav  Fntn^rsio,  aFreneb  philsn- 
thropist,  bom  in  Strasbourg,  Aug.  31,  IHO, 
died  in  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Hoclie, 
June  1,  1826.  Yrom  a  ch  ild  hew  ai  ri  murk  able 
for  benevolence  and  courage  He  w as  educated 
at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  aud  urdaiued, 
but  did  not  immediately  lake  a  pastord  chargo, 
remaining  7  years  as  a  tutor  in  a  phjr^iciaD^g 
fiunily.  In  1767  he  succeeded  Btouber  a^  pas- 
tor of  the  Tillages  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roehe^ 
Alsace.  This  district,  lying  in  the  VoAgee 
mountains,  contsined  about  9^000  axit^^  of 
sterile,  rocky  soil,  with  no  rgada  except  difficult 
mule  paths.  The  people  were  very  poor^  igno- 
rant, and  indolent;  they  had  few  agncukurd 
implements  and  little  know  I  edge  of  agncnltnre : 
their  language  was  a  barbarous  patoU^  and 
very  few  of  ti^em  could  rend  even  iinperfectlj. 
Oberlin  q>ent  60  yeara  among  them,  laboring 
for  their  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve- 
ment By  his  example  and  influence,  good 
roads,  bridges,  and  comfortable  dwellings  were 
erected:  admirable  schools  were  established, 
in  which  all  the  children  and  manv  of  the 
aAults  were  taught;  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture were  so  greatly  improved,  that  this  barren 
and  desolate  region  became  like  a  garden,  pro- 
ducing condderable  quantities  of  vegetables  for 
exportation,  notwithstanding  its  dense  pc^uUb- 
tion;  the  fVenoh  language  came  to  be  spoken 
in  as  much  purity  as  in  the  large  cities  of 
France ;  churches  were  erected ;  and  in  mo- 
rality and  religion  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  became 
a  model  for  tne  rest  of  France.  The  iidQuit 
school,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  asylum  for 
homeless  and  helpless  children,  were  all  meas- 
ures originating  with  Oberlin;  and  though 
about  the  same  time  similar  institutions  were 
devised  in  other  countries,  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  lus  organisationa  were  not  ftorrowed 
from  those  of  others.  The  training  of  female 
teachers  for  their  work  was  also  flrstattempted 
by  him  in  his  school  of  oonductresses.  (See 
'*  Memoirs  of  John  Frederio  Oberlin,''  by  H* 
Ware,  Jr.,  Boston,  1846.)-JiBiMiB  Jaovjeb, 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Stras- 
bourg, Aug.  7, 1785,  died  there,  Oct  10,  1806. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  that 
oity,  and  officiated  for  many  years  aa  professor 
in  various  branches  of  study,  particularly  of 
logic  and  metaphysica.  He  published  several 
works  relating  to  Roman  archieology  and  to 
the  provincial  dialects  of  Lorrainei  and  varioua 
other  writings. 
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'  OBI^  Obe,  or  Oi3t  n  river  of  SibeHs,  ibrmcidt 
it  about  Uu  51°  40'  N.,  loDg.  &6^  20'  E.,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Katxinga  and  Biya,  which  rise 
1ji  the  Altai  moantaini.  It  pur^aes  arerj  dtr*' 
euitotia  but  generally  N.  W.  course  to  hit.  60* 
40',  wtierc  it  h  joitied  by  the  Irtidi  from  the 
6.f  wbenoe  the  united  stream  runs  nearly  N.  to 
Obdorek,  lat  6@^  40\  whexe  it  separates  and 
€owa  E,  into  the  gulf  of  Obi  bj  S  months  after 
A  cDorie  of  about  3,0Q0  tu.  Beside  the  Irtish, 
which  after  receiring  the  Tobol  is  larger  than 
the  river  into  wbich  it  flows^  the  principal 
tributariea  of  the  Obi  are  tbo  Tom,  Tchnllm, 
and  Vak.  Fisb  arc  abandant  in  all  these  rivers. 
The  ^If  of  Obi  19  an  inlet  from  the  sea  of  Kara, 
Which  lies  between  No? a  Zembla  and  the  main- 
land. It  ia  of  irregnl  ar  farm,  ext  ending  between 
Jat.  W  30'  and  *ir  N.  and  long.  68*  and  n*  E. 
OBI,  an  African  word  signifying  a  species  of 
«oToery  or  witchcraft  common  among  the  fe- 
tieh* worshipping  negro  nations.  In  Africa  the 
practiee  bears  different  names  in  different  Ian* 
■gnagos.  In  tbo  Britiali  West  Indies,  where  it 
formerly  existed  among  the  slavos  to  an  extent 
th/it  called  for  legislative  interference,  the  name 
t)bi  was  univer^lly  iised^  The  praotisers  of 
4he  art.,  who  were  alwaya  native  Africans,  were 
called  obi  men  or  obi  women,  and  were  held 
In  great  dread  by  the  ne^oes,  who  consulted 
them  ns  oracles,  and  applied  to  them  for  the 
cure  of  disorderB,  to  obtain  revenge  fbrii^Jnriea, 
Bnd  to  discover  and  punish  thieves  and  other 
cfTenders.  Their  mode  of  operlition  was  to 
prepare  a  magical  fetich,  which,  being  set  m 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  person  to  be  bewitched, 
was  anpposed  to  piiednee  the  most  direftil  ef- 
focts  npoxi  his  health  and  wdftre*  The  law  of 
Jamaica,  enacted  in  1Y60,  which  prohibited 
imder  sevete  penaltiea  th»  practice  of  ohi,  enu- 
merates among  the  materials  used  for  fotiohes 
t>r  spellB,  blOM,  feetheni  parrots'  beaks,  dogs^ 
teeth,  alligators'  teeth,  Dit>ken  bottles,  grave 
dirt,  mm,  and  egtf  shells.  Balls  of  eaith  or 
-elaj  mixed  with  hidr,  rags,  or  feathers,  and 
1>onnd  with  twine^  or  in  some  cases  blended 
with' the  npper  sectloQ  of  the  sknlls  of  cats,  or 
'stack  round  with  oats'  teeth  and  daws,  or  with 
-liuman  or  dogs'  teeth,  and  with  glass  beads, 
'were  sko  used;  The  negroes  who  became 
aware  that  ^*obi  was  set  for  them"  generally 
soon -foinn  from  tenw,  and*  almost  invariab^ 
^ed  of  a%)eeies  of  decline.  It  is  probable,  also, 
ihAt  poisctt  was  occasionally  nsed  to  heighten 
4he  eflfects  of  tiie  supposed  enchantment  In 
1760  the  influence  of  the  obi  men  jwoduced  a 
•formidable  insitrrection  among  the  slaves  in 
Jamaiea^  and  several  of  these  sorcerors  were 
hanged  by  the  authorities. 
•  OBrOK,  a  V.  W.  CO;  ot  Tenn.,  borderinff 
on  ETy:,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  lOssisBip^ 
river,  and  intersected  in  the  a  E.  by  the  Omon 
rfver;  area,  about  TOO  eq.  m.;  pop.  in  1650, 
%488,  of  whom  1,057  were  slaves:  Its  surfooe 
'Is  low  toward  the-MMssippI,  and  elevated  and 
imdulaifegkiiheS.v»dthesoilisforeile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  445^480  bushels  of 


Indian  oom,  0,418  of  oats,  189,805  Ibi.  «f  to^ 
baoco,  and  54,870  of  butter.  Thsre  mnll 
orist  mills,  S  saw  mills,  and  6  drarehet.  Tk 
jloUle  and  (Kdo  railroad  intersects  the  Mimtj. 

Gapital,  Troy.  

OBJEOTiyE  AKD  SUBJEOnVE,  fannodoi 
philosophical  language,  terms  uiplied  rMpeit> 
ively  to  things  in  the  mind  and  to  thioaoiii- 
side  of  the  nund,  to  the  internal  snd  to^a- 
temal  element,  in  every  act  of  thcn^t  Ik 
suUect  is  id  in  quo  ;  the  olject,  id  eirea  fvi; 
and  all  knowled^  is  but  a  relation  betveci 
the  sulject  in  which  it  adheres,  andtheolgMk 
about  which  it  is  conversant.  The  lolgMiiii 
exists  merely  in  the  thought  of  the  himdoil, 
in  the  E^;  the  objective  exists  in  DatiD«,ii 
the  Non-Ego.  To  analyze  the  costesta  of  oor 
thoughts,  and  distinguish  what  dementi  in 
contributed  by  the  kaowing  snbjeet  and  vU 
by  the  object  knowiL  is  one  of  the  pirndpl 
problems  of  philosophy.  The  ^Bstinctioe  a;- 
gests  the  inquiry,  which  has  beea  nised  ii 
every  age  of  speculation,  whether  the  oljeeU 
of  thoi^t  really  exist  at  all  UMrtfroii  tk 
mind,  or,  if  they  do,  whether  tner  are  tndr 
and  adequately  represented  by  the  Men  vm 
we  have  of  them.  Protagoras  tMif^t  ^  we 
know  nothing  of  eoctemal  things  in  thenscM 
but  iudge  them  only  by  their  relilioB  t»^ 
by  the  measure  of  our  own  foenltiia  Oona 
maintained  that  truth  Is  inaccesnble  totheH- 
msn  mind,  tiiat  there  is  a  fiOal  chaim  betwia 
thought  and  oljective  reaH^.  JBnmAmi 
and  the  new  aoademv  anticipated  Hone  )ij 
making  the  relation  of  cause  sad  eflectasr^f 
a  law  of  our  own  intelligence,  and  dcsTiagia 
existence  in  the  nature  of  thhigii  Ctnawi 
argued  against  the  stoics  that  we  hiYenonott 
of  discovering  whether  our  f aeoKlee  are  tnft- 
Ihl  or  folse,  aaequate  or  ina^qnate,  orwUkr 
any  tldng  in  nature  eorrespondsto  ooridai 
The  distinotion  between  the  sabjeetiTeitd  ob- 
jective^ thus  familiar  to  Greek  ihff^^ 
not,  however,  expressed  by  the  com^oo^ 
terms  {moKMtfttpw  and  oymrt ifmw»v  ^  fiNDcrof 
which  meant  substance  and  also  thefii1|{edff 
«  proposition.  The  Latins translstedthiasil- 
4eetmn  and  o^eetiMi,  which  the  sebeMeif- 
losophers  opposed  to  each  other,  butbjgSnvi 
them  siflniflcations  nearly  the  rereneef  tkN 
which  they  bear  now.  lliey  undeistoedbTtM 
sntijeot  the  xmknown  basis  of  pbeDooewor 
manifested  existence,  the  substance  vaMfti 
the  phenomena  of  objects.  Bubieetife  ii  A» 
used  bj  Occam  to  denote  that  which  eiiiiij^ 
dependently  of  mind;  olg'eetfve,  thati^ebo« 
mind  foiffns.  The  same  meaning  ii  Feit^ 
by  Bcckeley,  who  oiq>oses  the  real  or  ^jfe^ 
to  the  phenomenal  or  obfeotivenatara  of  wiogs> 
This  explains  the  fwO^teeltfa^  of  I)eietf^ 
whidi  meant  only  existence  in  idei,  <M 
«iodem  phraseology,  ioltfeetiveexiiltMe.  ^ 
Jective  existence  was  expressed  by  »"■«» 
aotsal  reality.  Thus,  aooordhug  to  I>w5^ 
the  sun  exists  ol^feclively  in  car  tboi#  {[ 
it,  fbnnally  in  the  heavens.  Bottfaettfo^ 
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}eet)  in  the  sense  of  sabftiBiioe,  was  eqnalljr 
a^cable  to  the  internal  and  the  ezternid 
worlds;  it  eonld  desk^nate  the  unknown  basia, 
tibe  essential  prinoipfe,  of  mental  aa  well  as 
material  phenomena.    Kant  transferred  it  from 
ontward  nature,  and  appropriated  it  ezdnsiyely 
to  the  mind,  and  the  resolt  was  an  inyersion 
of  the  meanings  of  objective  and  subjective. 
The  distmotion  underlies  the  whole  critical  or 
transcendental  philosophy,  the  different  schools 
of  which  rest  upon  changes  played  upon  this 
rdatlon.    According  to  Kant,  the  pure  reason 
can  affirm  only  the  subjective  existence  of  what- 
soever objects  of  thought ;  time,  space,  cause, 
the  soul,  matter,  and  God  appear  only  as  sim- 
ple forms  of  thought,  without  outward  reality. 
The  practical  reason,  however,  dogmatically 
and  unscientifically  affirms  that  they  also  exist 
objectavely.    The  system  of  Fichte  recognizes 
only  a  nngle  and  absolute  principle,  the  Ego, 
which  is  at  once  subject  and  objeet,  its  own 
observer  and  its  own  spectacle,  which  in  de- 
vdoptng  itself  creates  the  universe,  nature,  and 
inan.    It  resembles  the  pure  Kantian  system, 
without  the  contradictions  of  the  practical  rea- 
son.   While  the  idealism  of  Fichte  thus  de- 
rived the  object  fh>m  the  subfect,  Sohelling 
developed  a  system  of  transcendental  identity, 
rising  above  both  the  terms  to  a  superior  prin- 
ciple in  which  they  are  united  and  blended. 
All  opposition  between  them  disappears;  na^ 
tore  and  the  soul  proceed  alike  from  the  abso^ 
lute  being,  in  whom  their  identity  is  manifested, 
and  Who  in  develophig  himself  becomes  the 
oniverse,  nature,  and  man.    The  scheme  is  pan- 
theistic; the  human  faculty  of  intuition  com- 
prehends the  absolute  by  becoming  absolute, 
and  all  thought  is  ottjective.    The  snbiective 
idealism  of  Ilchte  and  the  objective  idealism 
of  Schelling  ffave  place  to  the  absolute  idealism 
of  Hegel,  which  recognizes  only  the  logical 
prooeases  of  universal  reason,  and  affirms  being 
and  thought  to  be  identical. — ^The  terms  have 
been  tranrferred  from  philosophy  to  literature 
and  art,  where  they  characterize  respectively 
resl  and  ideal  qualities  and  tendencies. 
OBOE.    See  Hautboy. 
OBOLU8,  asmall  Gteek  coin,  |  of  a  drachma, 
equal  in  value  to  about  2.6  cents.    In  the  best 
timea  of  Athens  it  was  made  of  silver  only,  but 
later  of  bronze.    It  was  the  price  of  the  pas^ 
aage  over  the  river  Styx,  and  the  Greeks  put 
an   obolus  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  for 
Cbaron^  the  ferrjrman. 

OBRENOYITOH,  a  Servian  family,  three 
members  of  which,  I^losh  (bom  about  1780, 
died  Sept.  26,  1860)  and  his  two  sons,  Milav 
(bom  Oct.  12, 1819,  died  July  7, 18a«)  and  Mi- 
osAEi:.  (bom  Sept  4^  1825),  have  held  the 
princely  dignity  in  their  nadve  country  during 
the  last  50  years.  Milosh  was  the  son  of  Tesho, 
a  poor  laborer  of  the  village  of  Dobrinye,  and  to* 
gether  with  his  two  brothers,  Ivan  and  Yefrem, 
was  for  some  years  engaged  in  grazing,  and  sub* 
aeqnently  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle,  M-U 
Ian  Obrenovitoh.    The  latter  having  Joined  the 


popular  rishig  against  the  Janizaries  early  in 
the  19th  century,  in  which  he  ro^i'  to  the  dig- 
nity of  vayvode  or  ciommander,  Miloeli  ex- 
dianged  his  faraiing  impbmenta  for  the  e word, 
fought  bravely  in  varkm^  eugagemeaia,  and 
earned  not  only  great  r^Dowfi  among  }m  \^ar- 
Mke  countrymen,  but  for  iome  timo  also  the 
favor  of  the  chief  revobtioixary  leaxltr,  Czemy 
or  Kara  George.  During  the  war^  MUoaJi  mar^ 
ried  Lyubitza,  by  whom  Lo  became  tbo  father 
of  four  children,  two  of  tbom  (kughters.  Ou 
the  outbreak  of  the  Ru^siim  war  againit  Tur* 
key  in  1809,  Miloali  a^n  served  with  dis- 
tinction; and  when  in  1810  iiis  unde,  who 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Kalian  camp, 
fluled  to  return,  he  snccc^^ded  him,  under  iba 
adopted  name  of  Obreaovitclif  iti  military  c^m^ 
mand  as  well  aa  in  tlio  ifi.>y^(. r^i^vii  of  I.l^  c~f\\tr-. 
The  disastrous  period  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Bucharest  (1812),  concluded  between  the 
czar  and  the  sultan,  offered  Milosh  still  greater 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  patriotism  and 
courage,  one  of  his  most  renowned  feats  being 
the  d&nse,  for  17  dayis,  of  the  village  of  Ba* 
van!  in  1818;  and  when  even  Ozerny  Gteorge 
despaired  of  success  and  fled  from  the  countiy, 
he  alone  persisted,  obtained  lavorable  terma 
from  the  Turks,  and  was  by  them  «)pointed  aa 
hnez  with  the  mission  of  pacifyhig  the  country, 
which  he  accompliahed  (1814).  The  Moslem^ 
however,  soon  committed  new  acts  of  violence ; 
and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  Miiosh  again  gave 
the  signal  for  insurrection.  Ihou^^  meeting 
with  some  defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
struggle,  he  soon  after  became  victorious,  and  in 
1816  oonquered  a  favorable  peace,  which  guar- 
anteed national  autonomy  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  Servian  territory,  but  left  the  Turks  in 
possession  of  Belgrade  and  other  towns.  The 
pasha  of  Belgrade  attempted  in  vidn  to  r^nove 
him  by  treadierous  means;  and  in  Nov.  181 T, 
he  was  solemnly  elected  hospodar  of  Servia 
by  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  chiefs.  Fouv 
months  earlier  Ozerny  GeQr|^,  who  had  secret* 
ly  restored  the  country  which  he  had  deliver'* 
ed,  was  treacherously  sacrificed  to  the  bloody 
vengeance  of  the  Turlu.  Various  conspiracies 
against  Milosh,  in  1820, 1824,  and  1825,  were 
suppressed  with  energy  and  cruelty,  ^id  he 
was  not  only  acknowledged  as  horoodar  by  the 
national  assembly  (shuptehina)  of  Kraguyevata 
in  1827,  but  after  the  new  Russian  war  against 
Turkey  and  the  neace  of  Adrianople  (I9i9) 
was  also  confirmea  by  the  Porte  as  hareditary 
prince  of  Servia,  the  limita  of  which  were  en- 
larged and  finally  fixed  by  a  haUi^%h9r^  in 
1884.  The  influence  of  Russia,  which  also  held 
the  chief  control  of  the  Danubian  principalities^ 
was  now  predominant  in  Servia,  and  Milosh 
tried  in  vain  to  emancipate  himself  from  it  by 
an  abortive  attempt  in  1885  to  introduce  a 
liberal  charter.  The  influence  of  the  English 
envoy,  OoL  Hodges,  was  overbalanosd  by  that 
of  the  Russian,  Yashtcheako,  who  succeeded 
in  limiting  and  crippling  the  power  of  the  prince 
by  the  establishment  of  a  aenate  with  extent 
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rfve  i>lriTllegM.  Yefrem,  vho  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  was  g^ed  over  by  the 
enemies  of  his  brother,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  1889  was  almost  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  m 
the^conunander  of  the  miMtia,  Vutohiteh.  His 
other  brother,  Ivan,  made  an  nnsaocessftd  at- 
t«npt  to  deliver  him  through  the  snards,  and 
only  hastened  his  downfall.  Milosh  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  fkvor  of  his  son  Milan,  and 
left  tiie  country  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Milan,  howeyer,  survived  his  accession  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  his  younger  brother  Ifichael, 
who  had  accompanied  his  fiather  into  exile,  was 
proclaimed  his  successor.  Milosh,  who  had 
already  protested  against  all  that  had  hi^pened, 
hesitated  to  allow  his  son  to  obey  the  call,  but 
finally  yielded,  and  remained  in  exile,  living 
chiefly  on  his  estates  in  Wallachia  or  in  Vienna, 
where  in  1845  he  was  saved  from  blindness 
throuffh  an  operation  for  cataract.  Michael, 
repiunng  with  his  mother  to  Oonstantinople, 
was  favorably  received  by  the  Porte,  proclaimed 
an  amnesty,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Belgrade,  March  15,  1840.  Here,  however,  he 
had  to  contend  with  numberless  difficulties, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  the  intrigues 
of  Russia,  of  the  widow  of  Ozemy  Oeorge,  and 
of  her  son  Alexander,  the  enmity  of  Yutchitch 
and  Senator  Petronievitch,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  a  regency  before  his  arrival,  and  finally 
with  violent  popular  commotions,  directed  at 
the  same  time  against  the  ez-regents,  the  Rus- 
aian  and  Turkish  protectorate,  and  tiie  abuses 
of  the  government.  Unable  to  cope  with  his 
enemies,  Michael  in  vain  endeavored  to  terrify 
them  by  acts  of  cruel  severity,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  new  insurrection  under  the  lead 
of  Yutchitch,  in  Sept  1848.  The  house  of 
Obrenovitoh  was  now  solemnly  deposed,  and 
Alexander  Karageorgevitch  proclaimed  prince 
of  Servia.  Miclmel,  who  had  fied  to  Semlin, 
now  joined  his  father  in  Yienna,  and,  after  some 
Itttempts  to  restore  the  power  of  his  house  by 
means  of  conspiracies  or  diplomadc  intrigues, 
travelled  extensively  through  Europe,  and  sub- 
sequently lived  with  his  fi^er  in  Yienna  and 
Wallachia.  Wailike  preparations  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Servia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
war  in  1858,  had  no  result;  but  finally,  after 
long  years  of  exile,  the  two  princes  were  re- 
stored to  their  country  and  to  power  by  the 
revolution  of  Dec  1858,  which  overthrew  the 
rule  of  Prince  Alexander,  sending  him  into  ex- 
ile, and  reinstated  lOlosh  in  his  former  di^ty. 
The  latter  having  been  proclaimed  prince  by 
the  skuptchina,  Dec.  28.  was  confirmed  by  the 
Porte,  Jan.  12  of  the  following  year,  and  to- 
gether with  his  son  reentered  Selgraae  in  tri- 
umph on  Feb.  6.  Having  met  with  some 
diplomatic  hostility  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Wl- 
osn  during  the  ensuing  war  in  Italy  formed 
relations  with  the  more  revolutionary  elements 
of  Europe,  and  throujEh  the  remahider  of  his 
reign  maintained  a  firm  attitude.  In  Sept. 
1859,  he  personally  opened  the  skuptchina, 
^Mok  among  other  enactments  proclaimed  tiie 


right  of  the  mile  line  of  the  hoess  of  drm* 
Titch  to  hereditary  succesrion  in  the  priiM^ 
ity.  Thisri^  wasnoi  acknowledfledl^tltf 
Porte,  but  Ifichael,  after  the  death  of  hii  fatbtr 
(Sept  26,  186^,  found  no  diffieuhy  in  bii^ 
personally  confirmed  as  his  sucoeMor. 

O'BRIEN,  WnuAM  Surra,  an  Iridi  igiUter, 
bominthecountyof  Glare,  Oct  17, 180S.  Bi 
belongs  to  a  fainily  ranking  imoii^  the  moit 
andent  in  Irehuid,  and  deriving  iU  deiocit 
from  Brian  Boroihme.  He  was  educated  it  Hir 
row  and  Oambridge,  in  1827  entered  parHtBoi 
for  the  borough  of  Ennia,  coun^  C^re,  isd  b 
1882  was  returned  for  county  Luneridc,  t  ooi- 
stituency  which  he  continued  to  repreMt  fir 
many  years.  The  ^  repeal"  movement  of  1  Si^ 
*8  enlisted  his  sympathies,  and  he  distiogoiM 
himself  by  his  strenuous  (^ipontion  to  tb 
passage  of  the  Irish  arms  act,  Aug.  184S.  Tb 
arrest  of  O'Oonnell  and  the  otlM^  r^>eil  M 
era  in  the  succeeding  Novembw,  on  ohai|« 
of  conspiracy  and  uxuawiul  asaembling,  led  to 
his  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  itpol 
association.  He  now  became  a  violent  debiUr 
on  questions  afibcting  Ireland ;  and  in  Mtj, 
1846,  for  refosing  to  serve  on  committee!  of  tb 
house,  he  was  ccmmdtted  to  the  custodj  of  tk 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  held  him  in  codSm- 
ment  for  several  days.  Upon  the  introdne- 
tion  by  John  O^Oonnell  <^  his  pesoe  raob- 
tions  into  the  repeal  association,  in  Jnlj,  1841, 
he  left  that  body,  with  the  ''  Toung  Ir«liDd* 
or  physical  force  party.  He  nevertbeleM  i^ 
stained  from  counselling  vident  aetkm;  lii 
the  French  revolution  of  1848  gave  n  ibn 
tone  to  his  views,  and  sh<»ily  after  thit  efeit 
he  made  a  violent  speech  in  tiie  house  of  eon- 
mens  threatening  to  establish  an  indepenM 
republic  in  Ireland.  In  April  he  acoompi&iei 
a  aeputation  sent  by  the  **  Irish  Confedentiot* 
to  Paris,  to  request  aid  cm  behalf  of  the  "^op- 
pressed  nationality  of  Ireland,**  and  reoemi 
abundant  expressions  of  sympathy  from  LuDtf- 
tine  and  his  coa^iutors,  but  no  direct  offers  of 
assistance.  Betuming  home  in  May,  he  M 
in  organizing  a  national  cmivration  of  t^ 
Irish  people,  which  however  was  not  penoitted 
to  assomfae.  In  May  he  was  brought  to  triil, 
together  with  Thomas  fVands  Mesg^,  <)e  • 
charge  of  sedition,  but  escaped  convicto.  Hm 
intemperate  seal  soon  humed  him  intonoft 
overt  acts  of  treason,  and  in  July,  1848>  belt- 
tempted  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  of  Bd- 
lingarry,  which  was  pnNnpuy  ta^prtrnt^vf 
the  police.  He  took  refuge  in  UppertfTt  ^ 
on  Aug.  5  was  arrested  near  Thurles  vdA^ 
veyed  to  Dublin.  He  was  brought  to  tml  • 
Olonmel  in  October  on  a  charge  of  bi^  ^ 
son,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ^^'*  j**- 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  tramportwoa 
for  liffe.  In  July,  1849.  he  embarked  for  Y» 
Diemen^s  Land,  where  he  remained  untO  18H 
when  the  pardon  accorded  to  the  Irish  •p^*^ 
of  1848  enabled  him  to  return  home.  Is  iW 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  Statea. 
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OBflnVATOBT,  ft  plaoe  i^roprlBtod  for 
BaUiiff  obflenrstions  upon  any  great  olass  of 
fiatoral  plMnomeiia.  Ooaeiratories  are  of  three 
kinda :  magnetical,  for  obaenang  the  phenom- 
ena of  terrestrial  ipagnetiam ;  meteorological, 
for  observing  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric 
ohangee ;  and  astronomical,  for  ccmdnoting  ob- 
•ervationa  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  astronomioal  observatory  are  to 
aomtinize  celestial  objects  and  phenomena 
which,  on  accoont  of  their  distance  or  minute- 
ness, are  invisible  or  imperfectly  visible  to  Uie 
naked  eye,  and  to  afford  accurate  measurement 
of  angles  and  spaces  in  the  heavens.  For 
effective  work,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  support  for  the  instruments,  and 
exemption  from  tremors  and  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances. To  secure  the  first,  the  instru- 
ments are  to  be  firmly  planted  on  stone  piers, 
with  a  foundation  of  day  or  rock  if  possi- 
Me,  or  deeply  bedded  in  solid  ground,  and 
eomidetely  isolated  from  all  other  bases  of 
support  and  from  the  building  which  covers 
them.  To  secure  the  second,  a  situation  is  to 
be  chosen  secluded  from  ways  of  travel  and 
business.  It  is  important  that  the  locality  be 
dry,  of  equable  temperature,  as  nearly  exempt 
aa  possible  from  fogs,  clouds,  dec.,  and  screened 
from  high  winds  so  fiur  as  is  consistent  with  a 
fi^ee  view  of  the  horizon.  The  instruments. on 
which  exact  astronomy  is  founded  are  the 
transit  and  its  dock  for  obtaining  and  keeping 
exact  time,  and  the  mural  cirde  for  measuring 
the  meridian  distances  of  stars  from  the  xenith. 
There  are  also  several  other  principal  instru- 
ments, viz. :  the  equatorial,  which  admits  of  be- 
ing directed  to  any  part  of  the  heavens,  and  is 
adapted  to  some  of  the  most  interestins  depart- 
ments of  modem  astronomy ;  the  heuometer, 
for  taking  the  most  difficult  micrometric  meas- 
urements ;  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle, 
for  determining  these  elements  of  a  star's 
place.  Beside  these,  every  well  equipped  ob- 
servatory has  a  variety  of  lesser  mstruments 
aeleeted  according  to  the  special  work  to  be 
earned  on.  Barometers,  psychrometers,  ther- 
mometers, chronometers^  Ac.,  are  also  impor- 
tant accessories.  Of  the  more  andent  instru- 
ments only  the  zenith  sector  and  the  mural 
quadrant  are  now  retained.  The  American 
method  of  recording  observations  by  means  of 
eleetro-magnetism  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
elegant  kind  of  apparatus  among  the  equip- 
menta  of  the  observatory,  and  has  greatiy  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  the  prac- 
tical observer. — ^The  first  epodi  of  modernprac- 
tieal  astronomy  begins  with  the  labors  of  Tjrcho 
Brahe  at  his  casUe  of  Uraniburg  near  Copcn- 
faagen  (1578).  From  these  labors  Kepler  drew 
the  argument  of  his  demonstration  of  the  three 
great  laws  of  motion.  But  Uraniburg  has  div 
eppeared;  hardly  its  site  is  known.  Of  the 
f^itl  astronomical  institutions  extant,  the  m- 
perial  observatory  of  Paris  is  the  oldest  Buil:^ 
in  1667-'71  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  de- 
signed by  Claude  Perrault|  the  famous  architect 


of  the  Louvre,  it  waa  an  oditieo  of  great  m^ 
nificence,  but  unfi/rtunAtelv  til  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  w  h  icb  i  t  was  intended ,  Domk  ique 
Cassini,  an  Italinni  who  had  been  itivitod  to 
Paris  to  adorn  the  court  of  the  ^^  grmid  nion-^ 
arch,"  was  its  first  director^  Here  Picnrd^  wlioae 
accurate  measurement  cf  an  aro  ot  the  meridiou 
fl669)  fumislied  Newton  wttb  the  basia  of  his 
aemonstration  of  the  iLeory  of  nniver^^&l  grrnvi* 
tation,  labored  from  1(F73  till  his  death  in  1683, 
with  great  useful ne«8  to  practical  astronomy. 
This  institution,  In  recent  timesv  nttained  a  h»gk 
degree  of  eflQciency  under  the  directorsliip  of 
Anigo.  It  is  now  directed  by  LeTerrier.  Tlie 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  began  opera- 
tions in  1676,  vith  FJamsteed  for  astronomer 
royal,  whose  obserrationd  supplied  Newton 
with  the  means  of  developing  Lis  gvent  principle 
of  matter.  Professor  Airy,  the  present  incum- 
bent, succeeded  t  o  the  directorsl  i  i  p  i  n  1 885 .  Th  e 
Tusculan  obscrvatorj  in  Co|}enhagen  was  htiilt 
in  1704,  for  Eoemer,  the  di&eoverer  of  the  velo 
city  of  light.  Peter  the  Great  cansed  an  obser- 
vatory to  be  erected  in  1725  at  his  capital,  &nd 
the  French  astronomer  De  Li»!e  w*aa  invited  to  be 
its  director.  In  1 830  the  emperor  NicliolaBda^ 
dared  that  "  the  honor  of  the  conntrj  appeared 
to  him  to  demand  the  estahlishmentr  near  the 
capital,  of  a  new  astronomical  observatory, 
conformable  to  the  actual  ^tate  of  soiene^  and 
capable  of  contributing  to  its  ulterior  advance- 
ment." Accordingly  a  building  was  erected  in 
1889  at  Pulkowa,  a  small  town  10  m.  S.  W. 
from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  scale  of  unprece- 
dented magnificence.  The  cost  for  erection 
and  equipment  was  about  |500,000,  and  |50,- 
000  are  annually  appropriated  from  the  im- 
perial treasury  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  the 
Dest  endowed  and  the  most  perfecUy  organized 
of  all  European  observatories.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  very  nne  library  and  workshops  for  mak- 
ing requisite  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  in- 
struments. In  1844  there  were  no  fewer  than 
108  persons,  including  the  families  of  those 
employed,  residing  within  its  precincts.  M. 
Struve,  its  director,  has  given  a  complete 
description  of  this  establishment  in  a  magnifi- 
cent work  entiticd  De$eription  de  Vob»ercatoir$ 
oMtronami^e  central  de  J^lhewa  (2  vols,  fol., 
Bt.  Petersburg,  18i6).  The  labors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  at  his  private  observatoir  at 
Bath  and  afterward  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
constitute  an  era  alike  in  speculative  and  in 
practical  astronomy.  The  observatory  at  Dor- 
pat,  Bussia  (about  1811),  was  the  scene  of 
the  elder  Stmve^s  researches  in  sidereal  astron- 
omy, which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious^ 
and  of  the  no  less  useful  labors  and  speculations 
of  Hudler  in  the  same  department^  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  directorship  on  Struve^s  appoint- 
ment (1889)  to  the  new  establishment  at  Pul- 
kowa. The  observatory  of  Kdnigsberg  (1818V 
under  the  directing  genius  of  Bessel,  who  first 
dropped  the  plummet  into  the  regions  of  the 
fixc^  stars  by  means  of  the  parallax  of  61 
C^gni,  became  second   to   none  during   the 
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pnoent  dentoTf  for  ite  oontribntioiis  toward 
016  improvement  of  ererj  branch  of  astronom j« 
The  observatorj  of  Berlin  (about  1884)  is  im- 

g>rtant  on  account  of  the  labors  of  JInoke. 
ere  the  planet  Keptune  was  first  seen  by  Dr. 
Galle,  Sept.  28,  1846.    Of  the  British  public 
establishments  of  the  first  class,  there  are,  be- 
side that  ato  Greenwich,  already  mentioned,  the 
Radcliffe  observatory  at  Oxford  (1774),  the 
Rev.  R.  Main  director  since  1859 ;  that  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hone  (1821),  memorable  for  the 
BuccessM  researches  of  Professor  Henderson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  determining  the  parallax  of 
Alpha  Oentaurj.  and  which  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr,  Maclear  since  1888 ;  that  at 
Oambridge  (1824),  Professor  Ohallis  director 
since  1885 ;  and  liie  royal  observatory  of  Edin- 
burgh (about  1825),  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
dire($tor  since  1844.    There  are  many  otiier 
European  observatories  Justly  fBmous;  for  ex-* 
ample :  at  Bonn,  the  scene  of  Argelander's  splen- 
did labors  and  triumphs;  at  Bremen,  where 
Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  2d  asteroid,  Pallas, 
in  1802,  and  the  4th,  Vesta,  in  1807,  and  for 
15  years  directed  the  search  for  new  planets; 
at  Bilk,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Luther; 
at  Altona,  Athens,  Breslan,  Florence,  G5ttin-> 
ffen,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Ofen,  Rome, 
Santiago,  Seeburg  near  Gotha,  Upsal,  Vienna, 
and  many  others.    The  English  have  also  ob- 
servatories at  Madras,  India,  and  at  Sydney  in 
New  South  Wales,  formerly  at  Paramatta.  An 
active  and  intelligent  interest  prevails  through- 
out the  British  empire  for  we  promotion  of 
practical  astronomy.    This  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, due  to  the  influence  of  the  royal  astro- 
nomical society,  an  of&hoot  (1820)  of  the  royal 
society.    This  interest  is  shown  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous   private  observatories 
which  have  enriched  science  with  many  bril- 
liant discoveries.    Thus,  Lord  Rosse  has  erect- 
ed at  Parsonstown,  co.  of  Louth,  Ireland,  the 
most  stupendous' instrument  known,  of  incom- 
parable performance,  whose  disdosures  are  of 
the  profoundest  interest,  and  have  ftimished 
new  arguments  In  the  nebular  controversy. 
Lassen,  with  his  beautifhl  reflector  established 
at  Liverpool,  was  the  first  to  detect  a  aatedlite 
of  Neptune,  and  contests  with  the  Bonds  at 
Oambridge,  Mass.,  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  Hyperion,  the  7th  in  order  of  the  sateUites 
of  Satarn.     At  the  private  observatory  of 
George  Bishop,  Esq.,  in  Regent^s  park,  London 
(1886),  J.  R.  Hind,  Em}.,  has  labored  since  1844 
with  great  success.    To  these  may  be  added  Ad- 
miral Smyth^s  observatory  at  Beidford,  now  dis- 
mantled; Sir  John  HerschePs  late  establishment 
at  Feldhuysen,  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  those 
of  Messrs.  Oarrington,  Dawes,  Oooper,  and  oth- 
ers.— According  to  John  Quincy  Ad^ns,  Uiera 
were  180  astronomical  observatories  in  Europe 
in  1826,  while  in  the  United  States  there  were 
none  prior  to  1880.    That  enlightened  states- 
man, in  his  first  presidential  messa^  (1825), 
atrongly  urged  upon  congress  the  e8tc3)lishment 
•f  a  national  observatory ;  but  the  project  met 
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telescope  used  in  thk  oonatiy  lor  aslroiMBiii 
purposes  was  set  up  in  1880  at  Ysls  eoUi|ii 
The  first  observitory  build^  was  mdel  k 
1886  at  Williams  oolk^e,  Mm,  \j  fhteor 
Hopkins.    Two  years  liter  theHiidfloa  obw- 
vatory  was  ocganized  Sb  oonne^ioa  vkh  tb 
Western  Reserve  foollege^  Ohio,  Fto£  Loew 
director.  About  the  same  tkaetfaeln^MM 
observatory  at  Philadelphia  was  e8td))iib8dl, 
which  introdnoed  a  ehias  of  instniBieBto  m^ 
rior  to  any  l)efore  employed.    In  tbe  iMadi  rf 
Messrs. Walker  and  Kendall,  says  PiEof.  Loon^ 
in  his  ^^  Recent  Progress  of  Astnmomjkthi 
United  States"  (New  York,  1851),  it  becm 
celebrated  not  only  in  ATiffMrn^n^  but  iIm  ii 
Europe.    It  was  rebuilt  with  the  hi^sebNi 
in  1854.    The  West  Point  obsemtoiy,  rate 
the  care  of  Prof.  BarUett,  and  tfaenatealo^ 
servatory  at  Waiiiington,  undar  the  nmn* 
tendence  of  Lieut.  lUury^  aoon  Moved  it 
Georgetown,  D.  0.,  aa  observatory  vismotii 
in  1844,  and  about  the  same  time  that  it  Ob- 
dnnati  began  operations  with  instnmeotiof 
admirable  performance.    H^e  TnL  WsM^ 
to  whom  the  observatory  owed  iti  eatma^ 
has  made  a  number  of  interestang  diKoncm, 
and  has  perfumed  a  valuable  serriee  1^  te 
remeasurement  of  Struve^s  donUe  ftan  mA 
of  the  equator.    The  comer  stooe  of  thtbdi- 
ing  was  laid  in  1848  by  the  veoBrsUe  Jota 
QmncyAdams.  The  observatory  ttOnfan^ 
established  a  year  or  two  kter,  is  fanoAd 
with  one  of  the  best  eooatorials  hi  the  wdi 
By  means  of  it  Messrs.  William  0.  tad  Qwp 
P.  Bond  have  added  to  the  treasorcs  of  Mtn- 
nomical  science  a  new  satdHte  ^  Satin,  il* 
ready  alluded  to;  the  fact  of  the  aem-taaii^ 
rency  of  the  inmost  aone  of  the  ring  dik 
same  planet;  the  ooi^jeotnre,  eataUiibed  fcf 
Prof.  Feirce's  d^nenstratiiKi,  of  the  M&!  d 
the  ring;  improved  acoounts  of  thesdut; 
and  observations  of  new  i^aneta,  aad  of  tb 
satellites  of  Batum,  Uranus,  and  KeptWi 
At  Ann  Arbor,  lOch.,  an  obstfvatoiy  haal^Mi 
established   (1854)  on  a  very  liboal  an^ 
ohiefiy  throng  the  exertions  of  QmAi 
Tappan  of  the  universify  of  Michui^in.  M' 
BrOnnow  is  its  aUe  director.   Tbemoitwa^ 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  the  Dndl^o^ 
vatory  at  Albany,  Prof!  Ifitchell  ^M^M» 
since  1859.    (See  Ditdlbt,  OBAiua  &vi») 
In  additaton  to  the  foregoing,  celeiiil  tali' 
scopes  have  been  aet  up  at  Naato^et^Mii^ 
where  Miss  Maria  Mit<diell  has  won  a  fio^ 
pean  £une ;  near  Darby,  a  few  miles  froa  Ftit* 
aelphia,bythelatoJoh]i  Ja<^son;  atXaM^ 
sa,  Ala. ;  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  P^  1^ 
R.  Gibbes ;  at  New  York  city  by  Mr.  Wb«^ 
fhrd,  and  another  by  Mr.  Ga^mbeU;  at  Htv* 
ark>.  J.,  by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale;  at  Ptulad^tai, 

by  the  Friends ;  at  Amherst  college;  it  Dan* 
mouth  college,  due  ohiefiy  to  the  mndittM^^ 
George  0.  Shattuok,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  atHai# 
ton  college;  and  at  the  Packer  inatitateiv 
young  kdies  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L— Apart  ft«otl» 
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BtoTO  doTttiiij^  V0M  of tiie  istRMMikifoil  (>b0CirTai* 
torr  ia  widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
andin  offering  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind 
^e  moat  exciting  Tiews  of  nature,  there  are 
mm  J  oonirideratioins  fitted  to  commend  it  to  the 
attentioa  of  a  commercial  people.  1.  It  fhr- 
niriiea  the  onl^  sure  means  of  determining  time 
with  precision,  and  of  aobnratelj  correc^g 
chronometers^  which  are  almost  exdnsivelx 
rdied  on  at  sea  for  ascertaining  the  longitude 
tram  daj  to  day.  2.  Bj  extending  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  heavenlj  bodies,  whidi  are  the 
imdumging  beacons  of  the  mariner  on  everj 
water,  it  directhr  oontribntes  to  the  seonrity  of 
oommerce.  8.  Its  great  office  being  to  bring 
to  light  new  truths,  it  is  a  living  testimony 
acainst  the  c<mtented  retailing  of  other  menVi 
ideaa,  and  thus  stimnlates  the  fl|>irit  of  inven- 
tion, discovery,  and  eommercial  enterprise,  no 
less  than  of  edncational  reform. 

OBSIDIAN,  lava  that  has  become  ^naey  hr 
rapid  cooling.  It  is  usually  composed  of  feld- 
OMur,  or  th^  mineral  and  auffite,  but  some- 
times of  others  also.  Its  peculiar  diaracteris- 
tics  are  its  glassy  lustre,  h^h  polish,  and  hard- 
ness sufficient  to  scratch  glass.  It  occurs  in 
Immense  quantities  about  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
Glreeks  called  it  nn^uofos  XiOos^  as  is  supposed  by 
aome  from  oVrir,  in  allusion  to  its  tranducence. 
Thnj,  however,  derives  its  name  from  one 
Obsidius,  who  is  said  to  have  broof^t  it  from 
Ethiopia.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
mirrors,  and  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 
It  is  the  material  which  the  Mexicans  used 
imder  the  name  of  iUtU  for  their  knives,  ra* 
zors,  and  serrated  weapons,  and  implements 
with  which  tii^  fiishioned  the  alabaster  and 
other  stone  work  of  their  buildings.  The  point- 
ed fra^eata  were  made  into  arrovrs,  spedmens 
of  which  as  well  as  of  their  knives  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  cdkction  of  the  New  York  lyceum 
of  natural  history,  and  in  that  <^  Oolumbia 
ooHege.  The  stone  has  been  used  for  ornamen- 
tal porposes,  particularly  as  mourning  Jewelry, 
and  is  esteemed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  high 
polish;  but  l^  reason  of  its  briltieness  it  re* 
qaires  to  be  worked  with  particular  care.  It 
ia  made  into  ear  rings,  brooches,  knife  handles, 
■miff  boxes,  Ac,  Th»  iridescent  variety  is 
aometimea  cut  in  cabochon  and  set  in  rhigs. 
This  commands  a  high  price;  its  color  is  a  pe- 
enHar  greenish  ydlow.  The  cdors  of  obsidian 
am  nnmerous;  but  each  piece  commonly  has 
bnt  one  shade. 

OB8TETBIG8  (Lai  obtteirix,  a  midwifSeiV  the 
art  and  sdenoe  of  nridwifery,  or,  as  Yelpeau 
defines  the  word,  the  aggregate  of  knowledge 
relative  to  the  reproduction  of  the  human  sp^ 
ciea.  It  includes  the  anatomy,  physiology,  pa- 
tholoffy,  and  therapeutics  peculiar  to  women, 
together  with  the  science  of  reproduction,  its 
phenomena,  and  its  consequences,  parturition^ 
and  puerperal  and  influitUe  diseases.  Its  object 
la  necessarily  complex,  for  it  appertains  to  two 
at  the  same  time.    It  conseqnentiy  has 
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a  doxible  misdon :  1,  to  render  poasibia,  M)%' 
and  reffular,  exempt  from  all  abnormal  saffsr- 
ing  and  all  danger,  the  accomplishment  of  tiie- 
numerous  ftmctions  which  aroet  directiy  or  in* 
directiy  generation  from  birtii  to  the  age  when 
the  prooreative  facnl^  becomes  natural  to  the 
human  female ;  2,  to  mrect  and  defend  from  all 
harm  the  delicate  and  precarious  h^Hhc^  the 
infant  during  its  early  period  of  existence,  and 
particularly  during  lactation.  Thusfarit  apper* 
tains  to  medicine.  But  the  operative  duties  of 
obstetrics  are  of  a  surgical  character.  l4ibor 
is  a  natural  ftinction,  and  happily  the  interven-^ 
tion  of  art  is  rarely  demanded,  so  that  no  great 
amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  assist  aa 
an  intelligent  spectator  a  spontaneous  and  hap-' 
py  parturition.  But  to  foresee,  prevent,  or  re- 
move all  possible  dangersi  to  overcome  serious 
obstaclea  when  they  exist,  to  res<^e  the  many 
difficult  and  trying  questions  that  may  arise, 
demand  not  less  acquirement  or  less  iudgment 
than  the  other  departments  of  medicme.  The 
important  part  which  woman  takes  in  genera- 
tion consists  in  succesrive  acts  which  are  accom- 
plished in  her.  One  of  the  germs  or  ova,  en- 
closed in  the  appropriate  organ,  the  ovary, 
undergoes,  after  sexuid  intercourse,  a  modin-* 
cation  by  whidi  it  receives  the  power  to  groiT 
and  develop  itself.  This  modification  consti- 
tutes fecundation.  The  ovum  is  soon  aft^ 
transported  to  a  hollow  organ,  the  uterus. 
This  organ,  undergoing  remarkable  changes, 
retains  the  fecundated  product,  and  fomishes 
it  the  indispensable  mMerials  for  its  nourish- 
ment and  growth.  This  product  itself  mdu- 
ally  becomes  a  being  like  that  from  which  it 
emanates,  that  is  to  say,  first  an  embryo,  and 
next  a  foetus,  when  it  acquires  all  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  exterior  me.  This  succession 
of  the  various  phenomena  constitutes  gestation 
or  pregnancy.  When  these  powers  are  ac- 
quired, the  new  being  is  exp<)led  by  a  spon* 
taneous  action  of  the  sarnie  organ  which  has 
contained,  protected,  and  nourished  it;  and 
during  this  expulsion,  known  by  the  name  of 
labor  or  parturition,  in  order  to  come  to  the 
Hght,  it  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  complex  and 
resisting  cavity,  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  accom- 
plished without  pam.  But  still  another  tie 
attaches  the  new  beinff  to  the  maternal  organl- 
aation,  even  after  its  mrth,  for  it  still  re<]^aires 
for  some  time  the  aid  of  the  breasts,  oigans  de- 
signed only  for  this  taidtion,  which  fumi^the 
necessary  elements  for  its  nntiltion.  This  last 
act  is  lactation.  The  development  of  these 
phenomena  is  preceded  and  prepared  for  by 
particular  modifications  which  the  ovarian  ves- 
icles undergo.  A  bloody  periodical  disdiarga^ 
called  menstruation,  of  whidi  the  uterus  is  tiia 
source,  ordinarily  coincides  with  this  modificar 
tion  of  the  ovarian  vesicles. — ^This  brief  ezposi» 
tion  of  the  principal  and  successive  phenomena 
of  generation  in  woman,  proves  that  obstetrics 
includes:  1,  anatomv,  the  oigans  which  concur 
to  the  execution  of  the  acts  above  described; 
2y  the  physidogical  phenomena^  the  node  la 
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videh  these  acts  are  peifonned;  and  8,  the- 
pathology  of  these  organs.  As  regards  the 
anatomj,  it  is  sufficieot  here  to  say,  that  the 
taoale  organs  subservient  to  generation  are 
tibe  ovaries,  the  principal  fonction  of  whijch  is 
tiie  secretion  of  the  OTiile  or  female  germ ;  the 
F^opian  tubes,  designed  to  receive  the  ovnle 
and  conduct  it  into  the  cavitj  of  the  uterus; 
the  uterus  or  womb,  a  kind  of  receptacle,  whose 
office  it  is  to  contain  the  fecundated  germ  dur- 
ing its  period  of  development,  and  to  expel  it 
immediatelj  afterward ;  and  finallj  the  vagina, 
a  membranous  canal  extending  from  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  to  the  external  organs.  Most  of 
these  organs  are  situated  within  a  large  cavitj, 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  bones  and 
soft  parts;  this  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  The  functions  of  these  organs  are  men- 
struation, conception,  gestation  or  pr^^nancj, 
and  labor  or  parturition.  These  fanctions  are 
limited  to  certain  periods  of  life,  i.  ^,  from 
about  the  15th  to  the  45th  or  48th  year.  Some 
fow  girls,  however,  menstruate  as  early  as  the 
11th,  and  some  women  as  late  as  the  54th  year. 
The  generative  faculty  in  wom^i  coincide 
with  tne  fdnction  of  menstruation.  The  earliest 
age  at  which  pregnancy  is  positively  known  to 
have  occurred  is  11  years.  The  l^st  period 
at  which  parturition  at  the  full  tenn  of  gesta- 
tion is  satisfactorily  known  to  have  taken  place 
is  probably  54  years.  The  most  prolific  period, 
according  to  Dr.  Bland,  is  between  the  ages  of 
2^  and  80  years.  The  signs  of  pregnancy  may 
be  divi^d  into  two  classes :  1,  those  which  re- 
sult from  the  derangement  of  some  functions, 
as  suppression  of  the  menses,  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, mammary  pains,  vitiated  tastes,  ^co. ;  2, 
those  which  are  to  be  detected  only  by  a  physi- 
cal examination,  as  the  change  of  color  around 
the  nipple,  called  the  areola,  the  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  the 
position  of  the  uterus  in  the  abdomen,  halhtte' 
merU  or  repercussion,  and  the  signs  derived 
frx)m  auscultation,  and  those  ascertained  by 
touch,  of  the  change  in  form,  density,  and  po- 
sition of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  There  are 
some  diseases  which  may  give  rise  to  an  ui^ust 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of -pregnancy,  partic- 
ularly those  that  produce  enlargement  of  Uie 
abdomen.  The  cnief  of  these  are  spurious 
pregnancy,  a  very  curious  and  not  very  infre- 
quent phenomenon,  ovarian  dropsy  and  drop- 
sy of  the  abdomen,  fibrous  tumors  and  large 
polypi  of  the  uterus,  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
iddney,  spleen,  ke.^  and  distention  of  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  uterus  with  blood,  water,  or  air. — ^It 
is  usually  admitted  that  the  ordinary  duration 
of  pregnancy  b  10  lunar  months,  or  about  9 
calendar  months,  or  from  274  to  280  days.  It 
has  however  long  been  a  disputed  point  whether 
gestation  may  not  be  protraotea  beyond  this 
point  The  weight  of  authority  is  now  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  Uiat  it  may  in  some  instances 
be  prolonged  to  the  800th  and  even  the  806th 
day.  The  abrupt  termination  of  pregnancy  by 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  product  of  con- 


eeption  is  of  fre^ineiit  oeoiii'reBM,  ne  i 
of  mothers  who  pass  throned  the  eiUld-biiraig 
epoch  oi  life  without  aborting  oast  or  oAnar 
being  smalL  The  expulsion  of  ^le  ofmiflMf 
take  place  at  any  period  of  gestation,  ^ihm 
it  occurs  during  the  first  16  weeks,  it  is  tcnwi 
an  abortion;  when  between  the  end  of  ^ 
period  and  Uie  28th  week,  a  miscarrisgs;  mk 
when  after  the  latter  period,  but  befort  tb 
completion  of  the  full  term,  a  prcmatiirelikr. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  g^ieral  law,  thatirba 
the  foBtus  is  expelled  before  the  28th  wsekcf 
pregnancy,  it  either  dies  immediitdy  or  kni 
after  birth.  The  causes  of  afo<ntkn,  wmM- 
riage,  and  premature  labor  are  vexy  umMroo^ 
but  they  may  be  dassifled  under  &  headi,  m: 
1,  the  accidental;  2,  some  deranged  itsfte  d 
the  mother's  health ;  8,  wm^  duease  of  tin 
uterus  or  its  appendages;  4,  sotis  diMM  of 
the  embryo  or  ftstus  or  its  membraiMi;  8, 
when  induoed  for  crimiDai  purposes,  or  is  a 
necessary  therapeutic  measure  to  prescrrt  tb 
life  of  the  mother.  The  danger  to  tiie  fife  <f 
the  mother  depends  somewhat  npcm  the  peood 
when  the  abortion  or  miscarriage  otxnau  h 
the  1st  or  2d  month,  the  ovum  with  its  ^ 
pondages  generally  escapes  wkhout  prodnqf 
any  noticeable  illness.  In  the  8d  sad  4tk 
months  there  is  often  considerable  danger  froa 
hamorrhage.  The  danger  then  becooei  k» 
ened  aft;er  the  5th  month.  The  eaoMofik 
abortion  or  miscarriage  must  also  inflocBM^ 
prognosis.  Thus,  when  it  originates  from  hds 
slowly  operating  maternal  or  fostsl  disease^  it  ii 
attendea  with  much  less  serious  coaseqmBM 
than  when  it  is  produced  suddenly  bj  imifid* 
dent  or  by  the  exhibitioa  of  some  inititai 
medicines,  or  by  puncturing  the  meittinBe& 
Tardieu  reports  84  cases  of  eriminsl  sbortiOi 
in  which  the  death  of  the  mother  reanlttd  is 
no  fewer  than  22.  So,  too,  an  abortion  ooeiv- 
ring  during  the  progress  of  an  acute  xi^immr 
tion  of  the  lungs,  brain,  heart,  liver,  w  bow^ 
forms  a  highly  dangerous  complioatioDw— Ai 
condition  of  pregnancy  produces  difesot  n- 
suits  on  the  maternal  syrtem,  according  tt  fti 
constitution  and  peculiarly  of  themdhidul 
OccasionaUy,  it  results  in  a  salutary  ohaaga  a 
the  entire  system,  better  health  being  then  «- 
joyed  than  at  any  other  period.  In  a  m^ 
ity,  however,  it  induces  disagreeable  wfm^/ti^ 
amounting  merely  to  discOTifoit  in  som  in- 
dividuals; in  others,  so  great  as  to  h^}Br»  ^ 
health  and  even  destroy  nfe.  The  diaeaiw  d 
pregnancy  have  been  ranged  under  the  I^Bst^ 
mg  heads,  vis.:  lenons  of  digesti<Hi,  s>tsO" 
rexia  or  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  mmdiam 
so  pendstent  as  to  destroy  life,  constipatiflo,^ 
arrhoea ;  lesions  of  the  droulaticm,  as  pMflra, 
hydrsBmia,  varices,  hsBmorrhoids;  kiioos  ^ 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  as  p^fafioB,  al- 
buminuria, anamia,  leuoorrhflea,  dropay  of  tk# 
cellular  tissue,  dropsy  in  the  great  Mviten 
the  body,  dropsy  of  tiie  amnioii  (a  moriad  vk 
lection  of  water  in  the  uterus);  lesiofis  of  loos* 
motion,  as  relaxation  of  the  pelrio  aitienlatioa^ 
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fallgnimittfm<>fih#peTyie>rtioaktioitt 
of  imiMTstioD,  as  modifioations  of  tho  organs 
of  sense,  blindness,  deafitefls,  vertigo,  synoope, 
proritos  of  tho  Tnlva,  and  di^daoements  of  the 
uterus. — ^Labor  or  partorition  is  that  Amotion 
whidi  oonsists  in  the  spontaneous  or  art^oial 
mnhrfon  of  a  viable  foBtos  through  the  natu- 
ral parts.  The  phenomena  aooompanying  the 
performance  of  this  fonotion  may  be  divided 
mto  two  classes,  the  physiological  and  the  me- 
chanical Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
labor,  there  are  some  precursory  phenomena, 
indicatinff  its  approach.  These  appear  in  soma 
cases  daring  the  last  fortni^^t  of  pregnancy,  in 
others  only  5  or  6  days  before  labor  commences. 
Thej  result  fhym  the  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
nal orifice  of  tho  womb.  The  uterus,  which 
beA»«  extended  up  to  the  stomach,  sensibly 
sinks  lower,  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  res- 
piration is  removed,  the  stomach  is  no  longer 
oppressed,  but  tiie  bladder  and  rectum  become 
imtaUe,  and  locomotion  is  more  difScult.  The 
physiological  phenomena  of  labor  are  divided 
into  S  stages;  the  Ist  stage  ends  with  the  dila- 
tadon  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  8d  with 
the  expul^n  of  the  foetus,  and  the  8d  with  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta  or  after  birth.  The 
symptoms  of  the  1st  stage  are  intermittent 
nains,  resulting  from  the  uterine  contractions, 
aischarge  of  a  glairy  mucus,  formation  of  a 
bag  of  waters,  and  gntdual  dilatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  The  pains  of  the  Ist  stage 
are  usually  borne  with  more  impatience  than 
those  of  the  2d.  The  cries  which  accompany 
them  are  sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  any 
otiier  species  of  sufferiuff ;  those  of  the  8d 
stage  seem  to  be  suppresoed  like  those  of  a  per- 
•on  carrying* a  heavy  burden.  The  use  of  the 
^airy  discharffe  is  to  moisten  and  lubricate  the 
parts  over  wmch  the  child  has  to  pass,  to  in- 
erease  their  suppleness  and  extensibility,  and 
'  make  it  more  easy  for  the  ovum  to  aBde  over 
the  sorfiices.  Where  these  discharges  fail  to 
teke  plAce.  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  always  more  painfiil  and  slower,  and 
the  oi|;ans  are  more  disposed  to  become  in- 
flamed. The  name  of  bag  of  waters  is  given 
to  a  protuberance  formed  by  the  membranes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  during  labor. 
Doring  tne  presence  of  a  pain,  it  is  hard, 
tease,  and  elasdc;  after  the  contraction  b  over, 
it  becomes  wrinkled  and  contracts  or  disap- 

rirs.  It  eventually  breaks,  sometimes  eanv 
the  1st  stage,  and  in  other  cases  not  untu 
late  in  the  2d  stage,  when  the  contained  fluid 
escapes.  The  duration  of  labor  ia  exceedingly 
TiriaUe,  even  when  no  obstacle  opposes  its 
aataral  course.  Borne  women  are  delivered  in 
an  hour  or  two,  while  others  are  not  for  several 
d^ys;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there 
ia  every  intermediate  grade.  In  the  first  con- 
finement, the  average  length  of  labor  is  usually 
IWmt  10  to  12  hours ;  but  in  at  least  one  case 
fai  5,  it  may  not  terminate  under  15, 18,  or  even 
%i^  and  this  without  any  ii\)ury  whatever  re- 
aahing  either  to  the  mother  or  child.    Women 


who  hare  had  ehildrea  are  delivered  mneli 
sooner,  only  suffering,  in  ordinary  cases,  about 
6  or  8  hours.  The  £uratloB  of  the  Ist  stage  la 
to  the  2d  aa  2  or  even  8  to  1 ;  but  this  law  ia 
subject  to  many  exceptions.  The  8d  stage 
ooAi  to  be  completed  within  80  minutes.— To 
understand  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  labor, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  terms  presen- 
tation and  position.  Ve  designate  by  the  term 
presentati<Hi  the  part  of  the  child  that  first 
offers  at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavi^ ; 
and  by  the  term  position,  the  relations  of  the 
presenting  part  to  the  difi^erent  points  of  the 
entrance  to  the  pelvis.  The  attitude  of  the 
child  in  the  uterine  cavity  ia  in  a  great  mi^jority 
of  cases  such  that  the  direction  of  the  trunk  hi 
parallel  with  that  of  the  mother,  and  one  ex* 
tremity  forms  the  most  dependent  part.  In 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases,  it  ia 
some  portion  of  the  head  which  first  offers  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pelvio  cavity.  If  the  head 
is  fiexed,  it  is  caUed  a  vertex  presentation. 
If  the  head  is  extended  back,  the  chin  far  re- 
moved  from  the  breast,  it  is  a  face  presen- 
tation.  When  the  other  extremity  presentSi 
the  legs  are  usually  flexed  on  ihe  thigha 
and  the  latter  on  Uie  abdomen;  the  wlutle 
breech  may  therefore  offer  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis,  or  one  or  both  feet  or  knees. 
As  the  mechanism  of  labor  must  be  the  same 
in  all  these  casee,  they  are  all  included  under 
the  term  pelvio  presentations.  But  it  may 
happen  that,  inst^  of  (me  of  the  extremities 
offering,  some  p<Hrtion  of  the  trunk  may  offer, 
the  child  lying  transversely  in  the  uterus,  and 
this  may  be  either  some  point  of  the  right  half 
or  of  the  left  half  of  the  trunk.  We  have  then 
6  primary  presentations,  one  of  the  head,  one 
of  the  face,  one  for  the  pelvic  extremity,  one 
for  the  right  lateral  plane,  and  one  for  the  left 
lateral  plane.  The  p-esentation  of  the  head 
ia  incomparably  more  frequent  than  all  the 
others.  According  to  Mme.  Boivin,  in  20,867 
cases  it  occmrred  in  1 9,780.  The  foetus  presents 
by  the  face,  on  an  average,  onoe  in  250  labors. 
The  pelvic  presentation  occurs  once  in  80  or 
85  labors.  The  trunk  presentations  are  a  little 
less  rare  than  the  foce,  occurring  about  once 
in  200  cases.  As  a  law  it  may  be  stated  that 
trunk  presentations  always  demand  the  inters 
position  of  art  to  accomplish  delivery.  The 
other  presentations  generally  terminate  spon- 
taneouslv.  In  order  that  a  labor  may  telrmi- 
nate  without  foreign  idd,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  conditions  are  required.  On  the  part  of 
the  mother,  tiiere  must  be  no  foult  or  deformi- 
ty of  the  pelvis,  no  serious  affection  of  the 
womb,  and  the  orsan  must  possess  a  certain 
energy;  the  general  powera  of  the  system  must 
not  have  be^  exhausted  either  by  a  profbae 
hcsmorrhage  or  any  long  oontinued  mease; 
there  must  be  no  affection  making  it  danger- 
ous for  the  woman  to  give  herself  up  fhUy  to 
the  efforts  that  die  is  compelled  to  make ;  and 
no  accident  must  supervene  during  the  labor. 
On  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is  important  that  it 
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dkmM  dMMtid  wHh  tiia  bead,  the  fju^e,  the 
fbet,  the  knees,  or  the  breech  foremost,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  of  a  size  dispcoportioiiate 
to  Uie  capaoitf  of  the  pelyia.  AhtaA  one  case 
in  80  requires  in  some  form  artificial  aid  to 
oomplete  a  happjr  delivery  for  the  mother  and 
ohild. — ^The  oMtotrio  operatioia  required  fof 
oases  of  difficult  and  dangerous  labor,  either  to 
•aye  the  life  of  the  mower  or  child  or  both, 
are:  l,inductionof  premature  labor,  an  opera-> 
tion  of  great  importance  and  vake  in  certain 
cases;  2,  version  or  turning,  that  manual  ope* 
ration  bj  which  one  presentation  is  substituted 
for  another  less  favorable;  8,  the  vectis,  to 
correct  malpositiona  or  aid  the  natural-  rota- 
tions of  the  head;  4,  delivery  by  foroeps;  6, 
oraniotomy,  an  operation  by  wbich  the  Hfo 
of  the  child  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the 
motiier ;  6,  tlie  Oasarean  section,  in  wfaidi  the 
ohild  b  extracted  through  an  incision  in^  the 
waUs  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus.  The  dan* 
gerous  conq>lications  which  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  labor  are:  proUmee  ai  the  cord 
or  funis,  an  accident  very  fatiu  to  the  ctaLd ; 
flooding  or  hadmorriiage;  retention  of  the  pla- 
eenta;  convulsions;  rupture  of  the  nteras; 
lacerations  of  the  vagina  or  perineum;  and 
inversion  of  the  uterus.-^The  progress  of  ob« 
stetrical  science  and  the  improvement  in  the 
art  have  been  very  marked  within  a  few  years 
past    We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 

Eroportion  of  women  formerly  died  in  ohild^ 
irth..  According  to  Tanner,  '^the  dOth  an- 
nual report  of  the  registrar-^neral  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  shows  that 
in  the  year  1847  the  birth  of  every  10,00d  liv- 
ing children  was  tiie  death  of  90  mothers, 
whereas  in  1857  it  was  only  fatal  to  42 ;  hence 
18  mothers  are  now  saved  in  every  10,000  chil- 
dren bonL  fi^ce  1848  the  decline  has  been 
grogreanve,  the  numbers  per  10,000  being  61, 
8, 55, 62, 47, 47, 44,  and  42  in  1857.  ThatthU 
happy  result  is  not  accidental,  but  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  progress  of  sdenoe,  cannot 
be  doubted.*'  Among  tiie  most  striking  mod- 
em inq>rovements  in  obstetrical  science  and 
practice,  may  be  mentioned  the  application  of 
aoscultation  to  obstetrics;  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  labor,  and  of 
the  management  of  placenta  pnevia;  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform;  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labor;  an  increased  frequency  in  the  use 
of  the  forceps,  and  a  less  fh!N|uent  resort  to 
craniotomy;  and  the  substitution  of  version  in 
some  cases,  where  eidier  craniotomy  or  the 
long  foroeps  were  formerly  employed. 

OOCAlI,  or  OoKHiac,  Wiluak,  an  EngHsb 
scholastie  philosopher,  born  in  the  village  of 
Oceun,  in  Surrey,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18tli 
century,  died  in  Mmnich,  April  7,  1847.  He 
was  educated  in  Merton  0(Mlege,  Oxford;  re- 
fused in  1800  the  arehdeaoonry  of  Stowe ;  ob- 
tained in  1802  the  first  prebend  of  Bedford,  and 
in  1805  that  of  Stowe,  which  he  resigned  in 
1819;  and  after  1822  was  provincial  of  the 
grandseansin  England,  He  was  expelled  firom 


OzfordCnrexeitiitf^timiiDllsamaqgfiMuMeBH 
and  repaired  to  Paris,  being  already  e«M 
for  erudiition  and  scholastic  subtkty.  Ihjati^ 
ed  the  Franciscans,  wasadisoipleirfAeirw 
Duns  Sootus,  and,  having  become  a  jatto 
teacher  as  professor  of  thec^ogy  in  thenlir 
sity  of  Paris,  was  inunediately  reeogiDii&  m 
the  head  of  the  party  which  was  SMifisgit 
once  the  traditions  of  polities,  r«i^  mI 
philosophy.  He  was  s^ed  ^^the  mmSk 
doctor,"  revived  the  doetriae  ni  nomiBilHii^ 
add  undertook  tlie  advocacy  of  Sjb^  Phiifti 
Fair  in  his  contest  with  Fope  Boufm  m, 
m^^nt^ning  the  Independcnoe  of  nsMei  k 
aecuhir  affairs.  At  Perugia  in  1821  MMjiii 
that  Chriatiaas  neither  individnaDjiiorneoe- 
muni^  should  be  the  poaseseon  aifiNMitj* 
His  manifesto,  entitled  DiMpuUUic  tymm- 
tate  JBoel6tiaH4ca  PnOaUB  aigw  FrmUfiki 
Tnrarum  Cemmimo^  was  een^enned  ^  ii 
pope;  but,«ipportedbylfichalofOeieiMei' 
eral of  his  order,  he  continoed  vebaiia4r<« 
assail  the  praotioes  of  Hie  holy  eee.  BaaiDiiMd 
with  hia  ^adplea  in  1828  by  Pope  Mm  UD. 
before  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  twot^  ta 
penalty  for  his  opinions  by  a  prsoipitatoig^ 
to  the  oourt  of  the  emperor  Louis  liia  BMrio, 
who  received  him  wiUi  the  greater  frnr  it 
conaeqnence  of  his  owm  quarrel  with  tbipi^ 
There  he  remained  titt  his  death,  nppcM 
tiie  eanse  of  the  enweror  a^unst  t£e  mm 
daims,  and  saying  to  Ids  aswodateai  7%m» 
fendoM  ffladio^  ego  te  d^fimdam  tn^&m.  Bd 
was  in  lus  age  the  duuDpion  of  the  RaadHOi 
and  the  nominalists  against  the  D<aiipicai 
and  the  realists.  -He  caused  the  vfigbt  d 
ability,  during  tiie  later  and  less  ^mritBii 
period  of  sdiolastidsm,  to  be  with  brief  iotff* 
mj^ions  on  the  nominaKst  side.  BydnTh; 
the  oltjeotive  ezistenee  of  univenal  00^ 
lions,  and  maintaining  that  kaewlidc»  «w 
sntifeotive,  he  exposed  himself  to  oha^a 
scepthnsm  and  empirioism,  which  kkofp^* 
nents  more  than  once  enccessfolty  availed  tii» 
aebres  o£  Tet  he  threw  ^  the  de^otfaa 
scholastic  dogmas,  and  introdnced  io^fUii- 
ophy  a  wider  range  and  a  freer  ffniit  h 
theology  he  rejected  the  scbdaitio  FNfl6« 
the  divine  ezistenoe  and  attdbateBi  vwm 
regarded  as  matters  of  iiith  alona^  TciM 
proposed  as  a  sufilcient  proof  cf  the  ^^^ 
•»ikoj  of  God  thellMi  of  the  cootiinMeM 
aO  things  in  their  mgmel  stateu  hi  P^rjJ^ 
ogy  he  refoted  the  oorrenthypothaibgy» 
tive  images  wMch  were  deemed  neiiMiiyj^* 
tiieoryofperceptioiL'  In ethksahe adhgs* » 
the  Scotist  doctrine  that  thegn>iiiida(Ml- 
ity  is  the  sulijeotive  will  of  God.  BM«^ 
sophioal  writhigsare:  SigperiatroiSmlfB^'^ 
aubtilimimm  QM^ionet  (Ljoas,  149S);  9*"; 
Ubeta  Septem  (Paris,  14«7);  Stmm  «{• 
Logicm  (Venice,  1691);  tfw«i^»a#  «»X*» 
Fhffiieorum  (Strasbourg,  Un);  and  fw»^ 
Aurea  $uper  totam  Artm  Vtttnm,  wMitf^ 
ParphyrS  PradieaHlia  4t  Jfiriaklii  ImiB^ 
(Bologna,  1496). 
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OOOMC)  Sambon,  aa  Indian  preacher,  bom 
in  MohMn^  Kew  London  oo..  Oonn.,  about 
ITSS^Aed  in  Kew  Btookbridge,  N.  T^  in  Jnlj, 
IW,  Whenll^yearaold  he  entered  the  Indian 
idiool  of  Mr.  Wheelook  at  Lebanon,  and  re- 
mained there  4  years.  In  1748  he  kept  a 
Mhool  in  Hew  London,  bnt  shortly  after  re- 
mored  to  Montank,  Long  island,  where  he 
ttoght  and  preaehed  to  the  Indians.  In  1786 
Mr.  Wheelook  sent  him  to  England  as  an  agent 
lorMoer^In^an  charity  school.  Being  the  first 
Indifli  preacher  who  had  Tinted  that  country, 
be  wasracoessfhl  in  attraetinff  large  andiences 
ind  ohtobing  donations.  After  his  return  to 
America.  Oeoom  preached  at  rarious  places, 
pittfaig  his  latter  years  within  the  bounds  of 
the  AlbsDy  presl^rtery.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  tiie  Montauk  Indians,  still  in  MS.,  and  pnb- 
Med  a  sermon  on  the  execution  of  an  Indian 
•t  New  Hayen  in  1772. 

OOOUPAKOY,  the  possession  of  property. 
Proper^  is  acquired  either  hj  the  natural  or 
by  the  dyil  or  poeitive  law.  "nie  latter  system 
determines  the  modes  of  deriratiye  acquisition. 
Original  «cqui8lti<m  must  hare  been  founded 
opon  die  law  of  nature.  "  That  which  belongs 
to  no  on&'^  says  Gains,  "is  ^yen  by  natural 
ressoa  to  him  who  takes  possession  of  it ;  that 
19  to  say,  to  the  occupant.^'  Occupancy  may 
thereibre  be  defined  as  the  titie  by  which  one 
loqnires  the  property  in  an  uno^ed  thing  by 
tanng  possession  of  it  with  the  intention  of 
ippropnating  it  to  his  own  use.  Three  ele- 
nents  are  hem  to  be  obserred:  1,  that  the 
^hinff  to  be  acquired  be  tm  nuUitis^  the  proper- 
7  of  no  man ;  S,  that  it  be  taken  by  tlie  ao- 
piirer  carpore^  that  is,  actually  into  hk  power ; 
ind  B,  thi^  he  take  it  ammo^  or  with  the  inten- 
ion  of  holdmg  it  and  using  it  as  his  own.  The 
vrinoii^es  wh^  the  Boman  law  applies  to  tiie 
MMjoisitbn  of  partioidar  things,  the  law  of  na- 
ions  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and 
toria^ction  by  atat^.  By  the  Roman  law,  as 
f  e  hare  seen^  property  is  acquired  through  oc- 
upancy  when  that  is  made  corj^ore  et  ammo^ 
tiat  is,  byan  outward  act  signifymg  the  inteU- 
ion  of  poMession.  Yet,  as  possession  or  occu- 
fttion  must  ^ways  be  adapted  to  the  subject, 
od  as  physical  contact  is  not  always  possible, 
pt  any  act  wHch  imports  ownership  is  suffl- 
tent,  so  a  state  may  tafce  possession  of  an  entire 
M)ant  country  wHhout  actual  occupation  of 
rery  part  at  it.  But  by  a  mere  deckration  to 
lat  eflidct,  no  state  can  take  valid  possession  of 
nitory  which  it  cannot  use  imd  therefore  does 
>t,  eren  oonstructiydy,  occupy.  Merely  to  set 
}  a  ctoss  or  to  erect  any  other  monument  upon 
'ery  coast  which  a  navigator  teaches,  is  not 
» take  su^  a  posses^n  as  subsequ^it  ex- 
orers  are  hound  to  respect.  The  law  of  na- 
)ns  will  not  a<toowleage  the  propriety  and 
veteignty  ^  a  nation  m  uninhabited  Conn- 
ies, unleaa  it  make  actual  use  of  them ;  ibr 
e  most  strongly  imports  an  intention  of  own- 
ship.  Th«  use  widch  occupancy  requires 
or  conne  various.    Thus^  provided  otiier 


raoeadonot  require  and  demand  the  room,  it  la 
said  tiiat  a  pastmd  nation  may  justly  claim  the 
o wnersliin  of  a  larger  temtOTy  than  one  whidi 
iadevotea  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  They 
mi^e  a  use  of  the  land  which  is  conformable 
to  their  mode  of  life;  they  occupy  in  their 
fashion  and  tiierefore  possess  the  whole  land, 
and  no  other  nation  hu  tibe  right  to  dictate  to 
them  any  other  mode  of  unng  it  By  this 
principle,  if  tiie  Englidi  and  French  trappers 
and  Air  traders  were  regarded  as  mere  hunters, 
the  American  Indians  might  Justly  have  esc- 
4shided  them  from  tiieir  huntmg  grounds ;  foi^ 
as  huntera,  the  Indians  had  the  prior  and  su- 
peri<»r  right  of  ocenpanpy.  But  as  the  new- 
oomem  were  the  forerunners  of  a  higher  dvil- 
iaation,  their  establishment  of  forts  and  trading 
stations,  though  a  fonn  of  possession  but  httie 
superior  to  that  of  the  Incoans,  yet  implied  a 
more  complete  oooupation,  and,  so  fkr  as  the 
•lands  were  needed  by  the  whites,  defeated  at 
least  the  exduilve  Indian  use.  Oertainly,  as 
against  fbtore  settiers  and  other  nations,  this 
mode  of  oocupam^  of  the  traders  gave  them  a 
preference ;  because  it  was  then  the  only  prao- 
ticablo  exercise  of  proprietary  acta,  and  indi- 
cated mdDcientiy  that  a  beneficial  use  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  the  whole  region  through 
which  their  traflio  was  in  tiiis  way  extendi 
On  these  principles  Great  Britain  claimed 
that  the  establimment  of  a  fbw  trading  £m- 
tories  on  tiie  shores  of  Eudscm's  bay  gave 
its  sulrfects  an  exclusive  right  by  oceapanoy 
as  far  as  the  Rockv  mountahiB.  Aa  then  the 
beneficial  use  is  the  criterion  of  ooeupation, 
this  will  vary  with  the  character  of  th6  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired.  The  occupation  which 
we  have  lust  comddered  differa  aa  widely-  from 
a  pastoTitt  aa  tiiat  does  from  an  agricultoral  oc- 
cupation ;  and  the  extent  of  ^sontiguous  countiy 
to  which  an  actual  settiement  gives  prior  right 
will  differ  in  all  these  cases.  In  regard  to  ag- 
ricultural colonies  like  those  on  our  Placino 
coast,  it  has  been  argued  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence witii  Great  Britain  that  much  de- 
pends on  the  magnitude  and  population  of  the 
settlement,  and  on  the  facility  with  whidi  the 
vacant  a^acent  land  mi^  within  a  short  time 
be  oconpfed,  settied,  ana  cultivated  by  such 
population,  compared  with  the  probabUity  of 
its  behig  occupied  and  settied  from  any  other 
quarter. — The  principles  of  occupancy  have  a 
partial  application  in  the  American  doctrine 
of  pretmption.  Our  preemption  laws  are  ex- 
pressly framed  with  the  intention  of  giving 
preferences  in  the  afiotme^t  of  the  public  lands 
to  "  settlers"  and  "  occupants.'^  These  words 
have  been  officially  construed  and  declared  to 
mean  those  who  personally  cultivate  and  re- 
dde  on,  or  who  pei^nally  cultivate,  use,  and 
manage  the  public  lands.  Li  short,  to  consti- 
tute a  settier  or  occupant  within  the  meaning 
<^  these  laws,  the  party  must  have  a  ^rect 
personal  connection  witii  the  land  which  he 
claims.  Residenee  on  the  land  is  the  best  evi- 
dence Of  this,  but  this  ia  not  indispuisable. 
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When  a  setllemeiit  and  oeeopatioii  is  intended 
to  be  made,  and  is  aotoally  made,  so  £ar  as  oir- 
eumatanoes  permit,  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  satisfied.  Under  the  existing  laws,  an 
agrionltoral  pretoiptor  may  enter  160  aores  or 
a  quarter  section  of  land,  provided  only  he 
mal:e  improTements  and  erect  a  dwelling  honse 
upon  it  Ooltivation  of  the  whole  section  is 
evidently  not  a  precedent  condition  of  the  set- 
tler^s  right  Between  the  moment  when  he 
tarns  the  first  sod  and  that  when  the  whole 
olaim  is  enclosed  and  brought  nnder  actoal 
caltivation,  much  time  must  necessarily  elapse. 
Bat  the  oconpant^s  ri^^t  is  fixed  by  his  very 
€rst  act  of  improvement  done  witii  the  inten- 
sion of  ownership ;  and  if  he  famish  sufficient 
indicia  of  this  intent,  this  right  and  the  benefits 
of  prior  occupancy  will  be  assured  to  him. 

OOEAN,  the  great  body  of  salt  water  which 
«urnMinds  the  continents  and  covers  more  than 
three  fifths  of  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  globe. 
By  the  confisuration  of  the  lands  which  rise 
above  its  snrmoe,  it  is  partidly  separated  into  a 
number  of  divisions,  known  by  distinct  names, 
as  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  ana 
Antarctic  oceans,  for  a  more  particular  account 
^f  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate 
artides  under  those  names.  The  last  named  is 
divided  from  the  Pacific,  not  by  intervening 
bodies  of  land,  but  by  the  imaginary  line  ox 
the  Antarctic  cirde.  The  nearly  landlocked 
arms  of  the  ocean  are  designated  as  seas,  baya 
and  gulfik  All  tliese  bodies  of  water  are  united 
•toge&er  in  one  great  system,  and  are  kept  of 
nearly  uniform  oomposition.  notwithstanding 
numerous  local  causes  of  cnange,  chiefly  bv 
means  <^  great  currents  which  circulate  through 
them.  Some  of  these  currents  are  of  vast  ez» 
tent,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the  oceans 
to  which  they  bdongi  and  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions they  move  wi&out  cessation  in  the  great 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the  waters.  Some 
are  submarine,  moving  in  <me  direction,  while 
the  waters  at  the  surfieuse  move  in  another. 
They  are  set  in  motion  by  differences  of  temp^v 
ature,  by  planetary  attnu^on,  rotadon  of  the 
earth,  the  trade  winds,  ^^  rrominent  among 
the  important  objects  they  serve,  beside  that 
already  named  of  equalizing  the  quality  <^  the 
sea  water  itself^  is  the  effect  they  have  upon  the 
climates  of  the  ^obe,  the  waters  warmed  by 
the  tropical  heats  carrying  and  diffusing  their 
elevated  temperature  into  colder  regions,  and 
those  from  the  arctic  seas  spreading,  with  the 
icebergs  which  they  float  alon^ ,  a  portion  of  the 
excessive  cold  of  those  inhospitable  climes  over 
the  temperate  latitudes.  In  extreme  latitudes, 
arctic  or  tropic,  the  sea  acts  in  various  ways  to 
.moderate  the  excessive  cold  or  heat  It  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  vapors  that  are  wafted  over 
the  earth  and  fall  in  rain,  feeding  the  rivers, 
which  in  turn  yield  back  to  the  ocean  its  waters. 
— ^A  striking  feature  in  the  ocean  is  its  saltness. 
This  is  owing  to  the  presence  <^  chloride  of 
•odium  (common  salt),  whichf  witli  small  quanU- 
tieB  of  sulphate  of  magnesiSi  sulphate  anid  car- 


bonate of  lime,  iocUne,  and  bromidecfi  ^ 
•ium,  forms  about  A  of  the  total  weight  oTtb 
aqueous  solution.  The  proportion  of  nit  ^via 
in  different  places,  sometimes  ezosedinff  4  pv 
cent  It  is  large  where  the  water  is  deepei^ 
but  does  not  increase  with  the  depth.  Tira^ilk 
inland  seas  generally  contain  leas  salt,  the  )U> 
iterranean  contains  more  of  it  than  the  moi 
itself;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  water  cat  rf 
the  straits  of  Gibrdtar  has  be^  foimd  to  te 
1j0888,  while  that  of  water  from  the  omi 
west  of  the  straits  was  1.0294.  The  apieiie 
gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  ii  aboit 
1.0277.  The  saline  elementa  of  the  water  wti 
be  derived  from  geological  fonnatioDs  couiit' 
ing  in  great  part  of  each  demente;  bntitna 
of  this  diaracter  always  bear  evidence  of  hffSf 
deposited  from  ancient  oceans,  so  that  thiiden- 
ration  Uirows  no  light  upon  the  real  eooneof 
the  salt.  In  different  paits  of  the  ooeen  nriw 
substances  introduced  by  great  ri?en  nedi^ 
locally  the  composition  of  its  waters;  ladta 
the  strata  beneath  the  sea  there  no  doubt  cat- 
nate  mineral  springs,  auch  as  i^pear  spoa  the 
land.  Springs  of  fresh  water  are  haovi  k 
many  places  to  rise  up  through  the  iilt  wtto; 
and  some  of  them  even  furnish  eqtpliei  \» 
vessels. — ^The  color  of  the  sea,  ccHiiineBl;  ^ 
scribed  as  bluish  green,  is  by  no  meaiaiu)^ 
and  the  reason  of  the  changes  of  its  hoe  ii  bb- 
explained,  in  the  tropics  it  is  at  one  timea 
inoigo  blue,  then  a  deep  green,  and  iffa  i 
slate  ^ay;  the  clouds  i^pear  to  have  bo  Jd^ 
ence  in  producing  these  chanaes.  Upon  kb» 
coasts  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue  ie  araere^ 
and  elsewhere  the  water  i^pears  m^  9 
white,  or  beautifully  transparent.  la  the  £»& 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  the  crystal  deeiui 
of  the  water  is  wonderful ;  at  the  depth  of  SO 
or  25  fathoms  small  objects  may  be  diioenM^ 
upon  the  sandy  bottom,  iq>parently  magnified  ^ 
the  water  itself.— The  depth  of  the  oceanisTOT 
uncertain,  and  has  been  greatly  overratei  Qi 
difficulties  of  deep  sea  soundings  are  refened  tP 
in  the  article  ATmnio  Ookan;  and  th^<* 
of  such  a  nature  that  little  depnidenoe  cu  bi 
placed  on  results  exceeding  8,000  fithoai  ff 
12,000  feet  lines  have  be^  run  out  iev» 
miles,  but  the  weights  used  could  scsroel;  hm 
drawn  them  down  more  than  a  mile  and  aw 
on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  lines  thrw 
the  water.  Currents  of  water  at  difSsreotdftfti 
act  upon  them,  and  carry  them  off  from  avtf* 
tical  course,  from  calculations  made  bjoAMis 
of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  based  on  obficni^ 
of  the  time  in  which  waves  raised  hjtAf^ 
quake  in  Jiqmn  on  Dec  28, 1854,  weie  t» 
mitted  to  San  Francisco  and  ^ax^  ^>i^^rr 
fomia,  the  mean  depth  of  the  Padfic  woddw 
ftom  2,100  to  2,500  fathoms.  With  the«h 
the  pressure  increases  at  the  rateof  ahoQtl» 
Jbs.  to  the  inch  in  every  84  feet  The  wi^ 
however  is  so  little  ccnnpressibia,  that  tiM 
comparative  weight  of  any  body  and  of  w 
water  at  different  depths  rem^a  veiy  aea^ 
4he  same;  what  ^oula  sink  therefore  oeff  t" 
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torftoe  should  ocmdinie  to  sink  at  sll  deptiis. 
The  pressure,  however,  becomes  enormous  far 
below,  and  porons  bodies,  as  wood,  which  are 
rank  and  drawn  np,  are  entirdy  satorated  with 
water,  which,  taking  the  place  of  the  lighter 
air  Uiat  fillea  them,  causes  the  wood  to  sink. 
Soondings  have  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  presents  almost  as  irregular  a  surface  as  the 
land.  Shoals  are  the  more  elevated  plateaus  in 
the  ocean.  Their  surfaces  slopHB  away  into  the 
deep  water,  and  in  some  localities  the  plummet 
sinks  suddenly  at  their  sides  to  great  depths. 
The  slopes  of  precipitous  mountains  in  the  sea, 
ts  those  of  St  Helena,  are  continued  below  the 
water,  and  at  150  feet  from  the  apparent  base 
of  the  precipitous  diffii  no  bottom  has  been 
found  at  160  fathoms^ 

OCEAK,  an  £.  CO.  of  N.  J.,  bordering  mi 
the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by  Metetecunk  and 
Tom^  rivers  and  several  creeks;  area,  about 
650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,209.  A  sand 
beack  from  i  to  1  m.  wide  extends  along  the 
coast,  and  between  it  and  tha  mainl«id  are 
two  lagoons,  Bamegat  bay  and  little  Egg 
Ilarbor  inlet.  The  surface  is  level,  and  much 
of  it  eovered  with  pine  forests ;  the  soil  is  light 
and  saoidy.  Iron  is  found  and  manufiactored 
in  large  auss^ties  in  the  north.  Tha  agricul- 
tural proauctions  in  1650  were  108,474  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  22,088  of  rye,  88,219  of  pot»* 
toes,  8,679  tons  of  hay,  and  78,059  lbs.  of  but* 
ter.  There  were  5  grist  milk,  10  saw  mills,  19 
chareoal  works,  22  dmrches,  and  2,189  pupils 
atten&ig  public  schools.    Cmitil,  Tom^s  Kivee. 

OCR  AKA,  a  W.  oo.  of  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, drained  by  White  and  Maskego  rivers ; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,766.  It  has 
an  undulating  surnuM  and  A  good  soil.  Capi- 
tal, Laekeminto. 

OOEANIA,  or  Oobaotoa,  a  aame  given  by 
geograi^rs  to  a  fifth  -division  of  the  world, 
wlSsh  includes  all  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
between  Asia,  the  Indian  ooean,  the  Antarcl^ 
ocean,  and  America.  It  comprehends  the  In- 
dian archipelago,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

OCEANIDS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daai 
of  nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
They  were  8,000  in  number,  and  were  said  to 
have  an  aqual  number  of  brothers 

OOEAliUS,  a  Grecian  divhii^,  god  of  the 
water,  which  was  beiievad  to  ^noirde  the 
whole  earth*  According  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the 
Km  of  Uranns  and  Gsa  (Heaven  and  Earthy 
ind  the  ddest  of  the  Titans 

OCELLUS  LUCANUS.  a  Pythagovean  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  Locania  in  Italy,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  fiourished  in  the  5th  oentnry 
B.a  The  works  attributed  tx)hfan  were: ''On 
Uw,''  "  On  Khigly  Rule  and  PielQr,''  and  ''  On 
the  Kature  of  the  Whole,"  the  last  of  which, 
originally  written  ia  the  Doric  diidect,  is  the 
only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us.  This  tree* 
tise,  which  Tennemann  pronounces  apocryphal, 
is  divided  into  4  chapters,  in  which  he  nadn- 
taina  Uiat  the  whole  (ro  nap)  has  no  beginnii^ 
feor  end,  aad  that  men  ha^re  alwaya  exiile£ 


The  beet  editions  are  by  A.  F.  W.  Rndolphl 
O^ipsic,  1801-'8),  and  MnUach  (Berlin,  1846). 
Ocellus  was  translated  into  Englbh  by  Thomaa 
Taylor  in  1881. 

OCELOT,  an  American  group  of  medium- 
sized  cats,  of  slender  and  elegant  proportion% 
without  tufts  to  the  ears,  and  with  more  or 
less  elongated  and  connected  spots  diverging 
in  longitodinal  rows  backward  and  downward 
from  tiie  shoulders,  of  a  yeUowish  color  bor^ 
dered  with  Mack.  The  common  ocelot  (/bUm 
patdaJU^  linn.)  is  about  8  feet  long  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  the  latt^  being  about  15  inches 
additional ;  the  general  color  is  grayish,  with 
lai^  fawn-colored,  black-bordered  spots  form- 
ing oblique  bands  on  the  flanks;  ears  black, 
with  a  white  spot  below;  chin  and  throat 
white,  with  a  black  bar  beneath  the  former 
and  another  nnder  the  neck ;  2  black  lines  on 
the  side  of  the  forehead  and  2  Ix^ind  each 
eye;  under  surface  white,  with  irregular  black 
patches;  tail  above  black,  ifith  narrow  bands 
of  white.  Specimens  varv  mnch  in  their 
markings,  in  the  tinge  of  the  tawny  spots,  in 
the  chain-like  character  of  the  streaks,  and 
in  the  spots  and  blotches  on  the  legs.  It  is 
fonnd  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  in  MezioOf 
Texas,  and  the  south-western  United  States. 
The  head  is  sh(»t,  the  nedc  Icmg  and  thin,  the 
body  slender,  tail  moderate,  and  hair  soft  and 
not  venr  thick.  It  is  called  leopard  and  tiger 
cat  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  rather  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  climbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  ani- 
mals and  birds;  though  active  and  mnscular, 
it  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  gentle  and  playful  in 
captivity,  unless  fed  on  raw  meat  exolumvely ; 
it  is -very  graceful  and  quick  in  its  movements, 
and  when  pursued  takes  to  a  tree ;  it  is  seldom 
seen  on  the  open  plains,  preferring  woods  and 
thickets.  From  its  small  size,  it  is  little  to  be 
feared  by  the  herdsman;  but  from  the  beauty 
of  tiie  akin,  which  is  worth  about  $2,  it  is 
always  killed  when  an  opportuni^  occurs.  In 
the  linked  ocelot  {F,  eatenata,  H.  Smith),  by 
many  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  iast| 
the  markings  are  more  lengthened,  the  ground 
o<^or  more  reddish,  and  the  body  and  limbs 
stouter.  The  long-tailed  ocelot  (F,  macroura, 
Keuwied)  is  oft;en  ffrayish  tawny  yellow,  paler 
below,  with  irregular  nnenclosed  longituoinal 
markings  on  the  body ;  of  a  total  length  of  44 
inches,  the  tail  forms  abont  19.  and  is  semi- 
annula^ed,  black  at  the  tip.  Another  allied 
species,  inhabiting,  like  all  the  above,  Sonth 
America,  is'the  margay  {F,  tt^rtrnt,  linn.) ;  it 
is  18  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches ;  the 
color  is  tawnr  yellow,  with  black  lines  and 
bands  upcm  the  head,  neck,  and  throat;  the 
open  spots  of  the  body  endose  a  reddish  centre, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  black  line ;  the  limba 
are  spotted  and  the  tdl  ringed  with  black. 

OOHRA.    SeeOsiKA. 

OCHRE,  earthy  oxide  of  iron  employed 
with  oil  as  a  paint  When  obtained  as  a  na- 
tive product  it  is  intermixed  with  argillaceous 
er  calcaieeua  earth;  and  it  is  also  prepared 
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by  the.  4eooim|K>akioii  and  (nddatkni  of :  pjrir- 
tonft  ores.  Deposits  of  it  are  produced  about 
^ringa  that  flow  from  rookj  bods  which  oon** 
tain  iron  pyrites  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  color  oi  the  material  varies  with  the  de- 
greo  of  oxidation  of  the  inm,  and  may  foe 
ohaaged  by  beat  from  yellow  to  brown  and 
red..  The  earthy  matters  present  also  affect 
its  color,  and  these  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
rmnoved  by  washing,  the  beavy  segments  re« 
maining  behind.  For  the  .finer  varieties  of 
ochre  ^ese  sediments  are  gronnd  in  mills. 
Ochres  are  sold  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
coarser  sorts  are  sometimes  known  as  stone 
ochres.  A  kind  from  the  Persian  golf  is  called 
Indian  red.  There  are  also  the  Spanish  brown, 
a  yellow  variety  known  as  the  Erenob  ochre, 
the  Oxford  and  Koman  ochres  of  brownish 
▼ellow  colors,  and  others  distinguished  merely 
by  the  names  of  their  colors.  Dr.  Thomson 
states  that  the  term  ochre  is  applied  to  native 
oxides  of  cerium,. molybdenum,  lead,  timgsten, 
chromium,  and  uranium. 

OOHTEBLONT,  Sn  David,  a  British  sen- 
eraL  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1758,  died 
in  India,  July  15, 1825.  At  the  a^e  of  18  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  company, 
became  lieutenant  in  1778,  and  rose  through 
tiie  intervening  grades  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant^oolonel  in  1808.  After  the  conolnsion  of 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1808-^4, he, was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  AUahabad, 
in  1812  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1814  mijor* 
generaL  In  the  K^aulese  war  he  cantured 
tiie  almost  inaccessible  fbrtress  of  Hallown, 
and,  receiving  the  chief  command,  brought 
the  war  to  a  close  in  March,  1816»  For  his 
services  ha  was  made  knight  commander  of 
the  bath,  was  created  a  biironet,  and  reoeiv* 
ed  from  the  East  India  company  a  pension  of 
£1,000  per  annum.  In  1817  he  also  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houseaof  parliament  for  his 
oondaot  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  and,  after  hav•^ 
ing  served  in  various  x)ther.  important  postsu 
was  i^ointed  in  1822  resident  and  politioai 
agent  at  Rdpootana. 

OOELE  Y,  Simon:,  an  English  orientalist,  bom 
in  Exeter  in  1678,  died  in  Swavesey.  0am* 
bridgeshhre,  Apg.  9.  1720.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen^s  coDege,  Osmbridge,  in  1705  was  pre* 
•anted  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey,  and  in  1711 
chosen  pro&ssor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  <tf 
Oambridge.  His  princh>al  work,  compiled  from 
Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford, 
was  a  "ffistory  of  the  Saracens"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1708r*18).  He  dates  the  2d  volume  from  Oam* 
bridge  castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt.  This  work,  has  a  high  r^utation,  and 
has  been  often  rei^iiited.  A  good  edition  of 
it  is  published  m  Bohn's  '<  Standard  library'' 
CLonaon,  1848).  His  other  works  are:  Intnh 
auetio  aa  Lingtuu  Orientals  (1706);  "Historv 
of  the  Present  Jews  throughout  the  World,*' 
translated  from  the  Italian  <tf  the  Jewish  acholar 
Leo  Modena  (1707);  **The  Improvement  of 
Haman  Beason,  exhibited  in  the  Li&  of  Bsi 


Bba  Tokdhaa,''  from  the  AmUc  (1906)$  ^'ia 
Account  of  South-West  Barbaiy"  (ITIS);  nl 
a  new  translation  from  the  Arable  fermm  «f 
the  second  "Apodyphal  Bo<^  of  fiidn^ 
(1716). 

,  001CUIX3I3;  a  river  of  Georgia,  aboik  9M 
m.  long,  formed  by  8  brancbei,  the  fM^ 
Yellow,  and  Ulco&nhachee,  whic^  riie  is  the 
N.  part  of  the  state  and  unite  at  the  &  eoner 
of  Newton  CO.  Itflowsina&aE^^imkin 
^  toward  its  tenninatitm,  when  -U  fvim 
round  in  a  curve  to  the  N.  }<.  K  and  joimfte 
Oconee  at  the  S.  extremi^of  MontgemerjM^ 
where  tJie  two  form  the  Aitamaha.  ItreMhi 
the  Little  Oemulgee,  ita  prindpil  kfinteT; 
about  10  m.  from  its  mouth.  ItbasTigaUeftc 
steamboats  of  Hght  draufj^t  to  HaeoB,  ^Nn 
there  is  a  fall  aifording  mat  water  powtt. 

OOONEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  whiehriMii 
Hall  CO.,  m  the  K.  S.  part  of  Oie  itetSiiBl 
flows  in  a  S.  a  £.  direoQ<m  until  iU  iaselin 
with  the  Oomnlgee  to  form  the  Altaiiifiba.  Ik 
total  length  is  wbovX  250  m.,  and  it  isasfigriili 
for  small  steamers  to  IfiUedgeriUe^  100  bl 
above  its  mouth. 

'  O'OONNELL,  D^inxL,  an  Iridi  entoi^Hh 
tician,  and  agitator,  bom  at  Osrheii,  BMrCft- 
hirdveen,  oounty  of  Kerry,  Aug.  6^  177S,fied 
in  Genoa,  May  16,  1847.  He  was  tin  dM 
son  of  Morgan  O'Oonndl,  a  Oathohetistli' 
man  whose  funily  was  of  very  aaofoBt  mk 
rem>eotable  standing  m  the  soirth  of  Irelad, 
ana  who  HvBd  in  se^uaioB  on  a  small  Mk 
amid  the  romantio  wilds  of  Kerry.  A  m 
<dd  hedge  schoolmaster  named  Darid  Miio^ 
tanght  Daniel  the  alphabet,  and  at  tbeistflf 
18  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  schoci  at  Be&floB, 
Long  island,  near  Oove^  or  (^neeaiBtoirn  wits 
now  called.  Here  he  remained  abool  s!«r 
without  giving  much  indieatlou  of  ispoor 
talents,  a^  in  1791  was  sent  to  ^  Jw 
college  of  St.Chner  in  France.  Theprisopil 
of  tlds  mstitution  wrote  of  him  at  ihe«di(if 
ayear:  ^^Ineverwassomuchmist^ttiiBy 
life  as  I  shall  be,  unless  he  be  destined  ti>iiil» 
a  remarkable  figure  in  society."  In  iSUbfAs^- 
ing  year  O^Oonnell  spent  a  short  tiaei^tti 
English  college  of  Douay ;.  but  the  entiiM^ 
of  the  reign  of  terror  oompdlbg  hintilH^ 
France,  he  returned  home,  and  in  1794«Btvn 
himself  as  student  of  law  a^  Iinet^Vh)i»^ 
p^al  laws  against  Oatholics  haringbMO  <» 
whatmodifieddorihg  his  alMwnoe,  sad  tkj^F 
profession  having  been  tiirown  cpento  pemM 
of  that  creed.  Four  years  aftyyirdbgw* 
called  to  the  bar,  and  aocm  became  divlnS"^ 
ed  as  a  briUiaat  and  suoeesiial  adroeita  ^ 
k^t  aloof  from  politics  at  this  tes,  mm 
no  synmathy  with  the  violent  rev^MWT 
spirit  of  the  period,  which  ifi  fret  throi^ 
his  life  he  opposed,  in  aOoordSBca  viA  b> 
well  known  saying  that  ''he  would  «m^ 
no  sodal  ameUonmcm  at  the  cort  cf  a  ibv* 
dropofbbod."  ffis  first  political  qM»^ 
made  atDublki,  Jan.  18, 1800,  stameetogtf 
Oatholics  held  to  petitlim  ag^KVt  tbs  piiVM 
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ItgUative  onion  between  Grett  Britiiin  and 
Imand;  the  meeting  was  broken  up  bj  the 
inteirention  of  the  miHtarj.  From  this  period 
dates  the  eommenoement  of  his  career  as  a 
public  agitator.  In  1803  he  married  his  cousin 
Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  0'Ck>nnell  of  Trale«s 
and  in  a  few  years  was  in  good  practice  and 
had  gained  a  high  repntation  as  a  barrister. 
He  now  became  gradually  absorbed  in  politics, 
and  was  soon  the  admowledged  leader  of  po- 
litical reform  in  Ireland.  He  dcTOted  himself 
with  sQiprising  force  and  energy  to  the  Oatho- 
Ho  question  as  it  was  called,  that  is  to  say,  the 
question  of  the  daims  of  the  Roman  Oatholics 
of  Ireland  to  political  equalky  with  Protestants. 
Alluding  to  this  period  of  his  life  in  a  pamphlet 
pnUished  in  1848,  he  says:  *^For  more  than 
80  years  before  emancipation,  the  burden  of 
the  cause  was  thrown  upon  me.  I  had  to  ar- 
range the  meetings,  to  prepvce  the  resolutions, 
to  tonish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  ex- 
amine tiie  case  of  each  person  complainii)|p  of 
practical  grierances,  to  rouse  the  torpi£  to 
animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  yiolent 
and  the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
l»«aker8  ci  the  law,  to  guard  against  multiplied 
treachery,  and  at  all  times  to  oppose  at  every 
peril  the  powerful  and  mnltitucunous  enemies 
of  the  cause.  At  that  period,  and  for  more 
than  80  years,  there  was  no  day  that  I  did  not 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much 
more,  to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  that  without  receiving  or  allowing  the 
offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for  the  personsl 
expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the 
cause  itselt"^  la  1815  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  havhig 
in  one  of  hb  speeches  applied  the  term  "beff- 

ely"  to  the  corooration  of  Dublin,  was  chal- 
^  by  Mr.  D^Esterre,  a  member  of  the  city 
government  A  duel  ensued,  and  D^Esterre 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  ultimately  died. 
For  this  event  he  ever  afterward  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  never  again  accepted  or 
offclred  a  challenge.  In  1888  the  agitation  of 
the  Boman  Oathouc  emancipation  bul  reached 
Hs  greatest  height  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  association.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr. 
O^Oonnell  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
aentaticm  of  the  counts  of  Glare  in  parliament, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  nu^ority.  On  pro- 
oeeding  to  take  his  sei^  he  refused  as  a  Roman 
Oi^oho  to  take  the  test  oaths  which  had  been 
firamed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
tiioee  who  held  his  £dth.  His  firm  attitude  on 
this  point  commanded  general  attention,  and 
led  to  protracted  and  animated  discussions  both 
in  parliament  and  before  the  neople.  The  agiU- 
tion  in  Ireland,  under  his  skilfm  guidance,  rose 
to  such  a  formidable  height  that  at  length  the 
great  leaders  of  the  conservi^ve  and  Protestant 
party,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  duke  of  WelUnff- 
ton,  became  alarmed  and  resolved  to  concede 
eoiandpation  to  the  Catholics.  Parliament 
met  Feb.  6, 1889;  the  speech  from  the  throne 
recommended  a  final,  equitable,  and  satisftuy 
tory  a^lnstment  of  the  Catholic  claims;  in  the 
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course  of  the  session  the  last  of  the  civil  diaa* 
bilities  to  which  the  Catholics  had  been  so  long 
sublect  were  repealed;  and  in  May  Mr.  COon- 
nell  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  parliament 
He  was  received  by  the  house  wnh  mariced 
coldness,  and  was  boih  disliked  and  feared.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  he  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  audience,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  parlia- 
mentary orators.  In  1880  he  declhied  tiie  re- 
presentation for  Clare,  and  was  elected  by 
his  native  county  of  Kerry.  8ubsequentiy  he 
represented  Dublin  from  1882  to  June,  1885, 
and  again  in  1887.  In  the  latter  part  of  1885 
he  was  elected  for  Kilkenny,  and  in  1841  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  the  same  year  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin.  To  keep  alive  the  n>irit 
and  activity  of  his  followers,  which  seemed  liko- 
1^  to  subside  with  the  removal  of  the  Catho- 
lic grievances,  O'ConneU  proclaimed  during  his 
first  year  in  parliament,  that  a  repefd  of  the 
legislative  muon  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice for  the  latter  kingdom.  Though  he  stead- 
fiutlv  maintained  this  position  for  tiie  rest  of 
his  me,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
expectation  that  the  repeal  would  ever  be 
effected,  but  used  the  agitation  of  it  as  a  wea^ 
pon  with  which  to  menace  the  "Rngliali  gov-  ' 
emment  and  coerce  it  into  measures  of  ameli- 
oration. To  compensate  him  for  the  loss  ot 
income  he  had  suffered  by  rellnauicAiing  Ws 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  rewara  his  public 
services,  an  annual  subscription  was  organized 
among  the  Irish  people,  under  the  denomination 
of  *^rent,"  and  paid  to  Mr.  O^Connell,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  involved  him  in  mudi  odIo- 
quy.  In  1842  and  1848  immense  ga^erings,  or 
monster  meetings  as  they  were  called,  were 
held  by  the  repealers  on  the  royal  hill  of  Tara, 
the  duragh  of  Eildare,  the  Ri^  of  MuUagh- 
mast,  and  other  places  renowned  in  Irish  his- 
tory and  in  the  sonss  and  traditions  of  the 
people.  Bome  of  these  assemblages  were 
estimated  at  500,000  persons,  and  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  them  imposmg  in  appearance 
as  well  as  in  numbers.  The  liberator,  as 
CConnell  was  now  famiHarlv  called,  appeared 
at  them,  makins  speeches  of  tiie  most  violent 
and  exdtinff  character,  but  taking  extreme 
care  in  action  to  keep  his  followers  with- 
in the  bounds  of  law.  At  length  he  called  a 
monster  meeting  at  dontarf  near  Dublin  on 
Sunday,  Oct  8, 1848 ;  and  the  preparations  for 
it,  including  a  bodv  of  "rej>eal  cavalry,"  had 
such  a  military  air  that  the  government  tiiought 
it  time  to  interfere.  On  Oct  7  a  proclamation 
was  issued  declaring  the  public  peace  to  be 
endangered  by  these  meetings,  and  warning  all 
persons  to  keep  away  from  Qontarf.  O^Con- 
neU,  who  with  all  his  violence  of  language  was 
ever  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  countermanded 
the  meeting,  imd  tne  people  generate  stayed 
awav.  On  Oct  14  he  was  arrested  oy  oider 
of  the  government,  together  with  his  son  and 
8  of  his  coadjutors,  on  diarges  of  conspiracy, 
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•edition,  and  nnlaiwM  aisemUlDg.  The j  weite 
tried  in  the  following  Febmarr,  and  fonnd 
goilty.  O^Oonnell  was  sentenced  to  impri8<»- 
ment  for  18  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  JS2,000, 
and  was  bonnd  over  to  keep  tiie  peace  tor  7 
rears.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  aeoision  of  the  Iridi  jndges  was 
reyeraed.  This  trial,  however,  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  repeal  association  and  the  repeal 
movement,  thongh  fbr  a  while  the  monster 
meetings  continued  and  the  agitation  for  re- 
peal was  actively  kept  up.  Bat  very  soon  dis* 
sensions  broke  out  between  O^Oonnell  and 
some  of  his  associates  who. formed  the  party 
of  ^*  Tonng  Ireland,"  who  scoffed  at  his  renun- 
ciation of  physical  force  in.seeldng  political  re- 
forms and  were  impatient  for  insurrection  and 
war.  A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  him  in 
1845.  when  it  was  shown  by  a  thorough  and 
carenil  investigation  that,  while  holding  forth 
against  oppression  in  public,  and  drawing  from 
the  contributions  of  the  peasantry  a  princely 
income  on  the  ground  of  his  exertions  in  be- 
half of  their  freedom  and  prosperity,  he  was 
himself  a  middleman,  holding  land  on  low 
leases  from  the  landlord,  and  gidning  profits 
out  of  n  tenantry  in  **a  lost,  wretbheo,  and 
neglected  condition."  He  was  furious  at  the 
exposure^  but  the  facts  were  proved  against 
him.  He  grew  anxious  and  feeble  and  at 
l^igth  ill,  and  had  to  abandon  political  agi- 
tation altoge^er,  to  which  indeea  the  famine 
now  creeping  over  Ireland  put  a  sudden  stop. 
The  distress  of  his  country  painAilly  augment- 
ed hb  own  sufferings,  and  at  length  his  phyd- 
dans  directed  that  newspapers  should  be  k^t 
from  him  and  no  one  admit^  to  his  presence 
who  would  speak  of  Irdand.  Earlv  in  1847 
he  set  outon  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  hoping  to 
die  at  the  holy  ci^  and  under  the  blessing  of 
the  pope.  But  he  sank  too  rapidly  for  this. 
He  was  carried  to  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and 
lastly  to  Qenoa,  whwe  he  died.  At  his  own 
vequest  his  heiurt  was  embalmed  and  carried  to 
Bome,  and  his  body  taken  back  to  Irehmd, 
where  it  received  a  magnificent  foneraL — ^Ali- 
BOD^  the  tory  historian,  who  was  once  examin- 
ed for  8  hours  by  ICr.  O^Oonnell  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  thus  describes 
his  person  and  character:  *^In  i^ypearance  he 
was  striking;  he  would  have  been  remarked 
among  a  mousand.  His  countenance  was 
2ieither  handsome  nor  commanding,  but  it  had 
something  in  it  which  irresistibly  attracted 
the  attention.  Strong  and  square-built,  his 
figure  conveyed  tiie  idea  of  great  personal 
strength ;  quick,  but  evasive,  his  eye  gave  the 
impression  of  Jesuitical  cunning.  He  scarce 
ever  looked  you  in  the  feuse.  In  momers  he 
was,  irhen  he  chose,  extremely  pleasing;  none 
could  exhibit  when  he  desired  it  more  cour- 
tesy, or  was  amore  agreeable  companion ;  and 
none,  ^fien  otherwise  inclined,  could  let  fiy  a 
more  &irfnl  volley  of  vulgar  abuse.  ...  He 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  St 
tnaim  rather  than  ^baL  of  thefreiMh  revolni- 


tion.  Pope  HildeVrand  was  net  ooiadsfokii 
to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see;  PetertbHff- 
mitdid  not  possess  inahi^kerdegreetUst 
of  rousing  and  viol^itly  moring  thegreit  bo^ 
of  the  people.  His  i^iliUes  were  of  s  raj 
high  oraer— no  man  does  sneh  things  wikkoit 
great  powers ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  etft«lp^ 
nor  to  his  achievements.  Far  negoim^Mi^$th 
pra^  was  his  true  characteristic  He  w«kn 
an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  mpreme;  tatbe 
was  neither  more  nor  less.  He  had  leBuriaUe 
talents,  but  no  genins,  and  still  lea  taite«i*> 
finement.  To  great  powers  of  ontoij  bi 
united  a  marvellous  faeulty  for  nefisg  tk 

multitude With  equal  MH^  Iw  li- 

dressed  the  house  of  commoas  inapoverM 
legal  argument,  and  harangued  theeloctoadf 
Clare  in  strains  of  diagraceM  ribsldir;  vK^ 
eqptl  truth  he  in  the  same  breath  caM  tin 
Irish  'the  finest  peasantry  upon  eotii,*  uA 
heaped  opprobrium  upon  the ' stontsdooi^' 
who  had  delivered  Europe,  and  tha  ^bigtt 
Peel '  who  had  endangered  his  own  tei  to 
strike  the  fetters  of  religious  intoknen  k 
£urope."--6ee  the  ''  life  and  8peech«of  Bu- 
iel  O'Oonnell,''  by  his  son  J<^  O'GoiMll, 
M.  P.  (2  vds.,  London,  1846). 

O'CONNOR,  Abtiiub,  a  leader  in  thelnii 
rebellion  of  1796,  bom  in  1768,  died  aorH*^ 
mours,  France.  April  26,  1859.  fie  wis  it 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  became  a  menk 
of  the  Irish  pariiament,  and  made anieA  a 
favor  of  Catholic  emanc^Mktion,  whicn  m  ^ 
fended  his  unde.  Lord  Longnevflto,  thstki^ 
inherited  him.  Dubsequenuy  joining  ^sntod 
Irishmen,  he  became  one  of  their  direetoiy^ 
five,  and  in  1796  was  arrested  on  a  obtni  i< 
high  treascm,  but  was  finaUy  disohaiigei  flv* 
ing  gone  to  France,  he  was  arrested  t/ffk^ 
his  return,  tried,  and  aoqnkted;  butbeiigbeU 
in  detention  he  escaped,  and  tooki^lsiiv* 
dence  in  France.  In  1804  hewasemitd^ 
Napoleon  Ueutenant-general,  and  sabeeqaii^ 
general  of  divisi^m.  Abofit  1809  be  wad 
the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Ooodon^ 
whose  works  he  is  sfdd  to  have  edited.  Be 
published  ''Letters  to  theEari<tf  Osift^^ 
reply  to  Earl  I^tzwilHam's  two  Lettn « 
the  8tate  of  Ireland ''  (1796) ;  ''  Letton  to  Id 
Camden"  (1798) ;  "  The  Present  8titeef  (M 
Britain"  (1804) ;  and,  under  the  aasaaidasie 
of  Condoroet  0'C<mnor,  a  volume  sitiart  fti 
Bourlxms  and  monarchy  in  general  (18tt). 

0»CONNOR,  Fkabous  Edwabd,  aks^  «f 
the  chartists  in  England,  bom  at  I>»ff^^ 
tie,  CO.  Meaih,  Ireland,  in  1796^  died  it^«; 
ting  mU,  near  London,  Aug.  80, 1866.  IvV 
attaching  himself  to  the  radical  psr^,^^ 
in  1882  returned  to  parliament  by  the  eiW 
of  Cork.*  Befilected  in  1885,  he  vaens^ 
on  the  ground  of  disqnaKfioation,  tod  ff^ 
that  time  agitated  the  rights  of  the  lower  cb^ 
es  so  constantly,  hi  publie  addresMssodis  ^ 
Journal  called  the  '« Northern  Star,''  tka^J^ 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  tke  ekiffs 
party,  and  in  1847  was  elected  by  it  to  fiitt* 
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ment'firaiii  Kotdngham.  The  failiire  of  his  ef« 
forts  (see  Chabtism^  produced  an  tmsettled 
state  of  mind ;  and  dnnng  a  ▼isit  to  America, 
insanity  beoame  deu-lj  developed.  While  still 
a  member  of  pariiamenL  he  was  taken  to  a  la- 
natic  asjlom  at  Chiswick.  and  there  remained 
till  within  a  few  da^s  of  nis  death,  a  Jury  find- 
ing, on  an  application  for  a  comniistion  of  la- 
nacj  in  1668,  that  he  had  been  of  unsonnd 
mind  on  and  ^ce  Jan.  16,  1859.  His  inneral 
was  attended  by  an  Immense  ooocoarse  of  his 
admirers. 

OOONTO,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Wis.,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Michigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  mostly 
by  the  Menomonee  river,  and  8.  £.  by  Green 
bay ;  area^  2,268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  1,501. 
It  is  drttned  by  the  Oconto,  Pishtei^  Wolf, 
and  other  rivers,  and  is  covered  with  pine 
forests.  Capital,  Joneses  MilL— The  Oconto 
river  rises  in  the  K.  K  part  of  the  state,  and 
flowing  first  sonthward  and  tlien  eastward,  fiedls 
into  Green  bay. 

OOOSINGO,  a  town  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Chiapas,  65  m.  8.  £.  from  Ciudad  Real;  pop. 
4,000.  It  derives  its  principal  interest  from  a 
aeries  of  extraordinary  aboriginal  monmnents 
in  its  vicinity,  which  closely  resemble  those  of 
Palenqne,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
eontemporaneoQs.  They  have  been  in  part 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  *^  Incidents 
of  Ttayel  in  Central  America,'^  and  by  Capt 
Dnpaix  in  his  report  to  the  Spanidi  crown  on 
the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 

OCTAVE.    See  Musw. 

OCTTAVIA,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Angns- 
tns,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  died  in  11  H.  C. 
She  was  married  to  Clandins  Matcellns,  from 
whom  Julius  CsBsar  was  anxious  to  have  her 
divorced  in  order  that  she  might  be  united  to 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  declined  the  propo- 
Bition,  she  continued  to  live  quietly  with  ner 
bittband  until  his  death  in  41  B.  C.  The  alli- 
anoe  between  Octavius  and  Antony  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  to  the 
latter.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
eastern  expedition,  and  by  her  mediation  ef- 
fected a  recondliaidon  between  him  and  her 
brother  in  86,  when  the  prospect  of  an  open 
rupture  was  imminent.  Antony,  now  unoer- 
taking  an  expedition  against  the  rarthians,  fell 
Again  under  the  influence  of  Cleopatra;  and 
when  hi  85  Ootavia  went  to  the  East  with  re- 
enforcements  of  men  and  money,  he  accepted 
tiie  aid,  but  refbsed  to  meet  her,  requesting 
her  to  return  after  she  had  come  so  &r  as 
Athens.  She  would  not,  however,  en  her  ar» 
rival  home,  take  any  part  against  her  husband, 
but  remained  at  his  house  and  educated  his 
diUdran ;  yet  in  82  Antony  reouited  her  con- 
duct by  sending  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  After 
bis  dei^  in  spite  of  ^e  wrongs  received  ftxmi 
faim,  she  brougit  up  his  diildren  by  Ful via,  uid 
even  those  by  Cleopatra.  Oct8(viahad5  children, 
8  by  Maroellus  and  2  daughters  by  Anton  v ;  from 
the  two  latter  were  descended  the  ^perors 
Caligula,  Clandins,  and  Nero.    She  was  pee> 


sessed  of  great  acoomplishments.  was  virtuooa 
in  an  age  of  Hoentionsness,.  and  was  imiver- 
sally  considered  the  superior  of  Cleopatra  hi 
beauty.  Augustus  erected  an  important  pub- 
lie  building  between  the  circus  Flaminius  and 
the  theatre  of  Maroellus,  whidi  he  named  in 
honor  of  his  sister  Porticus  0<^vis9. 

OCTAVIUS.    SeeAuousTTO. 

OCTOBER  (Lat  oeto,  eight),  the  lOUi  month 
of  the  year.  In  the  Roman  calendar  it  was 
originally  the  8th  month,  whence  its  name, 
which  it  retained  after  the  besinning  of  the 
year  had  been  changed  from  March  to  Janu- 
ary. In  the  Roman  mythology  October  was 
sacred  to  Mars. 

OD  (Sanscrit  eo,  to  blow ;  whence  the  old 
German  wodan,  all-pervading.  Odtn,  the  om- 
niscient deity ;  and  thus  od.  tne  all-pervading 
force),  a  supposed  universal  force  of  nature, 
which  Baron  Karl  von  Reichenbach  claims  to 
have  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations 
commenced  in  1844,  but  which  is  not  recog- 
nized by  sdentifio  men  generally  as  entided  to 
a  nloce  in  established  science.  Without  under- 
taking to  discuss  the  sul^ject,  we  shall  place 
ourselves  on  Reichenbach's  standpoint  while 
describing  his  theory.  Od,  according  to  him, 
pervades  all  nature,  and  is  akin  to  the  great 
phy  deal  forces  of  electricity,  magnetism,  chemi- 
cal affinity,  heat,  liffht,  dec,  and  always  accom- 
panies them,  so  that  wherever  they  are  in 
action  od  is  developed,  and  the  strength  of  its 
most  active  development  is  often  in  proportiMi 
to  tiie  energy  of  their  action.  In  liviuf^  ani- 
mals, in  effervescing  and  fermenting  liquids,  in 
putrefying  substances,  in  magnets,  and  in  gal- 
vanic batteries,  od  is  briskly  generated.  It 
radiates  from  the  generators,  and  its  rays  pass 
through  all  kinds  of  matter,  at  a  speed  of  about 
100  feet  ner  minute,  slower  than  light  and 
more  rapid  than  heat.  As  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  there  is  a  polar  dualism,  so  also 
there  is  in  od ;  it  has  two  poles,  the  positive 
and  negative,  which  keep  company  renwctively 
with  the  electric  and  magnedo  posftive  wbA 
negative  poles.  These  odic  poles  appear  in  all 
organic  substances.  The  human  body  is  od- 
positive  on  the  left  side  and  od-negative  on 
the  right.  Amorphous  substances  are  unipolar 
taken  singly,  but  taken  collectively  they  show 
an  odic  dualism,  those  having  the  strongest 
affinity  for  oxygen  being  od-negative,  and 
oxygen  and  the  substances  having  the  least 
affinity  for  it  being  od-positive.  This  gradation 
of  amorphous  bodies  from  od-negative  to  od- 
positive  Is  called  the  od-ohemical  order,  and  is 
round  to  correq)ond  with  the  electro-chemical 
order  established  by  Berzeliua.  The  odic  radi- 
ation can  be  felt  aid  seen  by  certain  persons 
ddled  sensitives,  who  have  a  peculiar  nervous 
susceptibility;  while  the  mi|}ority  of  mankind, 
oallea  non-sensitives,  are  entirely  insensible 
to  the  odic  influences  and  imf^essions.  Odie 
sensitiveness  has  many  symptoms,  among  which 
are  liability  to  somnambulism,  ci^Mdmity  of 
being  magnetised,  inabiliQr  to  sleep  on  the  left 
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Me  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  dislike  of 
strong  yellow  colors,  fondness  for  bine  as  op- 
posed to  yellow,  dislike  of  crowds  and  dose 
rooms,  and  dislike  of  fktty  and  fondness  for 
BonriuL  Tictoals.  The  meeting  of  like  odic 
poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  to  the 
soositiye.  while  an  agreeable  sensation  follows 
^e  pairmg  of  nnlike  poles.  The  points  of 
qnartz  crystals  and  the  north  poles  of  magnets 
send  out  strong  emanations  of  poritive  od,  and 
canse  a  cool  and  agreeable  feeling  to  the  sensi- 
tive left  hjmd ;  while  tiie  base  of  the  crystal 
and  tiie  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  being  od- 
negative,  cause  a  lukewarm  and  disagreeable 
sensation  to  that  hand.  The  sensations  caused 
by  these  opposite  poles  are  the  reverse  on  the 
positive  right  hand.  The  odic  emanation  is 
felt  by  the  touch  as  though  it  were  a  breath ; 
and  it  b  also  seen  in  the  dark  by  the  sensitive, 
but  not  in  the  light  The  odic  rays  are  per- 
ceived like  a  luminous  vapor,  and  substances 
which  generate  od  glow  with  their  own  od- 
light,  and  appear  as  if  incandescent  or  semi- 
transparent  The  od-llght,  like  solar  light,  has 
a  spectrum ;  the  rays  of  positive  od  are  blue, 
those  of  negative  od  yellow.  These  different 
colors  are  seen  by  sensitives  in  the  odic  emana- 
tions from  the  opposite  poles  of  crystals,  mag- 
nets, tiie  human  body,  &c.  The  earu  is  strongly 
odic,  bdng  od-ne^^ve  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  od-positive  in  the  southern.  If  a 
strong  bar  magnet  be  set  upright  a  stream  of  od 
will  aSrise  from  it,  and  be  distinctly  visible  in  the 
dark  to  sensitives.  If  a  circular  iron  plate  be 
fastened  horizontally  on  top  of  the  bar,  an  odic 
rainbow  will  encircle  the  plate,  caused  by  the 
radiation  of  the  odic  light  ftom  its  circumfer- 
ence. The  color  will  be  blue  in  the  north ; 
green  in  the  north-west;  yellowish  green  in 
me  west ;  yellow,  orange,  and  red  in  the  south ; 
grayish  red  and  -gray  in  the  east,  changinff 
agtan  to  blue  in  the  north.  The  causes  of 
many  singular  phenomena  not  hitiierto  under- 
stood are  explained  by  the  odic  theonr.  The 
reason  why  many  persons  cannot  sleep  on 
thebr  left  sides  (in  the  northern  hemisphere)  b 
because  the  northern  pole  of  the  earth,  being 
od-nesative,  causes  a  disagreeable  feeUng  to 
tiie  od-negative  left  side.  Similar  influences 
ffovem  the  occasional  dislike  of  vellow  and 
fondness  for  blue.  The  discomfort  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  a  person  looking  over 
our  shoulders  arises  from  the  pairing  of  like 
poles.  The  ghosts  seen  in  grave  yards  are 
the  odic  emanations  arising  from  putrefying 
corpses  on  fresh  graves,  and  seen  at  night  bv 
sensitives.  Motion  of  all  kinds  develops  od, 
and  the  flowing  of  water  underground  may  by 
that  means  be  felt  by  sensitives ;  and  here  is  the 
ieeret  of  the  water  finders,  whose  divining  rod, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  moves 
only  when  tiie  o^o  influence  of  the  flowing 
water  b  felt  in  the  sensitives^  feet  and  legs. 
Od  b  the  agent  or  force  by  which  mesmerism 
or  animal  magnetism  operates;  and  all  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  belong  within  the  domain 


ofod.  Od  b  a  universal  force.  IfeaiMrianli 
<mly  its  application  to  influence  the  inimil 
frame  in  a  peculiar  way.  Among  the  moK 
important  phenomena  of  odb  iofliienoe  as  ex- 
erted on  the  human  body  are  sonmtmbofin 
and  cramp,  which  are  two  oi^K)8ite  itatei  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  former  being  entinlj 
and  the  latter  chiefly  confined  to  lenddve 
persons.  SomnambuBsm  b  an  od-neptne 
state ;  cramp,  od-positive.  In  hi^  lenstim 
the  former  can  be  created  by  a  few  downviri 
passes  of  the  hand  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  body ;  the  latter  by  a  few  upward  ptmi 
— Such  are  the  main  phenomena  of  od  m  set 
forth  in  Reichenbaoh^s  works,  the  ddef  of 
which  are  ''The  Dynamics  of  Magnetic* 
(translated  into  En^^iish  by  Dr.  Aditmnier), 
'*  The  Odic-Maffuetic  Letters,''  and  **  TheSeuh 
tive  Man  and  his  Relation  to  Od.** 

ODD  FELLOWS,  Ikdbfekdxot  Oran  or, 
a  secret  charitable  society  existing  chiefly  ia 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stttei.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  association  has  been  ascribed  by  Hoe 
writers  to  very  remote  periods  and  celebnted 
personages.  According  to  one  aocoont,  it  vy 
known  among  the  Goths,  Huns,  tnd  odwr 
northern  nations  in  the  4th  centnry;  was  es- 
tablished in  Spdn  in  the  5th  centin7,inFbrah 
gal  in  the  6th,  and  in  France  in  the  18th;  loi 
was  carried  from  France  to  England  by '^ 
De  Neville  and  other  knights,  who  formed 
there  a  '4oyal  grand  lodge  of  honor,"  wind 
in  the  18th  century  was  changed  into  the  or 
der  of  odd  fellows.  Other  writers,  yel  mm 
fandftil,  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  Bma  sol- 
diers in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  its  nime  to  tis 
emperor  Titus,  who  is  alleged  to  have  aM 
them  odd  fellows  from  their  nngnlaritj.  ^ 
another  class  of 'writers^  uudous  to  mtke  mn 
of  the  greatest  possible  antiquity,  seoribe  tin 
origin  of  the  order  to  Adam;  and  an  emUea 

grocured  from  an  English  lodge  in  186^  y^ 
1  possession  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  IM 
States,  represents  the  fiitiier  of  msnkind  in  tbs 
act  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  lodge.  1^ 
fables,  however,  have  been  totallr  disetrdsd 
of  late  years  by  the  anthorities  of  the  orte, 
and  have  been  pronounced  absurd  bythegnod 
lodge  of  the  United  States.  lU  tnie  hiifeoiys 
the  following.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Itt 
century  lodges  or  societies  of  meobinios  tfd 
laborers  existed  in  London,  caDhig  thenssl^ 
''  Ancient  and  Honorable  Loyal  Odd  Fdlofs. 
Their  meetings  were  for  convirial  porpoMJ 
and  were  generally  held  in  taverns.  ftj» 
came  the  custom  for  each  member  once  i««^ 
to  contribute  a  penny  to  form  a  '^^jjj 
relief  of  the  poor  among  them,  and  eipeoii^ 
defiray  burial  expenses,  and  to  proride  ftr  v«- 
ows  and  orphans.  In  1788  James  Mootgoo^ 
wrote  for  a  London  lodge  of  this  sort  a  ya|^ 
current  in  the  lodges  of  the  order,  begisBiBg: 

Where  fHenddiin,  1oT«,  Hid  trath  tbooBl 
AmoBf  ft  bead  of  brotheiiL 
On  the'extension  of  the  order  to  lifwpoo!  ftj 
lodges  united  in  a  general  system  m»er  tM 
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me  of  the  "Union  Order  of  Odd  Feflows,'* 
having  London  as  its  seat  of  government.  The 
institution  rapidly  spread  to  other  English 
cities,  and  in  1809  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
form it  and  to  abolish  its  oonvivial  character. 
This  innoYation  was  opposed  by  the  mfgoritjr, 
and  in  1818  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  re- 
form was  held  at  Manchester,  when  several 
lodges  seceded  A*om  the  nnion  order  and  formed 
the  "  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows."  In 
1825  a  central  standing  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  Manchester  to  ^vem  the  order  in  the 
interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  grand  lodge 
>r  national  movable  committee,  as  it  is  term^ 
[)ia8eDsions  arose  which  led  to  seoesdons,  but 
;he  "Manchester  Fnitj"  remains  to  this  day 
Jie  main  body  of  British  odd  fellows,  and 
lumbers  about  500,000  members  in  its  lodges. 
Md  fellowship  in  the  United  States  owes  its 
ntrodnction  to  Thomas  Wildey,  an  Englishman, 
i  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  with  4  others  insti- 
uted  at  Baltimore,  April  26, 1810,  Washington 
odge  No.  1,  which  soon  afterward  procui^  a 
h^ter  from  the  Manchester  unity  as  the  grand 
odge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States. — 
lie  organization  of  ^e  order  bears  a  general 
esemblance  to  that  of  tlie  free  masons.  The 
•rimary  body  is  the  subordinate  lodge,  which 
erives  its  power  from  a  charter  granted  by 
be  grand  lodge,  and  must  comprise  at  least  5 
lembers,  who  must  be  males  of  21  years  of 
ge  or  upward.  They  make  their  own  laws 
od  manage  their  own  pecuniary  affairs,  require 
aes  from  their  members  to  the  amount  gener- 
Uj  of  tnum  $4  to  $10  a  year,  pay  to  the  sick 
weekly  allowance,  and  assign  a  stated  sum  for 
le  banal  ezpensefof  amember  or  a  member^s 
Ife.  A  member  may  withdraw  at  any  time 
d  application,  and  by  paying  up  all  arrearages, 
ther  to  unite  with  any  other  lodge,  or  entirely 
om  Uie  order.  In  due  season  i^r  initiation 
Q  noA] 
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rder  by  paying  certain  sums.  These  degrees, 
L  the  order  m  which  they  are  given,  are 
irmed :  1,  the  white  degree ;  2,  the  covenant 
igree;  8,  the  royal  blue  degree;  4,  the  re- 
embranee  degree;  5,  the  scarlet  degree, 
lere  is  beside  the  degree  of  Rebekah,  or  la- 
ss' degree,  which  was  instituted  by  the  grand 
dge  of  the  United  States  in  Sept  1851,  and 
conferred  on  members  of  the  scarlet  degree 
d  on  their  wives.  The  ofScers  of  a  subordi- 
te  lodge  are  the  noble  grand,  who  presides, 
e  vice  grand,  the  treasurer,  and  the  penna- 
nt and  recording  secretaries.  The  treasurer 
d  the  permanent  secretaries  are  elected  an- 
ally, the  others  for  6  months.  A  person 
lo  has  filled  the  ofSce  of  noble  grand  for  6 
>ntha  is  thereafter  styled  past  grand,  and  a 
3cial  degree  exists  to  which  tliey  alone  are 
gible.     The  grand  lodge  of  a  state  is  formed 

past  grands  not  fewer  than  5  in  number, 
o  g^rand  lodge  derives  a  revenue  fi^m  fees 

charters,  dispensations,  and  a  percentage  on 
>  revenues  of  subordinate  lodges.   Its  presid- 


ay  i^ply  for  and  receive  certificates  en- 
l  him  to  receive  the  first  5  degrees  of  the 


ing  officer  is  the  grand  master,  who  is  elected 
annuallv.  The  grand  lodge  of  the  United 
States  IS  composed  of  representatives  elected 
biennially  by  tne  state  grand  lodges.  Its  presid- 
ing officer  is  the  grand  sire,  who  must  also  be 
a  past  grand  master  of  a  state  lodge. — ^There  is 
also  within  these  lodges  a  separate  institution 
called  the  grand  encampment,  whose  mem- 
bers are  termed  patrianms.  Those  only  are 
eligible  who  have  received  the  scarlet  degree 
in  the  surbordinate  lodges.  Superior  to  the 
encampments  there  is  in  each  state  a  grand  en- 
campment. The  elective  officers  of  an  encamp- 
ment are  a  chief  patriarch,  who  presides,  a  high 
priest,  a  senior  warden,  a  scribe,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  junior  warden.  Grand  encampments  are 
composed  of  all  past  chief  patriarchs  in  their 

iurisdiction,  and  in  some  states  also  .of  past 
igh  priests.  The  officers  of  a  grand  encamp- 
ment are  the  most  worthy  grand  patriarch, 
most  excellent  grand  high  priest,  right  worthy 
grand  senior  warden,  right  worthy  grand  ju- 
nior warden,  grand  scribe,  grand  treasurer,  and 
grand  representative. — ^In  1860,  according  to 
tiie  official  returns,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  8,548  lodges  and  178,818  members. 
The  amount  paid  for  relief  in  that  year  was 
$548,746.95,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes 
$72,450.95 ;  and  the  total  amount  for  80  years 
is  $8,478,528.41. 

ODE  (Gr.  ttdi;,  a  song),  a  lyrical  poem  of  an 
elevated  character,  composed  under  circum- 
stances of  mental  excitement,  poetic  exalta- 
tion, or  other  intellectual  emotion.  The  Greeks  / 
called  every  short  poem  intended  to  be  suns 
or  accompanied  by  instruments  an  ode.  Of 
antique  odes,  those  of  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
Horace  have  affbrded  the  most  prominent 
modeb  to  modem  writers;  and  the  Pindaric 
ode  has  proved  tiie  parent  of  countiess  varieties 
of  so  called  irregular  odes,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Greeks  admitted  an  absolute  license 
of  metre  in  poems  of  this  description.  The 
odes  of  Pindar,  however,  as  well  as  the  elabo- 
rate choruses  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  are  con- 
structed on  a  scheme  of  metrical  regularity,  not 
less  perfect  than  that  discernible  in  the  fig- 
ments of  Alcsdus,  Simonides,  and  Sappho,  and 
the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  Horace. 

ODENSE,  a  seaport  town  of  Denmark,  cap- 
ital of  the  idand  of  Ffinen,  situated  on  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
about  a  nule  from  the  town,  86  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Copenhagen ;  pop.  in  1651, 11,122.  It  is 
a  prosperous  trading  town,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est places  in  Denmark.  Its  cathedral,  founded 
in  1080,  and  completed  in  1801,  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  Danish  kings.  The  town  has 
breweries,  distilleries,  founderies,  and  woollen 
mills.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odin, 
whose  grave  is  pointed  out  in  a  place  1  of  a 
mile  N.  of  the  town. 

ODENWALD,  a  mountain  redon  of  Qer- 
many  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  lying  between  the 
river  Neckar,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Schwarzwald,  and  the  Main,  whidi  separates 
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it  from  Spessart  It  inohidds  the  sonrcee  of 
▼arioiis  BQiall  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  N'eokar, 
and  Main.  Tha  Bergstrasse,  or  mountain  road, 
on  which  are  ^e  towns  of  Langen,  Darm8t4idt2 
andBensheim^paasesalongitsW.  border;  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  district  there  are  many 
interesting  rains  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
highest  mountain  of  the  Odenwala  is  the  Katz« 
enbuokel,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  tfnd  among  the  other  summits  are 
Felsberg,  Malohen,  Oelberg,  and  Eaiserstuhl. 

ODEON  (Gr.  wdfcoy),  a  species  of  public 
building  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  contests  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
mudc,  and  occadonally  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  philosophical  disputations,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  in  its  general  plan  it 
was  not  unlike  the  theatre,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  served  as  a  place  of  rehearsal  for  the 
choruses,  previous  to  tneir  public  performances 
in  the  theatre.  Hence  it  was  smaller  than  the 
latter  l>uilding,  and  was  roofed  over  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  sound.  The  earliest 
structure  of  tiie  kind  was  that  erected  by  Peri- 
cles at  the  base  of  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  acropolis 
in  Athens,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  theatre.  It  was  burned  at  the  capture  of 
the  dty  by  SyUa,  and  restored  by  Ariobarzanes 
n.,  king  of  Oappadooia.  Athens  contained 
two  other  odeons,  one  of  which  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  Pnyx ;  the  other, 
a  magnificent  building,  capable  of  containing 
8,000  persons,  was  erected  by  Herodes  Atticus 
under  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  acropolis,  where 
its  ruins  are  still  visible.  Oorinth,  Messene, 
Smyrna,  and  many  other  cities  of  Qreece  and 
its  colcmies  also  possessed  buildings  of  this 
class,  some  of  which  were  little  inferior  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  to  those  of  Athens.  The 
first  odeon  in  Rome  was  built  by  Domitian,  and 
his  example  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
followed  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
modem  times  the  term  odeon  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  buildings  devoted  to  dramatic  or  lyrical 
performances,  or  to  purely  musical  entertdn- 
ments,  as  the  odeon  in  Paris,  and  that  in  Mu- 
idch,  which  is  used  as  a  concert  room. 

ODER  (anc  Viadru$)y  a  river  of  (Germany, 
rising  in  Moravia,  about  14  m.  K  N.  E.  from 
(Mmtltz,  990  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
flowing  through  Prussian  Sileda  and  Branden- 
burg in  a  tortuous  but  generally  N.  W.  course 
to  Oderberg,  where  it  changes  its  direction  to 
N.  £.  and  flows  through  Pomerania  and  the 
Grosses  Haff  into  the  Baltic  Its  whole  course 
is  about  650  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about 
400  m.  to  Breslau  for  vessels  of  50  tons,  and 
for  smaller  craft  to  Ratibor,  about  100  m.  far- 
ther. The  chief  tributaries  from  the  right  are 
the  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and  Wartha,  and  from 
the  left  the  Oppa,  SOesian  Neisse.  Wdtritz, 
Eatzbach,  Bober,  and  Bohemian  Neisse.  The 
^ef  towns  on  its  banks  are  Ratibor,  Eosel, 
Oppeln,  Brieg,  Bredau,  Glogau,  Frankfort, 
Ktistrin,  and  Stettin.  It  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 


ODESCALGEO,  die  name  of  aiwUe  iuStf 
of  Rome,  the  moat  diMngidshed  of  whoa  in 
the  following.  L  BsmtMrrro.  (SMbvocm 
XI.)  IL  lllso  Abtorio,  cousin  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Como  about  1620,  died  inKoon  ia 
1 670.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  and  after  lui 
cousin's  promotion  went  to  Rcmie  to  retide;  bok 
he  reftised  all  honors  and  prefermoiUt  tod  de* 
voted  himself  to  woriss  of  duurity.  Obterri^g 
that,  though  there  were  so  many  hospiUk  io 
Rome,  destitute  strangers  were  obliged  to  fia 
the  night  in  the  porches  of  the  ohurohestDd  in- 
der  the  porticos  of  the  palaces,  he  toned  \m 
own  house  into  a  hospital  in  1656,  and  reeeked 
there  the  poor  and  the  destitute  of  til  nstkHui 
He  subsequently  bought  some  a^isoent  hons^ 
and  enlaqg^  his  hospital,  untU  it  coDtamed 
1.000  beds.  He  frequently  went  throng  tU 
city  in  the  evening  in  search  of  the  houdea, 
whom  ITe  conveyed  to  this  hospitid.  At  bis 
death  he  bequeathed  all  bis  property  to  h^  aod 
Innocent  XL  not  long  aiterwW  enlarged  it  to 
the  capacity  of  8,000  beds.  It  is  now  kievi 
as  the  hospital  of  St.  Gallus.  m.  Toiaun, 
a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1691  Hir- 
ing been  appointed  almoner  of  Innocent  XL, 
he  sought  opportunities  to  do  good  with  Us 
own  revenues,  as  well  as  with  thoae  of  the 
pope.  *  Among  the  poor  and  destitBte,  vhe 
were  congregated  at  the  hospital  ol  St.  GsDa^ 
were  many  childr^i  for  whom  he  deterDined 
to  erect  an  a^lum,  where  they  might  be  tao^ 
to  read,  and  learn  some  trade  or  employiniDt 
He  beffan  with  88  children,  and  throoj^dM 
liberahty  of  the  pope  the  numb^  was  aooa  n- 
creased  to  70,  most  of  them  street  boji  td 
runaways.  In  1686  he  lidd  the  foandatioaof 
a  large  hospital,  which  he  named  San  MicbeU, 
to  be  occupied  solely  by  vagrant  haji,  aid 
those  who  were  in  the  way  of  temntadoo.  h 
this  hospital  they  were  to  be  edneated  a& 
taught  the  weaver's  trade.  At  his  death  he  kft 
considerable  fhnds  for  its  ftirther  endowneflt 
In  1696  an  almshouse  founded  in  1560,  and  m 
orphan  ai^lum  founded  in  1S82,  were  vuUi 
with  this  establishment  by  Innocent  UL,  tod 
there  were  added  to  it  in  1708  a  refomatorj 
fbr  boys  convicted  of  crimes,  in  1786  a  fea^ 
penitents'  refhge,  and  in  1790  an  asjlnm  ftr 
young  girls  exposed  to  danger  from  the  loa  a 
parents  or  guardians. — ^The  character  of  tbi 
nimily  seems  not  to  have  been  dianged  br^ 
lapse  of  years,  for  in  1816  an  indosmal  school 
fbr  poor  girls  above  12  years  of  age,  caBed  ibe 
conservatory  of  the  Virgin  of  Sorrow,  v«» 
founded  at  Rome  by  a  Oardinal  Odeaeakhl 

ODESSA,  a  ditf  and  se^ort  of  Sa>^ 
Russia,  in  the  government  or  Ohenon,  oa  tM 
shore  of  abay  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  theWa* 
sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  riven  Diuei^ 
and  Dnieper,  90  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Cberij 
about  800  m.  8.  W.  ftom  Moscow,  and  ^ 
m.  N.  from  Constantinople ;  lat  46*  19^  IS 
long.  80*  44'  E. ;  p<».  fii  1857,  107,«W.  U 
stands  upon  a  broaa  plateau  about  ^^^ 
above  the  sea^to  whion  it  desoends  alB«» 
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pirpBBcKflnliily ;  tad  tho  town  6^>^lllnHT^icl^tf 
wUK  the  beaoh  by  a  wide  stairway  oompoted  of 
900  atepa.  In  the  roar  the  platean  spreads  out 
into  vast  stapes  almost  desUtute  of  vegetation, 
from  whieh  in  smnmer  dense  clonds  of  dust 
are  Uown.  The  streets  are  wide  and  laid  ont 
at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  squares 
well  planted  witii  trees;  but  the  streets  are 
maeaoamixed  and  not  paved,  and  are  covered 
with  either  dust  or  mud.  The  town  is  en- 
closed by  *  wall,  and  is  defended  bv  a  fort  at 
the  8.  £.  extremity,  and  by  several  batteries 
along  the  shore;  snd  the  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  harbor  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
barracks.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  £. 
winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  an  inner 
harbor  doable  of  accommodating  800  vessels 
at  the  qnays  has  been  formed  by  3  moles.  The 
boulevard,  running  along  the  shore,  is  lined 
with  many  handsome  edinces,  and  ornamented 
by  several  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  bronxe  statue  of  the  duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  French  hniffri  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  czar  and  was  governor  from  1808  to 
1814,  and  materially  imposed  the  ^>pearance 
and  commercial  prosperity  <^  the  town.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  other 
ohurenes,  government  house,  admiralty,  cus- 
tom house,  hospital,  exchange,  museum,  opera 
house,  and  theatre.  The  houses  are  generally 
wdl  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone.  There 
are  numerous  schooLi,  a  college,  2  public  and 
several  circulating  libraries,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, and  a  mnseum  for  South  Russian  anti- 
quities founded  in  1825.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally considered  healthy.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer, however,  is  very  greeXy  and  in  winter  the 
port  is  generally  closed  by  ice  for  about  2 
months.  Good  water  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
the  surrounding  country,  with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  shore,  being  an  arid 
■teppe.  The  town  is  supplied  from  extensive 
roeervoirs  with  water  conveyed  by  an  aque* 
doct  about  20  m.,  artesian  wells  having  been 
rank  600  feet  without  success.  There  are 
but  few  manufactures,  but  Odessa  is  for  most 
things  a  free  port,  and  a  very  extensive  trade 
la  earned  on.  The  aoil  of  the  districts  border- 
ing the  steppes  in  the  interior,  particularly  on 
the  N.  sioe,  is  exceedingly  productive,  and 
yields  large  crops  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  eiroorted  through 
Odessa  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
GreatBritain.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  I860, 
there  were  exported  6,697,765  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,M5,M1  of  maise,  2,056,288  of  rye,  8,871,888 
of  oata,  2,969,851  of  barley,  and  1,070,000  of 
liaseed,  beside  comtiderable  quantities  of  peas. 
beans,  and  rape  seed,  47,060  cwt.  of  taUow,  and 
•7,€88  cwt.  oif  wooL  Daring  the  same  period 
tiie  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  $10,897,« 
061,  the  principal  Items  of  which  were  mann- 
Ihetared  goods,  porter,  oil,  fruit,  and  machinery. 
The  number  of  sailiog  vessels  that  arrived  was 
1,876,  most  of  which  were  under  the  Aus- 
trian flag,  and  next  in  succession  the  British| 


flardfaian,  and  Greek.  Steaqdera  plv  fron 
Odessa  to  the  ports  on  the  Danube  and  in  Uie 
Crimea,  Oherson,  Constantinople,  and  England* 
The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  races,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Russians,  Oreeks.  Jews,  and  6er> 
mans ;  and  the  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  handa 
of  Italians,  English,  French,  and  Armenians. — 
The  origin  of  Odessa  is  of  very  modem  date. 
In  1792  Catharine  IL  sele<^ed  the  site,  which 
was  then  only  occupied  by  a  f^w  houses,  and 
called  £ho4|a-bey.  She  changed  the  name  to 
Odessus,  which  ntis  dnee  he&k  Italianized  into 
Odessa.  The  town  was  founded  in  1794,  and 
several  regiments  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing public  works,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  c(Misiderable  progress  was  made.  Alexan- 
der L  continued  the  work,  and  reduced  the  im- 
port and  export  duties.  In  1817  the  i>ort  was 
opened,  and  the  inhabitants  declared  free  trcm 
taxes  for  80  years.  In  consequence  of  the  fori 
of  Odessa  having  fired  upon  a  British  steamer 
under  a  flaff  of  truce  durinff  the  Crimean  war.  a 
French  and  English  squadron  bombarded  tne 
place  on  April  22, 1854;  but  the  fire  was  di- 
rected chieny  against  the  batteries  and  the  ves- 
seb  in  the  harbor.  In  the  following  month  the 
British  steam  frigate  Tiger  ran  aground  in  the 
night  during  a  fog,  and  was  fired  on  by  the 
Russians,  and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  The 
railroad  which  connects  St  retersburg  with 
Moscow  is  to  be  continued  to  Odessa. 

ODEVAERE,  Josbphus  Diomrsius,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  bom  in  Bruges,  Oct.  2, 1778,  died 
in  Brussels  in  Feb.  1880.  He  studied  painting 
in  the  academy  of  Bruges,  and  subsequently 
under  Suv^  and  David  in  Paris.  In  1804  he 
obtsined  the  great  jvize  of  the  French  acad- 
emy of  painting  for  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
Phodon,  with  a  pension  to  study  at  Rome, 
whiiher  he  went  in  1805,  and  remained  about 
7  years.  In  1814  he  settled  in  Brussels,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  ^^  Peace 
of  Utrecht*'  and  *'  Battie  of  Waterloo*'  brought 
him  into  considerable  popularity ;  and  the  lat- 
ter picture,  with  others  of  his  works,  was  ex« 
hibited  in  many  of  the  Netherlandish  prov- 
inces during  1817  and  1818.  About  this  time 
he  acted  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands  to  recover  the  paintings  taken  from 
the  national  collections  to  Paris.  Some  of  his 
pictures  are  of  great  size.  He  was  esteemed 
the  best  modem  Flemish  painter  of  history. 

ODILON  BARROT.    See  Babbot. 

ODIN,  or  Woonr,  the  principal  deity  of 
Scandinavian  mytholofff.  Ho  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  north  ^  Europe  as  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  the  world,  and  the  god  of 
war.  He  is  known  in  the  sagas  by  more  than 
100  tities,  derived  from  his  various  attributes 
and  from  the  countries  in  which  he  was  ao* 
knowledged.  He  is  represented  with  a  raven 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  the  one  Husin 
(Mind),  and  the  other  Munnin  (Memory),  who 
whispered  into  either  ear  all  they  had  seen 
mod  neard  in  their  flight  aroupd  the  world. 
Hia  wife,  Frigga,  was  next  in  rank  among  tha 
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Soandinavian  datties ;  and  among  tlieir  obildren 
Thor  and  Baldor  were  of  most  importanoe  and 
interest 

ODIN,  a  legendary  Asiatic  ohieftain^  the  sup- 
posed archetype  of  uie  Scandinavian  god  of  the 
same  name.  According  to  tradition,  he  flour- 
ished in  the  Ist  centorj  fi.  0.,  and  was  an  ally  of 
liithridates  the  Great  in  the  war  against  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  driyen  by  the  Roman  conqueror 
m>m  his  territory  upon  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  where  he  began  his  conquests 
and  founded  his  religion.  He  paased  next  into 
the  Oimbrian  peninsula,  overran  the  whole  of 
modem  Denmark,  and  built  a  city  bearing  his 
name  (Odense)  in  the  island  of  Ftlnen.  Other 
regions  of  the  Baltic  came  in  turn  under  his 
sway,  and  he  was  soon  the  recognized  mon- 
arch of  the  North.  He  established  himself  in 
Sweden,  and  built  his  capital  Sigtuna  on  Lake 
ICaelar,  near  Stockholm.  Ruins  of  temples  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  this  interesting  old  town, 
which  bears  one  of  the  many  titles  (Sigge) 
of  the  founder.  After  he  had  reigned  many 
years,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he 
summoned  his  warriors,  and  informed  them 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  to  Scythia  to 
be  present  at  the  banquet  offered  him  by  other 
gods.  So  saying,  he  inflicted  upon  his  breast  9 
wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  left  orders 
thalf  the  body,  which  he  should  leave  to  them 
in  Sweden,  should  be  burned.  This  great 
Scandinavian  myth  has  left  impressions  in  tiie 
north  of  Europe,  which  time  and  all  the  civil- 
ization of  Christianity  have  not  been  able  to 
efface.  At  the  present  day,  in  many  districts, 
whenever  unusual  sounds  are  heurd  in  the 
night,  the  peasants  will  say  Odin  walks  there. 
They  call  the  wintry  sighing  of  the  forest  the 
wild  hunt  of  Odin.  ^*  Go  to  Odin"  is  a  common 
malediction.  The  hero  was  especially  vener- 
ated as  the  inventor  of  runes.  His  armies  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Suiones  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  nations  whom  he  found  in  possession 
of  Sweden  were  the  tribes  of  Goths,  who  had 
in  like  manner  previously  overrun  the  country. 
— Several  other  Odins  of  l^ter  date  are  men- 
tioned in  Scandinavian  tradition. 

ODOACER,  commonly  called  king  of  the 
Heruli,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  498.  He  was  the  son  of  Edecon, 
a  minister  of  Attila  and  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
Scyrri.  Odoaoer  led  a  wandering  life  in 
Pannonia  and  Noricum,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  western 
empire,  and  speedily  rose  to  high  command. 
After  the  abaication  of  Nepos,  and  the  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  throne  of  Romulus, 
called  in  derision  Augustulus,  the  barbarians 
demanded  as  a  reward  for  their  services  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy.  When  ttus 
was  reftised,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for 
their  leader,  who  drove  Orestes,  the  father  of 
Augustulus,  to  Pavia,  stormed  that  city,  and 
eompelled  Augustulus  to  abdicate  his  crown 
(476).  By  this  act  an  end  was  put  to  the 
western  empire,  inasmuch  as  Odoaoer,  though 


styled  king  of  Italy,  never  assumed  the  pvfli 
or  the  titles  of  Ccesar  and  Augutot,  wii  m 
no  coins  struck  in  his  name.  But,  poMin^ 
the  supreme  authori^,  he  mled  the  eoontiy 
mildly,  enforced  the  laws,  and  protected  ik 
frontiers  from  the  barbarians  of  Gtol  and 
Germany.  Although  an  Arian,  he  did  not 
molest  the  church.  The  Roman  ponenaa 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  ooeii, 
he  ceded  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Tisgoftk 
Crossing  the  Adriatic,  he  subdued  the  proiiM 
of  Dalmatia ;  crossing  the  Alps,  he  defetted 
Fava,  the  king  of  the  Rugians,  and  broo^ 
him  and  a  vast  number  of  caj^ves  to  Mj. 
At  length  Theodoric,  leader  of  the  Ostntgodu^ 
descended  from  the  Julian  Ah>s,  and  ddbted 
Odoacer  near  Aquilda,  took  Veroaa,  ud  di- 
feated  a  second  army  encamped  on  the  bub 
of  the  Adige.  Odoaoer  retu^ed  to  BafCDBi, 
and  for  8  years  held  out  a^^ainst  his  rivil,  Uit 
finally  capitulated  on  condition  of  mliDgwitk 
equal  authority  with  Theodorio  o^er  Mj, 
Omj  a  few  days  had  passed,  howerer,  whei 
Odoaoer  was  killed  by  the  order  of  his  moakf 
and  his  troops  massacred. 

ODOMETER  (Gr.  odof,  a  road,  tad  pa^ 
a  measure),  an  instrument  for  detenninmgtki 
distances  passed  over  in  travelling,  alBoknon 
as  pedometer,  perambulator,  d^  It  b  mde 
in  various  forms,  adapted  either  for  the  nn  of 
pedestrians  or  to  be  attached  to  wheeb  ipe- 
cially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  or  totbe 
wheels  of  carriages.  Odometers  of  the  litttf 
class  were  employed  by  the  ancient  Bonnie 
as  iq)pears  from  tiie  mention  made  of  om  ad- 
apted for  a  carriage  by  Yitruvins  in  liislOtk 
book.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  in  ■» 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  attempt  made  in  Fnacd 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  mtfidiaa  was  hf 
running  one  of  these  instruments  over  the  road 
between  Paris  and  Amiena.  (See  Easxij  Hm 
principle  upon  which  this  kind  of  odomeUrB 
constructed  is  the  recording  by  a  fneehiBial 
contrivance  the  number  of  revolatioot  <tf  a 
wheel  (it  may  be  one  of  thoae  belonging  to  tbi 
carriage)  in  passing  from  one  place  to  aaote 
By  mdtiplying  this  number  by  the  nmDteraf 
feet  and  inches  that  make  the  circiuBfiRBfia 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  ia  at  onee  gins. 
The  iq)paratus  for  recording  the  rerolatieQis 
a  simple  train  of  wheels  and  index  ^oioadai 
with  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  placed  in  vifv 
of  the  person  in  the  carriaee.  Sndi  ttJJ|' 
strument  should  give  tolerably  correct  re«» 
upon  level  roads ;  but  where  the  •"^•J*? 
very  uneven,  the  actual  distance  mnst  be  vm 
increased  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  tM 
slopes.  On  account  of  the  fiidli^  aB^?* 
pmtj  of  its  work,  it  is  much  einpl<^J«i® 
the  surveys  of  counties  and  towns,  *«■• 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  important,  and  ipoa 
the  U.  S.  coast  survey  it  ia  also  used  forfl^ 
inff  up  the  details  of  roada,  &c.  In  one  fon> 
it  IS  a  wheel  of  2  feet  7i  inches  diameter,  aed 
8  feet  8  inches  circumference,  markingone'N 
in  two  revolutions.    This  is  attached  to  slofll 
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kaadto  0  J  wbioh  a  person  walking  pnsbes  it 
forward.  Near  the  end  of  the  hanole  is  the 
box  containing  the  index  nnder  a  glass  coyer. 
It  is  made  to  point  the  number  of  miles  and 
rods  travelled  over,  or  anj  other  measures  of 
distance.-^The  form  of  odometer  carried  bj 
pedestrians,  and  designed  for  recording  the 
nnmber  of  steps,  is  generally  called  a  pedome- 
ter. It  resembles  a  watch  in  size  ana  shape, 
and  maj  be  worn  in  the  vest  pocket  Its  ma- 
chinerj  is  so  constructed  that  bj  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  bodj  with  each  step  a  lever 
is  made  to  vibrate,  which  moves  the  index 
hand  connected  with  it  In  London  odometers 
have  been  contrived  for  hacknev  carriages  to 
serve  for  the  proprietors  or  for  the  passengers 
as  checks  upon  the  distance  travellea.  Bj  one 
form  of  this  apparatus,  patented  in  1861,  the 
box  containing  the  train  of  wheels  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  is  provided  with  two 
dials,  one  of  which  is  outside  for  the  use  of  the 
passenger  or  driver,  and  the  oth%*  inside  for 
the  protection  of  the  proprietor  and  accessible 
onlv  to  him. 

O'DONNELL,  Leopold,  count  of  Lucena  and 
dnke  of  Tetuan,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  states- 
man, bom  in  1808.  He  is  descended  from  an 
Irish  fomily  of  considerable  importance  under 
the  later  Stuarts,  which  after  the  battle  of  the 
Bojne  emigrated  to  Austria.  Several  of  its 
members  became  distinguished  in  the  imperial 
service,  and  one  of  them,  finding  his  waj  to 
Spain,  founded  there  a  Spanish  branch  of  the 
fiunil  J.  Leopold  ODonnell,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  is  a  son  of  a  Spanish  general  of  some 
reputation  in  Uie  early^art  of  Uie  present  cen- 
torj,  under  whose  influence  he  entered  the 
armj,  and  before  the  age  of  25  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel.  The  Oarlistwar,  in  which  he 
sided  with  the  joung  queen,  first  brought  him 
prominently  into  nonce;  and  for  his  services  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Lucena  he  was  created 
eoont  of  Lucena,  and  received  from  Espartero 
the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  and  the 
oominand  of  the  army  of  the  centre.  He  subse- 
qnentlv  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Uhriatina,  with  whom,  upon  the  elevation  of 
Xspartero  to  the  regency,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  reftige  in  France.  In  1841  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Spain  upon  pledging  his 
foalty  to  the  estaUished  ffovemment;  but  he 
flfanost  immediately  joined  the-  revolutionists 
who  were  endeavoring  to  overthrow  Espartero. 
Defeated  at  Pampeluna,  he  again  took  reftige 
in  France,  whence,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Espartero  in  1848,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  persevering  efforts  against 
the  regent  by  being  appointed  captain-general 
of  Cuba,  where  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  a 
fortune.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  busied 
himself  again  with  political  intrigues,  and,  upon 
threatening  to  exert  his  influence  against  the 
government,  was  appointed  by  Narvaez  di- 
rector-general of  the  in&ntry,  which  office  he 
retained  until  1851,  when  the  Jealou^  of  Nar- 
1  hia  dismissal    He  again  Joined  tha 


opposition,  and  during  the  succeeding  Sartoriva 
ministry  became  so  deeply  implicated  against 
the  court  and  Queen  Christina,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  1854  he  was  proscribed  and 
obliged  to  conceal  himself.  In  «fune  he  headed 
a  revolt,  was  defeated  in  Yicalbaro,  took  refoge 
in  Andalusia,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
moment  sided  with  the  progretUta  party  and 
issued  a  manifesto,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  the  constitution  of  1887,  the  emancipation 
of  Queen  Isabella,  the  peipetual  banishment 
of  the  queen  mother,  the  amelioration  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  elections  and  the  press,  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  and  other  popular  measures. 
At  this  crisis  Espartero  was  invited  by  the 
queen  to  form  a  ministry ;  he  accepted,  and  in 
company  with  O'Donnell  made  a  triumphal 
entry  hito  Madrid  on  Julv  29.  O'Donnell  soon 
after  received  the  portfolio  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  was  appointed  a  marshal  But  he 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  liberal  measures 

Sroposed  by  Espartero,  and  to  his  efforts  the 
ismissal  of  that  minister  in  July,  185€,  ia 
mdnly  ascribed.  He  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  inaugurated  his  admin- 
istration by  declaring  Spain  under  martial  law, 
closing  the  cortes,  abolishing  the  national  guard, 
and  by  other  absolute  measures.  Insurrections 
followed,  which,  however,  were  generally  sup- 
pressed ;  but  Narvaez  having  successftilly  plot- 
ted against  him,  he  was,  ii^  Oct.  1856,  obliged 
to  retire  from  office.  Be  returned  to  power 
again  in  1858,  and  in  1859  held  the  double  po- 
sition of  prime  minister  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  in  Mo- 
rocco. (See  MoBOcco.)  For  his  services  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  created  duke  of  Tetuan. 
He  is  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  and  of  an 
aspect  said  to  be  more  Insh  than  Spanish. 
ODTSSET.  See  Homxb. 
CECOLAMPADIUS,  or  Oxxoxjocpad,  Johak- 
Kss,  the  Grtecized  name  of  Johann  Haus- 
schein,  but  whose  real  name,  according  to  re- 
cent investigations,  was  Hussgen  or  Heussgen, 
a  Ckrman  reformer,  bom  in  Weinsberg,  Swa- 
bia,  in  1488,  died  in  Basel,  Nov.  24,1581.  His 
fother  was  a  merchant,  and  at  first  intended 
him  for  the  same  career.  But  his  mother 
"  desired  to  consecrate  her  only  son  to  learn- 
ing and  to  God,"  and  he  himself  was  averse  to 
business,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  He 
entered  the  univerrity  of  Heidelberg  at  IS 
years  of  age,  went  thence  to  Bologna  to  study 
Jurisprudence,  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied  theology.    He  was  afterward 

Stor  to  the  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  and 
en  held  a  benefice  founded  by  his  parents, 
but  rengned  both  fonctions  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  theological  studies  at  Tabinffcn  and 
at  Stuttgart  He  had  already  while  In  Hei- 
delberg formed  a  friendship  with  Cspito,  the 
preacher  and  reformer,  and  through  him  with 
krasmus,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent 
admiration.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time 
with  great  success  in  Weinsberg,  he  was 
in  1615  invited  to  Basel,  and  while   there 
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assiBted  Eraamns  in  bis  "Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament"  Abont  the  end  of  1618  he 
was  invhed  to  Angsbnrg.  He  found  the  city 
excited  by  a  recent  conference  between  Luther 
and  the  papal  legate.  Obl^^  to  choose  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  declared  for  Lather.  A 
violent  dispute  ensued,  and  being  constitution- 
ally timid,  and  wanting  as  he  tiiooght  in  the 
qualities  which  make  a  sucoessfbl  minister,  he 
retured  in  1620  to  a  convent  oi  the  monks  of 
St.  Bridget,  near  Augsburg.  But  here  his  posi^ 
tion  was.  still  more  uncomfortable.  He  stood 
at  this  time  midway  between  Luther  and  Rome, 
desiring  a  "certain  purified  Catholicism,"  but 
was  indining  more  and  more  toward  the  side  of 
Luther.  He  left  the  convent,  after  having  been 
there  nearly  two  years,  and  took  reftige  in  the 
castle  of  Ebemburg,  where  for  a  time  he  was 
preacher  to  Francis  of  Seckingen.  In  1622  he 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  became  curate  of  St. 
Martinis,  and  subsequently  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, drawing  large  audiences  whenever  he 
preached  or  lectured.  He  led  the  discussion 
at  the  conference  in  Baden,  in  1626,  against 
Eck,  and  was  distinguished  there  for  his  mild- 
ness and  ability.  In  Jan.  1628,  he  attended  a 
conference  in  Bern.  His  mother  dying  soon 
after  his  return,  he  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
having  written  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  some  years  before.  He  married  Wili- 
brandis,  daughter  of  a  knight  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian ;  which  gave  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark of  Erasmus :  "Luther's  affair  is  called  a 
tragedy,  but  I  maintain  it  is  a  comedy,  fbr  each 
act  of  the  drama  ends  in  a  wedding."  He  sup- 
ported Zwingli  in  his  dispute  with  Luther  re- 
specting the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  published  a  treatise  entitled  De  Vero  Intel- 
Uctu  Verborum  Djmini :  Hoc  ett  Oorptu  meum'^ 
(1626),  in  which  he  maintained  the  word  eor^ 
ptu  to  be  only  symbolical.  He  took  the  same 
ground  at  the  celebrated  conference  at  Marburg 
fa  1629,  where  with  Zwingli  he  disputed  against 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Although  Luther 
differed  so  much  from  him,  (Eoolampadius  was 
one  of  the  few  among  his  opponents  whom  he 
sdll  loved.  On  the  death  of  Zwingli  he  was 
invited  to  Zdrich  to  take  his  place ;  but  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  great  reformer,  Mardi 
26,  1626,  he  complained  of  being  a  perpetum 
9<uetudinariu9,  and  died  soon  afterward.  His 
name  stood  second  only  to  that  of  Zwingli,  and 
he  was  called  the  Melanchthon  of  Switzerland. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  a  patriarchal 
presence,  taking  more  delight  in  studies  and 
spiritual  exercises  than  in  active  intercourse 
with  the  world,  into  which  he  was  drawn  oidy 
by  the  command  of  his  conscience  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  tunes.  His  widow  became  the 
wife  of  Oapito,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Buoer.  His  principal  works  are:  Annotati&ne$ 
in  €hnmn;  Bxegemata  in  Librum  Job;  Comr 
mmUariorum  in  Buiam  Ubri  $ex;  De  IHtu  Pm^ 
ehali;  and  Quod  non  iit  onero$a  ChfritUatm 
Oo^fetiio.  His  life  was  written  by  Hess  (Ztl- 
rich,  1791),  and  by  Herzog  (Basel,  184d). 


(EOUMENIOAL  COUNCIL   SesOovM. 

(EDEMA.  (Gr.  otdrnM^  frcxn  (mSm,  to  nrdi), 
a  swelling  ooci^onea  by  tiie  infiUration  of  m- 
rum  into  the  areolar  ti&sne  of  a  portion  of  tU 
body.  The  limits  between  (edema  and  aoassiQi 
are  not  very  strictly  defined,  being  those  fd^ 
gree  merely.  Anasarca,  arising  fit>m  disease  of 
the  heart  or  kidneys,  commences  with  (Bdeni, 
which  as  it  becomes  geoeral  assomes  thenapd 
of  anasarca.  Any  thing  which  interferes  vifli 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  a  pari  nuf 
produce  csdema;  thus  in  pregnant  women  Ik 
pressure  of  the  uterine  tumor  upon  the  mt 
veins  within  the  iU>dom6n,  may  oaase  ceona 
of  the  lower  eztremitiee;  and  the  same  rwik 
follows  in  feeble  persona  the  ImigmaiiiieDaBea 
of  the  upri^t  positioQ,  the  blood  hsTiDg  to  re- 
turn against  the  force  of  gravity.  Obfitentiofi 
of  any  of  the  large  venous  trunks  bj  adhesTe 
inflanunation  is  followed  by  cedema  <^  the  parti 
whose  blood  was  returned  by  the  oUitented 
trunk;  tiius  phlegmasia  dol^is is cansedbj is- 
flammation  and  fugging  up  of  thefeiDonlor 
iliac  veins.  The  pressure  of  an  aaeiffian  « 
other  tumor  within  the  chest,  upon  the  Tecs 
cava  or  vena  innominata,  mi^  prodoee  odstsa 
of  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  iq>p6r  mK^ 
the  body.  Paralyzed  limbs  freqaendy  beooDS 
oedematous  from  the  venous  ciroolatioD  as 
longer  being  aided  by  the  contractioB  of  tk 
muscles  of  tiie  part  Certain  conditiooa  of  tbi 
blood,  su<^  as  occur  in  chlorosis  and  scnrvr, 
are  fiavorable  to  the  oconrrence  of  (sdema.  u 
all  these  instances  the  cedema  is  of  spaBre 
kind;  but  the  same  symptom  ooconvaist* 
tendant  on  some  forms  oi  inflammatioa^ 
ticularly  a  variety  of  erydpelas,  hence  tenisd 
oedematous  erysipelas.  In  all  instonoes  ««• 
ma  is  dmply  a  symptom  produced  hj  cmw 
causes,  and  is  to  be  treated  according  tow 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  TwoTaricOflia 
oedema,  that  of  the  glottis  and  that  of  thelsB^ 
from  their  importance  arising  i^txn  thenatoi* 
of  the  organs  affected,  deserve  qieoialma)ti<a 
—(Edema  of  the  glottis  may  occur  froo^ 
sure  to  cold  and  moisture,  as  a  conseqnesee  of 
tonnllitis  and  other  affections,  the  inflamn^ 
extending  to  the  larynx,  or  in  theoowaeaw- 
rious  diseases,  as  er3rsipdaa,  typhoid  ^^^^r^ 
The  patient  isooascious  of  an  increaMng^P^ 
ment  m  his  respiration,  and  of  a  seDsea^no* 
ture  abont  the  larynx.  There  is  a  dry  hj«* 
cough  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  with  fits  or  lO' 
focation,  whUe  the  voice  is  boane,  ^^^''(f^ 
and  finally  extinet  Inspiration  is  F*^^!^ 
and  difficult,  while  expiration  is  o^V^f^ 
unaffected.  Sometimes,  but  not  invarisU7,a«n 
is  soreness  of  the  throat  and  di£Boalt7  of  svu* 
lowina.  The  pulse,  at  first  unaffect4  »  "!J 
diffiddty  of  breathing  increases  becomes  »•)» 
and  frequent,  and  the  body  is  bathed  in  pwjj- 
ration.  Death  from  suffocation  sometiiBesttfei 


place  a  few  hours  after  the  conunenceoent « 
the  attack.    On  post  mortem  examinatie" 
ceUolar  tissue  underneath  the  moooos  i 


the  attack.  On  postmortem  examination  ths 
celhilar  tissue  underneath  the  moooos  ^ 
brane  liiUng  the  glottis  is  found  infiltrated  19 
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,  nirrowhig  the  c^Midiig  of  the  glottis 
and  having  *  sort  of  yalTolar  aotion  in  ii^ira- 
tl<HL  When  violent  the  disease  rarel  j  leaves 
much  time  for  treatment.  SdiOnlein  of  Beriin 
first  sQggested  the  operation  in  Europe,  and 
Dr.  J.  0.  Peters  in  America.  Bnt  Dr.  Gnrdon 
Bock  of  New  Toric  was  the  first  to  carry  it 
into  eff^t,  and  has  relieved  nnmerons  cases  of 
this  affection  by.  lucking  the  oedematons  mn- 
cons  membrane,  and  thus  giving  exit  to  the  ef* 
ftised  semm  which  is  the  oaose  of  the  difficnlt  j. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  devised  a  peculiar  nar- 
row probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fore  finger 
of  the  left  hand  being  carried  boldly  down  to 
the  laryngeal  opening  and  pre«sed  upon  this  as 
a  guide,  several  minute  incisions  are  made  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis.  When  Dr. 
Buok*s  operation  does  not  succeed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tracheotomy. — (Edema  of  the 
lnn|8  occurs  in  heart  disease  as  a  consequence 
of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  Uie  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  in  albuminuria  (see  Aiauia- 
hubia),  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  in  an»- 
mia,  and  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Its 
symptoms  are  di£Sculty  of  breathing,  in  some 
oases  extreme,  and  a  sensation  of  weight  or 
constriction  in  the  chest.  There  is  teasing 
eough  with  a  watery  and  8<»netime8  viscid  ex- 
pectoration. On  physical  examination  the  per- 
OQssion  note  is  but  slightly  affected;  auscid- 
tation  gives  a  smooth,  moist,  fine,  sub-crepitant 
rhonchus.  The  treatment,  when  treatment  is 
necessanr,  is  that  ofgenend  dropsy. 

OEDEKBURG  (anug,  Saprony),  a  town  of 
W.  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  near  Neusiedler  lake,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Vienna  and  Cilly  railway,  87  m.  8.  8.  E.  fh>m 
Vienna;  popi  15,000,  chieflv Germans.  It  is 
neatly  built,  and  has  several  fine  churches,  both 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  colleges  of  both  creeds, 
convents,  hospitals,  barracks,  a  military  acad- 
'^my,  a  theatre,  and  a  curious  watch  tower 
which  anciently  formed  part  of  its  fortifica- 
tions. It  has  manu&ctures  of  cotton,  woollen, 
Ae.^  and  an  active  trade  in  wine. 

CSDIPn8,  a  mythological  kinff  of  Thebes, 
whose  life  formed  a  &vorite  subject  for  the 
tragic  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  the 
eommon  fi>rm  of  the  legend,  he  was  the  son  of 
Laios,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  An  oracle 
having  informed  Luus  that  he  should  be  killed 
1^  his  son,  no  sooner  was  (Edipns  bom  than 
be  was  exposed  on  Mt  Oitharon  with  his 
fiset  pierced  and  bound  together.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  was  found  by  a  shepherd  and  brought 
to  King  Polybus  of  Corinth,  who  beinff  ehild- 
IflBS  adopted  him  as  his  own  son  and  called  him 
OBdipus  from  his  swollen  feet.  He  grew  up  in 
^norance  of  his  birth,  and  once  betog  taunted 
with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he  consult- 
ad  the  oracle  at  Defa>hi.  IVom  it  he  received 
tbe  answer :  **  Avoia  the  mM  of  thy  country,  or 
tbca  wiH  be  the  murderer  of  thy  &tber  and 
the  husband  of  thy  mother;^'  and  supponng 
OoHnth  was  meant,  he  determined  not  to  re- 
turn.   On  the  road  between  Delphi  and  Daulia 
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he  met  Lito,  and  being  ordered  by  the  char- 
ioteer of  the  latter  to  make  way  an  affray  en- 
sued in  which  he  killed  both  his  father  and  the 
charioteer.  At  this  time  the  si^inx  was  lay- 
ing waste  Thebes,  proposing  a  riddle  to  every 
passer-by,  and  devouring  all  who  were  unable 
to  solve  it;  and  so  great  became  the  devasta- 
tion, that  a  proclamation  was  made  bv  the  The- 
bans,  ofRsring  the  crown  and  the  hand  of  Queen 
Jocasta  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  free 
the  country  firom  the  monster.  (Edipus  un- 
dertook the  task,  and  the  following  riddle  was 
ffivenhim:  ^^  A  being  with  four  feet  has  two 
feet  and  three  feet,  tfid  only  one  voice;  but 
its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is  weak- 
est." This  he  solved,  saying  the  being  was 
man,  who  in  infiuicy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in 
manhood  walks  erect,  and  in  old  age  supporta 
himself  by  a  staff.  The  ^hinx  hereupon  de- 
stroyed herself,  and  (Edipus  obtained'the  crown 
and  married  his  mother,  who  bore  him  two 
SOUS)  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  two  dangh- 
terSj  Antigone  and  Ismene.  A  pestilence  des- 
olatmg  the  land  on  account  of  this  incestuous 
alliance,  tiie  oracle  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
the  murderer  of  Laius;  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  enouncing  a  curse  upon  the  un- 
known crimhial,  and  declaring  him  an  exile. 
(Edipus  was  hereupon  informs  by  the  pro- 
phet Tireslas  that  he  himself  was  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Jocasta  hang- 
ed herself,  and  (Edipus  put  out  his  eves.  After 
thiBy  according  to  one  form  of  tibe  legend, 
(Edipus  was  driven  firom  Thebes  by  his  sons 
and  Creon,  his  brether-in-law,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  his  daughter  Antigone  went  to 
Attica.  According  to  another,  he  became  de^ 
pendent  upon  his  sons,  on  whom  he  imprecated 
a  curse,  praying  to  the  gods  that  there  might 
be  endless  war  between  tiiem,  and  that  they 
might  perish  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other. 
After  &eocles  and  Polynices  had  slain  one 
another,  Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
drove  out  (Edipns,  who  finally  reached  the 
groves  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonus  in  At- 
tica, where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
honor  by  Theseus.  There  he  died,  and  bit 
burial  place  was  concealed  by  the  Eumenides, 
whose  fiavor  he  had  conciliated.  The  Homeric 
account  of  ^e  tradition  is  different  in  several 
particulars.  The  tragedies  founded  upon  this 
legend  which  JBsehyTus  and  Euripides  wrote 
are  now  lost;  but  two  by  Sophocles  remain, 
entitled  (Biipfi$l^frann^§tiA  (Edkntt  C0lcnu$. 
8eneca  also  wrote  one  on  this  subject,  and  in 
modem  times  Corneille  and  Voltaire. 

0EHLEN8CHLAGER,  Aiuh  Gottlob,  a 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist  bom  in  Vesterbro, 
a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  Nov.  14, 1770,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  20,  1860.  His  parents  were 
of  German  extraction,  and  his  fioher,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  schoolmasters  and 
organists  established  in  Erusendorf,  8chleswig, 
entering  the  service  of  Count  Adam  Gottl(A> 
Moltke  (after  whom  the  poet  was  named),  was 
by  the  inflnenoe  of  that  nobleman  appoiirted 
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steward  of  the  royal  palaoa  of  Froderiksbon;^ 
situated  about  2  miles  from  Oopenhagen.  In 
this  boilding  was  passed  the  early  life  of  yoong 
OehlenschlAger,  who  in  his  Brimringer,  a  mi- 
nute antobiography  ooming  down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  career,  has  described  the  impres- 
sion which  the  place,  its  associations  and  sor- 
roondings,  aod  tne  occasional  presence  of  the 
court,  imide  upon  his  boyish  imagination.  At 
12  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Copenhagen,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan to  write  verses  and  even  plays,  which  were 
performed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Frederiks- 
borg  by  himself  and  some  of  his  schoolfellows. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
novels  in  the  Danish  language,  over  which  he 
thereby  obtained  a  remarkable  mastery.  When 
about  18  years  of  age  he  was  possessed  with 
the  desire  of  going  upon  the  stage ;  but  finding 
his  chances  of  success  not  very  encouraging,  he 
relinquished  the  idea,  and  under  the  ii^uenoe 
of  two  young  students,  the  brothers  Oersted, 
who  afterward  gained  distinction  in  the  walks 
of  natural  science  and  Jurisprudence,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  the  university 
of  Oopenhagen.  His  literary  tastes  soon  led 
his  thoughts  into  other  channels,  and  in  1808 
he  ventured  before  the  public  as  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  play  of  ''The  Eve  of  Saint  John," 
which,  with  the  drama  of  ''Aladdin''  published 
soon  afterward,  brought  him  into  considerable 
notice,  and  procured  for  him  in  1806  a  travel- 
ling stipend  from  the  government  Proceed- 
ing at  once  to  Germany,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gk>ethe,  Tieck,  Wieland,  Hegel,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  men,  and  cultivated 
the  language  of  the  country  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  translate 
his  works  as  fast  as  composed  into  German. 
At  Halle  he  wrote  his  "  Hakon  Jarl,**  the  first 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  purely  Scandinavian 
tragedies ;  and  at  Paris,  whither  he  proceeded 
in  1806,  and  where  he  remained  two  years,  he 
produced  "  Palnatoke,"  considered  by  some  his 
masterpiece,  and  "Axel  and  Valborg,"  all  dramas 
<^  powerful  interest,  not  less  on  account  of  their 
national  tone  and  spirit,  than  of  the  vivacity 
and  variety  of  the  action^  and  the  picturesque 
manner  in  which  the  incidents,  thoughts,  and 
manners  of  distant  ages  are  brought  before  the 
reader.  He  next  visited  Italy,  and  while  re- 
siding in  Rome  in  intimate  personal  relations 
with  his  countryman  Thorwaldsen,  he  com- 
posed his  "  Oorreggio,''  an  art  drama  founded 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  painter 
of  Parma,  and  originally  written  in  German. 
It  was  subjected  to  severe  criticisms  from  some 
of  the  author^s  most  illustrious  literary  friends, 
but  became  an  exceedingly  popular  acting  play 
on  the  German  and  Danish  stage.  An  English 
translation  of  it  by  Theodore  Martin  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.  After  about  6  years'  absence 
Oehlenschlager  returned  in  1810  to  Denmark, 
the  first  of  living  Danish  poets,  and  among  ^e 
firsi  of  modem  dramatists.    He  soon  after  ob- 


tained the  professorship  of  Mlbettii  it  fti 
nniverdty  of  Oopenhagen,  was  married,  taj 
commenced  an  active  literary  career,  wUA 
was  continued,  with  few  intenninioBi,  nfl 
the  dose  of  Ms  life.  He  wrote  not  iiMn^ 
dramas,  but  novels,  poems,  trandatioiu,  oi 
a  great  variety  of  miscellanies;  and  as  be  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  became  the  rec^ieot  of 
honors  f^m  his  sovereign  and  oountrToaL 
who  gloried  in  his  literary  repffitatioD,  nd 
from  other  European  nations.  YiatiDg  Sweds 
in  1829  for  the  first  time  in  lus  life,bev« 
welcomed  with  an  extraordinary  oTatioDbjtb 
inhabitants  of  Lund,  in  which  Bishop  Tegw 
and  other  eminent  men  took  part;  ind  nb- 
sequent  visits  made  by  him  to  Korwty  sal 
Sweden  "  were  like  triumphal  prooesdoni  of  i 
sovereign  in  literature."  On  ms  70th  birtUiy 
a  grand  festival  was  given  in  his  honor  is  tk 
royal  diooting  gallery  at  Oopenhagen,  in  vUdk 
the  chief  poets  of  Denmark  nartidpatei  h 
less  than  8  months  afterwara  he  died,  ma- 
tract  from  his  own  tragedy  of  "  Bocntei,'' ii 
which  Socrates  speaks  of  dealh,  haying  it  b 
request  been  read  to  him  during  hii  lait  no- 
ments.  His  foneral  was  attended  bj  V^W 
persons,  including  those  most  eminent  in  ISiair 
ture,  art,  science,  and  the  public  serriee.  Bs 
tragedies,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  reit^  tnH 
in  number,  19  being^  devoted  to  ScandiniTk 
subjects.  Of  the  latter,  in  addition  to  tka 
mentionedjthe  most  striking  are  "Gnotetki 
Great,"  "  The  Varangians  in  Oonitantmo|iik'' 
"  Land  Found  and  Lost,"  illustrating  the  eirly 
voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  Amwioa,  *^DbI)' 
and  "  Tordenskiold."  To  these  mnit  be  aiM 
a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  in  a  H^terTO, 
the  whole  forming  a  series  "  which  for  eita^ 
and  value  no  other  author  of  the  19th  certor; 
can  rival"  His  remaining  works  ai  iBiag» 
tion,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  are  o£  !• 
merit,  the  best  being  the  KordeM  G^ 
("  Gods  of  the  North"),  published  in  181M 
which  he  attempted  with  success  to  colw 
into  one  whole  the  scattered  legeodi  of  tM 
Eddas.  An  English  metrical  trandatioDortikB 
by  W.  E.  Frye  was  published  in  Pfcrisin  IMS. 
Oehlenschlager  also  translated  the  ''IGdsnr 
mer  Night's  Dream"  and  BeakaVs  Sve^ 
dramas  into  Danish,  and  Holberg*s  '*Bio» 
Theatre"  into  German.  Bis  coUeotad  voni 
in  Danish,  indudmg  his  Brindrm^v**^ 
collections,"  an  autobiography,  smooattoti 
vols.;  those  in  German  of  all  kmdstolt  A 
series  of  elaborate  artidee,  by  B.  P.  Oiffi«^ 
his  dramas,  accompanied  by  copons  tnutt- 
tions,  appeared  in  "  Blackwood's  lUg»2»J 
1820-'l.  OehlensohUger  was  a  man  (df» 
purity  of  heart  and  rimplidty  of  eb«i«w» 
and  genial,  childlike  manners.  Self-estMn  vi| 
one  of  his  chief  characteristies;  boti^ 
fr^m  the  fact  that  it  was  grounded  on  a^ 
merit,  he  is  known  to  have  regarded  mm 
only  as  the  medium  throng  which  an  in^ 
tion  from  a  higher  source  spoke,  and  hit  fottq 
as  the  result  of  that  inqyiration. 
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OSBSTED,  Axj>vuiQkST>6Mj  a  Dfinlsh  states- 
nan,  born  in  BndljOping,  in  the  island  of 
Langeland,  Dec.  21,  1778,  oied  in  Oopenhagen, 
Ka7  1,  1860.  He  was  educated  with  hi^ 
brother  Hans  Christian  at  the  nniversitj  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  formed  an  indmacj 
with  Oenlensohlager,  whose  sister  he  snbse- 
qaentlj  married.  In  1799  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in 
Denmark.  After  fiUing  yarions  pnblio  offices, 
he  was  in  1825  appointed  attorney-general,  in 
which  capaoitj  he  drew  np  many  of  the  impor- 
tant ordinances  then  constitating  the  laws  of 
Denmark.  After  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe  of  1880-'l,  he  asdsted  in  framing  the 
constitution  demanded  by  the  provincial  states 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  assembly  of  which  he 
for  several  years  represented  the  king,  as  high 
eommissioner,  with  great  acceptance.  Between 
1841  and  1848  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Danish 
cabinet,  and,  in  Oct  1868,  was  appointed  by 
Frederic  Y H.  prime  minister.  The  reactionary 
character  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  him, 
one  of  which  was  the  right  of  the  ki^g  to  grant 
new  constitutions  to  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
without  consulting  the  diet,  brought  him  into 
sreat  disfkvor,  and  the  chambers  clamored  for 
nis  dismissal.  He  was  sustained  by  the  king ; 
but  after  a  severe  constitutional  struggle  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  Dec.  1854^ 
the  unpopular  ministry  was  dismissed.  Arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  subsequentiy  pre- 
ferred agdnst  Oersted  and  his  colleagues,  who 
were  tried  by  a  commission  composed  of  8 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  {Mveite  reQ, 
and  aa  many  from  the  landthing  or  upper 
house  of  the  diet,  and  acquitted,  the  votes  for 
and  agdnst  their  conviction  being  equally  di- 
vided. He  afterward  lived  in  retirement,  en- 
gaged in  completing  a  work  of  an  autobio- 
graphical character  entitied  **  Fragments  of  the 
Hiiiory  of  my  Life  and  Times,^  of  which  the 
4th  volume  appeared  in  1856.  As  a  jurist  he 
established  a  considerable  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  several  law  treatises,  and  as 
editor  of  three  successive  legal  periodicals. 
He  also  produced  several  works  on  philosophy, 
in  which  he  adhered  to  the  school  of  Hegel. 
Among  his  latest  publications  was  a  work  on 
*'  Scandinavian  Politics  in  Modem  Times''  (8vo., 
Copenhagen,  1857). 

OERSTED,  Haks  Chbistiak,  a  Danish  nat- 
ural philosopher,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  RudUOping,  Aug.  14,  1777,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Itoch  9, 1861.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  dru^ist  in  moderate  circumstances,  whom 
at  the  age  of  12  he  assisted  in  liis  business. 
Possessing  a  fondness  for  the  physical  sciences, 
ha  repaireid  in  1794,  in  company  with  his  bro- 
ther, to  the  uidversi^  of  Copenhagen.  whercL 
pinching  themselves  m  tiie  matter  of  food  ana 
lodging,  they  pursued  their  studies  with  singu^ 
lar  earaestoess.  Hans  Christian,  at  the  same 
lima,  became  imbued  with  the  modem  German 
idliilosophy,  then  first  promulgated  in  the  Dan- 


ish capital  through  the  lectures  of  Steffena, 
and  competed  successftiDy  for  the  university 
prize  medal  on  the  sutject  of  the  **  Limits  of 
roetry  and  Prose."  In  1799  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  presenting  for  the  ^occasion  hia 
**  Architectomcs  of  Natural  Metaphyrica,^  in 
which  were  embodied  the  fhdts  of  a  patient 
study  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  of  their  higher 
relations  as  the  products  of  reason.  In  1800 
he  took  charge  of  an  apothecarv's  sho]).  and, 
devoting  his  attention  to  galvanism,  made  im- 
portant discoveries  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  acids  during  the  production  of  aalvMiie 
electricity.  He  waa  one  of  the  first  to  show  the 
opposite  conditions  of  the  poles  of  the  galvanie 
battery,  and  that  acids  and  alkalies  are  pro- 
duced in  proportion  aa  they  neubtOize  each 
other.  In  1801-'8  he  studied  and  travelled  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and. upon  re- 
turning to  Copenhagen  lectured  on  electricity 
tAd  the  cognate  sciences.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on 
«' Acids  and  Bases**  in  Gehlen's  '"Journal,"  and 
produced  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  Ger- 
man and  Danish,  a  selection  from  whidi,  show- 
ing the  poetico-philoeophical  tendency  of  hia 
mind,  has  been  reproduced  in  English  by  the 
Misses  Homer,  under  the  titie  of  *'  The  Soul  In 
Nature,  with  Supplementary  Contributions.** 
In  1806  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  ''Manual  of 
Mechanical  Physics."  In  1818  he  reviiAted 
Germany,  and  at  the  sugsrestion  of  Niebuhr 
published  at  Berlin  a  wcSk  tending  to  show 
the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forceS| 
which  is  considered  to  have  unfolded  the  germ 
of  his  subsequent  discoverv  in  electro-msgnet- 
ism.  The  latter  was  made  in  the  winter  of 
1819~*20,  while  Oersted  was  engaged  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  connection  of  msgnetism  and 
electricity.  He  was  lecturing  one  day  to  a 
class  of  advanced  students,  when  it  occurred 
to  him,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  which  he  had  long  been  meditating^ 
to  place  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence 
of  a  wire  uniting  the  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery 
in  a  state  of  activity.  He  tried  the  experiment 
upon  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  needle  tend- 
ed to  tum  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  electro-magnetism,  or 
the  relation  of  electricity  and  magnetism  aa 
mutually  productive  of  ^ach  other,  snd  as  evi- 
dences of  a  common  source'  of  power.  IVa- 
vious  to  this  time  the  identity  of  msffuetism 
and  electricity  had  only  been  suspected.  For 
several  months  Oersted  prosecuted  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  in  July,  1820,  pro- 
mulgated his  discovery  in  a  Latin  tract  entitied 
BnSrimenta  eirca  J^ffUaciam  Ca^fiietu$  EUetri- 
ti  %n  Aeum  MagneHeam,  In  which  he  contended 
that  "there  is  always  a  magnetic  circulation 
around  the  electric  conductor,  and  that  the 
electric  current,  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
law,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
impressions  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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needle,  even  when  it  does  not  pass  throngli 
the  needle,  but  near  it.'*  The  principal  exper- 
imenters of  Europe  immediately  bnsied  them- 
selres  in  the  vcoiftoation  of  this  dtscoverj. 
Testimonials'  were  showered  upon  Oersted 
from  everj  European  capital ;  the  French  in- 
stitute presented  him  with  a  prize  wortli  8,000 
francs ;  the  royal  society  of  Lcmdon  bestowed 
npon  him  the  Copley  medal ;  and  by  common 
consent  he  was  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of 
scientific  men.  For  a  number  of  years  subse- 
quent he  pursued  his  inquiries  in  the  wide  field 
of  miscellaneous  physics,  the  fruits  of  which 
appeared  in  numerous  papers  and  scientific 
memoirs.  At  intervals  he  undertook  scientific 
missions  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  found- 
ed the  magnetic  observatory  of  Copenhagen, 
and  also  the  Danish  society  fi>r  the  diSiision 
of  natural  science,  one  object  of  which  was 
to  send  forth  a  body  of  popular  lecturers  over 
the  kingdom.  In  1844  appeared  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  his  *^  Manual  of  Mechanical  Physics," 
which,  among  other  valuable  additions,  con- 
tained accounts  of  his  experiments  on  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  and  air.  Amid  his  en- 
grossing scientific  studies  he  also  found  time 
to  cultivate  Danish  literature  and  politic^ 
aftd,  beside  producing  a  lyrical  and  didactic 
poem  called  **The  Balloon,"  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  important  information  to  the 
newspapers,  and  the  intimate  associate  of 
the  chief  literary  men  of  Copenhagen.  He 
was  a  friend  of  liberal  oonstitutioiuLl  ideas, 
«nd  in  1885  aided  in  founding  a  society  for 
securinff  the  freedom  of  the  press,  although 
his  position  and  indinatbns  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence afforded  him  few  opportunities  for  direct 
action  in  political  life.  Honors  crowded  upon 
him  duriiu;  his  Utter  years,  and  the  dOtii  anni- 
yersary  of  his  connection  with  the.  university 
of  Copenhagen  (Nov.  7, 1850)  was  celebrated 
by  an  extraordinary  jubUee,  in  which  deputa- 
tions from  the  king  and  ministry  and  the  chief 
scientific  institutions  of  the  country  partioipair 
ed.  His  death  in  the  suoceeding  spring  called 
forth  a  universal  exnression  of  sorrow,  and  hia 
funeral  was  attendea  by  one  fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Copenhagen,  the  procession  bein« 
lieaded  by  the  representative  of  the  king  imd 
by  the  crown  prince.  Throughout  his  scien- 
tific career  Oersted 'labored  to  show  that  the 
laws  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  reason, 
even  representing  the  practice  of  science  to  be 
a  religions  worship.  He  engaged  in  several 
warm  controversies  on  this  topic  Sir  Hum- 
phry Da\nr,  who  visited  him  in  Copenhagen, 
considered  him  a  man  of  simple  manners  and 
not  of  extensive  resources ;  but  Niebuhr,  view- 
ing his  character  in  another  light,  declared  that 
he  "  scarcely  knew  another  natoral  pliilosopher 
with  so  much  intellect  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice and  eiprit  de  corp$.^  His  manners  were 
eminentiy  plea^ng  and  aimple,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  he  sustained  an  unblemished 
reputation.  As  a  lecturer  he  possessed  great 
merit,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  popular 


lectures  to  la^es  on  sdentSfle  sol^Jeeta,  n&ts 
urge  the  establishment  of  female  coQe^Bs. 

OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltie,  at  the  mootk 
of  the  gulf  of  Riga,  comprised  in  the  Buseib 
government  of  Livonia,  between  lat.  57*  40^ 
and  68**  14'  N.,  and  long.  21**  40'  and  28'  E.; 
length  about  60  m.,  breadUi  from  8  to  50  m.; 
area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  40,000.  It  has  a  bold, 
high  coast,  and  a  diversified  surface.  The  di- 
mate  is  more  temperate  than  on  the  mainliad, 
but  violent  storms  happen  frecmentiy  in  epra^ 
and  autumn.  The  soil,  though  not  natarBlj 
fertile,  is  watered  by  many  small  streams  sad 
capable  of  being  easily  improved.  A  great  pti 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  forests,  and  a  eoi- 
siderable  extent  of  it  is  used  as  pastore  groupi 
Grain  is  raised  for  exportation.  The  on^  im- 
portant manufocture  is  tar.  Hie  fisheries  oa 
the  coast,  chiefiy  of  seals,  are  Talnable.  Us 
chief  towniBAi^nsburgonth6  8.£.8ide.  T%e 
majority  of  the  people  are  Lntherans.  Otsd 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Teotonic  kni^it^ 
but  was  seised  by  tiie  Danes  at  an  early  period, 
and  ceded  by  them  to  Sweden  in  1645.  In  tk 
beginning  of  the  18tii  century  Rnssia  took  poi- 
session  of  it,  and  in  1721  it  was  formafly  ceded 
along  with  Livonia  to  that  power. 

OETTINQER,  Eduabd  Mabia,  a  Gtrmm 
miscellaneous  author  of  Jewish  parentage,  ben 
in  Breelau,  Nov.  19, 1808.  After  stndyiag  ^s 
private  school  he  went  to  Vienna  to  i 
his  education.  Having  adopted  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  enterea  npon.  the  < 
of  a  joumanst,  and  afterward  edited  jim- 
nals,  mostly  of  a  humorous  and  aarcastie  Ao- 
acter,  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Ifannbfia, 
and  Leipsic.  In  1852  he  was  liTiiig  in  Fkri^ 
whence  ne  removed  in  1858  to  BmflselSb  Oet- 
tinger  has  written  several  romances,  aaseaf 
which  the  most  noteworthy  are  ^*  The  VSag  d 
Nostradamus"  (1838);  "Uncle  Zebra" (ISA- 
'S); "  Sophie  Amonld"  (1847) ;  ''Potsdoasil 
San8-Souci"(18^);  ai^d'' Joron^e^fipoWonail 
his  Gi^ri"  (1858).  Several  of  hia  poans  ^n 
become  very  popular.  His  writings  are  maiM 
by  an  unmi^^Eable  talent  for  sarcasm,  sadiy 
a  playful  vivacity,  which  is  eq>edally  appanoi 
in  the  *^  Grammar  of  Marriage"  (184^  ad  m 
the  "Art  of  Beccmiing  a  Gentleman  ia  M 
Hours"  (1852).  In  the  department  of  Ubi- 
ography  his  works  are  noteworthy;  sBMSg 
them  are  Arehinei  hidorigvm  (1841X  JSMs- 
theea  SehaMludii  (1844),  leoM^fiipkia  MmimM 
(1852),  and  BibliognmhU  hiajfr^Ufm^  (UM; 
2d  edition  enlaiged,  Brusseb,  1864). 

OFEN.    See  Buda. 

OFFENBACH,  the  chief  mannfiMCoite 
town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  .on  the  S.  bank  d 
the  Main,  4  m.  S.  E.  firom  Frankfort;  popi 
about  18.000.  It  has  mannfiustoriea  o^  eottaa 
and  woollen  ffiibrics,  carriages^  caids^  moMcri 
instruments,  jewelry,  &o. 

OG,  kfaig  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  two  kiags 
of  the  Amorites  who  withstood  tike  inviBoa 
of  the  Israelites  under  Moses.  He  was  nttsrlf 
defeated  at  Edrei,  and  all  his  dtras,  thnesoofs 
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in  nmnbef ,  were  tidcen,  tad  his  Uagdom  wii 
given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Vananneh.  In  stat- 
ure he  WM  a  giant,  hia  bedstead,  which  was 
kept  in  Rabbath-Ammon,  being  9  onbifte  in 
length  and  4  in  breadth. 

OODEN,  Aabok,  governor  of  New  Jeree j, 
bom  in  Elixabethtown,  K.  J.,  Dec  8,  1756, 
died  in  Jersey  Oitj,  April  19,  1889.  He  was 
gradoated  at  Princeton  college  in  1778.  In 
1777  he  joined  the  army,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  whole  revolntionary  war. 
After  the  war  he  practised  law ;  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1800,  and  was  apnointed  one 
of  the  cornmissioners  for  a4)nsting  tne  disputed 
bonndarj  between  the  states  of  New  Tors  and 
New  Jersej.  From  1601  to  1608  he  was  U.  8. 
•enator ;  in  1812  was  governor  of  New  Jersey ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  hb  profession. 

OGDENfiBURG,  a  vUlage  of  Oswegatchie 
township  and  port  of  entrj  of  6t  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the 
month  of  the  Oswegatchie,  oroosite  Prescott, 
a  W.,  and  210  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Albany; 
pop.  in  1880,  7,418.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  sloop 
navigation  upon  the  great  lakes  and  the^St. 
Lawrence,  md  is  ihb  W.  terminns  of  the 
northern  raUxoad  extending  to  Bonse's  Point, 
at  which  there  are  coimections  with  New  York 
and  Boston.  It  has  an  active  coast  trade  and 
aome  mann&ctories,  the  Oswegatchie  river 
finishing  water  power.  It  contains  a  cnstom 
boose,  town  hall,  an  armory,  an  academy,  and 
aeveral  chnrches.  The  exports  for  the  year 
ending  Jane  80,  1869,  amounted  to  $866,261, 
and  the  imports  to  $1,017,281 ;  clearances  288, 
tonnage  146,406,  of  which  186  were  American, 
toonage  116,106 ;  entrances  282,  tonnage  146,- 
866,  of  which  186  were  American,  tonnage 
114|901.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  tne  district 
la  7,979.  The  village  is  connected  with  Pres- 
oott  by  a  steam  leny. 

060I0NE,  or  Uooiosn,  ILlboo  da,  an  Ital- 
ian psanter,  bom  in  Oggione,  near  Milan,  about 
1470,  died  in  1680.  He  was  a  nnpili^  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  according  to  LaAsi  one  of  the 
beat  paiirters  of  the  Milanese  school  He  work- 
ed in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Hbchiefworksarethe 
freacoea  executed  for  the  church  della  Pace  in 
Jfilan,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Brera  in  the 
aame  city.  At  the  present  day  he  is  perh^>s 
beat  known  by  his  celebrated  copy  of  Da 
Yind's  *'  Last  Supper,''  executed  abont  1610 
iotr  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia,  and 
now  in  the  royal  academy  in  London.  Hav- 
ing been  painted  when  the  oricinal  was  in  a 
pwfect  state  by  a  &vorite  pupU  of  Da  Vinci, 
it  ia  Justly  considered  to  give  afar  better  idea 
of  Leonardo's  masterpiece  than  the  few  re- 
mains of  the  work  itself  that  are  visible. 

OGILVIE,  Jamsb,  a  fiotchman  of  noble 
family,  bom  about  1760,  died  in  Aberdeen, 
Bept.  18,  1820.  Emigratinff  to  America,  he 
became  embarrassed  in  his*  resouroeis  and 
fimnded  a  classical  academy  at  Bichmond, 
Va.y  where  he  taught  many  pupils  who  after- 


ward became  celebrated.  Among  these  were 
Gen.  Scott,  General  and  Commodore  Jones, 
the  Hon.  William  8.  Archer,  and  others  wfdely 
known  in  the  national  councils.  After  some 
years  spent  in  Virginia,  he  retired  to  the  back- 
woods  of  Kentucky,  where,  alone  in  a  rough 
log  cabin,  he  composed  a  series  of  striking  lec- 
tures which  were  repeated  with  mat  apinause 
in  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Atlantic  states. 
At  this  time  he  publicly  renounced  the  infidel 
opinions  which  be  had  previously  held,  but 
probably  returned  to  tlicm  evoiUtuillT,  Tlia 
relative,  the  earl  €f  PbidJattT  mid  Airy,  dying 
without  children,  he  r«  turned  to  Scot  laud,  and 
claimed  the  title.  On  hie  w£^y  ht^  leititred  in 
London  before  the  8ii rroy  inatitution,  hit  fame 
in  America  having  reJK^li'ed  England.  The  at- 
tempt ended  however  i  n  fai lu ro,  Th o  h oh ilual 
use  of  narcotics  had  amlennined  hb  intellect^ 
and  he  retired  in  cuDiu^ioii  from  the  hall. 
Soon  after  reaching  Scotland,  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind,  he  perished  probably  by  his 
own  hand. 

OGILVIE,  Jomr,  a  Scottish  divine  and  poet, 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1788,  died  in  Midmar, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  1760 
was  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Mid- 
mar,  with  which  he  remained  connected  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  **  The 
Day  of  Judgment,"  a  poem  (1768);  "Provi- 
dence, an  AJlegorical  Poem"  (1768);  ''Soli- 
tude, or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poeto^'  (1766); 
*'  Paradise,"  and  other  poems ;  and  also  various 
critical  and  theological  works,  including  '*An 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Scepticism  and  Infi- 
delity in  all  Times"  (1788),  ''  The  Theology  of 
Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of  the 
Oriental  and  Grecian  Philosophers"  (1708),  dtc. 
He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  senius,  but,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  biograpners,  used  hia 
powers  with  little  effect,  and  '*  wasted  his  in- 
tellectual wealth  and  industry  in  huge  and  un- 
happy speculations." 

OGILVY,  JoHir,  a  Scottish  poet  and  geog- 
rapher, bom  in  Edinbur^  in  1600,  died  m 
Lcmdon,  Sept.  4,  1676.  While  a  boy  he  r^ 
moved  with  his  parents  to  London,  where  he 
subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  dancing 
master,  in  which  capacity  he  was  emploved  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  noblemen. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  revels  in  Ire- 
land; but  the  dvil  wars  having  ruined  hia 
prospects  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  hb  early 
education  went  Uiroush  a  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge.  In  1640  he  published  a  metrical 
translation  of  VirgU ;  in  1661  ''  The  Fables  of 
JEeop^  paraphrased  in  Verse,"  with  commend- 
atory verses  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and 
Jamea  Shirlev;  in  1666  a  second  volume  of 
tranalations  from  .^£sop,  with  some  original 
poems ;  and  in  1660  a  metrical  translation  of 
Homer,  which  was  a  fiivorite  with  Pope  in  his 
younger  days,  and  may  have  suggesteahis  own 
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translation.  In  tlie  last  named  jear  he  pro- 
duced a  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  accompanied 
hj  plates.  At  the  restoration  he  was  reap- 
pointed master  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  bat 
was  mined  bj  the  fire  of  London,  and  being 
named  oosmographer  and  geographic  printer 
to  the  king,  published  9  Yolnmes  of  a  great 
descriptive  **  Geography  of  the  "World,"  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  them 
bj  lottery ;  of  these,  '*  America"  (fol,  London, 
1671)  is  curious  and  valuable. 

0GIN8KI,  a  princely  family  of  Lithuania, 
Tarious  members  of  which  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Poland,  especially 
in  the  18th  century.  At  the  bednning  of  that 
century,  when  Oharles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  his 
war  against  Peter  the  Great  and  his  allies,  in- 
vaded the  country,  a  bloody  feud  of  the  fiimily 
against  the  rival  house  of  the  Sapiehas  was  ter- 
minated by  a  victory  of  the  latter.  The  fol- 
lowing Oginskis  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
more  recent  period.  I.  MionAL  EAznnsBZ, 
bom  in  Warsaw  in  1781,  died  there  in  1808. 
He  lived  for  some  time  on  his  estate  atSlonim, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  scholars  and  artists, 
of  whom  his  own  accomplishments,  especially 
in  music,  jnade  him  a  worthy  compeer.  He 
subsequently  Joined  the  patriotic  movement  of 
the  confederation  of  Bar  against  the  Rusmans, 
and  became  an  exile  at  the  first  division  of  Po- 
land in  1772 ;  but  having  in  1776  gained  liberty 
to  return,  and  recovered  a  part  of  his  confis- 
cated estates,  he  was  still  able  to  oonstmct  at 
his  own  expense  the  canal  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  family,  dying  shortly  before  its 
completion.  This  canid  connects  an  affluent 
of  the  Niemen  with  an  affluent  of  the  IMpetz, 
the  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  forms  a 
link  for  direct  navigation  between  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas.  H.  Miohal  Klbof as,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Warsaw  in  1765,  died 
in  Italy  in  1881.  He  was  deputy  to  the  PoUsh 
diet,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1794,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  under  Eosciuszko,  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  equipped 
at  his  own  expense.  After  the  fall  of  rraga 
and  the  final  extinction  of  Polish  independence, 
he  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  republic  and  the  Porte 
in  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 
In  1802  he  accepted  an  amnesty  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  subsequently  also  a  place  as 
secret  councillor  and  senator  in  his  service.  In 
1815  he  settled  with  his  fkmily  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  musical  com- 
poser, especially  of  polonaises,  and  also  as  the 
author  of  MSmoirei  tur  la  Potogne  et  le$  Polo^ 
nait  d&puU  1788-1815  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826),  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  that 
memorable  period. 

OGLETHORPE,  a  K  E.  oo.  of  Ga.,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Broad  river  and  two  of  its  branches, 
and  8.  W.  by  the  Oconee,  and  drained  by  a 
number  of  creeks;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1859, 11,820,  of  whom  7,649  were  slaves.    It 


has  a  hilly  sur&ce  and  a  generaUy  fBrffle  loQ. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  445,575  bnihdi 
of  Indian  com,  99,771  of  oats,  76,407  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  12,249  bales  of  cotton.  Thcrs 
were  6  saw  mills,  a  grist  mill,  2  tanneries,  2S 
churches,  and  850  pupils  att.ending  pvblie 
schools.  It  is  intersecieabv  the  Athena  braaeh 
of  the  Geor^  railroad,  wmoh  pannoa  near  tlie 
capital,  Lexington. 

OGLETHORPE,  Jima,  the  firandtt  of  ^ 
oolonv  of  Georgia,  bom  in  Godahning,  fivmy 
CO.,  ^igland,  probably  in  Dec  jj^SQ,  died  it 
Oranham  hall,  Essex,  June  80,  1785.  He  w» 
entered  of  Corpus  Ohristi  college,  Oxford,  but 
seems  to  have  been  eariy  attracted  toward  a 
military  career,  in  which  tw6  of  his  broChen 
had  embarked.  In  1714,  having  for  serenl 
years  held  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  iras  oonziif- 
sioned  an  officer  in  the  queen's  guards,  in  wldeii 
capa<^y  he  made  so  fiivorable  an  impresaoa  on 
the  duke  of  ICariborough  by  hia  peraonal  beai^, 
courage,  and  manly  bearing,  thiat  tlie  latter  re- 
commended him  to  Prince  Eugene,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  one  of  his  aidea-de-camp.   With 

th#  Turks  m  1716-'17,  and  took  an  active  coo- 
mand  at  the  celebrated  siege  and  battle  of  Bel- 
grade. Although  invited  to  remain  in  the  is^ 
perial  service,  he  retumed  in  1723  to  Eo^tti 
and  in  ^e  same  year  was  elected  to  parilsBiciC 
from  the  borough  of  Hazelmere,  ^irm^  he  eca- 
tinued  to  represent  during  a  period  of  82  jma. 
The  native  benevolence  of  nk  cbaracterra 
soon  after  displayed  in  his  snccoaaflil  eflbrts  la 
parliament  to  improve  the  condition  of  ths 
poor  debtors  confined  in  the  London  prisons,  a 
graceM  allusion  to  which  waa  made  by  Ihon- 
0on  in  his  ''  Winter.'*  Stimulated  by  his  io^ 
cess  in  this  instance,  he  began  to  matme  a  pbn 
for  a  colony  in  North  America,  ^irhich  shoaU 
afford  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  Protettstt 
of  Germany  and  other  oontmental  ataies,  ''sdI 
for  those  persons  at  home  who  had  become  so 
desperate  in  circumstances,  that  they  codld  sol 
rise  and  hope  a^dn  without  changing  the  sosm 
and  making  laial  of  a  different  oomtry.^  A 
definite  slu^pe  was  soon  given  to  thia  entmriH^ 
the  credit  of  originating  which  belongs  vaoly 
to  Oglethorpe,  and  the  unoconiiied  territofy  I7- 
ing  between  Carolina  and  Florida  waa  seleetsd 
for  the  experiment.  In  June,  1782,  SI  ^^traf* 
teee  for  founding  the  colony  of  Geoigia^  waa 
incorporated  by  letters  patent ;  and  in  Jsa. 
1788,  a  party  of  colonists,  under  the  goidsaes 
of  Oglethorpe,  who  was  a{mointed  goteraof 
of  the  colony,  arrived  at  Charleston.  The 
narrative  of  his  career  in  Georgia  nntfl  las  lad 
retum  to  England  in  1748  wH)  be  foond  k  the 
article  Gboroi A.  Charges  were  brought  apiut 
him  for  the  fidlure  of  Uie  entenyrise  which  hs 
had  conducted  against  St  Augustine,  bet  hs 
was  honorably  acquitted ;  and  during  the  ia- 
vasion  of  the  young  pretender  in  1746  he  wss 
i4>pointed  a  ini|)or-genend.  He  f^lowed  tiie 
enemy  on  thehr  retreat  wiUi  consUen^jle  aedr- 
ity,  but  fdled  to  overtake  them.    Hla' 
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liSTin^  again  beoome  tho  subject  of  official  in- 
qniry,  he  was  asain  honorably  acquitted.  The 
remainder  of  Mb  career,  though  less  marked 
hj  active  exploits,  was  rendered  conspioaous 
by  the  social  position  which  he  occupied,  his 
mendship  with  eminent  men,  and  his  vigor  of 
mind  ana  body,  which  to  the  very  cloae  of  his 
lonff  life  gave  no  indications  of  decay.  Bos- 
weU  says  of  him :  *'  This  extraordinary  person 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  learnii^  and  taste  as 
for  his  other  eminent  qualities;  and  no  man 
was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generons  in  en- 
ooniiiffing  merit;''  and  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
so  hi^y  of  his  character  and  public  services, 
that  he  offered,  if  fhmished  with  materials,  to 
write  the  general's  life.  In  1765  he  received 
the  rank  of  general  of  all  his  mi^esty's  forces, 
and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  general  on  the  staff.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution 
the  poet  of  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
that  he  declined  unless  authorized  to  assure  the 
colonies  that  they  should  be  justly  dealt  with ; 
whereupon  the  command  was  ^ven  to  Sir 
'William  Howe.  Bjb  interest  in  American 
affairs  never  abated ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Adams,  after  his  arrival 
in  England  as  ambassador,  and  express  his  es- 
teem and  regard  for  America,  and  his  gratiflca- 
ti<Hi  at  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Qreat  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Of  the 
impression  which  in  extreme  old  age  he  made 
iq)on  strangers  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Hannah  More  in  1784,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  will  give  a  favorable 
idea:  **I  have  got  a  new  admirer;  it  is  Gen. 
Oglethorpe,  perh^s  the  most  remarkable  man 
ofnia  time.  He  was  foster  brother  to  the  pre* 
tender,  and  is  much  above  90  years  old;  the 
finest  figure  you  ever  saw.  He  perfectly  real- 
lizes  an  my  ideas  of  Nestor.  BIb  literature  is 
great,  hb  knowledge  of  the  world  extensive, 

and  his  faculties  as  bright  as  ever He 

is  quite  t^preux  eheeaUtr^  heroic,  romantic,  and 
'  fiill  of  the  old  galkntiy."  Not  quite  half  a 
oentory  before  rope  had  spoken  of  him  with 
equal  ^>probation ;  and  nearly  every  eminent 
literary  man  of  the  age  bore  testimony  to  his 
noble  qualities.  A  memoir  of  him  by  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  0.  Peabody  is  contained  in  *^  Sparks's 
American  Biography,"  second  series,  vol.  ii. 

OGLIO  (anc  Ouituhy  a  river  of  northern 
Italy,  flowing  through  Lombardv.  It  rises  in 
the  Rhgtian  Alps  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonale, 
in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  province  of  Bergamo, 
*  flows  S.  W.  and  afterward  8.  £.,  passes  through 
Xake  Iseo,  and  after  separating  the  provinces 
of  Bergamo  and  Cremona  from  those  of  Brescia 
and  luintua,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
IfeHo  and  the  Chiese  firom  the  N.,  Joins  the 
Po  at  Torre  d^Oglio,  10  m.  S.  W.  from  Mantua. 
Jt  is  180  m.  long.  During  the  winter  season  it 
overflows  the  surrounding  country. 

OGOBAY^  large  river  of  W.  Africa  discov- 
•red  by  Mr.  I>u  Ohaillu  in  1856.    Preyious  to 
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his  explorations  the  Naiareth,  Mexiaa.  and 
Fernand-Yaz  rivers,  which  fall  Uito  the  Atlan- 
tic respectively  in  lat.  0^  41',  0^  66',  and  1"  17' 
6.,  were  supposed  to  be  three  independent 
streams ;  but  ne  has  shown  that  they  are  all 
connected  with  one  another,  and  that  the  first 
two  are  the  mouths  of  a  large  interior  river 
called  the  Ogobay,  which  also  feeds  in  part 
the  Fernand- Vaz  through  the  Npoulounay  and 
Ogooree.  The  last  two  have  a  course  of  about 
20  m.,  aud  join  the  Fernand-Yaz  9t  the  dis- 
tances of  10  and  15  m.  from  its  mouth.  As- 
cending them,  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu  reached  the 
Ogobay,  which  here  had  a  W.  N.  W.  course, 
and  attempted  to  follow  it  up  to  its  source. 
After  proceeding  about  80  m.  he  came  to  a 
lake  40  m.  in  circumference,  caUed  the  Anen- 
gue,  conmiunicating  with  the  river  on  tiie 
right  bank  by  an  outlet  6  m.  in  length.  It  has 
low  shores,  dotted  with  several  villages,  and 
its  surface  is  diversified  with  elevatod  and 
beautiful  islands.  In  the  dry  season  its  waters 
are  shallow.  Ranges  of  hills  were  seen  in  the 
distance,  but  the  adjacent  country  is  levd,  and 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  which  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  the  canoes  could  hardly 
stem  it,  frequently  overfiows.  The  course  of 
the  river  here  changes  from  B.  W.  to  W.  N.  W. 
About  20  m.  above  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Mr. 
Bu  Ohaillu's  guides  refused  to  conduct  him 
fhrther  lest  he  should  interfere  with  their 
trade,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  learned  enough  however  from  daves 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  river  was  formed  about 
100  m.  farther  up  by  the  union  of  two  very 
large  main  branches,  one  coming  from  the  N. 
£.  and  the  other  from  the  B.  £. 

OGTGES,  a  king  of  Thebes  or  of  Attica,  the 
account  of  whose  life  belongs  more  to  mythol> 
ogy  than  to  history.  He  fiourished  about  1700 
B.  0.,  and  during  his  rei^  the  deluge  occurred 
which  is  caUed  after  hun  the  Ogygian.  Ac^ 
cording  to  one  tradition,  he  was  the  son  c^ 
Bceotu&  waa  king  of  the  JSctenes,  and  the 
first  ruler  of  Boeotia,  which  was  named  from 
him  Ogygia.  The^  oldest  gate  of  Thebes  waa 
called  thee  Ogvgian  gate.  He  is  likewise  con- 
nected with  the- Attic  legends,  and  is  described 
as  king  of  Attiea,  and  father  of  Eleusis  and 
also  of  Dffiiia,  usually  mentioned  as  tiie  dele- 
ter of  Oceanus.  By  Strabo  and  Polybius  he  ii 
spoken  of  as  the  last  king  of  Achaia,  and  soma 
legends  made  him  out  an  Egyptiui  monarch. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  north-western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  lying  between  lat  88^  17^ 
and  41''  57'  N..  and  long.  80"^  84'  and  84*"  40'  W. ; 
extreme  length  255  m.,  extreme  breadth  180  m. ; 
area,  89,964  sq.  m.,  or  25,576,060  acres.  It  ia 
bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  B.  by  Vir^ia  and 
Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  The  &Ao  river  * 
extends  along  half  of  its  £.  uid  the  whole  of  its 
S.  bounda/y,  having  a  course  along  the  borders 
of  the  state  of  486  m.  The  lake  iSiore  of  Ol^io 
has  an  extent  of  280  m..  giving  the  state  a  whole 
navigable  water  lh>ntier  of  666  m.    Ohio  ia 
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divided  into  88  oonntiea,  viz. :  Adams,  Allen, 
Ashland,  Ashtabula,  AUiens,  Anglaize,  Bel- 
mont, ^rown,  Butler,  OarrolL  Champaign, 
Clarke,  Clermont,  Clinton,  Oolambiana,  Co- 
shocton, Crawford,  Cuyaho^  Darke,  Defiance, 
Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Falton,  Gallia,  Geanga,  Green,  Gnemsey,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  High- 
land, Hocking,  Holmes,  Huron.  Jackson,  Jef- 
ferson, Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  licking,  Logan, 
Lorain,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Marion, 
Medina,  Meigs,  Mercer,  Miami,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Morgan,  Morrow,  Muskingum,  Noble, 
Ottawa,  Pauldmg,  Perry,  rickaway.  Pike,  Por- 
tage, Preble,  Putnam,  Richland,  Ross,  San- 
dusky, Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby,  Stark,  Summit, 
Trumbull,  Tuscarawas,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Vin- 
ton, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Williams, 
Wood,  and  Wyandotte.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Columbus  (the  capital),  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Chillicothe,  Dayton,  Hamilton, 
Newark,  Portsmouth,  Sandusky,  Springfield, 
Steubenville,  Toledo,  and  Zanesville.  The 
population  of  Ohio  in  1800  and  at  subsequent 
decennial  periods  was  as  follows : 


Cmmmr^Mn. 

WhltM. 

Colortd. 

Total. 

IlKfMM 

ptreMU 

1800 

45,028 

338,861 

676,673 

93MS9 

1,603,133 

1,955,060 

887 
1,899 
4,803 
9,674 
17,845 
3^^79 

45,865 

380,700 

581,484 

987,908 

1,619,467 

1,980,829 

3,846,000 

1810 

409 

1890 

153 

1880 

61 

1840 

63 

I860 

80 

1860 

18 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850  (98.72  per  cent, 
of  the  whole),  1,004,1 17  were  mfUes  and  950,933 
females ;  and  of  the  colored  f  1.28  per  cent), 
12,691  were  males  and  12,588  females.  Of  the 
whole,  1,757,556  (88.75  per  cent.)  were  Ameri- 
can born,  1,219,482  being  natives  of  Ohio ;  218,- 
512  (11.08  per  cent.)  were  of  foreign  birth ;  and 
of  4,261  the  origin  was  not  asoertained.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  inhabitants,  11 1,257  were  natives  of 
Germany,  61,562  of  Ireland,  25,660  of  England, 
11,081  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  7,875  of  France, 
6,889  of  Britidh  America,  and  5,697  of  other 
countries ;  and  of  4,393  the  places  of  birth  were 
unknown.  There  were  295,453  natives  of  OHio 
residing  in  otiier  states  of  the  Union.    The 

Eopulation  was  distributed  into  848,514  fami- 
es,  occupying  336,098  dweUings.  Density  of 
population,  49.55  to  the  square  mile  (in  1860, 
58.70) ;  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Union,  8.54  per  cent.  There  were  947 
deaf  and  dumb,  665  blind,  1,352  insane,  and 
1,3^9  idiotic  persons.  There  were  1,077,598 
under  20  years  of  age,  876,108  between  20  and 
70,  25,944  between  70  and  100,  58  over  100. 
and  626  of  ages  unknown.  Occupations  of 
530,792  males  over  15  years  of  age :  142,687  in 
eommerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining;  270,862  in  agriculture;  92,766  in 
labor  not  agricultural ;  4,109  in  lake  and  river 
navigation ;  9,001  in  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity; 8,263  in  other  pursuits  requiring  educa- 
tion ;  1,218  in  government  civil  service ;  1,167 


in  domestic  service;  and  1,219  in misoellanecv 
pursuits.  Births,  56,884  (2.87  per  cent  of  tbe 
total  population) ;  marriages,  22,328  (1.18  per 
cent);  deaths,  28,949  (1.46  per  cent).— Tlie 
surface  of  the  state  is  somewhat  diverafiod, 
though  it  has  no  mountains,  presenting  on  the 
whole  the  aspect  of  a  lofty  table-land,  ainkkg 
from  1,000  feet  near  the  centre,  where  a  rid^ 
of  low  hills  forms  the  water-shed  betwe^  the 
rivers  of  Lall»  Erie  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  to 
600  or  800  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  SL 
borders.  About  lat.  40^,  a  little  S.  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  state,  there  is  another  range  oflSSk^ 
S.  of  which  lies  the  most  broken  p«rt  oi  the 
state.  The  belt  of  land  situated  betweei  these 
two  ridges  is  generally  flat  and  in  some  plseei 
marshy.  There  are  prairies  toward  the  K.  V. 
The  lake  shore  is  not  much  indented,  thm^  it 
affords  several  good  harbors,  among  which  in 
Maumee  bay  and  Sandusky  bay.  There  an 
several  islands  in  the  lake  belonging  to  OIbo. 
The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  this  grett 
sheet  of  water  from  Ohio  are  the  Msmnee  st 
Maumee  bay,  navigable  18  nk  by  lake  steam- 
ers:  Portage,  navigable  12  m. ;  Horon,  nan- 
gable  14  m.;  Vermilion^  Black,  Cuyahoga, 
Bocky,  and  Chagrine.  Tlie  smaller  streaoii 
are  principally  valuable  for  their  water  power, 
but  generally  have  good  harbors  at  thor 
mouths.  The  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  from  this  state  are  the  Great  ICami, 
which  joins  it  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  boundsrj; 
the  Little  lOami,  Brush,  Scioto,  Hockhoddag 
and  Muskingum.  Several  of  these  have  cod- 
siderable  tributaries,  and  as  most  of  thoa 
have  moreover  long  courses,  the  whole  state 
is  abundantly  watered.  The  Qreot  lOaad  is 
navigable  75  m.,  the  Scioto  180  m.,  and  tfae 
Muskingum  80  m.,  or  at  high  water  110  bl 
—The  range  of  the  geologi^  fbnnatioot  ef 
O^io,  excepting  the  drift  or  bowlder  fonnatioB 
found  in  the  northern  portion  of  ^e  state,  aiid 
the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  and  low  landa,* 
included  between  the  coal  measures  as  ^ 
upper  limit,  and  the  Black  river,  birdseye,  od 
Trenton  group  of  limestones  as  the  lower  hast. 
The  formations  are  spread  over  the  state  in 
strata  so  nearly  horizontal '  or  gently  nndidstr 
ing,  that  the  dip  is  perceptible  only  by  tbe 
passing  of  one  group  under  another,  as  the 
formations  are  followed  over  their  Unea  of  out- 
crop. The  western  half  of  the  state  is  eovered 
almost  exclusively  with  limestone  strata,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  Niagara  group  and  tie 
lower  portion  of  the  Helderberg  lintestoBeB. 
In  Ohio  these  formations  oome  together  hyths^ 
disappearance  of  the  Onondaga  asH  poiqi, 
which  in  New  York  separates  them,  with  ita 
beds  of  shales,  marls,  and  gypsum  d  ahoet 
1,000  feet  in  thickness.  To  Stis  outspread  of 
calcareous  strata  the  western  half  of  Ohio 
owes  its  great  fertility.  In  the  S.  W.  eoraer 
of  the  state  appear  limestones  of  the  lower  cal- 
careous group,  which  are  the  Me^  rocks  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  Sfiaaouri.  HmJ 
spread  out  over  a  drcolar  area  compnmag  a 
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few  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
and  disappear  in  every  direction  beneath  a 
narrow  belt  of  shales  of  the  Utica  slate  forma- 
tioD,  which  intervenes  between  these  older 
limestones  and  those  of  the  Niagara  group. 
The  E.  limit  of  the  great  limestone  tract  is 
marked  by  a  line  passing  from   Lake  Erie 
through  the  central  portion  of  Erie  co.,  across 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Seneca  co«,  and  thence  a  lit- 
tle W.  from  a  southern  course  to  the  Ohio  river 
in  Adams  oo.,  nearly  opposite  Clarksburg,  Ky. 
East  of  this  succeeds  a  narrow  belt  of  country 
occupied  by  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the 
Hamilton  group,  and  next  to  this  the  shales 
and  flagstones  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung 
group  spread  over  a  district  from  80  to  40  m. 
in  width,  its  eastern  fine  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth  in  Scioto  co.    Toward  the  N.  this 
line  bends  around  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  passing 
by  Cujahoga  falls,  and  thence  through  the  S. 
part  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn.    Thus  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie  for  80  to  50  m.  8. 
£.  from  the  lake  is  occupied  by  this  vroup  of 
Bhalj  strata,  which  ftirther  E.  forms  the  chief 
part  of  southern  New  York.    It  is  from  these 
strata  that  the  material  of  the  clay  banks  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  derived,  and 
the  muddy  sediment  which  after  heavy  storms 
from  the  north  discolors  the  waters  of  the  lake 
far  out  from  the  shore.    The  red  sandstones  of 
the  upper  devonian  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stones do  not  appear  in  Ohio,  and  the  conglom- 
erate or  millstone  grit,  the  lowest  member  of 
the  coal  measures,  is  found  overlying  the  Che- 
mnng  shales.     It  enters  the  state  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Trumbull  co., 
tod  is  thence  traced  in  a  narrow  belt  to  Cuya- 
hoga falls,  where  its  beds  attain  altogether  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet    The  outcropping 
^ge  of  this  rock,  which  forms  the  margin  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  indeed  the  basin  itself 
in  which  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field  is 
contained,  is  traced  S.  W.  throng  Wayne  and 
Hohnes  cos.,  the  8.  £.  comer  of^nox  co.,  and 
across  Licking,  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Jackson, 
and  Scioto  cos.,  to  the  Ohio  river  a  little  above 
Portemouth.  Along  its  range  it  forms  fr*equent 
vertical  cliffs  upon  the  summits  and  rides  of 
the  hills.    Ab  it  sinks  toward  the  £.  the  coal 
^noanres  succeed,  and  gain  in  depth  as  the 
eastern  dip  continues  into  Vhrginia  and  Penn* 
lylyania.    The  lowest  beds  of  coal,  with  theur 
accompanying  beds  of  slates,  sandstones,  lime- 
"(ones,  and  iron  ore,  are  thus  found  near  the 
line  of  the  conglomerate  through  the  range 
^^aced  out  above,  and  in  an  easterly  direction 
l^ass  successively  beneath  tihe  sur&oe,  giving 
place  to  higher  beds  which  occupy  the  hills, 
and  disappear  in  thehr  turn  towiurd  the  east 
The  lower  portion  of  the  coal  measures  con- 
tains several  valuable  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  also  strata  of  iron  ore  and  limestone ; 
tod  H  has  been  estimated  that  the  resources  of 
wiia  portion  of  the  state  in  coal  and  iron  ore 
2|&not  be  exhausted  in  many  thousand  years, 
^^gh  the  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  is  not 


great,  ranging  only  from  2  to  9^  feet,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  they  contain  is  eDormous  from  the 
extent  of  the  surface  they  c^ntr,  the  wluile 
formation  overspreading  in  eastern  Ohio  nliout 
10,000  sq.  m.,  and  that  portion  of  the  coal  field 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania  find  VirgiQlo  id- 
eluding  several  workable  bed^,  both  above  the 
level  of  the  streams  and  also  at  difiWcnt  depths 
below  the  surface.  One  of  t lie  mml  produc- 
tive beds,  which  is  9i  feet  thick,  is  worked  near 
the  dividing  lines  of  Perry  and  Hocking  cos* 
The  iron  ores  are  worked  very  txtensiively  in 
the  Hanging  Rock  district  near  IliL^  Ohio  river 
in  Lawrence  co.,  and  thence  K.  iii  the  conn* 
ties  lying  £.  of  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomer- 
ate. In  the  more  northern  of  these  counties 
the  supplies  of  ore  are  not  so  abundant  as  in 
the  same  measures  near  the  Ohio  river;  and 
the  deficiency  is  there  made  up  and  the  furnaces 
are  kept  in  blast  by  the  Lake  Superior  ores  de- 
livered at  Cleveland,  and  thence  transported 
by  canal  and  railroad  intp  the  interior.  (See 
Ibon,  and  Iron  MANTFAcrrRE.)  One  important 
member  of  the  lower  coal  measures  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  article  Bubrstokb.  This 
rock  accompanies  some  of  the  beds  of  iron  ore, 
and  crops  out  around  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
hills  in  many  of  the  counties  from  the  Ohio 
river  to  Stark  co.,  and  thence  through  Maho- 
ning into  Pennsylvania.  The  width  of  the  belt 
thus  occupied  by  it  is  from  12  to  20  m.,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  is  frt>m  2  to  9  feet. 
The  rock  is  a  fossiliferous  flinty  quartz,  cellular 
and  excessively  hard,  of  light  gray  color,  and 
of  stratiform  strocture.  It  was  employed  very 
largely  by  the  Indians  for  knives,  spear  heads, 
and  arrow  points,  and  from  Jackson  to  Hus- 
kingum  co.  are  innumerable  pits  made  by  the 
abori^es  in  extracting  the  hard  stone.  The 
quarries  of  it  in  the  towns  of  Bichland  and 
Clinton  in  Jackson  co.  and  in  Elk  in  Athens 
CO.,  and  others  in  Licking  and  Muskingum  cos., 
have  proved  very  profitable  ever  since  the  year 
1807,  when  the  stone  was  first  nsed  for  mill- 
stones. From  1814  to  1820  stones' 4i  feet  in 
diameter  sold  for  $850  a  pair,  and  a  pair  7 
feet  in  diameter  for  $500.  In  1884, 4-feet  stonea 
sold  for  $160.  The  rock  goes  under  the  Mus- 
kingum river  two  miles  above  Connellsville  in 
Morgan  co.;  and  at  Connellsville  it  is  bored 
through  110  feet  below  water,  and  650  feet  still 
deeper  is  found  the  salt-bearing  rock,  which  for 
12  m.  i^rtiier  down  the  river  maintains  about 
the  same  depth  below  the  surface.  In  this 
portion  o£  the  state  and  of  the  coal  measures 
are  many  salt  wells,  and  in  some  places  the 
salt  water  oozes  out  in  springs  at  the  surface. 
Such  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Monday 
ereek  m  Perry  and  Hocking  cos.  In  1858  the 
product  of  the  salt  wells  at  Pomeroy  in  this 
vicinity  amounted  to  1,000,000  bushels.  An 
inflammable  gas  issues  from  some  of  the  springs 
with  the  salt  water.  In  Southington  and  in 
-Wethersfield,  Tmmbull  co.,  burning  wells  have 
been  opened  from  which  the  gas  has  issued 
freely,  oontmuing  to  bum  for  days  together. 
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These  were  in  the  sandstone  strata  which  un- 
derlie the  coal  formation.  Natural  oil  is  also 
fonnd  ahoat  Mecca,  Tromboll  co.,  and  wells 
have  recently  been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it  (See  Pbtboleum). — ^The  soil  of 
Ohio  is  fertile  almost  withont  exception.  The 
marsh  J  tracts  are  capable  of  being  drained,  and 
when  this  is  done  are  found  very  productive. 
The  hills  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and 
scut^j  any  of  the  land  is  too  rough  for  till- 
age. The  river  bottozns  are  particularly  rich. 
The  climate  is  temperate  on  the  whole,  &ough 
the  winters  are  occasionally  severe,  and  torna- 
does occur  in  summer.  The  average  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  is 
severflJ  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
states  in  the  same  latitude.  The  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  less  snbiect  to  cold  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  the  interior.  Except  m  some  of 
the  marshy  districts  the  climate  is  healthy,  the 
ratio  of  mortality,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  being  lower  than  it  is  in  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  about  equal  to  that  of 
Texas,  The  gradual  draining  of  the  swamp 
lands,  which  prove  particularly  fatal  to  new 
settlers,  has  probably  done  much  to  lessen  the 
rate  of  mortality.  In  judging  from  the  census 
returns  of  the  state  in  general,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  high  ratio  of  deaths  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  the  proportion  in  Cincin- 
nati for  instance  being  in  1850  as  1  to  87. — Of 
the  wild  animals  which  formerly  abounded  in 
this  state,  verr  few  are  now  left.  The  wolf  and 
bear  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  unsettled  parts. 
Deer,  raccoons,  several  smaller  animals,  and 
many  kinds  of  feathered  game  are  plentiful. — 
Ohio  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  maple,  poplar,  ash,  beech,  and 
cherry,  a  large  part  of  which  still  remain,  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  state  being  cultivated 
or  fenced.  The  cypress  is  almost  the  only  ever- 
green tree.  All  kinds  of  cereals  grow  in  perfec- 
tion. Indian  com  is  more  at  home  in  the  Ohio 
Talley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  Wheat  has  been  produced  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Umon, 
though  for  several  years  past  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases and  a  change  (supposed  to  be  only  tem- 
porary) in  the  climate  have  greatly  diminished 
the  crop.  All  the  small  grains  have  been  raised 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sorghum  has  been 
attended  with  great  success.  Peaches  and  other 
ftnit  are  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  has  received  carefdl 
attention,  and  excellent  wines  are  made  at 
and  near  Cincinnati.  (See  Catawba  Wnns.)  In 
I860  the  average  size  of  farms  was  84  acres ; 
the  number  of  £tnd  owners  810,000 ;  the  quan- 
tity of  improved  land  18,105,945  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  88  per  cent,  in  10  years.  In  1859 
there  were  9,861,921  acres  of  plough  land,  8,- 
754,024  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  12,210,154 
ef  wood  or  nncnltivated.    Of  the  plough  land 


5,229,988  acres  were  planted  in  crops,  and  60Q,« 
000  in  orchards,  gardens,  &c.  The  STertge 
price  of  land  of  all  kinds  was  (21  per  ust^  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  bat 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  STerage 
sales  were  2,024,000  acres  per  annum.  In  1850 
Ohio  contained  148,807  fieu-ms,  inchding  IT,- 
997,498  acres  (of  which  9,851,498  were  im- 
proved), yalued  at  $858,758,803 ;  and  the  Tifaii 
of  implements  and  maohinery  thereon  yk 
$12,750,585.  The  principal  o^ps  per  acre  for 
a  series  of  years  past  have  been  as  foUows:  In- 
dian com,  84  bushelB ;  wheat,  12  bushels ;  oiti, 
24  bushels ;  hay,  1.86  tons.  The  total  produeU 
of  these  crops  have  been : 
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Of  the  minor  crops  in  1859  there  were  hli^i 
bushels  of  rye,  1,688,577  of  bariey,  8,042.m 
ofbnckwheat,  and  5,000,000  of  potatoes.  Hm 
aggregate  production  of  grain  in  1860  wm 
188,100,178  bushels,  an  increase  in  10  yean  of 
44,648,049  bushels,  or  50  per  cent  hi  1859 
the  total  cereal  product  was  107,884,740  bmb- 
els,  on  5,229,988  acres  of  ploughed  land,  or  n 
average  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  i  noie 
than  the  average  product  of  France,  and  great- 
er than  that  of  the  best  grain-growing  conntries 
of  Europe.  The  number  of  domestic  amsiiii 
in  Ohio  at  different  periods  was  asfoDowi: 
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The  average  annual  value  of  farm  and  isrj 
products  was  estimated  by  the  bureau  of  ^ 
tistics  in  1857  as  follows :  Indian  com,  P^' 
000,000 ;  wheat,  $20,000,000 ;  oats,  $6,000,000; 
other  grahi,  $2,000,000;  potatoes,  $2,000,000; 
hay,  feo,000,000;  fat  cattie,  $8,000,OOajM 
hogs,  $5,400,000 ;  marketable  horses,  $8,O0Or 
000;  markeUble  sheep,  $400,000;  iDcresMM 
animals,  $2,000,000;  wool,  $8,000,000;^ 
produce,  $8,500,000;  poultry  and  eggs,  ti,W- 
000 ;  fruit,  wine,  sugar,  and  honey,  $3,000,000; 
tobacco,  $800,000;  flax,  regetables,  see^^ 
otiier  artidee,  $4,000,000;  total,  $198,100,OOa 
—According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  Wj 
64  iron  fhrnaoes,  which  manu&ctnred  100,OW 
tons  of  pig  metal;  an  increase  of  100 ptfC«B^ 
in  10  years.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  wii 
48,000,000  bnahels    O^owaw  600  per  oeotA 
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nd  of  salt  made  8,000,000  bushels  (Inorease 
800  per  cent.).  The  aggregate  value  of  mining 
products  was  $8,880,000,  an  increase  of  400 
per  cent.  In  1850  there  were  10,622  establish- 
ments engaged  in  mining,  manufactnres,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  employing  a  capital  of  $20,- 
019,588,  giving  occupation  to  51,489  persons, 
paying  $18,467,660  in  wages,  consuming  $84,- 
677,987  worth  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
$62,647,259  worth  of  ^oods  annually.  In  1857 
the  values  of  the  various  manufactured  prod- 
ucts were  as  follows:  iron,  $20,000,000; 
clothing,  $10,000,000 :  fhmiture,  $4,000,000 ; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $1,500,000 ;  spirits,  beer, 
and  wine,  $6,000,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000; 
woollen,  $1,500,000;  earthenware,  $800,000; 
animal  fat,  $6,000,000 ;  animal  meats,  $12,000,- 
000 ;  agricultural  machines,  $1,500,000;  leath- 
er, $8,000,000;  grain,  $8,000,000;  wood  not 
included  above,  $1,000,000;  other  articles, 
$48,000,000;  total,  $119,800,000.  The  surplns 
produce  of  Ohio  is  exported  to  the  AUan- 
tio  markets,  nearly  f  of  it  by  railroad  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
great  lakes.  Their  value  exceeds  $60,000,000 
annually.  The  principal  articles  exported,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  report  for  1858,  were 
8,607,118  bushels  of  wheat,  2,987,262  of  other 
grain,  1,800,979  bbls.  of  flour,  877,507  of  whis- 
key, 59,071  of  alcohol,  20,427  of  beef,  464,457 
of  pork  and  bacon.  84,175  of  lard,  45,525  of 
lard  oil,  8,785,124  lbs.  of  butter,  6,786,122  of 
cheese,  156,096  boxes  of  candles,  51,728  of 
soap,  764,560  lbs.  of  tallow,  740,600  of  grease, 
118,000  head  of  cattle,  7,400  horses,  841,595 
hogs,  220,657  sheep,  7,572,768  lbs.  of  wooL 
8,700,000  bushels  of  coal,  20,925,000  lbs.  of 


tobacco,  and  18,000  bbls.  of  egga.  The  state 
carries  on  a  considerable  foi^^  commerce 
through  the  ports  of  Toledo,  Cuyahoga  (Cleve- 
land), and  Simdusky  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Cincin- 
nati  on  the  Ohio.  During  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1859,  the  exports  amounted  to  $268,- 
011,  $147,057  being  in  American  and  $115,954 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  imports  to  1^67,846, 
$196,081  beingin  American  and  $71,815  in  for- 
eign vessels.  The  clearances  were  226  Ameri- 
can vessels,  tonnage  88,058,  and  190  foreign 
vessels,  tonnage  22,882— total,  416  vessels, 
tonnage  60,890;  and  the  entrances  were  288 
American  vessels,  tonnage  89,824,  and  209  for- 
eign vessels,  tonnage  28,605— total,  447  vessels, 
tonnage,  68,429.  The  tonnage  of  the  state  was 
125,057,  of  which  6,548  was  registered  and 
118,509  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the 
year  52  vessels  were  bnUt,  having  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  8,580  tons.  Of  these,  19  were 
steamers  and  28  sloops  and  canal  boats.  In 
addition  to  a  good  system  of  turnpike  roads, 
Ohio  has  4  canals  constructed  by  the  state,  viz. : 
the  Ohio,  from  Pcnrtsmooth  at  the  momh  of 
the  Scioto  to  Cleveknd  on  Lake  Erie;  the 
Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo;  the  Hock- 
ing, in  the  valley  of  the  Hockhoddng  river; 
and  the  Muskingum  improvement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Muskingum  river;  and  there  are 
two  canals  built  by  incorporated  companies, 
viz. :  the  Bandy  and  Beaver  and  tibe  Ohio  and . 
Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate  length  of  canals 
and  river  improvements  is  849  m. ;  of  turnpike 
and  plank  roads,  8,100  m. ;  of  common  roads, 
67,000  m.  The  railroads  lying  wholly  or  part- 
ly in  the  state,  in  1858,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
missioner of  statistics,  were  as  follows: 
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Central  Ohio 

Wheeling  and  Colnmbna 

CtndnnatI,  Hamnton,  and  Dayt^m 

Dayton  and  Cincinnati .,[\s  V .,,,. 

Ctndniiati^  Wlimlngtbii,  and  2aiieiTlUe 

ZaneariUe  and  Morrow.... 

CleTelaad^Colamboa,  and  Cincinnati ', 

Cleveland  and  Colnmbna 

Cl^T^iaad  and  Mahoninc. 

CleveUnd  #nd  Tonngftown , 

Cleyeknd  and  Erie... 

8.865,989 
9.008,809 
7.466.781 
i;6T4;68e 
9,655,000 
8,746,000 

sSooo 

deraland  and  Pittaban .'.i..i... 

CleTcland,  Pittobnrc.  and  Bellealre 

Ci«ritland  and  To1«do. .". 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 

CleTelaad,  ZaneariHa.  and  Cindnnati 

Hndaon  and  Miltentmrg. • 

<\klqffibn«l  PtqnfL,  ma^  Jqdlftn^  ,  ^ .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ .,,.,.  ^  ,,. . 

Colnmbna  and  Pioua..r. ^.t.^.. 

Dajton  and  luobigan 

Dayton  and  Lima 

Dayton  and  Wertorn 

Dayton  ^nd  f^tat^  Line. 

Barton,  Xenla,  and  BelDt* 

Dayton  ^nd  Xcnia, .......................... 

960,000 

Katm  and  IIta*ilt4m . . .' 

Hamilton  and  Richmond 

1,408.090 

OnM>nriIlf»  and  Miami 

Dayton  and  TTnlon  Clly 

^000 

ladlanapoUs  and  Cinebinatl 

Indianapolia  and  Cindnnatt 

1791880 

Ironton'and  Centre  Station... 

little  Miami  and  Colnmbna  and  Xenla 

Bandnoky  and  Dayton 

6,66£54S 

Had  BlTflT  and  T^kfi  Krie 

4.447/N)0 

Ifarietta  and  Cincinnati 

Marietto'and  Cincinnati.. ^^ii  11 

11.960461 

Toledo  and  Chicago , 

19.885.680 

Olito  and  Mlaiiffflimi 

Cincinnati  and  yjneennea  11  il  1.1 

Pittabnrg  and  Chicago 

17310^000 

yttttbofc  Fort  Wafve.  and  Chleaco 

16,0601680 

flandoakr.  Manafleld.  and  Newark 

Sandnakrand  New^k'..!' 

91491^ 

fleioto  anj  Boekinc  Valler 

Portamonth and  Hamden. 

1.108,975 

Sprlncfleld  and  CoTombna'. 

Springfield  and  London 

bSS& 

Spdnifleld.  Mt  Teraon,  and  Pittibm 

Sprinilleld  and  SackTille 

tMMO 

Toledo  and  Wabaah 

StenbenTille  and  Newark 

4,779.951 

TolMlo  And  DanriUe 

9;0I^000 

Total 

8.848 

8154,705,807 

*  Nearly  flniahed  to  Union  aty.  80  milea  flirther. 
Of  these  roads  2,988  m.  were  within  the  state    to  $70,688,215.    The  management  of  the  oa- 
limi^   Their  aggregate  ci^ital  paid  in  amounts    nals  and  similar  public  works  is  intmsted  tp 
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a  board  o^  works  oandatkig  of  8  members,  one 
elected  ammallj  for  8  years.  The  estimated 
eost  of  the  public  works  at  the  time  of  their 
oompletion  was  (14,627,649;  and  the  net  ex- 
pense of  maintuning  them  for  the  5  years  end- 
ing  with  1860,  has  been  annnally  a  little  less 
ihan  i  of  1  per  cent  on  this  cost,  as  shown  in 
the  sabjolned  table : 


Ymm. 

RtMlpto. 

KMpmM. 
torM. 

praditurM. 

1856 

0494,767 
845,720 
297,854 
857,890 
808,985 

mil 

$70,719 

1857 

l5967 

1858 

76.170 

1850 

106,736 

1860 

76,964 

*— The  banking  system  of  Ohio  comprises  the 
state  bank  (a  nominal  institution^  with  86 
branches,  having  in  Nov.  1860  a  capital  of  $4,- 
104,600  and  a  circulation  of  $7,408,669;  7  in- 
depiondent  banks,  capital  $682,264,  circulation 
$676,686;  and  11  free  banks,  capital  $1,124,- 
600,  circulation  $666,248.  Total  capital,  $6,- 
861,864;  total  circulation,  $8,684,887.— The 
present  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted  in 
1861.  The  nght  to  vote  is  secured  to  etery 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election.  The  general 
elections  are  held  every  2  years  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  October.  The  general  assembly 
•  consists  of  a  senate  of  86  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  100  members,  both  elected 
in  districts  for  2  years.  The  executive  officers 
are  a  governor  chosen  for  2  years  (salary 
$1,800),  lieutenant-governor  ($2  a  day  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature  as  president  of 
the  senate),  secretary  of  state  ($1,400),  auditor 
$1,600),  treasurer  ($1,600),  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  ($1,200),  attorney-general  ($1,400), 
and  commissioner  of  schools  ($1,600).  The  Ju- 
diciary comprises  a  supreme  court  of  6  judges 
chosen  by  tne  people  for  6  years,  one  every 
year,  having  original  Jurisdiction  in  quo  war- 
ranto, mandamus,  habeas  con>us,  ana  proce- 
dendo, and  appeUate  jurisdiction  in  other  mat- 
ters; and  48  judges  of.  common  pleas,  elected 
for  6  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  10  com- 
mon pleas  districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  8  parts,  each  part  electing  one  or  more 
of  the  judges.  Courts  of  common  pleas  are 
held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges  in  each 
county,  and  district  courts  by  the  common 
pleas  judges  of  each  district,  with  one  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  There  are  also  superior 
courts  of  Oincinnati,  Montgomery  co.  (Dayton), 
and  Franklin  co.  (Columbus);  probate  courts 
in  every  county,  and  justices^  courts  in  every 
township  of  the  state.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  receive  a  salary  of  $1,700  each,  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  $1,600,  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Oincinnati  $8,600,  and  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Montgomery  and  Franklin 
cos.  $1,600.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  state  during  the  financial  year  ending  Nov. 
16, 1860,  according  to  the  governor's  annual 
message,  were  as  follows: 


Smtcm. 

BMrfpta. 

Oeneral  rftrenne 

$906.798  40 

1,864,664  18 

481,874  «9 

1,888,^73 

88,719  78 

H051  88 

19  04 

8801,2ltai 

BinkiDcftond 

l,SA,8e5M 

CMuOftuid 

4174»M 

M5Q3nn 

CommoD  school  ftond 

Schfiol  libnrr  Aind 

NatloBtl  roMftmd 

liooa 

Three  per  oent.  tend. 

ToUL 

$8,977.n8  18 

$i$lV^9l 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $66,209.11. 
The  viUiue  of  real  estate  in  1860  was  $639.8d4,- 
811 ;  value  of  personal  estate,  $248,408,290; 
total  value  of  taxable  property,  $888,802,601; 
increase  in  one  year  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
not  in  cities  and  villages,  $64,163,987;  decretae 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  v3]%e^ 
$8,878,680 ;  net  increase  in  the  value  of  red 
estate,  $46,780,807;  decrease  in  the  value  U 
personal  pn^rty,  $8,887,667 ;  net  inoretie  is 
the  value  of  taxable  property,  $42,89i,65a 
The  state  levy  for  all  purposes  is  89^  cents  oa 
$100  of  valuation,  making  for  1861  $8,508,- 
712.98,  and  the  local  taxes  for  the  same  jetr 
amount  to  $7,818,968.41 ;  the  total  amount  <d 
tax  levy  for  1861  being  therefore  $10,81 7,67€.S4. 
The  state  debt  in  1860  was:  foreign,  $18,973,- 
028.68 ;  domestic,  $277,210.86 ;  irreducible,  $2,- 
677,600.82 ;  total,  $16,927,884.21.— The  ixibfie 
institutions  of  Ohio,  with  their  --— ^^  -  - 


Nov.  1868,  are  the  foUowing : 

• 

Nmm. 

LMtiM. 

D«to«r 

ift. 

•tpOM. 

Central  Lnn'c  Airlum 
Northern    " 
Soatheni    ••        ** 
Hamilton  co.        ** 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ** 
iDst^tioii  for  the  Blind 
Asrlnm  for  Idlotle  and 
Imbecile  Toaths... 
Penitentiary 

Colambot.. 
Newbwv... 
Dayton.:... 

Colombns.. 

u 

H 

Lancaster," 
Fairfield  CO. 

18S8 

1805 
18U 

1829 
1887 

1857 

». 

1858 

H 

190 
109 

SO 

IBS 

llOf 

pmm 
turn 

iT;isr 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  peniteotiaiT, 
Nov.  1, 1860,  was  982.  The  actual  expeo£- 
tures  during  the  year  were  $97,610,  and  tb# 
earning  $97^906,  leaving  a  bdance  in  fivor  d 
the  prison  of  $296.  Each  prisoner  under  the 
age  of  21  and  without  a  common  I^glish  e^ 
cation  receives  8  hours'  teaching  a  dsy,  sad 
each  prisoner  over  21  one  hour's  teackio^ 
Cornoral  punishments  are  not  used,  the  peultj 
for  disorderly  conduct  being  solitary  conllBft- 
ment.  Regular  good  conduct  shortens  the  t&m 
of  imprisonment.  The  number  of  paupers  sap- 
ported  by  the  state  in  1869  was  16,148;  $m 
the  number  of  criminals  convicted  was  1,4IS, 
exclusiveof  8,667  police  offences  in  citiea  Ao- 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  oommiisiofMr  of 
statistics  in  1860,  there  were  6,287  diarcbei 
in  Ohio,  viz.:  684  Baptist,  806  Disciples*,  83 
Episcopal,  76  Evangelists',  98  Friends',  51f 
Lutheran,  1,916  Meuiodist,  877  PresbyteriiB, 
190  Roman  Catholic,  808  United  Bretiiren'i, 

•  Over  and  abore  108  TOO  eaned  ^  th«  eiBvieliL 
tin  Nov.  1869.  • 
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6S  TTnlyereali^  «nd  228  of  minor  denomSna* 
tions. — The  iUte  has  always  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  edooation.  The  school  f^d  consdsts 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  grant  to 
the  temtorj  of  every  86th  section  of  land  for 
coQunon  schools,  and  of  two  townships,  com* 
prising  69,120  acres,  for  the  establishment  of 
ooUeges.  The  state  also  levies  a  tax  for  school 
purposes,  and  there  are  local  taxes  by  town* 
ships  for  sustaining  high  schools,  for  build- 
ings, 4(c.  During  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1860,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as 
follows*  

BakDoeoa  hand,  Bept  1,1669 $588,790  67 

yinriJfaiffiririT  and  mlaoelUneons  sonroes. ....  69,776  IS 

liiediM^e  sehoul  Ainda. 170,640  46 

BtMUtMX.:, 1344,166  89 

•       •'             1,489,689  99 


Total IS^XM^l  6S 

axpuiuitu  us. 

TeMlMn*  aalarlaa $8,046,060  99 

Bitea,  boOdlngs.  and  rapain 467,649  81 

Fuel,  and  aU  oChar  eon&ngent  ezpensea. 967,126  44 

TotaL #2,760,828  67 

The  value  of  school  houses  in  1865  was  $2,220,- 
011;  in  1859,  $4,409,122;  in  1860,  $4,707,227. 
In  1860  the  number  of  school  houses  was  10,- 
422 ;  public  high  schools,  161 ;  pupils  enroll^ 
in  schools,  685,177;  average  daily  attendance, 
405,592 ;  teachers  employeo,  20,78r;  pupils  en- 
rolled in  high  schools,  18,188 ;  teachers  em- 
Soyed,  819.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  fol- 
wing  institutions:     ' 


Tb«ologicaL. 


Modtml 

Cooimercial 

Academies  and  aemiBarlet 
PrlTate  and  paroelii«l  aehods 
UpWeraiaes  and  colleges. 


IiMtitatltm.    TMchwt. 


11 
1 

10 
10 
90 
186 
22 


88 
8 
60 
SO 
404 
816 
129 


PapOa. 


209 

80 

1,110 

800 

a22i 

16,189 
8.878 


The  principal  collegiate  institutions  with  their 
dmtee  of  foundation  are :  the  Ohio  university,  at 
Athens,  1804;  Miami  university,  at  Oxford, 
1824;  Franklin  coUege,  at  New  Athens,  1824; 
Western  Reserve  cdlege,  at  Hudson,  1826; 
Kenyon  college,  at  Gambler,  1826;  Denison 
college,  at  Granville,  1882;  Oberlin  college, 
at  Oberlin,  1884;  Marietta  college,  at  Ma- 
rietta, 1885;  8t  Xavier  college,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1840 ;  Wittenberg  coUege,  at  Springfield, 
1845;  Urbana  univeraity,  at  Urbana,  1850; 
Antioch  college,  at  Yellow  Springs,  1852;  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  at  Delaware,  1854; 
the  theological  department  of  Kenyon  college, 
18S7;  Lane  theological  seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1829;  theolog^  departments  of  Western 
Baserve  college,  1880;  of  Denison  college,  1882 ; 
of  Oberlin  college,  1885 ;  theological  seminair 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  at  Oxford, 
1889;  Wittenberg  theolodcal  soninary,  1845; 
biblioal  department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity, 1849 ;  law  school  of  Cinchinati  college, 
at  Cincinnati,  1888 ;  medical  college  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  1819 ;  medical  department  of  West- 
am  Reserve  college,  at  Cleveland,  1844;  Star- 


ling medical  coUege,  at  Columbus,  1847;  west- 
ern college  of  homoeopathic  medicine,  at  Cleve- 
land, 1850.  There  are  many  well  endowed 
female  colleges.  A  tax  of  iV  of  a  mill  for  school 
libraries  was  suspended  in  1857,  butresumed 
in  1858,  and  amounted  to  $88,920.  Exclusive 
of  the  school  libraries,  there  are  in  the  state 
collections  and  various  literary  institutioilfl 
abont  150,000  volumes.  The  state  library  was 
established  in  1817,  and  the  entire  expenditures 
for  its  increase  and  management  up  to  Nov.  15, 
1860,  were  $58,548.  The  number  of  volumes 
is  22,798.  The  public  press  in  1850  comprised 
261  periodicals,  circulating  80,000,000  copies 
annually.  Of  these,  26  appeared  daily,  10 
semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  201  weekly,  28 
semi-monthly  or  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. — 
The  first  explorations  in  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Ohio  were  made  by 
the  French,  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  in  this 
region  dating  from  about  1680.  The  object  pf 
the  French  adventurers,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  trade  rather  than  settlement  They 
were  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  having  obtained  from  their  soverei^ 
A  grant  covering  part  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  French,  sent  out  surveyors,  and  estab- 
lished trading  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It  was 
in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
these  conflicting  claims  that  Washington  first 
became  known;  but  neither  his  abilities  nor 
the  operations  of  a  powerful  force  sent  out  un- 
der Gen.  Braddock  could  overcome  the  French, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  country  until  Can- 
ada and  the  whole  country  W.  to  the  Missis- 
sippi were  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  1768. 
After  the  war  of  the  revolution  disputes  arose 
between  several  of  the  states  respecting  the 
riffht  of  soil  in  this  territory,  which  were  only 
allayed  by  the  cession  of  the  whole  to  the 
United  States,  Virginia  reserving  8,709,848 
acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  for  her  state 
troops,  and  Connecticut  a  tract  of  8.666,921 
acres  near  Lake  Erie.  In  1800  Jurisdiction 
over  these  two  tracts  was  relinquished  to  the 
federal  government,  the  states  retaining  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  disposing  of  it  in  small 
lots  to  settiers  (from  which  sdes  Connecticut 
obtained  her  magnificent  school  fund),  while 
the  Indian  tities  to  the  rest  of  the  state  were 
bought  up  by  the  general  government.  In 
1787  congresB  undertook  the  government,  and 
in  1788  the  first  permanent  settiement  was 
made  at  Marietta.  The  first  years  of  the  North- 
west territory,  as  it  was  called,  were  harassed 
by  Indian  warfare,  which  was  not  terminated 
until  after  the  signal  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne  in 
1794.  In  1799  the  North-West  territory  was 
organized,  and  shortly  afterward  Ohio  formed 
into  a  separate  government.  It  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1808. 

omo.  L  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  bounded  E. 
by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
drained  by  Wheeling  Bnd  other  small  creeks ; 
area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1850, 18,006,  of  whom 
164  were  alavea.    Its  surface  is  hilly  and  its 
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•oil  fertile,  espedallj  along  ilie  OMo.  Most 
of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  pastarage.  Mines 
of  bituminous  coal  are  found  among  the  hills 
and  are  extensively  worked.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  214,020  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
57,700  of  wheat,  76,767  of  oats,  4,111  tons  of 
hay,  98,590  lbs.  of  wool,  and  104,722  of  but- 
ter. There  were  9  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4 
iron  founderies,  2  cotton,  1  woollen,  8  nail, 
And  5  glass  &ctories,  17  collieries,  8  pax)er  and 
2  planing  mills,  15  churches,  and  8,529  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $5,101,088,  showing  an 
increase  of  26  per  cent,  ^ce  1850.  Capital, 
Wheeling.  11.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky..  bordered 
on  the  S.  by  Green  river  which  is  nere  navi- 
gable by  steamboats,  and  intersected  by  Rough 
creek ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
9,749,  of  whom  1,182  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  con- 
tains iron  ore  and  coal.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  521,128  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10,- 
^07  of  wheat,  18,780  of  oats,  1,548,692  lbs.  of 
Dbbaoco,  and  22,555  of  wool.  There  were  10 
grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  28  churches, 
and  899  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Hartford.  IH.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  sepa- 
rated from  Kentucky  on  the  E.  by  the  Onio 
river,  and  bounded  K.  W.  by  Laughery  creek ; 
area,  about  90  sq.  m.,  being  the  snmllest  county 
in  the  state ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,475.  The  surface 
is  considerably  diversified,  rising  in  some  places 
into  hi^h  hilli,  but  it  is  only  in  very  few  places 
that  it  IS  too  much  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
soiL  resting  mainly  on  blue  limestone,  is  fertile 
both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  bottom  lands.    The 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  269,085  bushels  of  In- 
ian  com,  45,479  of  wheat,  9,718  of  oats,  2,028 
tons  of  hay,  and  5,801  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
2  sawmills,  2  tanneries,  15  churches,  and  2,022 
public  school  pupils.    Capital,  Rising  Sun. 

OHIO  RIYER,  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  river  fh>m  the  east,  known  to  the 
early  French  settlers  as  la  belle  rwih'e,  and 
famed  for  the  uniform  smoothness  of  its  current 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its 
valley.  It  \s  formed  in  flie  W.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  junction  at  Imsburg  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.  By  the 
latter  the  drainage  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi  is 
extended  into  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  Potter  co.,  Penn.,  reaches  a 
point  where  over  an  extent  of  a  few  acres  it  is 
a  mere  chance  whether  the  water  that  &lls 
upon  the  surface  reaches  the  ocean  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  8t  Lawrence,  or 
Chesapeake  bay.  The  course  of  the  Ohio  and 
of  all  its  tributaries,  fh)m  their  sources  W.  of 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  outlet  of  the  river  in 
the  Mississippi,  is  through  a  region  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  little  disturbed  fi-om  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and 
nowhere  intruded  upon  by  uplifts  of  tiie  azoic 
formations,  such  as  in  other  r^ons  impart 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  and  vii^ety  to  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  Over  an  area  of  drunage 


of  the  Ohio  and  its  Invnclies  eslfaniled  it  HI* 
400  square  miles,  the  topograjdiy  is  umfomii 
its  prmcipal  f^aatures,  aim,  thou^  often  ben- 
tif m,  stall  for  the  most  part  tame.  The  nOeTs 
are  depresmons  below  tne  general  smnmit  M 
of  the  country;  all  of  them  were  eroded  bj 
currents  of  water,  and  the  piles  of  stnts  |«e- 
senting  no  portions  that  oould  resist  tkei^ 
of  these,  the  descent  ci  the  river  beds  is  gcB- 
tle,  with  no  sudden  breaks  or  precipiftoiii  fiSk 
The  banks,  however,  are  often  iteq>,  and  k 
many  places,  eq[>eciaUy  upon  the  smalW  men; 
the  waters  have  worn  a  narrow  psaaige  k- 
tween  vertical  diffk  ci  limestone  to  the  deptk 
of  several  hundred  feet  from  their  tmnntL 
Genen^y  the  rivers  spread  out  to  coosiftiUi 
width,  and  in  dry  seasons  become  ahoal  totbe 
serious  impediment  of  navigatioii.  An  is^ 
esting  feature  in  the.banks  of  therireriBthe 
succession  of  terraces  often  noticed  riangoDe 
above  anoAer  at  different  elevations,  and  mm- 
times  spreading  out  in  broad  sllaTial  UIdl 
Though  they  are  often  76  feet  or  more  iboTO 
the  present  mean  level  of  the  river,  they  ¥«w 
evidently  formed  by  finviatile  deponts  made 
in  distant  periods,  when  the  river  flowed  il 
these  higher  levels.  Evidence  is  altogether 
wanting  to  fix  the  date  of  these  periods  rpca 
the  lower  branches  of  the  river,  at  the  M 
of  present  high  water,  are  mounoa  and  estt 
woriCB  wonderful  in  their  numbers  and  eztot, 
which  were  constructed,  as  iBur  as  can  be  ma- 
tamed,  from  various  pfooft,  fbll  8,000  jmn 
shice,  the  &ot  being  Vivs  establidied  that  ^ 
river  must  have  flowed  at  its  pres»it  M  it 
least  so  fSftr  back.  The  city  of  (SndaBrf 
stands  upon  two  of  these  terraces,  ^e  me 
one  60  feet  above  the  lower,  and  this  M  w| 
above  low  water  of  the  river.  In  the  grtra 
of  the  upper  one  have  been  found  the  teetb 
of  an  extinct  ^>ecies  of  elephant.  Shells  w)aA 
have  been  found  at  corresponding  eknticBi 
are  of  recent  species,  snoh  as  are  atSl  eoo- 
mon  to  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood.- 
The  total  lengtli  of  the  Ohio  river  is  iW 
950  m. ;  but  from  Pittebnrg  to  the  moilh  d 
the  river  in  a  straight  line  it  is  onlj  abcot J 
of  that  distance.  Its  course  till  it  psaaeeoitiic 
Pennsylvania  is  a  littte  W.  of  K.  to  Beswr,  tfj 
thence  W.  to  the  line  of  the  state  <rf  Ohio.  B 
then  flows  8.  between  Ohio  andTiiigini%piii- 
ing  Wheeling,  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Bi» 
more  and  Ohio  railroad,  92  m.  betow  Pw- 
hxurg.  The  general  course  of  the  rireriiW. 
8.  W.  After  passing  between  Ohio  asd  W^ 
ginia,  it  bordera  the  whole  length  of  Kentafl^ 
separating  that  state  from  Ohio,  Indiaai,iv 
Imnois  on  the  N.  The  width  of  the  riwr^ 
ries from  1,200 to 4,000 feet  ItsdepthH^ 
ferent  seasons  is  very  fluctua^ng,  the  W* 
between  high  and  low  water  being  oft«  ^ 
and  sometimes  60  feet  During  P«^*** J: 
the  sunmier  reason  and  in  the  antmnn^v^ 
the  water  is  low,  the  larger  steamboali  tf^ 
no  ftirther  than  Wheeling,  and  even  beloyg» 
point  they  pass  wi^  difficulty,  or  are  am«M 
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1>T  tihe  sand  bars,  which,  with  the  low  sandy 
islands,  called  tow  heads,  badly  obstnict  the 
navigation.  At  the  lowest  stage  the  river 
may  be  forded  at  several  places  above  Cincin- 
nati. In  the  winter  it  is  often  frozen  over,  and 
for  several  weeks  floating  ice  prevents  its  nav- 
igation. The  rate  of  its  current  varies  with 
the  stage  of  the  water  fi'om  1  to  8  m.  an  hour. 
The  omj  rapids  are  at  Lonisville,  and  these 
are  not  insnrmonntable  to  all  the  steamboats. 
In  2i  m.  the  fall  is  about  22  feet  A  canal  was 
long  since  constructed  past  these  rapids  at 
Louisville,  but  bemg  only  16  feet  deep  it  is  not 
snfficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  boats. 
— ^The  country  bordering  tfie  Ohio  is  for  the 
most  "part  a  thriving  agricultural  region,  and 
many  nrosperous  towns  and  cities  have  grown 
m  witnin  the  present  century  on  its  banks. 
Manufactures  are  encouraged  by  the  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  that  abound  in  the  country 
traversed  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  products  of  these  add  largely  to  the  im- 
mense transportation  carried  on  by  the  boats^ 
The  character  and  extent  of  these  operations 
are  particularly  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  several  states  and  large  towns  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river.  (See  also  Coal,  and  Inoir.) 
— ^The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  fVom  both  ddes 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  important 
rivers,  as  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami 
of  Ohio,  the  Wabash  of  Indiana  and  Slinoia 
the  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  of  Kentucky. 

OIDIUM  ALBICAlf S.  See  £piphtti8,  v<^ 
▼iL  p.  246. 

OIL  BIRD.    See  Guaohabo. 

OIL  CLOTH.    See  Floor  Cloth. 

OIL  OF  BRICK,  an  oily  preparation  used 
by  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  the  emer^  by 
which  stones  are.  cut.  It  is  made  by  distilling 
from  a  brick  the  oil  in  which  it  has  been 
floaked,  and  collecting  the  product. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.    See  Stlphubio  Acid. 

OILS  (Lat.  oleum) J  a  class  of  fatty  substances 
existing  in  various  parts  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies,  sometimes  in  a  solid  form,  when 
they  are  commonly  known  as  fats,  and  again 
in  a  fluid  state,  when  they  are  called  oils ;  the 
iSnts,  however,  by  increase  of  temperature  be- 
come fluid,  and  most  of  the  oils  by  increased 
cold  assume  in  part  a  solid  consistency.  The 
flats  are  comparatively  rare  in  plants,  and 
abound  in  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  fish  and 
cold-bloodisd  animals  produce  oils.  In  plants 
ofl  abounds  most  in  tne  fruits,  and  especially 
in  the  dicotyledonous  seeds ;  and  it  may  gener- 
ally be  separated  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue  by 
simple  pressure.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  th^ 
bruised  seeds  to  facilitate  the  separation  by 
making  the  oil  more  fluid ;  and  in  case  of  its 
existing  in  the  form  of  vegetable  fat,  boiling 
the  portions  of  the  plant  that  contain  it  in 
water  causes  the  oil  to  separate  and  rise  upon 
the  sur&oe  in  a  scum,  which  becomes  solid  on 
cooling.  By  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable 
taatters,  ttid  even  of  the  tntuminoua  cous  and 


dudes  derived  from  them,  the  elements  hydro* 
gen  and  carbon  mav  be  made  to  unite  to  form 
oils  of  the  class  called  carbohydrogens  or  hy- 
drocarbons; and  such  are  elaborated  upon  a 
great  scale  by  nature,  as  is  seen  in  the  oil  wells 
of  different  parts  of  the  world.  (See  Cabbo- 
BTDBOOKNS,  and  Pbtbolxitm.)  Beside  this 
class  of  oils  are  the  two  great  groups  of  the 
fixed  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  their  not  evaporat- 
ing until  the  temperature  is  riused  to  about 
500^  F.,  or  nearly  to  their  boiling  point ;  and 
then  they  give  off  vapors  which  are  not  con- 
densable into  oil  again,  but  are  new  products 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oiL 
The  volatile  oils  readily  evaporate,  and  are  gen- 
erally obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  exist.  By  ultimate  anal- 
ysis the  fixed  and  most  of  the  volatile  oils  are 
reduced  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  the  proportions  of  which  are  not  very 
different  in  the  different  oils,  ranging  generally 
from  74  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon,  10  to  18  of 
hydrogen,  and  9  to  12  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen 
when  detected  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
impurities.  In  their  proxiiqate  composition 
the  fats  and  oils  are  mixtures  of  three  sub* 
stances  of  similar  properties;  two  of  them 
at  ordinary  temperatures  are  solid,  and  are 
called  stearine  and  margarine,  which  are  them- 
selves compounds  respectively  of  stearic  and 
margaric  acids  with  glycerine ;  and  the  third 
is  a  fluid  body  called  oleine,  also  a  compound 
of  glycerine  with  oleic  acid.  The  last  named, 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
present,  ffives  softness  and  fluidity  to  the  com- 
pound. Mutton  fat  contains  alai^e  proportion 
of  the  solid  ingredients,  and  the  liquid  oils  are 
chiefly  composed  of  oleine.  The  solid  ingre- 
dients make  their  appearance  in  these  when 
they  are  exposed  to  cold,  as  when  castor  and 
olive  oils  become  thick  in  winter,  and  deposit 
a  white  substance  beneath  the  liquid  oleine. 
Hence  the  difference  between  winter-strained 
and  summer-strained  oils,  the  latter  necessa- 
rily retaining  more  of  the  stearine  and  less  of 
the  pure  oil.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
marked  properties  that  distinguish  the  fatty 
oils,  not  including  the  hydrocarbons.  They 
are  bodies  which  leave  upon  paper  a  greasy 
stain,  rendering  it  semi-transparent  In  a  liquid 
state,  when  pure,  they  are  clear  and  transparent, 
and  sometimes  slig^uy  viscid.  They  are  color- 
less, or  if  tinged  with  yellow  this  disappears  bv 
bleachinff  in  the  sunlight  or  by  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal.  If  tney  have  a  taste  or  odor, 
it  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  minute  quanti- 
ties of  certain  acidis  peculiar  to  the  body  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Their  specific  gravity 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  for  the  most  part 
included  between  .918  and  .970;  this  varies 
greatly  with  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  thus  castor  oil  at  68''  has  a  density 
of  .970,  and  at  200*  it  is  only  .908.  They  con- 
geal at  various  temperatures,  olive  oil  at  about 
8S**  F.  and  almond  oilat—18^  They  are  highly 
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inflanun&ble,  and  their  oMef  use  is  .for  iUmnl* 
nating  purposes,  being  used  either  in  the  liquid 
form  or  in  candles  prepared  from  their  solid 
ingredients.  (See  Oakoul)  Exposed  to  the 
air,  some  of  the  oils  absorb  ox^pen,  thicken, 
and  are  finally  converted  into  a  sohd  substance ; 
these  are  used  to  mix  with  paint  to  hasten  its 
drying  and  give  it  solidity.  (See  Dbtiho  Oils^ 
and  Ijssked  Oil.)  When  such  oils  are  scat*- 
tered  even  in  very  small  quantity  upon  heaps 
of  vegetable  fibre,  as  hemp,  cotton,  paper,  or 
straw,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  goes  on  rapid- 
ly, especially  in  a  warm  place  or  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  chemical  action  is  liable  to 
generate  heat  sufficient  to  set  the  mass  on  fire. 
Thus  have  occurred  many  cases  of  spontane- 
ous combustion.  (See  Oombustion,  Spontanb- 
ous.)  Their  drying  property  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  heating  them  with  about  ^  of  their 
weight  of  litharge,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  oiL 
The  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  call- 
ed boiled  oiL  Another  dass  of  oils  by  exposure 
thicken  and  become  add  and  randd,  emitting 
an  offensive  odor.  This  is  owin^  to  their  con- 
taining mucilaginous  and  albummous  matters, 
which  decay  and  react  on  the  oil,  setting  free 
the  fatty  acids  and  decomposing  the  glyoerine. 
By  removing  the  mucilaginous  matters  in  the 
process  of  purifying  the  ous,  this  change  may  be 
prevented.  When  the  fat  oils  are  mixed  with 
water,  the  two  fluids  soon  separate,  the  oil  rising 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  im- 
purities of  the  oils  may  be  separated  by  shaking 
the  two  liquids  together,  when  they  remain  with 
the  water.  Ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ben- 
zole particularly  are  solvents  of  oil,  and  the 
last  named  has  recently  come  into  use  for  re- 
moving greasy  stains  from  fubrica*  In  alcohol 
the  fatty  oils  are  soluble  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Ammonia  unites  with  them,  forming  a 
soapy  liquid,  called  volatile  liniment,  used  in 
medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  When  heated  with 
potash  or  soda  the  fatty  bodies  are  decompos- 
ed, their  acids  uniting  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
glycerine  base  being  set  free.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess called  saponification  or  soap  making,  and 
thei  soap  is  the  compound  of  the  adds  of  the 
fat  with  the  alkali  introduced.  (Bee  Soap,  and 
Gltoerinb.)  Beside  the  uses  already  named 
for  oils,  they  are  employed  in  manufiMtures  for 
dressing  cloth,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 
(See  LuBBioANTs.)  In  medicine  a  great  num- 
ber obtained  from  as  many  different  sources 
are  variously  exhibited,  both  externally  in  dif- 
ferent preparations,  and  also  internally. — ^Most 
of  the  important  oils  are  described  under  thdr 
own  names  in  this  work,  together  with  the  i 
manner  of  collecting  and  using  them. 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of 
fktty  and  waxy  subaiances  of  the  consistency 
of  butter,  used  as  a  dressing  for  sores,  blisters, 
d^}.,  and  also  as  a  vehide  for  the  application 
of  other  substances  as  rube&dents  or  causUcs. 
To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  lard  ointments, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  randd,  it 


iff  recomQieBded  to  add  4  parts  by  wil^  of 
powdered  benzoin  to  each  100  parts  of  mM 
fredi  lard.  This  also  protects  the  lird  froa 
the  aoti<m  of  any  alkaline  ingredients  of  ik 
ointment.  The  infusion  of  I  part  of  podar  bods 
in  the  ointment  causes  it  to  resist  oxidatioD. 

OISE,  a  department  in  the  N.  K  of  Fn&et, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  old  province  of  Iil» 
de  France  and  Picardy,  ai^  bounded  9.  bf 
Sommei,  E.  by  Aisne,  8.  by  Seino-et-lCineiiid 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  W.  by  Eure  and  SelDe-I^ 
f&rieore ;  area  2,218  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  )M,- 
085.  The  duef  rivers  are  the  Oise,  from  vbick 
the  department  is  named,  and  its  tribuUneBtbt 
Serre,  Lette,  Aisn^  and  Nonette,  all  of  vhidi 
join  it  from  the  left  Beside  these,  th«  £pt« 
passes  throuffh  the  W.  and  the  Ouroq  thioi^ 
the  S.  E.  The  sur£aoe  is  low  and  undoiatiiig, 
and  the  soil  consists  in  general  of  stroof  cIit, 
but  there  are  sandy  barrens.  Hie  wm  pro- 
duced  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  mtjm 
are  decreasing.  Woollens,  linen,  csdtu,  beet 
root  sugar,  ^.,  are  mannfaotnred.  Ike  Oue, 
Aisne,  and  Ourcq  are  navigaUe  in  tb«  depirt- 
ment  for  82  nL ;  there  are  two  camla  b^ 
a  total  length  of  21  m.;  andaraQwajtraTsrsd 
the  department  for  48  m.  Capital,  BetortiL 
^  OISE  (anc.  I$ara)^  a  river  of  France^  iriiki 
rises  in  the  province  of  Hainaut  in  nclgioia, 
near  the  French  frontier,  flows  8.  ¥.  thnxi^ 
the  departments  of  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  m 
Seine-et-C^se,  and  joins  the  Seine  on  fiiengbt 
bank,  12  m.  bdow  Paris,  after  a  coarse  d 
about  140  m.  Its  prindpid  tributaries  are  the 
Koirieu,  Brdche,  and  Th^rain  on  the  ri^ 
and  the.  Ton,  Serre,  Lette,  Aisne,  Autoone^fBi 
Nonette  on  the  left.  The  Oise  commnmeiU^ 
by  canals  with  the  Somme,  the  Sambre,  od 
the  Scheldt. 

OJIBWAYS.    See  OmppxjrAs. 

OKA,  a  river  of  central  Russia,  one  of  tk 
principal  tributaries  (^  the  Volga.  It  rises 
about  40  m.  S.  W.  from  Orel,  in  the  goT«rh 
ment  of  the  same  name,  passes  that  tovn,  aod 
flowing  with  a  swift  current  N.,  K.  E,  S.  ^ 
and  N.  K  through  tbe  governments  of  Toola, 
Kaloo^  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tunbov,  Yle^aifi 
and  N^ni-Novgorod,  joins  the  Volga  tt  tbi 
town  of  Nyni-Novgorod.  Its  total  conrBe  ii 
650  m.,  fbr  almost  the  whole  of  which  it  ii 
navigable.  It  has  several  conadersUe  trfts- 
taries.  The  Ivanovska  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Don. 

O'EEEFFE,  John,  an  Irish  dramatist,  bonifi 
Dublin.  June  24,  1747,  died  in  1838.  He  v» 
originally  designed  for  a  painter,  but  esrly  tw^ 
ed  his  attention  to  dramatic  compositioB  m 
^acting,  and  at  the  age  of  16  wrote  *<»J*F. 
Having  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Dobui 
theatre,  he  acted  there  and  in  t4Joiniiig  t<^ 
for  12  years.  About  1780  he  went  to  losM 
but,  failing  of  employment  m  m  •ctw,  wpW 
himself  to  writing,  and  between  1781  and  17» 
composed  nearly  60  comedies,  comic  opcns» 
and  fSaroes.  Several  of  these  were  y^W% 
lar,  especially  **The  Castle  of  Anditoai, 
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"inW  OtAa,''  '*Th6  Poor  Soldier,'!  "The 
TouDg  Quaker/*  and  *^  Peeping  Tom  J'  In  his 
60th  jear  O^Keeffe  became  blind.  In  1826  he 
pabllabed  his  '^BecolleGtions,  or  Aatobiograph- 
loal  Memoirs.*' 

OEEN,  LoBENz,  a  German  naturalist,  the 
founder  of  the  transoendental  or  physio-philo- 
sophical school  of  natural  science,  bom  in  Bohls- 
baoh,  Wartemberg,  Aug.  1, 1779,  died  in  ZOrich, 
Ang^  11,  1851.    His  real  name  was  Lorenz 
Ockenfuss,  which  he  abridged  to  Oken  when 
he  became  a  private  teacher  at  Gdttingen, 
having  previouslj  studied  natural  history  and 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Warzburg.    In 
1802  he  published  his  Orundria  der  Satur- 
Phiio90jAie  (8vo.,  Frankfort),  in  which  he  re- 
duced to  a  system  the  materials  which  Fichte 
and  Schelling  had  previously  undertaken,  but 
with  little  success,  to  arrange ;  in  this  he  main- 
tained that  animal  classes  are  simply  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  divided 
the  animtal  kingdom  accordingly  into  5  classes. 
In  Die  Zeugung  (Frankfort,  1805)  he  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  all  orsanic  beings  originate 
from  and  consist  of  vesides  or  ceUa,  remarkably 
agreeing  with  the  results  of  recent  microscopi- 
eal  acienoe.    In  his  Beitrdge  uur  tergtetelten^ 
dm  Zaologiej  Anatomis  und  Phyiologie  (Wtlrz- 
burg,  1806)  he  demonstrated  that,  the  intestines 
ori^nate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that 
this  corresponds  to  the  vitellus  or  yolk  bag, 
which  C.  F,  Wolflf  had  before  proved  in  the 
ehiok;   he  in  the  same  work  described  the 
wrpora  Wbljfiana  or  primordial  kidneys.    In 
1807  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  extraor- 
dinarj  professor  of  the  medical  sciences  in  the 
university  of  Jena,  giving  for  his  inaugural  dis- 
course the  famous  essay  ITeber  die  Bedeutung 
der  Schddslknoehenj  or  '*0n  the  Signification 
ef  the  Bones  of  the  Skull ;"  the  origin  of  this 
idea  of  the  cranial  vertebres,  and  the  other  doc- 
trines above  alluded  to.  may  be  found  in  the 
articles  Compabativb  Anatomy  and  Philoso- 
FmoAL  Ak ATOVT.    This  lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  from  whom  Oken 
has  been  most  u^jiutlj  accused  of  borrowing 
its  central  idea;  for  an  account  of  the  contro- 
versj  on  this  subject^  and  for  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  Oken,  see  the  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Owen  in  the  *^  EncydopiBdia  Britannica'^  (1 858). 
Oken's  lectures  at  Jena  embraced  almost  every 
department  of  natural  science,  and  were  highlpr 
esteemed.    In  1808  he  announced  the  proposi- 
tions that  organism  is  a  combination  of  th^  ac- 
tivitiea  of  the  universe  within  a  siuf^le  individ- 
mtl  body,  and  that  world  and  organism  are  one 
in  kind ;  that  light  is  only  a  polar  tension  of 
the  ether  evoked  by  a  central  body  in  antago- 
misoi  with  the  plimets,  and  heat  only  the  mo- 
tion of  this  ether — thus  anticipating  the  doc- 
trine of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces.    He 
extended  his  system  also  to  the  mineral  world. 
The  lat  edition  of  his  Lehrhueh  der  Katuffhi" 
lo$0phis  was  i>ublished  in  1800-'ll,  a  2d  in 
1881,  and  a  8d  in  184S ;  the  last  was  translated 
Into  Fiiiglish  bj  Dr.  Tulk  (London,  published 


by  the  Bay  sodetr,  1847).     In  1810  he  wai 
inade  court  councillor,  and  in  1812  ordinary 

Erofessor  of  natural  sdences  at  Jena.  In  1816 
e  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrat- 
ed periodical,  the  /m,  devoted  principally  to 
natural  science,  but  occasionally  commenting 
on  the  politics  of  the  German  states ;  the  crit- 
icisms on  the  latter  led  to  complaints,  and  the 
court  of  Weimar  required  him  either  to  sup- 

Eress  the  JaU  or  to  resign  his  professorship; . 
e  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  published 
his  journal  (prohibited  at  Weimar)  at  Rudol- 
stadt  uninterruptedly  until  1848.  A  frirther 
attempt  was  miade  to  crush  his  independent 
spirit  by  accusing  him  of  being  a  member  of  a 
forbidden  secret  democratic  society;  he  waa 
tried  and  acquitted,  and  thereupon  retired  to 
private  life,  occupying  himself  with  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  publishing  several  important 
works,  beside  his  numerous  contributions  in 
the  I»ii.  In  1821  he  originated  the  annual  gen- 
eral meetings  of  German  naturalists  in  different 
cities,  the  first  of  which  was  held  at  Leipsic  in 
1822,  and  which  have  been  continued  ta  the 
present  time;  the  Britidi  and  American  asso- 
ciations for  the  advancement  of  science  have 
been  since  then  instituted  more  or  less  after 
the  German  model.  In  1828  he  resumed  his 
OCcupatiQA  of  private  teacher  in  the  newly  es- 
tablished university  at  Munich,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  in  the  same.  In  1882, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Bavarian  government 
to  transfer  him  to  a  provincial  university,  he 
resigned  his  appointments  and  left  the  King- 
dom ;  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1888 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  recently  established  university  of  Zorich, 
which  position  he  retained,  contributing  large- 
ly to  his  favorite  science,  until  his  death.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  in  the 
university  of  Jena.  His  views  on  philosophical 
anatomy,  as  illustrating  the  all-in-all  and  the 
all-in-evenr-part,  will  be  found  under  that  title. 
OEHOTSE,  a  Russian  province  of  eastern 
Siberia;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  from  80 
to  200  m.  broad  and  about  1,000  m.  long.  Its 
coast  line  is  indented  by  several  arms  of  the 
sea,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  nearly  through- 
out its  length  by  the  chain  of  the  Stanovoi 
mounudns.  The  dimate  is  severe,  but  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heathy  pasture  and  scattered 
clumps  of  trees,  chiefly  of  alder  andbirch,  fre- 
Quented  by  numerous  a^iimals  valuable  for  their 
rars.  The  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 
The  only  domestic  animals  are  reindeer  and 
dogs.  The  territory  is  chiefly  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  the  most  hai^ened  offenders, 
and  the  ii^abitants  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
them  or  their  descendants. — Okhotsk,  a  town 
in  the  above  province,  is  ^tuated  on  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Okhota  and  Eukhtui  rivers,  lat 
ar  21'  N.,  lonK.  142**  45'  E.;  pop.  957.  It 
consists  of  a  couection  of  ill  built  Jog  houses, 
standing  on  a  low  shingly  beach ;  there  are  a 
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Sovemment  hoiue,  hospital,  ohnrchf  and  ttora- 
ooses.  It  is  a  stadon  of  the  Rosso-American 
trading  company,  who  bring  tars  hither  from 
America,  on  ^eir  wi^  to  Eiakhta  to  exchange 
for  Chinese  goods.  There  is  a  yard  for  repair- 
ing ships,  hot  the  harbor  is  very  inferior 

OKHOTSK,  Sba  of,  an  arm  of  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean,  between  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia.  It 
is  about  1,000  m.  long  and  500  broad,  and  eon- 
tains  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
Saghalien,  is  dtuated  near  its  S.  W.  shore. 
^Diere  are  nmnerons  golfs  in  this  sea,  and  sev- 
eral rivers  fall  into  it,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
the  Amoor.  The  shores  are  covered  with  ice 
from  November  to  April,  but  the  main  expanse 
eontinoes  open  throoghont  the  year.  It  is  gen- 
erally deep,  without  shoal  or  sand  bank,  and  is 
subject  to  fogs  and  storms.  The  sea  of  Okhotsk 
is  annually  visited  by  numbers  of  American 
whale  ships,  in  pursuit  of  whales,  which  are 
sometimes  found  here  in  great  abundance. 

OKRA  {Ahelmaehui  e$eulentu$,  Wight  and 
Arnott),  a  plant,  the  unripe  pods  of  which  are 
usednn  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a 
vegetable,  being  sliced  and  added  to  soups  to 
render  them  morejriutinous.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  gombo  of  the  West  Indies,  being  there  em- 
ployed both  for  the  thickening  of  soups  and  as 
a  vegetable,  or  even  for  pickling  like  capers. 
AnoUier  species  with  similar  properties  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  m  the  East  Indies, 
both  belon^ng  to  the  natural  order  of  tnakac^B, 
the  prevailing  quality  of  which  is  mucilaginous. 
The  okra  has  a  smooth  stem  4  to  6  feet  high, 
cordate,  5-lobed,  toothed  leaves;  deciduous, 
spathaceous,  10-bracted  calyx,  bursting  on  one 
side;  pale  yellowish  flowers;  and  a  5-celled 
IK)d  about  6  inches  Ions,  opening  into  5  loculi- 
cidal  valves,  and  filled  with  many  roundish 
seeds,  which  when  ripe  and  roasted  are  some- 
times ground  and  usea  for  coffee.  The  okra  is 
rused  by  sowing  the  seeds  from  April  till  June, 
in  drills  an  inch  deep,  dropping  the  seeds  about 
8  inches  firom  one  another,  and  earthing  up  the 
plants  2  or  8  times  in  the  season. 

OLAF,  a  saint  and  king  of  Norway,  killed 
in  battle.  Ana.  81, 1030.  He  was  the  son  of 
Harald  Gr&nske,  and  grandson  of  the  famous 
Harald  the  Fair-Haired,  and  was  educated  by 
Sigurd  Syr,  the  chief  of  an  upland  district,  who 
married  the  young  princess  widowed  mother. 
At  the  age  of  12  Olaf  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  piratical  expedition  to  the  Brit- 
ish coasts,  where  he  assisted  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  opposing  the  Danes:  and  at  the  age  of  Id 
he  had  been  engaged  m  9  great  battles.  In 
the  course  of  his  career  as  a  viking  or  sea 
rover,  he  was  led  to  Sweden ;  and  on  one  oo- 
casion,  being  blockaded  by  the  Swedes  within 
the  Maelar  lake,  he  effected  his  escape  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  to  the  sea.  For  the  next  two  years 
he  infested  the  shores  of  France  and  Spiun ; 
and  at  length  returning  to  Norway  during  the 
absence  of  Eric,  then  engaged  in  the  wars  of 
Canute  in  England,  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne  (1014),  to  the  great  Joy  of  the  Chris- 


tians, and  soon  rendered  the  Idngdom  mik 

fendent  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmaik.  h 
is  zeal  for  the  Christian  fisdth,  into  wliichbe 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  he  burned  tin 
heathen  temples,  erecting  diurohes  oo  tW 
ruins,  and  marched  through  his  dominkoB  i 
the  head  of  an  army,  compelling  sobmimto 
the*  new  faith.  He  forbade  all  piracy,  lodo- 
forced  his  law  so  rigorously  that,  althootbtW 
vikings  were  sons  of  his  most  powerM4ab> 
Jects,  he  punished  the  offenders  with  loatf 
afe  or  limb.  His  severity  could  not  fail  tojp 
voke  rebellion.  While  engaged  in  qneui; 
this,  he  was  suddenly  attadked  in  hitct|iitaL 
Dronthehn,  by  Canute  the  Great  of  £d^ 
and  Denmark,  who  laM  claim  to  the  croticf 
Norway,  landed  an  army  at  Dronth«iin,iiJ 
effected  an  easy  conquest  of  the  kiogikn. 
Olaf  fled  with  his  infant  son  ICagnna  toBon; 
but  two  years  afterward  (1080),  assisted  I^  la 
wife^s  brother,  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  com 
Norway  from  beyond  ttie  N.  W.  fit>ntier,  pn 
battle  to  the  Danish  faction  near  DroDtuim, 
and  fell  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  with  mottof 
his  followers  and  kinsmen.  The  bodjof  tlie 
king  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  fiaithfiil  a^ 
herents,  and  secretly  buried.  It  was  aftemri 
disinterred  and  deposited  in  a  chapeifWbick 
Olaf  had  built  at  Drontheim  np<m  the  nun  of 
the  temple  of  Thor,  and  which  was  thefooodi- 
tion  of  the  present  cathedraL  The  ^  npd 
which  the  kmg  fell  was  long  marked  bj  a  mi 
cross,  which  has  been  replied  by  AQK>DiiD«i 
erected  by  the  society  of  northern  intiqiiriflL 
The  tomb  and  the  battle  field  became  therewft 
of  pilgrims  from  all  Europe,  and  miradeiwai 
repoited  as  performed  at  his  tomb.        • 

OLAND,  or  Oklakd,  an  island  in  ibiM- 
tic  belonging  to  Sweden,  from  which  it  is  99- 
arated  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Cahnsr  food; 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  88,000.  The  Wid 
contains  several  villages,  of  which  Borgkbir 
the  capital,  is  the  chief.  The  E  ebons  sft 
high  and  steep,  and  the  W.  low.  Theintcncr 
is  diversified  by  sand  hills,  and  in  the  K.  tbcn 
are  a  few  smsJl  lakes.  A  great  part  of  tbe^ 
face  is  covered  with  fine  forests;  and  a^ 
of  land  along  the  coast  is  cnltivated.  (w 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared,  (^nd  bb- 
mous  for  its  breed  of  diminutive  ponies,  w 
people  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  •■^^H 
gation.  There  is  an  alum  mine  whidb  cofK?* 
about  800  hands. 

OLBERS,  Hkinbioh  Wohiijc  IUma^* 
German  physician  and  astronomer,  born  h  Aj^ 
bergen,  near  Bremen,  Oct  11, 1758,  died  ■  m 
latter  place,  March  2,  1840.  His  life  wis^ 
voted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  end  thsiteg 
of  astronomy,  the  latter  of  whidi  he  ?™|* 
in  an  observatory  erected  by  '^"■^^^J™?!^ 
men,  which  was  at  the  time  of  itsconstrocw 
one  of  the  most  oomj^ete  inGennany.  i» 
writings  on  either  subject  werefe^.^'^jy 
little  importance  in  con4>ari80ii  vith  ms  ««^ 
vations,  particularly  in  astronom/.  A  "'^ 
of  these  on  the  comet  of  177^  ^ 
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him  into  notice,  and  he  tahseqnently  hoovered 
a  method  of  oalcnladng  the  orbita  of  oometa, 
whioh  waa  conaidered  superior  to  those  pre- 
Viooal  J  in  nae.  By  thia  method  he  computed 
the  orbita  of  the  comets  of  1781, 1796,  1798. 
1799, 1802,  and  of  the  great  one  of  1811.  Of 
stfll  greater  importance  were  his  investigations 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  small  planeta 
whose  orbita  lie  between  Mara  and  Japiter. 
Kei^er  had  aoffseated  that  a  planetary  bodj 
might  occnpj  tma  space ;  and  with  a  view  of 
verifying  this  snggMtion  by  actual  examina- 
tion, an  association  of  24  astronomers  indnd- 
bg  Olbers  was  formed,  who  divided  np  the 
acraiao  among  themselves  for  independent  scm- 
tinj.  On  Jan.  1, 1801,  the  small  planet  Oerea 
was  discovered  bj  Razzi  of  Pidermo,  who  waa 
not  a  member  of  the  association,  moving  in  an 
orbit  between  Jnpiter  and  Mars ;  and  on  March 
28,  1802,  Olbers  discovered  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  constellation  Virgo  the  planet  Pallas, 
having  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  about  tiie 
same  aa  that  of  Ceres.  This  led  Olbers  to  con- 
jecture that  they  were  fhigments  of  a  larger 
plilnet  once  existing  there,  and  that  probably 
other  portions  might  be  found  moving  m  nearly 
&e  same  orbit  fie  accordingly  set  himself  to 
exploring  careftilly,  every  month,  the  two  op- 
posite regions  of  tiie  heavens  in  which  the  or- 
mta  of  the  new  planeta  intersected,  and  where 
he  supposed  the  fragments  of  the  shattered 
planet  must  paas.  In  Sept  1804,  M.  Harding 
of  Bremen  accidentally  discovered  a  8d  planet, 
Juno,  the  nodea  of  whose  orbit  were  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Pallas.  This  con- 
finned  Olbers  in  hia  hypothesis,  and  he  con- 
tinned  his  search  with  renewed  ardor.  Barely 
has  so  bold  a coi^ecture  been  so  well  rewarded; 
for  on  March  29,  1807,  he  discovered  a  4th, 
Vesta.  The  additional  asteroids  since  discover- 
ed seemed  at  first  to  confirm  the  hypothecs  of 
Olbers,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  aucn  an  origin 
is  scarcely  possible.  In  March,  1816,  he  ms- 
covered  near  Perseus  a  comet  having  no  visi- 
ble nodeus,  and  in  1826  published  a  disserta* 
tion  on  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  a 
comet  and  the  earth.  He  subsequently  pro- 
posed ft  re-formation  of  the  constellations  and 
a  revision  ci  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  See 
Batkhitjes. 

OLD  POINT  OOMFOBT,  a  post  village  and 
Watering  place  of  Elizabeth  (My  co.,  Va.,  situ- 
ated on  Jamea  river,  at  the  entrance  of  Hamp- 
ton roads,  12  m.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  much  re- 
aorted  to  in  summer  for  sea  bathing,  and  haa 
eommodioua  hotels.  The  point  is  a  low,  nar- 
row, MUidy  neck  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of 
which  is  Fort  Monroe,  a  formidable  structure 
covering  60  acres  of  ground.  A  redoubt 
thrown  forward  from  ita  N.  W.  bastion  de- 
fends the  strip  of  land  which  connects  the 
point  with  the  mainland.  One  mile  S.  from 
Fort  Monroe,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  entrance 
to  Hampton  roads,  an  artificial  ialasd  has  been 
Ibnnod  upon  a  mnd  bank  originally  covered 


with  IT  feet  of  water,  and  upon  the  foundation 
thus  obtained  a  fort  has  been  erected. 

OLD  BED  SANDSTONE.    See  Gbologt. 

OLD  TOWN,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  river  and  on  the  Bangor, 
Old  Town,  and  Milford  railroad,  12  m.  N.  from 
Bangor,  and  70  m.  N.  £.  fit>m  Augusta ;  pop.  in 
1860, 8,087.  It  contains  4  villages.  Upper  Still- 
water, Great  Works,  Pushaw,  and  Old  Town. 
Its  principal  business  is  connected  with  the 
timber  trade.  A  large  boom  waa  placed  across 
the  Penobscot  some  yeara  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  to  prevent  ^ber  from  fioating  out 
to  sea.  In  1856,  181,000,000  feet  of  timber 
was  rafted,  employing  over  800  men,  and  at 
one  time  600  acrea  of  logs  were  in  the  boom. 
The  town  has  a  bank  and  7  churches. 

OLDOASTLE,  Snt  Johv,  Baron  Oobham,  an 
English  reformer,  bom  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  put  to  death  Dec.  14, 1417.  He  acquired 
the  title  of  baron  through  his  wife,  the  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  Lord  Oobham.  He 
fought  wiHi  distinction  in  France  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite companion  of  the  latter  monarch.  Having 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe, 
he  employed  himself  in  collecting,  transcribing, 
and  cu*culating  them  among  the  people.  The 
rapid  progress  which  the  Wydiffite  movement 
made  waa  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  his  in- 
fiuence,  and  Henry  V.  was  more  than  once 
importuned  to  have  have  him  arrested  for 
heresy^ut  refused  out  of  personal  regard  for 
him.  The  king  undertook  to  reason  with  him, 
but  he  found  Oldcastle  firm  in  his  opinions. 
"  Next  to  God,"  he  said,  '*I  profess  obedience 
to  my  king ;  but  as  to  the  iq>intual  dominion  of 
the  pope,  I  can  pay  him  no  obedience.'*  Henry's 
toleranon  coula  go  no  fhrther.  The  nobleman 
was  confined  in  Uie  tower  and  condemned  to 
the  fiamea,  but  made  his  escime  into  Walea, 
and  it  was  reported  that  20,000  Lollards  would 
rise  in  arms  under  his  command.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  thereupon  passed  against  him,  a 
reward  of  1,000  marks  of&red  for  his  head,  and 
exemption  from  taxea  promised  to  any  town 
that  ahould  secure  him.  He  eluded  capture 
for  4  years,  but  at  last  was  discoverea  and 
carriea  to  London,  where  he  waa  hanged  in 
chains  on  a  gibbet  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  and 
roasted  to  death  by  a  fire  kindled  under  him. 
He  wrote  *^  Twelve  Oondusions  addressed  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,"  beside  several  ro- 
liffious  tracts  and  discourses.— See  ^*  Ohronide 
of  the  Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle," by  Bishop  Bale  (London,  1664;  re- 
printed, 1720). 

OLDENBUBG,  a  German  grand  duchy,  com- 
pridng  the  following  separate  territories: 


DodlT  of  Old«BbllTf  . . . 

PiindpalltjprLabMk. 
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The  daohy  of  Oldenburg  is  situated  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  river  Weser,  which  forms  its  N.  E. 
boundary.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea, 
a  deep  inlet  of  which  forms  the  Jahde  bav; 
and  on  the  £.,  8.,  and  W.  it  is  sarrounded  by 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
whole  country  is  a  perfect  level,  intersected  by 
several  rivers,  none  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Weser,  are  navigable.  Of  a  num- 
ber of  lakes  the  largest  and  most  picturesque 
is  the  Z  wischenahmer  sea.  One  seventh  of  the 
area  consists  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  land, 
upon  which  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  potatoes, 
beans,  peaa.  ACy  thrive  luxuriantly ;  the  re- 
mainder of  rair  arable  soil  and  pasture.  Olden- 
burg is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  coun* 
try,  and  its  industry  is  of  no  great  importance. 
The  principality  of  Lflbeck  is  enclosed  by  the 
duchy  of  Holstein.  It  consists  of  the  city  of 
Eutin,  and  one  borough  and  82  villages  grouped 
around  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Eutin.  Upto 
1802  it  was  an  independent  bishopric.  The 
principality  of  Birkenield  lies  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  (See  Biskekfsld.) — 
The  grand  duchy  has  a  common  constitution 
for  its  three  component  parts.  In  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  of  the  German  diet  it  oasts  one 
fbll  vote;  in  the  executive  committee  it  casts  a 
vote  only  in  ooiyunction  with  the  duchies  of 
Anhalt  and  the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg. 
Its  peace  establishment  is  8,700  officers  and 
men,  forming,  together  with  the  quota  of  the 
three  Hanse  towns,  the  8d  brigade  of  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  10th  army  corps  of  the  German 
federal  army.  The  state  debt  is  $2,800,000. 
The  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is 
$650,000,  and  its  expenditure  $700,000  (in- 
cluding its  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  grand  duchy,  which 
amounts  to  $275,000).  The  movement  of 
shipping  in  the  grand  dudiy  in  1859  was  as  foU 
lows :  vessels  entered,  8,818,  tonnage  419,080, 
of  which  8,079  vessels  and  285,816  tons  were 
foreign;  vessels  cleared,  8,894,  tonnage  456,128, 
of  which  8,122  vessels  and  249,528  tons  were 
foreign.  The  merchant  shipping  of  the  dudiy 
in  1859  amounted  to  682  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate burden  of  70,484  tons.— The  present 
territory  of  Oldenburg  proper  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Ohauci,  and  was  afterward 
overrun  by  the  Saxons.  In  1180  the  counts 
of  Oldenburg  obtained  their  independence 
from  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  In  1448  a  son  of 
the  late  count  was  elected  king  of  Denmark. 
The  Oldenburg  line  having  become  extinct, 
the  country  fell  to  Denmark  in  1667.  In 
1778  Denmai^  exchanged  it  for  the  posses- 
sions and  claims  of  the  Holstein-Gottorp  fam<» 
ily  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  it  became  an 
independent  state  once  more..  Having  been 
annexed  to  France  in  1811,  it  regained  its  in- 
dependence in  1818^  and  obtained  some  ter- 
ritorial accessions,  (inclading  the  principality 
of  Birkenfeld)  from  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  also  raised  the  prince  to  the  rank  of 
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grand  duke.  Jn  oonseqnence  clfiM  nfMi 
of  1848  the  people  obtained  a  V&mtH  eoutitB- 
tion,  which  however  was  corUdkd  in  M 
The  present  grand  duke,  Peter,  mtmH  li 
father  Feb.  27,  1858. 

OLDHAM,  a  pariiamentary  boroo^  d 
market  town  of  Lancashire,  EDdand^iittd 
on  an  elevation  near  theW.  bankof  tkHd- 
lock  and  the  source  of  the  Irk,  7  m.  N.  £.(rgii 
Manchester,  with  ^R^ich  it  commiuiiefltei  lij 
railway  and  canal ;  p<^.  cf  the  tomi  inlKl, 
52,820 ;  of  the  parliamenttry  boroogh,  'Me 
ing  Chadderton,  Orompton,aiidBojtai,7S^. 
Oldham  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  t  lidicd 
field,  and  owes  its  growth,  which  isMop 
tively  recent,  to  its  manufacturing  Mitie& 
It  has  a  number  of  handsome  ehnrcbei  d 
other  public  buildings ;  a  blue  coat  iMfitli 
an  endowment  of  more  than  £100,000;  ik 
grammar  school ;  a  lyoeum,  a  mechaniea'inti' 
tute,  and  a  subscription  library.  Tbepriu^ 
branch  of  industry  is  cotton  spinnii^tb^ 
being  in  the  town  and  vicinity  over  150  nili 
tnaimy  for  this  nrocess.  Fustiizkfl,  TdTetea 
corduroys,  hats,  brass  and  iron  castina  nfe, 
leather,  and  other  articles  are  also  miro. 

OLDHAM,  Jomr,  an  English  aatirioil  po^ 
bom  in  Shipton,  Gloncestershire,  iog:  %  1^ 
died  at  Holme  Pierpoint,  Dec  8, 168S.  Be 
was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1(^74,  wupttra- 
iced  by  Lord  Rochester,  the  earl  ddmxiwA 
fiir  Oharles  Bedley,  went  to  London  in  Hfi, 
and  finally  devoted  himself  to  po^iod  tk 
pleasures  of  the  town.  He  satirizedtheM^ 
was  called  the  ''English  Juvenil,'' oi » 
eulogized  by  Dryden.  A  new  edkktt  d\k 
"  Poetical  Works,'»  edited  by  B.  Bell,  wi|* 
fished  in  London  in  1654. 

OLDMIXON,  JoSK,  an  En^  sntlkor^bcD 
in  1678,  died  in  London  in  174S.  Aftw  i*^ 
ducing  several  unsucceasfol  pkTi,  hefagM^g 
hand  to  political  writing,  and  waa  ravtried^ 
the  whigs  with  the  post  of  collector  rftk» 
tomsattheportof  JBridgewater.  ^.^^ 
est  of  his  party  he  compiled  a  "Oritial » 
tory  of  England,"  "  ffistory  of  Bid»i*2f 
the  Reigns  of  the  House  of  Btnart,^ind^ 
tory  of  England  during  the  Baigns  cjj^ 
and  Mary,  Anne,  and  Geoi^je  L,"  ^W*  *2 
little  or  no  merit  He  supitttended  wp 
edition  of  the  collection  d  English  W^^! 
which  appeared  under  th^'  aamo  af  w»| 
Kcnnett  In  his  **  Prose  Emit  on  Orw» 
and  "Arta  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric"  (n»|r 
tion  from  Bonhours),  he  attacked  J^*** 
4nade  him  consplcnona  in  the  "DobWv^ 

OLfiRON  (ana  (Hiarim),  an  iAf* 
France,  in  the  bay  of  Bftcay,  ■y^'**?!? 
the  mainland  by  a  a*n^t  whiA  m  itMin^ 
est  part  is  1  m.  wide,  mid  Ij^'^PSSw 
mouth  of  the  Oharente,  the  N.  Wjwntwg 
in  lat.  46**  8'  N.  and  long.  1* 24' W.;  «»{» 
length  18  m.,  greatest  braadfli  7  nt j  pojM^; 
000.  It  belongs  to  the  dOTartment  mi»i^ 
Inftrieure,  and  possesses  5  port",  I*.**^ 
Saint  Martin.  La  Oonaide,  Ixnx,  sad  M  i'*' 
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lidethe  towns  of  Chltean  and  Pierre  d^Ol^n, 
the  former  of  wluoh  is  fortified.  Except  on 
the  W.  sidey  where  it  is  much  exposed,  the 
island  is  genertdly  fertile,  prodnomg  grain, 
Tegetables,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged chieiflj  in  ship  building,  salt  making,  and 
trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  and  grain.  The 
ialand  was  sncceesively  the  property  of  the 
counts  of  Ainoa,  the  dnkes  of  Aqnitaine,  the 
Eng&h,  the  French  crown,  and  tne  opposite 
contend^g  parties  in  the  wars  of  the  league. 

OL£BON,  Laws  ot.    See  Law  Msbctaitt, 
voL  X.  p.  857. 

OLIN,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
dergyman,  born  in  Addison  oo.,  Vt,  March  7, 
1797,  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Ang.  16, 1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  Yt, 
and  harmg  visited  the  South  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  was  .appointed  president  of  the 
Abberille  seminary,  ».  0.  He  snbseonently 
abandoned  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  had 
began  to  apnly  himself,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference  in  1824,  and  for  two  years  was  sta^ 
tioned  in  Charleston,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  desist 
from  preaching.  In  1827  he  had  a  snpemumer- 
arj  rdation  granted  him,  and  was  stationed 
at  Athens.  Ga.  Being  relieved  entirely  from 
ministerial  labors  in  1828,  his  health  became 
partially  restored,  and  he  was  readmitted  into 
^e  Georgia  conference  and  i^pointed  professor 
n  Franldin  college.  In  1888  he  was  transfer- 
"ed  to  the  Ylrgmia  conference,  and  elected  pres^ 
dent  of  Randolph  Maoon  college,  where  he  re- 
nained  until  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  hopes  of 
demiting  his  health  by  travel.  His  tour  ex- 
ended  over  western  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
ine.  In  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
omewhat  improved  in  health,  and  in  18^  be- 
une  president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at 
iiddletown,  Oomu  He  was  an  impressive 
reaoher,  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
rangeli<Md  alliance.  He  wrote  **  Travels  in 
gypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy  Land" 
vols.  8vo.,New  York,  1848),  and  "Greece 
jd  the  Golden  Horn"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854). 
is  "Works,**  comprising  sermons,  sketches, 
d  addresses,  appeared  in  1852  (2  vols.  12mo., 
iw  York),  and  his  "Life  and  Letters"  in  1858 
vokpost  8vo.). 

OLIPHANT,  Laubsncx,  an  English  author 
d  traveller,  bom  in  1882.  He  is  the  only 
1  of  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  C.  B..  who  is 
icended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  of 
tinction  in  Perthshire,  and  was  appointed 
ef  Justice  of  Oeylon  in  1888.  Mr.  Oliphant 
s  educated  in  England,  and  at  an  early  age 
nt  to  Ceylon,  where  he  made  the  acquaint* 
«  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  ambaa- 
of  to  London,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  1850 
his  way  home^  and  was  invited  to  accom*' 
7  him  to  Ctaittnandoo,  the  coital  of  Nepaul. 
bis  return  from  that  country  he  published 
.  Journey  to  Katmandu  "  (London  and  New 


York,  1859),  a  work  remarkable  for  vivacity 
and  for  a  maturity  of  thought  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  so  yonthfril  an  author.  He  soon 
afterward  came  back  from  India,  studied  law  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Scotland  and  subsequentiy  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  part  of  1852  he  visited 
BXissia,  descended  the  Volga,  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  Crimea.  His  second  work,  "The 
Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea^*  (London, 
1858),  appearing  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
war,  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
passed  through  4  editions  m  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  soon  after  appointed  civil 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  iheai  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  and  went  to  Quebec,  where 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
He  travelled  extensively  both  in  the  United 
States  and  .in  Central  America,  and  gave  his 
impressions  on  the  north-western  states  of  the 
Union  in  "Minnesota,  or  the  Far  West*'  (Lon- 
don, 1855).  He  also  published  anonymously  at 
this  period  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Coming 
Campaign,"  in  which  he  gave  his  views  upon 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war  with 
Bussia.  This  work  he  republished  in  1855, 
nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Trans-CSaucasian  Prov- 
inces the  Proper  Field  of  Operations  for  a  Chris- 
tian Army."  After  his  return  from  America 
he  went  to  Turkey,  and  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  press  accompanied  Omer  Pasha  in  a  cam* 
paign,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  "  The 
Trans-Caucasian  Campaign  of  Omer  Pai^ift'' 
(London,  1856).  In  1857,  when.  Lord  Elgin 
was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China. 
Mr.  Oliphant  became  his  private  secretary,  and 
on  his  return  published  a  "  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan*' 
(London  and  New  York,  1860),  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  account  not  only  of  the  em- 
bassy but  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed secretu*y  of  legation  to  Japan.  His 
latest  work  is  "Patriots  and  Filibusters,  or  In* 
ddents  of  Political  and  Exploratory  TraveP' 
^ndon,  1861).  Beside  his  books  of  travel,  Mr. 
Oliphant  has  contributed  lai^rely  to  "Black- 
wood's Magazine,"  the  "ComhUl  Magazine,"  dec 
OLIPHANT,  Maboabbt  (Wilsok),  a  Scottish 
authoress,  bom  about  1820.  She  has  gained 
a  conmderable  reputation  as  a  novel  writer  bv 
the  production  of  a  number  of  tales  of  Scottish 
life,  distinguished  by  truth  of  detail,  pathos, 
and  a  skilftd  delineation  of  character.  They 
include  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland  of  Sunnyside"  (1849),  "Merkland" 
(1851),  "Adam  Grssme  of  Mossgray"  (1852), 
"Harry  Mulr"  (1858),  "Magdalen  Hepburn'* 

S1854),  "lilliesleaf"  (1855),  a  sequel  to  the 
rst  mentioned,  and  "Zaidee,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  England.  She  has  also  written 
two  shorter  tales,  "Katie  Stewart"  and  the 
"Quiet  Heart" 

OLIVAREZ,  Gaspaso  ns  GrzM av,  count,  a 
Spaniah  statesman,  bom  in  Rome,  Jan.  6, 1587, 
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died  in  Toro,  Jvly  12^  1645.  His  ftiher  was 
ambassador  at  the  papal  court  of  Siztns  Y. 
He  studied  at  the  Tmiversity  of  Salamanca,  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  unde,  the  duke  of 
Uoeda,  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  t£e  prince  of  Asturias,  afterward 
Philip  lY.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1621  bestowed  upon  Olivarez 
the  title  of  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  appointed 
him  minister  in  place  of  his  unde.  Tne  new 
minister  proved  a  despotic  ruler,  dismissing 
some  of  the  best  servants  of  the  state  to  inake 
room  for  his  o?m  creatures,  and  curtailing  gov- 
ernment expenses  only  to  obtain  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  for  pomp  and  splendor. 
He  gave  some  encouragement  to  manufaoturea, 
and  in  his  foreign  policy  aimed  at  reconquering 
tiie  provinces  which  Spain  had  recently  lost, 
and  restoring  the  kingdom  to  her  old  supremacy 
in  Europe ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  superior  skill  of  the  French  min- 
ister, Cardinal  Kichelieu.  Availing  himself  of 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  con- 
duded  in  1600,  he  reopened  hostilities  with 
the  Dutch  in  1621,  and  sent  Spinola  to  attack 
them  by  land ;  but  the  success  of  this  distin- 
ffuished  commander  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  Dutch  victories  at  sea ;  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies were  almost  ruined,  and  the  Dutch,  assist- 
ed by  French  subsidies,  stood  their  ground  so 
manfully  that  their  enemy  was  forced  to  rethre 
from  the  contest  Meanwhile  Spain  had  been 
obliged  by  a  coalition  between  France,  Savov, 
Yemce,  and  the  pope,  to  which  England  finally 
adhered,  to  give  up  the  Yaltelline,  which  was 
secured  to  the  Qrisons.  Olivarez,  nevertheless, 
attempted  to  make  her  influence  felt  in  Italy 
and  (iermany,  while  he  fostered  troubles  and 
conspiracies  in  France ;  but  in  these  attempts 
he  signally  fedled.  Spinola,  harassed  by  an 
nnsuccessfhl  campaign  in  Italy  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  Spanish  court,  died  of  grief; 
the  Spanish  troops  sent  to  assist  the  Austrians 
in  their  struggle  against  the  German  Protes- 
tants, were  worsted  at  nearly  every  point; 
and  finally  the  flame  of  insurrection,  fanned  by 
Bichelieu^s  intrigues,  broke  out  within  the 
Spanish  dominions.  The  province  of  Catalonia 
rebelled  in  1640,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  French ;  at  the  same  time  Portugalthrew 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  elected  Duke  John  of 
Braganza  as  king.  Olivarez  attempted  to  make 
light  of  the  latter  event  in  announcing  it  to  the 
king ;  but  Philip  now  began  to  understand  that 
Olivarez  had  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  When,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
^  saw  that  all  exertions  to  recover  Portugal  were 
fruitless,  and  that  the  last  attempt  of  his  miur 
ister  against  Bichelieu  had  fSalled  in  the  abortive 
conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  he  resolve^  to  dismiss 
the  man  who  in  his  name  had  misruled  Spain 
for  nearly  22  years  (1621  to  1648).  Olivarez 
was  supplanted  by  his  nephew,  Don  Luiz  de 
Haro,  as  he  himself  had  supplanted  his  uncle 
Uceda.  Haying  published  an  indiscreet  defence 
of  his  administ^on,  he  was  banished  to  Toro. 
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OUYE  (plea  Ewropma^  linn.),  t  Imdrf, 
glwicouB,  evergreen  tree,  growing  tboni  80 
feet  high,  found  wild  in  the  south  of  Inrope, 
but  eztennvely  cultivated,  and  yielding  &Terj 
valuable  oil.  It  belongs  to  the  natnnl  order 
of  cleac6(B^  comprising  trees  and  shnibfi,  natmi 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  latatodea,  soch  u  tbe 
ash,  the  lilac,  fringe  tree,  ^bc  1^  wild  olTe 
has  lanceolate,  oppodte,  entire  leavtf,  of  i 
paler  color  beneath,  flowers  in  short,  tiQk;, 
compound  racemes,  4-toothed  caljx,  tnd4-ddt 
corolla.  .From  this  original  type,  cohiTakn 
has  produced  varieties  and  sab-varietiei,  gud- 
Jar  to  what  are  found  in  the  arale  andin  otber 
fruit  trees.  The  cultivated  oUve  is,  howeyer, 
said  to  have  been  brou^t  fixnn  Asa  ioto 
Spain  and  Italy,  in  which  couDtriea,  u  weD  « 
in  all  those  bordering  on  the  Meditfirmeii, 
it  has  been  under  culture  from  time  \aaam»- 
riaL  Mr.  Loudon  cites  6  prindpal  Mrti,flf 
which  he  distinguishes  the  long-leaTeddue^ 
cultivated  in  France,  and  the  brosd-kftTedo 
Spain.  In  some  portions  of  Italy  littto  elie  ii 
cultivated,  and  inmiense  olive  groves  comtk 
country.  The  olive  tree  has  in  all  agei  bea 
held  in  high  estimation.  In  early  timM  i 
branch  of  it  borne  to  the  ark  by  the  retonui? 
dove,  signified  to  Noah  tiiat  the  waters  on  tin 
face  of  the  earth  were  subsiding.  Anxmg  tb 
Greeks  and  Bomans  wreaths  of  its  leaves  aoon- 
ed  the  brows  of  conquerors,  and  it  has  ever  bea 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peace.  In  the  M 
Limd  and  other  parts  of  Syria  oHvetreesabom 
and  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  fruit  is  asoKjed 
oval  plum  of  a  green  or  violet  color,  wkbi 
fleshy  pericarp,  containing  a  hard  not  It  s 
bitter  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  bnt  vki 
pickled  it  loses  these  properties,  andislDgtlj 
esteemed  and  extensively  used  u  an  artide  cf 
diet.  The  pickled  olives  are  chiefly  the  nnr^ 
fruits  of  a  sub-varietv  known  as  j^^^a^  tk  0. 
oblonga  of  Duhamel:  tiiese  are  r^esie^ 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  alkali  is  aM 
to  hasten  the  process,  and  tiien  taken  ooi  td 
bottled  in  salt  and  water  wiUi  or  without  a 
aromatic. — ^The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  gronl 
of  the  olive  tree  are  those  found  upon  smfi^ 
calcareous  decHvities  situated  near  the  hi> 
The  olive  was  introduced  into  the  sooAai 
part  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  eetttaria 
ago  f^m  Portugal  and  the  Bermudas ;  and  ii 
it  is  less  tender  ^an  the  orange  tree,  thers  k 
reason  to  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  i  i^T 
be  widely  extended.  Already  some  loeetf 
has  repaid  the  labors  of  those  who  haregiTa 
their  attention  to  this  matter.  The  ifllsBdi  oi 
the  coast  of  Qeorgia  and  Morida,  ^J* 
seaboard  of  South  Carolina,  are  well  sbw^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  The  oBw  ti« 
is  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds,  from  cotfeft 
which  grow  easily  and  readily,^  and  from  littk 
swellings  or  knobs  called  wcoU^  which  are  ex* 
creecences  upon  the  bark  containing  hb^ 
buds,  niese  are  similsr  to  bulbs,  lettm 
they  are  capable  of  producing  new  plfirfj 
They  are  oareftdly  separated  tnjm  the  trau 
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and  planted  in  the  ground  where  Intended  to 
grow*  OUye  trees  begin  to  bear  when  but  8 
or  8  /ears  old,  bnt  are  not  verj  prodnctiye 
nntU  abont  6  years  old,  when  they  are  of  great 
Tahie.  From  this  period  they  yield  abundantly 
for  many  years,  even  after  the  trunk  becomes 
qoite  hollow.  One  tree  near  Nice,  not  long 
rinoe  famous  fbr  its  remarkable  size  and  great 
longeyity,  is  said  to  have  measured  88  feet  in 
droumferenoe  at  tibe  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and 
to  haye  been  recorded  in  1516  as  one  of  the 
oldest  trees  in  the  neighborhood.  Another 
celebrated  tree  at  Pescio  was  said  to  be  700 
years  old;  and  there  are  plantations  supposed 
to  haye  existed  since  tiie  time  of  Pliny. — ^Un- 
like most  other  yesetable  oils,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  seeos  of  plants,  oliye  oil  is  con- 
tained in  the  pericarp,  and  is  careflilly  extract- 
ed from  it  before  the  seed  is  pressed.  Some- 
times the  fruit  is  gathered  before  it  is  fhUy 
ripe ;  at  others  it  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
trees.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  bruised,  when  unless  used  directly  the 
M  has  an  unpleasant  flayor.  The  oliyes  are 
crushed  in  a  inill  of  yery  simple  construction, 
when  the  workmen  remoye  the  pulp,  put  it 
into  sacks,  and  subject  it  to  a  yery  gentle  press- 
ure. The  first  oil  extracted,  and  used  for  cu- 
linary purposes,  is  of  the  purest  qualitjr,  and  is 
called  yirgin  salad  oiL  The  pulp  is  next 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  from  the  surface  of 
whidi  the  oil  is  skimmed.  Eyen  after  this 
seccmd  process  a  certain  quantity  is  left  among 
the  reftise,  but  being  of  a  yery  inferior  sort  it 
can  be  used  oidy  in  making  the  coarser  soaps, 
plasters,  ^.  The  yirgm  oil,  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained,  is  conyeyed  to  a  reseryoir,  where  it 
is  kept  until  required  for  shipment.  The  port 
of  Gallipoli,  frt>m  which  so  much  of  the  beet  oil 
is  obtained,  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  its 
being  built  on  a  rocky  island,  where  fine  reser- 
yoirs  are  easily  excayated,  in  which  the  oil 
•oon  daiifies  and  may  remain  for  years  with- 
out becoming  rancid.  In  1848  the  proyince 
of  which  Giulipoli  is  the  principal  port  pro- 
dnoed  nearly  2^000  tons  of  oiL  In  the  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe  oliye  oil  is  extensiyely 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  in  the  arts,  and  in 
Biedicine,  and  is  thought  when  rubbed  into  the 
aUn  to  afford  protection  to  some  extent  against 
the  plague.  The  finest  sorts  are  used  by 
watoomakers,  as  they  become  yiscid  more 
•lowly  than  any  other  yegetable  oiL  The  best 
<A  is  distinguished  by  its  greenish  color,  and 
Is  nsnally  imported  from  Italy  and  France  in 
g}asa  bottles,  or  in  flasks  coyered  with  a  net- 
work of  grass,  called  Florence  flasks.  It  has 
but  little  smell  and  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  but 
by  expoaure  to  the  air  or  heat  it  becomes  ran- 
cid and  disagreeable.  Its  specific  grayity  is 
0.915S.  At  88**  F.  it  conceals  in  part,  but  a 
portion,  which  is  uncombmed  oleine,  remains 
Uquid.  The  more  solid  part  is  a  definite  com- 
poond  of  oleine  and  margarine.  Oliye  oil  is 
often  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils, 
tbe  presence  of  which  is  indicated  when  the 
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oil  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  temperature,  the 
oils  used  as  adulterants  not  congealing  as  does 
the  oliye  oil.  Castile  soap  is  made  of  oliye  oil 
mixed  with  alkalies.  A  manufacture  of  this 
article  is  carried  on  at  Marseilles.  The  imports 
of  oliye  oil  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1850,  amounted  to  $585,976,  of 
which  $888,685  worth  was  from  iVance,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  fh)m  Italy. — There  is  a  iq>iecies 
of  oliye  tree  (0.  /ragran$,  Thunberff)  much 
cultiyated  in  China  and  Japan  for  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  remarkably  sweet-scented,  and 
sua  to  be  used  in  giyin^  flayor  to  tea.  The 
Cape  oliye  (0,  huxmlia.  Miller)  is  a  tall  tree, 
with  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  rigid  leayes. 
The  deyil  wood  of  the  United  States  (t>.  Amer- 
{eanoy  linn.)  is  a  beantifbl  shrub  or  small  tree, 
15  to  20  feet  high,  with  oblonff  or  oboyate-ob- 
long,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  light 
green,  perennial  leayes,  narrowing  into  a  pe- 
&ole  and  8  to  6  inches  long;  smdl,  pale  yel- 
low, strongly  scented,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
round  purplish  blue  fhiit,  consisting  of  a  cbrupe 
as  large  as  a  pea,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent 
to  the  taste.  It  occurs  in  lif^t  rich  soils  near 
the  coast  of  southern  Virginia  and  southward, 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

OUYER,  Andbxw,  lieutenant-goyemor  of 
Massachusetts,  bom  in  1707,  died  in  Boston, 
March  8, 1774.  He  was  graduated  at  Haryard 
college  in  1724,  became  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  afterward  of  the  council,  and 
in  1756  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  proy- 
ince. When  the  stamp  act  was  passed  by  the 
English  parliament,  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  accepting  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps, 
and  on  Auf,  14, 1765.  was  hanged  in  efSigT 
from  the  ^'hberty  tree,^'  emblems  of  Bute  anil 
Grenyille  being  suspended  beside  the  flgure. 
Goy.  Hutchinson  oraered  the  sheriff  to  remoye 
ihe  images,  but  the  ddzens  said:  **We  will 
take  them  down  oursdyes  in  the  eyening.*' 
Accordingly,  in  the  eyening  of  the  same  day, 
the  mob  cut  down  the  effigy,  and  burned  it  in 
front  of  Oliyer's  house.  Oliyer  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  appeared  the  next  day  before 
the  people  under  the  *^  liberty  tree,"  and  pub- 
licly resided  his  office.  In  1771  he  was  ap- 
pointed heutenant-goyemor.  He  was  thought 
to  be  much  under  Uie  influence  of  Goy.  Hutch- 
inson, his  brother-in-law,  and  he  pursued  the 
same  public  course,  promoting  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power  the  designs  of  the  British  ministry, 
as  was  proyed  by  his  Tetters,  which  were  obtain- 
ed by  IVanklin  in  England,  and  sent  back  to 
America  in  1772.  When  therefore  the  general 
court  petitioned  the  kinff  for  the  remoyal  of 
Hutdmison,  they  included  Oliyer's  name  also. 
— ^PiTXB,  chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  broth- 
er of  the  preceeding,  bom  in  1712,  died  in  Bir- 
minffham,  End|and,  in  Oct  1791.  He  was 
graduatea  at  Haryard  college  in  1780,  aft«^ 
ward  fllled  seyeral  stations  in  Plymouth  co., 
and  in  Sept.  1756,  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
Justiceship  of  the  superior  court  In  March, 
1774^  the  nouse  of  representatiyes,  yoting  the 
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idges  of  the  superior  court  raffieient  ealaries 
irom  the  colonial  treararj,  ordered  them  to  re- 
fbM  any  gifts  from  the  king.    Four  of  them 

E^ied,  hut  Oliver  refusing,  the  house  im- 
ed  him,  and  suspends  him  from  his 
ons  till  the  conclusion  of  his  trial  He 
incurred  general  odium  by  his  conduct,  sid-. 
ing  openly  with  the  tories;  and  when  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston,  he  went  with 
them,  and  finally  removed  to  Kngland,  where 
Mb  salary,  or  more  likely  a  pension,  was  given 
him  by  the  crown.  He  was  a  writer  of  some 
talent,  and  contributed  to  a  tory  paper  called 
the  **  Censor.^'  Ho  was  an  enuiusiastio  anti- 
quary, transcribing  with  his  own  hand  the  MS. 
history  of  William  Hubbard,  and  carrying  away 
with  him  when  he  left  America,  records  and 
papers  which  he  had  collected  concerning  the 
early  settlement  of  Plymouth  colony. 

OLIVES,  Mount  of,  or  Mount  Ouvbt 
(Arab.  Mel  «^7Vr),  a  mountain  of  Palestine 
celebrated  in  biblicid  history.  It  is  situated  a 
few  hundred  yards  E.  of  Jerusalem,  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  brook  Kidron. 
It  is  a  ridge  rather  than  a  single  hill,  having  8 
summits.  The  centre,  a  little  rounded  top  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Tur,  is  2,786  feet 
above  the  sea  and  458  above  the  valley ;  and 
being  190  feet  higher  than  the  most  devated 
part  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  half  a  mile  from 
tiie  walls,  it  is  before  one^s  eyes  from  nearly  all 
the  streets,  and  affords  the  most  favorable  view 
of  the  city.  The  sides  are  partly  cultivated  in 
terraces,  streaked  here  and  there  with  bare 
rock,  and  dotted  with  the  olive  trees  from 
which  the  mountain  has  its  name.  It  wa^ 
from  this  central  summit  that  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion reports  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  have 
taken  place ;  and  a  church  was  built  here  by 
the  empress  Helena  on  the  site  of  one  now 
occupied  by  the  Armenians.  The  garden  of 
Qethsemane  lies  on  the  dedivity  near  the  foot 
<^the  hiU.  The  central  shmmit  is  apparently 
the  hlghe^  though  according  to  Maundrell  the 
northern  is  the  highest  Toward  the  N.  the 
ridge  sweeps  around  to  the  W.  and  spreads 
out  into  the  faiffh  level  tract  of  the  city.  On 
tiie  S.  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower  ridge  over 
agdnst  the  ^*  well  of  Kehemiah,''  now  called 
by  the  Franks  the  **  Mount  of  Offence,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by 
Solomon  **  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem.'* 
From  this  summit  the  Dead  sea  may  be  seen« 
On  the  E.  the  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks  the 
^'  wilderness  of  Judffia,''  which  stretches  over  a 
succession  of  desolate  hills  for  a  distance  of  10 
m.,  and  is  then  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  road  to  Bethimy  passes  over  Mt. 
Olivet.  Hie  Saviour  used  to  sit  here  with  his 
disciples,  and  retire  hither  alone  to  rest  a&d 
pray.  It  was  here  that  he  delivered  some  of 
his  parables,  and  passed  the  last  night  before  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Pontius  Pilate. 
Many  saored  spots  are  now  pointed  out  to  pil- 
grims on  and  about  the  mountain. 


OUVIEB,  G^iLo^uMx  Aarom,  a  fmA 
entomologist,  bom  in  Fr^us  in  175^  diei  k 
Lyons  in  1814.  He  was  gnuiuated  KD.tt 
Montpellier,  afterward  gave  his  atteotkm  ex- 
clusively to  the  natural  sciences,  and  imdefteok 
to  write  an  illustrated  account  of  the  e^etf- 
tera  for  a  projected  entomological  history,  nd 
a  natural  histonr  of  insects  for  tiie  3u^d^i& 
mitkodique.  These  labors  were  interropted  bj 
the  French  revolution,  and  in  1792  OHTier  lal 
Brugui^re  were  sent  by  Bolai^  then  minuter 
of  the  interior,  on  a  commercial  and  scie&tifie 
mission  to  Persia.  On  his  return  from  las 
eastern  Journey,  which  lasted  6  yean,  OIiTier 

?ublished  a  Voyage  dam  Vempire  OtUma^ 
6gyfU  et  la  Pene  (8  vols.  4to^  Taris,  1802-^ 
The  first  part  of  his  Butoire  naturcUe  im  esU- 
opUrei  f^ppeared  in  1789,  and  the  work  wai 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1808,  in  6  Tok  4ta. 
with  368  plates.  Hb  more  bulky  Dictmaain 
de  PhiiUnre  nat/ureUe  de»  inMect€$  (9  Tok.  4ta, 
1789-1819)  was  in  such  a  state  of  fonraidftM 
at  his  death  as  to  permit  his  ooa^juton  Ha- 
duyt,  Latreille,  and  Godard  to  complelB  it 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  acadeo?  U 
sciences  in  1789. 

OLLA  PODRIDA  (Span.,  putrid  mea^tbi 
name  of  a  Spanish  national  dish,  consriingtf 
several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  into  smsH  jm^ 
and  stewed  with  a  variety  of  Tegetablea.  Ik 
dish  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  poor,  tad  li 
kept  so  long  that  its  odor  and  flavor  becesi 
highly  offensive,  and  from  this  ithasdemvl 
its  name.  It  also  signifies  a  vase  of  floweistf 
various  kinds,  and  is  commonly  used,  like  fd- 
pourriy  metaphorically  to  denote  a  medkj. 

OLMSTED,  DsansoN,  IX.D.,  an  Amnaa 
savant,  bom  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jsoe  11^ 
1791,  died  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,MaylS,l^ 
His  father  died  when  he  was  oiUy  a  year  «i^ 
but  he  was  carefully  instructed  by  his  laotkr. 
From  his  12th  to  his  16th  year  he  was  a  omb- 
ber  of  QoY.  Treadwell^s  fiun3y,.and  aptri  fiC 
the  time  a  clei^  in  a  store  of  one  <^the  goi^ 
nor^s  sons.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  coDefi 
in  1809,  and  almost  immediately  took  chmet 
the  union  school  at  New  London^  In  18l5  U 
was  chosen  a  tutor  in  Tale  college,  soonj^ 
which  he  began  the  study  of  theology  v^  * 
view  to  the  n^umstry.  His  plans  were  oimt^ 
however,  by  his  appointment  in  1817  U  tkj 
professorship  of  chemistry,  minoiJogy,  •» 

§>oloffy  in  the  university  of  North  (SnSs^ 
ere  he  distinffuished  himself  by  mopaoDgtm 
executing  the  first  state  geological  surre/  w 
attempted  in  this  count^.  Thon^  mm  ^ 
autiiority  of  the  state,  his  services  were  m- 
dercd  gratuitously,  llie  report  was  pabliiM 
in  1824  and  1825.  In  the  latter  year  ben 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  nstonl 
philosophy  in  Yale  college;  in  1886  the  jr^ 
fessorship  was  divided  at  biff  reonetl  mm 
retuned  the  department  of  natural  plmofop^ 
In  1881  he  published  the  first  vohme  of  J 
treatise  on  natural  philosophy  which  he  hid 
prepared  for  his  classes,  and  whidi  soon  h^ 
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came  a  popular  college  text  book.  The  2d 
volume  followed  a  little  more  than  a  year 
later,  and  verj  soon  after  a  **  School  Philos- 
ophy," abridged  from  the  larger  book,  which 
has  had  a  very  large  sale.  In  1889  he  published 
a  treatise  on  astronon^y  for  college  use,  and  the 
next  year  a  "School  Astronomy."  In  1842 
appeared  his  "  Rudiments  of  Natund  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,"  intended  as  a  primary  book, 
and  not  long  after  his  "Letters  on  Astronomy," 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dosjrd  of  education.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  revision 
of  these  text  books,  demanded  by  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  science.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  duties,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  prosecution  of  other  kindred  branches  of 
physical  science.  As  early  as  1880  he  prepar- 
ed and  published  an  elaborate  theory  of  hail 
storms,  which  called  forth  much  discussion, 
but  filially  received  the  general  approbation 
of  meteorologists.  The  extraordinary  shower 
of  shooting  stars  which  fell  in  Nov.  1888,  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  he  pursued  his  inves- 
tigations into  their  history  and  phenomena  for 
many  years,  till  he  had  satisfactorily  demon- 
atrated  their  cosmical  origin.  In  1885  Prof. 
Olmsted  and  Prof  £.  Loomis,  then  a  tutor  at 
Yak,  were  the  first  American  observers  of 
Halley^s  comet  Prof.  Olmsted  made  a  series 
of  observations  for  several  years  on  the  aurora 
^realis,  the  results  of  whidi  are  given  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Oontributions 
to  Knowledge."  Possessins  a  considerable 
degree  of  mechamical  talent,  he  used  it  in  pro- 
moting and  perfecting  the  inventions  of  others, 
and  occasionally  in  the  invention  of  artidea 
Irhich  would  enhance  the  comfort  or  conve- 
nience of  the  communitv.  Very  few  of  these 
inventions  were  secured  by  natent  One  was 
a  stove,  long  Imown  as  the  Olmsted  stove. 

OLMSTEI),  Fbbdsrio  Law,  an  American 
author  and  landscape  gardener^  bom  in  Hart- 
ford, Oonn.,  Nov.  10, 1822.  He  studied  engi- 
neering and  the  sciences  bearing  on  agricul- 
tore  during  parts  of  1845  and  1846,  at  Tale 
college,  and  then  en^iged  himself  as  a  laborer 
on  a  farm  in  central  ilew  York,  with  the  view 
of  learning  Uie  practical  detiuls  of  farming. 
SabseqnenUy  he  managed  a  farm  of  his  own 
On  Stf^en  (aland,  at  Uie  same  time  writing 
for  periodicals  on  rural  subjects,  and  joying 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Downing  and  others, 
who  were  then  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
arts  of  landscape  garaening  and  doraestio  ar^ 
diitecture.  In  1850  he  made  a  pedestrian  Jour- 
ney through  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  thd 
continent,  with  the  purpose  of  observing  dose* 
Ij  the  agriculture  and  the  ornamental  grounds 
of  those  countries.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
Jonmey  were  embodied  in  a  little  work  called 
**  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England"  (New  York,  1852).  In  1862-'8  he 
made  extended  Journeys  in  the  southern  and 
aouth- western  states,  mostly  on  horseback,  with 
tiie  view  of  ezaminingthe  agricultural  resonrces 


of  those  states,  and  of  studying  the  effects  of 
slavery  upon  agriculture.  His  observations  and 
conclusions  have  been  published  in  three  diflTer- 
ent  works :  "A  Jonmey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  with  Hemarks  on  their  Economy"  (New 
York.  1856);  "A  Journey  through  Texas,  or 
a  Saodle  Trip  on  the  South- Western  Frontier^ 
with  a  Statistical  Appendix"  (1857) ;  and ''A 
Journey  in  the  Back  Country"  (I860).  In  1861^ 
he  made  another  tour  through  FranoCf  Italy, 
and  Germany,  during  which  he  paid  eepedal 
attention  to  parks  and  rural  arts.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  commission  was  formed  under  an  act 
of  the  legislature  for  the  c(mstruction  of  a  laiv* 
central  park  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  them  as  superintendent  In 
1857  premiums  were  offered  by  the  commisrion 
for  the  best  plans  for  the  ground,  and  of  84 
plans  sent  in  with  sealed  names,  the  highest 
prize  was  awarded  to  that  prepared  by  Mn 
Olmsted  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  O.  Vaux, 
which  was  adopted  for  the  layinff  out  of  the 
park.  Mr.  Olmsted  was  subsequently  appointed 
architect  and  chief  engineer,  having  thus  the 
duty  of  organizing  the  laboring  force  on  the 
park,  as  well  as  of  laying  out  its  grounds  and 
watching  all  the  details  of  its  construction. 
Since  that  time,  from  2,000  to  4^000  men  have 
been  generally  at  work  on  the  grounds,  beside 
those  engaged  by  contractors ;  and,  with  but 
one  unimportant  exception,  there  has  never 
been  any  strike  for  wages  or  any  disorder 
whatever  among  them.  Mr.  Olmsted  made 
another  short  European  Journey  in  1859,  and 
is  now  (1861)  engaged  en  the  central  park,  aa 
well  as  in  laying  out  the  npper  part  of  New 
York  island,  and  oUier  similar  enterprises. 

OLMtTZ  (Slav.  HoUmmteX  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, formerly  the  capital  of  Moravia,  now  of  a 
drde  of  its  name  in  that  province,  and  one 
of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  empire,  situ* 
ated  on  an  island  of  the  March  or  Morawa: 
pop.,  excluding  the  garrison,  15,000.  It  is  well 
built,  and  contdns  several  suburbs,  fine  square* 
and  promenades,  and  numerous  institutions  of 
lemming  or  benevolence.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  of  various  offices  of  provincial 
administration.  There  are  some  woollen  and 
other  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade  in  cat- 
tle^ which  is  promoted  hj  large  annual  fairs 
visited  by  traders  from  bilesia,  Galicia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  ^the  Austrian 
empire.  The  railway  which  connects  the  great 
Vienna  and  Breslau  and  Vienna  and  Prague 
Hues  passes  by  the  town.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  containing  a  celebrated' 
ofgan,  St.  Michael^  various  convents,  thei 
ard)bi£bop's  residence,  the  town  house  with  a 
fiunous  clock,  a  theatre,  and  the  university.' 
The  latter  institution,  which  contains  a  library 
witii  50,000  volumes,  was  founded  in  1581,  re- 
moved to  Brtinn,  the  new  capital  of  Moravia, 
during  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  and  restored  in 
1827. — Olmtitz  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
AoiJtria,  its  origin  being  traced  to  the  times  of 
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the  Roman  empire.    During  the  middle  ages 
it  received  nomerons  privileges  from  the  mar- 

Saves  of  Moravia,  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  and 
e  emperors.  It  withstood  an  assault  of  the 
Mongols  in  1241,  and  a  siege  of  B61a  IV.  of 
Hungary  in  1258;  joined  the  revolt  against 
Ferdmand  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the  80  years' 
war  in  1619 ;  was,  during  the  same  war,  taken 
by  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson  in  1642,  and 
retaken  by  the  imperialists ;  was  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  first  war  of  the  Austrian  suo- 
oession,  but  bedeged  by  them  in  vain  during 
the  7  years*  war.  Among  the  numerous  pris- 
oners of  state  who  at  various  jperiods  have  been 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmtltz,  was  Gen. 
Lafayette.  After  the  revolution  of  Vienna  in 
Oct.  1848,  the  Austrian  court  having  fied  to 
Olmtltz,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned  there 
his  crowns,  ana  his  nephew,  Francb  Joseph, 
was  procliumed  his  successor  (Deo.  2).  The 
difficulties  between  Prussia  and  Austria  arising 
£rom  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Hesse, 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1850  tlireatened  the 
peace  of  Europe,  were  settled  by  a  conference 
of  ministers  held  at  OlmUtz  in  the  last  days  of 
November  in  that  year.  The  emperors  Nicho- 
las and  Francis  Joseph  met  there  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1858. 

OLONETZ,  a  northern  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  bounded  N.  and  K  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  S.  by  Vologda,  Novgo- 
rod, and  St.  Petersburg,  and  W.  by  Lake 
Ladoga  and  Finland ;  area  about  51,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  m  1856,  285,945,  mostly  Russians,  Finns, 
and  Lapps.  The  surfeioe  is  in  great  part  cov- 
ered by  vast  forests,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Of 
the  latter,  beside  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  border, 
the  largest  are  Lakes  Onega  and  Vigo.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Onega,  which  flows 
through  Archangel  into  Onega  bay,  an  outlet 
of  the  White  sea;  the  Svir,  which  connects 
Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga ;  and  the  Vodla,  which 
flows  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name  into  Lake 
Onega.  There  are  some  mountains  in  the  N. 
W.  The  winters  are  very  lon^,  and  the  short 
summers  excessively  hot.  Agriculture  is  much 
neglected ;  hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal artides  raised.  Fishing  and  hunting  are 
leading  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  foxes, 
reindeer,  badgers,  water  fowl,  and  fi^h  being 
abundant.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  grazing 
neglected.  Some  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  mar- 
ble are  mined.  The  principal  towns  are  Pe- 
trozavodsk, the  capital,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Onega,  pop.  about  7,000;  Olonetz,  the 
former  capital,  a  small  town  near  the  E.  shore 
of  Lake  Ladoga:  Vitegr a,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name ;  and  Kargopol,  on  the  Onega  river. 

OLSHAUSEN,  Hbbbiann,  a  German  Protes- 
tant theologian,  born  in  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein, 
Aug.  21,  1796,  died  in  Erlangen,  Sept  4, 1889. 
He  stumed  theology  at  Kiel  and  lEerlin  from 
1814  to  1818,  when  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  latter  place,  in  1821  extraordinary  professor 
in  Kdnigsoerg,.  and  in  1827  ordinanr  professor 
of  theology.    In  1884  he  went  to  Erlangen  as 


ordinary  professor,  and  remained  there  nti 
his  death.  He  devoted  his  attention  ddeflj  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  WaB*- 
hlueJier  Commentar  4iher  iSmmUkU  Sckr^ 
da  Neuen  TaUmtnU  (1830),  the  most  ode- 
brated  of  his  works,  waa  translated  into  ^ 
lish  for  Clark's  "Foreign  and  Theologial 
library ;''  and  an  American  reprint,  mW 
after  the  4th  German  edition  by  ProinMr 
A.  0.  Kendriek  of  Rochester  uniYenitj,  m 
published  in  1857  C  Biblical  Comm^itiij 
on  the  New  Testament,''  6  vols.  8va,  5ev 
York). — Jttbtus,  a  German  oriental  idiflk, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hoheidelde, 
Holstein,  May  9,  1800.  After  recMTingUi 
education  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  Bvio, 
he  went  to  Paris  at  the  expense  <tf  the  Dmik 
government,  and  studied  the  oriental  toigws 
under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  1848  he  wii  ap- 
pointed by  the  provisional  government  conto 
of  the  univernty  and  director  of  tiie  mcdkii 
faculty,  and  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Cd  to 
the  assembly  of  the  duchies,  of  which  body  k 
remained  vice-president  till  the  end  of  1819. 
Here  he  dgnali^ed  himself  by  his  deroitaon  to 
the  cause  of  Germany ;  and  after  the  mbmiiBafi 
of  the  duchies  in  1862,  he  was  depri?ed  bf 
Denmark  of  his  portion  as  curator  and  alnis 
teacher.  By  the  Prussian  government  be  iw 
made  in  1858  librarian  in  diief  and  preftaor 
of  oriental  languages  at  the  univeraty  of  Eft- 
nigsberg.  He  has  published  various  in^ortot 
works  on  oriental  and  scriptural  mlgeetiL 

OLTMPIA,  aplain  of  Elis  in  Greece, ataikii 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheua,  SOOtta&froB 
the  town  of  Pisa.  It  was  the  seat  of  tbeOi]!** 
pic  games,  and  was  also  fiunons  for  iti  maak 
grove,  where  stood  the  great  tem|ile  of  Jqitv 
Olympius,  founded  by  the  Seans  in  512  B.  d, 
and  containing  the  colossal  gold  and  iiroryii' 
tue  of  the  goo,  the  masterpieee  of  Phifiif  L 
The  grove  (which  was  surrounded  Xty  ftvd) 
and  Its  immediate  neighborhood  eontaiDed  » 
merous  other  temples  and  pub^  buO^np^C"- 
lectively^like  the  plain,  oailed  Olympia. 

OLYMPIAD.  See  Ohbonoumt,  voL  t.  p. 
208. 

OLTMPIAS,  daughter  of  Neoptokou  It 
king  of  Epirus.  wife  of  Philip  <^  HsMte 
and  mc^er  <^  Alexander  Uie  Great  Hff  ^ 
perious  and  Jealous  nature,  and  the  ^oM^ 
of  Philip,  caused  much  strife  between  tei; 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  GleeMta* 
the  niece  of  Attains,  in  887  B.  0.,  she  Mto 
the  oourt  of  her  brothw  Alexander,  )aai%  " 
Epirus,  whom  she  incited  to  make  war  ip^ 
Macedon.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  ^^^% 
sassination  she  was  said  to  have  approfci,  n 
not  caused,  she  returned  to  Macedonia,  aadfit 
to  death  her  rival  Oleopatra,  and  her  nft^ 
daughter.  She  was  oonstantiy  at  fend  ip 
An^ater,  the  regent  during  the  ^^''f''^ 
expeditions  of  Alexander ;  and  when  Vf  ^ 
death  of  the  latter  in  828  he  was  placed  ia  »- 
solute  control  of  affairs,  Olympias  wiUi^ 
to  Epirus,  and  tried  various  schonei  ibr  » 
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OTerthrow.  On  tiie  death  of  Antipater  in  819, 
the  new  regent  Polysperchon  sent  for  her  to 
retnm  to  Macedonia,  and  take  charge  of  the 
jonng  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana. 
She  declined,  and  determined  to  remain  in 
Epiros  nndl  the  war  should  he  terminated. 
Bat  in  817  she  took  the  field  in  person,  to- 
gether with  Polysperohon,  against  Enrydice, 
whom  she  defeated  and  pnt  to  death.  8he  also 
put  to 'death  Nicanor,  brother  of  Cassander, 
and  100  of  his  followers.  But  she  was  at  last 
defeated  and  slain  by  Oassander  at  Pydna  in 
theq>ringof816. 

OLYMPIO  GAMES,  the  most  ancient  and 
fiunons  of  the  4  great  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  celebrated  once  in  every  4  years  at 
Olympia,  a  plain  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alphens,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Olympic 
Jove.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  the  mythical 
ages,  bnt,  like  that  of  the  other  Hellenic  games, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  rites  paid  to 
some  deity;  and  from  the  dose  assodation 
which  in  the  heroic  epoch  prevailed  between 
the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sym- 
paUiy  in  common  amusement,  they  gradaally 
expanded  into  a  festival  partly  religions  and 
nutiy  secular  in  its  character.  After  having 
been  interrupted  or  discontinued  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  the  Olympic  games  were  rees- 
tablished about  844  B.  0.  (so  far  as  any  approx- 
imation to  accuracy  in  dates  can  be  mbde),  by 
Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycurgus  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  who,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
commanded  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  revive 
the  festival  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  commo- 
tions and  for  pestilence  with  which  Greece 
was  then  afflicted.  For  upward  of  a  century 
after  this,  however,  the  games  continued  a 
local  festival,  firequented  chiefly  by  the  neigh- 
boring Peloponnesian  races ;  but  as  they  grew 
in  importanoe,  spectators  came  from  the  more 
distant  states  and  firom  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Ada,  Africa,  and  Europe,  until,  in  the  zenith 
of  its  fame,  the  festival  presented  an  assemblage 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  tribes 
such  as  no  other  occasion  could  bring  together. 
Except  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  manage- 
m^it  of  the  games  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eleana,  who  appointed  certain  of  their  number 
called  HellanodicsB  (EWavobucat)  to  preside  as 
judges.  As  tiie  time  approached  for  the  cde- 
bration  of  the  games,  a  sacred  truce  was  pro- 
claimed, and  during  the  month  in  which  they 
took  place  the  Elean  territory  was  considered 
•o  inviolable  that  any  armed  invadon  was  es- 
teemed an  act  of  sacrilege.  At  the  same  time 
hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece. 
At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to  a  single 
day,  and  conMsted  of  the  dpofior  or  simple 
match  of  runners  in  the  stadium,  which  was 
about  600  En^ish  feet  in  length.  In  776  B.  0. 
the  Eleans  inscribed  the  name  of  their  country- 
man Corodbus  as  victor  in  the  competition  of 
numers,  and  for  nearly  1,000  years  afterward 
we  have  regular  lists  of  the  victors  in  the  foot 


races,  to  which  in  later  times  the  names  of 
those  successfbl  in  other  games  were  added. 
This  date  waa  subsequently  employed  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  chronological  era,  and  the  Olym* 
piads,  as  the  periods  between  two  celebrations 
were  called,  commencing  with  the  year  776  B. 
0.,  from  which  the  first  is  reckoned,  have  sup- 
plied historical  computers  with  one  of  the  oldest 
backward  records  of  continuous  time.  In  this 
respect  the  games  possess  an  importance  be- 
vond  their  significance  in  illustratmg  the  social 
life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  festival  was  varied  by  additional  con- 
tests, and  subsequent  to  the  77th  Olympiad 
(472  B.  0.)  its  duration  was  extended  from  one 
to  5  days.  In  the  14th  Olympiad  (724)  the 
diovkof  or  double  stadium  for  runners  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  the  15th  the  doXixor  or  long 
course,  in  which  the  stadium  was  traversed 
several  times.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (708) 
several  kinds  of  wrestlinff  matches  were  added, 
and  also  the  complicated  ntproHkop^  which  in- 
cluded leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  wrestling.  To  gain 
a  victory  in  the  latter  contest  the  competitor 
was  obliged  to  conquer  in  each  of  its  6  parts. 
In  the  28d  Olympiad  (688)  boxing  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  88d  (648)  the  iriryftparioy, 
which  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  com- 
bined, thcf  cestus,  or  leather  thons  about  the 
hands  and  arms,  being  allowed  in  the  first  con- 
test bnt  not  in  the  second.  In  both  games  the 
combatants  fought  naked.  The  race  with  four- 
horse  chariots,  for  which  a  special  course  call- 
ed the  kirodpo/ior,  about  2,400  feet  in  circuit, 
was  set  apart,  was  introduced  in  the  25th 
Olympiad  (680),  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches,  test- 
mg  at  once  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  and  the 
endurance  of  the  horses,  who  were  obliged  to 
make  the  circuit  12  times,  a  distance  of  over  6 
miles.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  foot 
races  in  which  the  runners  wore  heavy  armor, 
several  kinds  of  races  on  horseback,  races  be- 
tween chariots  drawn  by  two  horses  or  by 
mules,  wrestling  and  running  matches  between 
boys,  and  other  athletic  contests,  some  of  whidi 
were  speedily  abolished.  Unlike  the  gladiato^ 
rial  shows  of  the  Romans  or  the  tournaments 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Olympic  games  include 
ed  no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons— a 
feature  indeed  incident^  to  all  the  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  the  Greeks.  The  games  were 
open  to  persons  of  all  ranks  ami  occupation^ 
the  only  conditions  being  that  they  shoula 
prove  a  pure  Hellenic  descent  and  a  character 
free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  tlie  Romans,  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  become  competitors. 
In  the  chariot  races  the  rich  were  necessarily 
the  sole  competitors,  and  such  persons  were 
allowed  to  employ  others  as  drivers  or  riders; 
but  in  the  gymnastic  contests  rich  and  poor 
contended  on  equal  terms,  and  the  victory  was 
as  much  prized  oy  the  former  as  by  the  latter. 
In  all  cases  the  combatants  were  obliged  to 
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nndei^  a  preparatpiy  trtinlng,  aa4  to  take  a 
solemn  oatn  to  eschew  fraud  or  unfaimess  in 
reference  to  the  contests.  Any  attempt  to 
bribe  a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his 
antagonist  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  In 
the  earlier  celebrations,  as  in  the  Homeric 
games,  the  prizes  seem  to  have  had  some  in«* 
trinsio  valae;  but  after  the  7Ui  Olympiad,  in 
which  Daicles  the  Messenian  received  for  his 
victory  in  the  stadium  a  wreath  from  the  sacred 
olive  tree  near  Olympia,  this  simple  reward, 
with  the  honor  of  being  proclaimed  victor, 
which  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Greeks,  was  con* 
sidered  a  sufficient  recompense.  The  victor 
thenceforth  became  a  marked  man  in  his  state, 
upon  which  as  well  as  upon  his  family  he  was 
considered  to  have  ocmferred  everlasting  glory ; 
ovations  and  many  substantial  honors  awaited 
him  on  his  return  home ;  his  praises  were  sung 
by  the  most  eminent  poets ;  and  his  statue  was 
often  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  Altia,  or  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia.  No  women  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration  of  the  games  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  a  single  exception  being  made  in 
the  case  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Ohamyne, 
to  whom  a  seat  was  assigned  opposite  to  the 
judges;  but  women  were  allowed  to  enter 
chariots  for  the  races,  and  frequently  did  so. 
The  concourse  of  men,  however,  particularly 
after  the  expulsion  of  t]ie  Persians  from  Greece, 
which  by  strengthening  the  Pan-Hellenic  feel'' 
ing,  had  lent  additionid  dignity  to  the  festival, 
was  very  great,  and  included  representatives  of 
all  the  principal  branches  of  commerce  and  tha 
arts.  Many  literary  works  were  here  first  pub^ 
lidy  recited,  although  such  recitations  were 
not  contests  and  formed  no  part  of  the  festival 
proper ;  and  painters  and  sculptors  found  abun- 
dant means  to  dispose  of  their  productions, 
Many  persons  were  also  present  as  itapoi  or 
deputies  from  the  various  states  and  colonies, 
and  by  the  number  of  their  ofierings  and  the 
splendor  of  their  retinues  greatJy  aoded  to  the 
reputation  of  the  festival.  The  Olympic  games 
preserved  their  crowds  of  visitors  and  their 
celebrity  for  many  centuries  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  Greek  freedom,  bat  at  length  were 
finally  abolbhed,  after  more  than  1,100  years 
of  continuance,  by  a  decree  of  the  Ohristian 
emperor  Theodosius,  A.  D.  894.  In  1858  M. 
Zappas,  a  wealthy  Peloponnesian,  c(Hitributed 
a  fhnd  for  tiieir  redstaUishment,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  queen  of  Greece. 

OLYMPUS,  Mount,  a  lofty  group  of  moun* 
tains  in  Greece,  lying  partly  in  Macedonia  and 
partly  in  Thessaly,  of  which  latter  country  it 
forms  the  N.  E.  boundary.  It  terminates  on 
the  S.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Thermaio  gulf^  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  vale  of  Tempo  from  the  neighbor- 
ing heights  of  Ossa,  botn  mountains  forming 
the  E.  extremitv  of  the  Cambunian  range.  lU 
highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  9,704  feet. 
The  slopes  are  in  many  places  richly  clothed 


witii  forests,  bttt  toward  the  summit,  wUekk 
broad  and  covered  with  snow  for  the  greikr 
part  of  the  year,  the  mountain  is  bndEeainto 
vast,  rugged  precipices,  indented  at  xntenrtb 
with  deep  ravines.  Its  modern  name  ii  Qjsr 
bo  (EXvyimx)*  In  Greek  n^yUidogy  Umai 
Olympus  was  the  residence  of  Jupiter  aad  ik 
chief  celestial  deities,  and  the  clouds  irMcb 
veiled  its  summit  were  supposed  to  ooaceal  tb» 
entrance  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  In  Uyatf 
Galatia,  Lycia,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  wen 
mountains  called  by  this  name,  which  is  ih» 
borne  by  an  eminence  bordering  on  ihio  Mt 
of  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  were  celebnteifti 
Olympioraoies. 

OLYKTHUS  (now  Aio  Jfotnat),  an  a&dett 
town  of  Ghalcidice  in  Macedonia,  ntaated  it 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf  It  was  uAj 
ii^abited  by.Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  PeniiBi 
under  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes, 
was  next  subject  to  Athens,  and  regained  its  a- 
dependence  when  the  Spartan  general  Bnaiu 
extinguished  the  Athenian  power  in  Chalcifioi. 
From  its  excellent  maritime  position,  it  grew  is 
wealth  and  importance,  until,  beconung  too 
powerful,  the  Spartans  captured  it  in  879  B.GI 
In  352  the  Olynthians  formed  an  aDianee  v^ 
the  Athenians,  which  provoked  the  hostiStj 
of  Philip  of  MM^edon,  and  in  847  the  dtj  wn 
betrayed  to  him,  the  citizens  were  aold,  uA 
every  building  was  demolished. 

OMAfi  I.  (Abu  HAFssAn  Ibk-al-EhatuBa 
the  2d  caliph  of  the  oriental  (Arabian)  djA- 
asty,  and  8d  cousin  of  Abdallah,  the  father  of 
Mohammed,  bom  in  581,  as8fl.ssinated  in  UL 
Originally  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  prophet,  k 
set  out  for  Medina  with  the  intuition  of  BB^ 
dering  him  ;  but  on  his  wapr,  chandog  to  ted 
the  20th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  he  was  coft- 
verted.  Henceforth  he  became  so  zeskos  a 
supporter  of  the  Moslem  faith,  that  Uokm- 
mea  said  that  "  if  God  should  wish  to  send  a 
second  messenger  into  the  world,  hU  thsBA 
would  undoubtedly  fall  on  Omar.^'  So  ^ 
terested  was  he,  that  when  the  pn^bet  ^edia 
632,  he  resigned  his  claim  to  the  supreme  rok 
in  behalf  of  Abubekr ;  and  when  the  latter  <a 
his  deathbed  appointed  bim  his  successor  (63^ 
he  unwillingly  accepted.  ^'  I  have  no  oceaaoB 
for  the  place,"  said  he.  *'  But  the  place  has 
occasion  for  you,"  replied  the  dying  a^ 
During  his  rdgn  the  Moslem  arms  weren^ 
torious  everywhere.  One  army  prosecoleJ 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  took  Damasens  in  635, 
defeated  the  Greeks  in  the  bloody  battle  «f 
Termi^  and  in  637  compelled  Jerusalem  to  ea- 
pitulate.  Another  army  under  Amro  infi^ 
Egypt,  reduced  Alexandria  (at  which  tise 
the  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philad^^a 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed^,  and  owij 
ran  Africa  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  TripoK  m 
Barca.  In  Persia  and  Armenia  the  Moakos 
w.ere  also  successful ;  and  a  Mohammedan  hia- 
torian  sums  up  the  conquests  of  Omar  bj  i^- 
ing :  "  He  took  from  the  infidels  86,000  cities  er 
castles,  destroyed  4,000  temples  and  ebnrcbe^ 
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and  founded  or  endowed  1,400  mosqiies."  Li 
KoT.  644,  while  perfbrming  his  morning  devoi- 
tions  in  the  mosqae  at  Medina,  he  was  stabbed 
three  times  by  a  Persian  slave  named  flrie^ 
who  had  applied  to  him  in  vain  to  be  relieved 
^  half  the  mbnte  he  was  compelled  to  pay  his 
master.  He  Ungerod  5  days,  ransing  to  name 
his  son  as  suceessor,  saying:  **It  is  enongh 
that  ont  of  my  &mily  one  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  harden,  and  acoonnt  afterward  to 
God  for  the  command  and  goyernment  of  the 
fidthfhl.''  Omar^s  only  food  was  barley  bread 
and  dates;  his  only  drink,  water;  and  his  gar- 
ment an  old  coat  torn  in  12  places.  He  regn- 
larly  distributed  the  contents  of  his  treasury 
among  his  solders  and  followers,  and  support- 
ed himself  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
manufiicturing  and  selling  leather  belts.  A 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  pray- 
er, and  during  his  life  he  made  several  p&- 
grlmages  to  Mecca.  So  zealous  was  he  for  the 
exact  administration  of  Justice,  that,  according 
to  the  historian  Wakedi,  the  staff  of  Omar  was 
more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors. 
He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  £mir-el- 
Mamenim,  or  conmiander  of  the  faithfol,  and 
some  of  the  most  usefol  Mohammedan  institu^- 
tions  date  from  his  reign.  In  his  time  the  era 
of  tiie  Hegira  was  established,  armies  were  first 
kept  upon  pay,  and  a  sort  of  police  force  insti- 
tated.  Omar  has  always  been  an  object  of 
reverence  among  the  Moslems  of  the  Soon- 
nee  or  orthodox  sect,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  he  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Mo- 
hammed than  the  prophet  himself. 

OMAR  IT.  (Abtt  Hafss),  8th  caliph  of  the 
Ommylades,  succeeded  Solyman  in  Sept.  717, 
died  in  Jan.  720.  He  was  a  descenoant  of 
Omar  L,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  that  monarch.  It  was  the  chief  effort  of 
his  rwgn  to  reconcile  the  houses  of  Omar  and 
All,  9M  for  that  purpose  he  revoked  the  mal- 
edietiotis  against  the  partisans  of  the  latter, 
which  had  been  read  in  all  the  mosques  since 
the  time  of  Moawylah,  and  restored  them  the 
lands  given  to  Ali  by  the  prophet.  But  sev* 
end  members  of  the  ruling  famOy,  alarmed  at 
this  conduct,  administered  to  him  a  slow  poison, 
of  which  he  died  after  having  reigned  2  years 
and  5  months.  Although  exoeedix^y  econom- 
ical as  regarded  himseli;  his  liberality  had  been 
so  excessive,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
left  in  the  treasury  to  pay  his  ftmeral  expenses. 

O'MEARA,  Babbt  Edwabds,  an  Irish  sur- 
geon, bom  in  1770,  died  in  London,  June  8. 
1880.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college  and 
at  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  Dublin,  and 
served  several  years  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
OalabriiL^as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  fi2d  regi« 
ment.  He  was  afterward  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Bellerophon  in  Aug. 
1815,  when  Napoleon  came  on  board  that 
ship  as  a  prisoner.  At  the  request  of  Napo- 
leon,  who  was  attracted  by  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  and  his  professional  skill,  O^eara  ac- 
companied the  ex-emperor  to  St.  Helena,  in 


the  capacity  of  mescal  attendant,  and  acquit* 
ted  himself  to  the  satis&ction  of  Sir  George 
Oockbum  and  his  successor  Shr  Pulteney  M^- 
edm.  But  a  rupture  taking  place  between  him 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  wdl  recnved.  Having  accused 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  before  the  admiral^  of  cruel 
and  arbitrary  conduct,  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  naval  surseons.  He  after- 
ward acted  with  the  extreme  Mberak,  and  was  a 
partisan  of  Daniel  O'Oonnell.  He  published  the 
Manuacrit  de  Pile  d^Wbty  by  Napoleon ;  "  Let* 
ters  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  f  "Letters 
fh>m  St.  Helena;"  "Letters  from  Count  Laa 
Oasas,"  with  aprehminary  discourse;  "Expo* 
sition  of  the  Treatment  of  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte ;"  a  translation  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Na* 

S)leon"  by  himself^  and  "A  Voice  from  St 
elena,  or  Napdeon  in  ExUe.'' 

OMEGA.    See  Alpha. 

OMEN  (Lat.),  asign  believed  to  prognosticate 
a  friture  event,  between  which  and  the  event 
foretold  there  appears  no  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  which  is  usually  received  as  an  inti- 
mation from  a  superior  power.  Omens  have 
been  common  among  most  nations,  and  are 
oft;en  remembered  and  mentioned  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  credited.  Though  generally 
classed  among  superstitions,  they  may  some- 
times be  founded  on  some  hidden  relation  hi 
things,  some  natural  law  of  seauencethe  ground 
of  which  is  unknown.  They  have  been  chiefly 
in  vogue  in  the  ruder  ages  and  communities^ 
though  under  the  name  of  auguries  they  re- 
tained their  influence  during  the  whole  period 
of  pagan  antiquity,  and  though  eminent  war- 
riors and  other  popular  leaders  in  moments  of 
extreme  doubt  and  peril  have  given  notable 
examples  of  faith  in  them.  Suetonius  mentions 
tiiat  OflDsar,  on  landing  at  Hadrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, happened  to  fall  upon  his  face,  which  would 
have  been  an  unludcy  omen  had  he  not  trans- 
fbrmed  it. into  a  symbolical  act  by  exclaiming 
as  he  touched  the  earth :  Teneo  te,  4friea  0i 
take  possesdon  of  thee,  O  Africa).  Valerius 
Maximus  relates  that  Pompey  on  arriving  at 
Paphos  after  the  battie  of  Pharsalia  lost  the 
remnant  of  his  hopes  when  he  discovered  the 
name  of  the  palace  concerning  which  he  in- 
quired (KaKo/SatriXria,  evil  palace).  It  is  stated 
by  Winsheim  that  Melanchthon  went  forth  from 
the  assembly  at  Torgau  in  anxious  doubt  con- 
cerning the  friture  of  the  reformation,  but 
found  in  the  antechamber  three  women,  one 
of  whom  was  holding  a  new-bom  chilo,  an- 
other was  supporting  and  instructing  a  boy, 
and  the  third  was  giving  food  to  a  frill-growa 
man ;  and  that  he  immediately  returned  into  the 
hall,  and  so  encouraged  the  assembly  by  report- 
ing the  fhvorable  symbolical  omen,  that  bolder 
and  more  decisive  resolutions  were  at  once 
carried.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions  the 
old  English  and  French  superstition,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  to 
which  Weston  assigns  an  oriental  ori^^  thai 
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a  ohfld^s  oaul  was  not  only  a  bappy  omen  to 
tHe  child  itself,  but  would  also  guard  from 
danger  whoever  might  obtain  it  by  purchase. 
During  the  present  century  such  cauls  have  been 
advertised  for  sale  at  high  prices  in  the  London 
**  Times.''  8neezing  was  deemed  ominous  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  Eustathius  states  that 
it  was  lucky  or  unlucky  according  as  it  was 
directed  to  the  right  or  the  1^.  Aristotle  dis- 
cusses the  problem  why  sneezing  from  noon  to 
midnight  is  good,  and  from  midnight  to  noon 
bad.  At  noon  it  was  propitious.  Among  the 
ancient  Persians  sneezing  was  esteemed  for- 
tunate, a  sign  of  contest  between  the  fiery 
soul  and  the  earthly  body,  and  of  the  victory 
of  the  former.  When  the  emperor  of  Monomo- 
tapa  sneezes,  says  Codignas,  it  is  proclaimed 
through  the  whole  land  as  a  signal  for  general 
joy.  In  every  age  dreams  have  by  some  been 
regarded  as  divine  revelations.  The  following 
are  examples  of  omens  from  them :  to  dream 
yourself  or  friend  to  be  buried  foretells  a  serious 
fit  of  illness ;  to  dream  of  death  denotes  happi- 
ness and  long  life ;  to  dream  of  flying  signifies 
presumption  and  vain  ambition;  to  dream  of 
gold  promises  success,  and  of  silver  misfortune: 
to  dream  of  a  hen  and  chickens  proves  you  will 
be  married  to  a  widow  or  widower  with  many 
children ;  to  dream  of  serpents  is  a  sign  of  im- 
pending perils ;  to  dream  of  a  fall  pr^icts  loss 
of  character.  It  is  an  old  English  rustic  custom 
for  girls  to  fast  on  8t.  Agnes'  day,  and  to  put 
a  Bible  under  their  pillows  with  a  sixpence 
dipped  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  in  order  to  dream 
of  the  men  destined  to  be  their  husbands.  In 
parts  of  Scotland  and  in  some  other  localities, 
it  betokens  the  utmost  good  fortune  during  the 
month  to  see  the  moon  for  the  first  time  after 
her  change  on  the  right  hand  or  directly  in 
front ;  to  turn  the  head  back  to  see  it,  espe- 
cially over  the  left  shoulder,  foreshadows  the 
worst  fortune.  It  is  also  held  unlucky  to  look 
at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  a 
window.  The  belief  in  the  fatal  infiuence  of 
the  waning  moon  on  all  projects  begun  under 
it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  general  in 
Scotland.  Bishop  Hall  mentions  the  falling  of 
salt  toward  persons  at  table  and  the  spilling  of 
wine  on  their  dothes  as  evil  omens,  which 
were  also  believed  by  the  Germans  to  forebode 
calamity  and  feuds.  Putting  the  shoes  on 
awry  or  on  the  wrong  feet  has  often  been 
thought  the  foreunner  of  some  unludcy  acci- 
dent. Augustus  put  his  sandals  on  wrongly  on 
the  very  morning  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
by  a  mutiny.  Breaking  a  looking  glass  be- 
tokens the  death  of  the  best  friend  of  the. per- 
son to  whom  it  belonged.  Constant  relates  that 
during  one  of  his  Italian  campaigns  Napoleon 
broke  a  mirror  over  Josephine's  portrait,  and 
that  so  strong  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  event  on  his  mind  that  he  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  to  assure  himself  of  her 
safety.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  the  prov- 
erb that  our  cheeks  bum  or  ears  tingle  when 
Others  are  talking  of  us»    The  left  cheek  or  ear 


indicated  that  they  were  tafldngfll;  tlie  ri^ 
welL  The  itching  of  the  nose  impBed  iJm% 
stranffer  was  coming.  Burton  in  las  **  Amtanf 
of  Melancholy"  states  that  ^'tobkedtiimdm 
at  the  nose  is  an  ill  omen."  The  spots  od  £ 
finger  nails  were  aU  ominous;  the  itcfabf  ef 
the  pahn  of  the  ri^t  hand  proin&sed  areodpttf 
money ;  the  doubling  of  tne  thumb  iriM  tbi 
hand  was  believed  to  have  efficacy  in  kmS^ 
approaching  danger,  and  thercKfote  the  tkoAi 
of  dead  persons  were  so  fblded.  Tliew^ii 
which  fires,  candles,  or  lamps  boraed  o^giaA 
divers  omens.  The  superstition  still  preni 
in  many  places  that  the  howlisf  of  ado^lf 
night  presages  a  death  in  the  ndgKberiiMi 
Duncan  Oampbell  expresses  his  liith  in  tUi 
omen,  and  adds:  *^Odd  and  unsecoontaUe « 
it  may  seem,  those  animals  sc^it  desth,  eva 
before  it  seizes  a  person."  The  sereeddsgitf 
the  owl  and  the  croaking  of  the  rsTa  kvi 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  tones  been  npM 
as  omens  of  some  dire  calamity.  Ditch  pn^ 
ages  concerning  the  weather  have  beeadcmei 
from  the  habits  of  birds,  bees,  waq)s,  fpab^kt 
Pennant  states  that  many  of  the  grest  fa^ 
of  Scotland  received  monitions  of  fotoreemli, 
especially  of  death,  by  spectres,  wrtitlii,  mi 
shrieks,  ilshermen  and  sailors  disooT«r  onai 
in  echoes,  flashes,  shadows,  and  otherviilblii^ 
pearanoes.  To  throw  a  cat  overboard,  or  Iw 
a  bucket,  is  believed  to  be  unlucky.  WiiiitSii 
is  supposed  to  stir  up  the  wind.  BtmstBii 
has  bH9en  the  subject  of  numerous  supentitkK 
Caius  Gracchus  stumbled  at  his  threiM « 
the  morning  of  his  death.  To  stomUe  on  feog 
out,  says  Bishop  Hall,  was  miscbievon;  to 
stumble  up  stahrs,  says  Grose,  was  \wkj. 

OMER,  a  measure.    See  Homib. 

OMER  PASHA  (Michxl  Lattis),  s  TmidA 
general  of  Croatian  origin,  bom  in  Ecaiii 
village  of  Croatia,  in  1806.  His  father  beM  i 
position  of  importance  in  ih»  AnstriiB  fxi 
service.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  mitiiy 
school  in  his  native  plaee,  and  at  Tham  setf 
Carlstadt,  distinguishing  himself  by  kit  bftil' 
edge  of  mathemiUies  and  the  beauty  of  bit  ktad* 
wnting,  to  which  latter  drcumstanee  ^^ 
much  of  his  success.  He  was  made  a  eiw 
in  the  frontier  regiment  of  OguHn,  and  nit^ 
quently  appointed  assistant  to  a  mamj9ji 
roads  and  bridges ;  but  becoming  disgastedvn 
keeping  accounts  and  mending  hi^wayi»  Imw 
the  Austrian  service,  resided  for  some  tiot  it 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and  then  passed  f'f^J'^ 
Bosnia.  Here  he  was  first  onployed  as  stos- 
keeper  by  a  Turkish  merchant,  and  aftertin 
became  tutor  of  the  children  of  Bmseia  PiAj 
the  exterminator  of  the  Janizaries,  who  ii  W* 
sent  him  to  Constantinople.  HehadprsTioHy 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  aflOf 
ed  the  name  of  Omer.  Here  he  beca»«  !«•• 
fessor  of  penmanship  in  the  new  militiT 
school,  was  appointed  an  officer  in  tl»  ^S' 
and  became  writing  mast^  to  Abdnl  Jle^ 
tiie  present  sultan.  He  took  part  in  tb«  I«l^ 
ganization  of  the  Turkish  forces,  and  ipot  tvf 
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yetrs  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Dannbian  prtnd- 
palitiea  in  topographioal  studies.  In  1889  he 
was  made  colonel,  served  in  the  campaign 
t|;ahi8t  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  distinction,  and  on 
his  retnm  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  bri^ 
dier-general.  He  also  bore  a  nrincipal  part  in 
the  pacification  of  Albania,  ana  in  qnelling  the 
rerolt  of  Koor^stan.  In  1848  he  was  ^point- 
ed commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  MoMo- 
Wallachia,  and  when  in  1849-^50  the  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  indignant  at  the 
reforms  of  the  sultan,  determined  not  to  receive 
the  Tannmat,  Omer  hastened  into  that  coun- 
try, and  hj  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  eom- 
pktelj  crushed  ont  the  insurrection.  In  the 
following  year  he  pacified  the  Herzegovina. 
In  1852  he  was  sent  agidnst  the  Montenegrins, 
and  was  gradually  reducing  them  when  he  was 
recalled  in  consequence  of  Austrian  diplomatic 
intervention.  In  June  of  the  following  year 
the  Buseian  army  invaded  the  Danubian  prin- 
dpali^es,  threatening  the  passage  of  the  Bal- 
kan and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Omer  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  im- 
mediately began  active  operations  on  the  line 
of  the  Danube,  although  refusing  to  fight  a 
]Htched  battle.  Early  in  November  the  Bus- 
sians  attacked  his  troops  at  Oltenitza,  but, 
after  a  prolonged  engagement,  were  driven  back 
witJi  great  loss.  He  continued  the  war  in  1854^ 
the  vicinity  of  Kalafat,  opposite  Widin,  being  its 
principal  seat;  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
the  Turks  were  besieged  in  SUistria  by  an  army 
of  60,000  men.  The  siese  lasted  40  days,  and 
was  finally  given  up  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy 
of  10.000.  Hie  Bussians  hereupon  repassed 
the  rmth,  and  Omer  entered  Bucharest  in 
AuffUst.  Early  in  1855,  acting*  in  conjunction 
wiUk  the  French  and  English  commanders, 
he  carried  over  85,000  men  of  his  Danubian 
army  to  Eupatoria,  and  began  the  fortification 
of  that  place,  where  he  was  attacked  on  Feb. 
17  by  a  Russian  force  estimated  at  40,000.  Al- 
though in  provided  against  an  assault,  he  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  great  loss.  Subse- 
quently Omer  Joined  with  his  forces  the  allied 
army  encamped  near  Sebastopol,  but  took  no 
prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  that  place.  In 
the  spring  he  marched  his  troops  into  Ada, 
with  the  design  of  relieving  Ears  and  op- 
posing the  Bussian  power  in  that  quarter. 
Kan  was  taken,  however,  before  he  had  gone 
fhrther  than  Kutais,  and  in  consequence  he 
retreated  to  Bedout  Kale.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  governor-general  of  Bagdad,  in  which 
eapadty  he  delivered  that  province  from  the 
invasion  of  Arab  and  Koord  tribes.  He  was 
accused,  however,  of  fraudulent  practices  in 
his  administration,  and  of  having  passed  sen- 
tences of  death  upon  several  persons  without 
the  sanction  of  the  sultan.  Biza  Pasha,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  Ali 
Pasha^s  administration,  was  also  the  principal 
enemy  of  Omer  Pasha;  and  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  chieflv  at  his  instigation  that  he  was 
fonnd  guilty  d  the  charges  alleged  against 


him  and  banished  to  Eaarpoot  in  1859.  About 
May  1,  1860,  he  was  recalled  from  exile. — 
Omer  Pasha  is  European  in  his  habits  and  con- 
versation, and  speaks  several  foreign  languages. 
With  the  soldiers  he  is  popular  on  account  of 
his  aflhbility.  Decorations  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  English,  French,  and  Bussian 
governments.  In  1850  he  married  a  sister  of 
the  Transylvanian  general  Simunich,  who  had 
been  a  governess  in  a  ftunOy  of  Bucharest. 
The  lady  subsequently  left  him,  and  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1860,  endeavoring  to  support 
herself  as  a  music  teacher. 

OMMYlADES,  the  second  dynastic  line  of 
oriental  caliphs,  begun  with  the  reign  of  Koa- 
wylah,  the  son  of  Abu  Bofian,  in  the  year  41 
of  the  Hegira  (A.  D.  661),  and  continued  until 
A.  H.  182  (A.  D.  750).  They  derived  their 
name  from  Ommylah,  an  ancestor  of  Moawylah. 
Moawylah  had  during  the  lifetime  of  Ali,  the 
4th  cidiph  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  after  the  assasrination  of  Ali  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  emmre,  thrown  the  aodi- 
cation  of  his  successor  Hassan.  Hitherto  the 
office  of  caliph  had  been  elective ;  but  it  now 
became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  thb  monarch, 
and  so  continued  until  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Merwan  H.,  the  14th  sovereign  of  the  line  (750). 
During  the  sway  of  this  dynasty,  Kharesm,  Tur- 
kestan, Spain,  and  Georgia  were  conquered, 
and  ineffectual  efforts  were  also  made  to  reduce 
Constantinople.  But  the  progress  of  the  Mos- 
lem arms  was  in  a  great  measure  retarded  by 
the  constant  civil  dissensions  which  prevailed, 
and  in  Europe  their  conquests  were  effectually 
stayed  by  the  defeat  they  received  from  Charles 
Martel  on  the  plains  of  Poitiers  (782^.  After  the 
contest  between  Merwan  H.  and  Abul  Abbas, 
the  head  of  the  Abbassides,  had  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  former,  Abdallah,  an  uncle  of  Abul 
Abbas,  called  a  meedng  d  the  OmmyTades, 
and  treacherously  massacred  them  all  but  two. 
One  of  these  fied  to  a  comer  of  Arabia,  where 
his  descendants  ruled  as  late  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury; and  the  other  escaped  -to  Mauritania, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Spain,  and,  after  de- 
feating the  generals  of  the  caliph  in  two  pitch- 
ed battles,  rounded  the  independrat  calij^ate 
of  Cordova  as  AbdernJiman  L 

OMNIBUS.    See  Coach. 

OMOA,  a  port  of  Honduras,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, situated  on  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  lat.  15^ 
47'  K,  long.  88**  8'  W. ;  pop.  2,000.  The  har- 
bor is  small  but  safe,  and  defended  by  a  large 
fort  built  by  the  Spaniards,  called  El  Castillo 
de  San  Fernando.  The  town  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  a  low,  level  reach 
of  ground,  dominated  by  the  mountains  of 
Omoa.  It  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  the  commerce  of  the  departments  of  San- 
ta Barbara,  Comayagua,  and  Gracias,  which 
passes  through  it.  Its  principal  exports  are 
bullion,  hides,  tobacco,  sarsapariUa,  and  ma- 
hogany. Formerly  Omoa  was  the  port  of  entry 
for  Guatemala.    Its  business  is  chiefiy  in  the 
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handi  of  foreign  reddents,  Eiitflisli,  Dntch, 
Spanish,  and  American.  The  <&nate  is  un- 
healthy. 

OMPHALE,  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king 
Jardanns,  and  wife  of  Tmolos,  niter  whose 
death  she  aasomed  the  administration  of  the 
goyemment  Heronry  sold  Heronles  to  her 
for  a  slave,  hy  whom  she  had  several  children. 
Hercules,  to  please  her,  assumed  female  gar« 
ments  and  spun  among  the  female  slaves, 
while  she  wore  the  lion's  skin  and  wielded 
the  dnb. 

OMRI,  king  of  Israel.  See  Hkbbxwb,  voL 
he  p.  88.  • 

ON.    See  Hbuopoub. 

ONOEEN,  JoHAKir  Gbrbasd,  a  German 
dergyman  and  missionary,  born  at  Yarel,  Old* 
enburg,  ^bont  1800.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
domestic  servant  Some  time  after  reaching 
manhood  he  visited  En^^d,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  subsequently  returning  to  Germany 
opened  a  book  shop  at  Hamburg,  joined  the 
Englbh  Independent  church,  and  became  the 
affent  of  the  Lower  Saxony  tract  sodety  and 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  society.  In  April,  1884. 
while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  (now  president  of 
Brown  university)  was  in  Germany,  Mr.  Oncken 
and  6  others  requested  him  to  baptize  and  or- 
ffanize  them  as  a  Bi^tist  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Oncken  was  subsequently  ordained  pastor.  In 
1885  the  American  B^tist  general  convention 
appointed  Mr.  Oncken  the&  missionary.  He 
visited  almost  every  portion  of  Germany  and 
Denmark,  preaching,  distributing  tracts  and 
Bibles,  and  organizing  churches.  In  Hamburg 
he  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  preaching 
and  baptizing ;  but  after  the  benevolence  of  his 
family  and  congregation  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
great  fire  of  1842,  the  Hamburg  senate  passed 
decrees  commending  thdr  noble  conduct,  and 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  unrestricted 
worship.  From  that  time  Mr.  Oncken  has 
been  activdy  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  his 
missionary  work,  publishing  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  for  gratuitous  distribution,  writing 
and  publishing  religious  tracts  and  books,  visit- 
ing the  numerous  churches  he  has  established 
in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Prusda,  the  smaller 
German  states,  and  Austria,  and  editing  with 
the  assistance  of  his  daughter  a  religious  jour- 
nal in  English,  and  another  in  German.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1862  to  obtain 
Ineans  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  The  report 
of  the  American  missionary  union  for  1860 
ffives  the  fdlowing  results  of  his  25  years^  labor 
in  the  missionary  work.  The  churches  found- 
ed have  been  constituted  either  directly  by  him. 
or  by  those  converted  under  his  ministry,  and 
all  uie  pastors  now  in  the  Add,  as  wdl  as  all 
who  have  labored  there  during  25  years,  were 
directly  or  indirectly  brought  into  tiie  minbtry 
through  his  efforts.  There  were  in  1850  in 
the  German  mission  65  churches  and  756 
preaching  stations  and  out  stations,  7,008  mem- 
bers of  the  churches,  and  120  ministers  and 
Bible  readers ;  1,168  members  had  been  added 


to  Uiese  chnrdiea  tiie  prevloiaB  year.  Then 
are  also  65  Sunday  sohpolB,  with  1,547  diiMm 
in  attendance,  and  during  the  year  14J6H 
BiUes  and  Testaments  and  458,000  tracts  wcvs 
distributed. 

O'NEALL,  John  Bkltov,  LLJ).,  diief  J»- 
tice  of  South  Cardina,  bom  on  Bush  river,  fl. 
0.,  April  10,  171^8.  He  was  graduated  at  As 
South  Oarolina  college  in  1812,  and  after  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  in  Newberry,  began  in  1811 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  £w  a  sboit  tiae 
called  into  active  roilitaij  service  daring  ths 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Admitted  to  the  Ur 
in  1814^  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice,  b 
1816,  '22,  "24,  and  '26  he  was  a  member  of  te 
state  legislature,  and  was  speaks  of  the  hooN 
during  the  last  two  terms.  In  1898 hewn 
dected  one  of  the  associate  Judges  <tf  the  sMe, 
and  in  1880  becamejudge  of  the  cooitof  appedi. 
A  decision  made  in  this  court,  while  theiiaffifl- 
cation  doctrine  was  most  vehementJy  viged  is 
South  Carolina,  giving  offence  to  the  domiasit 
party,  it  was  abolished.  In  1847  he  becaiM 
president  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  it&- 
road,  an  office  of  great  difficulty  and  reqwafi- 
bility,  which  he  hdd  till  1858.  In  1860  be  w 
anade  president  of  the  court  of  law  appeals  wi 
of  the  court  of  errors,  and  was  aobsequcBdj 
raised  by  the  legislature  to  be  ai^i  jostict  i 
the  state.  As  early  as  1882  he  states  AatW 
abandoned  the  use  of  spiritnons  Hqaors  and  t** 
bacco  ^^in  order  to  save  a  friend.*'  In  1841  ht 
became  preddent  of  the  state  Ump^naee  soea»> 
ty,and  in  1852  was  installed  as  the  bead  efthi 
sons  of  temperance  of  K<Hth  America.  He  his 
fumidied  many  contributions  to  southern  ft- 
riodicalsL  among  which  are  reminJacences  d 
the  revolution  for  the  '^  Soutiieni  literary  B*- 
gister.^'  Several  of  his  pnblio  addresses  have 
been  printed.  He  has  pubHdied  a  ^^Digeatd 
the  Negro  Law  of  South  Caroliiia'*  (164^; 
"Annals  of  Newberry"  (1858);  and  ""fiis* 
gn^hicd  Sketches  of  the  Beach  and  Bar  d 
South  CaroUna"  (2  vols.,  Charlestcm,  16m 
fbrming  a  comitate  history  of  the  Judiosfya 
the  state. 

ONEGA,  a  lake  of  Emopeaa  Russia,  ia  ik 
government  of  Olcmetz,  between  laL  61*  mi 
62''50'N.and  l(mg.  88*40'aiKl  86*  £.,  extroae 
length  160  m.,  greatest  breadth  50  m. ;  ««» 
4,000  sq.  m.  Its  S.  ^d  lies  abont  120B.& 
of  the  middle  of  Lake  Ladoga,  next  to  whid 
it  is  the  largest  body  of  fredi  water  ia  Earspa 
The  N.  part  is  very  irregular  in  ahape,  aennl 
long  peninsulas  separating  the  watns  ioto  far 
rious  prong-like  projections.  The  sorfiws  ii 
dotted  with  islands,  the  shores  are  geacriHy 
rocky,  and  the  water  is  dear  and  abomdi  is 
fish.  Navigation  is  impeded  by  ahoah  sad 
sand  banks.  At  its  S.  W.  extremity  it  m  cos- 
neoted  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  nav^aUt 
river  Svir ;  and  the  Murinskoi  canal  uBHies  in 
affluent  the  V item  with  the  Eayla,  a  trila- 
tary  of  Lake  Bielo,  the  outlet  of  whidi  ile<wt 
into  the  Volga.  The  prindpal  other  streastf 
falling  into  Lake  Onega  are  the  Ifigra,  8bai% 
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nd  yodlA.-M}oega  is  also  the  name  of  a 
bif  at  the  S.  extremitj  of  the  White  sea,  of  a 
lifer  flowing  into  the  bay,  and  of  a  town  (pop. 
8,000)  at  the  month  of  the  river. 

ONEIDA,  a  central  oo.  of  K  T.,  drained  bj 
tibe  Mohawk  and  Blaek  rivers  and  their  tribn- 
taries;  area,  1,127  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 107,- 
M,  Throng  the  oentre  of  the  oonnty  a  broad 
Ta&ejr  extends  from  £.  to  W.,  and  toward  the 
N.  and  8.  the  «irfaoe  is  broken  and  hillj.  The 
8m1  18  generally  rich  and  very  fertile.  Oneida 
kJce  li^  on  the  W.  border.  The  productions 
in  1856  were  792^294  bnshels  of  Indian  com^ 
975,800  of  oats,  624,648  of  potatoes,  62,822  of 
wheat,  54,767  of  bookwheat,  24,121  of  rye,  124,- 
m  tons  of  haj,  187,827  lbs.  of  wool,  616,054 
of  bops,  8,912,176  of  butter,  and  8,811,114  of 
ebeese.  There  were  288  saw  mills,  42  grist 
mflK  12  cotton  ketones,  18  woollen  faotoriesy 
21  fiumaoes,  88  tanneries^  19  newspaper  offices, 
901  ^Qiehes,  and  88,615  pnpils  attending  pnb- 
Us  iohods.  The  coimty  is  traversed  by  the 
£ri&  and  Ohenango  canals,  and  partly  by  the 
Black  river  and  the  Oneida  lake  canals;  and 
the  Kew  York  oentral  railroad,  which  inter- 
aects  the  county,  connects  at  Utica  with  the 
Blaek  river  railroad,  and  at  Rome  with  the  Wa- 
tertown  railroad.    Capitals,  Rome  and  Utica. 

ONEIDA,  a  lake  in  the  central  part  of  N.  Y., 
Ijing  between  Osw^^  Oneida,  Madison,  and 
Ooondaffa  counties,  at  an  elevadon  of  869  feet 
above  tide  water,.  80  m.  long  and  6  to  7  m. 
vide.  It  f<Mrmfl  a  link  in  the  chain  of  internal 
na?kable  waters  of  the  sti^  and  its  outlet, 
Onoda  river,  alter  a  course  of  16  m.,  fiiHs  into 
the  Oswego  river.    Its  waters  abound  in  fish. 

ONGARO,  Frakobsoo  dall\  an  Italian  poet 
and  priest,  of  Hungarian  descent,  bom  in  Friull 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Venice,  where  he  found  admission  into  the 
patriareh^s  seminary.  In  1828-^82  he  publish-* 
ed  poems  on  Silvio  Pellico,  which  found  ad- 
mii'era.  Ordination  being*  reftised  to  him  at 
Veoiee,  be  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  at- 
toided  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing orders.  In  1888  and  1884  he  officiated  as 
professor  at  Este.  Soon,  however,  he  gave 
nmbrage  to  tiie  eodesiastical  authorities  by  his 
oeoasional  sermons,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Trieste  he  OMsed  to  preaoh.  For  several  years 
he  resided  at  Trieste,,  devoted  to  writing  popu- 
lar soon  and  class  books  for  Italian  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  City.  In  1848  he  re- 
tonied  to  Venice,  where  Manin  employed  him 
hi  miisions  to  Ravenna,  and  afterward  he  went 
with  Qaribaldi  and  Ma^elli  to  Rome.  Under 
the  diort-lived  republican  government  he  was 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  editor  of  the  Monitore  di  Boma.  During 
thedefenoe  oi  tiie  city  he  was  one  of  Garibaldrs 
aide»-de»camp.  After  the  capture  of  the  dty 
hj  the  Frencn  he  remakied  in  exile  until  April, 
1859,  when  he  returned  to  Tuscany.  During 
isveral  years  of  his  exile  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  in  Switzerland.  Subeequently 


he  delivered  a  courte  of  leMures  cm  Dante  in 
Brnssels,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  prepared  for  Ristori  an  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Radne^s  PMdrej  and  of  Milman*s 
"  Fazio.*'  His  popularity  is  chiefly  due  to  his 
stirring  and  picturesque  national  songs,  as  Md 
"Phantom  Volunteers"  and  "  Garibaldi,"  pub- 
lished in  Milan  during  the  war  of  1859.  Some 
of  his  most  celebrated  songs  are  contained  in 
his  Voei  Mpcpolo  (Milan,  1860). 

ONION  (amtfffi  eepa^  Linn.),  a  well  knovm 
vegetable  belonging  to  the  natural  order* of 
lUuuem^  but  more  particularly  to  the  sub-order 
asphadeleoy  herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous,  fas- 
ciculate-fibrous, or  tuberous  roots,  tubular  or 
6-parted  flowers,  capsular  or  berry-like  fruit, 
anatropons  or  amphi1at>pous  fflobose  or  an- 
gular seeds^  covered  by  a  hard,  black,  fragile 
mtegument.  The  onion  has  been  cultivated 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  its  native  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  Bteside  the  onion,  the  genus 
Mium  contains  many  distinct  species,  such  as 
the  shallot,  the  chive,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek, 
which  enter  into  the  food  of  man.  They  all 
have  bulbous  ro<^  .umbellate  flowers  enclosed 
in  a  spathe,  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  hav- 
ing the  stamens  insertea  in  the  base,  capsular 
frmt,  and  angular  seeds.  The  common  onion 
has  a  ventricose  stem,  which  is  leafy  at  base, 
terete  leaves,  a  reflexed  spathe,  flowers  in  a 
globose  umbel,  lobes  of  the  flower  obtuse, 
hooded,  not  half  so  long  as  the  stamens,  and  a 
flat  bulb.  The  varieties  of  the  common  onion 
are  not  so  numerous  as  ndf^ht  have  been  anti- 
cipated, considering  that  it  is  raised  from  seed. 
They  vary  however  in  very  sensible  qualities, 
such  as  tibe  hardness  of  the  particular  sort,  in 
pungency  of  taste,  in  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
bulbs,  as  well  as  in  shape.  The  most  delicate 
kinds  are  the  Portugal  and  Tripoli,  which  are 
also  of  good  size.  &e  common  onion  is  raised 
extensively  in  different  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land both  for  marketing  and  for  exportation* 
It  is  found  to  succeed  well  as  a  crop  on  a  rich^ 
moist,  sandy  soil,  using  old  manures  mixed 
with  ashes  and  soot,  or  meadow  muck  nixed 
with  horse,  cow,  and  hog  manure.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  drill  rows  about  a  foot  asunder, 
about  the  last  of  May,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
proper  condition  to  receive  it.  As  the  planta 
appear  they  should  be  kept  dear  of  weeds,  and 
will  need  4  or  5  hoeinffs  before  the  tops  ar- 
rive at  their  fhll  growth.  The  onion  requiree 
a  fnll  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and  ail  the 
warmth  it  can  get,  so  that  weeds  if  suffer- 
ed to  grow  would  materially  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crop  by  their  ^admg  it  8ome 
recomnraoid  that  the  earth  be  firmly  trodden 
down  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  compel  the 
bulbs  to  become  more  exposed  to  the  air  and 

S%ht  as  they  increase  in  size.  If  the  growing 
lants  incline  to  become  thick-necked,  or  pro- 
uoe  sdaDions  as  they  are  called,  the  more  need 
is  t^ere  to  harden  the  ground  and  expose  the 
bulbs.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  leaves 
diy  away,  when  the  bulba  Should  be  pulled  up 
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and  suffered  to  lie  on  tiie  gronnd,  the  fibres 
haying  by  this  time  deoaj^  and  being  no 
longer  of  any  service  to'  their  nonrishment. 
By  this  process,  if  the  weather  shonld  prove  to 
be  fine  and  good,  the  onions  ripen  and  harden. 
To  obtain  seed,  the  bulbs  shonld  be  planted 
out  early  in  the  spring  in  beds  about  9  inches 
apart.  The  tops  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  send  up  several  flower  stalks  from  each 
bulb.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  stalks  secured  to  stakes  or  protected 
by*  some  enclosing  framework  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  When  the  onion 
is  required  for  early  marketing,  the  seed  is 
sown  as  a  later  crop,  and  the  small  btdbs  pro- 
tected through  the  winter,  or  reset  as  early  as 
possible.  The  sorts  in  most  esteem  are  the 
wethersfield  red  or  early  red,  globular  in 
shape,  the  mildest  and  best  for  the  table,  and 
the  yellow  onion  of  New  York,  erroneously 
called  the  silverskin.  The  sorts  raised  for 
shipping  are  the  Danvers,  a  thick-skinned  and 
tough  coarse  kind,  very  globular  in  shape;  and 
the  small  red,  a  strong  and  pungent  kind  raised 
for  the  West  India  market.  For  several  years 
the  onion  crop  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  ravages  of  the  larvsB  of  a  fly,  for  which  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  ^Bscovered.  A  similar 
insect  has  been'  long  known  in  England,  and 
charcoal  dust  applied  to  the  young  growing 
bulb  has  there  been  found  of  value.  This  and 
numerous  other  applications  have  in  this  coun- 
try hitherto  faileo. 

ONLAF.    See  Aulaf. 

ONONDAGA,  a  central  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bound- 
ed N.  K  by  Oneida  lake,  and  watered  by  the 
Oswego,  Seneca,  and  Oneida  rivers,  and  viudous 
creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  86,575. 
Its  suiface  ishiHy  and  broken  to  the  S.  and 
level  to  the  N.,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably 
strong  and  fertile.  It  contains  a  number  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are  Onondaga, 
Cross,  Skaneateles,  and  Otisco.  •  The  Onondaga 
salt  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  Onondaga  lake, 
and  jield  large  quantities  of  salt,  amounting  in 
1858  to  7,088,219  bushels.  The  agricultural 
productions  in  1855  were  1,015,227  bushels  of 
oats,  182,206  of  wheat,  907,458  of  Indian  com, 
871,785  of  barley,  880,141  of  potatoes,  68,246 
tons  of  hay,  554,987  lbs.  of  tobacco,  818,446  of 
wool,  2,294,287  of  butter,  and  860,644  of 
cheese.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  81  saw 
mills,  6  paper  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  15 
newspapers,  142  churches,  and  81,428  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Erie  canal  trav- 
erses the  county,  connecting  at  Syracuse  witii 
the  Oswego  canal,  which  extends  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  New  York  central  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Syracuse,  from  which  various 
branches  radiate. 

ONSLOW,  Geobobs,  a  French  musical  com- 
poser, bom  in  Clermont,  Puy  de  D5me,  July  27, 
1784,  died  there,  Oct  8, 1858.  His  father,  who 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  America,  had 
returned  to  Europe  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  married  a  Ftench  lady.    The  son 


was  educated  in  London,  eijjoyed  Hie  imlrediot 
of  several  celebrated  pianista,  and  aobaeqiMollr 
studied  under  Beidia  in  Park.  Bone  ^  m 
quartets  and  quintets  for  etriaged  iniliuiiiiBU 
have  become  dassicaL  He  prodnoed  8  omtil 
raleads  de  la  Vtga  (1^4X  Lb  e^lptrUm 
(1827),  md  Ledwd^  Guim  (1887),  w^aA  m 
now  f<»^tten.  In  1842  he  aoeoeeded  Ob«i* 
bini  as  a  member  ot  the  academy  of  fine  aitL 

ONTARIO,  a  W«  CO.  of  N.  T^  drained  by  tk 
Honeoye  outlet,  a  tributary  <tf  the  QeaoKi, 
Canandaigna  outlet,  and  Mud  creek,  tribataiM 
of  the  Clyde ;  area,  606  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1^ 
42,674.  Its  sur&ce  is  hiDy  and  broken  UmwA 
the  S.,  undulating  toward  the  N<^  a&d  tba  nSii 
generally  very  fertile.  A  number  of  beMtifil 
lakes  lie  in  the  county,  among  whidt  are  Con* 
daigua,  Honeoye,  Canadice,  nd  Hendo^  fii^ 
eca  lake  lies  partly  on  the  E.  border*  The  pn^ 
ductions  in  1855  were  556,147  buabek  of  whei^ 
617,485  of  Indian  com,  525,987  of  oata,  82^9 
<^  barley,  188,800  of  potatoea,  42,448  UwsC 
hay,  609,075  lbs.  of  wool,  1,288,007  of  battar,tti 
205,921  of  cheese.  There  were  40  grist  nfi^ 
54  saw  mills,  4  wodlen  ftctoriees,  5  taansrii^ 
7  newspapers,  84  churdies,  and  15,485  pipli 
attending  public  schoQls.  The  A«bim  wA 
Ganandugua  branch  of  the  New  York  estei 
railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Ehdn 
and  Niagara  Falls  railroads  connect  with  ital 
the  capital,  Oanandaigua* 

ONTABIO,  a  central  oo.  ei  Oanftda  WeHi 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  \[f% 
number  of  streams,  some  of  whkli  ii^  kit 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  S.,  and  oUmtb  into  Liki 
Simooe,  which  lies  on  tiie  N.  W.  bofder;  «iik 
851  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,576.  Hbe  pui 
trunk  railway  traverses  the  Bw  bcnrder;  uA  Ikt 
Port  Hope  and  Beaverton  branch,. to  Lik 
Simeoe,  crosses  the  K.  part.    Capital,  Wliitkf • 

ONTARIO,  Laxs,  the  lowest  and  sadkat 
of  the  chain  of  five  great  lakes  of  the  aortkaa 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  name  k  b- 
dian,  meaning  beautiiuL  The  Inke  nit  rail  B 
and  W.  about  180  m.,  having  a  mean  \m 
of  85  m.,  and  a  d^»th  supposed  to  nTerage  i 
500  feet.  The  elevatioa  of  its  aartee  i 
tide  being  284«9et,  its  bottom  is  aboat  mtm 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean  aa  Ita  tsnbm  h 
above  it.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  oomiiBfecdii 
6,800  sq.  m.,  8,600  sq.  m.  leas  than  thaftof  laht 
Erie,  the  next  larger  lake.  The  boondafy  las 
between  the  United  States  and  Oanada  nts 
through  the  central  portion  of  Lake  Ontsi% 
firom  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  t»^ 
outlet  in  the  extreme  N.  £.  eomer.  Ws  li 
the  St  Lawrenoe  river^  which,  oommcaciagM 
tills  point,  pursues  a  course  id  nearly  9^mJm 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrenoe.  From  the  headaf 
the  river  the  coast  of  Lake  Chitario  on  it»& 
and  S.  sides  as  to  as  Niagara  river  jigloagi  le 
the  state  of  New  York;  thenoe  50  m.  tetiv 
W.  along  the  southern  eoast^  aromid  by  Aia  ]L 
side  to  tf  eSt  Lawrence  river,  the  lake  is  boaai 
ed  by  Canada  West  By  reason  of  ite  gntf 
depth  Lake  Ontario  is  mudi  leas  dislarbed  If 
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gtotvis  than  LakeErto,  and  ita  na^gationls  also 
iniioh  less  obsfcracted  hy  k^  In  the  Beverest 
vinters  the  boats  continae  their  trips  across, 
and  are  rarelj  interropted  by  ioe.  When  onoe 
oiiilled,  the  water  slowly  recovers  a  warm^ 
tampmtnre ;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  May 
for  two  aaooeesive  years,  1887  and  1888,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
a  little  below  the  sorfboe  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  lake  was  only  from  de*"  to  88%  while 
nev  ihe  American  shore  it  was  from  52''  to  68^, 
and  at  tiie  same  thnes  at  Cobnrg  on  the  Oana- 
dian  sMe  from  48'' to  5r .  Prof.  0.  Dewey,  by 
whom  these  observations  are  recorded  in  the 
*^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  snpposed  that 
the  sccmmilation  of  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  which 
fteqaently  does  not  disappear  till  sometime  in 
May,  serves  to  retain  Ihe  low  temperature 
of  the  water,  particularly  along  the  course  of 
tiie  nudn  current  through  the  central  part  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  retard 
tile  approach  of  sp^hig;  but  opposite  causes 
operste  in  the  antomn  to  check  the  advance  of 
winter.  The  same  observer  has  recorded  the 
neatfores  of  the  varying  level  of  the  lake  from 
Ihe  year  1845  to  1869,  made  at  the  mouth  of 
Am  Genesee  by  order  oi  the  government. 
Irom  these  it  appears  that  there  is  no  periodic 
eal  rise  and  fall,  and  the  variations  are  depend- 
«Mt  on  very  regular  and  adequate  canses  of 
supply  and  drain.  The  range  of  rise  and  fall 
is  54  inches,  the  mazinram  elevation  during 
the  years  of  the  observation  being  in  February 
and  tiie  minimum  in  August  The  efibct  of 
kng  continued  rains  or  of  l(mg  droughts  in 
eefwo  years  la  obssarved in  ^e  occorrenceef 
tiie  hi^est  or  lowest  water  out  of  the  usual 
aeasona. — ^The  country  around  Lake  Ontario  ia 
in  general  floriile  and  well  populated  l^  agri- 
eidniral,  manufkoturing,  and  commercial  com* 
monitiea.  On  the  N.  side  the  surfiice  rises  grad* 
vally  from  the  lake  shore  and  spreads  out  in 
bvoad  plains.  From  the  St.  Lawrence  river  two 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  W.  eictrendty  of  the 
false  tiiese  are  underiaid  by  the  lower  Silurian 
limestones,  from  whidi  tiie  soil  derives  its  fer* 
tttUy;  These  rocks  near  Toronto  pass  beneath 
the  group  of  the  Hudson  river  slates,  and  these 
then  ooeupy  thq  surface  nearly  to  Turlington. 
Tin  red  dudes  and  sandstones  of  the  Medina 
gnoop  secceed,  Mid  a  narrow  belt  of  this  for^ 
ouftion  borders  the  lake  on  its  W.  and  B.  sides. 
At  O^nrego  the  lower  formations  begm  to  re- 
appear, aiid  their  outcrops  are  successively 
pgwad  over  along  the  £.  extremity  of  the  lake. 
The  formationB  which  nnderiie  the  lake  and 
form  its  bottom  over  the  N.  half  of  the  lake^ 
at  least,  are  no  donbt  these  lower  limestones 
skyping  southwardly  fit>m  the  N.  riiore.  A 
Bsaned  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  S. 
ahofe  ia  the  **  Lake  ridge,^'  a  narrow  elevation 
sasging  from  Sodua  ia  Wayne  eo.  to  the  Ni- 
agara river,  neariy  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
t£^  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  8  m. 
from  It  Its  Novation  is  in  places  nearly  200 
foot  above  the  lake,  and  genecally  ezoeeda  100 


foet.  The  sur&ee  on  each  side  slopes  away 
gradually,  so  that  the  line  of  the  ridge  is  not 
every  where  distinctly  defined.  In  other  places 
it  is  plainly  marked,  having  a  base  from  4  to  8 
rods  across,  and  a  width  at  the  summit  of  i^ut 
2  rods.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  8  or  4 
parallel  rid^^  which  extend  a  few  rods  and 
then  unite  m  one.  Being  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  it  makes  one  of  the  finest  natural 
roads  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  highway 
along  this  side  of  the  lake  has  been  upon  its 
summit.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  line  of  elevation  was  an  ancient  shore  Hne, 
and  that  within  a  recent  geological  period  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. — 
Beside  its  main  feeder,  the  IHagara  river,  the 
principal  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Ontario 
are  the  Genesee,  Oswego,  and  Black  rivers. 
The  Oswego  is  the  outlet  of  all  the  lakes  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  amounting  to 
15  in  number.  On  the  K.  side  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio a  range  of  hills  extending  parallel  with  the 
lake  and  a  few  miles  back  from  it  throws  the 
drainage  generally  in  other  directions.  The 
Trent  river  alone  finds  a  passage  through  these 
hills  and  flows  with  a  nun^ber  of  smaller 
streams  into  the  bay  of  Quint^  a  Icmg  inlet 
extending  about  70  m.  between  the  peninsula 
of  Prince  Edward  near  the  foot  of  the  lake 
and  the  mainland.  The  largest  island  in  the 
lake,  called  Amherst  island,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
this  inlet;  it  is  10  m.  long  and  6  broad.  Many 
other  smaller  islands  are  met  with  at  this  lower 
extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  excepting  in  this 
part  the  coast  is  very  regular  and  unbroken. 
The  princ^  towns  in  New  York  on  the  lake, 
or  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it,  are  Lewiston  on  the  Niagara  river, 
Bochester  on  the  G^iesee,  Oswego  at  the 
numth  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  Sadcett's  Har^ 
bor  near  the  foot  of  the  lake.  In  Canada, 
Kingston  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  Toronto  85 
m.  from  its  head^  and  HamUt<m  at  the  extreme 
head,  are  the  largest  towns  on  the  lake.  Its 
neviffation  is  connected  with  that  of  Lake  Erie 
by  we  Welland  canal  of  Canada,  28  m.  long, 
which  has  27  locks  of  846  feet  lift,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  500  t(as. 

ONTOLOGY.    See  PmLoaoPHT. 

ONTONAGON,  the  extreme  N.  W.  co.  of 
Mich.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake  Superior,  and 
8.  W.  by  Wisconsin,  from  which  it  is  separated 
ki  piut  by  the  Montreal  river,  and  dramed  by 
the  Ontonagon,  I^  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  Isle, 
and  Black  rivers;  area  estimated  at  2,800  sq« 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4^570.  The  sur&ce  is  hilly, 
and  an  elevated  range  called  the  Porcupine 
mountains  traverses  tne  northern  portion.  It 
contahis  large  quantities  of  copper  and  iron 
ore.    Cnntal,  Ontonagon. 

ONYa,  a  variety  of  agate  in  which  two  or 
more  stripes  of  strongly  contrasted  colors  alter- 
nate with  each  other;  often  one  opaque  and 
one  transparent  layer.  (See  Aoatb.V— In  snr^ 
gery,  an  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  so 
oalled  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone. 
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00LrT1B'(Gr.  «M>r,  an  egg,  txkd  Xt$ot^  h  storie), 
a  name  given  to  limestone  composed  of  rounded 
particles,  like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Each 
one  of  the  grains  has  nsaallj  a  small  fragm^it 
of  sand  as  a  nndeas  aronnd  which  concentric 
kfers  of  calcareous  matter  have  aocnmnlated. 
F^TOginoos  oolites  are  also  fonnd,  as  in  the 
Clinton  group  in  the  United  States,  the  invest- 
ing material  being  in  this  case  red  oxide  of 
iron.  (For  an  account  of  the  iron  ores,  see 
^N.)---The  name  oolite  is  also  applied  to  a 

Oof  strata  of  the  inrassic  period,  largelj 
>ped  in  England,  m  which  limestone  (^ 
this  character  occurs.    (See  Gboloqt.) 

OOBFA.    SeeEDBssA. 

OOBT,  Adah  van,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
in  Antwerp  in  1667,  died  there  in  1641.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  ^Either,  a  painter  of  his- 
tory, and  in  early  life  became  distingniahed  in 
the  same  department  Subsequently  he  opened 
a  school  in  Antwerp,  where  Rubens,  Jordaens, 
and  oUier  eminent  painters  were  instructed. 
Intemperate  and  depraved  habits  ruined  Mm, 
and  he  was  finally  deserted  by  all  his  pupils 
except  Jordaens,  who  married  his  dauj^ter. 
Bubens  used  to^say  of  him,  that  if  he  had 
studied  at  Rome  he  would  have  surpiasBed  all 
the  Flemish  artists  of  his  time. 

OPAL,  a  mineral  species  presenting  many 
variedes,  and  known  by  a  number  of  names, 
as  hyalite,  hydrophane,  cadiolong,  girasol  or 
fire  opal,  precious  opal,  wood  or  send-opaL 
oommon  opal,  &a  The  species  is  recognized 
by  its  peculiar  vitreous  or  sometimes  rcuiinous 
or  peariy  lustre,  and  by  its  composition,  which 
is  silica  combined  with  7f  to  11  parts  in  100 
of  water.  Its  hardness  is  6.6  to  6.6 ;  specifio 
gravity  1.9  to  2.S.  It  is  sometimes  white,  and 
is  also  found  of  various  shades  of  red,  ydlow, 
brown,  gpiy,  and  others.  In  what  is  called 
the  precious  opal  a  play  of  rich  colors  is  ex- 
hibited. In  fire  opal  the  color  is  Wght  hya* 
ointh  red  with  ydlo w  refiections.  The  predonc 
opal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  ranged 
among  the  most  valuable  of  gems.  Pliny  de- 
scribes it  under  the  name  of  opaluiy  and  in  the 
Orphic  hymns  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  oin^OUof, 
and  again  as  muit^t  in  allusion  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  complexion,  like  that  of  a  child,  wmt. 
Fine  specimens  of  precious  opal  are  irtill  valued 
m  gems,  some  of  the  most  famous  of  which 
will  be  noted  below.  Opal  in  some  of  its 
varieties  is  not  a  rare  mineraL  It  occurs  in 
veins  in  porphyry,  sometimes  associated  with 
galena  and  blende,  and  again  in  vesicular 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rodcs,  sometimes  in 
limestone  and  day  slate,  and  even  as  the  mate- 
rial replacing  the  organic  matter  of  fossils.  It 
is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Mines  have  been  worked  for  it  in  Hungary,  in 
the  county  ^f  S^Lros,  for  several  oentunes,  and 
the  precious  opal  extracted  and  taken  away  by 
Grecian  and  Turkish  merchants  has,  it  is  stated, 
found  its  way  by  the  Indies  to  Hcdlaad  under 
the  name  of  oriental  opiL  The  same  varied 
is  also  brought  ftam  Honduras  and  Nicaragua^ 


The  fire  6pal  is  foni^  in  the  Flrde  islandi^ 
Guatemala,  Zimapan  in  Mexioo,  WasMngtou 
CO.,  Ga.,  and  various  other  i^aoes.  Humboldt 
brought  from  Mexico  the  first  spedmens  of  it 
se#n  m  Europe.  It  is  too  rare,  however,  to  be 
employed  like  the  prectous  opal  in  jewdiy.; 
The  latter  is  used  for  rings,  necklaces,  and  otb^ 
ornaments,  usually  in  oval  or  lens  form,  and  to 
best  advantage  in  a  black  setting.  The  edges 
of  the  stone  on  account  of  its  softness  are  esM^ 
injured,  and  it  must  therefore  be  used  withcare^ 
Very  fine  jewds  are  sometimes  protected  by  i^ 
thin  plate  of  quartz  orystaL  Changeable  red 
and  green  odors  are  the  most  highly  valued. 
Some  opals  are  rated  at  very  high  prices,  as  on* 
at  £4,000,  from  Hungary  in  the  great  «diibi» 
tion  of  1861,  which  weighed  696^  carats.  Two 
bdonging  to  the  crown  Jewels  of  France  cost 
75,000  francs.  In  the  imperial  cabins  of 
Vienna  is  one  weighing  IT  oz.,  of  q>lendid 
odors,  but  with  numerous  fissures.  Specimens 
imported  into  the  United  States  are  valued  by 
dealers  at  $4  to  $10  per  carat  Some  ai  Um 
finest  are  from  Gracias  4  IMos,  Honduras,  T\m 
variety  called  hydrc^hane  is  remarkable  lor 
becoming  transparent  when  immersed  in  water. 
Wood  opal  is  so  named  from  its  peculiar  lig- 
neous structure,  and  occurring  in  the  fonn  it 
trees  in  trappean  rocks.  Its  malities  are  Huft- 
gary,  France,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Maiylaad, 
and  Penn^lvania. « In  Vienna  it  is  manufoe- 
tured  into  snnff  boxes,  and  when  it  is  in  l^jrets 
with  chalcedony  it  is  cut  into  canleoa. 

OPATES,  or  Opatas,  a  tribe  0i  bdians  in 
the  Mexican  stat^  of  Sonora.  They  have  loog 
been  Ohrisdaniaed,  are  a  qmet  a»d  indnsltioiia 
peopie,.and  are  devoted  to  agtieiltnre.  They 
are  found  chiefiy  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
state,  where  they  are  domiciled  in  villages  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  themsdvesi  Haa 
mode  of  life  has  given  them  a  fotrer  coaqdex- 
ion  than  that  of  the  Indians  who  dwell  ^i&eiy 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  Ihd  only  Indians  who 
have  sucoessfblly  contended  inih  the  satago 
Apadies.  On  many  oocaaions  th^  have  besB 
oalled  out  by  the  eovenmient. 

OPELOUS  AS,  Uie  ci^tal  of  St  Landry  par- 
ish, La.,  on  Vennilion  river,  60  in.  W.  from 
Baton  Rouge,  and  817  W.  N.  IfLitom  K«w  Or- 
leans ;  pop.  about  2,000.  lI'iB  aiCuatted  in  &• 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  pietuiiaque  country,  and 
is  on  the  prelected  line  dT  4he  N^w  (Muns 
Opelousaa,  and  great  western  rBBniad.  It  con- 
tamed  in  1860  a  court  honsevTJ.  6.  landtiflkM, 
9  newspaper  offices,  8 .  banks,  and  2  ehurehM 
(Pre^yterian  and Boman  OadiaHo),  and  ktiie 
seat  of  Franklin  college,  founded  in  1889. 

OPEBA,  a  species  of  drama  in  wluoh  sirSi 
recitatives,  choruses,  ^oc,  wHQi  oroiheBtnl  ao- 
companiments  and  the  ordinary  stasD  aoces 
series,  supply  the  pbce  of  spdoan  wmsi  This 
is  the  true  opera  as  found  en  the  itaDan  stsn 
at  the  present  day,  and  as  pecforaied  at  ne 
aoadhnie  tnpMaitf  in  Paris;  but  the  teisa 
is  applied  to  a  dass  of  compositions  fiunUiar 
to  the  theatres  of  Germany^  SkttDoe,  aid  Eaff' 
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knd,  in  whioh  the  words  are  partlj  ipokeiL 
partly  rang.  Opinknis,  fonnerly  mooh  mvided 
as  to  its  origin,  seem  now  to  inoline  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  idea  of  the  opera  is  derived  firom 
the  Greek  drama ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  be- 
oome  A  recognized  form  of  dramatio  oompo- 
sition  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  16di 
eentory.  There  is  great  doubt,  however, 
whetiiet  any  work  ^ititled  to  be  called  an 
operm  was  pablioly  produced  previous  to  the 
year  1600t,  when  Ottavio  Binaodni'a  dnona  of 
MuHdiee^  set  to  mnsic  by  Giaoomo  Peri,  was 
performed  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry 
tV.  oi  France  and  M«ria  de'  Meaio&--«  condu- 
don  strengthened  by  Rinnccini's  statement  in 
his  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  queen,  that 
he  had  written  it  ^^merely  to  make  trial  of 
voeal  music  in  that  form.^'  The  opera  soon 
became  a  popular  spedes  of  musical  com- 
position in  Italy,  ana  about  1676  was  estab- 
lished in  the  chief  cities  of  the  peniiwnla.  In 
1646  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  Car- 
dinal liaaurin,  but  was  soon  raperseded  by  the 
national  Frendi  opera  founded  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  whidi  reoeived  its  impetus  from  the  genius 
of  Lolly.  This  was  the  parent  of  the  grand 
frendi  opera  of  the  present  day^  which  is  sung 
throughout.  In  1710  AUnakidey  an  opera  writ- 
ten in  Italian  and  performed  by  foreign  singers, 
was  produced  in  London ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  the 
popular  reDugnmce  to  this  q>ecies  <^  music, 
ana  the  subsequent  competition  of  the  mixed 
Sngliah  opera,  Uie  Italian  opera  maintained  its 
ground  on  the  British  stage,  where  it  is  now 
pemanently  established.  In  Germany  it  long 
antedated  the  establishment  of  a  nadonal  opera, 
in  ocHUpetition  with  which  it  still  flouridies; 
and  in  Russia,  the  Spanish  peninsula^  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  the  chief  form  of  the 
mnaioal  drama  extant.  The  Italians  divide 
ornraa  into  4  cksses,  the  sacred,  the  serious, 
we  semi-serious,  and  the  buffo  or  comic ;  the 
Fkvnoh  recognice  but  two  divisions,  the  gnmd 
^fku  and  the  iffkra  eomique^  the  latter  of 
which  is  partly  qx>ken;  while  the  Gennans 
subdivide  them  into  grand  opera,  serious,  tra- 
aie,  herdc,  romantic,  comic,  and  other  dasses. 
No  other  nations  with  the  exoepdon  of  the 
liitglish  can  be  said  to  have  an  established  na- 
tional opera.    (6ee  Musio.) 

OPHIOLEIDE  (Gr.  m/kf ,  a  serpent,  and  xXccr, 
n  keyX  ft  large  brass  wind  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  spedes,  having  a  loud  tone  and  adeep 
pftdi,  ana  much  used  in  military  bands.  It 
nMma  the  base  to  the  trumpets,  and  has  a 
ecmipasa  of  3  octaves,  from  double  Bb  to  Ab 
above  the  line  in  the  base  clef. 

OPHIDIANS,  an  order  of  reptiles.  See 
Hkbpktoloot,  Rsptilb,  and  Supkit. 

OPHIR,  a  name  applied  first  (Gen.  x.  29)  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  made  thdr  home  in  Arabia,  and  sec- 
ondlj  to  a  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solo-. 
Bon  brought  gold  of  the  finest  quality,  algum 
or  afamg  trees,  and  predoua  stones.    Although 


mentioned  together  in  tiie  Bible,  it  is  now 
agreed  that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  neces* 
suriljr  in  the  neighboriiood  of  each  other.  The 
precise  situation  of  the  latter  is  amatter  of  om-^ 
lecture.  Galmet  placed  it  in  Armenia,  Hardt 
in  Phiygia,  Oldermann  in  Iberia,  and  others 
have  pr(^>osed  Carthage,  Ormus  in  the  Persian 
fful^  Angola,  Pegu,  St  Domingo,  Mexico,  New 
Guinea,  and  Peru.  There  are  however  four 
theories  in  regard  to  its  poskion,  which  have 
an  ^pearance  of  probability :  1.  That  Ophir 
was  a  general  name  for  distant  souUierly  re- 
gions, iust  as  we  say  the  Indies  for  the  East 
This  uieory  is  supported  by  Father  Joseph 
Acosta,  Heeren,  Tyonsen,  and  Zenno.  2.  That 
Ophir  was  on  the  K  coast  of  Africa,  embracing 
Nigritia  and  the  Sofisla  of  the  Arabians,  now 
Zimzibar  and  Hozambique.  Here  have  been, 
found  mines  of  gdd  and  silver,  which  appear  to 
have  been  worked  extensivdy  in  andent  thues. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  Grotias,  Huet, 
Bruce,  D'Anville,  and  others.  8.  That  Ophir 
was  in  southern  Arabia,  because  in  Genesis 
Ophir  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
wno  settled  between  Sabea  and  Havilah ;  be- 
cause, although  no  native  gold  now  exists  in 
AraUa,  it  was  andently  found  there;  and  be- 
cause in  the  district  of  Oman  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  city  of  the  name  of  £1  Ophir,  once 
the  seat  ii  considerable  Arabian  commerce. 
This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  AbuHeda, 
HHebuhr,  Yolney,  Bosenmfiller,  Gesenius,  and 
others.  A,  That  Ophir  was  in  India,  because 
that  country  abounds  in  the  artides  mentioned 
as  brou^t  from  both  Tarshish  and  Ophir ;  be- 
canse  sevmtd  of  these  artides,  such  as  peacocks 
and  sandal  wood,  are  found  nowhere  else ;  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  words  for  apes  and  peacocka 
oorrespond  with  the  words  uiied  for  the  same 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  because  there  was  in 
India,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Goa, 
a  district  Immapa^  called  by  Arrian  Ovjnropn, 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Thia 
theory  is  maintained  bv  Josephus,  Yitringa,. 
Bodhart,  Rdand,  Ouseley,  and  others,  ana 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  SM)ttta|int 

OPHTHALMIA  (Gr.  o^^^oX^m,  from  ^X- 
/loff,  an  eye),  inflammation  of  tiie  eyes,  under 
the  head  of  ophthalmia  may  be  included  inflam- 
mation of  all  the  various  structures  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  eye;  we  shall  here 
however  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  inflammatiim  of  the  external  and  visible  tie- 
suea.  inflainmation  of  the  white  of  the  eye  as- 
sumes a  vari^y  of  forms,  dependent  partly  on 
the  q>edal  character  of  the  mflammatkm  and 
partly  on  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the 
patient  1.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.  Here  the 
eyes  are  bloodahot,  the  redness  being  produced 
by  ii\)ection  of  the  network  of  vessels  whidi 
covers  the  white  of  the  eve,  and  early  in  the 
disease  is  most  marked  where  the  coi\)unctiva 
is  reflected  from  the  hds,  while  it  gradually  lee- 
sens  as  we  approach  the  cornea.  The  lids  are 
iwdlen,  and  aometimes  the  upper  lid  overlapa 
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a  IMe  the  lower  one.  The  patient  complainft 
of  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  sand  or  some  other 
foreign  body  in  the  e je,  while  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  smarting  and  itching  at  the  angles  of 
the  eyelids  and  along  their  free  margins.  There 
is  at  first  lachrymation,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  secretion  of  a  thin  muco-pomlent 
discharge  which  accumulates  at  the  corners  of 
the  eyes,  and  which  with  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  Meibomian  glands  glues  the  eyelids 
together  during  sleep.  The  disease  may  be 
broug^ht  on  by  irritation  or  ii\|ury  of  the  con- 
junctiva, though  atmospheric  influences  are  its 
commonest  cause.  It  is  ordinarily  a  mild  and 
manageable  complaint,  but  when  severe  or 
badly  treated  it  may  produce  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  or  leave  the  lids  thickened  and  granular. 
In  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  eye,  absolute  rest 
of  the  organ  should  be  enjoined,  and  it  should 
be  nrotected  from  strong  light  and  heat.  In 
mila  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  rest,  a  brisk 
pm^B^ative,  and  the  occasional  application  of 
tepid  water  to  the  eye,  are  often  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary. K  the  inflammation  does  not  subside 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  a  weak  s(^u- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iL-vL  aq.S  L)  may 
be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  a  day,  and  the 
eye  may  be  bathed  several  times  a  da^  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  alum  or  of  bichloride  of 
mercury;  while  at  night  the  edges  of  the  lids 
may  be  smeared  with  dilute  dtnne  or  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment.  In  the  severe  form,  blood- 
luting,  either  general,  or  more  commonly  by 
means  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  temples  or  of 
leeches,  may  be  required.  When  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  congested  and  thickened,  it  ma^ 
be  scarified,  and  ^ter  the  active  inflammation 
has  subsided  it  may  be  Ixrushed  over  with  strong 
nitrate  of  ^ver  ointment  or  with  undilutea 
Tinum  opiL  2.  Egyptian  Ophthahnia — Jhiru- 
lent  Ophthalmia,  This  disease  has  probably 
existea  at  various  places  and  various  timee  un- 
der circumstances  favorable  tp  its  devebpment 
and  propagation,  but  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  first  strongly  directed  to  it  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  when  the  British  army  returning 
from  the  expedition  to  Egypt  brought  the  dis- 
ease with  them  and  communicated  it  to  other 
troops  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The 
milder  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  dijSer  but 
little  from  the  severer  cases  of  the  catarrhal 
form  of  the  complaint;  there  is  however  even 
in  these  cases  a  very  marked  tendency  to  a  gran- 
ular condition  of  tiie  lids.  When  the  lids  are 
everted  they  appear  velvety,  "  the  enlarged  par 
pillsB  being  separated  into  groims  by  furrows 
and  fissures,  or  tuberculated  ana  sarcomatous 
lookii^f,  likeamulberry."  (jones,  ^*  O^hthalmio 
Medicine  and  Surgery.'])  Li  the  severer  fonns 
of  the  disease  the  eyelids  are  tense,  livid,  and 
often  enormously  swollen,  the  upper  overhang- 
ing the  lower  one;  on  separating  them  they 
often  become  everted,  from  the  congested  and 
swollen  state  of  the  palpebral  coigunctiva. 
The  conjunctiva  lining  uie  globe,  red  and  swol- 
len^ soon  becomes  raised  up  like  a  wall  around 


the  cornea  (cAmmmm)  :  a  oopiow  aecrctlan  U 
muco-purulent  matter  u  poured  out,  runs  dova 
on  the  cheek,  and  bursts  forth  when  the  swd- 
len  lids  are  pressed  asunder.  The  patient  is  vi- 
able to  bear  the  light;  there  is  burning  pan  ii 
the  eye,  with  pain  around  the  orbit  and  in  the 
temple,  increasing  at  night.  During  the  viokaoe 
of  the  disease  fever  is  present,  though  com- 
monly moderate  in  degree.  The  inflammattna 
is  not  confined  to  the  ofK^junctiva,  but  extsadi 
to  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea ;  the  latter  be- 
comes vascular,  opaque,  and  often  ulcerated; 
sometimes  it  bursts,  discharging  the  aqneoa 
humor.  The  disease  was  first  attributed  soMf 
to  contagion  in^rted  by  the  British  troep 
from  ligypt,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it  ames 
sporadically,  and  that  under  favormg  droon- 
stanoes,  such  as  over  crowding,  iniHitritiiMi 
diet,  or  want  of  deanliness,  it  becomes  hi^ 
contagious.  Purulent  ophtiialmia  even  in  ite 
milder  forms  requires  prompt  and  deddid 
treatment,  both  because  the  diseaae  may  at  aqr 
time  suddenly  assume  a  violent  and  intraet^ 
form,  and  because  of  its  t^adeney  to  nrodiin 
thickening  and  granulation  of  the  ooiyoDctiia 
of  the  lids.  When  the  disease  is  seTcre,  or  whea 
it  occurs  in  a  strumoua  constitnticm,  then  ii 
always  great  risk  of  permanent  iiguiy  te  tb 
eye;  in  the  worst  cases  the  eye  ia  goiartiip» 
destroyed  in  from  $4  to  86  hours.  ^  tiiea»- 
verer  forms  of  the  disease  reoonrae  mu^  k 
had  to  bloodletting,  either  general  or  bymaan 
of  leeches  or  cupping  ylaHsca  in  the  eommeKS- 
ment ;  afterward  the  hds  ma^  be  peneilkdeaei 
a  day  with  a  solution  of  mtrste  of  aUvsi^ « 
brusned  over  with  the  lunar  cauafcic  la  sob- 
stance,  and  the  ^es  should  be  eloaniod  frft- 
quentiy  with  warm  water  or  with  a  weak  wsim 
solution  of  alum  or  bichloride  of  mereoy 
(alum  gr.  zvi,  water  S  viii^  solve ;  or  UeUo- 
ride  of  mercury  gr.  L,  hydrochlarate  of  aa- 
monia  gr.  vL,  water  §  viiL).  To  relieve  thaooa- 
gestion  and  sweUins  of  the  ooigimctiTa  of  ^ 
ud,  it  should  be  freely  scarified,  and  when  g^ 
chemosis  is  present  recourse  must  be  hMA  toia- 
cision  of  the  ocular  coigunctiva.  When  ^ 
inflammation  extends  to  the  iris,  as  evmcsdli^ 
the  irregularity  and  contraction  of  the  psfi 
and  by  the  change  of  color  in  the  iria,  menai 
combined  with  opium  may  be  cantiousjr  » 
ministered,  while  the  pupil  du>nld  be  iihH 
by  the  application  of  extract  of  beOafav 
around  the  eye.  On  the  subsidence  of  9dm 
inflammation  the  diet  should  be  improvedrini 
iron,  bitter  tonics,  and  quinine  may  be  naaas- 
sary.  Gkmorrhceal  ophthalmia  closely  rasm* 
bles  the  severest  and  most  intractable  foissaf 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  is  to  be  treated  la  a 
manner  precisely  similar.  Its  Qn]T  eaosa  la  te 
direct  application  to  the  eye  of  goiMiTluBal  vsaa 
8.  Ophthalmia  ITeonatorwiK  Kew-bom  latets 
are  sulij^t  within  a  week  or  two  (^  birtii  toa 
disease  closely  resembling  catarrhal  ophtbahnifc 
The  infant  is  first  observed  to  have  the  fids 
glued  together  aftier  sleep,  th^  edgea  aie  n4 
and  alightiy.awoUen,  ana  the  eyea  ihmmbm 
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$n  weak  and  watery.  The  inflammation  is  at 
fM  mainly  confined  to  the  lids ;  as  the  disease 
adyanoes  Uiey  become  swollen,  tense,  red,  and 
shining;  on  beins  separated,  a  thick,  yellow  mn- 
,eo-pnnform  discharge  bursts  forth,  the  lids  often 
become  everted,  ana  their  coi\jnnctiyal  snr&ce 
is  seen  to  be  yelvety  and  of  a  dark  red  color ; 
the  aderotio  coi^nnctiya  is  at  the  *same  time 
seen  to  be  ii^ected,  and  more  or  less  chemosis 
b  present  In  the  worst  cases  the  cornea  may 
become  ulcerated  and  the  eye  destroyed ;  but 
if  treated  sufSdently  early  the  disease  is  easily 
sabdaed.  In  mild  cases  bathing  and  cleansing 
the  eje  aeveral  times  a  day  wim  warm  water, 
or  with  a  weak  coUyrium  of  alum  water,  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  seyere  cases  the 
nitrate  of  silyer  solution  may  be  applied  to 
the  eye  daily,  whUe  the  eye  is  cleansed  8  or  4 
thnea  a  day  with  the  alum  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
ooiy  solution.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  scarify  the  oonjimotiya  of  the  lids.  4.  Sero- 
fuhutorJS^rum&u$  Ophthalmia — PhlyeUmular 
Ophthaimia.  Strumous  ophthalmia  is  eminently 
a  disease  of  childhood,  and,  excluding  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  before  12  years  of  age  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  assumes  this  form  in  9 
eases  out  of  10.  While  it  is  most  common  in 
ohOdren  presenting  other  eyidences  of  the  stru- 
moQB  diathesis,  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  but 
sometunes  occurs  in  those  whose  constitutions 
are  apparently  without  taint.  It  is  early  mark- 
ed by  the  great  intolerance  of  light  which  it  oc- 
easimia ;  the  child  seeks  the  shade,  shelters  the 
eje  with  the  hand,  bends  down  the  head,  and 
keeps  the  eyelids  nearly  dosed.  Any  attempt 
to  open  Uie  eye  is  resisted  by  a  spasmodic  clo- 
Bore  of  the  eydids,  which  the  child  eyen  if  in- 
clined is  unable  to  resist.  On  forcing  them  open 
tiiere  is  often  little  appearance  of  iifiammation, 
merely  a  fiunt  blush  of  redness,  with  perhaps 
a  few  yeasels  running  from  the  angles  of  the 
eje  toward  the  oomea.  As  the  disease  ad- 
yanoes,  one  or  more  phlyctsdnuhe  form  upon 
the  ccmea,  and  these  bursting  leare  small  ul- 
oen.  Scnnetimes  small  fascicuu  of  yessels  may 
be  seal  extending  toward  these  ulcers.  There 
is  commonly  little  sufifering  except  from  the  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  from  the  excoriation 
sometimes  caused  by  the  tears  running  down 
^e  cheek.  The  child  is  fretfhl,  the  appetite 
irregular,  and  the  digestiye  organs  disordered. 
The  disease  is  apt  to  be  obstinate,  with  a  ffreat 
tendency  to  relapse.  When  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  occurs,  a  permanent  cicatrix  (leueoma) 
is  apt  to  be  left.  In  bad  cases  the  ulceration 
nay  penetrate  deeply,  the  cornea  be  pierced, 
the  aqueous  humor  discharged,  and  prolapse 
of  the  iris  take  place.  The  treatment  may  be 
oommenoed  by  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecac- 
uanha (yini  antimonii  ii.,  or  ipecacuanhaB  3  i- 
3  il,  eyery  10  minutes  until  yomiting  is  pro- 
duced) ;  aiterward  a  purgatiye  dose  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  or  of  calomel  followed  by  a  rhu- 
barb and  soda  mixture,  may  be  giyen.  .The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  their  secre- 
tions regulated  by  minute  doses  of  hydrargy- 
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mm  cum  creta  or  calomel  with  rhubarb,  soda, 
and  ipecacuanha ;  and  finally  sulphate  of  quinia 
may  be  giyen  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grains  8 
times  a  aay.  This  last  in  many  cases  seems  to 
act  like  a  specific.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  lactate, 
pyrophosphate,  or  ammonio-citrate,  is  often  use- 
ral  in  coijunction  with  the  quinine.  An  infu- 
sion of  belladonna  applied  as  a  wash  is  fre- 
quently of  seryice  in  relieying  the  photopho- 
bia. Rnally,  in  some  cases,  counter-irritation  by 
small  blisters,  applied  behind  the  ears,  may  be 
necess^.  5.  Sclerotitis— -Bheumatic  Ophthal- 
mia, Here  the  infiammation  in  pure  cases  is 
confined  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  though  it  is  apt 
to  extend  to  the  cornea  or  iris,  or  to  be  com- 
plicated with  conjunctiyitis  (catarrho-rheumatic 
ophthalmia).  The  redness  of  t^e  eye  is  of  a 
pink  tint,  forming  a  zone  round  the  cornea 
when  it  is  most  marked,  and  gradually  shading 
ofiT  toward  the  circumference  of  the  eye,  the 
yessels  being  minute  and  diK)osed  in  radiating 
straight  lines.  The  cornea  becomes  dim,  and 
yessels  may  be  seen  encroaching  upon  its  mar- 
gin to  the  extent  of  jV  or  iV  of  an  inch,  and 
then  suddenly  stopping.  The  iris  becomes  dis- 
colored and  tiie  pupil  contracted  and  sluggish, 
and  sometimes  hazy;  there  is  intolerance  of 
light,  lachrymation,  and  dinmess  of  yision.  The 
patient  suflfers  from  pain,  compared  to  that  of 
rheumatism,  in  the  temple  or  around  the  orbit 
which  is  increased  at  night  and  remits  toward 
morning ;  and  there  is  beside  deep-seated  pul- 
satile pain  in  the  eyebdl.  There  is  constitu- 
tional feyer,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  and  the 
rest  broken.  One  eye  alone  is  commonly  a£Eect- 
ed,  or  if  both  are  attacked  one  is  much  worse 
than  the  other.  In  mild  cases  a  full  dose  of 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  giyen  at  bedtime, 
followed  by  a  purgatiye  on  the  following  morn- 
ing; afterward  nitrate  of  potash,  in  doses  of 
from  gr.  X.  to  gr.  xx.,  may  be  giyen  8  times  a 
day  dissolyed  m  barley  water.  In  seyere  in- 
stuices  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium 
are  to  be  given  eyery  night  until  the  gums  are 
slightly  afiected.  Counter-irritation  by  means 
of  blisters  is  often  decidedly  useful ;  occasion- 
ally eolchicum  has  seemed  to  be  of  seryice; 
the  iodide  of  potassium  has  likewise  been  giyen 
with  success. 

OPIE,  John,  an  English  pdnter,  bom  at  St. 
Agnes,  near  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1761,  died  in 
London,  April  9, 1807.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, who,  intending  to  bring  his  son  up  in  his  own 
occupation,  stroye  to  repress  his  natural  fond- 
ness for  painting.  Opie,  howeyer,  pursued  his 
studies  without  instmction,  and  nad  acquired 
some  skill  in  portrait  planting,  when  he  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Dr.  Wolcott  of  Traro  (Peter 
Pindar),  who  in  1781  brought  him  to  London. 
There,  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  hay- 
ing become  known,  the  "  Cornish  wonder,''  as 
he  was  called,  soon  was  an  object  of  popular 
admiration.  So  numerous  were  his  yisitors 
and  sitters,  that  frequently  the  street  in  fW>nt 
of  his  residence  was  blocked  up  by  carriages^ 
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and  hardlj  a  year  had  passed  before  he  had 
painted  the  principal  nobility.  His  portraits, 
remarkable  n>r  their  vigor  and  truth,  but  lack- 
ing elegance  and  refinement,  did  not  long  con- 
tinne  to  please,  and  his  popularity  sank  aJmost 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  He  had  previously 
earned  a  handsome  competency,  and  sought  to 
increase  it  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  pawnbroker ;  but  the  match  proving 
an  unhappy  one,  they  were  divorced,  and  Opie 
married  agidn  in  1798.  Deserted  by  his  patrons, 
he  was  not  discouraged,  but  set  about  correct- 
iujg^  his  defects,  and  applied  himself  also  to 
the  study  of  historical  painting,  in  which  he 

$  reduced  several  popular  pictures,  as  "The 
[urder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,''  "  The  Death 
of  Rlzxio,"  "  Arthur  taken  Prisoner,"  "  Hubert 
and  Arthur,''  "  Belisuius,"  and  "  Juliet  in  the 
Garden."  As  his  early  education  had  been 
neglected,  he  strove  to  remedy  it  by  studying 
attentively  the  best  English  authors,  and  min- 
gling in  literary  society.  The  professorship  of 
painting  at  the  royal  academy  falling  vacant, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  that  position,  having 
previously  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
British  institution.  He  withdrew,  however,  in 
favor  of  Fuseli ;  but  on  the  ftppointment  of  the 
latter  to  the  keepership,  Opie  was  elected  pro- 
fessor. In  that  capacity  he  delivered  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1807,  four  lectures  upon  design, 
invention,  chiaro-scuro,  and  coloring,  but  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  course.  His  lec- 
tures, with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published 
in  1809  by  his  widow.  His  pictures,  though 
wanting  in  dignity  and  grace,  are  disting^hed 
for  their  reality  and  homely  truth,  and  so  much 
for  their  purity  of  color,  that  Fuseli  pronounced 
the  colonng  in  the  "  Murder  of  James  I."  un- 
rivalled among  the  productions  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  approaching  the  excellence  of 
)ntlan.  He  contributed  also  to  various  periodi- 
cals articles  intended  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain. — ^Ambua, 
an  English  authoress,  second  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Norwich,  Nov.  12,  1769,  died 
there.  Dec  2, 1858.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician,  and  in  early  life 
manifested  a  strong  taate  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  1798  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Opie,  and,  en- 
couraged bv  him,  published  in  1801  a  tale  en- 
titled '^Father  aod  Daughter,"  which  became 
very  popular.  Previous  to  her  miuriage  she 
had  written  much,  but  published  nothing  ex- 
cept a  novel  entitled  "  DanjB^ers  of  Ooquetry," 
which  attracted  no  attention.  In  1802  she 
published  a  volume  of  **  Poems,"  in  1804  the 
novel  of  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  Mother  and 
Daughter"  rs  vols.),  and  in  1805  "Simple  Tales" 
(4  vols.).  On  the  aeath  of  her  husband,  she  re- 
turned to  her  father's  home  in  Norwich,  where 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  "  The  Warrior's  Return,  and 
other  Poems."  and  in  1809  a  memoir  of  her 
husband,  prefixed  to  his  "  Lectures  on  Paint- 
ing." In  1812  she  published  "Temper"  in 
1818  '* Tales  of  Real.  life,"  in  1816  "Valen- 


tine's Eve,"  a  novel  in  8  vols.,  in  181S  **Taki 
of  the  Heart,"  and  in  1822  "Madefine"  aad 
"Illustrations  of  Lying."  Althoofdi  timi 
works  want  artistic  fin^  and  the  onaraeten 
lack  reality,  yet  the  virtuous  prineiples  whidi 
the^  inculcate  and  the  simplicHy  and  ease  witk 
which  they  are  told  have  sufficed  to  reader 
them  very  popular.  In  1825  Mrs.  Opie  joined 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  a  great  messtre 
gave  up  her  literary  pursuits,  publishing  after 
ward  only  "  Detraction  Disi^yed"  (18f8X  tad 
"  Lays  for  the  Dead"  (1888),  althon^  she  coa- 
stantly  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  Ac- 
counts of  her  visits  to  France  and  Belgium  i|>- 
peared  in  "  Tait's  Magazine."  Ber  life  1^ 
been  written  by  Miss  C.  L.  Bri^twell  (1  vol 
8vo.,  London,  1864). 

OPITZ,  Mabtdt,  the  founder  of  the  SQaaa 
school  of  German  poetry,  bom  in  Bunzlao,  8h 
lesia,  Dec.  28,  1597,  died  in  Dantzic,  Aug.  KH, 
1639.  He  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the4>iflr 
and  Heidelbei^,  travelled  for  some  time  widi  a 
rich  Danish  friend,  and  lived  subeequeotlyit 
various  petty  courts  of  Germanj,  offidadaf 
also  for  a  time  asprofessor  of  phfloeophv  m 
belles-lettres  at  Weiseenbuiig.  He  received  • 
wreath  of  laurels  from  the  emperor  Ferdiaad 
U.  in  1625,  was  ennobled  by  the  same  mooirdi 
in  1629  under  the  name  of  Opita  von  Bobc^ 
feld,  and  having  fled  before  the  horrofs  of  ti» 
80  years'  war  to  Poland,  he  there  beeamskii- 
toriographer  of  King  TiSdiHlaa  IV.,  and  M  t 
victim  to  the  plague.  His  poem^  emlnidB^ 
didactic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  prodnotioiis,  kaft 
found  numerous  editors.  His  prindpal  mcril 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  *  new  prosodf 
into  the  German  poetrv  of  hia  time. 

OPIUM  (namea  by  Dioecoridee  fMJtKmv^t  «■«« 
sap  or  Juice  of  the  poppy),  a  drug  prepsrad 
ttom  the  Juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  Wfff, 
papat&r  9(minifenim»  Botn  the  white  OM  bladk 
varieties  of  the  plant  afford  this  product,  b^ 
the  opium  of  commerce  ia  derived  chiefly  frm 
the  former.  It  is  an  annual  herbaeeow  plo^ 
growing  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  a  waotA 
and  sometimes  branching  stem,  large  ksvas,  mt 
white  or  gray  flowers.  ThecapsnleaaresnooCb, 
of  a  rounded  form,  flattened  at  the  ends,  ad 
contain  a  great  number  of  small  white  fesdn 
This  species  of  poppy  grows  wild  in  fia^iad 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though  mi^yemi 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  cnltivatadfer 
its  opium  in  Hindostan,  Persia,  Asia  Ifiner,  sad 
Egypt,  also  in  various  parts  of  Europe^  lorfts 
oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  and  for  its  capsiiaL 
In  the  United  States  it  is  grown  only  firfli 
ornamental  flowers.  The  process  of  extnetiflf 
opium  is  similar  in  all  conntriea,  and  varies  bit 
little  from  the  method  described  by  Dioseoriies 
as  practised  1800  years  ago.  It  is  obtained  If 
incisions  made  in  the  unripe  capsules  a  ki 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  flower,  care  beiar 
taken  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  a 
the  shell.  A  white  substance  hnmedis^ely  «* 
udes  and  forms  in  tears  on  the  edges  of  tke 
cuts.     This  ia  left  for  24  houra^  when  if  ii 
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gcnped  off  in  brownish  Inmps,  with  blunt 
knives.    The  peasants  who  collect  it  take  with 
it  a.  portion  of  the  epidermis  fVom  the  capsule, 
which  increases  the  weight  by  about  ^\,    W  hen 
thus  gathered  it  is  in  a  glutinous  state,  and 
after  being  moistened  with  saliva  is  pounded 
in  earthen  vessels.    When  of  the  right  con- 
astence  it  is  folded  in  leaves  and  ready  for  the 
market    Each  head  yields  but  a  few  grains  of 
opium,  and  but  once.    The  seeds  of  those  cap- 
rales  which  have  been  cut  are  good  for  sowing 
afterward.    In  En^and  and  France  opium  has 
been  obtained,  which  was  considered  of  as  fine 
a  quality  as  that  fh)m  the  East.    In  India  the 
practice  is  to  cut  incisions  in  the  green  capsules 
with  a  knife  of  8  or  more  bl^es,  which  is 
drawn  along  them  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.    The  next  morning  the  white  juice  which 
has  exuded  and  concreted  is  scraped  off.    If 
the  dews  have  been  heavy  or  rain  has  fallen, 
the  qualitv  of  the  drug  is  impaired.  The  opium 
when  collected  is  put  into  jars  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  factories,  where  it  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess to  purify  and  prepare  it  for  the  market 
About  the  end  of  March,  and  for  some  weeks 
after,  these  jars  begin  to  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation, and  the  contents  are  thrown  into  large 
Tats,  from  which  the  mass  is  distributed  to  be 
made  into  balls.    When  dry,  the  balls  are 
packed  for  sale  in  chests,  in  2  layers  of  6  each,, 
with  dried  stalks,  leaves,  and  capsules  of  the 
poppy  plant.    A  chest  of  Bengal  opium  con- 
tains 160  lbs.,  and  one  of  Bombay  140  lbs.-— Of 
the  several  varieties  of  the  commercial  drug, 
that  from  Smyrna,  known  as  Turkey  or  Levant 
opiom,  is  the  principaL    It  comes  to  us  in  flat- 
tened irreghlar  masses,  covered  with  pieces  of 
dried  leaves  and  the  seed  capsules  of  some  species 
oirumex.    When  pure  it  is  of  a  rich  brown  or 
&wn  color,  has  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste, 
and  a  peculiar  narcotic  odor.    The  interior  of 
the  mass  is  sometimes  soft,  and  by  the  heat  of 
the  hands  the  whole  becomes  soft  and  doughy ; 
but  by  exposure  to  the  lur  and  to  cold  it  grows 
luu^  agun  and  brittle.    The  smell  is  peculiar, 
and  to  some  persons  very  offensive.    Its  active 
properties  ifre  extracted  by  proof  spirit  better 
^an  by  either  water  or  alcohol  alone,  and  the 
tinctnre  thus  obtained  is  laudanum.    The  com- 
position of  opium  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
Chemists  have  obtained  from  it  a  great  variety 
of  active  principles  aAd  constituents,  as  may  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  analyses  of  Mulder, 
Schindler.  and  BiHz  in  the  PhaffMbeeuti»che9 
CmUralrBlatt  for  1887,  which  are  also  given  by 
I>r.  Hassall  in  his  work  on  ''Adulterations  De- 
tected,"  Ottier  works  also,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously consulted,  are  Pereira^s  **  Materia 
Medica,''  Brande^s  "  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  and 
pregory's  "  OutEnea  of  Chemistry."  The  most 
important  principles  it  affords  are  the  alkaloids 
norphia,  codeine,  and  narcotina.    Some  of  the 
)ther  constitnents  are  combined  with  oxygen, 
md  unite  as  acids  with  these  alkaloids;  such  is 
neconic  acid.     Morphia,  which  contains  in  it- 
^  more  than  any  other  ingredient  the  active 


properties  of  opium,  exists  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  meconio  and  sulphuric  acids.  It 
is  precipiteted  from  the  aqueous  infasion  of 
opium,  and  being  purified  and  separated  from 
narcotina  it  is  obtained  in  transparent  riffht 
riiombic  prismatic  crystals.  These  dissolve 
readily  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetio 
acids,  and  are  taken  up  by  40  parts  of  cold  or 
80  of  boiling  alcohoL  Boiling  water  dissolves 
only  about  y  j  ^  part  pf  morphia.  Opium  differs 
very  much  \k  its  percentage  of  this  principle ; 
and  as  on  its  proportion  the  value  of  the  drug 
chiefly  depends,  it  will  be  seen  that  great  un- 
certainty must  attend  its  use  in  medicine.  For 
this  reason  the  salts  of  morphia  are  in  great 
part  substituted  for  it.  From  French  o^ium 
Felletier  has  obteined  10.88  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phia, but  no  narcotina;  and  otiier  chemista 
have  obtained  still  larger  proportions.  The 
Levant  opium  average^  about  8  per  cent,  of 
morphia,  and  those  of  India  generally  less  than 
8  per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  5.7  of  narco- 
tina. From  some  German  opium,  made  fr'om 
the  black  poppy.  Blitz  obtuned  fr^m  15^  to 
20  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  6^  to  O^  of  nar- 
cotina ;  but  the  white  poppy  of  the  same  spe- 
cies produced  6.8  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  88 
of  narcotina.  The  proportion  of  water  in  the 
gum  is  also  very  variable,  and  the  quantity  is 
often  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  dealers.  The 
drug  is  moreover  often  imported  deprived  in 
part  or  wholly  of  its  morphia.  Bedde  this,  the 
greatest  variety  of  foreign  substances  are  mixed 
with  it  to  increase  its  weight,  not  only  gums 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  the  presence  of 
which  is  partially  at  least  concealed,  but  also 
sand,  ashes,  stones,  and  even  lead.  Dr.  Pereira 
mentions  that  fr*om  a  sample  weighing  10  o£, 
he  extracted  10  drachms  of  gravel  stones. — > 
Of  the  Constantinople  opium  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  large  irregular  flattened  cakes,  which 
are  of  good  quaHty,  and  the  small  smooth  cakes 
of  a  lenticular  form,  and  covered  with  the 

goppy  leaf  J  neither  of  these  ia  equal  to  the 
myma  opium.  The  crop  of  Asia  Minor  for 
the  year  1860,  according  to  a  stetement  of  a 
correspondent  in  Smyrna  of  the  **  Chemical 
Kews,^'  it  is  estimated  will  reach  8,600  baskets 
of  140  lbs.  each,  the  average  production  being 
2,500  baskets.  The  average  export  to  di^ 
ferent  countries  is  given  as  follows:  England, 
400  baakets ;  America,  900 ;  China,  1,000 ;  Java, 
800;  Borneo,  100;  iVance,  80;  Germany,  60. 
The  demand,  however,  fluctaates  considerably 
with  tiie  price,  especially  for  the  China  market. 
Of  the  Indian  opium  there  are  8  varieties, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of  Mal^ 
wah,  Benares,  and  Patna,  the  Ijist  two  being 
included  under  the  head  of  Bengal  opium.  This 
is  exported  from  Calcutta,  the  other  fr^m  Bom- 
bay. The  exports  fit>m  the  former  city  are 
about  double  those  fr'om  the  latter.  The  opium 
trade  in  India  is  a  strict  government  mon<^ly. 
Any  one  may  engage  in  its  cultivation,  but  it 
must  all  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  govern- 
ment.   At  Calcutta  there  are  regular  period!- 
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oal  auction  sales,  wbioh  are  freqaented  by  pur- 
chasers of  all  races  and  coontries.  The  East 
India  company  exercise  extreme  care  in  the 
inspection  of  the  opium  offered  for  sale,  and 
all  tiiat  is  any  way  defective  is  rejected.  The 
opium  when  sold  is  kept  in  bond  by  the  goy- 
emment  until  removed  to  the  ship,  and  is  then 
ia  the  care  of  a  customs  officer  on  board  till 
the  vessel  proceeds  to  sea.  Of  late  years,  not- 
withstanding that  some  opium  is  ftirnished  by 
Turkey  to  uie  Chinese  market,  and  that  the 
Ohinese  have  themselves  larsely  engaged  in 
Uie  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the  increai^  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  latter  country  has  caused  an 
enormous  hicrease  in  the  impoits,  affording  im- 
mense revenues  to  the  Indian  treasury.  The 
trade,  which  commenced  with  a  trifling  adven- 
ture by  the  British  East  India  company  in 
1778,  was  prosecuted  for  many  years  to  the  ex- 
tent of  only  about  1,000  chests  per  annum,  and 
as  late  as  the  year  1820  it  did  not  quite  reach 
6,000  chests,  or  about  900,000  lbs.  But  since 
that  time  its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  till 
it  now  amounts  to  between  10,000,000  and  11,- 
000,000  lbs.  annually  from  India,  beside  a  small 
amount  from  Turkey.  Since  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  strong  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  Ohinese  government  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  their  county,  and  die  extent 
to  which  this  unlawful  trade  is  carried  on  can 
(mly  be  attributed  to  the  connivance  of  the 
officials.  The  opium  is  kept  on  board  of  re- 
ceiving ships,  as  they  are  called,  which  lie  at 
anchor,  and  the  smugglers  come  alongside  at 
night  to  carry  it  away.  Through  the  country 
^  the  laws  are  CNqually  disregarded,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  any  legislation  can  keep 
out  an  artide  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  i>eople. 
The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  is  car- 
ried on  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
nan, Che-kianff,  and  Ho-nan.  The  Juice  ob- 
tained is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  chiefly 
used  mixed  with  the  Bengal  or  Malwah  drug. 
— Opium  is  consumed  by  many  eastern  nations 
as  a  masticatory  as  weU  as  for  smoking,  and  to 
some  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  account 
oi  its  exhilarating  effects,  though  this  practice 
long  continued  enervates  both  mind  and  body. 
When  taken  in  small  doses  it  frequently  acts  as 
a  stimulant,  animating  the  spirit  and  giving 
energy  to  the  intellectual  powers.  To  this  fol- 
lows a  state  of  quiet  pleasant  languor,  until 
sleep  succeeds.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  by  in- 
creasing the  dose  that  these  effects  are  repro- 
duced, and  the  habit  of  opium  eating  once  es- 
tablished is  rarely  abandoned.  Taken  in  large 
doses  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  the  sopo- 
rific effects  are  of  longer  duration  and  tiie  symp- 
toms of  debility  are  greater.  In  medicine, 
opium  was  used  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is 
much  employed  at  the  present  day.  It  is  of 
incalculable  value  in  its  speedy  and  effSsctual 
removal  of  pain,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  cure 
of  many  diseases.  It  is  powerful  as  a  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic,  and  combined  with  ipecac- 
uanha is  suocessf^y  employed  as  a  diapho- 


retic. Taken  in  an  overdose  it  will  prove  flittL 
It  disagrees  with  many  persons,  and  tiie  honuB- 
opathists  and  botanic  physicians  have  intro- 
duced several  useM  substitutes,  such  as  ooffei 
and  cypripedium.  The  homosopathists  ako 
use  it  m  chronic  consumption,  some  cssei 
of  apparent  coma,  suppression  of  urine,  tc 
It  is  used  extemsJly  m  a  liquid  preptratkn, 
and  sometimes  in  tiie  form  of  a  pla^  mdn 
from  tiie  powder. — ^The  importation  of  o^ibb 
into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jou 
80,  1859,  amounted  to  71,839  lbs.,  vahed  aft 
$304,910,  of  which  56.864  lbs.  was  from  £d^ 
land,  and  14,941  lbs.  from  Turkey;  ande,ltf 
lbs.,  valued  at  $22,943,  was  reexported  to  Cuba. 

OPOBALSAM.  See  Balsams,  voL  tL  p. 
545. 

OPODELDOC,  a  name  given  by  Paracebos 
to  a  plaster  for  all  external  injuries ;  nov  ^ 
plied  to  a  liniment  which  is  much  used  as  as 
anodyne  application  in  sprains,  bruises,  snd 
rheumatic  pains.  It  is  prepared  bv  dissolvinf  8 
oz.  of  common  soap  in  a  pmt  of  alcohol  by  tM 
heat  of  a  sand  bath,  then  adding  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  and  a  fluid  drachm  each  of  oil  of  ro«- 
mary  and  oil  of  origanum.  It  concretes  into 
a  soft,  translucent,  yellowish  white  masi,  of 
the  consistency  of  soft  ointment ;  but  it  be* 
comes  liquid  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin. 

OPOPANAX,  a  drug  formed  of  the  concrete 
Juice  of  the  rough  parsnip,  pastinaea  mpmof, 
brought  from  Turkey  in  t^e  form  of  irregulff 
lumps  of  whitish  and  reddish  yellow  cdor. 
Its  composition  is  that  of  a  gam  resin  villi 
some  ingredients  intermixed  of  other  chsrae* 
ter.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medkine  m 
an  antispasmodic  and  deobstruent;  but  it  ii 
now  littie  used. 

OPORTO  (Port  0  Porto,  "the  port '^i 
city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Bitrs 
Douro  e  Minho,  and  capital  of  the  district  cf 
Porto,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Dooro^ 
about  3  m.  from  the  sea,in  lat  41"^  S'K.fkng. 
8*  37'  W.,  175  m.N.  byE.  from  Lisbon;  fOf. 
90,000.  It  is  built  partiy  on  level  ground  akif 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  partiy  on  the  iid« 
and  summits  of  two  hills,  and  has  a  very  beta- 
tifol  appearance  when  approached  from  tis 
sea.  On  the  land  side  it  is  protected  by  a 
small  fort  and  an  old  wall  flanked  with  towos; 
and  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  commanded  by 
the  fort  of  SSo  Joao  de  Foz  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Douro.  A  quay  extends  about  S  m.  tkaf 
the  river.  On  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  rev 
of  houses,  and  on  the  other  a  substantial  vsB 
provided  with  strong  moorings  for  vessek  A 
broad,  weU  paved  street,  with  flawed  ndewalfa^ 
extends  to  two  other  good  streets,  which  joii 
it  obliquely  and  lead  to  the  upper  parts  of  tbo 
town.  The  other  streets  on  tiie  divides  ars 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  upon  the  tops  of  tht 
hills  there  are  several  which  are  ^Muaous  and 
well  laid  out  Th^re  are  1 1  public  squares,  tbe 
larsest  of  which  are  the  Pra^a  da  Constitoi^ 
and  the  Campo  da  Cordaria.  The  houses  ars 
generally  well  built  and  whitewashed,  and 
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Oporto  18  said  to  be  tbe  cleanest  town  in  Por- 
tngal.  The  E.  part  is  built  on  a  steep  acclivi- 
tj,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  only  accessible 
bjr  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  principal  public 
bnildings  are  80  churches,  including  the  cathe- 
dral, wnidb  was  originally  erected  in  1105,  but 
has  since  been  often  altered  and  repaired ;  the 
bishop^a  palace;  15  convents,  which  are  now 
used  for  secular  purposes;  the  town  hall;  the 
rojal  hospital ;  the  foundling  hospital,  where 
from  1,000  to  2,000  children  are  annually  ad- 
mitted; the  exchange;  and  the  opera  house. 
There  are  several  cnaritable  institutions,  a  li- 
brary of  70,000  volumes,  a  mint,  a  museum,  a 
medical  college,  an  academy  of  navi^tion  and 
commerce,  a  semina^,  and  several  superior 
and  other  schools.  The  English  factory  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  library  and  public 
rooms  attached.  The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  ornamented  with  many  gardens  and 
fonntains.  It  is  connected  with  Lisbon  by  tele- 
graph. A  suspension  bridge  extends  across 
the  river  to  Villa  Nova  do  Porto,  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  coopers  and  other  work- 
men; and  close  to  it,  aloug  the  bank  of  the 
rirer,  there  are  extensive  vaults  for  storing 
wines.  The  manufactures  of  Oporto  are  not 
of  very  great  importance,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  ironware  and  casks.  Small  vessels  are.  built, 
and  there  are  yards  where  ships  are  repaired. 
The  bar  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  harbor  can  be 
crossed  at  high  tide  by  vessels  drawing  16  feet 
of  water.  Taere  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  moufli 
of  the  river.  The  Douro  is  navigable  for 
barges  about  100  m.  inland,  but  it  is  liable  to 
freshets  which  sometimes  rise  40  feet,  and  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  keep  the  shipping  from  being 
swept  out  to  sea  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1858-'9 
amoonted  to  $6,174,647,  and  the  imports  to 
$6,698,286.  The  former  consisted  chiefly  of 
wine,  sumach,  linen,  and  fruit.  The  wine  is 
mostly  the  red  wine  called  port,  and  is  shipped 
princbally  to  Great  Britain.  The  imports  con- 
fist  01  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  hard- 
ware, salt  fish,  hemp,  fiax,  and  breadstufis.  In 
the  year  1868-'9  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $246,005,  and  the  return 
cargoes  to  $109,292.  During  the  same  period 
98  steamers  and  568  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  91,870  tons,  entered  the  port.  Steam 
communication  is  maintained  with  other  Por- 
tngoese  ports,  and  with  England  by  a  line  of 
British  steamers.  The  roads  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  bad,  but  some  public  conveyances  ply 
between  Oporto  and  the  surrounding  towns. 
In  winter  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp,  but  in 
sommer  it  is  exceedingly  warm. — ^Between  the 
years  716  and  1092  Oporto  changed  masters 
several  times,  being  alternately  held  by  the 
Ifoors  and  the  Christians;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  Christians  subdued  the  city,  and  have 
since  retained  it.  John  II.  conferred  many 
privileges  upon  the  town,  which  were  with- 
drawn in  1767  in  consequence  of  the  people 
tising  to  fesbt  a  wine  monopoly.    The  French 


captured  Oporto  in  1808,  but  in  the  following 
year  Wellington  crossed  the  Douro,  and  they 
retired.  The  town  was  particularly  conspic- 
uous during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1820, 
the  long  struggle  between  Dom  Miguel  and 
Dom  P^o,  when  it  was  alternately  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  both  contending  parties,  and  ter- 
ribly suffered  (1828-^88),  and  agdn  during  the 
revolution  of  1847.    (See  Portugal.) 

OPOSSUM,  the  general  name  of  the  flamily 
didelphidat  of  the  order  of  marsupials,  le  Mrigve 
of  the  French.  In  the  present  creation  they 
are  confined  to  America,  especially  to  its  trop- 
ical portions,  extending  from  the  middle  states 
to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Some 
are  as  large  as  a  domestic  cat,  but  most  are  no 
larger  than  a  rat,  and  many  are  smaller.  The 
form  is  rat-like,  but  the  muzzle  is  longer,  end- 
ing in  a  distinct  naked  mufiSe;  the  ears  are 
large,  membranous,  rounded,  and  almost  na- 
ked; the  body  rather  stout;  tail  generally  very 
long,  with  only  a  few  minute  scattered  hairs, 
except  at  the  root,  where  it  is  covered  like  the 
body,  and  powernilly  prehensile ;  the  feet  5- 
toed,  plantigrade,  naked  beneath ;  all  the  toes 
with  moderate  claws,  except  the  inner  one  of 
the  hind  foot ;  the  hind  thumb  is  distinct,  and 
opposable  to  the  other  toes ;  mammso  from  9 
to  18,  the  odd  one  being  in  the  centre  of  a  ring 
formed  by  the  others.  The  teeth  are  60 ;  in- 
cisors f z|,  cylindrical,  arranged  in  a  semicir- 
cle, the  foremost  2  the  longest ;  canines  {zk 
the  upper  the  largest ;  premolars  |i|,  2-rooted, 
compressed,  and  pointed ;  molars  |i|,  8-rooted, 
tubercular,  with  6  pricUy  ouspa  The  stom- 
ach is  simple,  and  the  csscum  moderately  long. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal,  hiding  among  the 
foliage  by  day,  and  active  at  night  in  search, 
of  food.  They  are  divided  by  Waterhouse 
("  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia,''  vol.  i., 
London,  1846)  into  two  sections,  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pouch.  Among 
those  which  have  a  well  developed  pouch  be- 
longs the  common  opossum  (didelphiM  Virginia 
ana,  Shaw),  about  20  inches  long  to  the  base 
of  the  tail,  this  being  16  inches  additional;  the 
hair  is  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  whitish  at  the 
roots  ahd  brownish  at  the  tip,  ffiving  a  dnsky 
color  to  the  animal ;  long  white  nairs  are  min- 
gled with  the  ordinary  rar  of  the  body;  fiace 
near  the  snout  white,  dusky  around  the  eyes; 
ears  black,  with  the  base  and  margin  whitish ; 
legs,  feet,  and  basal  portion  of  ttnl  brownish 
black.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  Jaws  weak, 
the  eyes  small  and  high  on  the  forehead,  whis- 
kers stiff,  and  tail  capable  of  involution  only 
on  the  under  side.  The  opossum  is  sometimes 
active  by  day,  but  generally  prefers  to  prowl 
in  bright  and  still  nights  around  plantations, 
rice  fields,  and  low  swampy  places.  The  gait 
on  the  ground  is  slow,  heavy,  and  pacing,  but 
on  trees,  to  which  they  take  when  pursued, 
their  motions  are  very  lively;  the  sense  or 
smell  is  acute ;  it  is  fond  of  lying  on  its  back 
in  the  sun  for  hours.    It  is  generally  a  solitary 
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aaiBUd,  unless  when  brining  np  a  familj. 
The  teeth  indicate  its  omnivorous  character; 
its  food  consists  of  com,  nuts,  berries,  persim- 
mons, roots,  tender  shoots,  insects,  young  birds 
and  eggs,  mice,  and  similar  small  quadrupeds; 
sometimes  it  will  kill  poultry,  sucking  the 
blood  but  not  eating  the  flesh,  though  it  is  far 
less  mischievous  in  this  respect  than  the  mink, 
weasel,  and  skunk ;  it  is  very  expert  in  climb- 
ing in  search  of  food,  hanging  by  the  tail  or 
swingingby  means  of  it  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other. When  caught  it  has  the  custom  of 
feigning  death,  and  will  sometimes  in  thb  con- 
dition beta  considerable  torture  without  exhib- 
iting signB  of  life,  all  the  time  watching  its  o^ 
portunity  to  bite  or  escape ;  when  wounded,  it 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Hunting  the  opossum 
is  a  favorite  amusement  in  the  South,  espe- 
cially for  the  negroes,  who  are  very  fond  of  its 
flesh  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  tender,  fat,  and 
flavored  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig ;  the  sport 
begins  after  sundown,  and  is  prosecuted  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  curs,  torches,  and  axes 
to  fell  the  trees  in  which  the  animal  takes  ref- 
uge ;  they  are  easily  cau^t  in  any  kind  of 
trap ;  many  fidl  victims  to  wolves,  the  great 
homed  owl,  and  other  rapacious  birds  and 
mammals.  The  skin  is  fetid ;  the  hair  is  dyed 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  woven  into  girdles  and 
other  ornaments.  When  taken  young,  it  is 
easily  domesticated.  It  is  very  prolific,  bring- 
ing forth  12  to  16  at  a  birth,  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  May,  and  July,  in  South  OaroUna, 
and  having  even  a  4th  brood  further  south. 
The  nest  is  made  of  dried  grass,  under  a  bush 
or  root  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  Florida 
rat  or  the  squirrel  is  forced  to  give  up  its  lodg- 
ing place;  the  time  of  testation  is  15  or  16 
.days :  the  young  when  first  bom  are  about  i 
inch  long,  blind  and  naked ;  the  mother  places 
them  with  her  mouth  in  the  pouch,  which  she 
holds  open  with  her  fore  feet,  where  they  soon 
attadi  themselves  very  firmly,  each  animal  to 
its  teat;  they  grow  very  rapidly,  increasing 
nearly  tenfold  in  weight  during  the  first  week, 
and  are  very  tenacious  of  life;  when  about  5 
weeks  old,  or  of  the  nze  of  a  mouse,  they  leave 
the  pouch,  returning  to  it  to  suck,  or  at  the 
i^proach  of  danger ;  they  remain  with  their 
mother  about  2  months;  the  mother  is  very 
fond  of  her  young,  which  are  carried  about| 
twisting  their  tails  around  that  of  the  parent, 
and  clinging  to  various  parts  of  her  body ;  the 
f^Mnales  are  prolific  at  a  year  old.  This  species 
is  found  tram  the  Hudson  river  to  beyond  the 
Missouri ;  it  is  replaced  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
OalifcHiiia  by  the  2>.  CatifiBmioa  ^enn.),  a 
smaller  animal  with  a  comparatively  longer 
tail,  much  darker  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the 
head  dusky  with  a  brown  streak  through  the 
^e,  chin  and  throat  sooty,  and  the  ears  black. 
The  crab-eating  opossum  (2).  canerwora,  Gmel.) 
inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  parts  of  Soutii 
America;  the  color  is  a  nearly  uniform  brown- 
ish black,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  whit- 
ish ;  th^  hair  is  glossy  but  harsh,  very  long 


(even  to  6  inches  on  the  bade),  and  firty  y4- 
lowish  white  next  the  skin ;  the  total  leofth  ii 
about  82  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  hiU 
It  prefers  the  swampy  regions  of  .Gidaii^ 
where  small  crabs  abound,  of  which  it  is  ver; 
fond ;  it  also  eats  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  ia- 
sects;  its  fledi  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  andii 
said  to  resemble  that  of  the  hare.  Serod 
other  species  of  this  section  are  described  hf 
Waterhouse. — ^In  the  section  containing  opos- 
sums in  which  the  pouch  is  mdimentaiy  «r 
entirely  wanting,  the  size  is  smaller,  and  tb 
young  are  carried  principally  on  the  motbo^ 
back,  retaining  their  portion  by  entwiuB^ 
their  tails  around  that  of  the  parei^ ;  here  ilw 
belong  about  20  spedes.  Retnains  of  opoanoi 
have  been  found  in  the  calcareous  cavenifif 
Brazil,  neariy  allied  to,  if  not  id^itical  w^ 
existing  species;  Ouvier  discorm^d  in  the  gjp- 
sum  quarries  of  Monttnartre,  of  the  Paris  ba- 
sin, an  almost  enUre  skeleton  of  a  didehkk, 
which  shows  the  existence  of  marsaplak  i& 
Europe  in  the  eocene  geoloncal  period,  ooi- 
temporaneous  with  the  ani/ptothenwrnt  PJ^ 
therittm,  and  other  extinct  pAchydermsw  Then 
is  a  web-footed  opossum,  constiiiiting  the  ge- 
nus ekironectea  ^IL),  in  which  the  nizkd  M 
are  powerful  swimming  organs ;  the  fere  ftik 
are  long^  with  an  elo^patioa  of  the  pu^na 
bene  resembling  a  rudimentary  6th  toe;  tk 
fSsmales  have  a  perfect  pouoh ;  the  halnts  are 
aquatic  The  only  species  described  is  the  ya- 
pock  {O.  varieffotusy  DL)  or  water  (wosbid; 
this  rare  animal  has  laige  cheek  poodMs,  and 
some  of  the  lower  molars  have  tiieb  tabertki 
arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series.  Tbe 
length  is  about  2  feet,  of  whioh  the  taH  b  U 
inches,  in  proportiims  like  the  cominon  browi 
rat;  the  ftur  is  soft  and  thick,  gray  above^  wA 
large  soofy-blaok  patches,  e^>eoially  on  tbi 
bade,  and  white  below.  It  is  fomid  in  Gakas 
and  Brazil.  In  habits  it  resembles  the  otten^ 
with  whioh  it  was  long  dassed ;  it  is  an  aoA- 
lent  diver  and  swimmer,  and  feeds  upon  nd 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  otiier  aquatic  animak 

OPPERT,  Jules,  a  French  orienta&t,  kn 
in  Hamburg  in  1825,  of  Jewish  parents.  He 
received  a  classical  education  in  hw  native  d^. 
and  wplied  himself  to  mathematics,  and  mhih 
quently  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  univeni^ 
of  Heidelberg ;  but  a  taste  for  philological  » 
ies  induced  him  to  enter  at  the  univeialj  d 
Bonn  the  courses  of  Sanscrit  und^  Taiisfn,wi 
Arabic  under  Freytag.  In  1847  he  obtmi 
the  decree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  tk 
university  of  Kiel  for  a  thesb  on  the  crinn^ 
law  of  the  Hindoos  (De  Jure  Indorum  Onm- 
nalt).  He  next  studied  the  Zend  and  the  §>• 
cient  Persian,  and  published  a  treatise  at  Berin 
on  the  vocal  system  of  the  latter  kogiage. 
His  religion  inci4>acitating  him  for  a  protoor 
ship  in  a  German  university,  he  went  to  Fmei 
in  1847,  and  obtained  the  professorship  <^Ger 
man  at  the  lyceums  of  lAval  and  BboB^ 
Some  researches  on  cuneiform  inscriptioBS 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  iVen^  iot^ 
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tnft^  and  he  was  appointed  on  the  sdoDtifio  ex- 
pedition sent  bj  tne  govenunent  to  Mesopota- 
mia. Upon  his  return  in  1854,  he  applied 
himself  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  ana  sub- 
mitted to  the  institute  a  new  system  of  inter- 
pretation. He  also  drew  up  and  laid  before 
the  oeographioal  socie^  of  the  institute  a  plan 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Babjlon.  He  is  regard- 
ed at  present  in  France  as  the  ablest  scholar 
in  the  sdenoe  of  comparative  philology. — ^His 
works  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  named : 
La  wtoriptiofit  de$  AehknMdei  (1852) ;  £tfuU$ 
Ammenne$;  L'eacpSdiUonmentjfique  de  Ih'anee 
m  Jihopotamie  (1854);  and  €framm€nre  San- 
imto(1859). 

OPPIAlf,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Oorycus  or 
in  Anazarba,  Oilioia,  flourished  about  A.  D.  180. 
He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  His 
&ther  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Melita  for 
having  neglected  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  when  on  his  progress 
through  OilicsA  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Anazarba.  The  son  accompanied  him  to  his 
place  of  exile,  and  there  wrote  his  Halkutiea^ 
a  poem  (hi  fishing,  in  8,500  verses,  which  he 
presented  to  Caraoalla.  The  emperor  was  so 
mnch  pleased  with  it,  that  he  restored  the 
father  to  his  native  land,  and  gave  the  poet  a 
piece  of  gold  for  eaoh  verse,  whence  they  are 
sometimea  called  the  ^*  gulden  verses.''  Oppian 
died  of  tJie  plague  in  his  80th  year.  A  poem 
entitled  GynegHiea^  "On  Hunting,''  has  also 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
modem  critics  was  written  by  another  person 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  in  Apamea 
or  in  Pella,  Syria,  and  flomished  about  A.  D. 
206.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  poems  is 
that  of  Schneider  (Strasbourg,  1776).  There 
is  an  English  metrical  tranalaUon  of  the  Hck- 
Umiioa  by  Jones  and  others  (Oxford,  1722). 

OPTICS  (Or.  ra  oirriiai,  from  the  obsolete 
OTTOficu,  to  see),  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  light,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  phe- 
ncoMua  of  light  and  vision.  Investigations^ 
experimental  and  mathematical,  carried  on  for 
the  porpose  of  testing  questions  as  to  the  agree- 
ment oi  the  observed  phenomena  with  anj 
theory  proposed  in  relation  to  the  nature,  ori- 
gin, and  propagation  of  the  ph^cal  cause  or 
ai^ent  of  light  and  visibility,  belong  to  and  con- 
intate  that  aspect  of  the  subject  known  as  phy- 
lioal  optics.  For  a  consideration  of  theories 
of  light;  the  sources,  propagation,  and  difih- 
sion  of  light;  the  dispontion  of  the  luminous 
rays  within  and  at  the  surfaces  of  media  and 
hodies;  shadows;  t^e  intenrnty  of  light,  and 
its  measurement ;  velocity  of  propagation ;  the 
deeomposition  of  tiie  solar  beam,  the  elemen- 
tary colors,  and  colors  of  natural  bodies ;  the 
colors  of  thin  films,  and  their  relation  to  the 
undalatory  theory,  and  to  wave  lengths; 
colors  of  striated  surfaces,  diffraction,  and  in- 
terference of  lic^t;  tihe  changes,  by  certain 
media,  of  refi'angibility  and  color ;  the  persist- 
ence of  luminous  action,  as  in  phosphors;  the 
ionble  refraoticm  and  polarization  of  light ;  and 


certain  relations  of  the  solar  rays  to  other  phf- 
sical  forces,  to  organization  and  life,  the  rcodw 
is  referred  to  the  arUcles  Abxbbatiok,  Aomr- 

IBK,  ChBOMATIOS,  OoLO^DlFFBAOnOK,  FlUOB- 

BsoBNos,  Hkat,  Light,  Phosphobbsokncs,  and 
PoiABizATioK.  The  various  optical  instruments 
are  treated  under  their  appropriate  titles.  See 
also  Atmosphkbx,  £tb,  Halos,  Mibaos,  Run- 
bow,  Bbfbaotiok,  and  Vision.  The  subject  of 
physical  optics  is  ftdly  discussed,  analytically, 
m  Airy's  *^  Mathematical  Tracts"  (Cambridge, 
1858),  Lloyd's  "Wave  Theory  of  Light"  (Lon- 
don, 1857),  and  Potter's  "Physical  Optics" 
(London,  1856;  part  iL,  1859).  The  topics 
remaining  to  be  considered  under  the  present 
head  are  chiefly  those  of  the  laws  of  reflection 
(catoptrics),  and  of  simple  refraction  ^dioptrics), 
with  some  ftu-ther  principles  relating  to  the 
decomposition  of  light  (dispersion^  and  the 
characters  of  the  solar  spectrum.  These  form 
a  large  portion  of  geometrical  or  fonmd  optics, 
in  which,  without  regard  to  any  theory,  or 
even  before  its  existence,  the  actual  phenom- 
ena of  light  are  observed  and  generalized,  and 
the  laws  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  rays  by 
surfaces  and  media  are  ascertained.  Li  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  of  light  one 
other  general  fact  may  be  noticed.  It  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  that  some  degree  of  dimness 
will  arise  when  the  interposed  body  of  air  is 
of  great  extent,  a  given  surface,  as  that  of  the 
side  of  a  house,  illuminated  in  the  same  de- 
cree, appears  equally  luminou^  at  whatever 
distance  it  may  be  regarded.  This  equal  bright- 
ness at  different  distances  is  readily  explained 
when  we  remember  that  the  actual  intensity 
of  light  from  a  point  or  unit  of  surface  dimin- 
ishes in  inverse  ratio  as  the  s<}uare  of  the  dis- 
tance Increases;  and  that,  smce  any  linear 
magnitude  diminishes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  simple  distance,  so  a  surface  must  also 
appear  lessened  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of 
distance;  less  light  comes  to  the  eye  from  a 
given  surface  at  increased  distance,  but  the 
actual  surface  becomes  contracted  into  an  ap- 
parent surface  less  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and  thus,  one  effect  balances  the  other,  and  the 
actual  iUumination  is  reduced  by  the  effect 
of  the  atrial  perspective  only. — ^The  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Arabians  made  considerable 
progress  in  formal  optics,  but  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  reflection,  and  of  conse- 
auences  flowing  from  it.  They  had  attained 
be  idea  of  rays  of  light,  the  fact  of  their  or- 
dinary straight-lined  transmission,  and  the  law 
of  equality  of  the  angles  of  reflection  and  inci- 
dence, and  deduced  with  much  completeness 
the  properties  of  shadows,  perspective,  and  the 
convergenoe  of  rays  by  concave  mirrors.  Elu- 
did  and  the  followers  of  Plato,  however,  taught 
that  these  rays  proceed  from  the  eye,  not  from 
the  visible  object.  Aristotie  reasoned  that  an 
interposed  medium  was  necessary  to  vimon; 
this  ne  considered  to  be  light,  and  deflned  as 
"the  transparent  in  action."  Of  special  trea- 
tises on  light,  the  earliest  known  are   tiie 
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"Optics"  of  Euclid,  Hero'8  "Catoptrics,**  and 
Ptolemy's  "Optics."  In  the  last  of  these  oo- 
onrs  an  elaborate  collection  of  measnrements  of 
the  reA*action  at  different  angles,  from  air  to 
glass,  and  from  glass  to  water — tables  of  much 
mferest,  as  famishing  the  oldest  extant  ex- 
ample of  an  accaratelj  conducted  physical  in- 
▼estigation  by  experiment.  Alhazen,  who  is 
believed  not  to  have  borrowed  from  Ptolemy, 
also  gives  full  tables  of  refraction.  Tycho 
Brahe  introduced  a  correction  for  atmospheric 
refraction  into  astronomical  calculations;  the 
telescope  appears  to  have  been  invented  sepa- 
rately by  Metius  and  Jansen  about  the  year 
1600;  and  Kepler,  with  hb  usual  fertility  of 
mathematical  elements  and  of  hypotheses,  and 
incited  by  these  advances,  strove  earnestly  to 
find  the  true  law  of  relation  of  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction to  that  of  incidence,  but  reached  only 
a  near  approximation.  The  actual  relation, 
known  as  the  "  law  of  the  sines,"  was  discover- 
ed by  Willebrord  Snell,  about  1621.  Descartes, 
who  ui\ju8Uy  claimed  this  discovery,  has  really 
the  merit  of  having  applied  it  so  as  to  explain 
the  general  formation  and  the  angles  of  the 
rainbow.  Newton  in  1672  published  his  re- 
markable discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
decomposition  of  light  by  aid  of  the  prism, 
with  the  doctrine  and  measure  of  the  refrangi- 
bilities  of  the  different  colors,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  tiie  phenomena  with  those  of  the  rain- 
bow. His  discoveries  resulted  in  improvements 
in  thetelesco^,  and  also  in  explaining  a  prom- 
inent defect  m  the  refracting  telescope,  that 
of  the  colored  borders  of  images,  due  to  chro- 
matic aberration.  Dollond  in  1767  discovered 
the  possibility  of  achromatic  combinations  of 
lenses,  and  produced  the  first  of  these.  The 
first  notice  of  double  refraction  is  that  of  Bar- 
tholin, 1669;  but  Huyghens  first  satisfactorily 
explained  the  phenomena,  by  means  of  his  since 
renowned  undulatory  theory  of  light,  his  trea- 
tise upon  which  was  written  in  1678,  and  first 
published  in  1690.  He  also  first  observed  the 
fact  of  polarization ;  though  the  distinct  dis- 
covery of  this  phenomenon  was  not  made  until 
about  100  years  afterward,  namely,  by  Mains, 
in  1808,  who  commenced  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject ;  and  this  was  much  extended  by 
Brewster,  Biot,  and  Seebeck.  Hooke  appears 
first  to  have  studied  the  colors  of  thin  plates, 
which  he  described  in  1664;  and  these  colors 
Newton  and  Young  afterward  turned  to  very 
important  use.  Diffraction,  and  the  fringes  of 
shadows,  were  discovered  by  Grimaldi  in  1666 ; 
depolarization,  with  the  production  of  periodi- 
cal colors  in  polarized  light,  by  Arago  in  1811 ; 
the  relation  of  optical  properties  to  the  sym- 
metry and  axes  of  crystals,  by  Brewster  in 
1818.  The  general  explanation  of  most  of 
these  phenomena  by  the  undulatory  theory  is 
due  to  the  labors  of  Toung  and  Fresnel,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  these 
have  since  been  carried  forward  and  corrected 
by  the  labors  of  Airy,  Lloyd,  Oauchy,  and 
many  others.    Still  otiier  discoveries  in  optics, 


especially  the  more  reoeni,  as  tiuMe  nude  it 
connection  with  color,  the  velodtj  and  Ep- 
ical modifications  of  light,  the  varioos  optial 
instruments,  and  photography,  will  be  loni 
mentioned  under  the  proper  heada  L  Cktof- 
TBios.  When  rays  of  light  fiiU  on  a  maket  of 
an  opaque,  and  in  some  degree  smooth  or  pol> 
ishea  body,  a  portion  of  those  rays,  grettv  or 
less,  but  never  the  whole,  is  throfm  off  agsa 
from  such  surface,  and  this  li^tisiodteke 
reflected.  Opaque  surfiioes  reflecting  in  t  Mk^ 
degree  are  termed  tpeeuUk,  or  mirron.  8^ 

gose  a  ray  or  minute  beam  incident  on  t  pol* 
ihed  plane  sur&ce  in  any  direction  whatoro^ . 
and  let  fall  at  the  point  of  inddenoe  a  peqw- 
dicular  to  the  surface ;  then,  first,  it  ii  nnhv* 
sally  true  that  the  reflected  ray  will  be  aitoitej 
in  the  same  plane  in  space  in  wbidi  ttis 
perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  inodentrif 
are  situated.  Thus  we  mav  always  detenme 
within  what  plane,  vertical  to  the  nflediBS 
surface,  to  look  for  the  reflected  ray.  Tbott- 
gle  included  between  the  perpendiciilir  id. 
incident  ray  is  termed  the  angle  of  inddcDee; 
that  between  the  same  perpendicular  tad  the 
reflected  ray,  the  angle  of  reflexion.  Thai 
angles  are  always  equaL  Thus,  the  fandntt- 
tal  and  universal  law  of  reflection  from  j^ 
surfaces  is  simply  this :  the  paths  of  the  iod- 
dent  and  reflected  rays  always  lie  in  tlie  mm 
plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  reiledi^ 
surface  drawn  to  tne  point  of  inddenee;  fn^ 
in  t^at  plane  the  angle  of  reflection  is  bIvs*! 
equal  to  the  angle  of  inddence.  This  kva 
strictly  verified  by  experiment  and  ^l«lB■f^ 
ment.  Necessary  consequences  of  its  tn^ 
are,  that  beams  or  rays  parallel  before  rs^ 
deuce  on  a  plane  mirror,  will  remain  pirdki 
after  reflection,  and  that  diveig^t  wji  vi 
after  reflection  continue  to  diverge,  and  eoarff* 
gent  rays  to  converge,  at  the  same  wta* 
before  impinging  on  the  reflecting  lote 
All  the  facts  relating  to  images  in  pline  nr 
rors  follow  from  the  same  law.  Bnt  a  feryia- 
portant  truth  in  rektion  to  images,  and  • 
too  often  lost  sight  of;  must  be  premised.  Plff* 
allel  rays  or  beams  of  light,  or  a  m^  Wff, 
may  show  ns  the  existence  of  the  olgeot  cv- 
ting  them,  but  they  do  not  enable  ni  to  det^ 
mine  its  place  or  distance.  We  can  do  tkii  ■ 
regard  to  an  object  or  image,  oraaypofe^g 
omy  by  means  of  pendls  of  light,  diTef8«t» 
themselves,  proceeding  fh>m  the  points  orpc» 
to  the  eye.  We  necessarily  Judge  o^J|**2 
of  this  ol|iect  chiefly  by  the  angle  w'^***?* 
the  eye  by  a  line  joining  its  extreme  p«w 
(the  visual  angle);  and  of  its  distance  byfl» 
amount  of  reconvergent  action  the  eye""* 
exert  upon  the  pencils  painting  its  vs^ 
points,  in  order  to  focus  them  upon  tke  retaj 
as  well  as  by  the  convergency  ^^  *^  ^  J 
the  two  eyes  upon  the  place  of  the  oye»»» 
near.  (See  Stebeoboopb,  and  Visiok.)  ><»5 
the  pencils  of  light  fHnn  the  varioos points* 
an  object  before  a  plane  mirror,  ^^^^^ 
gent  at  the  same  rate  after  as  before  refleow)^ 
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and  the  ejt  of  neoesdty  seeing  thta  object  in 
the  direction  in  which  tiie  rays  of  light  flnallj 
come  to  it,  the  image  in  snch  case  mnst  be,  in 
vieir  of  these  principles,  as  it  is,  seen  apparent- 
ly behind  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  at  tiie  same 
distance  as  the  object  is  before  it,  and  situated 
in  the  coarse  of  a  straight  line  let  fall  from  the 
object  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  mir- 
ror, or  that  plane  extended ;  and  it  must  be 
erect,  bat  reversed  laterally,  so  that  the  ri^ht 
side  of  the  object  shall  show  at  the  left  side 
of  the  image.  If  the  object  be  sitaated  at  an 
angle  with  the  mirror  surflEUje,  its  image  will 
form  with  the  surface  an  equal  angle,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  with  the  mir- 
ror horizontal,  erect  objects  will  be  seen  in  it 
exactly  reversed ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  in- 
verted position  of  the  images  of  trees  and  banks 
seen  in  standing  water.  When  an  object  is 
between  two  plime  mirrors  nearly  parallel,  the 
primary  images  seen  in  each  of  these  are  re- 
flected as  if  at  a  greater  distance  in  the  other, 
and  80  on,  forming  in  each  mirror  a  long  suc- 
cession of  images,  growing  more  and  more  re- 
mote. As  the  mirrors  are  turned,  f^proaching 
aright  angle  with  each  other,  the  number  of 
repetitions  grows  less,  and  the  whole  take  a 
areolar  arrangement.  At  a  right  angle,  the 
object  and  8  images  are  visible,  the  4  being  at 
poktfl  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  at  60^ 
there  are  6  images,  or  6  forma  symmetrically 
arranged ;  at  45**,  8  forms,  &c.  (See  Xaleido- 
6C0PI.)  The  amount  of  light  reflected  from  a 
inr&ce  of  given  size  and  polish  is  different 
with  mirrors  of  different  material ;  and  it  in- 
creases in  all  oases  with  increase  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  though  not  in  all  oases  regularly. 
Ve  observe  the  image  of  the  sun  in  water  near 
midday  without  difficulty;  but  when  near  the 
horizon  the  brightness  of  the  reflected  light  is 
visually  intolerable.  R^nembering  that  the 
lorfoce  impinged  on  by  any  single  ray  of  light 
is  an  extreme^  small  one,  it  will  be  seen  that 
uiy  curved  reflector  is  in  effect  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  such  minute  planes; 
and  that,  tf  we  consider  the  rays  falling  on  such 
a  snrface  as  reflected  from  the  same  points  in 
as  many  different  planes  tangent  to  the  surface 
it  the  points  of  incidence,  we  at  once  extend 
the  hiw  for  plane  surfiaoes  to  all  curved  sur- 
&ce8  whatever.  To  the  points  of  incidence  of 
nys  on  any  curved  surface,  let  fall  lines  per- 
pendicular (normal)  to  the  surface  at  those 
points;  each  reflected  ray  will  be  in  the 
plane  containing  its  incident  ray  and  its  prop- 
er normal;  and  the  angles  of  reflection  and  of 
incidence  will  be  equal  for  each  ray  on  the 
two  udes  of  its  normaL  Ordinary  concave 
and  convex  mirrors  are  parts  of  spherical  sur- 
fecea.  The  former  must  reflect  parallel  rays 
convergent,  and  convergent  rays  more  rapidiy 
»o,&c.  The  latter  must  reflect  parallel  rays 
divergent,  divergent  rays  more  so,  Ac.  Par- 
allel rays  falling  on  a  concave  mirror  are  re- 
flected to  a  focus  distant  from  the  surface  half 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  such  surface,  i, «., 


at  i  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  from  a  con- 
vex mirror,  divergent  at  such  rate  that  they 
appear  to  come  from  a  point  correspondingly 
distant  from  the  mirror  on  the  other  side ;  uas 
point  is  then  the  virtual  focus.  The  focus  of 
parallel  rays  for  the  concave  mirror  is  called 
the  principal  focus.  In  fact,  this  is  the  fooal 
point  only  of  rays  falling  on  a  mirror  of  small 
aperture  (arc),  say  not  more  than  6^.  Bays 
from  rings  of  surface  without  meet  in  foci  suc- 
cessively nearer  to  the  mirror.  This  effect  is 
the  *^  spherical  aberration"  of  mirrors.  It  can 
only  be  corrected  by  resorting  to  mirrors  hav- 
ing paraboloid  surfaces ;  a  well  known  prop- 
er]^ of  the  parabola  causing  all  rays  parallel 
wiUi  the  axis  of  the  mirror  to  be  reflected  rig- 
idly to  a  single  focus,  and  hence  all  rays  ema- 
nating from  a  source  of  light  in  such  focus  to 
be  thrown  off  in  a  rigidly  cylindrical  beam. 
Hence  the  use  of  parabolic  reflectors  for  the 
lights  of  lighthouses,  locomotives,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  object  before  a  common  con- 
cave mirror  being  anywhere  without  the  cen- 
tre of  curvature,  the  image  is  between  such 
centre  and  the  focus,  inverted,  real,  and  re- 
duced in  size;  and  the  places  of  object  and 
image  are  interchangeable — the  foci  are  ^^  con- 
jugate," f.  «.,  mutual.  "When  the  object  la 
brought  within  the  principal  focus,  the  image 
is  erect,  virtual  (behind  the  mirror),  and  maff- 
nified«  The  image  with  convex  mirrors  is  al- 
ways virtual,  diminished,  nearer  the  mirror 
than  the  object,  and  erect.  II.  Bioptbicb. 
When  a  ray  or  a  minute  beam  of  light  passes 
through  any  surface  of  division,  separating  va- 
cuum from  any  medium,  or  any  one  medium 
from  another  of  different  density,  or  the  reverse 
of  either  of  these  cases,  a  portion  of  the  light  is 
reflected  at  such  surface,  and  another  portion, 
never  the  whole,  is  transmitted.  This  transmit- 
ted light  is  elw&jB  bent  out  of  its  course  at 
the  surface  of  division,  never  within  the  medi- 
um, if  this  be  homogeneous ;  and  the  light  is 
then  said  to  be  refracted.  If  the  medium  be 
one  of  varying  density,  like  the  atmosphere,  the 
ray  is  bent  continually  within  it;  but  this  case 
is  equivalent  to  its  passing  through  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  surfaces,  dividing  .^edia  more  and 
more  or  less  and  less  dense.  Suppose  a  ray 
or  minute  beam  of  light  transmitted  at  a  point 
through  a  plane  dividing  surface  between  space 
and  a  medium,  or  any  two  media,  and  coming 
to  such  point  in  any  direction  whatever ;  let 
fall  to  this  point  of  transmission  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface,  and  passing  through  it,  so  aa 
to  lie  in  both  the  media ;  then,  flrst,  it  is  uni- 
versally true  that  the  ray,  after  refraction,  will 
be  situated  in  the  same  plane  in  space  in  which 
this  perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  ray  be- 
fore refraction  are  situated.  Thus  we  may  al- 
ways determine  within  what  plane,  vertical  to 
the  refhicting  surface,  to  look  for  the  ray  after 
refraction.  The  angle  included  between  the 
perpendicular  line  and  the  ray  before  refraction 
is  termed  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  may  be 
represented  by  I  ^  that  between  the  same  per- 
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pendicular  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  surface  and 
the  line  of  the  ray  after  refraction,  is  the  angle 
of  refraction,  R.  These  angles,  the  media  be- 
ing of  different  density,  are  never  equal ;  nor 
have  the  angles  themselves  any  direct  ratio  to 
each  other.  Bat  if  in  the  course  of  the  ra^ 
before,  and  also  after  refraction,  equal  radii 
measured  from  the  point  where  the  ray  pene- 
trates the  surface  be  taken,  and  fh>m  tne  ex- 
tremities of  these  radii  perpendiculars  be  let 
fiill  on  the  perpendicular  line  already  drawn, 
these  latter  perpendiculars  will  be  the  sines  of 
the  angles  in  which  they  are  respectively,  i,  0., 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion. For  any  two  given  media,  no  matter 
what  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  correspond- 
ing angle  of  refraction  is  such  that  the  ratio 
of  the  sines  is  always  the  same — ^is  a  constant 
value.  Thus,  the  fundamental  and  universal 
law  of  refraction  at  plane  surfaces  is  dso  sim- 
ple, though  the  conditions  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  much  more  complex  than  in  the  case  of 
reflection;  it  is  this:  The  paths  of  the  ray 
before  and  after  refraction  always  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  re« 
fracting  surfftce  drawn  to  the  point  of  trans- 
mission, and  on  opposite  sides  of  that  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  in  that  plane,  the  nnes  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  have  in  all 
oases  the  same  ratio  for  any  two  given  media. 
This  is  "Snell's  law;"  and  it  also  is  rigidly 
verified  by  measurements.  Suppose  the  refrac- 
tion be  that  of  a  ray  passing  from  air  into  or- 
dinary crown  glass;   then,  for  all  angles  of 

incidence,  the  ratio  j^-g  =  -51  very  nearly. 
The  angle  of  incidence  is  the  greater,  and  the 
refraction  is  therefore  toward  tiie  perpendicu- 
lar. This  13  the  case  whenever  the  ray  passes 
from  a  less  to  a  more  dense  medium.  And  as, 
in  all  such  cases,  we  have  ^-j^  >  1,  this  fact 
of  a  ratio  greater  than  unity  expresses  a  refrac- 
tion toward  the  perpendicular.  The  value  the 
ratio  ^^^  may  have,  being  constant  for 
any  two  media,  is  called  for  such  media  the 
"index"  or  "coefficient  of  refraction,"  e. 
From  air  to  wat^r,  e=} ;  from  air  to  diamond, 
«=};  from  water  to  crown  glass,  J;  from 
crown  glass  to  diamond,  L  When  light  passes 
successively  from  air  through  water,  crown 
glass,  and  diamond,  these  refractions  are  not 
added ;  but  the  ray  has  in  anv  Cue  of  the  media 
precisely  the  course  it  would  have  had  if  passed 
from  vacuum  or  from  air  directly  into  the 
given  medium.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
successive  refractions  would  be  J|XiXy=c=f 
the  same  as  if  the  light  had  passed  at  once  from 
air  to  diamond ;  and  so  in  aU  cases.  When  the 
ray  passes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  denser 
medium  to  a  rarer,  we  always  find  the  ratio 
•J——-  =  c  <  1 ;  and  this  signifies  that  the  ray 

is  then  bent  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus, 
from  crown  glass  to  air,  c=f ;  from  water  to 
air,  6=1 ;  and  so  on.    That  is,  in  all  these 


eases,  rine  I  must  be  less  thaa  sine  R ;  orabe 
B  >  sine  L  But  the  angle  of  inddeaoe  nutf 
vary  from  0^  up  to  90^ ;  and  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction cannot  exceed  90%  because  thb  is  the 
whole  space  betwera  any  sur&ce  and  a  perpeo- 
dicular  to  it  Hence,  for  lig^t  going  towari 
the  rarer  medium,  there  will  be  a  Umit  <tf  tks 
angle  of  incidenoe  beyond  whidi  no  vnpit  of 
refraction  can  be  found  suffidantly  large.  Raji 
meeting  the  surface  at  an  an|;le  greater  &aa 
this  liiEdt,  cannot  pass  the  sortaoe.  Thoe  iis 
mathematical  impo^bility,  and  hence  a  phys- 
cal ;  and  the  light  is  wholly  thrown  back  iato 
the  medium,  i.  0.,  totally  reflected.  This  K^ 
reflection  is  readily  observed  on  lookiiig  in  eer- 
tain  directions  into  a  prism ;  its  highly  tn^- 
parent  surfaces  serve  as  mirrors  for  olijecti 
dtuated  so  that  their  light  fiills  without  a  e^- 
tain  angle;  for  crown  ^aas,  41  **  48^.  Axy 
small  transparent  body  of  a  density  unlike  tiisft 
of  the  medium  it  is  in,  and  bounded  bj  t 
curved  and  a  plane  or  by  two  curved  sucisee^ 
is  termed  a  fens.  The  forms  of  leoees,  othff 
than  the  spherical,  are:  1,  double  convex;  S, 
plano-convex;  8^  double  concave;  4,  plno- 
concave ;  5,  meniscus,  having  its  ocmvex  man 
rapidly  curving  than  its  concare  sot&os;  I^ 
concavo-convex,  having  its  eonoavitj  the  grcit- 
er.  Lesises  are  most  conveniently  maoe  «f 
glass,  and  with  spherical  sur&oes^  As  viik 
mirrors,  so  with  lenses,  by  considerag  sdj 
curved  surface  as  composed  of  a  mnhkude  d 
minute  plane  surfaces,  we  at  once  extead  to 
them  the  law  of  refhM>tion ;  and  it  is  then  odlr 
necessary  to  know  the  angles  of  incidenee  sal 
the  value  of  0,  in  order  to  trace  the  coarse  flf 
the  rays.  The  refraction  toward  a  perpeo&a- 
lar  at  the  first  surfiice  of  a  lens,  will  ooupn 
with  that  from  the  perpendicular  at  theseeoai 
surface,  both  occurring  in  the  same  aetna] 
direction  in  space.  A  ray  passing  throng^  Urn 
centres  of  curvature  of  the  surfieuses,  p«Mi 
also  through  the  middle  point  of  the  Iesa»  sad 
is  not  refhusted.  This  line  is  the  axis  of  tht 
fens.  Rays  parallel  to  this  axis  are,  whca  thi 
lens  is  convex,  brought  to  meet  in  a  real  hem 
lying  at  some  point  in  the  axis;  they  are  nsdi 
to  diverge  as  from  a  virtual  foona  somewhat 
in  this  line,  whenever  the  lens  is  concave.  T^ 
aperture  of  a  lens  is  the  total  arc  or  aomlMr 
of  degrees  of  curvature  of  surface  on  the  tvo 
sides  of  the  axis,  through  which  light  is  aOovel 
to  pass.  Hence,  it  does  not  d^end  on  ■» 
alone ;  and  the  minute  lens  which  is  mcf^  a 
bead  of  glass  has  almost  necessarily  a  uitk 
greater  aperture  than  a  lens  of  some  im^m  er 
feet  focus.  The  principal  focus  of  a  doabie 
convex  or  double  concave  lens,  of  crown  gisfli, 
of  equal  curvatures,  is  at  the  centre  of  ibd 
sphere  of  which  the  lens  surface  forms  part;  the 
focal  distance  is  equal  to  radius ;  for  the  ptsaae- 
convex  and  plano-concave,  it  is  equal  to  tmw 
the  radius.  The  general  rule  for  findtug  ^ 
focal  distance  is :  For  the  menisoos  and  eea- 
cavo-convex  lens,  divide  twice  tiie  prodaet  of 
the  radii  of  curvature  by  their  difiermce ;  kt 
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the  double  oanyez  and  ooneave,  bj  their  soin. 
When,  for  the  doable  convex  lens,  the  object  Is 
at  anj  distance  greater  than  twice  the  radius, 
on  one  side,  the  image  is  always  somewhere 
betmreen  the  focns  and  the  other  side  of  the 
sphere  or  the  distance  of  twice  the  radius,  on 
the  other;  and  here,  again,  the  places  of  ob- 
ject Imd  image  are  interchangeable ;  the  fod 
are  coi\}ngate.  When  the  ol^ect  ia  brought 
within  the  principal  focus  pn  either  side,  the 
ima^  is  then  on  the  same  side,  or  virtual,  erect, 
beyond  the  focal  distance,  and  magnified.  So, 
in  the  former  case,  the  real  image  is  magnified 
by  bringing  the  object  nearer  the  focus.  The 
simple  act  of  bringing  an  otject  at  less  than 
the  ordinary  distance  of  distinct  vision  from 
the  eye,  as  when  we  look  at  small  objects  close 
to  the  eye  through  a  pin  hole,  increases  the 
rismal  angle,  and  so  proportionally  magnifies 
them.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  objects  viewed  as 
placed  within  the  principal  focus,  the  magnifying 
poorer  increases  with  diminution  of  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  lens,  being  determined  conveniently 
by  the  quotient  of  the  ordinary  limit  of  vision. 
say  8  inches,  divided  by  the  focal  distance  of 
the  lena,  Thus  a  lens,  focal  distance  jV  o^  <^ 
inch,  hsB  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  8-f-^ 
=400  times ;  and  of  course  a  superficial  mag- 
nifying power  of  400*=160,000  times.  Thus 
are  explained  the  very  high  powers  obtained 
by  the  use  of  minute  spherical  lenses  in  form 
of  beads,  of  perfect  glass.  But  it  is  only  for  a 
small  aperture,  say  6^  or  at  most  8*^,  that  the 
rays  are  brongnt  rigidly  to  one  focus.  Enlarg- 
ing Ae  aperture,  the  successive  rings  lying 
without  bring  their  light  to  foci  successively 
neftrer  the  lens ;  passing  their  foci,  these  rays 
diTerge,  and  form  an  indistinct  border  of  light 
about  tiie  image.  This  is  spherical  aberration 
of  lenses.  It  is  to  some  extent  corrected  by 
pecnliar  forms  of  lens,  hence  called  aplanatio ; 
the  least  spherical  aberration  thus  obtained  is 
frith  a  double  convex  lens,  the  radii  of  whose 
cnrvatures  are  as  1 :  6 ;  this,  with  the  surface 
-whose  radius  is  1  towud  the  object,  ^ves  an 
aberration  of  ljj,r  times  its  own  thickness. 
HI.  DispERsioK.  The  dispersion  of  light  is  the 
separation  of  the  colors  existing;,  actually  or 
potentially,  in  white  or  solar  light.  It  may 
occur  by  refraction,  by  diffi*action,  or  by  inter- 
ference. (See  Color.)  The  total  length  of 
spectrum  obtained  by  prisms,  i,  «.,  the  total 
dispersion,  and  idso  the  amount  of  spreading 
out  of  the  different  colors,  cUffer  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  medium  or  prism  employed.  Call- 
ing the  refrangibility  of  the  violet  ray  V,  and 
of  tiie  red  R',  for  a  given  prism,  and  the  coef- 
ficient of  refraction  c,  the  dispersive  power  is 

=  ^^f »    This  ratio,  for  oil  of  cassia,  is  .139 ; 

for  flint  glass,  .052 ;  Canada  balsam,  .045 ;  dia- 
mond, .038 ;  crown  glass,  .036 ;  water,  .085 ; 
rock  crystal,  .026.  Thus,  for  example,  the  to- 
tal diftpersion  and  length  of  spectrum  for  a  hol- 
low glass  prism  filM  with  oil  of  cassia,  are 
about  4  times  those  of  crown  glass ;  and  of 


flint  glass,  Hthnestboee  of  crown  glass.  JSTow^ 
lenses,  like  prisms,  must  disperse  or  decompose 
light.    The  different  colors  are  really  brought 
to  foci  that,  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  lie  in 
the  following  order :  the  focus  of  the  least  re- 
fi>angible  or  red  ray  corresponds  with  the  true 
place  of  the  principal  focus ;  and  the  more  re- 
frangible rays  are  brought  to  foci  within  this, 
as  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,'  and 
violet,  lying  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lens. 
These  colored  rays  cross  at  their  foci,  and  again 
diverae;  the  effect  is  a  colored  border  or  fringe, 
mainly  blue  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be,  sur- 
rounding the  image,  and  more  marked  as  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  greater,  and  in  objects 
toward  the  margin  of  the  field  of  view.    This 
is  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses.    It  is  almost 
perfectly  corrected  by  combining  lenses  in  va- 
rious ways,  thus  forming  achromatic  combina- 
tions.   The  principle  of  these  is  usually  that  of 
correcting,  K)r  example,  the  less  dispersion  of 
crown  glass  by  the  greater  dbpersive  power 
of  fiint  glass.    To  do  this,  a  concave  of  flint  of 
less  entire  curvature  is  combined  with  a  crown 
glass,  convex,  and  of  the  greater  entire  curva- 
ture.    The  dispersion  is  corrected;  but  part 
of  the  refractive  or  lens  effect  remains  unde- 
stroyed,  and  the  focal  distance  becomes  great- 
er.   The  solar  spectrum  is  not  a  succesFion  of 
colored  rays  merely.    In  the  lower  half  of  the 
spectrum,  not  in  the  upper,  that  is,  from  the 
green  down  through  yellow  and  orange  to  red, 
the  thermometer  is  more  and  more  affected ; 
and  with  some  sorts  of  prism,  it  rises  highest 
in  the  dark  space  Vithout  the  red  ray.    So, 
from  the  green  space  up  through  blue  and 
indigo  to  violet,  the  sensitized  surface  of  a 
plate  prepared  for  photographic  purposes  is 
more  and  more  speeaily  and  powerfully  affect- 
ed ;  and  with  some  sorts  of  prism  this  effect 
is  greatest  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  violet 
Thus,  there  are  three  overlapping  spectra;  that 
of  heat  rays  being  generally  lowest  or  least 
refrangible ;  x>t  color,  intermediate ;  of  photo- 
genic or  actinic  rays,  highest  or  most  refran- 
gible ;  and  the  first  and  last  of  these,  always 
present,  being  invisible.    In  1802  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  discovered  in  the  spectrum  3  or  4  fixed 
dark  lines,  or  minute  straight  bands  crossing  the 
colored  spaces  transversely.    These  lines  were 
rediscovered  by  Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  and  in- 
creased by  accurate  observation  to  a  number 
that,  according  to  the  state  of  atmosphere  or 
medium,  and  other  circumstances,  varies  from 
600  to  2,000.    These  occur  in  fixed  positions 
in  certain  colors;  and  hence,  certain  prominent 
ones,  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  have  been 
used  to  determine  the  position  and  refrangibil- 
ity of  the  colored  rays.    The  lines  are  doubt- 
less due  to  interferences  of  rays.    The  different 
fixed  stars  have  each  its  own  system  of  dark 
lines,  unlike  that  of  solar  light ;  though,  singu- 
larly enough,  Sirius  and  Castor  give  the  same 
system.    The  electric  light  and  artificial  light 
nve  various  systems  of  bright  bands  or  lines. 
£irchoff  (1860)  finds  that  a  candle  and  all  so- 
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diam  flames  give  a  double  bright  line  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  donble  dark  line,  B,  of  the 
solar  spectrom.  He  finds  that,  passing  the 
sodium-flame  light  throngh  anotner  sodinm 
flame,  the  lines  become  dark,  as  in  the  case 
of  solar  light.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  the 
bright  D  proves  the  presence  of  sodium  in  a 
source  of  light ;  and  the  dark  D  of  sunlight, 
the  presence  also  of  sodium  in  the  sun^s  atmos- 
phere, the  darkening  being  due  to  interference. 
80,  Brewster^s  bright  lines,  A,  a,  B,  with  a 
saltpetre  flame  show  potassium;  and  this  is 
also  in  the  sun^s  atmosphere.  The  lines  cor- 
responding to  lithium  are  not  found.  Thus  is 
opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry  of  the  highest 
interest ;  and  further  results  are  promised. 

OPTIMISM,  in  philosophy,  that  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  which  this  world,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  the  best  that  could  nave  been  made. 
Its  imperfections  are  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  the  evils  existing  in  the  world  are  only  evils 
when  viewed  by  themselves,  and  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  whole  subserve  the  gen- 
eral good.  The  doctrine  was  usually  stated  in 
this  form :  if  this  world  were  not  the  best,  God 
either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  create  it;  none  of  which  sup- 
positions can  be  true,  as  in  that  case  his  omni- 
science, omnipotence^  or  benevolence  would  be 
impugned.  The  doctrine  was  first  fblly  devel- 
oped by  Leibnitz  in  his  77ieodiee€iy  who  however 
conceived  the  world  to  be  in  a  progressive  state, 
and  constantly  advancing  toward  greater  per- 
fection. Optimism  was  made  the  su^ect  of 
boundless  ridicule  by  Voltaire  in  his  Uandide. 
Dugald  Stewart  affirms  that  the  optimism  of 
Plato  differs  from  that  of  Leibnitz  in  not  lead- 
ing to  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU,  every 
thing  being  right  so  far  as  it  is  Grod's  work,  the 
sins  of  free  moral  agents  and  the  evils  in  the 
world  being  no  serious  objections  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  universe,  as  our  ^ew  is  now  only 
limited  and  narrow.  Optimism  in  some  form 
has  been  held  by  the  best  philosophers  of  all 
ages ;  by  the  followers  of  PliEtto,  the  stoics,  and 
tbe  Alexandrian  school  in  antiquity;  and  by 
Anselm  and  Aquinas  in  the  middle  ages;  but 
it  was  most  fully  developed  by  the  schools  of 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  in  modem  times. 

OPZOOMER,  Oabolus  Wilhklmus,  a  Dutch 
philosopher  and  publicist^  born  in  Rotterd^mi, 
Sept.  20,  1821.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  while  there  wrote  a  *'  Letter  to 
Da  Costa,"  and  '^Examination  of  the  Dutch 
Annals  of  Theology,*'  in  both  of  which  he  at- 
tacked the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  1846 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  and  in  1848  member  and 
secretary  of  a  royal  commission  to  reform  the 
constitution  of  the  universities.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  advocated  the  merging  of  the  three 
universities  into  one;  and  when  the  proposi- 
tion was  given  up  on  account  of  the  opposition 
manifested  by  the  institutions  themselves,  he 
published  his  plan  under  the  titie  of  "  Project 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Universities.'' 


He  wrote  a  political  treatise  '*  On  Direct  mi 
Indirect  Elections ;"  and  among  his  philosodih 
ical  writings  is  De  Weg  der  Wetemehapen  ("  & 
Path  of  Knowledge,"  Utrecht,  1851 ;  Gemffi 
translation,  1852),  a  work  on  logic,  in  vhidi 
he  advocated  the  most  absolute  rational  «q- 
piricism,  and  sought  to  introduce  into  KiHaa 
the  metiiod  of  the  natural  sciences.  Of  loi 
other  works,  an  (hxitio  de  PhUtmphia  Natmn 
(Utrecht,  1852),  "Conservatism  and  Befona" 
(1852),  and  a  "  Commentary  on  the  CSvQ  Codi 
of  Holland^'  are  most  noteworthy. 
ORACLE  (Lat.  oraetUum\  ia  andent  rcB* 

S'on,  a  revelation  believed  to  be  made  by  tarn 
vinity  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  men;  q»> 
plied  also  to  the  sacred  place  or  estabMmeoi 
where  such  revelations  were  commimicated. 
The  responses  were  given  eitiier  by  the  moo^ 
of  priests  or  priestesses,  or  by  otiier  agn 
They  were  usually  uttered  in  a  state  of  ddir- 
ium  (furor  divinus)  or  divine  in^iratkn,  mi 
they  consisted  often  of  incoherent  wordi 
When  the  presages  were  gLvcn  by  BgDa,tk 
oracles  rank  only  among  methods  of  diTina- 
tion.  Thus  the  responses  of  the  oracle  il 
Dodona  were  given  either  by  the  moToneit 
of  leaves,  the  noise  of  brazen  vesads,  or  ^ 
murmuring  of  the  waters  of  a  fountain.  Tk 
sibylline  orades,  or  the  books  oontaimng  tk 
words  of  the  dbyls,  were  consulted  at  aim 
only  by  order  of  the  senate  and  in  preaenoeflf 
a  magistrate.  It  was  not  unosaal  to  attribote 
to  the  shades  of  the  dead  the  power  to  n- 
turn  and  unveil  the  future  to  morUlsL  Tk  at 
of  evoking  them,  called  necromancy,  exiitod 
among  the  Hebrews,  Thracians,  Gredb,  tsi 
Germans.  That  sacerdotal  fraud  {^jedsone 
part  in  the  ancient  oracles  is  not  doubted.  Il« 
noUow  statue  at  Antioch,  the  speiJong  bead 
in  Lesbos,  and  the  Then^him,  or  embabaid 
and  speaking  heads  mentioned  by  the  rabtas 
are  amon^  the  instances  of  deception.  But  tb» 
probable  origin  of  orades,  and  ^e  evm  d 
the  ffuth  in  them,  was  the  belief  that  ik 
involuntary  utterances  of  a  person  sdferiBf 
under  hallucination,  and  also  other  aocidan 
noises  and  movements  under  certain  draa- 
stances,  proceeded  from  some  divinity.  Qm» 
was  thus  made  a  manifestation  dT  the  viD 
of  the  gods.  Springs,  fountains,  grottos,  aad 
caves,  tne  waters  of  which  were  ducoreredto 
have  delirious  or  narcotic  effects,  were  tkn- 
fore  selected  to  be  the  dtes  of  oradeti  Ito 
at  Didyma  the  vapor  of  the  water  aiStdUi 
both  the  priestess  and  the  person  wbocana 
to  consult  ner;  at  Colophon,  the  priest  dnal^ 
of  the  water  of  a  secret  well  in  a  cavern;  aal 
at  Delphi,  of  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  viilea 
vapor  issued  from  a  oavem  beneath  the  tnfoi' 
In  some  of  the  orades  artificial  fumigatuai 
were  employed.  Most  of  them  claimed  to  hKf% 
been  founded  either  by  a  divinity  or  ftaov 
diviner,  and  possessed  a  body  of  mythical  tn- 
ditions.  Oracular  responses  were  usually  ginB 
in  Ionic  hexameters,  though,  to  avoid  the  sett- 
dal  which  followed  when  the  god  of  vene  ar 
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bibtted  metrical  defects,  they  were  sabeequentlj 
in  prose.  Thej  were  in  general  remarkable 
for  obscnritj  and  eqniyocauon,  yet  they  exert- 
ed great  politkMd  as  well  as  religions  Inflnence. 
The  priests  were  often  accomplices  of  the 
atatesman,  and  the  reroonses  of  the  Pythia 
were  hot  anthoritative  tm  they  had  been  writ- 
ten and  interpreted  by  the  presiding  ofScer. 
Delphi,  which  was  the  common  centre  of  all 
the  ora^des  of  Apollo,  thns  became  the  religions 
and  political  metropolis  of  Greece,  extended 
its  anthority  over  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
qnest,  and  was  called  by  Cicero  oraeulum  orbii. 
Its  power  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  Vati- 
can in  the  middle  ages.  Oracles  were  some- 
tfanes  fabricated  or  modified  after  the  event, 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  which  was  the 
sibylline  predictions  which  Christians  of  the 
2d  century  produced  in  order  to  convince  pa- 
gans that  the  coming  of  Christ  had  been  fore- 
told even  by  their  own  gods.  Even  while  they 
were  in  the  highest  popular  repute,  oracles 
were  sometimes  oontenmed  by  the  learned. 
Aristophanes  made  them  objects  of  raillery; 
Demo^enes  accused  the  Pythia  of  flavoring 
FhOip;  and  Cato  of  Utica  disdained  to  in- 
terrogate Jupiter  Ammon.  Eusebius  counts 
600  authors  who  had  assaUed  them.  TheNeo- 
Platonists  referred  the  origin  of  oracles  to 
demons,  and  Plutarch  explamed  by  the  death 
of  demons  the  cessation  of  some  of  the  ora- 
eles.  The  theur^ists  sought  to  revive  them 
and  to  oppose  tiieir  power  to  Christianity.  Ju- 
lian vainly  attempted  to  restore  the  faith  in 
Uienu  The  early  Christians  explained  their 
predictions  also  by  the  agency  of  demons, 
whom  ihtj  identified  with  fidlen  ansels,  the 
associates  of  Satan.  Eusebius  and  others  af- 
firmed that  they  became  silent  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  that  Christ 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Satan  on  the  earth, 
and  to  the  worship  offered  him  under  the  name 
of  God  by  the  gentiles.  This  view  previdled^ 
for  many  centuries.  The  Urim  ana  Thum-* 
mim  and  the  Bath-kol  (literally,  daughter  of  the 
Toice,  echo)  of  the  Jews  have  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  resemble  the  heathen  orades. — 
Among  the  Greeks,  Jupiter  was  less  fireouenUy 
regarded  as  the  source  of  oracular  revelations 
than  Apollo,  ^ere  were  22  oracles  for  the 
consultation  of  the  latter  ^vinity,  the  most 
Important  of  which  was  at  Delphi  (See  Del- 
rm.)  The  principal  others  were  that  at  Abte, 
Uglily  esteemed  by  the  Phodans,  which  prom- 
liM  the  victory  to  the  Thebans  before  the 
battle  isf  Lenctia,  and  which,  though  burned  by 
Xerxes,  retained  its  power,  and  was  in  repute 
•a  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  that  of^the 
Branchido  at  Didyma,  which  combined  puri- 
lying  or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  re- 
^Mrodiog,  was  administered  by  a  family  hav- 
ing the  hereditary  gift  cf  prophecv,  received 
from  CrcBsus  as  rich  presents  as  that  at  Del- 
plii,  and  was  bumea  by  the  Persians,  but 
eontinued  to  be  consulted ;  that  at  ClaroS|  in 
tiie  territory  of  Colophon,  the  responses  of 


which  were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet, 
and  which  was  consult^  even  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  that  at  Ismenion,  in  Bceotia,  the 
national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebaxis,  which  inter- 
preted signs  instead  of  speaJdng  fh>m  inspira- 
tion ;  that  at  Patara,  in  Lyda,  where  the  proph- 
etess was  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  night  in  the 
temple  before  making  communications ;  and  that 
at  Telmessus,  also  in  Lycia,  attached  to  a  foun- 
tain, the  priests  of  which  interpreted  dreams  and 
other  marvellous  events.  The  most  important 
oracles  of  Jupiter  were  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and 
Dodona  in  i^irus,  at  both  of  whidb  he  only  sent 
signs  for  men  to  interpret  A  victim  was  offered 
at  Olympia  by  those  who  came  for  consultation, 
and  Uie  priest  divined  flrom  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  the  sacrifice.  This  oracle  was 
chiefly  designed  for  those  intending  to  take  part 
in  the  Olympic  games.  That  at  Dodona  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated.  The 
response  was  given  in  sounds  produced  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  in  an  oak  tree  C'the 
n>eaking  oak^,  which  were  interpreted  in  early 
times  by  men,  but  afterward  by  old  women. 
It  was  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for  being 
inaccessible  to  bribes,  but  early  declined  in  im- 
portance. Its  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  and 
its  temple  demolished  by  the  ^tolians  in  219 
B.  C,  but  it  was  consulted  until  the  8d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  There  was  also  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  in  Libya,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Egyptians  ftom  Thebes,  which  was  first 
made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Cyreneans, 
and  was  afterward  f^uentiy  interrogated  by 
them,  but  was  in  decay  m  the  time  of  Strabo; 
numerous  priests  were  in  attendance.  The 
other  divinities  were  consulted  by  oracles  only 
on  the  special  departments  over  which  they 
presided.  Thus,  Ceres  foretold  at  Patr»  in 
Achaia  the  fate  of  sick  persons  by  means  of  a 
mirror  suspended  in  a  well ;  Mercury  was  con- 
sulted at  rharo  in  Achaia,  the  person  going 
away  after  a  ceremony,  and  accepting  the  first 
remark  that  he  heard  f^om  any  one  as  the  re- 
sponse of  the  divinitv.  There  was  an  oracle 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  near  Kyssa  in  Caria, 
at  which  priests  divined  concerning  the  reme- 
dies for  illness  by  passing  a  night  in  a  sacred 
grotto,  where  they  often  took  their  patients 
with  them,  who  would  themselves  fall  into  a 
prophetic  sleep.  To  other  persons  the  place 
was  fli^taL  An  annual  festival  was  celebrated 
there,  the  young  men  driving  into  the  cave  a 
bull,  which  immediately  fell  dead.  Heroes 
sometimes  acted  as  mediators  to  reveal  the 
will  of  Jupiter  to  men.  The  spot  near  Thebes 
where  Amphiaraus  was  sdd  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  was  the  seat  of  an  oracular 
sanctuary.  Birds  never  aliffhted  there,  and 
cattie  never  grazed  in  the  neighborhood.  Af- 
ter a  fiwt  the  inquirers  slept  in  the  temple,  and 
received  the  revelations  in  dreams.  If  they 
recovered,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  some 
money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  shrine.  Pausanias  calls  the  oracle 
of  Amphilochus,  at  Mallas  in  Cflida,  the  most 
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trustworthy  known  in  bis  time.  The  orade 
of  Trophonins,  at  Lebadea  in  Bceotia,  waa 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  until  a  yery  late 
period.  Several  days  of  preliminary  purifica- 
tion were  required  before  consultation,  and 
during  the  sacrifices  a  soothsayer  explained 
from  the  signs  whether  the  hero  would  admit 
the  inquirer.  If  allowed,  the  latter  went  into 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  was  received  by  two 
boys  and  bathed  in  the  river  Hercyna,  and 
then  drank  in  succession  of  two  wells,  one  of 
which  made  him  forget  all  his  former  thou^^hts 
and  Uie  other  prepared  him  for  the  visions 
which  he  was  about  to  have.  He  then  de- 
scended by  a  ladder  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
and  various  reports  were  made  of  what  was 
there  seen,  and  the  responses  of  the  priests  were 
modified  according  to  these  reports.  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  passed  7  days  in  this  cave. 
There  were  numerous  oracles  of  ^Esculapins, 
the  most  celebrated  bein^  that  of  Epidaurus  in 
Argolis,  the  temple  of  which  was  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  persons  who  had  recovered  by 
remaining  tiiere  one  night  It  has  been  as- 
serted tlmt  animal  magnetism  must  have  been 
known  to  the  priests  of  .<£sculapiu8.  Oracles 
where  divination  by  necromancy  was  practised 
existed  near  Lake  Avemus  in  Italy,  and  at  Hera^ 
dea  on  the  Propontis.  In  Italy  tnere  were  no 
oracles  where  the  priests  spoke  by  inspiration. 
The  principal  Roman  oracles  were  those  of 
Faunus  In  the  grove  of  Albunea  and  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  wnere  the  inquirer  received  his 
answer  in  sleep  in  prophetic  visions ;  those  of 
Fortuna,  where  the  responses  were  given  by  lot ; 
and  that  of  Mars,  which  in  early  dmea  existea 
at  Tiora  Matiene,  and  at  which  the  revelation 
was  given  through  a  woodpecker. 

ORAN,  a  province  of  AJseria  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, extending  180  ul  n*om  the  monCh  of 
the  Shelliff  to  the  Witdy-Ajerud,  and  bounded  K. 
£.  by  the  province  of  Algiers  8.  and  8.  W. 
by  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  empire 
of  Morocco ;  area,  88,899  sq.  m. ;  pop.  600,000, 
one  half  of  whom  are  Arabs;  European  pop. 
in  Dec.  1857,  55,740.  The  province  is  sub- 
divided for  adminbtrative  purposes  into  the 
departments  of  Oran,  Mostaganem,  Tlemoen, 
Mascara,  and  the  Sahara  tribes.  It  has  two 
principal  hill  ranges,  the  Jebel-Beni-Smiel,  and 
OhareVel-Rieh.  The  rivers  have  a  course 
generally  from  E.  to  W.,  and  near  the  coital 
tiiere  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  called 
Lake  Sale  or  Sebka.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  there  are  large  tracts  covered  with 
forests.  The  temperature  is  in  general  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  nrovinces  of  Algeria, 
but  it  is  somewhat  moaerated  b^  steady  N. 
W.  winds. — Obak,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  209  m.  W.  8.  W.  from 
Algiers;  pop.  in  1857,  27,369,  of  whom  19,288 
were  Europeans.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Oued- 
el-Rakhi,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  St 
Oroix  or  Mergiagio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  in 
general  well  built    The  principal  edifioea  are 


a  mosque,  now  converted  into  a  paridi  cM, 
another  dinroh  boilt  by  the  Spaaiirdi  k  tb 
time  of  Oliariea  V.,  a  hoapUal,  a caiUc, asda 
arsenal  It  is  badly  sullied  wi^  wtter.ni 
the  country  around  is  arid  and  bsma.  1W 
climate,  though  intensely  hot,  isgorailljeQi. 
sidered  healthy.  There  is  no  good  aadNrfi 
immediately  around  the  town,  but  llm4- 
Xebir,  8  m.  distant,  has  a  large  and  oodba- 
dious  harbor,  which  has  recenUy  been  fnidf 
improved.  There  is  a  oonsiderabk  trtdi,fti 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  nd  apito 
bemg  about  $8,500,000.  Onn  was  long  i  n^ 
ject  of  contention  between  the  SpssMimi 
the  Moors.  The  former,  under  Oudiiiil  £• 
menes,  took  it  in  1509,  and  retained  poaeHn 
of  it  till  1708,  when  the  Alfferines  expiM 
them.  The  Spaniards  regained  it  mlf^lia 
subsequently  restored  the  town,  retaiiiiBg<a^ 
the  port  and  castle  of  Mers-el-Kebir.  hlM 
the  Frendi  took  poeeeosion  of  it 

ORANGE,  a  weU  known  fruit  prodioedtr 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  mtmUiaem.  lUi 
order  is  composed  of  trees  or  throbi  lurag 
dotted  leaves ;  fragrant  and  handsome  flevm, 
the  calyx  uroeolate  or  campanulate^  ilmt,  I 
to  5  toothed,  withering;  pcSak  $  to6,bnii 
at  base;  stamens  equalm  number  to  tlie]Ny|^ 
or  twice  as  many,  or  some  muhmle  d  tUr 
number,  inserted  upon  the  ssme  iiTpoifMS 
disk ;  ovary  free,  many-celled;  frmt  y^^d 
one  or  more  cells;  seeds  attaehed  to  t^ 
axis,  one  or  many,  without  albunea;  td^ 
straight;  cotyledons  thick  and  fleAyyiad a'* 
ide  very  short  The  genus  cUrvM^  to  iM 
the  orange  and  lemon  belong,  is  imj  i^^ 
to  an  unusual  and  abnormal  growth  of  tfaicB' 
pels,  whidi  results  in  what  are  caDed  hmd 
and  fingered  frnits.  The  genus  ii  aliDaitci> 
tirely  East  Indian;  the  wood  of  thesefonlfi- 
cies  is  hard  and  oompad;;  their  Issvea  aM 
in  a  volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  exdtiDg  ail;  ^ 
pulp  of  the  fruits  is  always  more  orhmtA 
Among  the  most  remarkable  prodncta  d  ^ 
cftder  are  the dtron,  lemoiLlime, paoopalwM^ 
shaddock,  and  orange.  The  eonmoa  m^ 
orange  (cUrtu  auranUum^  Risso)  ia  tboBi^ 
the  hillsides  in  the  forests  of  tbe  HhDali9i»tf» 
in  Ohina.  This  species  is  extesatreij  cdM^ 
ed  for  its  delicious  fruit  and  ttr  the  ympw* 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  edoMdeied  a  md 
tree  or  shrub  with  an  arbor^aosiit  aleas;  m^ 
oblong,  acute  leaves,  a  little  aemilate^  wtt 
the  petiole  more  or  leea  wfaiged;  ita  Mo 
white;  its  fruit  roundish, seMompoiBted^ 
sionally  mammose,  many-celled,  goldea  j«w^ 
or  tawny,  the  pulp  sweet,  refrigwaat,  the  na* 
smooth  or  smoothish,  aromatks,  and  theoftcf^ 
ponvex.  The  principal  varieties  o^  ^•J 
mon  sweet  orange  are  tiie  Obisft  omf^  w 
round,  smooth,  rather  flattened  fruit,  tfid  aW 
golden  rind;  the  orange  of  Nice,  with  lijg 
thidc-skhmed.  rough,  dark  jeDwr,  TcmA  W 
(this  is  one  of  tiie  finest  hi  eve^-  w^«t);  w 
St  MichaePs  orange,  with  small,  round,  pala7«; 
low,  seedlew  fruit,  a  thin  risd,  and  eitmV 
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sweet  pnlp;  the sweet-ddnned orange. or  *' for- 
bidden  fhiit''  of  the  Paris  ahope,  with  a  anb- 
add  and  pleasant  pulp,  and  a  yellow,  soft^  and 
fleahr  rind;  the  blood  orange,  with  round, 
roagh,  reddish  yellow  fhiit,  and  the  pulp  irreg- 
nlany  mottled  with  crimson;  the  mandarm 
orange,  with  flattened,  ron^,  deep  orange 
IVait,  and  thin  rind,  which  separates  spontane- 
oosly  from  the  pnlp  U  kind  in  snch  esteem  in^ 
Qiina  as  to  be  anployed  for  presents  to  the 
officers  of  state,  whence  its  name) ;  the  ribbed 
orange,  with  a  flattened,  ribbed,  de^  yellow 
frnit,  of  little  valne;  the  pear-shaped  orange, 
a  rare  and  curious  sort,  with  round,  smooth, 
rather  flattened  fruit,  and  thin,  golden  rind; 
the  fingered  orange,  its  fruit  ovate,  with  an 
oocasi(mal  lobe  or  horn  fr^m  the  monstrous 
growth  of  a  carpel ;  and  the  egg  oranges  of 
Malta.  The  SeTUle  orange  (a  M^orvultei^Ris- 
m>\  or  bitter  orange,  is  a  smaller  tree  with 

Siny  branches,  elliptical,  acute  leaves,  wing- 
:  petioles,  snow-white  nowers,  middle-sized, 
roundish,  smooth,  or  wrinkled  fruits  of  a  deep 
y^ow  color,  and  the  oil  cysts  upon  the  rind 
ooncaye.  From  this  species  the  orange  water 
of  the  perfbmers  is  chiefly  obtained;  the  flow- 
ers yield  the  oil  pf  Neroli ;  the  fiiiit,  whose 
pnlp  is  Utterish  and  acid,  when  crushed  and 
i>oiied  in  sugar  makes  marmalade.  There  are 
nmnerons  varieties  of  the  bitter  orange,  some 
of  which  are  cultivated  exclusively  for  their 
flowers,  which  are  large,  showy,  and  fragrant 
Of  these  is  the  curled-leaved  bigarade,  with 
flowers  growing  in  thick  dusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  This  is  the  nosegay  plant,  or 
U  houquetier  of  the  French  gardeners,  and  is  a 
common  object  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  double-flowered  bigarade  is 
also  a  great  fkvoiite  in  gardens  -on  account  of 
its  numerous  fragrant  flowers,  which  do  not  so 
readily  All  to  pieces  as  the  single  kinds  do;  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  must  be 
kept  very  rich,  however,  to  secure  the  double 
flowering  condition.  The  myrtle-leaved  biga- 
rade has  a  very  dwarf  habit,  and  when  well 
cultivated  its  beauty  is  remarkable  in  the  con- 
temporaneous i4>peflirance  of  flruits  and  flowers; 
it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Ohina,  and  to 
be  there  used  instead  of  box  for  edgings  to  gar- 
den beds.  The  bizarre  bigarade  is  a  rin^ar 
Tariety  with  purplish  white  flowers,  and  difi'er- 
«iit  slu4>ed  and  difl'erent  flavored  fruits,  being 
of  that  class  of  freaks  or  sports  in  vegetation 
wbich  are  observable  in  other  plants,  and  which 
require  care  in  propagation  to  preserve  them. 
The  bergamot  orange  {C.  BergamiOy  Riaso)  is 
«  tree  rather  variable  in  its  appearance;  its 
branches  are  brittle;  its  leaves  are  oblong, 
dark  green  above,  but  paler  beneath ;  its  flow- 
ers small,  white,  very  sweet  smelling;  its  fruit 
pear-shaped,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  oil  cysts 
of  the  raid  concave,  pulp  subacid  and  very 
fragrant.  From  the  friiit  and  flowers  of  this 
species  is  procured  the  oil  of  bergamot;  the 
,rind  retains  its  perfhme  for  a  long  time  after  it 
huas  dried;  it  is  pressed  into  moulds  to  fbrm 


little  boxes  to  contain  sweetmeats  and  loaenges. 
A  variety  with  ribbed  fhiit  having  a  broad 
scar  on  its  summit  is  the  meUarcM  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  its  flowers. — In  cultivation,  the 
common  sweet  orange  is  raised  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, layers,  grafts,  and  buds.  When  reared 
frt>m  the  seed,  usually  many  years  are  requisite 
to  bring  it  into  bearing,  thonsh  cramping  the 
roots  in  small  pots  bdo.  feedmg  highly  with 
manure  may  hasten  the  period  offndting.  The 
usual  mode  is  therefore  by  grafting  upon  seed- 
ling stocks;  and  the  bitter  orange,  being  a 
stronger  grower,  is  employed  to  graft  upon. 
The  lemon  tree  is  also  used,  and  the  slit  method 
of  grafting  pursued  with  success.  Well  devel- 
oped axillary  buds  inserted  in  young  seedlings, 
whenever  their  bark  readily  peels,  do  equally 
well.  Planted  in  the  border  of  the  conserva- 
tory, the  orange  tree  flourishes,  but  the  usual 
mode  in  colder  countries  is  by  planting  it  in 
tubs  or  in  large  wooden  boxes.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Fl<M'ence  in  Italy,  the  Seville  or  bitter 
orange  does  wdl  in  the  open  air ;  and  trees  of 
it  in  the  gardens  are  resplendent  in  the  month 
of  January  for  their  green  leaves  and  golden 
fruits.  The  sweet  orange  trees,  however,  are 
not  exposed  to  the  trosL  but  are  artificially 
protected  in  various  ways  m  the  winter  months. 
The  usual  mode  of  growing  them  is  in  large 
earthen  pots,  which  are  preferable  to  tubs  or 
wooden  boxes;  and  the  branches  are  suffered 
to  roring  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  so  that 
the  form  of  each  plant  may  be  that  of  a  bush, 
which  is  more  beautiftil  as  well  as  natural. 
Loudon  informs  us  that  the  orange  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1596  and  grown  against 
walls,  and  for  many  years  bore  fruit.  In  that 
country  the  cultivation  of  both  the  orange  and 
the  lemon  has  been  suceessfbl  by  the  same 
process  revived,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  in  Paris  the  same  has  been  effected  by 
standard  trees  in  the  op^  air,  endosing  them 
with  double  glass  cases  about  the  month  of 
8^[>tember,  a^  covering  the  outer  lights  with 
mats  in  the  severest  weather.  After  the  wood 
has  perfectly  ripened,  continued  darkness  for  a 
considerable  period  does  not  seem  to  be  inluri- 
ous  to  the  tree.  The  beauty  of  orange  blos- 
soms, employed  in  making  up  winter  lK>uquets 
and  for  bridal  wreaths,  renders  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orange  tree  desirable,  especially  in 
the  northern  stipes,  and  the  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  there  contain  many  varieties. 
A  warm,  rich,  and  well  drained  soil  seems 
best  fitted  for  successful  growth,  and  upon 
these  the  perf^ime  and  juiciness  of  the  fhiit 
and  healthy  vigor  of  the  foliage  depend.  The 
kagest  supplies  of  oranges  in  commerce  come 
from  8.  Europe,  China,  the  Azores,  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  United  States  the  orange 
has  been  suocessfblly  cultivated  in  Florida;  and 
the  orange,  lemon,  and  Hme  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated &  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 
states,  while  the  bitter  sweet  orange  (C.  cul- 
garii^  Blaso)  is  completely  naturalized  in  some 
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parts  of  South  Florida.— The  unportation  of 
oranges  into  the  United  States  daring  the  year 
ending  Jane  80, 1859,  amounted  to  $644,688, 
of  which  $542,642  worth  were  from  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  rest  chiefly  fh>m  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Pacific  islands. 

ORANGE,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the 
United  States.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Vt,  hordering 
on  K  H.,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj  the 
Connecticut  riyer,  and  watered  hj  yarious 
small  streams ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  27,296.  It  has  an  uneyen  surface,  and 
towa^  the  K.  is  mountainous,  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Green  mountains  crossing  the  K  W. 
part;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  It  con- 
tains great  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  granite 
and  some  lead  ore.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  176,586  bushels  of  Inoian  com,  52,822  of 
wheat,  169,587  of  oats,  599,925  of  potatoes, 
70,549  tons  of  hay,  248,715  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
869,042  of  butter.  There  were  2  woollen  fac- 
tories, 2  founderies,  4  flour,  2  paper,  and  18 
saw  mills,  11  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices.  64 
churches,  and  9,212  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Uonnecticut  and  Passumpsio 
riyers  railroad  trayerses  the  eastern  margin, 
and  the  Vermont  central  crosses  the  S.  W. 
corner.  Capital,  Chelsea.  IL  A  S.  K  co.  of 
N.  Y.,  bordered  S.  W.  by  N.  J.  and  E.  by  the 
Hudson  riyer,  and  drained  by  the  Wallkill  and 
Shawangunk  riyers  ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  68,814.  The  Shawangunk  mountiuns 
cross  the  N.  W.  comer,  and  a  range  of  precip- 
itous bluffs,  haying  an  eleyation  of  from  1,000 
■  to  1,500  feet  and  known  as  the  highlands,  are 
toward  the  S.  E.  on  the  Hudson  riyer.  The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  chiefly  rolling  up- 
land. It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  grazing  and 
flne  dairy  produce,  nearly  half  the  improyed 
land  being  in  pasture.  The  productions  in  1855 
were  48,895  bushels  of  wheat,  857,490  of  In- 
dian com,  291,111  of  oats,  202,801  of  rye, 
128,551  of  potatoes,  108,211  tons  of  hay,  8,- 
285,587  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,660  of  cheese^ 
The  milk  sold  amounted  to  4,558,514  galls. 
There  were  4  cotton  &ctories.  8  paper  mills,  8 
woollen  factories,  21  saw  mills,  88  grist  mills, 
12  tanneries,  112  churches,  and  21,576  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  New  York  and 
Erie  rauroad  passes  through  the  county, 
Goshen,  one  of  the  capitals,  being  on  the  line, 
and  the  other  capital,  Newburg,  connected  with 
it  by  a  branch.  IIL  An  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  the  Rapidan  and  drained  by 
branches  of  the  North  Anna  riyer ;  area,  about 
250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,067,  of  whom 
5,921  were  slayes.  Its  surface  is  somewhat 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  121,825  bushds  of  wheat, 
267,140  of  Indian  com,  80,750  of  oats,  1,881 
tons  of  hay,  174,700  lbs.  of  tobacco,  21,509  of 
wool,  and  54,814  of  butter.  There  were  28 
grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  9  churches,  and  258  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  yalne  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,748,666,  showing  an  increase  of 


86  per  cent,  since  1860.  The  Onnge  and  Alo- 
an£*ia  nulroad  intersects  the  conntj,  pau 
through  the  capital,  Orange  Govt  Home.  I^ 
A  N.  CO.  of  K  0.,  waterei  by  the  b^  vatm 
of  the  Neuse  and  seteral  small  streams;  am, 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,055,  of 
whom  6,244  were  dayes.  It  has  an  imdiiutl^ 
sur&ce  and  fertile  soiL  The  prodnctioDi  ia 
1850  were  98,888  bushels  of  wheat,  469,068  of 
Indian  com,  106,840  of  oats,  2,805  balei  d 
cotton,  and  194,276  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Tbm 
were  6  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  4  tanneriei)! 
newspaper  offices,  29  churches,  and  4,220  pe- 
pils  attending  public  schools.  The  North  Cffo> 
una  railroad  intersects  the  coonty,  paamg 
through  the  capital,  ffillsborongfa.  Y.  A  eoh 
tral  CO.  of  the  penmsula  of  Fla.,  bonoded  E. 
by  the  St.  John^s  riyer;  area  estimated  M 
2,000  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1850  fonce  which  itk 
been  reduced  by  the  formation  of  other  qoib- 
ties),  466,  of  whom  226  were  sUves.  It  Last 
leyel  surface  coyerod  with  exteIl8iTepiseib^ 
ests  and  sayannas,  with  many  small  lakes  ni 
•wamps  interspersed.  Capital,  MelloiiTQe. 
YI.  A  S.  R  CO.  of  Texas,  separated  from  Ixm 
ana  on  the  E.  by  the  Sabine  riyer,  and  hovM 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Nechea,  which  meeti  tk 
former  at  Sabine  lake  on  the  S.  £.  cona;  ana, 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858. 1,277,  of  whom  M 
were  slayes.  It  has  a  nearly  ley  el  sarfiu»,  iM 
half  of  which  is  coyered  by  a  heavy  grovft  of 
timber,  principally  pine  and  cypress,  and  a  ^ 
tion  is  wet  land  weli  adapted  to  the  eohiTatki 
of  rice.  Stock  is  raised  for  the  New  Orta 
market,  and  there  is  some  trade  with  Gah» 
ton.  Capital,  Madison.  YH  A  a  oo.  of  H 
dndned  by  Patoka  and  Lost  rifera  aod  8dt 
creek;  area  estimated  at  400  sq.  dl;  pop.k 
1860,12,000.  Its6ur£M)eishmyi]itiMS.0l 
undulating  toward  the  K.,  andtiMsoOiigB' 
erally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  we 
46,941  bushels  of  wheat,  484,165  of  hSi^ 
com,  96.849  of  oats,  2,298  tons  of  hay,  0^ 
88,761  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  14  grist  nft 
2  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  25  churches,  and  liS^ 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Otpital,]wL 
ORANGE,  PmNCTPAUTT  of,  fonneriyaafe- 
dependent  seigniory,  12  m.  in  length  brdB 
breadth,  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  nowbditf^ 
the  department  of  Vauduse.  Itsorisiniatnrtd 
back  to  the  9th  century,  and  it  was  heMfewj* 
cession  by  4  houses:  1,  that  of  Giraadkid- 
hemar,  which  became  extinct  in  llTiaadi 
member  of  which,  Count  Raimbanlt  (BIibw* 

a,  figures  among  the  heroes  of  Tasao'i'^w*- 
)m  Deliyered  f  2,  that  of  Banx  (1185-lW; 
8,  that  of  OhMons,  which  ended  in  IMO™ 
the  celebrated  Philibert,  one  of  tiie  grert» 
warriors  of  the  age;  4>  that  <^  Nissai-wDj- 
burg,  which  acquired  fhll  potsearion  in  Ig^ 
and  kept  it  until  the  death  of  IHOiam  UL, 
king  of  England,  without  issue  (1708).  v[ 
competitors  claimed  the  raeant  eatalejtwfr 
eric  L  of  Prussia  and  Prince  John  w©J 
Priso  of  Nassau-Dietx  behig  the  foremost  M 
of  the  seyeral  pretenders  assumed  the  title  a 
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prinoe  isi  Orange:  but  alUr  a protraoied  oon- 
taat  the  prind^ilitj  was  cedea  to  France  bj 
the  treaty  of  Utreoht,  and  has  sinoe  been  a 
part  of  that  ooontry.  The  princes  of  Nassan- 
IHeta  neverthelees  were  allowed  to  stjle  tbem- 
aelvea  princes  of  Orange,  and  since  their  aoces- 
iion  to  the  throne  of  Holland  that  title  Is  given 
to  the  heir  i^parent  to  the  crown. 

ORANGE,  jLlxtsigi  of.    See  Mattbiob. 

ORANGE  RTVER  Rbfubuo.    See  Bona. 

ORANGEBURG,  a  central  district  of  8.  0., 
bounded  K  ^7J^^  Santee,  N.  E.  by  tiie  Oon- 
garee,  and  8.  W.  hj  the  South  Edisto,  and  in- 
tersected bj  the  North  Edisto ;  area,  1,488  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 28,682,  of  whom  15,884  were 
aUvea;  white  pop.  in  1859.  7,812.  It  has  a 
diTendfied  surface  and  a  soil  of  moderate  fer- 
tilitj.  Extensive  pine  forests  yield  large  quan- 
ti^  of  lumber  and  turpentine.  The  produo- 
tions  in  1850  were  10,024  bales  of  cotton, 
614,418  bushels  of  corn,  189,915  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 7,299  of  oats,  and  1,299,879  lbs.  of  nee. 
There  were  67  srist  mills,  87  saw  and  planing 
mills,  66  churches,  and  628  nupils  attendins 
public  schools.  The  South  Carolina  railroad 
eroesea  the  southern  comer  of  the  district,  and 
tiie  Columbia  branch  railroad  passes  through 
the  Mipital,  Orangeburg. 

ORANGEMEN,  a  secret  political  society  of 
the  Britidi  empire,  whose  official  designation 
in  its  own  records  is  ^*  The  Loral  Orange  Insti- 
tation."  It  is  composed  exdusively  of  Prot- 
estants, snd  its  professed  objects  are  to  support 
and  defend  the  reigning  kin^  or  aueen*of  Great 
Britain,  the  Protestant  religion,  tne  laws  of  the 
oountry,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  the  present  royal  family  so  long  as  it  remains 
Protestant  Th^  associate  also  in  honor  of 
King  William  UL,  prince  of  Oran^  whose 
name  they  bear,  **  as  supporters  of  his  glorious 
memory.''  Members  are  admitted  by  ballot. 
and  eadi  i^plicant  must  receive  at  least  {  of 
the  votes  cast.  Every  member  must  belong  to 
a  private  or  subordmate  lodge,  and  can  only  be 
amnitted  on  proof  that  he  is  a  Protestant  of 
known  loyalty  and  over  18  years  of  age.  Each 
^  member  on  admission  pays  an  entrance  fee, 
which  in  no  case  is  less  tnan  2«.  6i.  The  asso- 
ciation is  divided  into  five  orders  or  degrees, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  orange,  and  the  fifth 
and  highest  the  scarlet  degree.  No  one  is  eli- 
gible to  the  highest  till  he  has  been  a  member 
»>r  12  mcmths.  The  officers  of  the  lod^  must 
be  of  the  scarlet  degree,  and  conslBt  of  a  mas- 
ter, deputy  master,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  5 
eommittee  men,  who  hold  office  for  one  year. 
Meetings  are  commonly  held  once  a  month ; 
the  lodge  is  opened  by  prayer,  after  which  a 
portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  which  is  followed 
by  the  transaction  of  bu^ess,  such  as  the  bal- 
lsing for  candidates,  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  consideration  of  communications,  the 
lodge  closing  with  a  prayer.  Any  member 
manning  a  Roman  Catholic  must  be  forthwith 
•spelled.  Three  or  more  subordinate  lodges 
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constitute  a  district  lodge,  of  which  the  officers 
are  a  district  master,  district  deputy  master. 
ke,y  bearing  the  same  titles  as  the  officers  of 
the  lower  lodges  with  the  prefix  of  '^  district* 
The  district  lodge  meets  4  times  in  a  year,  and 
exercises  a  species  of  supervision  over  the  lower 
lodges,  which  make  regular  reports  to  it.  Next 
above  the  district  lodges  are  tne  county  grand 
lodges,  whose  officers,  fh>m  grand  master  to 
grand  committee,  bear  the  tiUes  already  enu- 
merated with  the  prefix  of  ^*  grand,**  and  are 
elected  by  the  officers  of  the  dktrict  lodges  in 
the  county.  The  county  grand  lodge  meets 
twice  a  year.  Finally  there  is  in  eadi  of  ^e 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  in  Wales, 
and  in  tne  principal  colonies,  a  grand  lodffe, 
which  meets  twice  a  year,  and  consists  of  &e 
above  mentioned  ** grand*'  officers,  and  of  a 
grand  committee  elected  by  the  officers  of  the 
county  grand  lodges.  There  is  also  an  im- 
perial grand  lodge,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
grand  master  of  the  empire,  ^*  who  is  its  chief 
and  supreme  head.  His  office  is  permanent  and 
uncontrolled,  being  confided  wholly  to  tiie  loy- 
alty and  integrity  of  that  Orauffeman  who  shall 
be  worthy  of  so  high  a  trust"  The  imperial 
grand  lodge  meets  once  a  year,  and  is  composed 
of  the  grand  officers  of  the  grand  lodges  of 
the  kingdoms  which  compose  the  empire.  A 
collatem  order  called  the  **  Grand  Black  Order 
of  Orangemen,**  or  *^  Roval  Black  Knights  of 
the  Camp  of  Israel,*'  ensts  within,  but  sepa- 
rate from,  the  Orange  institution,  to  which  no 
person  is  admitted  who  has  not  taken  the 
niffher  degrees  of  the  exterior  society,  or. 
either  of  whose  parents  is  or  has  been  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  lio  one  can  be  a  member  who 
does  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  holy  Trinity. 
It  is  orgtfiixed,  like  the  Orange  institution,  into 
grand  lodges,  county,  district  and  subordinate 
lodges,  whichj  however,  are  called  chapters 
and  preceptones.  and  the  individual  members 
bear  the  title  of  knights. — ^The  Oranse  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  the  north  of  Lreland  in 
1795,  ostensibly  to  counteract  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic secret  associations  called  "  tiie  defenders** 
or  '*  ribbon  men.*'  These  two  opposite  associa- 
tions were  soon  involved  in  fierce  nostility  with 
each  other ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  peasantry 
of  the  country  belonffed  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  associations,  all  the  inhabitants  were  in 
some  districts  arrayed  under  opposite  banners, 
and  were  always  ready  for  mutual  confiict 
"Whenever  the  opposite  Actions  met  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  insults  were  exchanged  and 
riots  often  ensued.  The  law  was  powerless 
against  them,  because  witnesses  were  mtimidat- 
ed.  and  iurymen  sometimes  reftised  to  convict 
culprits  belonging  to  their  own  order.  In  1828 
immense  assemblages  of  the  Orangemen  and  €i 
the  **  Catholic  association**  were  nthered  tu- 
multuously  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  some  places.  In  the  following 
year  the  celebration  by  the  Orangemen  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  battie  of  the  Boyne,  July 
12,  led  to  bloody  conflicta  in  the  counties  m 
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Cnare,  Artnagh,  and  Ferftifliia^  in  wbidi  ooq-> 
rideraUe  numbers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  interposition  of  the  military  with  difficultj 
auppreaaed  these  distorbanoes.  In  1885  a  par- 
liamentary investigation  was  ordered,  which 
lad  to  the  detection  of  Orange  lodges  in  84  re- 
giments of  tiie  army;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  imperial  grand  master,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  compeUed  to  dissolve  the  in- 
stitution in  Ireland.  It  was  ^however  revived 
in  1845,  and  is  stiU  extensivdy  diffhsed  in  the 
British  islands,  thou^  its  processions  are  there 
forbidden  by  law.  ft  was  introduced  into  Brit- 
ish America  in  1829,  and  in  1861  it  had  1,200 
lodges  and  about  150,000  members.  Its  pro- 
oesmons  there  are  not  illegal,  and  its  political 
influence  is  very  great.  Much  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  in  1860  to  compel 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  progress  throuj^ 
the  provinces  to  recognise  the  order  and  to 
pass  under  its  arches  and  banners,  a  recognition 
steadfastly  reftised  by  the  prince  and  his  suite. 
ORANG-OUTANG  (pitheeus,  Geoffr.,  or  H- 
HHO,  limu  and  dig.),  the  common  name  of  the 
large  tailless  anthropoid  apes  of  8.  £.  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Some 
detttls  have  been  given  regarding  the  orangs 
under  Apb  and  Ohdipakzsb  ;  and  students  de- 
rirous  of  pursmng  the  subject  extensively  are 
referred  to  tlie  papers  of  Pro£  Owen  in  the 
*' Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Sooie^  of 
London''  (vols.  L  to  iv.,  1885-^56).  and  of  Prot 
Duvemoy  inr  the  ArehMa  du  mtuium  tPhittoif^ 
fuUurtUe  (voL  viiL,  Paris,  1855).  The  orang 
usually  seen  in  menaoeries  is  the  P.  9atyru$ 
(Geoffi-.),  of  which  the  adult  has  been  de^ 
scribed  as  the  P.  TTtfrm^ii,  the  pongo  of  authors 
and  the  mim  of  the  natives  of  Borneo.  The 
pongo  or  adult  orang  is  more  powerful  and  less 
anthropoid  tlian  the  chimpanzee  (firoglodfftei 
mgtr.  Geoffir.} ;  it  represents  in  Ana  the  gorilla 
of  Africa,  ana  varies  in  height  ftom  5  to  Tfeet 
The  forehead  is  contracted,  sloping  directly 
backward,  with  no  prelecting  superciliary  ridg- 
es; the  oodput  is  flattened,  the  canines  large. 
Jaws  poweinl,  zygomatic  arches  strong  and 
expanded,  and  cranial  ridges  largely  developed ; 
the  crown  is  less  flat  than  in  the  chimpanxee ; 
the  brain  cavity  of  the  adult  is  very  little 
larser  than  at  the  period  of  the  flrst  permanent 
molars^  the  greater  size  of  the  cranium  depend- 
ing on  a  thickening  of  the  walls  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  temporal  ridges ;  the  latter 
commence  at  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  pass  upward,  inward, 
and  backward  to  meet  at  the  Junction  of  the 
sagittal  and  ccrcmal  sutures,  the  two  including 
a  smooth  triangnlar  portion  of  the  fit>ntal; 
the  interparietal  crest  is  about  \  inch  hi^  as 
In  the  large  caniivora,  dividing  at  the  vertex, 
and  passbur  behind  the  lambdoidal  suture  to 
the  mastoid  ridge,  and  a  rough  prominence 
continues  from  ti^e  point  of  divarication  half 
way  down  the  ocdput.  As  compared  with  the 
ehimpanzee,  it  comes  nearer  man  in  the  small 
portion  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  which 


reaches  the  parietal,  aeparatiag  thsfeoiftilJtai 
the  temporal,  thongh  this  chsniiw  does  sot 
hold  good  in  all  races  of  men  nor  slwsyi  ii 
tiie  orang ;  the  occipital  foramen  is  fivthcr 
back,  and  its  C(Hidyles  are  nearer  togetfierii 
front,  with  double  anteri<»  condjbidfbnaiii; 
from  the  greater  development  of  the  wam^ 
the  incisive  foramina  are  fother  baok;  thtia* 
termaxillary  sutures  are  not  obliterated imtifti 
permanent  teeth  are  almost  fully  developed;  fti 
dng^  nasal  bone  is  flat,  with  no  ^tjeetioak- 
^ond  the  nasal  processesof  the  upper  jaw;  tU 
mter-orbital  space  is  relatively  nsirower;  Ae 
upper  jaw  has  8  infra-orbital  foramina  kiteid 
of  one,  and  is  larger;  theindsonpngeotDon 
obliqudy  forward ;  there  is  a  greater  heis^tiid 
breadth  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  ifidgral- 
er  depth  of  symphysia.  The  teeth  sre insBa* 
ber  the  same  as  in  man,  the  ohimpeMfe,iii 
gorilla,  the  incisors  and  canines  e^eiasQjbng 
relatively  larger.  The  ^inous  prooeeiei  d^ 
cervical  vertebrso  are  simple  ana  veryko^  tr 
the  muscular  attachments  rendered  oeMwy 
by  the  backward  position  of  the  oedpital  !»- 
ramen,  the  great  aerelopment  and  weij^  of 
the  &oe,  and  the  mneniJl  antttior  iaolaito 
of  the  vertebra  themselves;  the  ^a^^  t^ 
unm  has  one  general  curve  behiid  froa  tU 
atlas  to  the  beginning  of  the  saoram,  vkn 
tiiere  is  a  slight  curve  in  the  opposite  ^ledMi 
the  dorsals  are  12  as  in  man,  the  chiiyww 
having  18 ;  the  lumbur  are  4,  with  Mflrtv 
spines ;  the  saorum  consists  of  5  bonei^  mi  > 
longer,  narrows,  and  straighter  thaa  k  tin 
chimpanzee;  the  coccygeal  bone8areS,aiBl;f' 
losed  together  Imt  not  to  .the  sacnuL  Cfleta 
ning  the  comparison  witli  the  ohimpiaiiii  tM 
ilia  are  more  expanded  and  flatlei^  «a  ^ 
isohia  are  leas  extended  outward,  makng  ^ 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis  narrower ;  tlie  a^ 
pelvic  opening  is  nearly  a  pei^Kt  oval;  ft* 
chest  is  amide,  as  lioge  as  a  iBsn*s,^in» 
Terse  greater  than  the  antero-postenorlpiM' 
ter ;  the  ribs  are  narrower  aoa  }e»  Aa^^oM; 
the  sternum  short  and  wide,  conoweed,  m* 
the  first  Ixme,  of  a  double  series  of  7  or  8  ■■ 
bones,  always  distinguishable  in  thejoni^ 
mal,  but  not  in  the  chimpaniiee;  the  c]iiitii| 
very  little  curved;  the  soapuls  t"*^"* 
short  The  principal  difference  is  in  ti»n^ 
tive  length  of  the  upper  and  low^  ^''''^iui! 
arms  reach  to  the  heel;  in  the  fore  •™™'| 
is  greater  space  between  the  bonea,  owq| » 
the  outward  curve  of  the  radius;  theb«i»« 
the  hand  are  elongated,  those  of  the  vm 
dender  and  short  not  readiing  toti>e<ei« 
the  metacarpal  of  the  fore  finger;  pnw 
phalanges  curved  for  easier  P'^^^'^^fJ/^ 
climbing,  and  the  last  row  not  WTJjwadffJ 
wide  senritive  bulb  of  a  finger.  ™  "S 
baa  no  ligamentum  ietm^  ^ving  gi^^^^f^T* 
ity  and  less  solidity  to  the  motioos^tMg 
Joint,  usefW.  in  dimbing,  but  reatong  »• 
gait  on  the  ground  awkward  ai^  MSm]^ 
bones  of  the  leg  are  short,  with  f««**  1T 
between  themowing  to  the  inward  cnneoi » 
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tSiia;  tli^  fbot  is  tamed  more  inwBrd,  and  tlie 
08  ealois  does  not  project  so  far  baok^;  the 
phalanges  nraoh  elongated,  the  hind  thumb  not 
reaching  to  the  condyle  of  the  next  metatarsal^ 
reoembuig  a  hand  more  than  a  foot  The  su- 
tures are  obliterated  in  the  adults;  the  large 
eaKiines  of  these  anthropoid  apes  b^  no  rela- 
iaon  to  their  food,  beinff  used  principallj  as 
weapons  of  defence  agamst  the  larger  camiT- 
crwky  which  their  great  strength  enables  them 
to  cope  with ;  the  smaller  the  species  and  the 
ZDore  easily  concealed,  the  less  deyeloped  are 
tiie  canines.  The  ci^Nicity  of  the  adult  male 
orang  drall  is  26  cubic  inches,  of  the  female  24, 
oonfflderably  less  than  in  the  gorilla,  and  about 
the  same  as  in  the  chimpanzee ;  in  the  young, 
op  to  the  age  of  about  6  years,  the  facial 
angle  is  60"^ ;  the  extremities  preserve  the  pro- 
portions of  a  6  months*  human  foetus,  while  in 
the  chimpanzee  they  are  those  of  a  yearling 
infimt.  The  numerous  resemblances  to  the 
human  structure  which  have  served  as  argu- 
xnenta  for  progressive  animal  development  have 
always  been  ti^en  from  immature  specimens 
of  tii^e  anthropoid  apes,  in  which  the  fiacial 
an^e,  teeth,  shape  and  relative  size  of  cranium^ 
ttnome  human  proportions,  which  are  lost  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age;  the  docility  and 
gentleness  of  the  young  give  place  to  obstinacy 
mnd  ferddfyin  the  old,  as  the  cerebral  develop- 
ineni  becomes  relatively  less. — ^Ihe  Bomean 
pongo  has  long  loose  hair  of  a  deep  fhscous 
ecdor,  apnroa<£ing  in  some  parts  to  black,  the 
adi^  male  having  large  dermal  fiitty  protuber- 
smoee  over  the  cheek  Ixmes,  not  $)und  in  the 
Somatoanspedes;  the  younger  q>ecimen8,  both 
in  Borneo  aiid  Sumatrsi  are  more  ruddy  brown. 
In  the  immature  specimens,  which  are  the  best 
known,  the  head  is  pear-shaped,  expandingfrom 
the  chili  upward ;  the  eyes  close  together;  the 
eztemal  ears  small;  the  nose  confluent  with  the 
fisee,  wtth  no^nls  but  dightly  elevated;  mouth 
prqjieotiiig,  with  liurge  gape  and  very  narrow 
lipa;  the  abdomen  protuberant;  the  hair  cm 
the  fore  arm  reversed.  Thev  are  fond  of  low 
lilarahy  regions,  well  wooded,  their  whole  or* 
ganization  being  fitted  for  progreasion  on  trees ; 
they  seldom  move  &r  on  the  ground,  and  then 
on  all  fours  or  by  swin^^ng  the  body  awkward- 
ly forward  between  the  arms  supported  by  the 
bent  knuckles;  they  build  a  lund  of  nest  in 
trees,  where  they  speed  the  night,  leaving  it 
late  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  has  dispersed 
the  dew  and  thor<raghly  wanned  the  air;  they 
do  not  live  ia  society,  except  when  a  pair  have 
•  fiunily  in  charge;  the  food  consists  of  fruits^ 
feata,  tender  plants,  leaves,  and  shoots,  and  is 
eirtirely  vegetable  in  a  state  of  nature^;  the 
natiYes  Bij  that  they  ^w^s  attack  and  are 
attacked  hy  the  crooodile  (O.  biporeatui).  In 
captivity  the  di^Kwition  is  mild  and  affeotioni^ 
and  the  depor&ient  grare  and  often  melan^r 
dboly ;  the  intelligence  and  powers  of  imitation 
are  considerabk;  and  they^et  to  be  Amd  of 
the  Tailed  food  of  man,  and  eQ>ecially  his 
driftks^  a^  ardent  spirits  and  coffee.    For  anec- 


dotes of  this  species  see  Jarre's  "  Katutalist's 
librarv,"  voL  L,  and  other  popular  works  on 
natural  history.  The  Sumatran  orang  has  been 
described  as  a  distinct  species,  as  P.  Abelii  or 
Ucolor  (Geoffr.) ;  it  is  of  large  size  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  color.  A  snuaJler  and  more 
anthropoid  species  in  Borneo  has  been  named 
P.  fncrio  by  Owen ;  it  is  about  4  feet  high,  and 
6i  between  the  ends  of  the  outstretdied  arms; 
the  ridges  of  the  skull  are  rudimentary,  pass- 
ing from  the  external  angle  of  the  frontal  bonci 
slightly  converging  but  not  meeting,  and  be- 
hind the  corouflu  suture  soon  subsiding  to  the 
level  of  the  skull ;  the  canines  are  smfuler,  and 
are  related  to  differences  in  the  cranium  men- 
tioned by  Owen  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society"  (vols,  ii  and  iv.,  1886-^66) ; 
it  may  be,  according  to  Owen,  a  now  perma- 
nent, though  dwarKd,  variety  of  P.  satyms. 
If  the  pongo  represents  the  gorilla  in  Asia,  the 
P.  morio  would  parallel  the  chimpanzee,  and 
the  P.  Ahelii  the  bald  nshiego  recently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu. 
.  ORATOHIO(Lat.^at<?rtuf?»,  a  small  chapel), 
a  sacred  musical  composition  consisting  of  airs, 
recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  ^^  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment  The  snl^t  is  gen*' 
erally  taken  frnmi  Scripture,  and  the  text,  which 
is  seldom  dramatic  in  form,  is  sung  and  recited 
without  action  or  any  of  the  adjuncts  of  theat- 
rical representation.  The  oratorio  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  species  of  musical  drama;  but 
many  of  the  most  noted  works  of  the  class  are 
in  no  sense  dramatic,  the  text  either  conveying 
a  simple  narrative,  or^eonusting  merely  of  de- 
tached passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances being  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  the 
^  Oreation'^  of  Haydn.  A  musical  drama  on  a 
sacred  sulijeot,  like  the  Maie  in  MgiUo  of  Bos* 
sini,  is  properly  an  opera.  The  term  has  also 
been  somewhat  looselv  applied  to  a  class  of 
compositions- not  strictly  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, of  which  Haydn^s  **  Seasons,'^  founded  on 
Thomson^s  poem,  affords  an  example.  The 
oratorio  was  derived  from  the  mystery  or  re- 
ligious tragedy  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  it 
presents  a  modified  form,  adiq^tea  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  churclu  Its  orl^  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  St  Philip  Neri,  who  in  1640 
founded  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in 
Bome  (whence  the  term  oratorio),  one  of  the 
otjects  of  which  was  to  deter  younff  people 
from  proflEUie  amusements  byrendenng  reli- 
gious services  as  attractive  as  possible.  "  For 
this  purpose  they  began  by  tne  introduction 
of  canticles,  and  spiritual  songs  and  choruses; 
and  afberwflod,  to  increase  the  attraction.  Scrips 
ture  songs  and  incidents  were  formed  into 
dramatic  poems,  written  in  dialogue^  and  set  to 
music  b^  the  best  comi>oser8  of  the  time.  These 
productions  were  recited  and  sung,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  instruments,  before  and  after 
the  serm<m ;  so  that  the  attention  of  the  con* 
gregation  was  thus  (it  was  presumed)  secured 
to  the  religious  instructions  of  the  preacher.^' 
(Qogarth^s  .^^Memeira  of  the  Opera,^*  vol.  i  p. 
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5.)  Oratorios,,  in  the  present  signification  of 
the  term,  were  not  however  produced  nntil 
abont  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Thej 
speedilj  became  popular  in,  Italj,  where  thej 
were  regularlj  performed  in  churches  during 
the  candval,  and  graduallj  became  a  receg- 
mxed  form  of  musical  oompodtion  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  subjects  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  b^ng  frequently  taken  from  the 
Utcs  of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.  In  (Germany 
they  hare  been  cnltiyated  by  eminent  composers 
from  Bach  down  to  Mendelssohn  and  Bpohr ; 
and  in  England  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
they  have  proved  perhaps  the  most  popular 
species  of  music  extant  In  the  latter  countir 
aJl  the  great  works  of  Handel,  the  most  emi- 
nent composer  of  oratorios,  including  "Sam- 
son," "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Saul,"  "Jephtha's 
Daughter,"  and  the  sublime  "Messiah,"  were 
origmally  produced.  In  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
music  has  been  fostered  by  sooiedes  of  lonff 
standing  and  repute,  like  the  "Handel  and 
Haydn  Society"  of  Boston  and  the  "Mendels- 
Bolm  Union"  of  New  York,  which  perform  the 
choice  works  of  the  composers  m>m  whom 
they  derive  their  titles.  In  Italy  oratorios  are 
still  performed  exclusively  in  churches;  but  in 
other  countries  they  are  frequently  ffiven  in  pub- 
lic halls,  concert  rooms,  and  even  in  theatres. 
OBATOBY,  the  art  of  public  speaking,  in- 
cluding the  two  departments  of  composition 
and  elocution,  the  former  aiming  at  a  peculiar 
style  cf(  rhetorical  excellence,  and  the  latter  at 
a  pleasing  and  effective  action  and  delivery* 
The  art  culminates  in  eloauence.  The  an- 
cient rhetori<»ans  distinguianed  eloquence  as 
either  demonstrative,  deUberative,  or  judicial. 
The  first  was  designed  to  offer  praise  or  blame 
with  reference  to  matters  of  the  present  time, 
and  included  Ameral  orations,  invectives,  pane- 
gyrics, inaugural  addresses,  &e,\  the  second 
exhorts  or  dissuades  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  includes  moral  lectures  and  all  in- 
structive oratory ;  the  third  relates  to  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  past  conduct,  and  includes 
all  pleading.  These  different  styles  were  often 
united  in  the  same  oradon.  Modem  eloquence 
has  been  distinguished  as  that  of  the  senate, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform.  Luther 
thus  mentions  the  "properties  and  virtues" 
requisite  for  a  ^ood  preacher :  "  First,  he  should 
teiMQh  systematically;  secondly,  he  should  have 
a  ready  wit;  thirdlv,  he  should  be  eloauent; 
fourthly,  he  should  nave  a  good  voice ;  nfthly, 
a  good  memory;  sixthly,  he  should  know  when 
to  make  an  end ;  seventhly,  he  should  make 
sure  of  his  doctrine ;  eighthly,  he  should  venture 
and  engage  body  and  blood,  wealth  and  honor 
in  the  word ;  ninthly,  he  should  suffer  himself 
to  be  mocked  and  jeered  of  every  one."  The 
eloquence  of  the  ancients,  and  eepedally  of  the 
Greeks,  is  usually  believed  to  have  greatly  ex- 
celled modem  oratory.  Of  the  10  Attic  ora- 
tors approved  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  near- 
ly all  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.    The  two 


greatest  of  these,  DemosUienes  and  Aduiu^ 
were  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  hto  iriiicb 
Attica  was  then  divided,  and  were  coosteDtlj 
oiq>osed  to  each  other.    The  fonner,  sooos- 
tomed  to  elaborate  preparation  b^  his  esriy  ef- 
forts to  overcome  natural  defioiencieif  nerv 
ventured  to  spetk  extemporaneoualy,  m  to 
trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  aadlis 
orations  are  therefore  modds  of  artiilie  nd 
effective  arran^ment.    XHongrsius,  contraitiK 
the  effect  of  his  i^eeohes  wi£h  thst  prodneed 
by  Isocrates,  says  that  the  latter  left  the  hctt^ 
er  in  a  contemplative  mood,  as  if  he  hid  baa 
listening  to  strains  of  the  finest  musie,  wlSk 
the  former  inspired  him  with  all  the  psMS 
incident  to  humanity,  and  with  an  agitstioDa 
fierce  as  that  which  raged  among  the  initiited 
during  the  celebration  of  the  myrtic  rites  of 
Cybele.    The  style  of  Demosthenes  ezMtiils 
few  attempts  at  philosophical  refleotion,  fer 
prominent  ornaments,  and  has  no  preteniiai 
to  wit  or  himior ;  and  yet,  says  Darid  HmM^ 
"  could  it  be  copied,  its  auccess  wooM  be  n- 
fallible  over  a  modem  assembly."   iEiolnaei 
excelled  in  improvised  or  extempore  ontocT; 
of  which  he  was  called  the  inventor.  AsMBf 
the  BomanS)  Oicero  and  Hortensius  wen  yn- 
eminent  as  orators,  the  style  of  the  Ibnuer 
lacking  the  rimplicity  of  the  Greek%  thoa^ 
less  fiorid  and  Asiatic  than  that  of  hii  riviL 
In  modem  times  the  best  examples  of  politkil 
oratory  have  been  given  in  Great  Britamiiidtbe 
United  States.    Mxrabean,  Ywgniaiid,  Ubb- 
tine,  Kossuth,  and  other  leaders  in  rerolatka- 
ary  epochs  have  alone  rivalled  the  clomei 
of  legislative  debates.    Few  of  the  speMoa  d 
the  dder  Pitt  have  betti  exactiy  reported,  bit 
enough  remains  to  show  that  they  hare  wdj 
been  surpassed  in  imjesty  and  e£foct   Bi 
power  of  extemporizing  was  the  rewtrdc^t 
severe  course  of  training  at  Oxford;  andififf 
entering  parliament  at  the  age  of  S6  ba  le- 
mainea  silent  fbr  nearly  a  year,  careftilfy  stag- 
ing the  character  of  the  house.    Ihron^ 
his  public  life,  amid  dcknees and  dsId, 6it- 
tained  the  passionate  eamj  whiob  P^"9t 
passages  in  his  addresses  wat  were  ahsoit  ir- 
resistible.   The  two  diBcusnons  in  whicb  to 
eloquence  was  chiefiy  displared  were  those  » 
lating  to  the  elections  of  WOkes  lo^J^ 
American  war.    The  younger  Pitt  wii  toad 
from  childhood  for  his  oratcwical  csreer;  m 
while  he  lacked  the  eameetneas  and  jrnd.  ia* 
ac^nation  of  his  &ther,  he  was  eSMht  ta 
his  grasp  of  intdlect,  mastery  of  deti]li>po*v 
of  oonteinptuous  sarcasm,  and  sooorov^ 
dation.    The  artless  and  vi^roas  spt&kmv 
Fox  rank  higher  as  speeimens  of  cn^ 
though  he  affirmed  that  a  q)eech  iriiicbnMi 
well  must  necessarily  have  been  a  bad  osi. 
He  attributed  hissncoessasadebatertosns^ 
olution,  which  he  formed  when  veiy  7^ 
toq>eakweIl'oriU  at  least  once  ev<>7?^ 
The  ftilure  of  Bufke  to  afibct  hb  hearers  fl» 
trates  the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  thit  tbi 
chief  excellence  of  oratoiy  oonsiitB  ia  aoooa 
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So  nngraoefal  and  frigid  was  his  maimer,  and 
80  nnskilAil  was  he  in  adapting  his  ideas  to 
the  capacities  or  hmnor  of  the  audience,  that 
be  obtained  the  nickname  of  ^*  the  dinner  bell,** 
because  his  rising  to  speak  was  the  signal  for 
the  audience  to  withdraw  to  dinner.  Tet  hb 
R>eeche8  remidn  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
that  class  of  literature.  The  speech  of  Sheridan 
in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Kastings  was  de- 
clared hj  Burke  *^  the  most  splendid  effort  of 
eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which 
there  was  any  record  or  tradition.*'  All  of 
Sheridan^s  speeches  cost  him  excessive  labor; 
even  bis  jokes  passed  through  successiye  edi- 
tions on  p^>er,  and  were  subjected  to  long  re- 
vision  and  condensation,  and  then  kept  in 
readiness  for  a  fitting  occasion.  Before  his 
greatest  efforts,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire 
into  the  country  and  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  study.  He  not  only  elaborated  his  speeches 
to  the  minutest  detaik,  but  fo^  the  most  part 
cK>mmitted  them  accurately  to  memory.  £r- 
flidne,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  and  soldier, 
achieved  sudden  eminence  as  an  adyocate ;  but 
his  success  was  the  result  of  long  continued 
preparation  in  debating  clubs.  Canning,  the 
most  eminent  of  later  British  orators,  is  re- 
markable for  practising  skilfhl  appeals  to  the 
imagination  in  many  beautiful  and  poetical 
pictures.  His  ingenuity  in  debating  a  delicate 
and  hazardous  question  was  displayed  in  his 
argument  against  parliamentary  reform  at  the 
election  dinner  at  Liverpool  in  1818,  In  his 
speeches  on  the  Cathobo  question,  and  on  the 
projected  invasion  of  Portug^  by  Spain  in 
1826.  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  the  most  remarkable  of  bving  British 
orators. — ^In  America,  the  statesmen  who  have 
been  most  reputed  for  eloquence  are  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Olay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Edward  Everett.  The 
interests  of  citizenship  under  a  popular  gov- 
ernment have  made  public  speaking  more 
common  and  animated  in  America  than  it  has 
been  periiaps  since  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Kome. — ^In  the  early  church  the  most 
brilliant  preacher  was  Ohrysostom,  who  had 
^ligentiy  studied  the  Greek  orators.  His 
bomilies,  though  scmietimes  displaying  gor- 
geous inoagery,  were  eminentiy  practical,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  simple  denunciations  of  vice 
and  conunendations  of  virtue.  Sermons  were 
then  rarely  read  from  manuscript,  but  were 
more  frequentiy  committed  to  memory.  Ohry- 
sostom states  that  his  subject  was  often  sug- 
fin^Bted  to  him  while  on  his  way  to  the  church. 
Clapping,  shouting,  and  waving  of  kerchieft, 
as  tokens  of  applause,  were  then  usual  in 
churches.  The  finest  examples  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence have  probably  been  presented  by  the 
French  preacners  Bossuet,  ^urdaloue,  and 
Kaasillon.  This  department  of  oratory  de- 
clined during  the  18th  century,  but  has  been 
revived  with  eminent  success  bv  Lacordaire, 
and  Ravignan.  In  Enffland,  Whitefidd,  Ohal- 
mers,  and  Robert  Hail  have  been  most  re- 


markable for  power  in  the  pulpit  White- 
field  excited  the  highest  interest  not  only  of 
common  people,  but  of  court  beauties  and  of 
free-thinkers  like  Ohesterfield,  BolingbrokCy 
and  Hume.  Hume  said  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  walk  20  miles  to  hear  hini;  and 
so  cool  and  calculating  a  person  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  prompted  by  one  of  his  charity  ser- 
monsj  against  his  predetermination,  to  give 
an  his  coin.  He  is  stated  to  have  taken  les- 
sons of  Garrick,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ef- 
fect was  chiefly  due  to  his  manner.  His  rep- 
utation would  have  been  greater  had  he  left 
BO  published  sermons.  Dr.  Ohalmers  be- 
stowed the  severest  labor  upon  his  sermons. 
Eschewing  all  ornaments  of  style,  preserving 
his  broad  provincial  pronunciation,  advancing 
gradually  from  a  solemn  and  drawling  tone, 
it  was  only  when  near  the  dose  that  he  rose 
to  the  full  power  of  his  eloquence.  His  power 
in  passages  is  likened  by  those  who  heard  him 
to  that  of  a  tempest;  and  on  concluding  there 
is  said  to  have  been  invariably  a  deep  sigh  or 
gasp  for  breath  audible  through  the  entire  audi- 
ence. Bobert  Hall  never  delivered  his  sermons 
from  manuscript,  but  either  committed  them 
to  memory,  or  preached  extemporaneously. 
His  voice  was  weak  and  shrill,  ana  he  made  it 
intense  and  effective  by  speakinff  rapidly.  His* 
published  sermons  have  high  literarr  merit. 
— See  Maury,  JSssai  tur  VUoquenee  de  la  ehaire 
(Paris,  1810),  and  Hunt,  <' Philosophy  of  Voice 
and  Speech^' (London,  1859). 
ORATORY,  Pbiests  of  the.    See  Pbosts 

OF  THE  ObATOBT. 

ORBIGNY,  Alcedb  d\  a  French  naturalist, 
bom  in  Coueron,  Loire-Inf<§rieure,  in  1802, 
died  in  Paris,  June  80, 1857.  He  was  educated 
at  La  Rochelle,  and  in  1824  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  by  a  paper  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  wmch  he  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  many  creatures  not  pre- 
viously observed.  In  1826  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  South  America,  which  he  ex- 
plored for  8  years,  from  Brazil  and  Peru  to 
l^atagonia.  He  collected  many  valuable  his- 
torical MSS.,  86  vocabularies  of  American  lan- 
guages, 7,000  species  of  animals,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whicn  were  entirely  new,  ana  2,500 
species  of  plants.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions and  labors  were  given  to  the  public  in  his 
Voyage  darn  VAmMque  du  Sud  (7  vols.  4to., 
1885-'52),  whidb  was  printed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ministry  of  pubHo  instruction.  He 
also  published  many  other  important  works  on 
natural  history  and  on  palieontology,  to  whioh 
his  later  years  were  particularly  devoted,  and 
on  which  he  lectured  m  the  museum  of  natural 
history  from  1886  to  1858. 

ORC  AGKA,  or  Osoagna  (Andbba  ni  Oioks), 
an  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bom 
in  Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, died  in  1875  or  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  goldsmith  named  Clone, 
and  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of 
L'Archagnuolo  (the  ardumgel),  which  was  con- 
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tracted  into  Oroagna.  He  learned  design  under 
the  taitionof  his  father,  and  was  instnicted  in 
painting  by  an  elder  brother,  Bernardo,  who 
was  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and  in  concert  with 
whom  he  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Strozzi  chapel  in  the  chnrch  of  Sta.  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence.  His  most  memorable  pro- 
ductions in  this  art,  howev^er,  are  the  series  on 
tiie  north  wall  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
executed  probably  about  1835,  representing 
the  "Triumph  of  Death,"  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment," and  "  Hell."  These  works  have  been 
greatly  iigured  by  time  and  neglect  They 
were  profoundly  studied  by  succeeding  paint- 
ers, and  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  borrowed 
largely  from  the  attitudes  and  arrangements 
of  Orcagna.  As  a  sculptor  and  architect  Or^ 
cagna   attfuned,   according   to   Yasari,  even 

greater  eminence  than  as  a  painter.  One  of 
is  most  celebrated  productions  was  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  San 
Michele  at  Florence,  a  pyramidal  altar  of  white 
marble  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures, 
one  of  which  represents  the  artist  himself^ 
and  is  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date, 
1869.  The  church  itself  was  also  built  from 
his  desinis  ;•  but  his  masterpiece  in  architecture 
was  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Granduca 
in  Florence,  of  which  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  could  produce  nothing  superior. 

OROEffiSTRA  (Qr.  op)m<rrpa\  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  tne  chorus  per- 
formed its  dances  and  evolutions.  It  was  circu<^ 
lar  in  shape,  except  that  a  segment  was  appro- 
priated to  the  stage,  extended  in  front  of  the 
spectators,  and  was  surrounded  by  steps.  In 
modem  theatres  the  orchestra  is  the  space 
between  the  audience  and  the  stage  allotted  to 
the  musicians;  and  in  concert  rooms  it  is  a 
raised  platform  occupied  by  both  vocal  and  in* 
strumental  performers.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  the  instrumental 
performers  in  theatres  were  placed  in  a  box  on 
the  side  of  the  stage  and  out-  of  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience;  but  t^eir  present 
position,  both  in  respect  of  acoustic  efiksts  and 
of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  the  singers 
to  have  m  view  the  conductor,  is  considered 
superior. — ^The  term  is  more  commonly  applied 

gerhaps  to  a  body  of  instrumental  performers 
I  which  the  violin  fiEunily  predominates.  A 
body  of  musicians  using  nrincipally  wind  instru- 
ments is  popularly  callea  a  band.  The  earliest 
exaniple  of  the  composition  of  an  orchestra 
is  afforded  by  Monteverde^s  opera  of  OrfeOy 
performed  in  1604^  in  which  20  instruments 
of  the  violin  species  and  13  wind  instruments 
are  employed,  chiefly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
although  they  were  not  all  played  at  the  same 
time.  Subsecmently  the  stringed  instruments 
were  increased  in  orchestras  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  kinds,  and  the  works  of 
Oavalli,  Oarissimi,  and  Lully  are  written  princi- 
pally fbr  violins,  violas  of  different  degrees  of 
power,  base  viols,  and  double  base  viols.  Lully 
sometimes  employed  flutes,  bassoons,  andjtrom- 


bones ;  but  it  was  not  until  afUr  the  time  o! 
Haydn's  later  works  that  the  wind  iostmrneat^ 
whether  of  brass  or  wood,  began  to  be  recog* 
nized  as  an  important  and  indeed  an  iodispefi* 
sable  part  of  the  orchestra.  At  the  present  d&j 
they  are  used  with  splendid  efiect  in  militiiy 
bands,  and  in  the  works  of  some  composers 
encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the  stringed  instro- 
ments,  which  should  always  be  made  the  oentn 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  point  aroimd  vhkib 
all  the  rest  revolve.  The  smallest  Dnml)erQf 
performers  in  a  grand  orchestra  is  esdmated  it 
60,  and  the  hall  wherein  they  plaj  abooM  In 
of  moderate  size ;  but  for  the  greatest  efiecti 
80  and  upward  must  be  employed.  ¥.  F^ 
gives  the  following  proportions  for  on  ordustn 
and  chorus  of  856  performers^  bedde  an  orga 
of  firstrate  power: 


First  TtollDS..  80 

Second  doi....  SO 

VioUs S5 

Violoncellos..  80 

Doable  iMMft.  90 


fNil 

Sopmo 9 

Alto..._..  • 

Te»» • 

Base # 

I 


Wind  and  pul' 
mtOe. 

Flmtes 4 

Oboes. 4 

ClarioDet»....  4 

Bassoons 8 

Horns 6 

Tnunpets  ....  % 

TromDooce...  8 

Bogles 6 

Borpents S 

Drams  end 

ejmlMik....  & 


ORCHIL.    SeeAnomi.. 

OROHIS,  the  ancient  name  of  an  eodo^ 
nous;,  gynandrous  plant,  with  showy  flow»iffii 
tuberous  roots,  found  in  various  portioDs  of  j& 
world,  but  ^aringly  represented  in  tlie  Uiik«d 
States*  It  belongs  to  ihe  natural  order  of  tk 
orehidacea,  which  comprises  manj  specitt^d 
herbaceous,  and  disdngoished  by  tiior  irr^ 
nlar  blossoms,  exhibiting  singular  appevsDcei 
and  grotesque  forms.  Tbe  several  pvisy  t^ 
flower  of  orehidaeea  are:  1,  the  periaBtb,()f 
6  divisions,  the  8  outer  being  sepau  sad  tibel 
inner  petids,  of  which  the  upper  is  fartoAd 
with  an  appendage  called  thelip;  S,tbeeoI> 
nmn,  which  is  usuaUy  composed  of  a  M> 
stamen  growing  into  and  nnitmg  with  titei^ 
and  bearing  a  2-celled  anther;  3,  &eov«Ti 
which  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  tnbe  rftie 
calyx,  and  is  often  so  twisted  when  the  iww 
is  about  to  expand  that  its  b&ck  with  tiie  m 
envelopes  is  turned  tp  the  fh>nt ;  4,  the  M,  i 
l-celled,  3-va!ved  pod,  filled  with  reiy  fe» 
chaffy  seeds.  In  the  orchis,  the  flower  ii  A- 
gent;  the  s^als  and  petals  nearlj eqiuli *^ 
of  them,  or  all  but  the  2  lower  sepals,  cobi^ 
ing  upward  and  arching  over  the  cdmnfl;  »• 
lip  turned  downward,  coalescing  with  ^*5** 
of  the  column,  and  spiirred  at  the  base  w^ 
neath;  the  anther  cells  2,  contiguous  and  pc^ 
allel ;  ttie  pollinia  or  pollen  masses  S,  «J* 
oealed  in  the  hood  of  the  style.  EadBw^ 
dividon  of  the  genus  is  into  andronMi  t» 
herorehit.  Of  the  European  species  of  the  fc^ 
mer  we  have  t^e  ^rchu  nuueula  of  linn*'^ 
which  grows  in  meadows,  and  has  oUong,  bd- 
divided  roots,  spotted  leaves,  floirws  naV» 
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borne  on  a  loose  spike,  sepals  reileied,  lip  8- 
lobed,  the  intermediate  lobe  emarginate,  spnr 
blunt,  horizontal;  another  is  the  spotted  or- 
ohis  {0,  mdculata^  Linn.),  with  palmate  roots, 
q>otted  leaves,  a  conical  flower  spike,  recurved 
sepals,  an  acutely  8-lobed  lip,  and  a  slender 
pendulous  spur.  Of  the  latt^  division,  heror- 
ehii^  may  be  cited  the  helmet  orchis  (0.  tnario^ 
Linn.),  growing  on  dry  hillsides,  with  globose 
roots,  divisions  of  the  nerianth  obtuse,  conniv- 
ing into  the  form  of  a  helmet,  lip  large  with  8 
o^iiuse  lobes,  spur  obtuse,  c^iiindricai,  ascend- 
ing^ or  horizontaL — Other  allied  genera  bear 
the  name  of  orchis,  of  which  the  J>ee  orchis 
(ophry$  ap\fera^  Linn.)  is  a  plant  a  foot  high 
with  a  few  large  and  rather  distant  flowers  on 
the  spike ;  the  sepals  are  whitish  tinged  with 
pniple,  the  lip  velvetty,  brown  variegated 
with  yellow ;  it  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain^ 
on  chalky  calcareous  soils,  and  very  hand- 
aome,  as  well  as  singularly  curious.  The  fly 
orchis  (0.  muse{/2Ta,  Linn.)  is  a  more  slender 
plant  with  purplish  flowers,  the  sepals  green^ 
the  petals  narrow,  the  lipof  a  purplish  brown 
and  peculiar  in  shape.  The  spider  orchis  (0. 
araneiferOf  lann.)  has  greenish  flowers,  with  a 
hairy  dark  brown  lip,  covered  with  pale  or 
yellowish  lines.  In  these  and  similar  species 
the  shape  of  the  lip  combined  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  floral  organs  ^ves  rise  toihe  trivial 
names,  which  convey  the  appearance  that  each 
flower  presents.  These  several  kinds  are  not  un- 
common in  Europe. — ^The  showy  orchis  (&rehu 
ttpectdbiluy  Linn.)  appears*  in  May  on  the  hills 
where  there  are  rich  woodlands,  from  north- 
em  New  Engbuid  to  Kentucky ;  it  is  a  conspic- 
uous little  plant,  whose  roots  consist  of  thick 
fleshy  fibres,  its  leaves  2,  ovate,  shining,  its 
flower  stem  5-angled,  with  a  few  flowers  hav- 
ing pinkish-puride  sepals  and  petals  all  arched 
or  vaulted,  and  an  ovate,  undivided  white  lip. 
Other  North  American  orchises  are  arranged 
under  different  genera  established  on  account 
of  some  particular  and  diverse  structure  of  the 
flower.  Thus  in  gymnadenia  of  Robert  Brown, 
the  glands  upon  me  stigma,  which  are  covered 
in  cTchU^  are  bare,  naked  or  exposed,  as  seen 
In  theS-toothed  orchis  (6^.  triderAUa,  lindley), 
a  amall,  slender-stemmed  plant,  with  fleshy, 
flbroQs  roots,  a  single,  oblong,  obtuse  leaf^ 
spike  of  6  to  12  flowers,  small  flowers  of  a 
jeUowish  color,  seen  in  wet  woods  of  the  north- 
em  states ;  and  in  G.fiaxia  (Lind.),  with  an  ob- 
long, cylindrical  spike  densely  covered  with 
orange  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  July  in 
the  wet  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  at  tiie  south.  The  genus  pUUatUhera  of 
Bichard  is  founded  upon  the  2  naked  glands 
being  widely  separated  and  the  anther  cells 
diverging  below.  In  this,  of  the  species  bear- 
ing a  single  leaf  only,  we  have  the  dwarf 
orohis  (P,  obttuatc^  lind.),  with  an  obovate, 
obtaae  leaf,  a  ^ike  loosely  set  with  6  to  10 
flovrers,  the  upper  sepal  of  the  flower  broad 
and  rounded,  the  petals  bluntly  triangular,  the 
lip  linear,  entire,  bearing  2  small  tuberdes  at 


base,  and  the  spur  curved.    It  is  to  be  sou^^ 
for  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  on  high  mountains 
from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Lake  Superior. 
Of  the  species  having  a  2-leaved  scape  may  be 
mentioned  the  large,  round-leaved  orchis  (P. 
orldeulata^  lind.),  with  very  largef  orbicular 
leaves,  which  are  spread  flat  upon  the  ground, 
the  flowers  spreading,  greenish  white  in  a  loose 
raceme.  It  is  a  conspicuous  plant  in  rich  wood- 
lands fr^m  New  lUiKland  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward  along  the  Alleghanies.    The  north- 
em  white  orchis  (P.  dilataia^  lind.)  represents 
a  section  of  these  plants  which  have  lea^ 
stems ;  it  bears  a  wand-like  spike  of  whitish 
flowers  with  linear,  lanceolate  petals.    It  is 
common  at  the  northward  in  cold  peat  bogs, 
blossoming  in  June  and  July.    There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  with  leafy  stems,  such  as  the 
vellow  fringed  orchis  (P.  eiliarUy  Lind.),  hav- 
ing a  short  spike  of  showr  flowers  of  a  bright ' 
orange  yellow,  the  petals  linear,  fringed  at  the 
apex,  the  lip  oblong  and  fbmiahed  with  a  very 
long  and  capillary  fringe ;  it  is  common  at  the 
south,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August   In  the 
peat  meadows  at  the  north  is  found  the  ex- 
quisite white  fringed  orohis  (P.  hlepharigloU 
tUy  lind.),  with  pure  white  flowers,  the  petals 
apatulate,  slightly  cut  or  toothed  at  the  apices, 
the  lip  oblong  with  the  marsin  irregularly 
fringea.  The  ragged  orchis  (P.  lokj^ra,  way)  is 
common  by  the  roadsides  of  E.  Massadhusetts, 
and  found  in  other  parts  o^  New  Ehffland ;  its 
stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  ouong  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  raceme  of 
many  pale  yellowish  green  flowers,  the  lip  Jaff- 
ged  or  torn  into  a  few  capillary  lobes.    The 
small  purple  fringed  ordiis  (P.  payeHmdes^  Gray) 
has  a  stem  2  feet  high  f^irnished  with  sevend 
oblong  leaves  passing  into  linear  bracts,  and 
ending  in  a  large  spike  of  purple  flowers  with 
6i>reacung  petals,  the  two  outer  of  which  are 
fnnged ;  it  is  common  in  meadows.    The  large 
purple  fringed  orchis  TP.  ftmSbriata^  Lind.)  is 
an  elegant  plant,  whidi  sometimes  grows  up- 
ward of  2  feet  high,  with  a  thick,  angular,  fistu- 
lous stem,  oblong-oval,  obtuse  leaves,  an  oval- 
oblong  many-flowered  spike,  petals  of  the  flow- 
ers pale  purple,  the  2  inner  ones  cut  or  fringed 
on  the  whole  of  their  sides.    It  occurs  in 
abundance  in  some  portions  of  New  England. 
The  great  purple  orchis  (P,  peramttna^  Gray) 
has  large,  showy,  violet-purple  flowers,  the  lip 
paler  and  very  ample,  its  divisions  toothed  ana 
cut  but  not  fringed.    It  is  a  western  and  south- 
em  species,  and  grows  in  moist  meadows.-— 
When  cultivated,  the  orohis  will  continue  for  a 
few  years  in  the  garden,  but  the  finer  sorts  re- 
quire more  moisture  than  can  be  readily  frtr- 
nished.    From  the  roots  of  several  European 
species  a  nutritious  article  of  diet  called  salep 
is  obtained.    Such  species  have  each  two  tu- 
bers charged  with  nutritious  matter,  one  of 
which  feeds  the  flower  stem  of  the  current 
year,  and  the  other  is  reserved  by  the  plant 
for  a  similar  use  in  the  succeeding  year.    The 
latter  is  selected  for  the  salep;  the  otheiv  being 
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nearlj  exhausted  of  its  starch  hj  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  is  broken  off  and  thrown  away. 
After  tne  selected  tubers  have  been  cleaned 
and  peeled  of  their  exterior  brown  skin,  thej 
are  dried  in  an  oven  until  they  exchange  their 
opaquene^  for  a  semi-transparent,  horn-like 
hue.  When  used,  they  are  boiled  in  water  or 
in  milk  to  the  required  consistency,  the  result 
being  a  thick  mucilaginous  fluid  much  used  as 
a  drink  by  hard-working  people ;  it  is  said  to 
contain  more  nutriment  m  proportion  to  its 
bulk  than  any  other  known  substance,  its  con- 
stituents being  bassorine,  gum,  and  starch.  In 
Turkey  and  in  Persia,  where  it  is  prepared 
f^om  some  particular  species  of  orchis  native  to 
those  countries,  salep  is  held  in  high  esteem ; 
it  is  likewise  a  favorite  food  with  pedestrian 
travellers  in  wild  deserts  and  uninhabited  re- 
gions. With  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions, 
tiie  orchids  in  general  are  of  little  utility, 
though  ^eir  beauty  and  graceful  or  singular 
structure  are  adapted  to  please  the  eye. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial,  to  deter- 
nunc,  by  a  supposed  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  Qod,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
Tlie  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ordaly  compounded,  according  to  Spelman  and 
Ducange,  of  or,  great,  and  dal,  judgment ;  ac- 
cording to  Lye  and  Bosworth,  of  or,  without, 
and  £bI,  difference,  signifying  a  judgment 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  ordeal 
usually  went  under  the  name  of  judicium  Iki 
(judgment  of  God),  or  wigoHi  fwrgaHo  (com- 
mon purgation),  to  distinguish  it  from  canon- 
ical purgation,  in  which  the  person  cleared 
himself  by  oath.  The  earliest  allusion  we  have 
in  regard  to  this  practice  is  found  in  the  laws 
of  Moses  (Numbers  v.),  aocordiuff  to  which 
the  Hebrew  woman  suspected  of  adultery  is  to 
drink  the  ^^  waters  of  jealousy,"  which  if  she 
is  guilty  will  cause  ^^her  belly  to  swell  and 
thigh  to  rot."  There  is,  however,  no  case  on 
record  in  Scripture  in  which  this  regulation 
was  carried  out.  Grotius,  in  his  commentary 
upon  this  chapter,  mentions  several  instances 
of  trial  by  water  among  the  people  of  Bithynia. 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries.  Trial  by  ordeal 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  known  in  Greece, 
as  in  the  ^*  Antigone"  of  Sophocles  a  sentinel 
who  had  failed  in  fulfilling  a  trust  committed 
to  his  charge,  is  represented  as  declaring  that 
he  is  ready  to  **  handle  hot  iron  and  wa&  over 
fire"  to  prove  his  innoeence;  and  this,  the 
ficholiast  observes,  was  a  usual  method  of  pur- 
gation. In  modem  Europe,  ordeals  came  earlv 
mto  common  use,  and  occupy  a  prominent  pK)si- 
tion  in  the  history  of  its  jurisprudence.  They 
were  of  several  kinds,  of  which  the  trials  by 
fire  and  by  water  were  most  usuaL  ^^Fire 
ordeal,"  says  Blaokstone,  "was  performed 
either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pounds  weight;  or  else  by  walking  barefoot 
and  blindfold  over  9  red-hot  ploughshares, 
laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances;  and  if 
the  party  e8ci^>ed  being  hurt,  he  was  a^udged 


innooent;  but  if  it  happened  othmriie,  a 
without  collusion  it  generally  did,  be  wis  Umi 
condemned  as  guilty."  The  trial,  by  fire  wv 
the  one  commcmly  in  use  among  the  hidw 
orders,  and  several  instances  are  reoorded  ii 
which  noble  franales  by  means  of  it  Tindieated 
their  claims  to  chastity ;  the  mother  d  Cog 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  said  in  this  xninoer 
to  have  established  her  reputsdon  when  sbi- 
pected  of  a  criminal  intimacy  with  Alvape, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the  story  waoti 

Sroof. — ^The  trial  by  water,  the  origin  of  viiicl 
I  usually  ascribed  to  Pope  Engeoint  IL,  va 
confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  dassei,  asd  v» 
of  two  kinds,  that  by  boiling  water  and  tlul 
by  cold  water.  In  the  former,  the  indiridul 
thrust  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water  his  ann,  wii^ 
when  withdrawn,  was  bound  np  and  seikd, 
and  at  the  end  oi  8  days  examineo.  If  notnn 
of  scald  appeared,  he  was  declared  inDoent 
From  this  practice  is  derived  tiiepopnlira* 
pression  of  being  in  hot  water,  in  the  odd 
water  ordeal  the  individual  was  thrown  iato 
the  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  Bwinonai 
he  was  considered  guilty;  but  if  he  sii^li 
was  deemed  innooent  and  drawn  oot  Atnee 
of  this  practice  lasted  until  a  late  period  iitiii 
case  of  perscms  suspected  of  vntebenft,  a 
which  the  unhappy  victim,  with  the  ri^im 
bound  to  the  left  leg  and  the  left  arm  to  tki 
right  leg,  was  cast  into  some  pond,  and  if  tie 
body  floated  the  charge  was  tlMHight  to  lie 
proved ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  tiie  feed 
fortune  to  be  drowned,  the  innoceBceof  Ae 
accused  was  clearly  ertablished.  A  tecrftk 
kind  of  water  ordeal  prevailed  in  Iblte 
where  the  suspected  criminal  was  ohiiffid  to 
swim  across  a  laree  stream  abounding  inonop- 
diles.  As,  according  to  Blackstone,  boft  ^ 
trial  by  fire  and  the  trial  by  water  cooMjt 
performed  by  deputy,  the  principal  anfygag 
for  the  result,  and  the  deputy  only  Teotarag 
on  some  corporeal  pain  for  lure  or  for  fiiet^ 
ship,  language  has  preserved  a  relie  of » 
practice  in  the  expressicm  "to  go  throat^fr* 
and  water  to  serve  one." — ^The  oorsned,  or  g 
by  the  hallowed  bread  and  dieese,  was  e^ 
practised  by  ecclesiastics.  A  morsel  of  biw 
or  of  cheese,  lo^ed  with  imprecatioDVWJ 
given  the  accused  to  eat  along  with  tiw  «w 
rist ;  and  if  the  person  were  gnilfy,  it  wa  J^ 
lieved  he  could  not  swallow  it  It  is  ^'^ 
in  this  manner  was  choked  Godwm,cinci 
Etot,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  ibb» 
of  the  brother  i:(t  Edward  the  Confeaoi^  A 
trace  of  the  custom  survived  in  certain  |to" 
of  alyuration,  such  as :  "I  will  take  theacn- 
ment  upon  it,"  and  "May  this  morsel  be  ay 
last."  The  ordeal  of  the  cross  was  of  ^ 
kinds.  In  civil  suits,  the  two  oonteodia;  pi- 
ties held  up  their  arms  in  the  form  (^  f  ^ 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  n**"^^""""?  tJ 
wearisome  position  the  longer  was  ^*«J"J 
victorious.  In  criminal  cases,  two  ^^^T^ 
wood  were  taken,  on  one  of  which  was  e«t  tw 
figure  of  the  cross.    These  were  wrapped  np* 
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wool  and  laid  either  on  the  altar  or  on  the 
rebcA  of  some  saint.  An  attending  priest  took 
up  one  of  these  at  hazard,  and  if  it  chanced  to 
be  the  one  with  the  cross  engrayed  npon  it, 
the  aocosed  was  pronounced  innocent;  but  if 
ih^  other,  gnilty.  The  ordea^of  the  bier,  which 
lasted  even  into  the  18th  century,  was  common 
in  cases  of  murder,  and  existed  from  a  very 
emrlj  period.  The  murdered  man  was  laid 
upon  a  bier,  and  the  susnected  criminal  was 
obliged  to  touch  his  boaj,  and  particularly 
the  wound.  If  blood  flowed,  if  foam  appeared 
at  the  mouth,  or  if  the  body  moved,  the  charge 
was  deemed  to  be  proved. — ^The  ordeal  of  battle 

Siee  Appeal),  from  which  arose  the  modem 
a<d,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  amon^  the 
anoients,  except  by  a  Spanish  tribe  mentioned 
in  livy  (xxviii.  cap.  21)  as  accustomed  in  this 
manner  to  settle  their  civil  suits,  when  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  any  other  so- 
lation.  It  sprang  up,  however,  at  an  early 
period  in  nearly  every  nation  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, and  is  spoken  of  in  almost  every  collec- 
tion of  the  barbarian  laws,  except  in  those  of 
the  Yifligoths,  whose  jurispmdence  followed  to 
m  great  extent  the  Roman,  and  those  of  the 
Aj^lo-Saxons,  although  it  prevailed  among 
tiie  Saxons  and  Jutes  of  Germany.  William 
the  Conqueror  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
Snsrland.  Decretals  were  issued  against  this 
method  of  dedding  dilutes  by  Pope  Alexander 
m.  in  1179  and  by  Innocent  m.  in  1215,  and 
lioois  IX.  abolished  it  in  the  ordinance  of 
1260.  From  this  time  the  practice,  though 
sanctioned  several  times  by  sovereigns,  fell 
gradually  into  disuse.  There  were  other  forms 
of  ordeal,  chiefly  local,  sudi  as  the  weighing  of 
witches,  practised  in  Prussia  in  the  I7th  and 
in  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry. If  they  were  exceedingly  light,  they  were 
declared  guilty.  As  late  as  1^6  some  witches 
were  weighed  at  Szegedin  in  Hungary. — ^The 
practice  of  these  ordeab  rorang  from  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  a  Just  God  would  inteifare 
to  punish  the  guilty,  and  perhi^  also  from  the 
very  necessities  of  an  age  of  violence,  which 
required  for  innocence  every  chance  for  safety, 
however  slight  With  such  respect  were  they 
regarded  that  Eadmer.  the  contemporary  his- 
torian of  the  reign  of  William  Ruftis,  could 
express  in  no  stronger  language  the  depth  of 
wickedness  into  which  that  monarch  had  sunk, 
than  by  saying  that  he  disbelieved  in  '*the 
Judgments  of  God.'*  Tet,  although  ordeals 
were  performed  upon  consecrated  ground,  and 
thou^  so  late  as  Ihe  reign  of  King  John  the 
elergy  of  England  had  the  privilege  of  usinff 
the  judicium  ferri^  aqum,  et  ignii^  the  church 
early  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  do  away 
with  this  monstrous  perversion  of  judicii^ 
forms.  Decretals*were  issued  against  the  prac- 
tice. The  canon  law  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
woric  of  the  devil ;  and  the  increanng  use  of 
this  and  of  the  Roman  law  soon  caused  ordeala 
to  ffdl  into  disfavor.  The  temporal  power, 
moreover,  came  finally  to  the  aid  of  the  spirit- 


ual, and  by  the  16th  century  the  practice  with 
a  few  exceptions  had  been  given  up.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Ooke,  it  was  abolished  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  were  artificial  prepara- 
tions for  warding  off  the  injurious  effects  of 
these  trials,  whieh,  though  well  known  to  the 
clergy,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  ignorant.  Moreover,  tiiere  was  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  proceedings  much  room  for  fraud, 
which  unquestionably  was  liberally  practised. 
— Ordeals  were  by  no  means  confindl  to  Eu- 
rope, but  seem  to  have  been  used  among  a 
lar^  portion  of  the  barbarous  and  partisdly 
civilized  nations  all  over  the  globe.  In  Hindo- 
stan  especially  the  system  was  thoroughlydevel- 
oped,  as  appears  from  a  statement  by  Warren 
Hastings  in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Asiatic 
Researches,*'  in  which  the  9  following  kinds  of 
ordeal  are  enumerated :  1.  Ordeal  by  the  bal- 
anoe.  In  this  the  suspected  person,  after  hav- 
ing fasted  a  whole  day,  was  carefoUy  weighed. 
The  principal  points  of  the  accusation,  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  were  then  bound  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  again  placed  in  the  scales, 
where  if  he  weighed  more  than  before  he  was 
held  to  be  gnilty ;  if  less,  ionocent ;  and  if  the 
same,  the  tnal  was  repeated.  2.  Ordeal  bv  fire. 
An  excavation  was  made  in  the  ground  9  hands 
long,  2  spans  broad,  and  one  span  deep,  and 
was  filled  with  fire  of  pippal  wood.  Upon  this 
the  accused  walked  barefooted,  and  if  unhurt 
was  adjudged  to  be  guiltless.  8.  Ordeal  by 
water.  In  this  the  suspected  criminal  stood  in 
water  up  to  his  navel,  and  near  him  a  Brahmin 
with  a  staff  in  hb  hand.  Three  arrows  being 
shot  on  the  ground  by  a  soldier,  a  man  was 
despatched  to  bring  back  the  farthest,  and  aa 
soon  as  he  had  taken  it  up  another  was  sent 
fi*om  the  edge  of  the  water  for  the  remaining 
two.  At  that  moment  the  accused,  grasping 
the  leg  or  staff  of  the  Brahmin,  was  to  dive 
into  the  water,  and  if  he  remained  under  imtil 
the  two  men  returned,  he  was  declared  to  be 
innocent.  In  the  villages  near  Benares,  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  under  without  raising  hia 
head  until  a  man  walked  leisurely  50  paces. 
4  Ordeal  by  poison.  The  supposed  guilty 
party  ate  7i  barleycorns  of  poison,  mixed  in 
192  barleycorns  of  clarified  butter;  and  if  the 
preparation  produced  no  visible  effect,  he  was 
declared  to  be  innocent.  According  to  another 
method,  a  hooded  snake  was  placed  in  a  deep 
earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  took  out  with 
his  hand  a  ring,  seal,  or  coin  dropped  into  it; 
if  bitten,  he  was  considered  ^ilty ;  if  not,  in- 
nocent. 5.  Ordeal  by  the  euhe.  In  this  the 
accused  drank  8  draughts  of  water,  in  which 
images  of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  of  other  deities 
had  been  washed  for  this  purpose;  and  if 
within  14  days  he  became  unwell,  he  was 
deemed  a  criminal.  6.  Ordeal  by  rice.  In 
case  of  theft,  some  drv  rice  was  weighed  with 
the  sacred  stone,  called  $algramy  or  certain 
tioeoM  were  Vead  over  it.  Of  &is  the  suspected 
persona  were  to  chew  a  quantity,  ana  then 
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throw  it  oot  npon  leaves  of  ptoid,  and  if  h 
oame  out  of  the  month  of  any  one  arj  or  stained 
with  blood,  that  one  was  held  to  be  gmltj  and 
the  rest  were  acquitted.  7.  Ordeal  bj  hot  oil ; 
and  8,  ordeal  by  hot  iron.  These  were  yetj 
much  the  same  as  the  hot  water  and  hot  iron 
ordeals  of  Enrope.  0.  The  ordeal  bj  images. 
In  this  a  silver  image  caUed  Dharma,  de  genina 
of  justice,  and  a  clay  or  iron  one  called  Adhar- 
ma,  were  thrown  together  into  an  earthen  jar, 
and  the  accused  was  convicted  or  acquitted  ac- 
cording as  he  brou^t  out  the  former  or  the 
ktter ;  or  the  figure  of  one  deity  was  painted 
on  white  ck>th,  and  that  of  the  other  upon 
black,  and  these  were  rolled  up  in  the  ezcre* 
ment  of  cows  in  separate  balls,  and  cast  into  a 
vessel,  after  which  the  procedure  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  instance. — Ordeals  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  chiefiy  the  trials  by  fire  and  by 
water,  are  found'  among  the  Ohinese,  the  na* 
tives  of  Pegu,  of  Congo,  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  the  tribes  of  Asiatic  Rusda.  In  Senegam- 
bta  an  application  of  red-hot  iron  is  made  to 
the  tongue  of  the  supposed  criminal.  In  Siam 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  placed  toge- 
ther in  one  spot,  and  a  tiger  was  let  loose  upon 
them.  If  one  was  spared,  he  was  considered 
innocent;  if  both  were  destroyed,  they  were 
both  deemed  guilty ;  and  if  boUi  were  spared, 
they  were  compelled  to  undergo  some  more 
certain  test.  The  missionary  S[n^f,  in  his 
^Travels  and  Besearches  in  Eastern  Africa," 
mentions,  as  in  use  among  the  Wanaka  tribe, 
the  ordeals  of  the  hatchet,  of  the  copper  kettle, 
of  the  needle,  and  of  the  piece  of  In^ead.  The 
first  two  were  analogous  to  the  hot  iron  ordeal 
and  the  last  to  the  corsned  of  Europe.  In  the 
ordeal  of  the  needle,  a  red-hot  needle  was 
drawn  through  the  lips  of  the  alleged  criminal, 
and  if  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  he  was 
deemed  guilty;  but  if  none,  innocent. — ^In  Ma- 
da^^oar  the  trial  by  ordeal  is  still  generally 
practised  by  legal  authority.  The  supposed 
crimfaial  is  made  to  drink  a  decoction  ot  a  poi- 
sonous fruit  called  the  tangena^  a  small  dose  of 
which  acts  as  an  emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is 
fataL  By  managing  the  size  of  the  dose,  those 
who  administer  it  can  decide  the  result. 

ORDERIOUS  YITALIS,  an  English  priest 
and  chronicler,  born  at  Attingediam,  near 
Bhrewsbunr  (now  Atcham,  Shr^>shire),  Feb. 
17,  1076,  diea  about  1148.  He  early  entered 
the  monastery  of  St  Evroult  at  Ouche  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  passed  most  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  an  ^^  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy,"  which  begins  with  the  time 
of  Ohrist  and  concludes  with  the  year  1141. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Duchesne's  Butorim 
Normannarum  Soriptorei  (1619),  and  there  is  a 
good  English  trandiAtion  by  T.  Forester,  form- 
mg  4  Tois.  of  Bohn*s  '*  Antiquarian  Library.^ 

ORDERS,  Rbuoioub.  See  Rbuoious  Ob- 
DBBS,  and  MoNAomsM. 

ORDINARY  (Roman  Ihw^  Judex  ordintMruis), 
in  its  proper  sense,  or  that  whidi  if  bore  in  the 
B<Hnan  law,  a  ju^  who  took  cognizance  of 


ORDINATIOI 

in  the  regular  course  ind  pitmr  li^ 

of  his  office,  and  not  by  way  of  spedil  dc(iti> 
tion.    This  acceptation  of  the  word  ii  tvj  ei* 
actly  preserved  in  the  eccleflaasticalUY,tkA^ 
in  books  of  the  common  law  the  biifao]>Ykoii 
the  ordinary  in  England  is  fftmiliirij  refentd 
to  as  "  one  who  &s  ordinary  jutt^ctiofi  in 
causes  ecclesiastical.^*    The  bi^op  of  «ich  dio- 
cese is  tiie  ordinary  th^wi.  iDTirtoeofUi 
office  he  certifies  ezcommumcatioDa,  the  kw* 
fulness  of  marriages,  and  the  Uke  coeksktkil 
and  spiritual  matters,  to  the  oonrto  of  cobdoi 
law.    Formerly,  and  until  the  lUtnte  8  Efia- 
beth,  c.  4,  under  claim  of  the  btDefit  of  ckfn, 
he  asserted  an  ezclusiTe  juriBdiotioQ  over  n 
clerks.    But  the  particular  and  most  promiBOt 
Judicud  function  of  the  ordinary  oonsiittd  ia 
his  grant  of  probate  of  wiUstndkttmtHti- 
mentary.    Of  these  matters  the  biih(m,cr,ii 
certain  cases,  the  archbishops  had  wtMsj 
centuries,  and  until  very  recenUj,  exchsm  ]>• 
risdiotion.  It  has  been  much  discomdtkber 
the  probate  of  wills  and  the  grantinff  of  adub* 
istrations  were^matters  entirely  and  originillf 
of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.    It  is  now  tbebit- 
ter  opinion  that  they  were  not,  bat  thil  tkj 
belonged  to  the  county  courts,  or  to  the«oirti 
baron  of  Uialoa^  of  manors.   Oertauljte 
courts  existed  and  wills  weremadebefon  a 
eccledastical  jurisdiction  was  established,  it 
ter  that  was  done,  and  until  the  time  of  tke 
conquest,  ti^e  bishop  sat  with  the  eaii  ia  ^ 
county  court.     The  spiritual  and  tesmi^ 
courts  were  separated  m  the  timeofWOKa 
I.,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  which  of  the  twothi 
cognizance  of  wilb  was  intrusted.  But  8iiii- 
man  asserts,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Glo- 
yil,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry  I.  and  Barj 
II.  testamentary  causes  were  regnlarff  hesd 
in  the  ecclesisystical  courts.    Since  tiiit  tisi 
the  probate  jurisdiction  of  all  the  dioceses  ha 
been  in  the  bishops*  or  archbishops'  eooti; 
and  from  it  the  forms  and  Jhethod  of  pnb^ 
jurisdicdon  were  borrowed  in  the  Uiw 
States,  with  more  or  less  change.  Kov^  kof- 
ever,  by  the  "probate  a^^"  of  20  and«^ 
toria  (1857),  and  by  an  additional  act^fw 
next  year,  the  whole  of  the  probate  jtinnc> 
tion  of  ihigland  is  taken  frm  the  cjt^Buih 
and  Tested  m  a  court  of  probate,  consi^  «> 
one  judge,  who  may  also  be  judge  of  adninlQj 
and  who  ezerdsee  this  jurisdiction  ow  » 
parts  of  England.    These  statutes  proridiW 
the  manner  of  its  exercise,  and  adopt  aDm"- 
ing  usages  and  rules,  with  as  little  chs«f»* 
possible ;    even  the  subordinate  o^^^ 
expressly  retained  by  name,  and  thai  »• 
and  official  names  are,  for  the  moat  pail  q>H» 
unaffected.— In  the  United  States  the  owto 
whom  probate  of  wills  is  committed  is  euW  a 
some  judge  of  probate,  in  oth^  ordinary  «!» 
ter,  or  surrogate.    (See  Pbobate.) 
ORDINATION,  the  act  <rf  oonfemng  b* 
ders,  or  <rf  initiating  a  perecm  into  the  aa" 


orders, 

forming  eccleaiastlcal  rites 


irtry  of  religion,  or  setting  bim  apart  for  P*; 
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Ihe  Ohrlstiaii  denondnationB  which  have  a  spe- 
dal  ministry  vme  some  kmd  of  ordinaticm,  hut 
Iheir  opinions  sreatly  differ  respecting  the  «a- 
thoriU  by  which  it  is  conferred,  its  essence,  and 
its  effect.  The  Roman  OathoUc,  the  eastern 
(Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorlan,  and  Jacobite), 
and  Uie  Protestant  Ik)i80opal  chnrches  agree  in 
maintaining  that  ordmation  is  a  prerogative  of 
^e  bishops.  The  Roman  Oatholic  and  the 
eaatem  chnrches,  and  the  ^^High  Church'* 
party  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chm*ch,  deny 
the  Talidity  of  the  orders,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence, of  a  dinrch  where  there  is  no  bishop. 
The  Presbyteriaa  churches^  on  the  contrary, 
hold  that  the  presbytery  have  authority  for 
iUs  purpose,  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  in  Scripture  the  same,  ana  not  distinct  or- 
ders or  officers.  Among  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, ^e  ordination  of  their  ministry  takes 
pUce  in  the  annualoonHsrenee,  with  a  president 
at  its  head  and  without  the  imposition  of  hands. 
Among  the  Galvinistic  Methodists,  ordination 
is  performed  by  the  sanction  and  assistance  of 
their  own  ministers.  Among  the  Independents 
and  Baptists,  the  power  of  ordination  Ues  in  the 
congregation,  which  i^es  the  qualifications  of 
tiie  candidate,  and  ffiyes  him  a  call  to  be  its 
minister.  This  call  being  accepted,  ministerial 
brethren  of  standing  assemble  to  examine  his 
eredentials  and  to  inquire  as  to  his  religious  and 
moral  character  and  his  theological  views; 
and  should  all  these  prove  satisfactory,  they 
ordain  him  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 
Hie  society  of  Friends  rdect,  together  with  a 
special  ministerial  ofl9ce,  all  ceremonies  of  ordip 
nation  for  those  who  speak  in  their  meetings, 
believing  that  the  qualiflcationa  for  the  mims- 
try  of  uie  gospel  are  the  special  gift  of  the 
gnat  Head  of  tne  church,  b^towed  both  upon 
.ineft  and  women,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
talent,  or  learning,  and  niust  be  received  from 
him  through  the  revelation  of  his  epint  in  the 
heart — ^As  to  tiie  qualifications  required  in  a 
candidate  for  ordination,  all  denominations  seek 
previously  to  ascertain  his  moral  and  religious 
character  and  the  conformity  of  his  theological 
views  with  those  of  the  denomination  or  the 
particular  church  which  he  is  to  serve.  Some 
ehun^es  have  roedfied  more  prereunisites.  In 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  ouier  Protes- 
tant  Epi8C(^  churches  which  agree  with  it 
ki  doctrine  and  church  government,  a  candi- 
date must  be  28  years  of  age  before  he  can  flb 
ordained  deacon,  and  fdU  24  before  he  can  be 
ordained  priest  He  is  also  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  89  articles.  The  council  of  Trent  ap« 
pelted  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  save 
^ose  who  were  provided  with  a  benefice ;  and 
tiiis  practice  still  obtains  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  times  of  ordination  are  the  4  Sun- 
days immediately  following  the  Ember  week; 
i.  «.,  the  2d  Sunday  in  L^t,  Trini^  Sunday, 
tad  the  Sundays  fbllowing  the  first  Wednesday 
after  Sept  14  and  Dec.  18.  These  are  the 
slated  times,  but  the  bishops  have  the  right, 
'  U  dromnstances  make  it  desbaUe,  to  ordain 


candidates  at  any  time.  In  the  Boman  Catho^ 
lie  church  the  ordination  for  the  4  lower  or- 
ders may  be  bestowed  in  exceptional  cases  hj 
Sriests,  but  that  for  the  8  higher  orders  (sub- 
eacon,  deacon,  and  priest)  is  reserved  to  the 
bishop.  The  Boman  Catholic  church  makes 
the  validity  of  an  ordination  dependent  on  the 
apostolic  succession  of  the  ordaining  bidiops ; 
she  rejects  therefbre  the  ordination  not  only 
of  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  but  also  of  the  An- 
glican church,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
has  not  proved  the  apostolic  succession  of  her 
bishops.  The  ordination  of  the  Greek  and  the 
other  eastern  churches  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
valid, but  only  as  illicit,  as  is  the  ordination 
by  any  bishop  who  is  not  in  communion  with 
the  pope. — ^As  to  the  essence  of  ordination,  the 
Boman  OathoBc  and  the  eastern  churdbes  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  T  sacraments,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Protestant  churches  it  is  only  a 
rite  for  setting  apart  a  minister  for  his  ecclesias- 
tical duties.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
the  Luth^an  churches,  the  essence  of  the  ordi- 
nation has  however  been  and  is  still  a  subject 
of  controversy,  as  divines  have  not  been  want* 
ing  who  have  maintained  the  objective  com- 
munication of  llivine  power  by  means  of  the 
ordination.  According  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
doctrine,  ordination  impresses  on  the  ordained 
minister  an  indelible  character,  separating  him 
for  ever  from  the  laity,  while  in  the  Protestant 
churches  it  only  initiates  him  into  the  minis- 
terial* ofl9ce.  Some  distinguished  Protestant 
divines  have  therefore  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  ordination  should  be  repeated  when- 
ever a  ipinister  is  called  to  another  charge. 

OBDNANCE,  a  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
large  guns  used  in  war.  (See  Abixllxbt,  and 
Caisnok.) 
OBEADS.  See  Kticfhs. 
OBEGON,  a  state  of  the  American  Unions 
the  20th  admitted  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  between 
lat  42''  and  46''  K.,  and  long.  IW  40'  and 
124''  26'  W.  Its  K.  boundary  is  the  Columbia 
river,  separating  it  fh)m  Washington  territory, 
for  a  distance  of  about  800  m.  ttom  its  moutii 
to  its  intersection  with  lat.  46°  K,  which 
it  follows  eastward  about  YO  m.  to  the  Snake 
river  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  that 
stream  is  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Owyhee  river ;  tiie  line  continues  thence  due 
S.  to  lat  42^  and  thence  due  W.  to  the  ocean. 
Oregon  is  about  820  m.  long  from  E.  to  W. 
and  280  m.  wide  from  N.  to  S.  Its  area  is 
about  80,000  sq.  m.  It  contains  19  organized 
counties,  vis.:  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop, 
Columbia,  Cocse,  Curry,  Dou^^  Jackson, 
Josephine,  Lane,  Dnn,  Ifarion,  Multnomah, 
Polk,  Tillamook,  Unmqua,  Washington,  Wasco, 
and  Yamhill.  AH  tnese  counties  save  Wasco 
are  W.  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  within 
100  m.  of  the  Pacific,  the  E.  part  of  the  state 
having  very  fbw  white  inhabitants,  and  those 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river*    The  largest  town  in  the  state  is 
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Portland  (pop.  in  1860, 2,700).  It  Is  the  chief 
seaport,  dtnated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Willa- 
mette river,  10  m.  fr<Hn  ita  month,  which  ia 
100  m.  bvUie  course  of  the  Oolnmbia  from  the 
ocean.  The  town  site  is  a  plam  about  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests  of  tall  spruce,  fir, 
and  other  evergreen  trees.  The  town  dates 
from  1847.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  wood. 
The  next  town  of  importance  b  Salem,  the 
capital  (pop.  1,600X  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Wil- 
lamette river,  about  40  m.  S.  from  Portland  by 
the  course  of  t^e  river.  It  contains  the  state 
capitol  and  a  woollen  milL  Oorvallis  (pop. 
1,000)  is  20  m.  farther  S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  same  river.  This  place  was  once  selected 
by  the  territorial  legislature  to  be  the  capital, 
but  the  federal  government  had  appropriated 
money  to  build  a  ci4>itol  at  Salem,  and  would 
not  recognize  any  other.  Eugene  City  (pop. 
800)  is  80  m.  S.  of  Oorvallis,  aliso  on  the  bank 
of  tiie  Willaniette  river.  Other  towns  in  the 
WiUamette  valley  are  Oregon  City,  La&yette, 
Dayton,  Santiam,  and  Albany*  Oregon  City, 
2  m.  S.  of  Portland,  at  the  fiaUs  of  the  Willa- 
mette, has  a  great  water  power,  and  will  be  a 
manufacturing  town  of  importance;  but^now 
the  little  power  used  is  mostly  spent  in  sawing 
rough  lumber.  On  the  bank  of  the  Columbia 
are  the  towns  of  Astoria,  Rainier,  St.  Helen's, 
and  the  Dalles.  Astoria  (pop.  400)  is  9  m. 
from  the  ocean,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  8 
or  4  m.  wide.  It  possesses  a  custom  house 
and  a  couple  of  saw  mills.  All  the  country 
K,  S.  &,  and  8.  from  Astoria  is  hilly,  covered 
with  dense  timber,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  the  state  is  done  at 
Portland,  wiiither  the  ocean  steamers  run  reg- 
ularly, scarcely  stopping  at  Astoria  save  to 
take  on  or  put  off  a  pilot,  may  account  for  the 
small  size  of  Astoria,  which  was  for  a  time 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
towns  of  the  coast  St  Helen's,  10  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  (pop.  about  400), 
once  aspired  to  be  the  chief  port  of  the  state, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship 
company^rbvoked  at  the  difficulty  of  ascend- 
ing the  Willamette  to  Portland  in  seasons  of 
low  water,  established  their  coaling  depot  and 
office  at  St  Helen's ;  but  the  mercantue  inter- 
est of  Portland  was  too  strong,  and  St  Helen's 
lost  her  trade  and  her  hope.  "  The  Dalles," 
or  Dalles,  so  named  from  some  rapids  in  the 
Columbia  river,  to  which  the  Canadians  em- 
ployed by  the  Hudson's  bar  company  gave 
that  name  (pop.  about  1,500),  is  a  thriving  town 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  175  m. 
itom  its  mouth.  The  town  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  rapids  in  the  river,  which  at  this 
point  has  a  descent  of  40  feet,  tiius  interrupting 
the  navigation  and  reaniring  goods  to  be  trans- 
ported by  land  for  a  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  The 
flTowth  of  the  jplaoe  must  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Colum- 
bia, all  the  trade  of  which  must  go  down  the 


river.  In  the  valley  <^  the  DiipiBaiifff  CI 
the  towns  of  Winchester,  BoMborg,  6e(itti> 
burff,  and  Gardner.  In  thewnftrauportia 
of  tne  va^ey  of  Bogne  river  are  JMboviBe 
(pop.  1,500)  and  Althonse,  the  two  priuipil 
miidng  towns  in  the  state.  On  tb  eoot, 
about  lat  43°  20\  is  the  vOlige  of  Boat^ 
whose  inhabitants  are  nuunljengigtdmtiit 
business  of  beach  mining.'-AeiKOQlitiiacf 
Oregon,  according  to  the  oeonis  of  I860,  vs 
as  follows : 
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There  are  about  2,000  Chinamen,  of  wka& 
great  majority  are  working  in  the  gold  pltoa 
There  is  no  accurate  report  of  the  lamei 
Indians,  but  they  are  estimated  at  10,000.  & 
Rogue  river,  the  Coose,  the  CQietoo,tbiUi^ 
qua,  the  Tillamook,  the  Klamsth,  indtbiQi' 
nook  tribes,  though  numerons  lijmnii^ 
have  now  been  reduced  to  afev  soittendit 
resentatives.  East  of  the  Oasosde  noatoi 
are  a  few  Cayuses,  Pah-Utes,  snd  ftakei- 
The  principal  rivers  of  Oregon  an  theColO' 
bia  and  Snake  rivers,  which  do  not  it  nf 
point  come  within  its  limits,  bat  only  fin 
part  of  its  northern  boundary;  tl*^^*^"**} 
Fall  river  (which  drains  a  large  ind  ium 
region  £.  of  the  Cascade  monntaiBi),tk»Joii 
Day's,  Umatilla,  Grande  Sonde,  Powdtf,6o^ 
Malheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  all  tribattfi«<< 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  riven ;  and  the  Bar* 
and  Umpqua  rivers,  large  streams  v^.!^ 
into  the  ocean  between  lat  4S'  aad^  ^ 
Smaller  streams  emptying  into  the  P^ve  in 
the  Coose,  Coquille,  Kusdair,  and  TiDiiD^ 
rivers.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  96  aiw 
iA  mouth  for  vessels  drawing  16  feetof  »<* 
The  river  where  it  opens  to  the  leiii*"- 
wide,  and  that  width  oontlnnee  for  IS  ■■  ■: 
land.  Off  themouthis  abarwtthlSw^j^ 
water  at  low  tide.  The  channel  is  nirwt  JJ 
crooked,  the  bar  is  difficult,  the  windiif*^ 
quently  high,  and  fogs  common;  •■^*J*! 
trance  is  considered  dangeroos  by  nan""* 
and  insurance  companies.  Inside,  tl|^^^ 
tion  is  excellent,  the  river  being  wide »" 
the  water  deep.  At  the  Oascadei,  la* 
fh)m  the  ocean,  the  Columbia  fiiDs  40  W »» 
m.,  interrupting  navigation ;  and  60  n.  nnj» 
up  there  is  another  aimUar  interroptka  V* 
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1101  of  40  feet  ttt  the  Bailee.  The  Willamette 
is  nayigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  from 
its  moQtii  to  Portland ;  thenoe  to  the  fidls  at 
Oregon  City  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet ;  thenoe 
to  Salem  for  vessels  drawing  4  feet ;  and  from 
Salem  light  steamers  can  nm  to  Eugene  Oitj 
dorinff  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  Colmnbia, 
thongb  not  straight,  has  no  short  tarns,  whereas 
the  Will^ette.  meandering  through  a  flat  val- 
ley, has  a  mnltitode  of  small  crooks,  with  nu- 
merous slou^  and  arms.  Snake  river  is  prob- 
ably navigable,  but  no  steamers  have  been 
placed  upon  it  The  ports  of  Oregon,  beside 
those  on  the  O^umbia  river,  are  Port  Orford, 
Cooee  bay,  Umpoua  river,  and  Tillamook  bay. 
Port  Orford,  in  lat.  42*  26',  is  safe  during  the 
summer,  that  is,  while  the  K.  winds  blow,  but 
Is  open  to  the  S.  and  is  insecure  during  the 
winter  months.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  of 
ffood  size,  and  has  a  good  anchoriage.  Goose 
Day,  in  lat.  48*  80',  has  an  entrance  about  i  of 
a  mile  wide,  with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar 
at  low  tide.  Inside,  the  water  is  deep  and  the 
anchorage  perfectly  secure.  Port  Orford  and 
Goose  bay  rarely  have  any  vessels  at  anchor  in 
their  waters.  TheUmpquariver,inlat.48*45', 
has  an  entrance  about  i  m.  wide,  and  15  feet 
water  at  low  tide.  Inside,  the  water  is  deep- 
er and  the  anchorage  safe.  This  and  Portland 
are  the  only  two  ports  of  Oregon  regularly  vis- 
ited by  ocean  steamers.  In  lat  45*  45'  is  False 
Tillamook  bay,  which  is  nearly  round,  f  m.  in 
diameter,  with  an  entrance  i  m.  wide,  opening 
to  the  0.  The  harbor  is  secure  against  all 
winds  save  those  from  the  S.  There  are  no 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  principal 
lakes  are  the  Upper  SHamath  lake,  the  Lower 
Klamath  lake,  part  of  which  is  in  Galifomia, 
and  several^  smaller  lakes  or  sinks  of  rivers  in 
that  pordon  of  the  great  basin  lying  within 
the  limits  of  Oregon.  All  these  lakes  are  in 
districts  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegeta- 
tion scanty. — ^There  are  two  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Qregon,  both  running  N.  and  S., 
the  Goast  and  the  Gascade  chains.  The  Goast 
mountains,  lying  along  the  coast  tnm  lat.  42* 
to  the  GolumbiiK  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 
hij^ :  they  are  covered  with  evergreen  trees. 
The  Gascade  mountains,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  high  range  running  fi^m  lat  55*  to  85*, 
and  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Galifomia, 
are  from  4,000  to  10^000  feet  hidb,  with  occa- 
sional peaks  rising  stdl  higher.  This  range  on 
its  W.  slope  is  covered  with  coniferous  trees ; 
much  of  Its  E.  slope  is  bare.  The  prindpal 
peaks  are  Mt  Hood,  in  lat.  45*  20',  18,000  feet 
high;  Mt  Jefferson,  in  lat  44*  40',  11,000 
feet;  the  Three  Sisters,  in  lat  44*  10^,  11,000 
foet;  and  Mt  Pitt,  in  lat  42*  25',  10,000  feet 
All  these  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  all  <^  them  are  extinct  volcanoes. 
How  long  they  have  been  extinct  is  not  known, 
but  the  udians  have  traditions  of  a  time  when 
Kt  Hood  was  an  active  volcano.  Other  moun- 
tain ranges  are  the  Blue  ridge.  W.  of  the 
Owyhee  river;  the  Siskiyou  riage,  between 


Oregon  and  Galifomia;  the  XTmpqua  moun- 
tains, between  the  Umpqua  and  Biogue  rivers ; 
and  the  Galapooya  mountains,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  umpqua  and  Willamette  rivers. 
—Nearly  all  the  tillable  land  in  the  state  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  a  body  of  land 
about  120  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  by  80  m. 
wide.    The  soil  is  a  graveUy  clay  near  the 
mountains,  covered  with  a  rich  sandy  loam 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams.    In  the  val- 
leys of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  about 
40  m.  from  the  ocean,  there  are  tracts  of  simi- 
lar soil,  each  about  40  m.  long  bv  20  wide, 
speaking  in  general  terms.   These  rivers,  when 
approaching  the  Pacific,  run  through  steep 
mountains  covered  w^th  timber  so  dense  that 
cultivation  is  not  now  thought  ot    The  low 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Golumbia  is  so 
narrow  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  an  examination  of  the 
agricultural  district  of  Oregon.    FaU  river  has 
a  larve  basin,  but  the  most  of  the  soil  is  rocky 
and  desert-like,  the  elevation  high  above  the 
sea,  the  climate  dry  and  cold.    There  is  some 
good  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umatilla,  Grande 
Konde  river,  and  Burnt  riv^ .    South  of  the 
vallev  of  FaU  river  lies  part  of  the  great  bashiy 
which  sends  no  water  to  the  sea.  but  swallows 
up  all  its  own  streams.    Several  such  streams 
sink  into  the  sands  within  the  limits  of  Ore- 
gon.   The  soil  is  barren  and  verdureless. — ^The 
geological  character  of  Oregon  is  marked  by 
the  predominance  of  tertiaiy  sandstone  in  the 
west,  granite  in  the  Gascade  mountains,  and 
trap  and  other  eruptive  rocks  in  the  £.  part  of 
the  state.    The  valley  of  the  Willamette  has  a 
deep  diluvium  strongly  resembling  that  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  sound  and  in  the  Sacramento 
basin,  and  the  resemblance  suggests  the  idea 
that  these  valleys  are  of  the  same  origin  and 
were  once  connected  together,  though  now  sep- 
arated bv  the  Siskivou,  Umpqua,  Gali^K>oya, 
and  Gowlitz  mountams.   In  the  Gascade  moun- 
tains, beside  the  granite,  are  found  trap,  ser* 
pen^e,  porphyry,  slate,  quartz,  and  lava,  the 
latter  evidentiy  poured  out  by  the  great  vol- 
canoes which  now  stand  as  suent  ^low  peaks. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
reward  miners  for  their  work  in  the  valley  of 
Rogue  river  and  on  the  ocean  beach  from  the 
S.  boundary  to  near  th^  Umpqua  river.    It  has 
slso  been  found  in  manv  other  places  £.  and  W. 
of  the  Gascade  mountains,  but  not  in  digginss 
that  would  pay.    It  is  rumored  that  valuable 
rilver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santiam.    Gopper  has  been  found 
in  the  Galapooya  mountains,  and  iron  in  the 
Goast  mountains  near  Portland;  platinum,  iri- 
dium, and  oonium  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  gdd  placers  of  southern  Ore- 
gon ;  and  large  beds  of  tertiary  coal  lie  on  the 
shores  of  OwMe  bay. — ^Western  Oregon  has  a 
moist,  equable  climate;  eastern  Oregon,  one 
dry  and  variable.    In  the  Wfllamette  valk^ 
there  are  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  ooM. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  spring  is  54* 
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F.,  of  the  summer  70^  of  tiie  antamn  54%  and 
of  the  winter  40^  The  amouitt  of  rain  is 
very  great ;  the  sim  is  often  hidden  for  more 
than  a  month  at  a  time.  Drizzling  rauis  and 
thick  mists  preyail  daring  a  large  portion  of 
the  year.  'Dmnder,  lightning,  hail,  and  snow 
are  rare.  loe  seldom  forms  m<M-e  than  a  couple 
of  inches  in  thickness,  and  soon  thaws.  The 
heat  of  sammer  is  never  oppressive.  At  Asto- 
ria the  &11  of  rain  is  still  grctftter,  measuring  86 
inches  annnally,  more  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  American  Union.  The  Cascade  moun- 
tains cut  off  tJbe  eastern  division  of  the  state 
from  the  coast  winds,  fogs,  and  rains,  and  this, 
in  coi^mictbn  with  the  high  elevation,  renders 
that  part  of  the  country  hot  in  summer  and 
very  cold  in  winter,  the  thermometer  in  July 
ranging  as  high  as  80%  and  inthe  winter  falling 
below  20°. — ^The  eastern  part  of  Oregon  is  very 
poor  in  vegetation^  the  western  very  rich.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Fall  and  Snake  rivers,  a  man 
may  travel  for  days  without  paaslng  a  tree ;  in 
the  valleys  of  tlw  Willamette.  Umpqua,  and 
Bogue  rivers  he  is  never  out  of  sight  of  dense 
forests.  ITearly  all  the  trees  are  coniferous 
evergreens.  Among  these,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Dougks  spruce  or  red  fir  (ahieii 
J)ouglarii)y  the  yeUow  fir(^.  gtwidi$)y  William- 
son's spruce  (X  Williamsonit)^  the  Oregon  cedar 
(thx^a  gigantea\  the  noble  fir  (picea  nobUu\ 
the  western  balsam  fir  (P.  grandu)^  the  sugar 
pine  (pinut  LamberHana)^  the  western  yellow 
pine  (P.  eontorta)y  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar 
XeupreuuM  fragran$).  'Hiese  are  all  trees  of 
magnificent  size  and  beautiM  form,  standing 
in  dense  forests,  and  some  of  them  rising  to  a 
height  of  250  and  even  800  feet,  with  trunks 
from  4  to  10  foet  in  diameter.  Less  striking 
and  important  are  the  western  yew  {taixm  bre- 
vifoUa)y  the  western  juniper  (Jtmipenu  oeciden^- 
tali$)j  the  Oregon  oak  (suereta  Garreifana)^ 
the  Oregon  alder  (alnu$  Or^^ftaU  and  the 
Oregon  ash  (fraasmvM  Oregona),  The  forests 
of  Oregon  are  filled  with  a  dense  and  tangled 
undergrowth  in  which  ferns  and  booses  bear- 
ing berries  and  thorns  are  numerous.  The 
groater  part  of  the  level  land  of  the  Willamette 
valley  and  part  of  the  Umpqua  and  Bogue 
river  valleys  are  prairie  land;  that  is,  they 
are  not  covered  with  trees.  East  of  the  Cas- 
cades the  vegetation  is  not  only  for  more  scan- 
ty, but  it  is  entirely  different  in  character.  The 
trees  are  scattered,  stunted,  and  twisted,  the 
grass  is  thin,  and  almost  the.  only  bush  is  the 
wild  sage  or  a/rUmmOj  one  of  the  most  dieer- 
less  and  worthless  of  all  plants.— The  {Hrincipal 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Oregon  are  the  gris- 
ly bear,  black  bear,  American  panther  (jfeli$ 
eoneolar%  the  wild  oat,  the  gray  wolf,  the  ooyo- 
to  (cants  latran$)y  the  mountain  sheep,  the  elk, 
the  black-tailed  deer,  and  the  antelope.  The 
most  promtnent  birds  are  tiie  Oalifornian  vul- 
ture (eathattst  (M{fomkMU$yy  the  turkey  buz- 
aard,  the  gcdden  eagle,  the  bald  easle,  the  fish 
hawk,  the  trumpeter  Bwaji(cfgnfuhuccinator)y 
tiie  American  swan,  the  Canada  goose,  the 


snow  goose,  the  brant,  4  spedea  of  sIbittoa,S 
of  pelicans,  and  7  of  gulls.  Of  reptiles  thovm 
none  deserving  special  mention,  ssTe  thendi»- 
snake,  which  is  not  abundant.  The  riTmof 
Oregon  abound  in  salmon  at  the  i^oper  aei- 
sons ;  there  are  about  a  dozen  Afferent  nrift- 
ties,  and  all  of  them  when  thej  first  entatbi 
fresh  water  from  the  ocean  are  deGcioQs.  Host 
of  the  animals  and  vegetables  found  ia  Ongos 
are  indigenous  to  that  coast,  and  are  not  tod 
elsewhere.  This  remark  extends  to  the  M 
and  the  birds  as  well  as  to  the  quadmpeditt^ 
the  trees. — ^The  most  remarkable  natonl  ad- 
osities  of  Oregon  are  the  rapids  of  the  Cdqa- 
bia  river  at  the  Cascades  and  theDsDes^tk 
iEallsof  the  Willamette  at  Oregon  City,  the  k^ 
snow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  the  ^ladot 
of  Mts.  Hood  and  Jefferson,  large  beds  of  Im 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  mountshtf  is  n^ 
rious  places,  numerous  hot  springs  along  tk  t 
base  of  the  Cascade  mountama,  Mid  the  n&aii| 
rivers  of  the  great  basin. — ^AgricuHoro  k  tk 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  noi 
agricultural  products  are  wbeat,  oats,  pobioen 
and  apples.  The  climate  is  too  moist  sod  cool 
for  maize,  peaches,  melons,  and  swe^  potatoM. 
;A  mat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tiie  firrmer 
in  Oregon  is  the  fern,  which  grows  in  vts^ 
all  fields.  There  is  one  woollen  mill  at  Sriea, 
the  only  laive  manufacturing  estabMnHith 
the  state.  There  are  saw  imOa  fo  ssir  iB  tk 
timber  required  for  home  oonsumplkm,  ni 
grist  mills  to  grind  all  the  grain. — OFe^aabi 
Sttle  foreign  commerce,  and  that  little  kaeaitr 
all  done  by  steamers  with  San  IVaneiseo  m 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  8<Mne  gooii  si 
sent  to  British  Columbia  bv  land  up  the  fiBq 
of  the  Columbia  river.  The  chief  exporti  « 
domestic  produce  are  wheat,  flour.  appkl,tfi- 
tle,  pickled  salmon,  e^s^  butter,  mA  chite^ 
The  entrance  of  the  Columbia  river  is  »imr 
gerous  for  sailing  vessels,  and  tJie  prke  dcd 
is  so  high  on  this  coast,  that  freight  to  aadta 
Oregon  must  always  be  expensive.  Tweof  At 
most  notable  roads  in  the  state  are  titailv 
road  from  Portland  S.  to  Treka  in  OaBfeniii 
and  the  road  across  the  Cascade  mountsiSflhB 
Portland  to  the  Dalles.-— Oregon  has  a^  nS- 
road  or  oanaL  There  is  no  federal  M6et 
tion,  arsenal,  navy  yard,  orlf ospUal  in  thesdla 
There  are  small  military  s&afioos  oooopiBA  1? 
federal  troops  at  the  DaUtty  TaoJuII*  mi  kt 
Bogue  river  and  Umpqua  vi^eya.  Tha  iiM» 
has  few  public  institutions.  Tlie  difBeaMfiBl 
expense  of  getting  agricultural  midueeMMV- 
ket,  the  In£an  war  of  1855,  aad  tbe  nted  of 
the  federal  government  to  pay  the  vir.AeU» 
have  had  a  strong  infiuence  to  prervH^  th» 
growth  of  the  state  in  peculation  and  weatt, 
and  to  delay  the  establishment  of  piumfaistf 
j»ublic  institutions.  Iliere  are  8  eoIkM»  T 
academies,  and  about  800  cMnm^  twok. 
There  is  a  oommcm  school  fond  conrisdag  d 
the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  to  the  stated 
that  purpose,  all  escheats,  forfeitures^  moa^ 
paid  as  exemption  frt)m  military  dn^i  aUgifli 
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and  dfrisei  foroommon  mhool  pmpotei,  the 
proceeds  of  the  600,000  acre  grants  the  6  per 
eent.  net  proceed!  of  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
A«.,  the  interest  of  the  fond  to  be  divided 
among  the  counties  in  shares  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  4 
and  20  jears  of  age.  The  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  state  treasurer  compose  the 
board  of  school  oommissionerB.  There  was 
•  in  the  treasury,  Sent  10, 1860,  to  the  credit  of 
the  common  sdiool  fbnd,  the  sum  of  $11,684, 
beaide  a  university  fond  of  $6,794.  The  lead- 
ing religions  denominations  are  the  Methodist 
dinrch  North,  the  Methodist  church  South, 
and  the  Bqitist,  which  have  churches  in 
nearly  every  town.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians  have  also 
some  churches.  Two  daily  newspapers  and 
half  a  dozen  weeklies  are  published  in  Port- 
land; and  Oregon  City,  the  Dalles,  Salem, 
Corvallis,  Eugene  City,  and  Jacksonville  have 
each  one  wedkly  newspaper. — ^The  government 
of  Oregon  is  exercised  by  a  governor  (salary 
$1,600),  a  secretary  of  state  ($1,600),  and  treas- 
urer of  state  ($800X  ^^o  ^^  chosen  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  for  4  years.  During  the  fint  6 
years  under  the  constitution  of  1867  the  gov- 
ernor is  as  officio  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction: after  1862  a  separate  superintend- 
ttit  may  be  elected.  The  secretary  of  state  is 
as  officio  auditor  of  public  accounts.  The  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  and  treasurer  are 
eligible  for  reflection  for  any  number  of 
terms,  though  not  for  more  than  two  succes- 
sively. A  state  printer  is  chosen  by  popular 
Tote  for  4  years.  The  legisUture  is  composed 
of  two  branches,  a  senate  of  16  members  and 
ft  house  of  84  representatives.  Senators  are 
^osen  in  sin^e  districts  for  4  years,  one  half 
every  secoifi  year,  and  representatives  for  2 
years.  Their  numbers  may  be  increased,  but 
are  never  to  exceed  80  senators  and  60  rep- 
resentatives.  Monbers  of  each  house  receive 
$8  a  day  and  $8  for  every  20  miles  of  travel, 
bot  it  is  provided  that  the  per  diem  of  no 
member  shall  exceed  $120.  The  sesdons  are 
bienniaL  Extra  sessions  may  be  called  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  20  days.  The  judi- 
ei«7  comprises  a  chief  justice  and  8  assodate 
Jnatices  of  the  supreme  court  (sslary  $2,000 
each),  who  are  chosen  in  districts  for  6  years, 
the  oldest  or  tiie  one  having  the  shortest  time 
to  serve  being  chief  Justice ;  their  number  may 
be  increased,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  6  unm 
the  white  population  of  the  state  is  over  100,- 
000,  and  never  exceed  7.  The  supreme  court 
la  only  a  tribunal  of  appeals.  jSach  Justice 
holds  a  drcuit  court  with  both  original  and 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  terms  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  court  shall  sit  twice  a  year  in 
each  county.  Whenever  tiie  populaiUon  of  the 
state  exceeds  600,000,  the  legulature  is  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  election  of  supreme 
ftnd  circuit  Judges  in  distinct  classes.  Inferior 
Judges,  who  ahio  act  as  Judges  of  probate  and 
•oon^  commissioners,  are  chosen  in  each 


eounty  for  4  yean.  Sheriffii  and  clerks  of 
courts  are  elected  in  every  county,  imd  dis- 
trict attorneys  by  districts.  The  revenue  of 
the  state  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  10,  1860, 
including  a  balance  of  $4,666.26  remaining 
from  the  previous  year,  was  $72,122.12,  imd 
the  expencuture  for  the  same  period  was  $71,* 
062.16,  leaving  a  baknce  of  $1,069.96.  There 
is  no  public  debt,  and  the  state  has  no  power 
to  lend  its  credit  or  contract  obligations  to  a 
greater  amount  than  $60,000,  except  to  repel 
invasion  or  for  certfdn  otner  specified  ol^ectSL 
No  county  shall  incur  any  debt  over  $6,000, 
with  the  like  exceptions.  No  bank  or  mon- 
eyed institution  shall  be  incorporated,  nor 
shall  any  such  exist  with  power  to  circulate 
paper  money.  Corporations  may  be  formed 
under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  creat- 
ed by  special  acts,  and  the  stockholders  shall 
be  individually  liable  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock  subscribed  and  unpsid,  and  no  more. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  1868  was 
$22,824,118,  and  in  1869  $24,181,669 ;  amount 
of  state  tax  in  1868,  $28,764;  in  1869,  $49,- 
868.  Estimated  expenditures  for  the  next 
two  years,  $61,700.— The  name  of  Oregon  was 
long  appUed  to  all  the  territory  clauned  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  extending 
iTOTn  lat  42°  to  64*  40'  N.  In  1846,  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  the  country  N.  of  lat  49% 
and  the  name  of  Oregon  was  by  so  much  re- 
stricted. In  1868  the  name  was  further  re- 
stricted to  the  land  S.  of  the  Columbia  river 
and  lat.  46**,  by  the  act  creating  the  territory 
of  Washington  N.  of  that  line.  In  1869  Ore> 
gon  suffered  another  reduction,  nearly  one 
third  of  its  extent  as  a  territory  having  been 
cut  off  from  its  E.  end  when  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  when  the  district  be- 
tween the  Owyhee  river  and  the  Rocky  rnoun- 
tains  was  added  to  Washington  territory. — 
The  coast  of  Oregon  was  seen  by  various  navi- 
gators in  the  17u  and  18th  eenturies;  but  its 
history  as  known  to  crviliised  man  may  be  said 
to  commence  with  the  discovery  of  the  Oolum- 
bia  river  by  0^>t.  Robert  Gray,  who  entered 
its  mouth  in  the  American  ship  Oolnmbia  from 
Boston,  May  7,  1792,  snd  gave  the  name  of 
his  vessel  to  the  river.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  made  so  fiavorable  a  report 
of  the  mi^^stic  river  of  the  west,  that  states- 
men became  desirous  to  secure  it  and  its  valley 
for  the  Union.  This  desire  led  the  adminis- 
tration of  JefEbrson  to  send  an  exploring  expe* 
dition  under  the  command  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  dark  across  the  continent  m  1804  and 
1806.  The  expedition  was  successftil,  and 
while  it  collected  much  valuable  information 
about  extensive  districts  previously  almost  un- 
known to  dviliaed  man,  it  gave  the  Americana 
an  additional  title  to  the  country.  In  1808 
the  Missouri  tar  company  sent  trappers  and 
traders  to  Oregon.  In  1811  the  American  tax 
company,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the 
leading  member,  estabUshed  a  trading  post  at 
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the  month  of  the  Oolmnbia  river,  and  called  it 
Astoria;  bnt  it  was  very  soon  sold  to  the 
north-west  far  company  to  save  it  from  being 
taken  dnring  the  war.  The  north-west  and  the 
Hudson's  bay  company,  both  British  associar 
tioDs,  for  a  while  separate  and  afterward  united, 
engaged  in  trapping  and  trading,  kept  many 
tn4>pers  and  traders  in  Oregon  until  within  a 
yer^  brief  period,  for  it  was  only  in  1660  that 
theur  trading  post  at  Fort  YancouTer  on  the 
Columbia,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette,  was  abandoned.  The  Hudson^s  bay 
company  employed  many  Oanadians  among  its 
trappers,  and  these  formed  for  a  long  time  the 
main  body  of  the  white  population.  Most  of 
them  took  Indian  wives  and  were  the  fathers 
of  numerous  half-breed  children.  Great  Brit- 
ain claimed  all  of  Oregon  until  1846,  when  the 
boundary  treaty  was  made  with  the  United 
^tes.  In  1889  the  emigration  of  Americans 
commenced  overland  by  way  of  the  South 
pass,  and  there  were  a  few  emigrants  every 
year  until  1845,  when  several  hundred  went, 
and  the  next  year  there  were  several  thou- 
sand ;  in  1847  and  1848  there  were  a  few  hun- 
dred, and  in  1849  perhi^  1,000  again.  In 
1848,  '49,  and  '50,  however,  Oregon  lost  many 
of  her  citizens  by  the  gold  excitement  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  in  the  last  named  year  she  gained 
again  from  California  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  the  "donation  law"  by  congress, 
giving  without  cost  820  acres  of  public  lana 
to  every  person  settled  on  such  land  before 
Bee.  1  of  that  year,  and  820  acres  more  to  his 
wife ;  and  to  tiiose  persons  who  should  settle 
between  Dec.  1,  1850,  and  Dec  1,  1858,  160 
acres  to  each  man  and  160  to  his  wife.  Under 
this  law  8,000  claims  were  registored  in  Ore- 
gon. It  was  a  condition  of  these  grants  that 
the  settler  should  reside  on  the  land  for  4 
rears.  The  donation  induced  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  to  remain,  and  led  many 
of  the  young  men  to  marry.  As  the  men 
much  exceeded  the  women  in  number,  girls 
even  as  young  as  14  years  were  in  great  de- 
mand ;  and  for  several  years  after  the  "  dona- 
tion law"  went  into  effect  the  territory  had 
a  wonderfully  large  proportion  of  very  juve- 
nile wives  and  mothers.  Oregon  was  for- 
mally organized  as  a  territory  on  Aug.  14, 1848, 
previous  to  which  time  there  had  been  a  pro- 
visional government  with  the  capital  at  Ore- 
gon City.  On  March  2,  1858,  the  territory 
of  Washington  was  established  out  of  the 
northern  half  of  Oregon.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  a  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and 
drafted  a  state  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  on  Nov.  9, 1857.  With 
tibe  constitution  were  submitted  the  Questions 
whether  slavery  should  be  legalizea  in  the 
state,  and  whether  free  negroes  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  it  The  result  was  favor^ 
able  to  the  constitution,  and  against  slavery 
and  free  negroes.  On  Feb.  14, 1859,  the  state 
was  admitted  by  act  of  congress  under  the  con- 
atitntion  adopted  in  1857.    Oregon  has  been 


troubled  with  many  Indian  wan.  naaUO, 
when  the  disturbances  began,  mitU  the  prei- 
ent  time,  there  has  always  been  a  hoatfle  Act- 
ing between  the  whites  and  the  red  mea.  1^ 
hostility  most  of  the  time  did  not  amooBito 
an  open  wariare,  but  simply  led  to  the  liioot- 
ing  down  of  a  man  or  two  oecanonallT.  A 
stUte  of  affairs  very  similar  to  this  stOl  ooo- 
tinues  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon.  Kodtcr 
red  nor  white  man  is  safe  slone  irhile  pe^ 
sons  of  the  other  color  are  near.  In  1855  ^ 
hostility  broke  out  into  a  general  irar,  wM 
lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  led  to  tmidtitode 
of  skirmishes  and  many  deaths,  bnt  no  serioo 
battle  was  fought.  In  1858  there  vts  n- 
other  war.  but  it  was  confined  to  the  etstsn 
portion  of  Oregon  and  Washin^n,  and  Me 
oamage  was  done  by  it  to  the  indosti7}  tak 
or  white  population  of  either  territoij.  Ik 
gold  mines  of  the  Rogue  river  vaDey  insocfii- 
em  Oregon  were  discovered  in  1851,  but  v« 
not  mu^  worked  previous  to  1858. 

OREGOKa  8.  co.  of  Mo.  bwdering  on  Ail, 
drained  by  Eleven  Pointe  and  Spring  ma^ 
tributaries  of  the  Big  Black  river ;  area,  abofi 
1,650  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1856,  8.405,  of  wknl} 
were  slaves.  It  nas  an  nndulating  toifut  lad 
fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  wen 
69,201  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,257  of  wlKSt 
5,512  of  oats,  and  2,019  lbs.  of  wool  Thm 
were  2  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  4  chiircliM,a^ 
86  pupils  attending  pablic  schods.  CijM 
Thomasville.    

OREGON  RIVER.    See  Cowubu  Bmi 

OREL,  Obiel,  Obbli,  or  Osux,  a  riya  d 
Russia,  tributary  to  the  Dnieper.  It  ran  in 
the  6.  part  of  the  government  of  KhiduyrBeir 
Efremovskaia,  flows  S.  W.,  forms  part  (/tbe 
frontier  of  the  government  of  EkaterinofiiiT, 
separating  it  from  that  of  Pultowa,  paasa  Aki- 
opol,  and  finally  joins  the  Dnieper  (m  its  left 
bank  after  a  total  course  of  about  185  nu,  96b. 
W.  N.  W.  from  Ekaterinoalav.  Its  walfli  m 
sluj^sh  and  muddy. 

OREL,  a  central  government  of  Eoropcfi 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  &* 
looga,  Toola,  Tambov,  Voron<a,  Koo«k,Td«" 
nigov,  and  Smolensk;  area,  18,253  sq.  d.; 
pop.  in  1856, 1,445,900.  The  prindpal  rirtfs 
are  the  Desna,  a  tributwy  of  the  M^5  ^ 
Oka,  which  rises  in  the  N.  portion  of  Ord,  oA 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  goTemsMott^ 
ward  the  Volga ;  and  the  Soma  in  the  E.,  wIbA 
flows  to  the  Don.  Limestone,  s^^^^^'p'^V^ 
alabaster  are  abundant  and  iron  oreisfiw- 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  igitfAi  ^^ 
flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised,  llie  «^J* 
arable  land  is  estimated  at  2,599,206  acRa,»d 
about  i  of  the  surface  is  covered  witk  M^ 
Beet  root  sugar  and  coarse  linen  *i^  *|pT^ 
cloths  are  manufactured. — Osxl,  the  cM^ 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  m 
201  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Moscow;  pop.  in  W 
25,680.  It  has  direct  water  commuiieifioB 
with  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Caquan  eeas,  m 
carries  on  a  large  trade  with  all  the  ooostnei 
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1^ordei4iig  on  ihbte  seas,  and  alio  wKh  St  Po* 
ter^unr  and  Moaoow. 

ORSLLANA.  FsAHOiaoo,  a  Spanish  adren* 
tiirer,  born  in  TnuiUo  abont  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  oentorj,  died  on  a  rojage  aoroea  the 
Atlantic  in  1549.  He  aocompanied  Franoisoo 
Pizarro  to  Pern  in  1681,  and  took  part  in  the 
oonqaest  of  that  county  by  the  Spaniards, 
When  in  1640  Gonzalo  Pixarro  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  east  of  the  Andes,  Orellana 
was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
which  comprised  860  Spaniards,  4,000  Indians, 
and  1,000  aogs  for  hmiting  down  the  natiyes. 
After  a  tedtoos  and  perilous  march  across  the 
Andes  the  army  discovered  the  Napo^ne  of 
the  npper  affloents  of  the  Amazon.  Pizarro. 
despairmg  of  retoming  by  the  roote  he  haa 
traversed,  spent  two  months  in  constmcting  a 
brigantine  large  enon^  to  hold  the  weaker 
part  of  his  company  and  his  baggage,  and  gave 
the  command  of  tne  tcsmI  to  Orellana,  with 
inatmctions  to  keep  alongside  of  the  armj 
while  it  followed  bj  land  the  course  of  the  un- 
known stream.  After  aereral  weeks  passed  in 
the  descent  through  a  dreary  wilderness,  their 
provisions  were  entirely  exhansted,  and  Pizarro, 
nearing  of  a  popnlons  and  rich  district  at  the 
distance  of  aeveral  days'  jonmey  down  the 
river  at  the  point  where  the  Napo  flowed  into 
a  stiO  ffreater  stream,  despatched  Orellana  and 
50  soldiers  in  the  brigantine  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  'oonflnence  of  the  waters,  pro* 
eore  a  aopply  of  provisions,  and  retom  to  the 
relief  of  the  stuving  army.  Borne  swiftly 
down  the  current  of  the  Napo,  the  brisantine 
In  8  days  reached  the  Amazon,  then  for  the 
first  time  navigated  by  a  European  veseeL 
OreUana  found  the  country  a  wilderness,  and 
altogether  unlike  what  had  been  represented ; 
00  fiiur  fh>m  being  able  to  procure  supplies  tot 
the  army,  he  could  barely  obtain  sustenance 
for  his  own  party.  To  return  against  the  cur- 
rent was  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  in  this 
dilemma  he  resolved  to  embark  at  once  on  the 
great  river  before  him  and  follow  its  course  to 
die  sea.  ffis  comrades  were  easily  persuaded 
to  this  enterprise,  and  Orellana  apparently  with 
little  heritation  abandoned  his  commander  and 
aet  out  on  his  voyage,  which  he  boldly  prose- 
ented  for  7  months  amid  almost  incredible 
dangers  and  privations.  Many  times  his  vessel 
was  nearly  oashed  to  pieces  in  the  rapids  of 
the  river,  and  he  was  in  still  greater  penl  ihnn 
the  warlike  tribes  on  its  borders,  who  attacked 
him  whenever  he  attempted  to  land,  and  often 
tmrsued  him  for  mfles  in  their  canoes.  He 
reached  the  ocean  in  Aug.  1641,  and  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Cubagua,  and  thence  to  Spain, 
where  he  excited  great  wonder  and  admiration 
hy  relating  that  he  had  passed  through  a  coun- 
try inhabited  only  by  women  who  were  war- 
riors and  conquerors,  and  that  he  had  received 
anthentic  information  of  the  existence  of  an  El 
Dorado  where  gold  was  so  plentiful  that  houses 
were  roofed  with  it.  He  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  crown  a  commisrion  to  conquer  and 
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colonize  the  region  he  had  discovered,  and  after 
aome  years  he  organized  an  expedition  for  ^ 
purpose,  but  died  on  his  v<^age  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  That  riverls  supposed  to  have 
received  ita  name  from  his  tale  of  the  Amft^^i^f 
on  its  banks,  and  has  sometimes  been  called 
fi*om  him  the  Orellana. 

ORENBUKG,  a  government  of  Bussia.  sit* 
uated  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Ada, 
bounded  by  Perm,  Tobolsk,  the  Eirghia 
steppes,  the  Oaspian  sea,  Astrakhan,  Saratov, 
Shnbirdc,  Easan,  and  Viatka;  area,  146,1^ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  including  the  dossal 
of  the  Ural,  1,919,690.  The  province  ia  ct 
very  irregular  shape,  and  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
mountains  traverses  it  fi*om  N.  to  S.  The  sur- 
face is  greatly  diversified.  In  the  S.  it  ia  a 
steppe,  but  on  the  European  side  of  the  moun- 
tains it  is  undulating,  varied,  and  picturesque ; 
while  toward  the  K.  on  the  Asiatic  side  there 
is  an  extensive  plain,  with  numerous  swampa 
and  small  lakes.  The  drainage  of  the  £.  pari 
of  the  province  flowa  toward  the  Arctic  ocean 
by  the  Tobol,  Abuga,  Ooi,  and  Miyaa;  and 
that  of  the  W.  portion  to  the  Caspian  aea 
through  the  Bielaya,  Samara,  and  other  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Volga,  and  the  Or,  Sakmara,  and 
nek,  flowing  into  the  Ural,  which  here  forma 
the  bounda^  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  Is  very  great,  the 
heat  in  summer  being  excessive,  whik  in  win- 
ter the  cold  is  int^ise.  Gold,  c<^per,  iron, 
and  salt  are  mined.  A  very  extennve  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  tribes  of  the  Eirgfaia 
and  the  people  of  Boldiara,  in  metala,  grain, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  ftirs,  tallow,  salt, 
andflsh.  The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  Buasiana, 
but  there  are  considerable  numbera  of  Tartars, 
There  are  several  district  schools  in  the  gov^ 
emment  of  Orenburg,  and  a  young  ladiea*  aem^ 
inary  was  established  in  1869  by  voluntary 
contribution  in  its  cai4tal,  UiliL^OBiiniUBe^ 
a  town  of  the  above  government,  on  the  river 
Ural,  466  m.  N.  E.  fhmi  Astrakhan ;  pop.  about 
16,000.  The  streets  are  broad  but  badly  paved, 
and  the  houses  are  principally  constructed  of 
wood.  There  are  aeveral  onurohea,  2  moaquea, 
and  an  agricultural  and  a  military  school.  Th^ 
manufkc^ires  are  chiefly  coarse  woollen  doth 
and  leather.  Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural, 
about  2  m.  fW>m  Orenburg,  there  is  a  caravan* 
sary  where  the  annual  caravans  firom  Bok- 
hara and  Khiva  stop,  and  where  different  pnh 
duotions  of  S.  £.  Asia  are  exchanged  for  cat- 
tle and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  nei^borhood  there  are  extendve  tal- 
low-boiling esUblishments.  The  extension  of 
Busrian  territory  hito  the  interior  ot  Asi^  eon- 
sequent  upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  aer> 
era!  Eirghis  tribes  in  1781,ledtothefoundatioii 
of  this  city,  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
administration  of  the  new  territory.  It  ia  now 
the  chief  military  statioii  on  the  fhmtier,  and 
the  fbcus  of  the  Bnssian  trade  with  eentral  Asia. 

0BESTE8,  a  Greek  legendary  hero,  son  of 
Agamemnon  and  Olyteinnaatra,  and  brother 
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•fCHyBotbem&SyEleotns  andlphig^ola.  Edit 
represented  as  the  avenger  of  his  father^  and 
the  deliverer  of  his  sister,  throngh  the  morder 
of  his  mother.  He  was  the .  theme  of  the 
tragio  poets,  who  enlarged  and  embellished  the 
simple  Homeric  narratiye.  Thus  thej  said 
that  at  the  time  of  die  murder  of  Agamemnon 
it  was  intended  to  de^atch  Orestes,  bnt  his 
sister  Eleotra  saved  him,  and  intmsted  him  to 
a  slave,  who  carried  the  boy  to  Strophins,  king 
inPhoois.  In  his  house  Orestes  lived,  together 
with  Pylades,  the  Idng's  son,  and  between  the 
Touths  there  sprang  up  a  friendship  which  has 
become  proverbial  feeing  frequentlj  impor- 
tuned by  his  sister  Eldctra,  and  instructed  b  j 
the  Delphian  orade^  to  avenge  his  father^s 
death,  he  repaired  In  secret  to  Aivoa,  pre- 
tcoftding  that  he  brought  the  tidings  of  Orestes' 
death,  at  which  Olytemnestra  was  overioyed. 
With  the  oomplioity  of  Electra,  he  killed  COy- 
tenmestra  ana  her  paramour  JSgisthus,  but 
Immediately  afterward  became  mad,  and  was 
driven  by  d^e  Furies  from  land  to  land,  until 
by  the  advice  of  Apollo  he  took  refhge  with 
Minerva  in  Athens.  The  goddess  eommanded 
that  his  case  should  be  decided  by  the  court 
of  the  areopagus ;  and  wben  they  were  equally 
divided,  she  pronounced  him  innocent  Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  Apollo  directed  him 
to  go  to  Tanris  in  Scythia,  and  bring  to  Athens 
the  statue  of  Diana  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  Orestes  and  Pylades  sailed  for  Tauris, 
and  on  their  arrival  were  seLsed  by  Uie  naUves 
in  order  to  be  saorifioed  to  Diana,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  eountnr.  But  the  priestess 
of  Diana  was  Iphigenia,  Orestes^  nstor,  and  on 
^eir  mutual  recognition  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  Fniiea  were 
now  appeased.  Orestes  ruled  over  his  father's 
kingdom  at  Mycenn,  afterward  became  king 
ofArgos,  and  nutrried  Hermione,  Uie  dauffhter 
of  ICenelaus.  He  died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  in 
Arcadia,  and  was  buried  in  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  another  legend  he  was  buried  in  Aricia, 
whence  his  bones  were  afterward  carried  to 
Borne.  The  history  of  Orestes  is  the  subject 
of  several  celebrated  dramas  by  uEschylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides. 

OBEUB.    See  Misixsa. 

OBFUA,  Matio  Josfi  Bokavsntuba,  a 
French  physician,  of  Spanish  parentage,  the 
founder  of  the  sdence  of  toxicology,  ^m  in 
Fort  Mahon,  Minorca^  April  24, 1787,  died  in 
Paris,  March  13,  1658.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
diant  in  rather  moderate  circumstances;  and 
designing  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit,  he  sent 
him  oh  a  trading  expedition  to  Sicily  and  the 
•oast  of  Africa.  Toung  Orfila,  however,  mani- 
£Mrted  BO  strouff  a  predilection  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  that  his  father  sent  him  snccessivelv 
to  Valencia  and  Baroel<ma,  where  he  so  much 
distinguished  himself  that  the  junte  of  Barce- 
lona resolved  to  defiray  the  cost  of  his  f^her 
education  in  Paris,  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  to  Barcelona  as  a  professor  in  their  med- 
ical aohooL  He  arrived  in  Paris,  July  11, 1807* 


Joung,  handsome,  and.miU  in  hit  ik^ 
tion,  he  made  many  friends  and  gtinidMMiil 
good  will.  The  outbreak  oC  the  Bpumwir 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  pensiOQ,  m  fesdff* 
ed  him  liable  to  be  expelled  fromJrsDes;  bit 
an  uncle  at  Marseilles  supplied  khn  witli  fte 
neeeasary  fhnds;  and  Vanqudvi,  the  cUiiiit; 
claiming  him  as  his  p«|41,  obtained  yvamm 
for  him  to  stay  in  Pans  unmolested.  Attbtsid 
of  4  years  (Oct  27, 1811)hew«»gradiistoisid 
immediately  became  a  private  leotoreroa^n- 
istry  in  the  French  ca(4tal,  ndiere  large  tofi- 
^nces  crowded  around  him.  The  first  editiM 
of  his  great  w<»'k,  Traiti  det  poimut^oitUm- 
logU  i^bnerale^  i^ipeared  in  1818,  and  attnct«i 
considerable  attention.  On  the  ettablahmait 
of  peace  in  1814,  he  signified  his  rosdJOMti 
fulnl  his  part  of  the  agreement  made  witb  tbi 
authorities  of  Barcelona;  buttheeitTdeeU 
the  offer^  as  it  could  not  afiTord  to  paj  bisidi?. 
He  now  made  application  to  become alrcsA 
oitiien,  married  (July,  ISIQ  MUeLGakicIWU- 
sueur,  daughtor  of  a  BciiliMtor<^  some  wj^ 
and  was  dected  ooareflponding  xpember  4^  tk 
academy  <^  s<^enoee.  ,On  the  oo^SMneft 
short  visit  to  Mincmsa  in  the  begiBBi^  i 
1816,  he  was  received  with^  great  hanook  Ofe 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  nominiMi  tiuttik 
the  influence  <Mf  Decasesi  a  p^ysieiaB  tsM 
Xym.  In  1819,  having  received  his  MM- 
tars  of  naturalization,  he  was  arnKMotod  fit' 
feasor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  tiie.Aw 
of  medicine;  in  1828  he  auceeeded  Ysii4«b 
as  professor  of  chemistry ;  and  ia  18Sl,.oiii 
resignation  of  Antoine  I>abois,  be  wai  mi 
dean  o^  that  faculty,  an  office  of  botkluMr 
and  neqwnsibility.  He  was  now  in  the  U 
tide  of  prosperity;  his  pnbUe  leoUotswinii 
popular  as  ever;  his  works  ranked  si  ]itftl^ 
pieces;  his  drawing  room  ^as  the  reodMm 
of  the  choicest  society,  and  adiuladea  te  to 
mu^caleveninff  parties  was  eagerly  «a^^* 
He  was  scarcely  less.  aeoen^Iuhea  u  sini' 
than  as  a  man  of  scieoce.  In  1898  W^ 
chosen  a  member  of  the  general  eoandl  sf  as- 
pitals  in  Paris;  subseauently  a  monbertf  tb 
general  council  of  the  department  of  tksMM; 
and  in  1884  one  of  the  council  of  P^jjj 
struction.  He  now  received  his  kttsn  a  nfl 
natoralization,  and  had  ho^  of  biiag  |B^ 
moted  to  a  peerage,  in  which,  howe^^g 
was  disappointed,  ms  authority  asteow^ 
man  haa  also  reached  its  zenith:  as  ft  tow^ 
gist  he  was  without  a  rival,  ana  the  ewn 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  on  nuDiM 
murder  trials,  especia&y  on  uist  of  ^^^ 
farge,  and  in  1850  on  that  of  the  coaBtotJ^ 
cam6,  for  pNoisoning,  served  great^  to  i"^''** 
his  r^utation.  .  In  his  officisl  eapeeill  » 
also  enected  several  important  u>4>i^^^^ 
which  materially  enhanced  theproi^eeioi  i^ 
ical  students  bv  new  facilities  beiog  s^ioraH 
for  demonstranon  and  studv;  he  orgioiw 
the  clinical  hoq>ital,  established  a  new  bottf* 
ical  garden,  the  museum  of  pathologicil  a^ 
omy  styled  fmiU  Jk^jtvuytir^^  foonded  ndtr 
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flie  wffl  of  that  iUostrioiM.  surgeon,  and  a  gal^ 
lerj  of  coraparatiTe  anatomy,  to  which  his  own 
name  has  been  given.  Under  his  administn^ 
tioD,  the  service  in  the'  public  hospitals  was 
rendered  more  eflSoient,  while  the  range  of 
gtadies  in  the  vaiions  schools  of  medicine  was 
nnpcoved  or  elevated  and  enlarged.  He  was 
the  foonder  of  a  provident  association  (weiSU 
de  prhicyance)  among  the  physicians  of  Paris, 
of  whid^  he  was  elected  the  first  president 
On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  lost  all  his  dis- 
tinctioxia)  except  his  professorship.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  his  wiU  he  left  to  that  society  and 
to  6  other  public  institutions  the  sum  of  121,000 
francs  to  establish  prizes  and  for  other  usefhl 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  original  of  his 
vrofk&y  and  that  upon  which  his  flune  mainly 
rests,  is  his  Traite  de  UxieologUy  vrhlcb.  was 
niccesfiively  enlarged  and  improved  until  tfie 
5th  edition,  which  app^ired  in  1862,  in  2  vols. 
Svo.  Of  this,  an  English  physician  says:  "It 
is  a  vast  mine  of  experiment^  observation  on 
the. symptoms  of  poisoning  of  all  kinds,  on 
ihe  appearanoea  which  poisons  leave  in  the 
lead  body,  on  their  physiological  action,  and 
)n  the  means  of  detecting  them.  .  .  .  Few 
tranches  of  science  so  important  in  their  bear* 
Bgs  on  everyday  life,  ana  so  difficult  of  inves* 
igatjoo,  can  be  said  to  have  been  created  and 
"aised  at  once  to  a  state  of  high  advancement 
>y  the  labors  of  a  sin^e  man.'!  His  other ' 
mblications,  which  are  also  considered  standard 
wotkM  in  their  Hue,  are  MhnenU  de  ehimie 
ippliquSe  d  la  midecine  (1817 ;  8th  ed.,  2  vols, 
(vo.,  1861) ;  and  TraUS  dee  exhionatione  juri- 
liquee  (2  vo)sl  8vo.,  1881 ),  which  was  afterward 
Qcrged  into  the  Traiti  de  medeoine  Ugale 
182»-'6;  4th  ed^  8  vols.  8vo.,  1848).  Valuable 
tapers  from  his  pen,  chiefly  on  subjects  eon* 
leeted  with  medical  jurisprudence,  are  to  be 
bund  in  the  medical  Journals ;  among  thenum* 
>er  are  his  Beoharehee  eur  Vemp<neonnement  par 
^actde  meinimx.  He  left  personal  memoirs 
trhich  have  not  yet  been  published. 
OJEUarAN  (6r.  opfyewor,  Lat.  ^^aftunft,  an  in- 
trament),  a  name  at  the  present  time  applied 
)  several  mudcal  instruments  that  are  in  cOn* 
^ruction  and  principle  somewhat  closely  al- 
ed ;  but  more  distiactively  i4>propnated  to  the 
irffest  of  these,  the  church  organ,  which  may 
d  briefly  described  as  a  wind  instrument,  the 
mndtf  of  which  are  those  of  a  great  number 
f  pipes  of  varying  lengths,  and  are  produced 
J  the  udmission  to  these  (as  detennined  by 
le  keys  and  stops  moved  by  the  performer) 
r  compressed  ur  conveyed  to  them  along 
irtain  channela,  from  a  bellows  worked  by 
anuui  or  other  motive  power.  This,  whi<m 
om  its  essential  feature  of  constmotion  is  als<> 
lined  the  pipe  organ,  and  from  the  mode  of 
aying  t&e  finger  organ,  is  incomparably  the 
>blest  and  most  imposing  of  musical  instru* 
ents,  being  in  mi^esiy  of  tone  and  grandeur 
'  effect  quite  without  a  paraUeL  Its  name,  ori"> 
nallj  deagnatjng  a  meohamoal  device  or  har 


plement  of  any  sort,  became  at  a  lat^r  day  ap^ 
propriated  in  one  sen=»e  to  musical  ine^triJtinents 
of  whatever  kind ;  &till  later,  to  wind  iuetru- 
ments  only;  and  ultimately,  to  tbat  which  is, 
par  exeeUeneej  the  organ,— Tlie  earlj  histonr 
of  the  organ  is  obscure,  or  Indeed  lost  A 
plausible  suppositioD  10,  tliat  the  instrumont 
may  have  been  su^ested  bj  ^mie  moditicatiou 
of  the  Pandean  pipes,  suc'h  a^  the  addition  of 
a  reservoir  to  receive  ccndea&ed  air^  which 
should  then  be  distributed  to  the  pipes  at  Ihe 
{Measure  of  the  pli^er.  At  what  perioda  any 
considerable  enlai^gcTiient  or  iinprovements  in 
it  began  to  be  made-  h  not  known.  CteEihiae, 
about  the  middle  i>f  tlie  Sd  ccntnry  B.  C,  Ig 
said  to  have  invented  a  (^ydraalJc  orgjin^  the 
hydraulieen;  a  pniumHtio  ttrgau  is  also  men* 
tioned  by  some  anciojit  w  ritcrs ;  tlio  diBtinction 
between  the  two  c*>!iM  not  have  been  in  the 
employment  of  wat^r  and  air  rcepectively  in  llie 
pipes,  but  merely  in  the  use  in  one,  but  not  !a 
the  other,  of  the  pOTi^er  of  wat<,T for  enpplying 
air  to  the  pip^s.  Mer^ermo  describee  an  oi^an 
carved  on  an  anciei^t  monument  in  the  Mattel 
gardens  at  Rome,  tlie  fortu,  thc»  operation  of 
keys,  and  the  bellows  of  which  cJoisely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  pr^t^cnt  day.  Bt  AugusHne, 
commenting  on  the  £6t1i  Psalm,  alludes  to  an 
instrument  inflated  by  lellow^a.  Pope  Vitalian 
is  related  to  have  tist  introduced  organs  into 
some  of  the  chunlies  of  western  Europe, 
about  A.  B.  670 ;  but  the  earliest  truatwortliy 
account  is  that  of  the  one  ^ent  as  a  pre^nt  by 
the  Cfreek  emperor  Const  an  tine  Copronyraugi  to 
King  Pepin,  A.  D.  75 C,  Organs  were  commott 
in  England  before  tli<3  10th  century ,  and  are 
siud .  to  have  exceeded  in  size  and  compass 
those  of  the  continent.  Hje  largest  vim  Qh*- 
tained  by  Elfeg,  bisliop  of  Wrncbeater,  in  flSlj 
for  his  cathedral.  They  were  still  very  rude 
in  eonstruction,  and  of  limited  capacity.  The 
Jceys  wctre broad  and  Ijir^c,  and,  it  appears,  were 
to  be  struck  with  the  fist.  The  pipes  were  of 
brass,  and  harsh  in  tone.  In  tlie  ISth  century 
the  compass  of  many  of  these  otgous,  porbape 
of  any,  did  not  exceed  12  or  15  notes.  About 
this  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Veni^^e, 
In  some  of  the  rudi^  in^rumeDts  of  the  f<ame 
period,  a  plan  of  concords  had  been  arranged, 
such  that  each  key  in  the  prot>«r  con^pa^s  called 
forth  not  only  its  own  not<*,  but  by  otlier  pipes 
also  its  5th  and  8th  a1 10 ve*  TViUioTn  of  Malmes* 
buiy.  in  1143,  mentions  an  organ,  in  playing 
whion  a  wind  "forct  d  out  by  tht;  riolence'^  of 
boiling  water,  "passing  through  brass  pipcs^ 
^ends  forth  musical  tones  ;^'  a  devico  which 
would  seem  to  ha^C'  anticipated  the  hai'sh 
steam  organ,  or  *^  Oalliopso,^^  aot  long  since  io'^ 
vented  in  the  United  States?.  Pedals,  or  foot 
keys,  were  added  to  tiio  organ  by  Bernhardt  a 
Oermsn,  in  1470;  and  whilo  the  improvements 
made  have  been  various  and  by  builders  of 
many  nations  and  periods,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  10th.  cejitury  that  thi^  in^tnimenlt 
reached  substantially  i  ta  pr^ fwnt  form.  Among 
famous  bnUders,  the  carlie&t  wetQ  the  family; 
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of  AntegnatL  of  Brescia,  In  the  15th  and  lOdi 
eentariee ;  after  these,  in  the  18th,  Serassi  of 
Bergamo,  and  Oallido  of  Venice.  In  England, 
very  few  instniments  escaped  the  or^ano* 
clasts  in  1641 :  at  the  restoration  few  enunent 
builders  snrviTed,  and  foreign  artists  were 
CfQled  in.  Within  the  past  20  jears  great 
improyements  have  been  made  in  the  tone^ 
as  dependent  on  ^'yoicing''  of  the  pipes;  and 
tiie  ^^  tonch."  or  qnickness  of  response  to  the 
keys,  and  otner  mechanical  arrangements,  haye 
also  been  greatly-  improved. — ^The  tones  of  the 
ohorch  or|^  are  yielded  by  many  series  or 
rows  of  pipes  or  tubes,  the  rows  being  col- 
lected into  two,  three,  or  more  groups  or  sets, 
which  really  constitiite  as  many  distinct  organs, 
but  an  connected  in  one  arrangement.  The 
iize  of  the  entire  instrument,  the  number  of 
the  putial  organs,  and  their  complexity,  vary 
much  accordmg  to  the  requirements  of  special 
oases;  and  the  position  given  to  the  several 
pwrts  may  also  vary.  Each  row  of  pipes  in 
each  partial  organ  is,  aa  a  rule,  intended  to  be 
susceptible  of  being  played  upon  alone;  but 
in  a  few  instances  a  double,  triple,  or  quad-> 
ruple  row  is  played  as  one.  Any  complete 
series  or  row,  single  or  multiple,  of  the  pipes, 
intended  to  sound  throu^out  its  scale  as  one 
instrument,  is  called  a  '^  register,^  and,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  appear,  a  '^stop:'*  if  it 
embraces  a  single  row  of  pipes,  the  register  or 
stop  is  called  dunple ;  if  two  or  more  rows,  to 
be  played  as  one,  compound.  Of  the  pipes, 
some  are  mouth  or  flute  pipes,  others  reea 
^ipes;  in  the  former,  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
yielded  is  high  or  acute  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  lengths  of  the  pipes;  in  the  latter,  the 
lengths  of  pipe  should  have  the  like  ratio  to 
the  tones  yielaed  by  the  vibrating  brass  tongues 
or  reeds.  The  pipes  yielding  in  each  single  or 
multiple  series  successive  notes,  are  fixed  at 
their  lower  ends,  which  are  conical,  tiering 
downward,  in  a  rack  or  frame,  through  a  stout 
board  forming  the  bottom  of  which  tiiey  com- 
Inunicate  by  small  openings  with  as  many  nar- 
row channels  beneath  it,  separated  from  each 
other  by  air-tiffht  partitions.  This  board,  form- 
ing part  of  what  is  improperly  denominated 
the  '^  sound  board '^  (the  oraan,  unlike  the  pia- 
no, having  in  &ct  no  sounding  board),  may  be 
considered  as  the  top  of  an  air-tight  box,  the 
wind  chest,  which  receives  air  directly  from  the 
bellows  by  a  large  passage  called  a  wind  trunk. 
Each  partial  organ  has  its  own  wind  chest  and 
wind  trunk ;  and  each  is  really  a  collection  of 
several  registers  or  series  of  pipes,  whidi  stand 
side  by  side  in  parallel  rows  on  the  frune  above 
the  wind  chest,  and  all  opening  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  sound  board.  Imagine  a  very  lonff 
and  somewhat  broad,  tight  box  (the  wind 
chest),  which,  however,  is  usually  of  oidy  half 
the  breadth  of  the  frame  and  sound  board, 
transversely  across  and  within  which  latter  run 
the  channels  already  named.  These  have  no 
oommunioation  with  each  other,  and  no  exit  tor 
air  forced  into  them,  save  through  tiie  pipes 


above,  whidi  are  thus  made  to  Bound;  Vol 
th^se  channels  are  also  closed  each  bj  tpalkt 
or  spring  valve  below  (on  the  nde  opeoiif 
down  into  the  wind  chest),  so  thit,  ilUim^ 
the  chest  is  kept  filled  fi^om  the  bdiiowi,iio  or 
can  enter  them,  or  affect  the  ptfticolar  pipe 
or  pipes  opening  into  them,  jsntil  this  rihe  ii 
depressed.  To  depress  this  valve,  tiie  ph^v 
touches  a  key  or  pedal,  as  the  case  nty  be. 
The  connection  between  the  key  and  Uie  nhe, 
varying  somewhat  with  position  of  the  pirts, 
is  usually  by  the  following  pieces:  the  key  v 
pedal,  elevating  a  ''stioker^  (short  link), tlni 
acting  on  a  ^^back-iW  (lever),  tins  piSbf 
down  a  ^^  tracker"  Hong  link  or  rienderitiD 
of  pine^,  this  attachea  to  and  moving  s  ^^  roQa;' 
by  which  is  drawn  down  idiat  is  called  tiie 
«« pull-down  wire ;"  and  tiiis  last,  pumg  ip 
by  a  minute  opening  through  the  bo^m  of  w 
wind  chest,  depresses  the  required  one  (rf  the 
valves  already  referred  to.  Li  a  chnreh  tjrgn 
of  good  size  (not  the  largest)  there  are  m* 
ally  three  of  uie  partial  organs.  EachbiB  iti 
several  registers  or  rows  of  pipes,  Aaxk  « 
compound;  and  of  the  registers,  mA  bi0 
such  a  succession  of  pipes  as  w31  giretlie 
tones  and  semitones  throngh  its  compan,  tvo 
or  more  octaves.  The  perfinrmer  on  tiie  o^ 
dinary  piano,  touching  a  white  or  Uack  bf , 
evokM  one  smgle  tone  or  sendtone  from  tlie 
string  or  wire  thus  agitated.  Butinthecrgu, 
one  key  strqck  depresses  <Hie  valve,  and  ombi 
and  letsair  into  one  chaimet  Kow,thii  w* 
nel  has  opening  into  it  from  above,  not  eiltr 
a  pipe  giving  a  certain  fundamental  note,  M 
always  pipes  of  some  <^  the  other  re^itin 
of  that  partial  organ,  and  usually  a  wpe  or 
pipes  of  every  one  of  its  registers  raooonlnf  « 
each  is  sinmle  or  compoond) ;  ana  thoKi^ 
of  the  various  registers  that  q>e&  hito  eidk 
channel,  are  so  selected  and  attaned  m  ^ 
making  of  the  organ,  that,  while  as  above  io- 
thnated  one8hallgiveafrmdamentalnot^tte 
othera  shall  ^ve  the  chorda  rniTsona,  til^ 
octaves,  twemhs,  A^— of  that  note.  It  ^ 
lows  that  the  striking  of  any  <Hie  k^ca  be 
made  to  call  fbrth  at  once  a  leadmg  noterto 
unisons,  and  the  pro-determined  otikerdNfdi 
Suppose,  then,  a  given  white  key  ettdts  6  fli 
its  chords ;  the  black  key  next  ^ve  wiB  ^ 
Of  and  its  chords ;  the  next  white  k^, Av 
chords;  and  so  on.  That  is,  a  keyor  ptda 
opens  a  valve,  and  hence  a  transvene  dbsBBel, 
taking  a  row  of  pipes  transversely  acres  iB^ 
different  registers  of  one  partial  organ;  w  w 
we  may  say  each  register,  ranninglengtki^ 
is  represented  in  eveiy  channel,  that  k  n 
every  key  (or  pedal)  before  the  performer,  in 
this  is  generally  true;  but  a  fowregiBteod» 
not  extend  through  an  entire  oompan.  Oy 
bank  or  row  of  keys  or  pedals,  then,  eomnuBa 
one  partial  organ.  Three  W  these,  ^hercta 
must  have  three  rowa,  two  for  the  fingers  «» 
one  of  pedals.  Larger  organs  have  tim^fto; 
or  more  rows  of  finger  keys.  Hie  pe^  *■; 
ally  act  on  the  lai^peet  pipesi  whksh  are  n 
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«rood,«iid  in  the  form  <tf  hollow  square  prisms. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  partial  orsan, 
or  row  of  keys,  represents  in  a  manner  a  choir 
or  band,  but  one  in  which  the  eherds  that  can 
be  produced  are  of  certirfn  tones  only,  deter* 
mined  beforehand  by  the  pipes  or  reeds  used. 
Hie  first  three  rows  of  keys  connect  with  the 
three  nsnal  partial  organs ;  the  first  row  playing 
what  is  called  the  swell  organ ;  the  second  the 
great  orsan ;  the  third,  the  dioir  orsan.    The 
pedals  play  what  is  called  the  peded  organ. 
Bot  any  one  of  these,  if  played  always  with 
all  its  registers  open,  wonJd  give  a  uniformly 
forcible  imd  consequently  monotonous  efiect; 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  ]^ace  the  reg- 
isters also  at  the  command  of  the   player. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  long  narrow  strips 
of  board,  termed  *^  sliders, **  which  are  let  into 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  board  of  the 
wind  chest,  already  referred  to,  by  means  of 
rectangular  grooves  out  into  the  board  length- 
wise, one  in  the  course  of  each  row  or  register 
of  pipes.    The  slider  fits  so  doselj  as  to  pre- 
vent any  considwable  leakage  of  wind,  and 
has  small  holes  made  through  it  in  such  posi- 
tions that  when  it  is  drawn  out,  say  2  inches, 
these  holes  oommunicate  in  straight  lines  from 
all  the  pipes  of  that  register  down  into  the  sev- 
eral transverse  channels ;  but  when  the  slider 
is  pushed  in,  the  holes  fail  to  match,  and  the 
corresponding  register  of  pipes  receives  no  air 
and  is  silent,  although  all  the  open  registers 
of  the  organ  be  played  at  the  time.    Each 
simple  or  complex  register,  in  each  partial  or- 
gan, then,  has  its  slider ;  and  these  are  drawn 
out  or  shut  in  by  means  of  the  '*  stops''  or 
**  draw-stops,"  which  are  the  knobs  connected 
with  draw-stop  rods  appearing  above  the  key- 
board, and  on  each  side  of  the  performer.   The 
ocHmection  from  the  knobs  to  the  sliders  is  as 
fc^ows:  the  draw-stop  rod,  puUed  out,  turns 
a  *'  square,"  or  rectangular  lever  turning  on  a 
centre;  tins  moves  a  "trace"  (lii^l^)*  coid  this 
a  '*  lever"  which  actuates  the  slider.    Thus  a 
register  comes  also  to  be  called  a  stop ;  and  in 
a  tblerable  manner  the  power  and  capabilities 
of  a  given  organ  are  estimated  bv  the  number 
of  its  stops  or  regbters.    The  beUows,  usually 
a  single  one,  is  at  the  present  time  placed  hor- 
izontally, and  is  often  on  a  level  with  the 
plajer,  a  little  way  within  the  face.    The  pe- 
dal oiigan  pipes  usually  stand  nearlv  on  a  level 
with  the  bellows;  the  ffreat  and  the  choir 
organ  higher,  the  first  in  front;  the  swell 
organ  highest,  and  at  the  back.    The.  swell 
organ  is  so  named  from  its  use ;  it  is  entirely 
enclosed  within  a  tight  box  of  thick  pine, 
lined  with  paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the 
Bound  when  dosed ;  but  its  firont  is  a  sliding 
door,   or   several  separate   horizontal   doors 
which  open  on  axes;   uid  these,  gradually 
opened  or  dosed,  under  the  control  of  a  pe- 
ild  for  this  spe<aal  i>urpose,  give  the  effects 
>f  ercKendo  and  dimin/uendo.    The  traces  and 
trackers  can  be  introduced  of  such  lengths  as 
reqnired  by  the  remoteness  of  the  sevetal  par- 


tial organs  from  the  keys  and  stops,  which  is, 
in  rare  instances,  a  distance  of  90  feet.  An 
organ  at  Birmingham  is  estimated  to  have  4^ 
miles  of  trackers.  It  will  now  be  understood 
that,  while  each  kev  commands  a  particular 
tone  and  its  chords  in  one  partial  organ,  each 
stop  proper  commands  one  reffister  in  one  or* 
gan ;  ana  the  number  and  kind  of^tops  drawn 
out  at  a  given  time  will  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tones  and  chords  secured.  But  be- 
side these,  there  are  certain  knobs  which  con- 
trol arrangements  called  ^'  couplers"  (mechan-i  • 
ical  stops) ;  one  of  these  coupling  all  the  keys 
of  two  partial  organs,  say  tne  great  and  the 
choir,  so  that  the  player  performs  on  boUi 
by  fingering  one  row  of  keys ;  another  coup- 
ling all  three  organs  with  one  set  of  keys.  Of 
these  couplers  the  organ  of  Trinitv  church, 
Kew  York,  has  11 — an  unusual  number.  The 
registers  then  represent  so  many  distinct  and 
sometimes  unlike  musical  instruments ;  certain 
series  of  pipes  being  made  to  imitate  more  ov 
less  dosely  the  fiute,  trumpet,  he  The  several 
registers  are  of  pipes  that  are  open,  stopped,  or 
half  stopped,  and  sounding  by  emboucnures  or 
reeds.  These  circumstances  not  only  affect  the 
pitch,  but  also  the  timbre  or  quality ;  and  build- 
ers fbrther  varv  the  quality  of  the  tone*  by  means 
of  the  material  of  the  pipes — ^wood  or  metal,  in 
the  latter  case  dther  tin  and  lead,  tin,  or  dno — 
by  the  form  given  to  the  open  top  at  which  the 
air  escapes,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  to  their  length. 
Pure  \xxL  gives  the  most .  dear  and  brilliant 
tone ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead  commonly  used,  is  liable  bv  its  weight 
and  vibration  to  batter  slowly  at  the  lower  end 
and  shorten,  an  effect  obviated  by  the  use  of 
wood  or  zinc  pipes.  The  tiwhre  of  the  stopped 
and  half-stopped  pipes  is  more  dull  and  soft 
than  of  the  open.  JBoth  the  number  of  regis* 
terS  and  the  whole  number  of  pipes  differ  veiy 
neatly,  according  to  the  tastes  of  builders  and 
tiie  reouirements  of  purchasers.  Of  the  stops 
or  registers,  some  take  thehr  names  fh>m  the 
quality  of  sound  they  are  intended  to  imitate; 
some  firom  the  harmonic  relations  they  bear  to 
the  leading  register,  the  open  diapason.  The 
mdst  usual  registera  (which  are,  of  course,  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  partial  oroans)  are 
these:  1.  The  open  diapason — metal  mouth 
pipes,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  proper  compass  of  the  or- 
gan. 2.  Stopped  diapaiBon— mouth  pipes,  gen- 
erally of  wood,  stopped  above ;  pitch,  an  oc- 
tave bdow.  8.  Pouble  diapsaon — ^wooden 
mouth  pipes,  open ;  pitch,  also  an  octave  be- 
low that  of  1.  G^neraUy,  these  are  confined 
to  the  two  lowest  octaves  of  the  compass,  giv- 
ing the  lowest  notes  of  the  instrument  4. 
Pnnoipal — ^metal  mouth  pipes;  pitch,  an  oc- 
tave ac>ove  that  of  1.  This  stop  is  first  toned 
and  fh>m  it  all  the  others.  5.  I>nlciana— metal 
mouth  pipes ;  pitch,  unison  with  1.  The  sweet- 
ness of  tone  is  secured  by  increased  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  pipc^    6.  Twelfths-metal 
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moirtii  pipes;  pftdi,  a  tiiSh  abore  thfA  of  1* 
7.  Fift^th-^netal  moath  pipes,  an  octave 
abov«  the  principal  (4).  8.  Flute — ^metal  and 
wood  pipes,  in  unison  with  4.  9.  Trumpet — 
reed  pipes  of  metal,  in  unison  with  1.  10. 
Olarion  (or  octave  trumpet  stop) — reed  pipes 
of  metal,  an  octave  above  ••  11.  Bassoon 
*-reed  pipes,  for  the  lower  notes,  in  unison 
with  1.  12.  Oremona  (darinet)— ^reed  pipes,  in 
unison  with  1.  18.  Oboe— do.  do.  14.  Vox 
Aumono—ceed  pipes,  in  unison  with  1 ;  an  imi- 
tation of  the  human  voice,  which,  however,  is 
•eldom  very  satis&ctorjr.  To  these  have  more 
recentlj  been  added  the  tremoloy  a  mechanical 
contrivance  hj  means  of  which  a  fine,  tremu- 
lous effect  is  given  to  any  or  all  the  registers 
of  one  partial  organ ;  and  also  the  voix  cttmte^ 
or  two  rows  oi  pipes  slightly  out  of  unison, 
which  by  interference  of  sound  imitate  the 
same  effect  In  some  large  organs,  especially 
those  of  continental  Europe,  there  is  a  great 
superfluity  of  stops,  some  of  them  absurd  imi- 
tations of  various  instruments,  and  seldom  use^ 
fnl.  Among  or^Unary  compound  stops  are :  1. 
The  9e$quiakera — 4  or  5  rows  of  open  pipes,  at 
intervals  (3^  a  17&,  19th,  82d,  24th,  and  26th 
above  the  open  diapason  H).  2.  Oomet — a 
stopped  dittMson,  principal,  12th,  16th,  and 
17th.  8.  Mizture  or  fbmiture  stop— several 
ranks  of  pipes,  neariy  the  same  as  in  the  sea- 
quialtera,  out  some  of  higher  pitch*  An  organ 
built  in  1788  for  a  diurdi  at  Rsa  has  4  rows 
of  keys,  and  more  than  100  stops.  The  organ 
of  the  Seville  cathedral  has  100  stmis  and  5,800 
pipes ;  one  at  Weingarten,  in  Bwabia,  60  stops 
and  6,666  pines,  of  which  there  are  7  pip^i  of 
16  feet  length,  and  8  of  82  feet ;  one  at  Haar- 
lem, 60  stops  and  5,000  pipes;  one  at  Rot- 
terdam of  5,500  pipes,  and  altoMther  150  feet 
in  height ;  one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  86  stops 
and  2,218  pifies.  The  three  largest  organs 
in  the  United  States,  are  in  New  York,  viz. : 
tiiat  of  Trinity  church,  the  compass  of  the 
great  organ  in  which  is  from  000  through 
5(  octaves,  and  which  has  8  rows  of  keys, 
48  stops,  and  2,169  pipes,  including  a  double 
open  diapason  of  82  feet ;  that  of  St.  G^rge^s 
church,  which  has  47  stops,  and  2,446  pipes, 
deluding  one  of  82  feet,  and  that  of  St  Ste- 
phen's, having  46  stops  and  2,029  pipes.  Tho 
compass  of  the  leading  slops  in  Qerman  organs 
is  from  00  (an  S-feet  pipe)  to  F  in  alt ;  in 
the  Engfish,  sometimes  descending  to  G  be- 
low, or  to  000 ;  in  American,  usua&y  from  00 
to  G  in  alt  This  is  also  the  compass  of  the  swell, 
and  of  the  choir  organ.  The  siiopped  pipes  are 
dosed  by  a  i^ug  or  tompion  in  the  upper  end, 
which  is  shiftable,  to  regulate  the  pitch.  The 
half-stopped  have  a  sort  of  chimney  at  top; 
aiid  in  some  pipes  the  ear  of  metal  on  each  side 
<^  ^e  mouth  is  also  bent  inward  or  outward,  to 
modify  the  pitch.  The  reeds  of  reed  pipes  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  accordion,  of  brass  or 
copper,  and  broader  as  well  as  of  proper  length. 
The  lengtii  of  pipes  Qn  month  pipes,  the  length 
above  the  orifice)  is  generally  spoken  of  ^rith 


retotaoetolfttfiioftaiifaig,  orpitDhO,vbidii% 
in  the  principal  register,  1  foot  kog.  The  oe* 
taves  below  double  the  loigth  sopemiftl;, 
giving  2)  4^  8,  16,  and  82  feet  pipes.  The  kt 
are  the  lu-gest  used,  and  these  nrely;  tb« 
employment  ia  (me  of  the  ctrcomstanoes  girioff 
to  an  organ  the  highest  rank.  Ln  a  gtneni 
way,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  as  well  m  tbdr 
length  is  varied  in  obtumng  ^flimncei  of 
pitch.  The  relations  of  some  of  the  notes  ni 
of  their  chords  to  length  may  be  exhibilti 
thus: 
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The  middle  0  of  dulciana  is  2  feet  S  iiub» 
long,  and  about  1\  inches  in  diameter.  Ser* 
erd  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  eofi- 
struction  of  organs  to  avoid  the  imperfectka 
of  chords  naturally  arisiiig  where  eereril  o^ 
taves  must  be  attuned  (see  MakmoxtX  bjmMH 
of  dividing  the  octave  into  more  than  13  iat^ 
vals.  The  divisions  attempted  have  nofeA 
fh>m  17  to  24  intervals,  the  organs  whkli 
were  so  made  beins  called  enhamooic;  bel 
the  necessary  complexity  of  the  mamuli  uA 
pedals,  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the  pnedal 
prganbt,  has  prevented  their  condiig  kto  dsi 
in  the  tuning  of  organs,  some  di&reoee  d 
practice  still  prevaila  Some  tune  frooi  G,  <sd 
allow  of  the  wolf^  or  discordance  msaa%ftm 
theflatoessof  some  of  the  fifths.  OtbentoM 
from  Aj  adopdng  equal  temperament ;  anittii^ 
approxunatmg  nearer  to  the  voice,  interftni 
less  with  other  instruments,  and  is  more  tgtw- 
able.  M.  Greni6  of  France,  about  the  jor 
1610,  introduced  ''fi^"  in  {dace  of  ^'bcaling 
reeds,"  the  former  being  taken  from  in^rs' 
ments  in  form  of  the  acoordion.  Kr.  BiA(f 
has  stated,  however,  that  free  reedft  wen  ^ 
use  fh>m  lime  immemorial  in  Ohina.  TUir 
advantages  consist  in  a  less  liability  to  get  o^  f 
of  tune,  and  in  their  admitting,  to  a  aioa 
greater  degree,  of  expressnon,  or  swell  aoa 
diminution  of  tone,  by  varying  l^  i»e o' •PJ 
dal  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  free  lees 
were  i^>plied  also  by  Erard,  but  aftenvari  m 
for  some  time  into  ^sus^.  In  the  Loadoo  ei* 
hibition  of  1851,  the  French  and  German  oipe> 
had  fi'ee-reed  stops ;  *i&  the  Engllrii  thej  vat 
not  yet  in  use.  They  are  not  much  eupl^ 
in  this  country.  M.  Greni^'s  reed,  of  wood  « 
copper,  had  the  fown  of  aT>aral!elopipedeD>j 
tongue,  a  thin  plate  of  brass,  being  »o^J*J 
as  to  vibrate  only  in  the  stream  of  atiu^ 
air,  and  not  against  the  reed,  thus  avoidiii^w^ 
harsh  or  uneven  tone  to  which  the  old  rec* 
were  liable.  The  sound  thus  becomes  gate* 
pure  as  that  of  the  flute  pipes.  He  coMtr**" 
ed  open  reed  pipes  16  feet  long,  the  toogoe  w* 
ing  a  flat  slip  of  copper,  9.449  inches  leoft 
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1MB  broad,  and  0.118  thfdk;  ibdr  yfinra- 
ttons  eanaed  the  pipe  plaoed  in  the  porte-Tent 
and  neifffaboring  elaado  bodies  to  tremble. 
See  fnrtber,  M.  Qrenl^'s  p^ers  in  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  Frrach  inetitote.  For  further 
details  in  resraeot  to  constmction  of  organs, 
eonsolt  VaH  du  faetewr  tPifrfftM,  hj  F.  Bedos 
de  Oelles  (Paris,  1766  and  1778,  the  last  in  folio, 
187  plates),  which,  thon^  old,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  works  on  the  snliject ;  Abb6  Y o^er^s  Qer^ 
man  works  on  organ  bdlding;  G.  Serassi^s 
£eUer6  iUgU  argarU  (Bergamo,  1816);  '^The 
Organ,  its  Historj  and  Ckmstruction,"  br  Rim* 
baSt  and  Hopkins  (London,  1856) ;  and  in  re- 
spect to  nemrming,  0.  H.  Rink's  PrahU$eks 
Orgel$ehui$  (6  parts^JLeipno),  and  many  other 
popular  treatises. — ^Xhe  Alexandre  organ,  so 
caUed,  being  constructed  substandallj  on  the 
principle  of  tiie  harmonium,  will  be  considered 
along  with  the  latter  under  the  head  of  Rbbd 
IirarxDifSBrre.  In  the  barrel  or  hand  organ,  a 
bellows  within  the  instrument  is  worked  by 
turning  a  winch,  while  by  the  same  action,  bj 
means  of  an  endless  screw,  a  cylinder  or  drum 
la  turned,  on  which  the  tunes  are  set  in  brass 
pins  and  8tM>les,  at  such  distances  as  required 
by  the  lengths  and  succession  of  the  notes,  as 
ia  the  pina  studding  the  cylinder  of  a  musical 
box.  The  uins  raise  keys,  which  press  down 
atiekers,  and  open  pallets  or  valves,  admitting 
air  to  the  pipes  required.  The  ApoUonicon, 
boilt  many  years  since,  in  London,  was  a  gi- 
gantic barrel  oi'gan,  24  feet  hiffh  and  20  feet 
broad ;  it  could  be  played  by  8  large  cylinders, 
or  by  6  performers  on  as  many  sets  of  keys. 
The  tone  was  fine,  and  the  effects  grand  and 
novel ;  but  the  substitution  of  mere  mediani* 
oal  action  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  living 
organist  was  justly  deprecated,  and  the  Instru^ 
ment  has  not  come  into  vogue.  The  organo- 
lyricon  is  an  extremely  complex  instrument  of 
Frendi  invention,  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
organ,  but  combining  more  dirtinotly  a  great 
Tariety  of  instruments  and  effects,  in  imitation 
of  a  tolerably  ftiU  band  or  orchestra. 

ORGANIO   REMAINS.     See  Palaostol* 


ORGUNJE.    See  Khiva. 

ORIANI,  Bjlrkabb,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
<bom  in  Gkregnano,  near  Milan,  April  15, 1758, 
died  in  Milan,  Nov.  12, 1888.  He  early  mani- 
*fteted  ataste  fbr  astronomical  science,  and  at  the 
age  of  28  was  attached  to  the  observatory  of 
Brera.  In  1786  he  was  sent  to  England  to  buy 
instruments,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herschel,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  eorre- 
apondenee  during  Hftd,  and  on  his  return  coop- 
erated with  him' in  kneasuring  the  arc  of  a  me- 
ridian. When  the  Italian  institute  was  founded, 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  80  members.  Gn  the 
invadon  of  Napoleon  and  creation  of  the  Ital- 
ian kingdom,  he  was  made  count  and  senator, 
having  previously  refused  an  invitation  to  go 
to  fVanoe ;  and  upon  -the  return  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  situation  as  di- 
rector of  the  obeervatory,  which  plaoe  he  held 


until  hia  death.  He  was  one  of  the  irat  who 
calculated  the  orbit  of  Uranus;  and  when  Oerea 
was  discovered  by  Piazxi  in  1801,  he  proved  that 
it  was  a  planet,  and  not  a  comet  as  had  first 
been  supposed. 

ORIBA8IUS,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  bom 
probably  in  Pergamua,  Mysia,  about  A.  D.  820* 
He  was  the  firiend  of  the  emperw  Julian,  who 
appdnted  him  qusstor  of  Constantinople,  and 
sent  him  to  Delphi  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
orade  of  Apollo.  Under  the  succeeding  em- 
perors his  property  waa  confiscated,  and  he 
was  banished,  but  was  afterward  recalled,  and 
his  property  was  restored.  There  are  extant 
8  genuine  woi^  of  Oribadus.:  OoUeeta  Medi^ 
einalioy  Synoptk^  and  Evparuta,  The  first  of 
these  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  dtatiMia 
from  many  writers  whose  works  are  now  lost 

ORIFLAMME  (Lat  awifiamma),  the  banner 
of  the  Oiipetian  kings  of  France.  It  was  origin 
nally  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  being  used 
in  religious  ceremonies,  and  carried  also  by 
the  counts  of  Yexin,  in  their  capacity  of  pa- 
trons of  the  monasterv.  in  the  wars  they  wased 
for  its  protection.  Philip  L  of  France  having 
annexed  Yexin  to  his  dominions  the  diarge  of 
carrying  the  orifiamme  devolved  upon  himself 
and  his  successors.  Louis  VI.  raised  it  for 
the  first  tfane  in  1124.  It  was  disused  after  tha 
defeat  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  It  was  a  banner 
madeof  red  or  flame-colored  silk,  with  2  notch- 
es at  its  end,  adorned  with  green  silk  tasseki 
and  hannng  frcmi  a  gilded  shaft. 

ORIGEN,  Bumsmed  Adxmahtius  from  his 
inflexible  zeal,  a  Christian  scholar  and  teacher 
of  the  8d  century,  bom  in  Alexandria  in  186, 
died  in  254.  His  father,  Leonides,  was  a  aeal- 
ouB  Christian,  and  educated  him  strictly  in  the 
doctrine  and  morality  of  the  ffon>el.  He  went 
flrst  to  the  catechetical  school  or  Clement,  and 
afterward  to  the  Neo-Flatonic  school  of  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
gidsbed.  When  he  was  17  years  old  the  perse- 
cution under  the  emperor  Sei>tiraius  Sevens 
broke  out  at  Alexandria.  Leonides  was  one  of 
the  firstto  be  arrested.  Oriffen  would  £sin  have 
shared  his  fate,  and  courted  dBsag^  by  declare 
ing  everywhere  that  he  was  a  d^ristian.  But 
a  stratacrem  of  his  mother  prevented  this  plan 
of  sacrifice;  and  the  young  man,  unable  in  de- 
cency to  leave  his  parental  home,  could  only 
write  to  his  father,  and  exhort  him  to  remidn 
firm.  Lemiides  was  martyred,  the  property  of 
the  family  was  confiscated,  and*  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  6  younger  children  were  com- 
pelled to  look  for  support  to  Oriffen.  A  noble 
matron  of  Alexandria,  pitying  his  condition, 
took  him  into  her  house,  and  for  a  time  ga^ra 
him  the  means  of  livelihood.  But  her  adopted 
son  Paul  was  a  heretic;  and  Origen's  horror  ol 
heresy  compelling  him  to  refose  religious  com- 
munion with  heretics,  he  preferred  to  open  a 
school  on  his  own  account.  Scaroely  had  this 
become  established  and  attraodve,  when  he  was 
invited  to  succeed  Clement  in  the  catechetical 
soho<^  though  but  18  years  old,  and  younger 
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tiianiBOttQfhkmipilt.  At  first  he  tavglit  the 
profane  arts  ana  eeiencei,  bnt  soon  confined 
nimself  to  religioiis  and  soriptoral  instmotion. 
Neitlier  the  clamor  of  the  rabble  nor  the  mur- 
der of  his  best  pnpils  could  interfere  with  his 
persistent  teaehmg.  He  was  stoned  in  the 
streets,  forbidden  to  lecture,  and  driiren  firom 
the  city,  bnt  only  to  resnme  his  work  more  res- 
olutely than  ever  when  the  tumult  subsided. 
Gradually  an  ascetic  spirit  took  possession  of 
him.  He  reftised  pay  for  his  teaching,  sold  his 
library  of  heathen  authors,  slept  upon  the 
ground,  wore  but  one  garment  and  no  shoes, 
gave  up  all  stimulating  drinks,  lived  on  6  pence 
A  day,  and,  to  secure  exemption  from  fleshly 
hists,  made  of  himself  a  eunuch.  He  worked 
incessantly,  and  taught  not  only  in  the  house, 
but  as  he  walked  and  travelled.  He  dared  to 
attend  the  death  scenes  of  his  scholars,  and  to 
comfort  them  at  the  stake.  Among  his  pupils 
were  women  as  well  as  men.  After  the  death 
of  Sevems  in  Sll,  Origen  ventured  to  make  a 
journey  to  Bome,  and  his  visit  confirmed  his 
purpose  of  doing  some  great  work  for  biblical 
sohokrship.  Belinquisbing  part  of  his  duties 
to  his  assistant  Heraclas«  he  gave  himself  to  the 
Study  of  Hebrew,  in  which  he  soon  became  pro- 
ficient above  all  living  men.  His  converts  be- 
eame  his  scribes.  Summoned  to  Antioch  to 
meet  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  and  the  em- 
press Mammea,  he  made  such  an  impression  by 
His  learning  and  his  accomplishments  that  the 
persecutions  against  the  Obristians  declined. 
On  his  withdrawal  to  Palestine,  though  yet 
unordained,  he  was  allowed  by  tne  bishc^  to 
teach  in  the  Obristian  assemblies.  To  avoid 
this  scandal,  in  228,  when  he  was  48  yean  old, 
he  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  C»sfa«a,  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  bishops  of  Palestine, 
priest's  orders.  This  oidination  was  regarded 
by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  as  brregular,  and 
he  refbsed  to  receive  Orifsn  back,  or  to  allow 
htm  to  teach  or  preach  in  Alexandria.  Two 
councils  were  held,  in  which  he  was  excom- 
municated as  a  heretic,  deprived  of  the  priestly 
office,  and  banished  from  his  school  The  west- 
em  <murche6  took  sides  with  the  Alexandrian 
bishop.  But  the  churches  in  Arabia,  PalestincL 
and  Phcsnicia  still  upheld  him,  and  he  found 
ft  wdcome  from  the  bi^op  of  0»sarea,  and 
work  as  a  scriptural  interpreter.  The  priudpal 
here^  of  which  Origen  was  accused  was  Uie 
denial  of  eternal  punishment ;  and  his  writings 
certainly  Justify  tnat  charge.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  he  taught  the  possifals  repentance  and  fu- 
ture salvation  of  the  devil.  The  only  evidence 
in  support  of  this  is,  thai  some  who  afterward 
tau^t  that  notion  cited  the  authority  of  Origen 
in  support  of  their  view.  In  the  persecution 
under  Maxiimn,  Origen  was  forced  to  hide  him- 
self for  two  years  in  Oappadoda;  and  in  the 
Decian  persecution  which  followed,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  only  rdeased  alter  severe  and 
protracted  torture.  His  bodily  suflTerlnss  in 
this  persecution,  added  to  the  natural  infirmi- 
tiea  of  age,  brought  on  n^id  decline,  wludi 


terminated  his  fifb.  His  tooib  wai  pniffirf 
for  many  centuries  near  the  hi^  shsr  of  Ite 
cathedral  of  Tyre,  and  wasoi^kstwheatkl 
dty  was  destroyed  during  the  cmiadfii.— Tk 
writings  of  Origen  were  very  vebmmsiB,  al 
in  many  kinds,  critical,  phiksophiesl,  poiwis, 
and  practical.  Most  o(  them,  if  dM  tndte 
of  their  larse  number  is  to  be  trusted,  aralMt 
Of  those  still  extant,  the  prindpsl  are  the  *"  Bez- 
apla*^  and  ^Octapla,*'  commentaries  oa  tk 
Scriptures,  "On  Principles,"  "On  ?njm,* 
"On  Martyrdom,''  and  his  8  books ""A^iiA 
Oelsus."  The  "  Hexapla"  was  an  edition  of  tk 
Old  Testament  in  6  parallel  oduBms^inHtbrai; 
in  Qreek  letters  for  Hebrew  words,  aadintkl 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  S^AoiiiS^ 
andTheodotion.  Two  nacre  versions  were^dM 
in  the  "Octapla,"  one  fonnd  in  JeridMi,ari 
the  other  at  Kicopolis  in  Epirus.  A  nAr 
"Tetr^>la"  contained  only  tiie  fint4of  then 
versions  without  the  origmal  text  Tbisipki- 
did  woik,  of  such  value  in  the  reeeom  mH 


copied,  was  destroyed  at  the  capture  d  Omt 
rea  by  the  Arabs  in  668.  Tranaoribsn  of  1m 
text,  misreading  his  critical  ri^  and  mAt^ 
made  many  alterations,  and  it  is  not  yrMk 
that  the  text  retains  its  oriffinal  purify.  Hm^ 
eminent  modem  scholars  have  Isborsd  to  n* 
store  the  work  and  edit  it  firom  tbeoo  fnf 
ments.  The  standard  edition  ift  tiiat  of  Vo*' 
fisucon  (2  Tols.  fol.,  Paris,  ITlS).  Tbe  riv; 
that  Origen  was  occupied  28  yeanintkm* 
aration  of  this  great  work,  has  no  traitwvt^ 
foundation.  The  commentaries  of  Ori^i(« 
tiie  Scriptures  cover  more  ground  thin  tiMi 
of  anv  other  ancient  interpreter.  Thef  m 
remaikable  for  the  constant  use  of  tito  iDes»* 
ical  method.  The  literal  sense  is  dwv>.«f 
ondary,  and  the  critic  never  fails  wben  i(  ii 
possible  to  find  in  the  simnkst  &et  or  tk 

Sinest  exhortation  some  nlddeo  nMsai^ 
e  work  of  Origen  "  On  Princlplei"  nm» 
only  in  the  Ladn  translatloii  of  BuftmSi  iii" 
this  not  only  is  incomf^ete,  bnt  has  bees  li- 
tered  by  the  translator.  Intended  as sirf^ 
tion  of  neresy,  it  contslna  some  notioiii  vW 
seem  heretical,  among  others  the  notkmof  te 
pre&dstence  c^  souls,  and  oi  the  ooob  </tk 
stars.  Editions  of  this  work  were  pobfiMti 
Germany  in  1886  by  Bedepenning  in  bipi^ 
and  by  Bobnitser  in  Btuttgwt.  The  work  **(« 
Praywr"  was  addressed  to  his  friend  AsAfm> 
It  takes  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  model,  oipiiBS 
this,  and  vindicates  the  meaning  and  ^^^ 
prayer.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  P***"^ 
by  Beading  (London,  1728).  ThetreitiM*'(f 
Martyrdom"  U  a  defbnce  of  death  for  Ibo  iiiflk 
and  an  admonition  to  constancy.  la  poist  a 
style  it  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  Ori^V 
worio.  It  was  published  by  WetsteiD  M 
1674).  But  hU  most  eelebratsd  wori^  ■  '>; 
apology  for  Christianity  contahied  k  tbe  « 
books  "Agahist  Cebua.^    Tbk  krc«sid«iai 
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tlMiMttooinpkle4diBiioe<tf  the  Christkuire^ 
ligioo  that  has  oome  down  from  the  ante-Ni- 
Mae  age.  debus  was  the  name  of  more  than 
oae  distincaiahed  aoeptie,  satirist,  and  man  of 
aoieneeof  wiperial  Borne;  hot  the  Oelsos  whom 
Origen  attempts  to  refute  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Sd  century,  was  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Lnoian,  and,  aoc(«diDg  to  Eusehius  and  the 
church  fsthers,  an  Epioorean.  In  modem 
times,  however,  Michaells  and  Brucker,  from 
a  more  carejfbl  examination  of  his  views,  have 
iseided  that  he  was  a  Neo-Platonist.  The 
work  and  o|^i^ns  of  Oelsns  are  mainl  v  known 
to  OS  in  the  representations  of  his  adversarj. 
Origen  answers  ooe  bj  <me,  and  at  length,  the 
oliie<^onsof  Oelsus:  that  the  Ohristian  assem- 
blMs  were  secret;  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
their  moral  teaching;  that  the  pretended  mira- 
eles  were  really  the  woric  of  magical  art ;  that 
the  prophecies  were  misapplied  and  unfnlftlted ; 
that  ignorant  men  could  not  have  been  made 
instroments  of  a  really  noble  religion;  thatOod 
im  OhHst  is  an  absurd  idea;  that  Christ  bor* 
vowed  from  Plato ;  and  other  minor  cavils. 
Not  content  with  this  refutation,  he  makes  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  system  <^  paganism,  and 
ehows  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  this. 
in  ritual,  in  doctrine  and  morality^  as  compared 
with  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  this  work 
against  Cdsus  Origen^s  acuteness  as  a  reasoner 
most  wpears,  and  his  philosophicsl  system  is 
fona^  here  most  dleariy  stated*  The  cdlected 
worte  of  Origen  were  published  under  the  sn« 
pervision  of  the  Benediotioe  fathers,  and  espe« 
oiaBy  of  Cbaries  de  la  Boe,  the  associate  and 
friend  of  Montfkncon  (4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1788- 
^0).  A  more  complete  edition  was  published  by 
Lommatsch  (26  vols^  Berlin,  1881-'48).  The 
most  valuable  accounts  of  the  life  and  writ* 
ings  and  influence  of  Origen  are  the  essay  of 
B^uinger  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^^Ecciesl- 
aatioal  Biographies."  the  critical  remarks  on 
Origen  in  Neanders  *'  Church  History,"  and 
Mpeeially  the  "Belatioa  of  Origen's  Life  and 
Teaching"  by  Bedepenning  (Bonn,  1841).  Por- 
tions of  Origen*s  works  have  been  repeatedly 
teansbted  into  IVench,  Gierman,  and  En^i^ ; 
and  interesting  notices  concerning  the  common* 
IStfies  may  be  found  in  the  edition  published  by 
fioet,  bishop  of  Avranches  (Bouen,  1668).  In 
^dte  of  minor  heresies,  the  works  of  Origen 
•re  rettrded  by  the  Boman  Catholic  church  as 
ofibodox  in  the  main. 

OBIN(XX>,  a  river  of  Yenezneia,  South 
America,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by 
Brmerous  nKmths  between  lat  8"*  40^  and  10* 
K.,  after  a  course  of  about  1,600  m.  Its  source 
has  never  been  visited  by  civilised  man,  al« 
though  Schomburgk  approached  within  80 
m.  <^  the  place  where  it  takes  its  rise.  It 
rises  in  the  Siem  del  Parima,  near  hit.  8"*  40' 
N.,  long.  64*  80'  W.,  and  flows  W.  by  8.  te 
lat.  8''  lO'  K,  long.  M""  80'  W.,  about  80  m. 
W.  of  the  village  of  Esmeralda,  where  it  biftar- 
oatea,  part  of  its  waters  under  the  name  of  the 
Oassiquiari  taking  a  8.  a  W.  direction  and  flOlf 


fng  into  the  Bio  Kegro,  an  affluent  ol  the 
Amason,  after  a  course  of  190  m.    The  otiber 
branch  of  the*Orinoco  continues  to  flow  N.W., 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Y ene- 
suda  and  New  Qranada,  undl  it  receives  the 
Yentoari  on  the  right,  about  lat  6''  W,  long, 
eo*'  80'.    ThM*e  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
W.  8.  W.,  but  after  being  joined  by  the  Guaviare 
on  the  kit  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  about 
lat.  4%  long.  Od""  10',  it  sweeps  around  to  the 
N.,  receiving  several  smaller  affluents  in  its 
coarse,  and  gradually  vergmg  toward  the  N.  S. 
Near  lat  6^  80',  lonf.  6r  46',  it  is  Joined  on  the 
W.  by  the  Metiis  which  forms  part  of  the  N. 
boundary  of  New  Granada,  ana  the  rest  of  its 
course  is  whoDv  in  Yenezneia.    From  its  eon* 
fluence  with  the  Apure,  lat  T"  80',  long.  66* 
46',  it  flows  nearly  £.  to  the  sea,  its  principal 
tributaries  in  this  part  being  the  Caura  and 
Caroni,  both  on  the  right  (SO  bank.    About 
180  m.from  theses  it  forms adelta,  by  sendinc 
to  the  N.  a  Imnoh  which  divides  into  sevenu 
streams,  called  the  Bocas  Chioas,  or   small 
mouths,  some  of  them  fslling  into  the  gulf  of 
Paria  and  the  rest  into  the  open  ocean.    The 
main  stream,  called  the  Boca  de  Navios,  is 
divided  for  about  40  m.  by  a  line  of  islands 
leaving  a  channel  about  2  m.  wide  on  each 
side.    At  the  great  mouth  of  the  river  the 
breadth  is  upward  of  60  m.,  but  a  sand  bar 
extends  across  the  navigable  channel  in  the 
oentre,  with  17  feet  of  wat«*.    Several  of  tiie 
other  mouths  are  navigable,  and  the  main 
stream  may  be  ascended  for  about  half  its 
length.    It  has  more  than  400  navigable  trib« 
ntaries,  and  at  a  distance  of  660  m.  from  1h% 
sea  is  more  than  8  m.  wide.    At  Bolivar,  the 
head  of  tide  water,  860  m.  fh>m  the  sea,  it 
is  4  m.  wide  and  880  feet  deep.    The  region 
drained  by  the  Orinoco,  comprising  an  area  of 
860,000  s<mare  miles,  is  entirely  occupied  by 
immense  plains,  stretching  from  the  coast  chain 
to  the  Parima  mountains,  and  from  the  Atlan* 
tic  to  the  Andes,  rising  in  some  parts  to  the 
hei^t  of  1,800  feet,  but  in  many  Vlaoes  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Ijie   greater 
part  of  these  plsins  is  destitute  of  wood,  but 
there  are  some  dense  forests  in  certain  regions 
on  the  N.  bank,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
river.    The  waters  ot  the  Orfaioco  rise  from 
April  to  October,  attaining  the  greatest  height 
in  July  and  August,  which  in  the  ujmer  part 
of  the  river  is  from  80  to  86  feet,  and  in  the 
lower  84  to  86  feet;  but  in  one  oonflned  place 
they  are  ssid  to  rise  120  feet  above  the  usual 
leveL    The  vast  i^ains  through  which  the  river 
passes  are  at  this  season  to  a  great  extent  ovot- 
flowed.    Two  remaricable  rapids  occur  in  the 
upoer  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  called  the  Atures 
ana  Maypures,  or  Apures,  the  one  in  lat  6*  S' 
N.,  about  80  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
Atabapo  and  Guaviare  with  die  Orinoco,  the 
other  about  86  m.  lower  down.    These  rapids 
are  formed  by  innumerable  little  cascades  suc- 
ceeding each  other  like  steps,  where  numerous 
islands  and  rocks  so  restrict  the  bed  of  the 
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ritBr  l^ai,  tbmigbtiie  breadtlii^T* is  upward 
of  8,000  feet,  there  ovly  rein«ias  an  open  ehan* 
nel  of  20  feet  in  width.  It  is  almost  impoa^ 
ble  to  pass  these  rapids,  and  in  attempting  it 
the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  often  daabed  to 
pieoes  against  the  rocks.  From  this  {dace  the 
rirer  is  navigable  for  the  rest  of  its  course. 

ORIOLE,  the  name  of  a  snb-fiEuniljr  of  dentl- 
rostral  birds  of  the  thmsh  family,  oharaoteiv 
iced  by  a  bill  as  hmg  as  the  head,  broad  at 
^e  base,  oompressed  on  the  sides,  with  ele- 
vated and.  carved  cdmen  and  notched  tip; 
wings  long,  with  the  first  3  qnills  equally  grsid- 
nated,  and  the  8d  and  4th  the  longest ;  tarsi 
abort  and  strongly  scaled;  toes  moderate,  tiie 
laiend  ones  nsuiJly  m^naL  In  the  typical 
genus  oriolui  (Linn.),  beside  the  above  diarao- 
teon,  the  tail  is  modmte  and  rounded,  and  the 
daws  long,  strong,  and  curved.  These  orioles 
are  migratory  birds,  scattwed  over  various 
parts  of  the  old  world;  they  are  usually  ibund 
dngly  or  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small  flocks,  on 
the  edges  of  woods  and  hi  fields  and  orchards, 
Ibeding  on  fruits  and  inseets,  fiying  in  an  un* 
dulatioff  manner  from  tree  to  tree;  their  notes 
are  loud,  but  mellow  and  somewhat  plaintive; 
the  plumage  is  generally  brilliant  yellow,  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  deep  black  marldngs; 
the  form  is  stout,  and  the  powers  of  flight  con- 
siderable ;  some  of  ^em  display  great  ingenuity 
hn  the  construction  of  their  nests.  The  Euro- 
pean golden  oriole  (0.  ffalMa,  linn.)  has  the 
body  dear  brilliant  yellow,  the  wings  and  ipace 
between  the  bill  and  eye  deep  black;  theauilla 
are  edged  and  tipped  with  yellowish  wtitte, 
which  sometimes  extends  to  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries;  a  triangular  spot  of  yellow  on 
the  dosed  wing;  9  central  tail  feathers  black, 
the  lateral  ones  with  yellow  tips  increasing  to 
the  outside;  the  female  is  ydlowish  gnea 
above,  shading  below  into  yellowish  and  pure 
white,  the  wings  brownish  bkck  with  an  ashy 
tiuffe;  it  is  about  as  large  as  the  blackbird,  ^ 
inches  long.  This  speoles  is  found  abundantly 
in  8.  Europe,  Asa,  and  N.  Africa,  and  some 
wander  as  far  north  as  Oreat  Britain  and  Swo- 
den.  The  nest  is  skilfrdly  made,  of  the  ordi* 
nary  round  shi^e  (according  to  Yarrell),  and 
placed  in  the  homontd  cleft  of  a  branch,  each 
aide  of  whidi  is  induded  in  tiie  substance  of 
the  nest;  tikeeggs,4  to  6,  are  dear  wh^  with 
brownish  black  spots  most  numerous  cm  the 
larger  end;  the  parents  defend  tiieb  nest  with 
great  courage,  lliough  possessing  small  powers 
of  song,  their  beauty  makes  them  in  request  as 
cage  birds ;  but  they  are  ^Bfficult  to  raise,  and 
rwdy  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity.  In 
the  districts  where  they  fsed  on  figs  the  flesh  bo- 
eomes  very  fat,  and  is  considered  excellent  eat* 
ing;  bdng  very  shy,  it  is  difficult  to  shoot  thcM. 
The  African  golden  oriole  (O.  mtmiuM,  Vieill.) 
is  about  as  large  as  tiie  preceding  spedes, 
which  it  much  resembles;  but  the  black  stripe 
on  the  side  of  the  head  extends  behind  the  eye, 
and  there  is  much  less  black  on  the  wings ;  tiie 
billisred;  it  migrates  sontheriy  from  equatorial 


Africa.  TIi«  Uack'hMided  oiMs  (0.  iNbM* 
eephalm^  linn.)  is  of  a  geuenl  yelWv  eo^ 
wtth  t^e  head  and  tiiroat  blad[ ;  thigisdiotM. 
Uve(^  Africa.  MoretiianiOc^«ripedMM 
described  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  IndU  snlii' 
pdago.— In  the  genus  spJUo0Mtfrtf(yiaB.)(if 
Australia,  the  bffif  is  diorter,  stouter,  utdBon 
curved,  and  the  tall  long  and  even;  tiieipmM 
are  few,  frequenting  the  tops  of  Idtj  ttm, 
feeding  on  fhiits  and  insects,  in  tiM  gcni 
mrievhm  (Swains.),  also  Ansfaralisn,  the  liffl  ii 
longer  and  mcn^  dender,  and  tbewingiaBl 
tail  moderate;  these  birds  live  hi  the  hi|i 
bushes,  feeding  princmally  upon  figs,  b  tk 
genus  &ri6lia  (I.  €^eosV.),  of  Madsgawr,  fti 
bill  is  as  long  as  the  head  with  a  itn^«il. 
men,  the  wings  long  and  ronnded,  tad  the  td 
lone  wit^  the  lateral  feathers  the  ibortiilt 
each  one  ending  in  a  pohit— TheonBeeiiBb 
iaerroneondy  given  to  many  coiiroitnl  M 
of  the  Btarlhig  family,  e^edafiy  to  fin  ii^ 
funily  of  ieUirinm  or  hang-nests  of  Noitii  nl 
Bonth  America;  the  Baltfanore  oriole  of  tlib 
has  been  described  noder  Biunm 
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ORIOK,  a  Greek  mytiiical  h«ro,aMa%ti 
the  common  account  the  son  of  HTiieii,  rf 
Hyria  in  Bcdotia,  caBed  by  the  Bonte 
Oandaon.  He  was  a  giant,  rtrong  tai  lifld* 
some,  and,  coming  once  to  GUos,  M  is  kn 
with  iSro  or  Merope,  the  danc^iler  of  (BBO|i« 
To  please  her,  he  deared  the  iakad  cf  tli 
beasts;  but  Obiopion  oonstantif  pot  of  t^ 
marriage,  and  Orion,  being  intoricstdoaM 
occasion,  feroed  his  way  teto  Msrapt'e  ^idi^ 
To  avenge  this  insult,  the  fktherwiththiil 
of  Bacchus  and  the  satyrs  put  out  Orioa^e?* 
He  recovered  his  dght  by  goiitt  tornd  Ai 
east,  and  expodng  his  eyeballs  to  me  t^oIAi 
rising  sun ;  and  on  Ms  return  to  CUoiftrlt* 
purpose  of  punishing  (Enopion,  heing  vibkls 
discover  him,  he  went  into  Oete,  wh«e  ^ 
lived  as  a  hnnter  with  Diana.  Four  aM^ 
of  his  death  are  given.  One  is  thattew 
killed  by  Diana  fbr  attempthig  to  TiohH  Iff; 
another,  that  Apdlo,  indignant  at  UkuokS^ 
for  him,  challei^  her  tohtt  with  aB«n«rt 
dhtant  point  in  the  sea,  whidi  pfovedtoMi 
head  of  Orion,  who  was  swhrndng;  a  tMj 
that,  having  been  carried  off  by  Aaron,m 
loved  him  fer  his  beautr,  Diana,  to  pleaii» 
indignant  gods,  put  him  to  death;  «nw 
fourth,  that,  having  boasted  be  wob^^** 
the  earth  of  wild  beasts,  the  ear&  "*^^u 
scorpion  which  killed  him.  After  hisMsM 
was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  l^^ff^ 
with  a  girdle,  sword,  lion's  skin,  and  wjf 
br^htest  eonstdlation  In  the  nortiMfn  kei**^ 

OBIS8A,  an  andent  provhioe  of  SdIo^ 
on  the  W.  mde  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  *•*!?! 
lot  Vr  16'  and  «2*  2S'  N.,  and  \w%'^\^ 
and  8r  20'  K,  extending  about  mm,^ 
the  coast  with  an  average  breadth  of  ^  f\ 
pop.  estimated  at  4,600,000.  It  is  embraced  k 
the  British  districts  of  Outtack,  MobnrbiBg 
and  Koi^jenr,  the  greater  part  of  ^  1^  n  "* 


ORIZABA 

Ivti  nuned.  '  T%m  tooA  importaiit  tdwns  are 
Cotlack,  Jaffgernantii^ftiidBftlMore.  Theoluef 
wiren  are  the  Goda^erj,  whidi  forms  the  & 
Wimdarr,  and  the  MaMiraddj.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  oonaiatf  of  nigged  huls  and 
wdnhablted  Johgles,  in  which  wild  animals, 
eapedftlly  elephants,  abound.  The  soil  is  fer* 
tile,  partionlarly  in  the  S.  £.,  and  the  principal 
prodnotion  b  rioe.  The  population  is  composed 
ehieflj  of  Oorias,  who  are  Brahmins  and  in- 
lutblt  the  low  distriots:  Ooles  or  Hos,  a  wild 
kill  tribe,  in  the  north ;  Khonds  in  the  middle ; 
and  Saniias  or  Sanras  in  the  sonth.  The  tem- 
peratore  in  summer  is  extremely  sultry,  the 
thermometer  reaching  115^  in  tiie  shade ;  and 
the  climate  is  one  or  the  most  unhealthy  in 
bdia.  The  country  is  consequentir  but  thinly^ 
settled,  and  not  well  cultivated.— The  downfidl 
of  the  Hhidoo  rule  in  Orissa  may  be  regarded 
aa  having  been  consummated  in  15951,  when  the 
administration  of  Outtack  passed  into  tiie  hands 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mohammedan  king  of 
BengaL  The  rest  of  Orissa,  except  a  part  of 
Ifidn^ore,  was  acquired  by  the  English  East 
India  company  by  virtue  of  the  firman,  dated 
Aug.  19,  1t65,  of  Shsh  Alum,  emperor  of  Delhi, 
grantli^  them  the  dewsinny  el  Bengal,  Bahar. 
and  Ornsa.  Some  of  the  hilly  regions  are  stili 
in  possession  of  native  chiefii,  who  pay  a  trifling 
nominal  tribute  to  the  Biitish,  or  to  their  de- 
pendent the  Nixam. 

ORIZABA,  Peak  of,  a  volcano  of  Mexico, 
and  the  first  land  visible  on  approaching  ^ 
eoast  in  the  direction  of  Vera  Crux.  It  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  Citlaltipetl,  or 
Monntain  of  the  Star  (from  eitlaliny  star,  and 
t^€tl^  mountain),  probably  from  the  ciroum- 
atance  that  when  in  a  state  of  eruption  the 
fiame  at  its  summit  appeared,  when  seen  from 
m  distance,  like  an  immense  star  on  the  verge 
of  the  horixon.  It  has  an  ahitu^  of  17,8T9 
feet.  Its  most  considerable  eruptions  fado  wn  to 
history  took  place  between  1645  and  1666.  la, 
common  with  tfaeother  great  volcanoes  of  Mex- 
ico, Popocatep^,Tuxtla,  Jorullo,  and  Oolhna, 
it  aeems  to  have  lost  most  of  its  activity,  and 
to  be  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  form  of  Orixa- 
ba  is  that  of  a  very  exact  cone,  truncated  tH  its 
gmmnit  Its  top  is  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  its  sides  are  so  steep  as  almost  to  preclude 
ascent.  The  oidy  ascent  on  record  was  made 
la  May,  1648,  by  lieuts.  Beync^ds  and  May^ 
nasd  of  tfie  American  army. 

OBXmSY  ISLANDS  (Lst  Orcada),  a  group 
lying  off  the  K.  coast  of  Scotland,  sepmted 
frtmi  M  by  a  channel  6  or  8  m.  wide  caOed  ih^ 
Ftatland  frith,  and  extending  between  lat.  68^ 
4r  and  69^  80'  N.,  and  Ions,  r  94'  and  8*^  28' 
W.  They  consist  of  67  isknds,  of  which  27 
are  nsualiy  inhabited,  and  18  are  of  considera- 
ble size;  aggregate  area  about  600  sq.  m.,  or 
$84,000  acres,  of  which  about  84,000  acres  are 
mder  culture;  nop.  in  1861,  81,466.  Among 
the  larger  islanos  are  Pomona,  or  Mainland 
the  brgest  of  the  group,  with  nearly  half  the 
satire  population;  Hoy,  K.  and  S.  Ronaldshay, 
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Westray,  Sandmr,  Eday,  Stvcnsay,  Bonsay,  and 
Shapin^iay.  Hoy  is  tiie  only  one  of  the  group 
that  can  be  caUed  mountainous,  its  gi^est 
elevation  being  1,600  feet  OeologicaDy  the 
islands  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  forma* 
tion,  though  granite  is  found  near  Siromness 
in  Pomona.  In  the  peat  mosses  which  abound 
throughout  the  group  traces  of  ancient  forests 
have  been  discovered,  but  at  present  the  di* 
mate  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees. 
Marl  and  hog  iron  ore  are  the  most  important 
mineral  products.  There  are  no  streams  of  any 
size,  but  springs  of  good  water  are  abundant; 
and  there  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which,  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  14  m.  in 
circumference.  There  is  but  little  frost  ot 
snow;  the  mean  heat  t^'oug^out  tiieyear  is 
46%  and  the  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  26*"  to  76^  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  hemng  and  cod  fisheries  are 
considerable,  and  hfrge  quantities  of  lobsters 
are  sent  to  London.  The  principal  manuUac* 
tures  are  straw  phdt  for  ladies*  bonnets,  and  ho- 
siery.— ^The  same  Celtio  people  who  col<«iized 
6.  and  N.  Britain  seem  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
visited  by.  Agricola,  A.  D.  84,  and  were  siter- 
ward  favorite  resorts  of  the  piratical  North- 
men. In  876  Harald  Har&ger  made  a  descent 
on  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  and  subdued 
both  groups.  On  his  return  to  Korway  he 
conferred  uie  administration  of  his  conquest  <m 
Ronald,  the  father  of  RoUo,  the  ancestor  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  920  Sigurd,  the 
brother  of  Ronald,  received  this  dominion  from 
him,  and  afterward  added  to  it  considerable 
territory  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
two  brothers  thus  became  the  founders  of  a 
long  Hne  of  Scandinavian  earls  who  afi^ected 
the  style  of  independent  princes.  In  1098  they 
became  subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown;  and 
when  James  HI.  of  Scotland  married  Maraaret 
of  Denmark  (1468X  he  obtained  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands  as  security  for  her  dowry. 
As  the  islands  were  never  ransomed  from  the 
pledge,  they  thenceforth  became  attached  to 
Scotland. — ^Discoveries  of  andent  relics  have 
been  mtdfi  in  the  Orkney  island  at  various 
times.  The  moat  remarkable,  found  in  1868, 
eonsisted  of  masnve  pins,  brooches,  braoeleta, 
and  other  ornaments,  and  a  number  of  silver 
coins  which  are  believed  to  have  been  contem« 
poraneous  with  the  earliest  kings  in  Scottish 
or  Scandinavian  history. 

ORL&ANAIS,  an  ancient  province  and  gov- 
ernment of  France,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  bounded  N.  £.  by  Isle  de 
France,  E.  by  Ohampagne  and  Burgundy,  8. 
by  Berry,  and  W.  by  Touraine,  Maine,  Perche^ 
and  Normandv.  With  Orl^anais  proper,  it  in- 
cluded the  districts  oi  Blaisois,  Vend6mois, 
Dunois,  Sologne,  GAthiais,  Beauce  or  Paya 
Ohartndn,  and  Perche-Gouet  It  was  origi- 
nally the  country  of  the  Gallic  tribes  called 
Gamutes  and  Senones.  It  was  watered  by 
the  Loire,  Loiret,  Loir,  CSier,  Beuvron,  Tonne, 
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Essonne,  and  Loing.  It  has  been  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  Loir-et-Oher,  Eore- 
et-Loir,  and  Loiret. 

ORLEANS.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Vt,  bordering 
on  Oanada  East,  watered  hj  the  Black,  Barton, 
Oljrde,  Lam<Hlle,  and  Missisque  rivers;  area, 
700  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,707.  It  bias  an  un- 
even surface,  and  lies  between  the  E.  and  W. 
ranges  of  the  Green  moontains.  Nomerons 
small  lakes  or  ponds  are  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, and  Lake  Memphremagog  extends  some 
distance  within  its  borders.  TheprodactionB 
in  1850  were  58,515  bnshels  of  wheat,  70,806 
of  Indian  com,  407,182  of  potatoes,  45,S88  tons 
of  haj,  81,947  lbs.  of  wool,  656J888  of  maple 
sugar,  and  645,160  of  butter.  There  were  4 
woollen  factories,  9  founderies,  15  saw  mills,  5 
tanneries,  24  churches,  and  4,274  puf^ls  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Oapital,  Irasburg.  11.  A 
N.  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y„  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  watered  hj  Oak  Orcluutl,  Johnson's,  and 
Sandy  creeks;  area,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
28,485.  Its  sur&ce  is  traversed  £.  and  W.  bv 
the  lake  and  mountain  ridges  which  divide  it 
into  8  level  or  gentlj  undulating  plateaus,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1855  were  879,155  bushels  of  wheat,  229,781 
of  oats,  486,975  of  Indian  com,  171,867  of  po- 
tatoes, 84,620  tons  of  haj,  205,802  lbs.  of  wool, 
912,018  lbs.  of  butter,  and  110,298  of  cheese. 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  88  saw  miUs,  10 
tanneries,  51  churches,  and  10,514  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Erie  canal  and  the 
Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  railroad  in- 
tersect the  county.  Capital,  Albion.  IIL  A 
8.  E.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pont- 
ohartrain,  S.  E.  by  Lake  Borgne,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area  estimated  at  150 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  162,411,  <rfwhora  16,800 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  low  and  level  surface, 
mostly  morass,  submerged  at  high  water,  and 
fit  for  caltivation  only  on  the  nver  margins. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  82,180  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1,495  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  52,505 
gidls.  of  molasses.  There  were  8  shi^  yards, 
6  iron  and  5  brass  founderies,  8  saw  mills,  118 
boot  and  shoe  &ctories,  and  in  1858  80  churches. 
Oapital,  New  Orieans. 

ORLEANS  O^r.  OrUam;  ano.  Genabumy  af- 
terward Aurelianiim)y  a  ci^  of  France,  ci^ital 
of  the  department  of  Loiret,  rituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  75(  m.  by  railway  S. 
by  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  48,256.  The 
ancient  fortifications  have  been  demolished,  to 
make  room  for  gardens  and  public  promenades. 
The  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  18th  century, 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots.  Its 
reconstruction  on  a  new  plan  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  has  lately  been  oom- 

eeted.  The  churches  of  St.  Aignan  and  St. 
iverte,  the  old  city  hall,  an  edifice  of  the  15th 
century  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  old  houses  of  Agnte  Sorel  and 
of  Francis  I.,  are  objects  of  attention.  Orleans 
has  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France  (the  opera- 
tions of  which  amounted  in  1859  to  nearly  51,- 


600,000  francs),  an  aeadmy  of  iaflMei,bdl» 
lettres,  and  arts,  and  a  large  pabBe  Bbniy, 
There  are  manufactures  ^  hoasrj,  wooQa 
and  ootton  blankets,  A«.— Ancient  Qcoitan 
was  destroyed  by  Onsar,  and,  being  rebiikbf 
Aurelianus,  took  Ids  name.  AttiU  witk  ]£ 
Huns  appeared  before  its  wslls ;  hot  fi»  pc^ 
ers  of  its  bishop  Anianns  (St.  Aigosn)  aadtL 
timely  intervention  of  the  Romsn  gciicnlii- 
tius  rescued  it  from  danger.  ItwsBooBqwii 
by  Olovis  in  496,  and  under  his  mtoemon  Ic- 
came  the  ci^ital  of  one  of  the  IVaoJddi  kof- 
doms.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmoi  in  A 
and  865.  Louis  tbi  Fat  was  orownsd  Am  k 
1108,  and  a  university  was  estsbliahed  in  IM. 
After  the  time  of  Philip  of  Vslda,  it  Utm 
\he  ci^ital  of  a  duchy,  whidi  was  beit0f«i 
successively  upon  various  princss  of  the  njil 
family.  It  adhered  fruthfullyto  the  JmA 
kings  during  their  long  wars  with  the  En^ 
In  Oct.  1428,  the  latter,  under  fialiibai;,  Ul 
^ge  to  the  city,  whose  inhabitants,  sseoinMi 
by  Dunois  and  other  leaders,  resisted  botiiaflr, 
H  was  finally  rescued,  April  29, 1429,  by  Josi 
of  Arc,  and  the  enemy  retreated  thwitp 
later.  The  states-general  convened  then  a 
1560.  The  Oalvinists  in  1562  seixed  np«  tUi 
stronghold,  which  was  the  next  jeir  bakfil 
by  the  Oatholics  under  the  duke  of  Qm,  wfai 
died  before  the  walls,  murdered  bj  Poltrot  di 
UM.  In  1652,  during  the  war  of  the  Imk 
the  duchess  of  IContpensier,  the  dsn^  cc 
(Gaston  of  Orleans,  hcdd  it  agshist  the  ka^ 

ORLEANS,  DuoHT  ahd  Famiuii  or.  W 
region  in  France  of  which  the  citj  of  Oiieai 
was  the  capital  formed  successively  ttiieo^ 
ty  and  a  county  under  the  (^kmogiin  ai 
Oapetian  dynasties.  It  was  erected  ImUU^ 
a  duchy  and  peerage  by  Philip  YL  of  F^ 
who  bestowed  it  as  an  apanage  upon  hsM 
Philip,  who  died  in  1875.  Thenceforth,  kail 
several  princes  of  the  royal  &milj  wboooctti* 
ally  bore  the  title,  it  was  heid  by  three  &■!■ 
or  brandies:  1,  that  of  Orieans-Vsloii  (l*^ 
1498),  consisting  of  8  dukes,  Looii  L,  thi  N 
son  of  Charles  Y .  of  France ;  Charles,  thepo^> 
and  his  son  Louis  H.,  who  asoeoded  the  tte 
as  Louis  Xn. ;  2,  the  first  house  of  Odi» 
Bourbon  (1626-1660),  which  had  botooe^ 
Gaston,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIIL,  vholM 
witiioutmale  issue;  8,  the  second  hove  if  Oi" 
leans-Bourbon  (1660-1842),  whidi  oijp"W 
with  Philip,  the  brother  ci  Loois  XIv:«| 
husband  of  Henrietta  Anna  of  lBg»iJ 
reckons  among  its  members  FhHip,  ^'^ 
under  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  U^  * 
lippe  Joseph,  known  as  Philippe  JigsWJnJ 
the  French  revolution,  and  KmgLcmisFmjIj 
it  is  still  extant  in  the  persons  of  ^  DjP 
sons,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  the  prisoe  deJ«J- 
ville,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and  tbedokeoflfl» 

fensier,  and  of  his  grandsons,  ffis  •^^'^•J 
erdinand  Philippe,  who  married  the  prw* 
Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerai,  sod  died  < 
1842,  was  the  last  who  held  the  title  of  dskitf 
Orleans.— Of  the  various  fitfuilios  of  OrieiB%» 
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Ibllowiiig  are  the  most  imjMrtant  members:  I 
Lotna,  the  head  of  the  fJunUT  of  Orieans-Valoia. 
•born  ia  1871,  died  in  1407.  The  2d  son  of 
Xing  Charles  V.  bj  Jeanne  ot  Bonrbon,  be 
was  first  styled  duke  of  Yalois,  then  of  Ton* 
nine,  and  flnallT-  of  Orleans  in  189S.  Fruitless 
negotiations  vere  opened  for  his  marriage  with 
Xiffj,  the  heiress  of  Lonis  the  Oreat  of  Hun- 
garr;  and  in  1889  he  married  Yalentioa  Vis- 
conn,  a  Milanesemrinoess,  bj  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral ohildren.  When  his  brother  OharlesYI. 
was  seixed  with  that  madnen  which  for  nearly 
40  years  was  prodnctiye  of  so  many  misfortunes 
to  France,  he  tried  to  share  the  power  with  his 
uncles,  and  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Isabella  secured  a  oomiderable  part  in  the  ad- 
■linistration.  On  the  death  of  I^uip  of  Burgun- 
dr  in  1404,  he  had  fbr  a  while  the  fhll  control 
of  affUrs.  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  in  concert  with  the  queen; 
%n%  his  maladmmistration  soon  madehmi  un- 
popular, and  John  the  Fearless,  son  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  was  looked  on  as  a  liberator  wnen 
he  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris. 
The  rivalry  between  th6  two  princes  foreboded . 
civil  war;  but  the  duke  of  Berry,  their  uncle, 
brought  about  a  se^nins  reconciliation,  Nov. 
to,  1407,  the  rivals  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
together  in  token  <^  amity.  Three  days  later, 
wfthin  a  fbw  steps  of  the  Montaign  palace, 
where  he  had  just  been  visiting  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  fell  a  victhn  to  assassins  hired 
by  the  duke  of  Burffundy.  The  latter  at  first 
denied  all  share  in  the  crime,  but  soon  openly 
avowed  it,  and  induced  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jean 
Petit,  to  deliver  an  apology  for  it  before  the 
florboime.  This  murder  save  the  signal  fbr  civil 
wars,  which  are  generaUy  styled  &e  quarrels 
of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  the 
latter  beingtfae  adherents  of  the  fsimly  of  Or- 
leans, n.  Chablss,  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Paris,  ii^r  26, 1891,  died  in  Am- 
bwe,  Jan.  4, 1466.  He  was  careftdly  educated 
mder  the  supervision  of  his  mother,  Yalentina 
TiscontI,  and  became  fimdHar  with  the  poems 
«f  the  FVench  trouvdres,  and  of  the  great  Ital- 
ian writers.  Oh  his  Other's  death  in  1407,  he 
did  not  evince  tlie  energy  which  the  emergency 
oaOed  for;  and  when  two  years  later  hu 
mothtf  died  heart-broken,  he  was  easily  per- 
aoaded  to  give  up  all  thought  of  resentment 
itealnst  John  of  jBurgundy,  with  whom  he 
i^ed  fai  1409  a  treiSy  of  .peace,  styled  the 
paim  fiurrk  by  Frendi  historians.  But  his 
party  soon  found  a  more  energetio  leader  in 
Coont  Bernard  of  Armagnac,  whose  dan^ter 
he  married  in  1410.  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of 
Biohard  IL  oi  England,  having  died  the  pre^ 
tIous  vear.  Under  direction  of  this  powerfhl 
bnd,  dvil  war  was  renewed,  in  which,  whUe 
playing  a  secondary  part,  the  young  duke  gave 
evidence  of  personal  courage.  The  strife  having 
been  terminated  by  the  neace  of  Arras  in  141^ 
Charles  Joined  the  French  army  under  the  con- 
stable d^^bret  In  1416,  fought  bravely  in  the 
battle  at  Aginooort^  and  was  wounded«  taken 


prisoner,  and  carried  to  England,  where  during 
lis  ci^vity  of  26  years  he  composed  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  poems,  ballads.  compkintSi 
songs,  and  jrondeans,  some  of  whidi  are  ele- 
gant and  gracefol.  By  the  intervention  of  Uie 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  he  was  i^  last 
allowed  to  retom  to  IVance  in  1440,  on  condi- 
tion of  paving  a  ransom  of  200,000  gold  crowns 
and  not  bearing  arms  undnst  England.  He 
now  married  Mary  of  Oleves,  who^  22  vears 
later,  bore  him  a  son  who  was  afterward  Louis 
XU.  On  the  death  cf  his  unde  Philip  Vis- 
conti,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  Ukt  pes* 
session  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  obtained  t^e 
county  of  Asti,  his  mother's  dowry,  hk  his 
later  years  he  became  involved  in  political  in- 
trigues affahist  Louis  XI.,  but  the  monarch 
treated  hnn  with  contempt,  and  the  duke  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  consequence.  Hii 
poems  were  l>ronght  to  light  in  1784  by  the 
abb4  Sallier,  who  fdmished  an  Interesting  no* 
tice  of  the  anthor  to  the  Mimaint  of  ^e  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  in  1742.  An  edition  ap- 
pemd  in  1808  in  Grenoble;  two  better  ones 
were  published  In  1842,  by  A.  Champolfion  and 
Guichard.  The  best  M8.  of  his  poems  is  In  the 
British  museum.  The  English  portion  of  them 
was  printed  for  the  Bozburgh  dub  (4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1827).  They  show  taste  and  facility  hi 
the  use  of  the  Isnguage  of  his  long  captirity. 
m.  JiahBaptisis  Gabiov,  the  youiwest  son  if 
Henry  IV.  and  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  bom  at 
Fontainebleau,  April  26, 1608,  died  inBlois,  Feb. 
2, 1660.  He  was  first  known  under  tiie  title 
of  duke  of  Ai^ou,  and,  under  the  superririoa 
of  8  successive  governors,  Savory  de  Brdves,  Du 
Lude,  and  Omano^  received  an  education  which 
made  of  a  naturally  weak  character  a  pattern 
of  restlessness,  fickleness,  and  moral  cowardice. 
He  eariy  showed  signs  of  opposition  to  his 
brotiier's  minister  Richelieu,  snared  in  all  the 
conq[yiracies  against  him,  and  on  every  occasion 
was  frightened  into  submission  and  the  be- 
trayal of  his  friends.  The  first  whom  he  had 
to  give  up  was  his  governor  Omano,  who  died 
In  prison,  and  who  in  1626  had  involved  him 
in  the  oonqrfra^for  which  Chalais  lost  his 
life.  He  then  consented  to  marrv  IQle.  de 
Mon^nsier,  the  richest  heiress  m  France, 
whom  he  had  previously  refosed ;  she  bore  him 
an  only  daughter  afterward  creatly  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Mademoiselle,  and  died  sud- 
denly. New  but  obscure  family  dissensions 
and  intrigues  went  on  during  uie  following 
years,  in  which  Gaston  was  constancy  out- 
witted. He  and  his  mother,  and  nearly  all  the 
courtiers,  were  utterly  worsted  by  Bichelien 
in  the  imbroglio  known  as  the  jtmmle  dm 
di^^^  Oct  1680.  The  next  year,  his  mother 
having  fied  to  Brussels,  he  issued  a  threatening 
manifesto  against  the  minister,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Charies  lY.  of  Lorrame,  whose  sister 
he  secretly  married  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive prohiudon  of  his  royal  brother  and  then, 
joining  hb  mother  at  her  place  m  exile,  en- 
tered mto  a  new  plot  whfeh  ended  in  opea 
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rebellion.  The  goTemof  of  Lntigaedoo,  the 
giilknt  Henrj' de  MontmoccDcj,  was  persuAded 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  wa^  desertdd  bjr  Gaatoii 
at  the  batUe  of  OastelrsaudArj',  ia  Sept.  1682. 
Qastoti  in  hb  fright  aubmittC'd  to  terms  dictated 
hj  Blchellea ;  but  he  8ooa  escaped  again  to 
Brusoeli^  where  he  made  hia  marria^  known. 
The  tuiDlster,  taking  advantage  of  this  avowal, 
made  tho  duke  of  Lorraine  paj  for  his  brother- 
in-law  ^s  revolt^  and  cau^  hh  daohj  to  be 
forcibly  occupied  in  1634,  the  king  in  person 
taking  the  city  of  Bar-le-Duc.  Gaston  was 
sparea,  as  ^'  being  of  the  rf>fal  blood  of  France, 
which  mnat  be  respected,''  hut  received  orders 
.to  retire  to  Blois.  In  1636  he  wds  privy  to,  if 
not  an  accompHoe  in,  a  plan  for  the  ussassuiar 
lion  of  Richeliea,  concocted  bj  the  count  of 
Boissonsand  others;  bat  he  was  afr^d  in  1641 
to  help  the  latter  in  the  insarrection  which 
cost  kun  Ms  life.  In  1642  Gaston  shared  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Oiaq-Mars.  and  negotiated 
personally  with  Spidn :  bat  the  secret  having 
been  divulged  and  Oinq-lCars  arrested,  he 
gave  evidence  against  his  aecompliee,  which 
sent  the  anfbrtunate  youth  to  the  scaffold.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  Xm.  a  new  field  opened 
before  him,  but  agun  he  proved  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  He  evinced  some  nersonal  bravery 
in  1644-^6  when  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  in  Ilanders,  and  displayed  un* 
nsual  good  sense  under  various  trying  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  the  war  of  the  Froxide  broke 
out;  he  was  found  as  wavering  and  selfish  as 
«ver,  serving  and  betraying  by  turns  the  king» 
ihe  princes,  the  parliament^  and  tlie  popule^ 
party,  and  being  on  most  occasions  only  a  tool 
m  the  hands  of  bolder,  or  more  designing  per- 
aon&  His  conduct  exposed  him  to  general  in- 
difference, if  not  contempt.  He  was  finally 
jBxiled  to  Blois,  where  he  spent  his  later  yean 
in  complete  insisnifioance.  By  his  second  wife, 
Karguerite  of  Lorraine,  he  had  3  dau^iterSi 
who  respectively  married  Duke  Oofltno  IH.  of 
Tuscany,  Duke  Louis  Joseph  of  Guise,  and 
Duke  Ohades  Emanuel  IL  of  Savoy.  A  man 
of  some  parts,  and  fond  of  the  oiatural  sciences, 
lie  was  the  patron  of  Ycdture  and  Yaugelaa, 
and  the  founder  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Blois.  He  left  Mhnoiret  ds  es  aui  8*e9t  pauk  de 
pltu  rsmarquiibU  en  France  de  1608  d  1685, 
first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1688.  IV. 
Philip  IL,  regent  of  Franee  during  the^ninor- 
ity  of  King  Louis  XV.,  bom  at  St.  Cloud,  Aug. 
S,  1674,  died  in  Paris,  Deo.  2,  1728.  The  2d 
duke  of  the  house  of  Orleans-Bourbon,  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip  L,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  by 
his  2d  wife,  EUoabeth  Oharlotte  of  Bavaria. 
Until  his  father's  death  in  1701  he  bore  the 
name  of  duke  of  Ohartres.  He  was  high- 
minded,  generous,  highly  gpfted  by  nature,  and 
acoomplijriied  by  education:  but  from  his  sub- 
preeeptor,  tiie  uiijBanous  abbe  Dubois,  he  learned 
infidelity  and  immorality.  It  was  Dubois  who 
reconciled  him  to  marrying  in  1692  Mile,  de 
Blois,  the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIY.  by 
Mme.  de  Moiitespan,.a  union  no  less  distagteful 


to  his  parents  than  to  faimseH  TheabUmi 
in  fact  hb  evil  genius.  He  eiooistfed  kki 
in  debauchery,  and  when  at  the  besd  of  tfa« 
government  uifiuenced  him  to  sdo^  utOsi 
of  poUcy  entirely  at  war  with  the  tne  in- 
terests of  iVance.  The  young  doks  eirlj  & 
tinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  it  tiie  k^ 
of  Mons  in  1691  and  the  taking  of  IStmora 
1692.  In  the  latter  year  he  wss  also  wony 
at  the  battle  of  Steenkerqye.  In  1112,  i^ 
Keerwinden,  leodii^  the  light  eavilry,  be  peiiK 
trated  throi^h  the  thickest  of  the  eaenj,i4 
being  carried  so  far  by  his  ardor  as  to  m  tk 
risk  of  being  taken  prisoner,  cot  his  wtj  talk 
sword  in  hand.  Such  proofi  of  penonal  gil- 
lantry,  connected  with  militanr  tslenta^  gnd 
him  little  favor  with  Louis  XIv..  who  £iiet 
wish  a  prince  of  the  royal  blooa  to  ahlMtai 
briUiantiy.  Philip  was  obliged  to  kavi  tb 
army,  aud  was  coldly  received  it  \emSk 
Thb  iijustioe  and  his  forced  inadavi^yy^ 
on  his  mind,  and  he  plunged  into  Uft 
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tion,  but  devoted  a  portion  of  his  thae  totk 
pursuits  of  painting  and  natural  ftaim^. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  H.  MSm^ 
signed,  in  coninnction  with  his  iatlcr,  ip 
test  ogoinst  the  late  sovereign's  viB,  m 
entirely  ignored  ihidc  riarhts  to  tba  fif^ 
crown,  in  case  tiie.  elder  Bourbon  Im  A« 
become  extinct  In  1706  die  king  itoiM« 
to  service,  and  ^>polnted  him  ostatatsiK  i 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  but  planiiiiBk 
Hact  under  the  control  of  Marahsl  Minav  u* 
latter,  opposed  by  Prince  Eugsne,  l«*AjJ* 
tie  of  Turin,  Philip  trying  m.im\l^ 
manoeuvres  and  indomitable  t^opnigs  to  feww 
ihe  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  twioa  ia» 
ed.  ThenextTeorne  was  sentte8p«ir*^ 
dued  the  provmces  of  Yaleaeia,  Anw«} 
Catalonia,  took  Lerida,  which  60  yosisjwe 
hod  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  grait  (M 
suocessfuUj  oonduoted  aeversl  e^j^&Km^ 
■1708,  and  gained  sudi  popuUrity  M^Jill 
,oeived  with  great  honors  in  »"^j^ 
successes,  the  manifest  incapacity  of  IW  ^ 
and  the  encouragement  which  lis pnMai|^ 
oeiyed  from  some  Spanish  noUemco,  M  ■" 
secretly  to  aspire  to  tiie  crown  whiAyig 
fighting  to  secure  for  another^  ^vSt 
being  suspected,  he  was  x^ealM  to  "JM^ 
subjected  to  a  severe  questionii\g  by  ft**^ 
and  would  probably  nave  4b^«i  smlgsi**' 
fore  some  high  court  hod  b^  not  ^^fj 
tected  by  the  interventioA  of  tf»  «■»■ 
Burgundy.  He  was  finally  eMlg»d  to  ■»> 
formal  renundation  of  all  hi|  chUB»  y}g» 
sions  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  ^^""'I'a!! 
appear  again  at  Versailles.  Onee  laoi*  ^j^ 
from  active  lifo,  lie  returned  to  ^f^JlS 
•oupations ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  ^'^^^jTz 
much  of  his  time  and  money  to  c^g*!j 
periments.  This,  coupled  with  «*[J^ 
mysterious  deaths  in  the  roysl  fiffflytys 
him  under  sua^on;  he  wis  ^'^^•'ISl^J 
having  poisoned  the  dauphin,  t^  *".l! 
duob^of  Boryundy,  and  their  8seoa(l99%u>v 
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•l^e&iiigfafewajtbtliefhiQtte.  Th&ftofkiA 
Paris  were  iimemert  hj  ihem  reports  to  muh  * 
degree  as  to  tbreaten  to  aasanlt  the  PaUis 
Bojal,  and  the  life  of  PhOip  was  in  danger. 
He  ittdigwantly  repelled  the  aeoiisaUoB,aad  in-, 
akted  open  a  trial,  his  diemist  at  the  same  time 
offNring  to  snrraider  himself  to  a  magistrate; 
bat  L^iis  XIY .,  either  from  the  eertaiat^  of 
his  iuiooeooe  or  fWiot  motives  of  policy  thai 
are  not  qtdte  apparettL  dedined  an  offer  which 
wonid  have  elBared  off  every  snqMoion«  Philip 
▼indicated  his  ^ood  name  afterwaid  hv  the  pa** 
temal  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  inmnt 
kingi  then  the<mly  bar  between  him  and  the 
thBone.  By  the  will  of  Loob  XIV.,  Philh> 
was  to  be  the  nondnal  president  of  a  eooncu 
fifregeafflr  which  oonsisted  chiefly  of  his  oppo* 
Beats.  He  went  to.  the  parliamfflt,  eommnni^ 
eated  to  thran  what  he  pretended  that  the  kina 
had  said  to  him  ia  his  last  moments,  and 
oaasod  them  to  set  the  will  aside  and  place  the 
Mganey  ia  his  haad%  with  Ml  powers  to  choose 
his  own  oooacillors.  Even  the  gnardianddp 
of  the  yomig  Loibs  XV.  was  confided  to  him. 
Daring  the  7i  years  fhat  he  wielded  poirer 
(&om  &^  Sf  1716,  to  Feb.  fiS,  1728),  and  ea* 
peciallr  ia  the  early  part  of  his  admimstnition, 
he  had  to  jcootend  against  many  adverse  ck* 
ansnstanoes.  cAt  home,  en  the  death  «f  Louis 
ZrV^  alL  was  misery,  roia,  and  disorder.  The 
paUic  debt  amounted  to  more  than  8,460,* 
OM^OOd  livzea  (abont  11,200,000,000  of  the 
present.day),  the  yearly  revonne moreover  fall* 
h^  short  of  the  eacpenditarea  by  78,000,000. 
She  stste  was  nnaUe  to  pay  most  of  the  pnUie 
oAcers  and  creditors;  proviaces  had  been  de* 
"vaatated  by  protracted  wars;  scarci^  was  feit 
wmuHj  eforywhere,  and  ccnnneroe  was  ecmr 
pletaiy  pandyaed.  As  a  means  of  relieving 
the  treasnty,  the  regent  was  advised  to  repu- 
diate the  debt  at  Once;  bnther^t^otedthead^ 
T&oe,  and  tried  a  system  of  retroi^ment  and 
refoittw  Money  was  receined,  all  government 
atodksaadcettySeates  were  sal^jeeted  to  a  rig* 
oroBs  revision,  and  coasideraye  snme  were 
obtained  from  the&naera  of  the  pvUic  reve* 
nae ;  hot  the  faicrease  of  iac<»ie  thns  obtained 
was  scwoely  felt  The  regent  now  adopted  the 
held  plan  of  a  national  bank  proposed  by  John 
Law,  whidt  Ibr  a  time  (1717  to  17201  proved 
vary  soccessftil;  hot  the  abnormal  innafion  of 
atooks,tha  nnlindted  emission  <^  notes,  and  the 
aooseoiieat  excesses  in  stock  Jobbiagi  coded  in 
a  terriMecradi,  and  an  increase  of  the  public 
debC  This  however  was  partly  eonnterbal- 
aneed  by  the  suppression  of  many  offices  and  the 
redeamhig  of  many  branches  of  re  venae  which 
liad  ]»evtfm4y  been  alienated.  The  regent 
abandoned  altogether  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lonia  XIV.  TMlding  to  the  representati^u 
of  Dnhoia,  who  reoeived.a  large poMion  from 
the  English  government,  end  perhsps  to.  his 
«wa  rsseatment  agsiast  Pnilin  v.  of  l^>ain,  who 
aapirad  to  wrest  theregeaoy  from  his  hands: aad 
to  make  good  his  own  claims  to  the  evmtoal 
I  af  th»  French  crown,  he  ooadnded, 


Jan.  4v  inr,  with  6reat  Britain  and  Hollattd. 
the  treaty  known  as  the  **  triple  alliance,*^ 
by  which  he  consented  to  expel  the  pretender 
frcMn  France,  to  discoatiane  the  fortificatlona 
at  Hardyck,  to  destrov  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
and  not  to  increase  Uie  French  navy,  giving 
np  at  the  same  time  all  right  to  trade  in  the 
8oath  sea.  Meanwhile  Alberoni,v  prime  mia- 
irter  of  PhiUp  V^  was  devising  vast  plans  net 
only  to  counteract  this  policy,  but  to  over* 
tlirow  the  house  of.  Hanover  in  England  and 
the  regent  in  Eranoe,  and  restore  Spain  to 
her  former  rank  as  a  ruling  power  in  Europa. 
Aconspiracy  was  plotted  in  Paris  by  the  8pan<» 
ish  ambassador  Geuamare^  in  which  the  duchea 
of  Maine,  who  had  entertained  a  deadly  hoe* 
tility  a^akist  the  regent  ever  since  he  had  cansed 
the  legitimated  natnrsi  children  ci  Lous  XIV. 
to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  reduced 
tothetimk  of  ordinary  peers,  as  well  as  some 
disoontented  noblemen  m  Brittany,  were  per-* 
snaded  to  partie^te.  The  plot  was  discovered 
by  Dubois ;  but  the  regent  contented  himsell 
with  sending  the  amhaswadw  back  te  Spain  and 
the  duchesa  to  her  chateau  at  Sceauz;  only  4 
of  the  insurgent  Bretons  were  executed.  Bat 
this  ontbreak  led  to  active  hostilitieB  with 
Spain;  and  Austria  having  joined  the  ^^  triple 
diiaace'*  in  1718,  war  was  conducted  in  earnest. 
The  Hnglish  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
Berwick  stomed  some  of  Uio  northern  strongs 
holds. of  Spain.  Alberoai,  whose  plans  were 
entirdy  baJBed,  was  enelled  from  Spain,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Madnd,  Jan.  17S0,  nart  of 
western  Eun^e  was  remoddled;  the  duke  of 
Savoy  reodived  Sardima  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
which,  $B  well  §b  tha  duchy  of  MHaa,  was 
l^ven  to  the  ^aperor;  while  the  duchies  of 
nrma,Fiaceaxa,  aad  Xoacany  w«re  granted  in 
eapectaacy  to  the  eldest  hif^t  of  1^^.  All 
th&B  waa  mostly  the  work  of  the  ahb6  DuboiSi 
wha  through&igliBh  influence  and  his  master's 
wcMcness^  rose  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  and 
ardibishopu  Owing  to  the  recuperative  pow«r 
of  France,  rather  than  any  successful  exmoas 
of  his  own,  the  rc^^nt,  on  surrendering  hia 
power  to  the  young  kiv^  had  the  satisfaction 
of  sedng  the  conntry  in  a  condition  compara- 
tively better  than  at  the  eommenoement  <»  his 
administration*  Dubois  now  continued  prime 
minister  for  about  6  months  and  on  his  death 
the  dyke  of  Orleans  resumed  the  reins  of  gov* 
emment  in  that  capacitT;  but  his  constitution 
had  lem  shattered  by  de baucherv,  and  at  the 
aad  of  4  months  he  med  of  apofdexy.  By  his 
marriage  with  MUe.  de  Bloia  ne  haa  one  son, 
Louis/bom  in  1708,  died  in  1752,  and  0  daugh- 
ters: Marie,  duchess  of  Berry,  who  died  before 
herfother;  Louise  Adelaide,  Mile.  deOhartres, 
abbess  of  Chelles;  Charlotte  Agla^  MUe.  de 
Valois,  who  married  the  duke  of  Modena; 
Louise  Elisabeth,  Mile,  de  Montoensier,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Louis,  king  of  Spain,  whose 
rdan  lasted  only  a  fow  months;  Philippe  £lisa* 
beth.  Mile,  de  Bea^jolais;  and  Louise  Disney 
who  maoied  the  prinee  of  OontL    A  natural 
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Mm,  Jean  Fliilhype,  who  WM  known  as  the 
oheTaher  d'Oiieims.  became  high  prior  of  the 
order  of  8t  John  of  Jeroaalem,  and  a  grandee 
of  Spain.  V.  Loma  Phujppb  Joaspfl,  fre- 
qnentlj  staled  Philippe  ^galit6,  the  6th  dnke 
of  his  house  and  great-grandson  of  the  regent, 
bom  at  St.  Olond,  April  18, 1747,  gninotined 
in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1798.  Under  the  title  of  duke 
of  Ohartres,  which  he  bore  till  1766,  he  married 
in  1769  Louise  Marie  Am^lie  of  Bonrbon-Pen- 
thidvre,  great-granddanghter  of  Louis  AlV.  and 
Mime,  de  Montespan,  and  a  most  worthy  prin- 
cess, who,  owingto  her  brother^s  dealh,  brought 
to  her  husband  the  ridi  inheritance  of  her 
house.  He  increased  his  immense  fortune  by 
speculation,  and  constructed  three  of  those 
tx>w8  of  buildings  that  surround  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  BoyaL  He  eariy  show^  signs 
of  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  1771  signed 
the  protest  of  the  princes  against  the  disaolu** 
tion  of  the  ancient  pariiaments.  Being  rather 
tndely  treated  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  felt  an  instinctiye  antipathy  to  him,  he 
oonceiTcd  a  violent  hatred  toward  her,  which 
oocasioDally  broke  fbrth  in  open  hostility. 
In  1776  he  beeune  the  head  of  *^the  princes' 
party,"  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen,  and 
charged  Marie  Antoinette  with  being  the  insd* 
gatcnr  of  the  wrongs  and  insuhs  which  he  re* 
oeiTcd  from  Louis  XVL  He  claimed  a  right 
to  be  appointed  grand  admiral  of  France,  but 
his  pretensions  were  not  allowed.  In  1778  he 
participated  as  a  Tolunteer  in  the  naval  bet* 
fie  of  Ushant,  when  the  highest  praise,  soon 
followed  by  ridicule,  was  bestowed  upon  his 
conduct;  he  was  then  recalled,  and  received 
the  empty  title  of  colonel-general  of  hussars. 
After  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward George  lY.,  he  devoted  himself  to  pleas* 
nre  and  dUmpation.  At  ^e  time  of  the  famous 
trial  of  the  diamond  necklace,  he  bitteriy  de* 
nounced  Marie  Antoinette,  and  is  even  chiuved 
with  having  encouraged  the  Ubellous  pubH* 
eations  of  the  countess  of  Lamotte.  He  now 
procured  his  own  election  as  grand  master 
of  the  French  free  masons.  In  1787  he  ap* 
peared  in  the  assembly  of  notables,  and,  whue 
evincing  little  concern  at  the  embarrassmenta 
that  beset  the  throne,  held  secret  meetfaiga 
with  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  par* 
liamentary  oppoeition.  He  openly  protested 
•gainst  some  heavy  loans  that  were  proposed 
by  the  government,  and  was  consequently  ex* 
fled  to  ViUers-Ootterets.  The  popularity  he 
^ns  acquired  was  enhanced  bv  his  lavish  ex* 
penditure  of  money  to  relieve  the  sufferings,  of 
the  people  during  the  severe  whiter  of  1788-^9. 
When  the  elections  for  the  states-general  came 
on,  he  was  chosen  at  Paris,  Villers-Cotterets, 
andOreepyinValois.  In  the  solemn  procession 
tliat  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  opening,  he 
was  hailea  by  the  crowd  with  enthusiastle 
bheers,  and  in  the  assembly  at  once  showed 
his  sympathies  for  the  third  estate.  He  was 
among  tne  first  nobles  who  Joined  the  depniiei 


of  l&e  commons  on  Jane  16,  mA  tM  is 
tranafermhig  the  otatei  gonsril iirto  anitiiiil 
assembly.  He  was  now  diaiged  opesly  viA 
being  tiie  abettor  of  every  revohrtioasy  not 
lesti»on;  and  in  ftot,  akhoegii  he  cosldiH 
have  originated  a  movemeat  that  wai  » 
sentially  national,  his  adherents  bad  t  dkm 
in  aU  the  troubles  that  foDowed,  sndtkaib- 
vored  the  impresrion  that  he  aspired  to  thi 
crown.  The  garden  of  the  PalaisBoyilva 
the  usual  place  of  meeting  for  popokr  igitiboA 
Thence  started  the  proeesrioa  irhicli  «a  J^f 
12  carried  the  bust  of  the  duke  of  Orietii,hf 
the  side  of  that  of  Necker,  throQ|^  the  iMi 
of  Paris;  and  thence  came  the  ogaidlorthi 
st<mning  of  the  Bastile.  The  eveatoof  Oct  I 
and  6  were  generally  aaeribed  to  the  Orim 
party:  the  duke  himself  was  aosoied  bj  the 
OhAtdet;  but  the  aasonbiy  deekred  tbt 
fliere  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  aflov  mtd 
its  members  to  be  arraigned  beiare  a  titai. 
Laliayette,  however,  who  was  now  exertai;  i 
sort  of  dictatorship,  thought  it  neoeeetf^t^bn 
'  out  of  the  way  a  man  who  steed  ia ^tfi* 
tndeof  a  pretender,  and  foreedhtmbxtMi 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  remsfaicd  ftrS 
months.  On  hb  return,  July  11,  ITM^  vhb 
his  adherents  were  secretly  msiiffiBVfii|vilh 
renewed  ardor,  there  were  some  sttea^titfA 
reconciliation  between  him  and  thecwrtjk 
had  been  at  last  promoted  to  the  adadrihkf; 
an  interview  with  the  king  aad  eao^]^ 
tihe  queen  seemed  to  have  pacified  aagiy** 
Ings;  but  the  treatment  whidi  he  mM 
tnm  the  courtiers  estnmged  him  for  9m,  m 
incited  hhn  to  Hston  to  stffl  wflder  pni^ 
His  elevation  to  the  throne  was  qwlraaoMj^ 
wavering  and  pusillanimous,  he  baffled  mm 
adherents'  hopes,  while  Urabeao,  whe  bidtt 
a  moment  fiavmred  hia  aq^rati<«i,  tomdvia 
Jiim  in  disgust  His  wantofcharsotorbMiis 
especially  apparent  on  the  fli^  of  ^m 
from  Ptfis,  when  he  permitted  the  M^ 
portmity  for  the  aeoomplishmsBt  of  ha^ 
to  eBcq>e,  without  even  ttiediewofaitt«Vt 

His  party,  however,  eontinuedteft^erij* 
lar  movements;  they  had  a  hand  in  that  «^ 
80,  and  in  the  insorrection  of  Aag.  1%^^ 
The  duke  freely  minted  with  the  li«)^ 
the  Oordeliers,  and  the  membersof  thei^ 
lutionary  oommune  of  Paris,  whom  ftjjfjj 
courted  by  the  meanest  arts.  B^wwrn^ 
his  patronymic  to  assume  the mioMmmw 
Ut^  which  waa,  in  the  name  <tf  the  eon^ 
bestowed  upon  hhn  by  Manuel  Hevai«W* 
ed  to  the  conventkm,  and  took  hie  leel  •JJ 
the  montaflmonKt.  He  did  not  leave  i^o^ 
trial  of  Louia  XVI.,  and  eitiier  of  Wi^2? 2 
cord,  or,  as  it  is  said,  through  eonpwf'J' 
foar.  he  voted  for  thedeath  irfhiscoeai^ 
faig  hia  detemrination  hi  the  foOowiaf  ««n^ 
«*EntIrelT  devoted  to  the  dtashM^rf  "J 
duty,  and  convinced  that  all  those  ▼y^'g 
made  or  ahall  make  any  atteiBpt  ^S^^Tf 
erty  are  deserving  of  death,  I  votewry» 
This  verdict  was  followed  by  gww**" 
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of  in^ignadon ;  and  this  dreadftil  i^  of  de- 
▼otion  to  the  revolution,  far  from  redounding 
to  his  popularity,  branded  him  as  an  outcast 
•▼en  fW>m  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists.  He 
was  still  suspected  of  sinister  designs;  and 
such  suspidons  were  enhanced  bj  the  plot  of 
Ihunounez  to  reMablish  the  constitution  of 
1791  and  restore  royalty..  The  committee  of 
general  security  ordered  him  to  be  arrested, 
April  10, 1798,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of 
his  fiunily ;  he  vainly  aeeerted  his  inviolability 
as  a  deputy.  In  company  with  his  youngest 
■<m  he  was  incarcerated  at  the  Ablmye,  and 
thence  transferred  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was 
I^aced  upon  trial.  Hb  answers  were  dexter- 
ous and  K>rcible.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of 
Dumouries^s  conspiracy,  and  insisted  upon  his 
imfiJteringdevotimi  to  the  party  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  revolutionary  tnbunal  of  Marseilles 
found  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  But  on  the  pro- 
■orfafttion  of  the  Girondists,  he  was  brought  back 
to  raris,  by  order  of  the  conv^tion,  Nov.  6, 
uraigned  Uie  next  morning  before  the  great 
revolutionary  tribunal,  found  gm^ty  on  several 
false  or  Mvolous  charges,  and  forthwith  sen- 
tenced to  death.  On  nearing  this  verdict,  he 
ozdaimed:  *^  Since  you  were  determined  on 
my  death,  you  oujg^t  at  least  to  have  put  forth 
more  reasonable  grounds  for  m j  condemna- 
tion!" and  he  insisted  upon  being  at  once 
taken  to  the  scaffold.  He  thenceforth  evinced 
remarkable  self-possession,  firmness,  and  dig- 
nity. The  insults  of  the  crowd,  ana  the  sight 
€i  his  palace,  before  which  the  cart  that  car- 
ried hhn  to  the  place  of  execution  stopped 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  left  him 
Mf^fvmnUy  unmsturbed,  and  he  met  his  fate 
wttbout  the  slightest  perceptible  emotion. — 
His  virtuous  wife  passed  unharmed^  throng 
the  revolution,  though  she  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner. On  her  release  in  1797,  ^e  received  a 
pension  of  100,000  francs  from  the  government, 
went  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Palermo,  where 
idie  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  eldest 
aon  Louis  Philippe  wiUi  Marie  Am^lie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  que^i  of  Naples  (1809),  returned  to 
IVance  in  1814,  was  treated  with  marked  re- 
•peot  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  died  in  1891.  Beside  Louis  PhiliM>e,  she 
bore  her  husband  two  sons:  Antoine  Philippe, 
dnke  of  Montpensier,  bom  in  1775,  died  in 
1807,  who  left  interestfaig  nersonal  Mhnoireiy 
ocmtained  in  Baodouin^s  ana  Barridre^s  collec- 
tions, and  Alphonse  L^odcar,  count  of  Beau- 
Mais,  bora  in  1779,  died  in  1808;  and  one 
daughter,  Louise  Marie  Adelaide  Eugenie,  bom 
la  1777,  died  in  1847*  These  children  were 
early  separated  from  their  mother  and  con- 
llded  to  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  who  was 
styled  **  the  governor  of  the  princes  of  Orleans,^' 
and  eonduded  tlieb  education  d  la  Jean  Jaeguei, 
Tbia  lady  at  the  same  time  held  a  marked  in- 
flaence  over  the  father's  mind,  and  is  said  to 
liave  encouraged  him  in  his  opposition  to 
tlie  court  VI.  Fkrdikaivd  Phiuppb  Louis 
GBAaua  Baami  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  <^&ing 
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Louis  Philippe  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bora  in  Palermo,  Sept  8,  1810,  killed  near 
Paris,  July  18, 1842.  As  the  duke  of  Ohartres, 
he  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IV., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  cordiality 
and  simplicity  of  manners  and  by  scholarahip. 
In  1826  ne  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  hussars,  and  was  in 
garrison  at  Joigny  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  July,  1880,  upon  which  he 
hastened  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  reghnent 
Being  now,  by  the  election  of  his  faUier  to 
the  throne,  duke  of  Orleans  and  prince  royal, 
he  went  through  France  to  distribute  the  new 
colors  to  the  departments,  made  use  of  his  pop- 
ularity to  suppress  the  insurrectionary  troubles 
at  Lyons  in  1881,  and  in  1882  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  visited  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  company  with  Oasimir  P^rier.  He 
served  in  Belgium  under  Marshal  Gerard,  led 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  imd 
had  a  ahare  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Li 
1886  he  repaired  to  Algeria,  fought  several  bat- 
tles with  the  Arabs,  was  wounded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Habrah,  and  entered  the  town  of  Meis- 
cara  with  the  triumphant  army  under  Mandial 
Clausel.  During  the  summer  of  1886  he  visit- 
ed several  courts  of  Germany,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Helena  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  whom  he  married,  May  80,  1887. 
Two  years  later  he  went  again  to  Africa,  and 
led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which,  un- 
der Marshal  Yal^,  forced  the  defile  of  Bibans  or 
the  Iron  Gates.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  province  of  Tittery,  routed 
near  Lake  Kalloolah  tiie  tribes  headed  by  Ben 
Salem,  forced  the  Teniah  or  pass  of  Mouzaiah, 
defended  by  Abd  el  Kader  himself^  carried  Me- 
deah  and  Milianah,  and  thus  secured  to  the 
French  the  right  bank  of  the  central  Shelliff. 
In  1841  and  1842  he  busied  himself  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  armv ;  he  organized 
the  foot  chasseurs,  who  were  first  named  after 
him,  and  are  now  known  as  cha$$eur$  de  Ftn- 
eenne$.  While  preparing  for  a  tour  of  inspection, 
he  had  just  taken  his  wife  to  Plombi^res,  and 
was  going  to  Neuilly  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
parents  before  repairing  to  8t  Omer,  when  his 
horses  became  ungovernable,  and  in  Jumpina 
from  his  carriage  he  fell  on  the  pavement  and 
fractured  his  skulL  He  was  taken  to  a  neish- 
bori^  house,  where  he  expired  after  a  ^w 
hours.  This  sudden  death  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  all  Fhmce,  and  was  followed  by 
public  mourning.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  he  breathea  his  last:  and  two 
statues  have  been  erected  in  his  nonor,  one 
wiUiin  the  Louvre,  the  other  on  a  square  in 
Algiers.  YH.  HftL^nc  Louisa  £usabxth  <^ 
M^klenburg-Schwerin,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Ludwigslust  Jan.  24,  1814,  died  in 
Richmond,  England,  May  18, 186a  The  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  Frederic  Louis,  she  lost  her 
mother,  a  princess  of  Saxony,  in  1816,  and  her 
fkther  when  only  6  years  old,  and  was  edu- 
cated mder  the  supervision  of  her  st^mother. 
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The  brilliant  feBtivities  that  foDowed  her  nuur- 
xiage  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  saddened 
by  a  terrible  accident  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
bj  which  several  persona  lost  their  lives.  She 
shared  not  onlj  the  liberal  views  but  the  acta 
of  benevolence  of  her  husband.  In  spite  of  the 
antipathy  tiie  French  generally  feel  toward 
foreign  princesses,  she  bad  already  won  the 
affections  of  the  people  when  her  husband  was 
killed.  She  then  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  sons:  Louis  Philippe  Albert, 
count  of  Paris,  bom  Aug.  24, 1888,  and  Robert 
Philippe  Louia  Eng^e  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Ohartx'es,  bom  Nov.  9,  1840.  She  in^ired 
them  with  iL^  principles  of  their  father,  and 
tried  to  make  them  friends  to  constitutional 
liberty.  In  this  she  did  not  entirely  please 
her  father-in-law,  Louia  Philippe,  who,  a  few 
months  after  her  hu^and's  death,  caused  a  bill 
of  regency  to  be  presented  to  the  two  cham- 
bers, by  which  die  was  deprived  of  the  rights 
which  belonged  to  her  according  to  previous 
usages  of  the  French  monarchy.  She  appeared 
with  both  her  sons  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  the  eventfbl  Feb.  24, 1848,  and  was  <»i  the 
point  of  being  proclaimed  recent  when  the  hall 
was  invaded  by  the  crowd,  who  demanded  more 
than  the  mere  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Amid  the  dreadfbl  confiision  that  foUowed,  tiie 
princess  evinced  anxiety  only  for  her  sons.  She 
was  finally  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  H6tel  des 
Invalides  in  company  with  her  brother-in-law 
the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  secretly  removed  to 
Bligny,  and  with  her  two  sons  succeeded  in 
reaching  Belgium  in  safety.  After  remaining 
lor  a  time  at  Ems,  she  accepted  the  hospital- 
ity extended  to  her  by  her  maternal  nnde,  the 
grand  duke  of  Weimar,  and  settied  at  Eisenadu 
Here  she  lived  honorablyj  fulfilling  her  dutiea 
as  a  mother  and  a  Ohristian,  and  maintaining 
the  claims  of  her  eldest  son,  whom  she  lonff 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  on  the  throne  of 
France.  When  she  b$w  his  proq»ecta  blasted 
by  the  success  of  Ni^leon  m.,  disq>point- 
ment  preyed  iq>on  her  n^d;  her  health  failed, 
and  during  a  visit  to  her  husband^s  &mily  in 
England,  she,  breathed  her  last  without  per- 
ceptible sufferinff.  A  collection  of  her  letters 
has  been  published,  and  a  memoir  of  her  life 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  Frendi 
(8vo.,  London,  1859). 

ORLEANS,  Maid  of.    See  Abo,  Joast  of. 

ORLOFF,  the  name  of  a  Rusnan  family 
which  rose  into  consequence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  has  ever  since  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Russia.  L 
Itah,  the  founder  of  the  fSunily,  was  one  of  the 
corps  of  strelitzee  who  in  1689  were  induced 
by  the  princess  Sophia  to  mutiny  against  her 
brother  the  young  czar  Peter  (the  Great). 
Being  included  in  the  sentence  of  dei^th  by 
which  many  thousands  of  his  comrades  were 
destroyed,  he  showed  such  extraordinary  ooqI- 
ness  upon  the  scaffold  that  he  was  pai^dpned, 
and  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  where 
by  his  bravery  he  obtained  a  oommlswigp.    He 


adopted  tibe  name  of  Orloff.  IL  Qmam. 
QmooRiBViTCH,  grandson  of  the  preoe^if; 
bom  in  1784,  died  in  Moscow  in  1783.^ 
early  entered  the  military  sorioef  aad  beenM 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Ckn.  Shu valoff;  with  vImm 
mistress,  the  princess  Eurakin,  he  had  m  ii- 
trigue  which  brought  him  under  tbesotictff 
Catharine  II.,  then  grand  dncbeflS)  who  to^ 
him  under  her  protection.  Rising  ra{ndlj  ii 
favor  with  her,  he  was  instnunental  m  tU 
deposition  of  her  husband,  Peter  IIL,  and  Id 
establishing  her  upon  the  thn»M,  a  tmrm 
which  gained  him  the  first  hooors  of  tbew- 
pire,  including  the  title  of  count,  oonferred  ab 
upon  his  4  brothers,  who  had  asnated  hoL 
Heaspired  to  the  hand  of  the  empreas,  botvai 
successfully  opposed  by  RaiaiTnofftki,  Tchtf- 
nitchef,  and  other  infiuential  men.  He  te 
meditated  the  formation  of  akiDgdomo&tiki 
Caspian  sea,  and  attempted  for  his  owb  timr 
tage  to  establish  Greece  as  an  indepiato 
state.  His  fioklenees,  indiscreetnesB^  aiiddbifi 
all  his  inconstancy,  gradually  alienate  bm 
him  the  affectiona  of  the  empress,  vho,  ai  i 
means  of  ridding  herself  of  a  diacarfled  Cifodli, 
charged  him  in  1771  with  measures  for  mw/ir 
ingtbe  progress  of  the  plague  in  Moaeow.  Si 
couraffe  and  devotion  in  the  perfonnaiifli  if 
this  duty  reinstated  him  teomoruily  in  tb 
good  graces  of  Catharine,  and heba^aiai 
to  indulge  in  ambitiona  designs.  Botdniig 
his  absence  in  Wallachia  tonegotiataafaitt 
with  the  Turks,  he  waa  supplanted  bj  lamir 
favorite,  and  upon  his  return  to  St.  FiMi- 
burg  the  empress  exiled  him  to  ths  eaidecf 
Tzarskoe  Selo.  He  snbmitted  witk  a  pti 
grace,  and  waa  rewarded  with  additioBiltliM 
and  domains.  He  however  never  reeowii 
his  position  at  court,  bat  paaaed  tha  mflak 
of  his  life  in  restless  wanderings  over  £»«fi 
pr  in  vain  endeavors  to  regam  the  in^w 
favor.  The  mortification  attendiag  hii  tf 
finally  produced  mental  aUenation,  id  iM 
condition  he  died.  He  led  a  son  by  tha  <■* 
presa,  who  received  from  the  enq>eror  Fttltte 
titie  of  Count  BobrinskL  IIL  Axmi,  bnlkr 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1785,  died  in  MoMfV 
in  1808.  He  commenced  his  career  m  Ai 
army,  and  attracted  the  &vorable  notiai  «f 
Catharine  n.  by  the  dwing  part  heplc^i^ 
the  deposition  of  Peter  m.  in  1762.  Ha  vii 
intrusted  with  the  detenticm  of  the  MfxmA 
czar,  and  is  said  to  have  atrani^  bim  ii  po* 
son  with  his  own  hands.  Bm  rise  f^^ 
waa  rapid,  and  in  1768  he  was  ai^onrted  ai- 
miral  of  the  fieet  de^Mitched  afuoflt  tka 
Turka  in  the  Grecian  arohipelaga  ^f^ 
assistance  of  a  British  officer  named  Sf^ 
aton,  he  gained  brilliant  suoceaaea  over  Ua 
ei^emy  at  Tchesme,  for  which  be  ream 
ipanv  marks  of  honor  from  the  enqprea^  'w^ 
ing  the  surname  <^  Tcheamenakoi,  la  tbe  ^of- 
ment  of  which  he  remained  unmoleated  a^ 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  PaoL  Upoo  v 
oelebration  of  the  funeral  of  Peter  IE  hjf 
der  of  Pflffd,  Orloff  waa  forced  to  hold  a; 
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of  the  canopj  which  covered  the  remains  of 
the  so^ereigii  whom  80  rears  previooslj  he  had 
aided  in  deposing  and  ^nnlering.  He  was 
thenceforth  exiled  from  conrt,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  la  trareDing  or  on  his 
estates.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal 
appearance^and  possessed  immense  physical 
streagth.  iV .  Fbodob,  brother*  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  1741,  died  in  Moscow  in  1796.  He 
served  in  the  armj,  and  for  rarions  successes 
against  the  Turks  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general4n-chie£  He  left  4  iDegitimate  sons, 
by  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Orloflb  has  been 
continned  to  the  present  time.  Y.  Mihail, 
son  of  die  preceding,  bom  in  1785,  died  in 
1841.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Alexander 
L,  with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  1814, 
and  participated  in  the  negotiations  resulting  in 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  on  his  estates.  YI.  At.ktbt, 
brother  of  the.  preceding,  born  in  1787,  enter- 
ed the  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  partici- 
pating in  the  campaigns  ending  with  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1814,  becsme  aide-de-camp  to  Alex- 
ander L,  and  colonel  of  a  regfanent  of  horse 
gaards.  Duringthe  formidable  insurrection  in 
Bt.  Petersburg  which  followed  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  (1826),  he  manifested  the  utmost  fidel- 
itj  to  the  new  emperor,  and  the  energy  of  his 
moyeniants  and  the  loyalty  of  his  trom  oon- 
triboted  much  to  crurii  the  rebeb  and  to  es- 
taWsh  Nidiolas  on  the  throne.  He  was  re- 
wvrded  witii  the  confidence  of  his  master,  be- 
rtowed  dnriag  a  period  ^f  80  years,  in  a  laroer 
legrae  than  npon  sny  other  subject ;  for  whuoh 
le  evifieed  Ids  gratitude  by  an  unwaTcring  de- 
rotion  to:  tiie  interests  of  liie  imperial  fiamily. 
Km  was  made  a  comit,  appointed  a^Jutant-gen- 
iralf  and  in  1888fo«ight  against  the  Turks.  In 
ihe  ibUowing.  year  he  negotiated  the  peace 
>f  Adrianopfe,  gaining  much  remitation  as  a 
Uplomatist,  and  during  the  Pottsn  insurrection 
if  1880-^81  he  was  oomndssioned  to  supervise 
be  <>penitioii8  of  the  Russian  generals  in  Po- 
and.  The  sodden  deaths  of  Msrshal  Die- 
riteeh  and  the  grand  duke  Oonstantine,  shortly 
Aer  hifi  arriral,  were  attributed  by  popular 
amor  to  poison,  administered^  as  Louis  Blanc 
fiainnatas  in  his  ** History  of  Ten  Tears,''  by 
MoiSy  or  under  his  directioiu  No  Just  grounds 
yr  tbeee  sta^idona,  however,  are  beaeved  to 
xiat^  the  marshal  and  pand  duke  having  in 
U  probability  been  earned  off  by  the  cholera, 
rhioh  was  then  raging  in  eastern  Ikurope. 
rifl  naxt  important  service  was  the  negotiation 
f  tUb  tnaif  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  between  Rus- 
A  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
looe  ibe  Bosporus  and.  Dardanelles  against  all 
lips  of  war  except  those  of  Russia.  In  1885 
B  attended  the  cor<mation  of  the  emperor 
erdinand  of  Austria  as  Russian  envoy;  and  in 
1  the  Tlato  of  Nicholas  to  European  courts  he 
ma  hia  constant  companioiu  Shice  1844  he 
i»  bad  charge  of  the  secret  police  of  Rusria, 
id  haa  managed  this  vest  system  with  an  en- 
ST  end  skill  which  have  caused  him  to  be 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  per- 
sonages in  the  empire.  In  Jan.  1854,  he  was 
sent  to  Yienna  to  secure  the  support  of  Aus- 
tria, •or  at  least  her  neutrality,  in  the  war 
with  Turkey  and  her  allies,  but  returned  to  St. 
PetersbiBV  without  having  succeeded  in  either 
object.  Since  the  death  of  Nicholas  he  haa 
exercised  an  equal  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  successor,  Alexander  IL,  although  he 
probably  does  not  sustain  such  intimate  per* 
sonal  relations  with  hhn.  In  1856  he  repre- 
sented Russia  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  the 
capacity  of  first  plenipotentiary,  and  aided  in 
negotii^g  the  treaty  of  March  18,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  president 
g(  the  grand  council  of  the  empire,  a  positioa 
which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  received  the  most  impor> 
tant  orders  of  the  principal  European  sover- 
eigns. He  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence 
and  great  muscular  strength,  of  quiet  deport- 
ment, and  simple  and  elegant  manners,  and 
during  his  diplomatio  mission  to  Pans  was  by 
fsr  the  most  observed  man  in  the  congress. 

ORME,  RoBSBT,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Travancore,  Hindostan,  in  17S8,  died  in  Ealing, 
England,  Jan.  18,  1801.  He  was  educated  at 
HttTow,  began  life  in  a  counting-house,  and  in 
1742  went  to  Calcutta  in  ihe  East  India  compa- 
ny's civil  service.  In  1758  he  returned  to  £ng- 
limd,  settled  in  London,  and  employed  himsen 
in  writing  a  **  History  of  the  Military  Transac- 
tions of  tiie  British  Nation  in  Indostan  from 
the  Year  1745  *'  (3  vols.,  l76d-'78),  extending 
te  the  peace  of  1768.  The  Bast  India  company 
appointed  him  their  historiographer,  with  a 
salaiy  of  £400  a  year,  and  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  <^  the  sodety  of  antiimaries  In  Harch, 
1770.  He  also  published  "« Historical  IVag- 
ments  of  the  Itogul  Empire  freak  the  Year 
1659''  (8vo.,  London,  1789),  and  left  «'A  General 
Idea  of  the  Qovemment  and  People  of  Indo- 
stan" and  *<Origin  of  the  Englidi  Establiduaenta 
at  Broach  and  Surat^"  both  of  whidi  appeared 
after  his  death,  tosether  with  the  "Historieal 
Framients''  and  a  hfe  of  the  author  (4to.,  1805). 

ORMOLU  (Fr.  or^  gold,  and  maulUy  grouna, 
rubbed),  a  name  given  by  the  Frendi  to  a  peco- 
liar  color  applied  to  bronze  after  it  has  been 
gilded.  The  method  of  producing  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  gilded  articles  are  first  rubbed  with 
the  scrateh-bmsh,  not  so  hard  as  is  practised 
for  burnishing,  and  then  they  are  exposed  to  a 
more  moderate  heat  than  that  employed  in 
deadening.  Wheat  partially  cooled,  a  mixture 
of  finely  pulveriaed  hemiiite,  alum,  and  sea 
salt  in  vinegar  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  tha 
burnished  parts  bcinff  left  nntouohed.  The 
pieces  are  then  heated  upon  burning  coals  till 
they  are  hissing  hot,  ana  the  color  begins  to 
change  to  brown.  Thev  are  then  plunged  into 
cold  water,  washed  and  rubbed  with  a  brudi 
wet  with  vinegar,  or,  if  the  work  is  chased, 
with  dilute  nimc  acid  instead  of  vinegar.  Fi- 
nally they  are  washed  with  pore  water  and 
drM  by  a  moderate  fircb 
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ORlCOin),  James  Bdtlxb,  dake  o^  lord 
Uentenant  of  IreUnd.  bom  in  London  in  1610, 
died  at  Kingston  hall  in  Dorsetshire,  Jolj  21, 
1688.  His  wardship  having  been  claimed  by 
^ng  James,  he  was  committed  to  the  instmc- 
tlon  of  Arehbishop  Abbot,  from  whom  he 
deriyed  a  strong  affection  for  the  prinoii^es 
of  the  Protestant  reli^on.  In  1629  he  mar- 
ried his  ooQidn  Lady  Eluabeth  Preston,  a  union 
which  healed  diuendons  that  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  the  two  branches  of  the  family. 
In  1682  he  snooeeded  his  grandfiither  as  earl  of 
Omumd.  Hb  abilities  attracted  the  attention 
of  Wentworth  (afterward  Lord  Strafford),  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  predicted  that 
*'  that  young  nobleman  would  make  the  great- 
est man  of  his  ftfnily.^'  When  the  Irish  rebel* 
lion  broke  out  in  1640  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  royal  troops,  and  repeatedly  re- 
poised  the  rebels;  but  being  ill  supported  he 
was  fcNToed  to  make  terms  of  peace  which  cre- 
ated much  dissatia&otion  in  England.  He  was, 
however,  raised  to  the  di^ty  of  marouis  by 
Oharles  I.  and  made  lord  heutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1644;  but  after  the  success  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired 
toFranoe.  Betuming  to  Ireland,  he  attempted 
to  restore  the  royal  power,  caused  Oharles  n. 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  made  an  unsuocesafol 
effort  to  capture  Dublin.  OromweU  passing 
over  into  Ireland,  Ormond  again  withorew  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  restora- 
tion, at  which  time  he  was  raised  by  Oharles 
n.  to  a  dukedom.  He  was  again  lora  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  in  1662,  and  held  the  office  7 
years.  In  1670,  while  riding  in  his  carriage  in 
London,  he  came  near  being  assassinated  by  Ool. 
Blood  and  6  aooomplices;  and  upon  Oharles 
sending  to  him  and  begging  him  to  forgive  the 
ruffian,  then  confined  in  the  tower  fbr  a  subse- 
quent attempt  to  seize  the  king^s  regalia,  Or- 
mond answered  **that  if  the  king  could  for^ 
give  the  offender  for  stealing  his  crown,  he 
miffht  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  his  Ufe ; 
and  that  if  such  was  his  nugesty's  pleasure, 
that  was  for  him  a  sufficient  reason."  So  con- 
vinced was  Ormondes  son,  the  earl  of  Os8(»7, 
that  Buckingham,  his  fitther^s  bitter  enemy, 
had  instigated  this  attack,  that  he  tdd  that 
nobleman  in  presence  of  Oharles,  that  if  his 
dither  were  assassinated,  he  should  consider 
him  guilty  of  it,  and  pistol  him,  even  though 
he  stood  behind  the  king's  chair.  In  1676 
Ormond  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  held  the  office  until  1685.  He 
survived  "the  gallant"  earl  of  Ossory  8  years, 
saying  in  regard  to  him  that  "he  would  not 
exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in 
Ohristendom."  Ormondes  life  and  the  history 
of  his  Irish  administration  was  written  by 
Thomas  Oarte  (8  vob.  fol.,  London,  l785-'6; 
new  ed.,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1851). 

ORMdZ,  or  HoBMuz,  an  island  in  the  Persian 
guU;  near  its  entrance  on  the  N.  side,  in  lat. 
%r  6'  N.,  l<»ig.  56"  29^  £.,  10  m.  from  the 
Pernan  coast,  about  15  m.  in  droumfiurenoe ; 


pop.  800.  It  is  a  mass  of  hiDa,  eoinpoaed  of* 
rook  salt  and  su^hur,  entirely  destitnte  of  Tege- 
tation,  and  o<mtaining  both  iron  and  oopper 
ore.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  roins  of  a  towa 
which  once  had  40,000  iidiabitaata,  and  wasa 
place  of  groat  trade.  Albuqu^^fue  to^  pea- 
session  of  it  in  1507,  but  the  Peraiaxia,  asasleA 
by  the  English,  expelled  the  Portognflse  in 
1622.  The  Persian  monarch  transfored  the 
trade  to  Gombroon,  on  the  apposite  eaast, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  eraooata  the 
place.  About  the  close  of  the  laat  oentny 
the  imam  of  Muscat  took  poeaeaaMon  of  Ilia 
island.  Bock  salt  is  prepared  by  tiie  inh^ft- 
tants,  fW>m  which  the  imiun  derirea  a  revenaa. 

OBMUZD,  the  suprane  deity  of  the  anoaeai 
Persians  and  their  descendants,  the  Paneeaaod 
Quebres.  He  is  the  god  of  the  finnanwut,  t^ 
representatke  of  goodness  and  troths  and  the 
creator  of  the  universe  and  of  tbe  beoefieeit 
^iijts  who  have  charge  of  the  well  being  of 
man  and  aU  created  thin^  Aeoordiag  Is 
Zoroaster,  an  IncompreheDoble  being  nmi 
Zeruane  Akerene,  the  eternal  one,  existed  frtn 
aU  eternity;  fhmi  him  emanated  prfmeralKg^ 
and  from  the  latter  n>rang  Ormuad  and  Ahri* 
man  or  Arimanes.  Ahriman  became  JeakNMcf 
his  elder  brother,  and  waa  oondemiied  by  ths 
eternal  one  to  pass  8,000  years  in  a  recioa  of 
utter  darkness.  OnhisreleaaebeoreetedanB- 
ber  of  bad  spirits  to  oppose  the  si^rita  ciPSitri 
by  Ormuzd;  and  when  the  latter  made  an  eg| 
containing  good  genii,  Aiiriman  pro&ioedaa- 
other  fbll  of  evil  demona,  and  broiDa  ^  tws 
together,  so  that  good  and  evil  beomeailxii 
in  the  new  creati<m.  The  two  greet  oppom$ 
princ^les  are  called  the  king  of  ]i|^t  and  ths 
prince  of  darkness.  Omraad  la  deecribad  as 
'^sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  good  aiud  the  per- 
fect in  re^ns  of  pure  light,"  or  as  n  ▼enanib 
man  seated  on  a  bull,  the  embton  of  ereatioiL 
(See  OuxBBBs,  and  Mttboloot,  toL  xIL  p^8Qi) 

ORNE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  Trwiob,  im 
the  old  province  of  Normandy,  bounded  K.  by 
Oalvados  and  Eure,  E.  bv  £ure-et-Loir,  &  Ij 
Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  by  Ln  lianfihe; 
area,  2,855  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 480,127.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Orne,  Touane,  iUHe,  Em% 
Sarthe,  Hulne,  and  Mayenne;  tnere  are  a  gmi 
numb^  of  ponds  and  marshea.  The  sofl  is 
sandy  and  unproducdve,  exe^  in  the  vatt^yiL 
Iron,  plumbago,  and  granite  are  prodaesl 
Hemp,  fruit,  cattle,  and  pouhrj  are  raiaed  Ibr 
the  Paris  markets;  needlea, linens,  oottae^ tfd 
lace  are  manufactured.    Osf>itid,  A\s>tn^t^ 

OBNITmOHNITEa  8eeFoflfln.Fooinnti% 
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ORNITHOLOGY  (Gr.  opKf,  bird,  and  Um 
discourse),  the  department  of  ao^ogywkiA 
treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  nlaasificfina 
of  birds,  the  2d  daas  of  vertebrated  snimals 
Their  structure  having  been  given  nnder  fioM, 
and  their  habits  under  their  separate  titles,  tUs 
article  will  be  restricted  to  the  bistoty  aad 
principles  of  their  classificati<»u  Amoi^  the 
msny  methods,  more  or  leas  natval,  whUik 
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liavB  been  presented  in  the  historj  of  bmithol- 
ogy,  such  onlj  can  be  introdnoed  here  as  have 
advanced  the  sdenoe  or  have  been  cdebrated 
in  their  day.  Until  iifter  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19tifci  oentnry  most  ornithologists  classified 
birds  according  to  the  characters  of  the  bpi 
and  feet,  as  expressed  in  the  sMghtlj  varied 
namee  of  the  orders ;  since  that  time  several 
continental  anthers,  especially  Oken,  Kitzsoh, 
Sondevall,  Midler,  Cabanis,  Bonaparte,  and 
Bnrmeister,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  care 
thej  take  of  their  yonng,  the  song  and  the 
To<»l  mnsdes,  the  number  and  length  of  the 
qoUhi,  the  scales  and  feathers  on  the  legs,  the 
nnmber  of  tail  feathers,  the  position  of  the 
hind  toe,  and  the  absence,  presence,  and  extent 
of  the  webs,  as  data  for  the  basis  of«a  natnral 
dasaifioataon. — ^Aristotle,  in  the  8d  chapter  of 
fa^  8th  book  on  animals,  mentions  the  modes 
in  which  birds  subsist,  stating  that  some  are 
oamivorons,  others  granivorons,  and  others 
omnivorous;  that  some  are  terrestrial  and 
others  aqui^o,  and  many  migratory  during 
winter;  he  enumerates  the  names  of  the  spe^ 
elea  then  known,  without  descriptions  except 
for  the  eagles.  Pliny  notices  many  species,  but 
neither  describes  nor  classifies  them. — ^Belon, 
the  reviver  of  natural  history,  in  his  Butaire 
natureUe  ds$  oi8$avw  (fol.,  Paris,  1566),  classed 
birds  by  their  habits  and  places  where  they  are 
Ibond,  maldng  the  4  divisions  of  birds  of  nre^, 
^ivaders,  swimmers,  and  birds  which  nestle  m 
trees  or  on  the  ground ;  his  w<^k  is  illustrated 
-with  numerous  woodcuts.  Gesner,  of  Znrich, 
In  his  ffutoria  JtUmalivmy  lib.  IQ.  (1666), 
gives  a  history  of  birds,  with  a  copious  index 
and  fW  references.  Aldrovandus,  m  his  Omt- 
thologia  (Bologna,  1699),  follows  Belon  in  clas- 
sifying birds  according  to  their  places  of  hab- 
itation and  the  nature  of  their  food,  but  adds 
a  greet  number  of  new  descripticms.  Johnston 
i^Sut^rim  NaiurdlU  de  Avibut*  ItM  F/.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1657)  ffives  a  condensed  compilation 
of  all  that  had  been  observed  up  to  his  time. 
The  work  of  Willughby  (OmMologia  libri  fret), 
published  at  London  imder  the  superintendence 
€fi  Bay  in  1676,  was  the  first  systematic  at- 
tempt at  classifying  birds;  in  tiiis  the  land 
birojB  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  havinff 
curved  beak  and  talons,  the  other  with  the  bill 
and  daws  more  nearly  straight ;  the  water  birds 
sre  also  subdivided  into  waders  and  swimmers ; 
there  are  in  this  work  78  foHo  copperplate 
ilhiatnitions.  Ray,  in  the  Spncpni  Methodiea 
Awtim  (8vo.),  published  in  1718  after  his  death, 
made  some  improvements  upon  Willughby's 
mtem ;  and  these  two  fumiooed  the  bans  of 
the  dassifioation  adopted  half  a  century  later 
by  linnous. — ^linnsus,  in  the  12th  edita<m  of 
the  8y9tema  Ndtura  (1766),  divided  the  class 
into  6  orders:  I.  Aeckntrei  or  birds  of  prey; 
with  the  bill  bent,  and  the  upper  mandible  di- 
lated on  eadi  side  or  armed  with  a  tooth ;  legs 
short  and  robust,  toes  wart^,  and  daws  curved 
and  sharp,  n.  PieOy  with  bill  convex  or 
loimded  above  and  edged  on  the  lower  part^ 


Imps  short  and  robust,  but  with  smooth  toes, 
m.  Ameret  (swimmers),  with  bill  smooth, 
covered  with  an  ^idermis,  and  thickened  at 
its  point;  feet  with  palmated  toes.  IV.  Chdi- 
Ub^  with  bill  almost  cylindrical,  thighs  hatf 
naked,  and  legs  formed  for  wadhig.  Y.  Q(dr 
linm^  with  bill  convex,  and  the  upper  mandible 
arched  over  the  under ;  feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing, and  the  toes  rough  below.  VL  Ptmerei^ 
with  bill  conical  and  pointed,  legs  fonned  for 
hopping,  and  toes  slenaer  and  ^vided.  In  or- 
nitnology  linnnus  deeerves  the  same  credit  as 
in  the  other  departments  of  zoology,  for  his 
excellent  determination  of  genera  and  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  binomid  nomendatnre.-^ 
Brisson,  in  his  Omithologia  (4to.,  Paris,  1760), 
describes  about  1,800  species  of  birds,  arranged 
in  26  orders  and  116  g^iera,  whose  characters 
are  drawn  from  the  toes  and  the^  membranes, 
the  bill,  and  feathers  of  the  legs;  the  descrip- 
tions are  minute  and  accurate,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  copperplate  engravings.  Sohaef- 
fer  in  1774,  in  his  EUmenta  OmUhologiea^  di- 
vided birds,  according  to  the  feet,  into  the 
femilies  nvdipedea  and  plumipedeSy  as  Brisson 
had  into  Jimpedei  and  palmipedes.  8copoli,  in 
his  Introduetio  ad  Eiitoriam  Ifaturalem  (1777), 
adopted  the  divisions  of  retipedei,  having  the 
skin  of  the  legs  divided  by  small  polygonal 
scales,  and  seutifedeSy  having  the  forepart  of  the 
legs  covered  with  unequal  segments  tenninated 
on  each  side  in  a  longitudinal  furrow. — ^Latham, 
in  his  "General  History  of  Birds"  and  *< Sup- 
plements" (1781-1801).  in  his  IndM  OmitkoU- 
gievs  (1790),  and  in  his  "Synopsis"  (10  vols. 
4to.,  Winchester,  1821-^81  was  tne  next  writer 
of  importance  on  general  ornithology.  In  ihe 
last  work  he  divides  land  birds  into  orders :  L. 
rapacious  or  accipitrine,  with  4  genera  and  868 
spedes ;  n.,  pies  (Uke  the  shrikes,  crows,  creep- 
ers, humming  birds,  parrots,  toucans,  cuckoos, 
woodpeckers,  and  kingfishers^  with  83  genera 
and  1,820  species ;  III.,  passerme  (finches,  swal- 
lows, goatsuckers,  thrushes,  fiycatchers,  and 
starlings),  with  17  genera  and  1,444  species; 
IV.,  columbine  or  pigeons,  with  a  single  genus 
and  186  spedes;  Y.,  gallinaceous  (turkeys, 
pheasants,  grouse,  bustiu^),  with  12  genera 
and  210  species;  YI.,  struthious  (dodo,  emu, 
and  ostrich),  with  4  genera  and  8  species.  He 
divides  the  water  biras  into  orders :  Y U.,  wad- 
ers, with  dov^  feet  (herons,  ibis,  snipe,  sand- 
piper, gallinule),  with  20  genera  and  456  spe- 
des ;  YIII.,  with  pennated  feet  (coota  and 
grebes),  with  4  genera  and  29  spedes ;  and  IX«, 
web-footed  (flamingo,  albatross,  guU,  dud^ 
penguin),  with  17  geneta  and  859  spedes.  He 
thus  makes  in  all  111  genera  and  4^824  spedes, 
of  which  many  are  ill  determined  and  improp- 
erly made.  Pennant,  in  his  "Arctic  Zoology" 
(1786),  and  Lewhi,  <*  Birds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  "  (1796-1801),  adajiit  the  system  of 
Latham. — ^The  abb^  Bonnaterre  (Bnepelopidie 
mHhfdique^  1790)  divides  birds  into  12  classes 
and  112  genera,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  other  minor  dif^tinctions;  his  syirtem 
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[  afterward  enku^s^bTYieOIot—Lac^pM^ 
in  1799  (Eiit&in  futturme)  diyided  birds  into 
S  aab-olasses.  Sub-olasB  I.  (having  the  legs 
feathered,  and  no  toea  oompletdy  united  br 
wide  membranes)  oontains  divisions :  1,  with 
S  toes  in  front  and  2  b^ind,  large  and 
gtrong,  the  dunbers  (^rimpmrt),  with  6  orders 
and  12  genera;  and  2,  having  8  toes  in  fnmt 
and  one  or  none  behind,  wim  the  1st  sabdi- 
vision  of  birds  of  pref  ,  with  strons  and  carved 
daws,  emtounnff  a  single  order  and  10  genera; 
9d  subdivision,  having  the  external  toes  free 
or  united  onlj  along  the  1st  phalanx  (ptute- 
reaux)^  witii  8  orders  and  86  genera;  8d  subdi* 
vision,  having  the  external  toes  united  for  al- 
most the  whole  length  (pkUffpodes)^  Hke  the 
hombilL  kingfisher,  and  bee-eater,  wiUi  6  or- 
ders and  7  genera;  4th  subdivision,  having  the 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  hj  membrane 
(aallinacS$\y^h  a  single  order  and  12  genera. 
Subclass  n.  (the  legs  without  feathers,  or 
with  many  toes  uniteHi  by  a  wide  memlnrane) 
contains  envision  1,  with  8  toea  in  fit>nt  and 
one  or  none  behind,  with  1st  subdiviaon,  hav^ 
ing  the  anterior  toes  united  by  membrane  (wa- 
ter birds,  dudu,  ^^),  embracing  6  orders  and 
17  genera ;  2d  subdivision,  with  idl  4  toes  united 
by  a  ¥ride  membrane  (aiitawt  d^mu  latirhMi% 
like  t^e  cormorant  and  peUean,  having  8  orders 
and  6  genera;  and  8d  subdivision,  havinff  the 
toes  united  at  base  by  membrane  (shore  birds), 
with  7  orders  and  20  genera;  and  division  2, 
with  2,  8,  or  4  very  strong  toes,  not  united  at 
base  by  membrane  (&ur$ore$)j  like  ostrich  and 
dodo,  with  2  orders  and  4  ^nera—in  aU,  89 
orders  and  180  genera.  DumftrQ  {ZoologU 
amdptique,  1806)  reduced  the  orders  to  6,  n»- 
paaeSy  pamereaux^  grimpew%  gallinaeSt,  Mm- 
$Ur$,  and  palmip^de^  with  28  funilies. — Bin- 
menbach,  in  his  ^^  Manual  of  Natural  History" 
(1807),  made  9  orders.  A.  Land  birds:  L,  o^ 
cMPre$  ;  U.,  UHrmtret ;  HI.,  pid  ;  IV.,  eoraca  ; 
v.,  jDOMUjrM;  VL,  aaUina;  VIL,  itruthionea. 
B.  Water  birds:  YlIL,  f^rxUlm;  IX.,  aruerm. 
Shaw,  in  his  '^General  Zoology''  (1809-'12X 
adopted  the  6  orders  of  Lhmsdus ;  but  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  his  continuation  of  the  work,  admit- 
ted many  of  the  modifications  of  Mr.  Vigors's 
system  (mentioned  bdow).  Meyer  and  Wolff 
(Almanaeh  da  oisiaum  de  VAUemmgney,  in  1810, 
made  the  11  orders  of  ropoMt,  coraeet,^ieiy  ol- 
eyone$y  oieineiy  eheUdonet,  dolumbmj  gaUnfMB^  eur- 
$ore$j  graUm^  and  natatorei;  this  seems  to  be 
the  fint  work  in  which  the  terms  ^leinet,  aley^ 
^Mty  and  chelidonsi  are  applied  to  the  orders 
of  birds.  lUiger  (Prodr&mu9  Sy$temati$  Mam- 
maXvmm  et  Aviumy  18ll)  gives  the  7  orders 
^eamarei,  ambulatara  including  the  2d,  4th, 
6th,  and  6th  orders  of  Meyer),  ro^totorm,  m* 
$ore9  ^eluding  gallinaceous  birds  and  pigeons), 
eursorea  Tostrich,  bustard,  plovw),  graUatareiy 
and  nataiormy  with  41  famines  and  147  genera. 
— Ouvier  {Eigne  animal,  1817)  preserv^  the  6 
orders  of  l^nadus,  founded  on  the  characters 
of  the  beak  and  feet,  except  that  he  substituted 
the  previously  used  term  of  SMnsorM  for  those 


df  the  jpiM»  which  haite  2'toesbQCmttd)  W 
hind,  pdaoing  the  remainder  ameoff  tbe^oiMrw. 
His  orders  are :  L,  4Md^t£r«i,  dividsd  ii^  &ir 
nal  (hawks,  d(c)  and  noctomsl  (owb);  E, 
pamra,  divided  into  tribes  dm!tii'9iAm  (fike 
shrikes),>SwffVfer0f  (swallows  and  gostn^en), 
c9fi«f^^rM  (crows,  buntings,  and  stsiiingili,  <Mh 
tro^Urm  (humming  birds),  and  lymiar^  (knr 
fishers) ;  HI.,  tcanaoree  or  dimbos  (woo^ped- 
en  and  parrots) ;  IV.,  gaUirm,  or  Wds  reioh 
bling  the  domestic  cock;  Y.^  gnOa  or  irates» 
divided  into  hrenpemu$  (ostrichX^fiwrwtni 
(bustards),  euUiroUrei  (cranes),  toyimtos 
(ibis,  onriew,  snipe),  and  maenliml^U  (rd, 
Jaoana);  YI^ paim:^iedt9j  divided  inlo  M^jr- 
pUri  (penguins  and  grebesX  ^M^^Mstf  (tm 
and  petreis),  totipalmet  (p&caml  and  Imdit 
rostrei  (ducks).  This  is  eseentiaUy  Mewtd  a 
the  article  "^Ornithology'',  of  the  ''&icyBlo|«- 
dia  Britamuca,"  and  by  Milne-Edwardi  (]6K)i 
— Yieillot  in  1817,  ai^  in  tiie  article  OrMt- 
hgie  of  the  Jfawosau  dietwnmain  ^hMn 
natumUey  made  6  orders:  I.,  aee^fUra^ikai 
and  nootmmal,  with  4  fiunHies;  H.,  igkiak 
witii  2  tribes,  wyaoda^yU  and  enMaeifli; 
equivalent  to  the  c&nbinig  and  passmt  \kk 
of  other  authors,  with  80  ftmilies ;  III,  psC»^ 
with  flnnilies  wid^^edet  nodpiumMa;  17; 
graUatorett  with  tbe  tribes  JMnoMt^  aui 
telaradaetigliy  with  16  families;  and  Y.,  soto- 
tora,  with  the  tribes  teleopdda,  4ikk$poia, 
and  pHlopteriy  wrtb.  7  fiumHea.— TemmMk 
(Manueld'omithologu,  2d  ed.,  Pari^  im-^ 
modified  the  systems  of  Meyer,  UUger,  udU 
tham,  and  made  16  orders,  eomprmf  ^ 
genera.  His  orders  are :  I^  npaett  or  M 
of  prey;  II.,  omtdoorm  (crows,  rdkn^  fltv* 
Hngs) ;  m,  titM0ete0n»(tkuruahe8, iknbt» if- 
catchers,  warblers);  lY.,  grtmitdrm  {jiK^ 
buntings,  finches);  Y.,  wgodaeM  (coflkM^ 
toucans,  parrots,  woodpedkers) ;  vL,  iMnmi» 
tyli  (creepers  and  humming  Ubnds) ;  VE,  tkf 
#Mi  (bee-eaters  and  kingfishers);  VUUtmr 
id^iMv (swallows  and  gootnrakers) ;  lJL,eikmk 
or  i^TOons;  X.,  gdUmm;  XL,  ahOmim^ 
mi);  2IL,c«rwn8t(08tridiandbaBtgd);Iffli 
gralliUarm  or  waders;  XIY.,  jjissaiff*' 
(coots  and  grebes);  XY^  paM^pd^  fv» 
mors ;  XVI.,  tnertet  (apteryx  and  dodoi  11* 
is  followed  by  Naomann  in  his  Vigd  iM» 
landi  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Leipeic,  1880-'44X  id  n 
adopted  in  Stark's  ''  Elements  of  Natml  JBb; 
tory"  (Edinburgh,  1828).~De  Blain?iIls(M29 
called  birds  petm^eroy  and  made  the  >«^ 
of  prehentmra  (parrots),  raptaUfm^  imt<|^ 
•tUtatorei  (pamer«$\  apimaorm  (pigeom),  f* 
t4Mr€9  (galhnm)y  cwrworf^  gtrduUerm,  m  taitr 
tore$.  fieside  tiiis  system, founded oo  the^ 
aeters  of  the  legs  and  fbet,  he  prcmosed  tf00<^ 
deyeloped  by  L^erminier  in  1887,  bawd  osttj 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  thestennuBcrhw 
bone.  (See  AnnaUs  de  laeoeiiti  XtssJeMf* 
FariM,  vol  vi.)  This  is  interesting  ss^J^ 
ing  several  obscure  points  in  the  ■^'■••'■J* 
birds,  and  as  fomiahin^many  secwndirydjj 
aoters  usefol  in dassificatian.  HemskesSflir 
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L,  normal  birds,  in  wMoli  tbe  stemnm 
If  provided  with  a  ereat  more  or  less  devel- 
ojped,  and  with  the  8  bones  in  the  shoulder  dis- 
tanot  and  aimplj  in  contact,  including  84  fam- 
flies  of  ordinary  birds,  from  the  hawks  to  die 
penguins;  II.,  abnormal  birds,  in  which  the 
■temnm  is  formed  of  9  pieces,  oriainallj  sepa* 
rated,  naited  on  the  median  line  into  a  single 
plate,  of  Tarions  forms,  but  always  without 
i>ony  crest  or  keel;  the  shoulder  bones,  dis- 
tinct in  the  young,  are  consolidated  in  the 
aduH;  this  includes  the  single  family  of  eurs^ 
rw  (ostriches).  Latreille  (1896)  divided  the  ter- 
Tca^rial  birds  into  the  ordm  ropoMc,  paMerMmoB, 
grimpeufi^  pamertgaXUi  (pigeons  and  guansX 
and  gaUinat^  and  the  wa&r  birds  into  MuU' 
man  and  fdUni/jMe^  describing  959  genera. — 
Lesson  (Manuel  d'omUhoUgie^  Paris,  1898X 
though  in  his  text  he  adepts  the  system  of  Cup 
Tier,  gives  another  in  his  introduotionY  as  fol- 
lows: Section  L,  terrestrial  birds,  with  the  or- 
ders: 1,  iH$emor€$;  %^pamenni;  8,  rapaee$;  4^ 
Totoret;  and  6,  htUra$oma  (ostriches).  Section 
n.,  aquaUc  birds,  with  the  orders :  6,  graUch 
Ura;  7tpinnaik>ede$;  8,  wUatont;  and  9,|Nir- 
itdomux  including  the  genus  omUhorhynehuM^ 
now  universally  recognized  as  a  mammal). 
Stnms-Durokheim  (  JmiU  d^anaUmie  conwara- 
liM,  Paris,  1848)  adopts  the  6  orders  of  Cn- 
Tier,  adding  a  7th,  wyeUrimu^  for  the  nocturnal 
Wrds  of  prey.  Qtrvf  ("  Genera  <rf  Birds,"  4to., 
London,  1844-^0)  makes  the  system  of  Ouvier 
the  basis  of  his  classification,  separating,  how- 
ever, the  eohtmba  as  an  order  from  the  ^poZ/inai, 
and  the  9trutkione$  from  tiie  graUa^  forming  8 
orders  with  49  Dnnilies.— The  fiimous  quinary 
system  of  classification  was  for  many  years  in 
TOffue  in  England,  and  exerted  comdderable 
influence  upon  omithcdogy  by  calling  attention 
to  many  affinities  and  amdogies  previously  over- 
looked. Madeay,  its  founder  (JJ<ms  BnUmoUh 
giom^  London,  1810-'91),  assumes  that  all  ani- 
mals of  a  group  must  lie  analogous  to  those  of 
every  other  group,  beride  fonmng  a  circle  in 
themselves ;  and  he  therefore  arrays  them  in 
eircles  and  groups  so  as  to  bring  out  external 
analogies,  vdthont  much  regard  to  structural 
afiAni^.  Vigors  ('<  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nssan  Society  of  London,"  vd«  xiv.,  1896), 
Avowing  out  his  onincuncial  and  circular  ar- 
rangement of  affimdes,  adopts  the  6  orders  of 
rop^^TM,  in9emore$y  raeorei^  graUatorti^  and  no- 
iaUreSy  characterized  respectively  by  thehr  feet 


adapted  for  tearing,  perdiing,  scratohinff,  wad* 
ing,  and  swinmiing.  These  o  groups,  which  he 
arranges  as  circles,  are  connected  together  as 
follows :  the  raptarm  to  the  insemam  by  the 
owls  of  the  former  and  the  goatsuckers  of  the 
latter,  the  immediate  passage  being  made  by 
the  Australian  genus  podargu$  ^uv.) ;  the 
pigeon(i  are  intermediate  between  the  perching 
and  gallinaceous  bh^  but  belong  essentiaUy 
to  the  latter,  and  these  orders  come  nearest  to> 
gether  at  the  insessorial  plantain  eaters  and  the 
rasorialcurassows;  the  passage  fh>m  the  gdli- 
naceous  birds  to  the  waders  seems  to  be  be- 
tween the  bustards  of  the  former  and  the  aen- 
era  csdicnennii  (Ouv.)  and  ptophia  (Linn.)  of  tiie 
latter;  the  passage  fh>m  the  waders  to  the 
swimmers  is  Inr  the  coot  (Jkdiea^  Linn.)  of  the 
former  and  the  Aultralian  goose  (eereoptii^ 
Lath.)  of  the  latter ;  the  swimmers  are  brouffht 
back  to  tiie  rapUfres  by  the  frigate  bird  (taeky- 
peteit^  YiellL)  of  the  former,  and  probably  some 
of  the  gypogeranidm  of  the  latter.  The  affini* 
ties  are  thus  reiM-esented  (op.  eit^  p.  609) : 


Each  of  these  6  tribes  in  each  <^  the  6  orders 
is  capable  of  being  again  subdivided  into  6 
fomilies,  which  may  be  arranged  in  drdes  sim- 
ilarly connected.  Swabison  (Lardner's  **  Oab- 
inet  Cydopttdia,"  voL  xiiL,  1887)  adopts  the 
same  6  orders  and  the  general  quinary  arrange- 
ment, and  expresses  the  analogies  existing  be- 
tween birds  and  mammals  in  the  foUowing 
tabuhir  form : 


1.  tjvUeA, 
1  SAb-tfptML 
S.  AqofttK. 
4.  BactortoL 


Orattatcrf, 
Bamrf, 


PrelMBtfle. 

CarniroToai ;  retnetfl*  elawi. 
T«edliif  and  llrlnf  la  Um  water. 
Jaws  iDiich  Droloi^vd. 
DomMde;  ft«t  for  walldiif. 


Oikufriii 


He  connects  the  1st  and  9d,  8d  and  4th,  and 
4th  and  6th  orders  by  the  same  tribes  as  does 
Vigors;  but  he  is  inclined  to  connect  the  9d 
with  the  8d  by  the  dididm  (dodo),  which  he 
plaees  erroneously  near  the  vultures,  instead  of 
the  gfpogerwiidm^  which  he  considers  either 
the  gnulatorial  or  possibly  the  rasorisl  type  of 
tbenytorsi;  he  connects  the  6th  with  the  1st 


by  the  fnegapodidm  instead  of  the  curassows. 
According  to  the  principle  of  these  systems, 
birds  are  c(mnectea  on  the  one  hand  with  rep- 
tiles through  the  pterodaotyle,  and  on  the 
other  witii  mammals  through  the  omithorhyn- 
chus  and  the  ostrich.  Though  these  affinities 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  natural  dassifi- 
catbn,  they  are  interesting,  ingenious,  and  to 
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«xme  extent  philoeopliieeL^-Tbe  first  and  moit 
learned  of  the  German  physiophiloeopliers, 
Oken,  in  various  works  from  1809  to  1848, 
pablished  his  syst^n  of  elansifioation,  in  which 
oirds  are  called  ear  animalft,  in  the  division  ac- 
cording to  the  senses,  beoanse  in  them  for  the 
first  time  the  external  anditorj  meatus  as  well 
as  the  cochlea  is  exhibited  in  perfection ;  birds 
are  idso  nerve  animals,  in  the  anatomical  divi- 
sion, as  they  have  a  complete  nervoos  system 
with  cerebrum  and  oerebellunL  They  belong 
to  his  2d  province,  of  tarooMOct^  4th  circle  or 
flesh  animals,  and  12th  class  or  otoaoa  or  neuro- 
£oa.  They  are  the  first  encephalio  animals,  as  the 
brain  dennes  the  head,  which  b  here  for  the  first 
time  freed  from  the  trunk  and  placed  upon  a  long 
neck  far  removed  firom  the  tnorax,  hence  also 
called  cervical  animals  ;*the  caudal  vertebras, 
on  the  contrary,  are  less  than  in  other  classes. 
Birds  are  capable  of  instruction,  affection,  imi- 
tation, gratitude,  and  other  mental  manifesta- 
tions not  seen  in  reptiles  and  fishes.  They  are 
the  closest  repetition  of  insects,  the  thorax  pre- 
dominating over  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  large 
respiratory  muscles;  their  lungs  are  a  cluster 
of  insect  trache®,  fdll  of  foramina  through 
which  air  penetrates  all  over  the  body,  as  In 
insects;  the  intestine  lies  in  the  air,  and  the 
bird  to  a  certain  extent  breathes  from  it ;  the 
whole  bird  is  lung,  and  its  body  a  thoracic  cav- 
ity, as  the  latter  is  a  sexual  cavity  in  the  fish 
and  on  abdominal  cavity  in  the  reptile;  the 
food  is  crushed  in  a  muscular  stomach,  as  in 
insects;  a  bird  is  an  insect  with  fleshy  limbs, 
and  a  feather  is  an  insect^s  wing.  With  liie 
bird,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  proper  breaks 
forth ;  *^  the  bird  speaketh  the  language  of 
nature.^  SwainsoA  (op*  cit.)  expresses  the 
same  idea,  when,  after  natinff  that  the  typical 
characters  of  each  are  a  body  ftumished  with 
wings,  he  says :  *'  Birds  are  the  butteifiies  of 
the  vertebrated  animalsi  not  merely  in  the 
imagery  of  poetry,  but  in  the  sober  language 
of  science."  In  Oken^s  "  Physiophilosophy" 
(Bay  society  edition,  IxMidon,  184i0  are  giv^i 
two  great  divisions  of  birds,  according  as  the 
young  require  to  be  fed  by  the  parents  or  not. 
the  former  being  the  lowest ;  this  principle  of 
division,  first  published  in  1821,  hiss  retained 
its  place  in  ornithological  science,  and  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  systems  now  generally  followed 
in  Europe  and  in  this  coont^.  His  divisions 
are :  A.  Splanchnic  birds,  which  remain  in  the 
nest  and  are  fed,  with  short  neck  and  feet,  4 
ununited  toes,  and  pointed  beak.  In  this  divi- 
sion are  the  orders :  I.  Protozooid  birds  (tenui' 
roitrei)^  some  of  them  very  small,  insectivor- 
ous, slender-formed,  with  awl-shaped  bill  and 
brilliant  plumage,  employing  feet  and  tail  in 
climbing;  with  families:  1,  infusorial  birds 
(humming  birds  and  creepers),  the  bill  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  proboscis  of  insects;  2,  poly- 
pary  birds  or  woodpeckers;  8,  aoalephan  birds 
or  cuckoos.  11.  Oonchozooid  birds  (e^mtrof^ret), 
perchers,  granivorous,  with  powerful  bill  and 
muscular  gizzard;    with  families:    4^  mussel 


mrds  or  rmztows  ;  6,  s&au  bods  or  crovs;  1^ 
kraken. birds  or  parrots.    IIL  AaeyBosMil 


birds  (dmUrcttrti)^  with  funihsB:  7,  v«« 
birds,  eontpfet  or  songsters ;  8,  crmtseean  M 
orfiycatchov;  9,  ptiJotoid  birds  (nspsMi).  & 
Saroose  birds,  which  nm  about  soon  after  bo^ 
hatched,  feeding  themselves;  tiie  bill  is<AtHi 
in  most;  they  are  good  walkers,  niBiMii,ir 
swimmers,  and  some  are  good  iien.  Tluii- 
vision  contains  the  orders:  lY.  BarooaebU^ 
with  long  neck,  oonqmsiBg  the  iamOies:  H 
fish  birds  (ntUatorei^^  approximatiDg  to  ^m 
in  the  webbed  and  poaterioriy  insntad  ki, 
closely  set  plumage,  and  swiinmiiig»  diTiBg,Hi 
fish-catching  habits;  ll,reptiUaabirda(afifla 
or  wadtt^X  ^^  ^^^7  ^oofT  i^^ck,  bill,  aadha 
^«having  a  frog^s  body,  with  its  long  iaei,  m 
a  serpent^s  neck  with  a  tortmse^s  haad;"  11 
typical  birds  {gaUinm).  Y.  Seasoiial  bir^ 
onaUe  to  fly,  with  fiusHy  18,  thriaoaiii 
birds  (bustard,  cassowary,  and  ostridi),  ba«| 
nn^mm^li^  affinities.  Htxinger's  elaidficalMB 
(1848)  is  based  upon  this  of  Oken.  On 
(1818-'28),  in  his  TraiU  d'anatemu  tmpmk, 
ranks  bh^  in  his  6th  class  or  cqM94ktrm 
§oa^  characterized  by  great  devriopoMiitaf  tls 
respiratoiT  organs.  He  makes  the  ordan:  L, 
$udante$f  havfig  relations  with  replilci)  «f»> 
cially  such  of  its  members  as  flypoorlyoriMta 
all  (Uke  the  penguins);  ILyWtdentmotMfikn; 
in.,  pfwderUea,  with  the  sub-ordacs  f^ai^ 
fa$9&re$y  scofisorst,  and  gaUhm;  and  IY^imi- 
amUi  or  struthioua  birds,  having  ralaSioBi  (» 
mammals.  Ehrenberg  a886)  raaka  bMia 
the  2d  and  iMt  dass  of  toe  i^fUnadiA  or  nj- 
mads  which  take  care  of  their  yovj;  tiiii£n> 
sion  is  not  strictly  natural,  as  sonereptikiHi 
fishes  have  a  care  for  tlldr  progea^.  WHM 
accepting  the  theory  of  nrogresaiTe  de?ilop> 
ment  which  seems  natorally  to  ansa  frn  tb 
system  of  the  great  German  phyrioplukeo|ii( 
much  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  i^aaatraMa 
and  physiological  relation  has  been  aoggoM 
by  his  researches. — ^The  embiyologieal  isfi0^ 
of  classification  next  deserve  attentioB.  lb 
eggs  of  birds  have  generally  been  aalactcd  lb 
investigations  in  embryology,  and,  mdcr  v 
examination  of  Dollinger,  Yon  Baer,  and  Fa- 
der and  D'Alton,  have  furnished  most  impoita^ 
discoveries;  the  unity  of  anatomical  itivtv^ 
in  all  vertebrates  is  confirmed  by  the  mobos 
structure  fji the  primitive  egg,  and  theordirii 
classification  from  anat<Mnical  erideooe^w 
metamorphoses  which  each  dass  undayptf  j> 
its  ftiU  detelonment.  The  bird  goea  ttroagi 
its  fish-like  ana  reptilian  stmctore  and  ftnj 
the  only  difference  between  the  egg  of  a  ttv 
and  a  mammalian  ovum,  as  to'  exteinal  oov^ 
ing,  is  that  the  former  haa  a  hard  <^.^ 
laid  protecting  the  immatnre  chick,  ▼»•■ 
the  latter  the  envelopes  remain  ncmbnaa^ 
having  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  >n*^|j^ 
body  which  is  not  severed  until  the  bift2i(B  v 
young.  Yon  Baer  (1828)  places  boda  ia  Hi 
doubly  symmetrical  type,  whoas  embtto*^ 
quire  an  allantoia,  but  nare  no  umbiUcaican) 
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burfng-iHiigsaiidiirBaM.  Van  BenedMi  (1845) 
ranks  birds  as  the  2d  class  of  his  hypoeotvU- 
done$  or  hypoTttellfaiis,  in  which  the  Titellns 
enters  the  body  from  tiioTMitral  side;  he  makes 
the  orders  fHUaeem^  rapace$^  pamena,  edumhm^ 
fMnm^  itrutht&neiy  ffraUm,  and  pdhnipedti, 
Vogt  {Zoologimke  BH^e^  1851)  makes  two 
series  of  biids:  L,  iiumirei,  with  orders  eo- 
Ittfii5«s,  0$einm^  damat^res^  MMUprst,  and  rty^ta- 
tar€$;  and  II.,  with  orders  natatareiy  ofwla- 
tareij  gaUinacem.  and  w^raarei.  Prof.  Agawdz 
(^Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
ffistory,"  Tol.  iii.  p.  42, 1848,  and  12th  "Lec- 
tore  on  Embryology,^  Boston,  1840)  gives  the 
results  of  some  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  bird  embryo,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  limbs  are  not  at  first  developed  m  the  form 
which  is  to  be  permanent;  the  legs  and  wings 
are  not  formed  as  such,  but  as  fins;  in  all  the 
orders  of  birds,  with  their  various  powers  of 
locomotion,  the  legs  and  wings  are  uniformly 
webbed  like  the  fins  of  fishes;  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  primary  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  other  organs  of  a  bird  is  that  of  these  or- 
gans in  a  ^^  This  would  indicate  that  the 
web-footed  birds  are  lower  in  the  scale  than 
those  with  divided  toes;  and  that  the  union  of 
an  the  former  into  one  ^up,  however  difi'erent 
the  structure  of  their  wings,  plumage,  and  inter- 
nal organs,  and  their  mode  of  life — the  almost 
wingless  penguin  with  the  swift-flying  ocean 
bir£,  the  hook-beaked  predaceous  gulls  with 
the  flat-billed  and  timorous  ducks — ^must  be  an 
unnatural  arrangement.  In  the  words  of  this 
lecture :  ^^  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  see 
a  rearrangement  of  the  class  of  birds,  which 
will  be  classified  on  other  grounds,  and  leave 
in  each  group  some  swimming  types  and  some 
types  with  divided  fingers,  which  may  be  com- 
bined by  some  higher  characters.^'  The  exam- 
ination of  the  feet  of  an  embryo  robin,  swallow, 
warbler,  and  finch,  showed  all  4  toes  directed 
forward  and  webbed,  while  in  the  mature  birds 
they  are  separate,  8  directed  forward  and  one 
backward ;  he  found  the  bill  of  the  immature 
robin  resemblhig  that  of  a  vulturine  bird,  indi- 
cating the  comparatively  low  type  of  the  latter ; 
indeed  some  water  birds,  like  lettrU  (hawk- 
gull),  have  a  bin  very  greatly  resembling  that 
of  the  vultures ;  aome  birds  of  prey  also  resem- 
ble water  birds  in  the  rudiment  of  a  web  be- 
tween the  toes.  He  regards  birds  which  have 
all  their  toes  directed  forward  as  of  a  lower 
^rpe  than  those  in  which  one  is  directed  back- 
ward, as,  fbr  instance,  the  pelicans  and  cormo- 
rants among  water  birds,  and  the  swifts  (ge- 
nus eyp$elv$y  Dl.),  among  swallows ;  a  similar 
idea  was  broached  by  BundevaU  in  1885.  In 
ProU  Affassiz's  classification,  as  given  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  '^Contributions  to  the  Natural  Histonr 
^  of  the  United  States"  (Boston,  1867),  birds 
form  the  7th  class  of  vertebrates,  with  4  orders, 
natatore$^  gralla^  ra$orei^  and  imenora  (in- 
dudSng  $eaMore$  and  aecipitrta), — Oken  ap- 
pears to  have  first  proposed  a  classification  of 
Mrda  aocOTding  as  the  young  are  or  are  not 


fed  by  the  parents.  BmidevaU  (Kbnch  VsUt^ 
9kap%-Aeademi&n$  ffandUngar^  Stockholm,  fot 
years  1886  and  1848)  adopted  this  principle  of 
division,  and  made  use  of  the  position  of  the 
hind  toe  and  the  powers  of  song  in  his  clasdfl- 
oatiott.  His  sections  are:  A.  ATt$  aUrieu^ 
which  nourish  their  young  in  the  nest,  havinc 
either  the  thumb  or  the  external  toe  turned 
back  and  entirdy  resting  on  the  ground.  These 
comprise  the  divisions  (»>  lesions:  I.  Voluerm 
(vas$ere$  of  Cuvier),  typical  flying  birds,  with 
the  thumb  only  turned  back,  containing  the 
orders:  1,  passereiy  with  4  famiHes;  2,  oseina 
(singers),  with  28  families.  II.  Greaores  or 
walkers,  containing  the  orders :  8,  mcusrochirti^ 
with  the  2  famines  of  swaUows  and  hum- 
ming birds ;  4,  piei  rwoodpeckers),  with  the 
outer  toe  also  turned i>ack,  having  2  families; 
6,  pHttaei  (parrots),  having  the  external  toe 
turned  back,  with  a  single  family ;  6,  eoccyget^ 
with  scaled  tarsi,  with  10  families  of  cuckoos, 
kingflshers,  trogons,  Ac.;  %  aeeipitre$,  witii 
4  famines  of  owls,  hawks,  and  vultures;  8, 
puUastray  intermediate  between  the  gallinoL 
cuckoos,  and  accipitrti^  with  4  families  oi 
guans  and  pigeons.  B.  Ate$  prceeoees^  whose 
young  seek  their  own  food  soon  after  birth, 
having  the  thumb  elevated  or  absent.  IH. 
Curtorciy  runners,  with  orders:  9.  gdllinw. 
with  whole  tibia  feathered,  with  4  families  of 
pheasants  and  grouse ;  10,  itruthionides^  having 
wings  without  feathers,  the  ostrich  family ;  11, 
aleetorida,  having  a  very  smaU  or  no  thumb, 
with  4  families  of  bustards  and  screamers ;  12, 
grallcB  (waders),  with  4  families  of  herons, 
storks,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  lY.  Natatora  or 
swimmers,  with  the  femur  and  base  of  tibia 
included  under  skin  of  abdomen,  with  orders: 
18,  gavia^  having  the  thumb  free  and  elevated 
or  wanting,  with  2  families  of  gulls  and  petrels; 
14,  steganopode$  (Dl.),  with  thumb  long,  partly 
elevated.  Joined  by  membrane  or  lobea,  with  4 
families  of  pelicans  and  gannets;  16,  antfrei, 
having  the  thumb  short  and  free,  with  the 
single  family  of  ducks;  and  16,  vrinatoret^ 
having  the  thumb  small  and  free  or  absent, 
ejecting  their  urine  forcibly,  with  8  fanulies  of 
loons,  gnUlemots,  and  penguins.  Eeyserling 
and  BiBBiva (WirMthiere  Europa\  Brunswidf, 
1840)  make  the  6  orders  rapaeesy  $canior€$f 
09cine%  (singing  birds),  gaUinacece^  grallatore$j 
and  natatares, — ^Though  Cuvier  long  before  had 
drawn  attention  to  t^e  peculiar  muscular  ap- 
paratus of  the  larynx  in  true  singing  birds, 
and  to  its  inferior  development  or  absence  in 
others,  J.  Mtlller  (Berlin  *' Transactions,"  1845) 
first  laid  stress  on  its  importance  as  an  element 
in  classification;  and  on  this  and  on  corre- 
sponding external  characters,  Cabanis,  and  after 
him  Burmeister  {TTiiere  JDroitUeni,  VdgeL  Ber- 
lin, 1866),  divided  the  inusiorei  into  $tn$ore$y 
elamatareiy  and  oieintB.  According  to  Cabanis, 
the  fusion  of  all  the  scutellffi  of  the  tarsus  into 
a  continuous  envelope  or  "boot,"  without  in- 
dication of  divisions,  is  the  type  of  the  highest 
bird^  and  the  position  of  the  mnilies  and  genera 
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in  the  0oale  ts  high  aocordiD^  to  their  am>roBch 
to  it  and  to  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  first 
quiU.  Cahanis  (Arekiv  ^Hr  NatutgetehiehU, 
Berlin,  1847)  makes  the  10  orders  of  otetnei^ 
£iamatore$  (crying  birds,  like  shrikes,  rollers, 
and  kingfishers),  striaora  (having  no  power  of 
modoladng  the  voice,  like  swallows  and  goat- 
Backers),  tcanwrea^  eolumb<By  raptatoreiy  ra9are$f 
cur$ore$^  grallatore$y  and  natatore$;  the  first  4 
orders  compose  a  sabnolass  named  tntsMorM  by 

Sab-clAM  Avmcm, 
Order  I.    PtrrxAOi. 


Bonaparte  in  hia  oatak^  of  180^— Prisol 
0.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  CoMptetm  inm 
(Leyden,  1660-^67),  and  in  voL  xxrm.  d  tU 
Comptet  rendui  of  the  Paris, academy  (for  Oct 
81,  1863),  treats  of  the  elMnfieation  of  IaMl 
In  the  article  in  the  Chmpta  rmidm  he  gha 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  two  fmt  Mb- 
classes  are  made  with  reference  to  whether 
the  young  require  or  not  to  be  fed  by  thi 
parents: 


Amerioan .... 

.Old  World. 

III.    Pamub. 

Otoinst  

....Fol»«ri4i 

lY.    CouruBM, 

PUiodi  or  inipn  (dodo,  Act). . 

<7yr«iii<e«  (doYM,  M.> 


Y.    HiBOSioim  (herons). , 


YL    OATijiCgii]la,&ci).. 


TifUpakiU Limgip^nnu, 

He  afterward  transferred  the  urinat&re$  (or 
hrachypteri)  from  an$ere$  to  gatuB^  and  made  a 
separate  order  of  the  ptihpteri  or  impenne$. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dodo 
and  its  congeners  of  the  altriee$  represent  the 
ostriches  among  the  prcBcoeei^  the  doves  the 
gallinaceoa^  birds,  the  herons  the  sandpipers, 
and  the  gulls  and  pelicans  the  ducks,  dec,  each 
tn  their  respective  sub-classes ;  this  parallelism 
of  physiological  character  in  the  altricM  and 
prceeocn  corresponds,  as  Prof.  Baird  remarks 
in  the  work  mentioned  below,  to  a  certain 
degree  with  that  which  prevails  between  mar- 
supial and  placental  mammals;  and  the  foiiner 
should  no  more  be  combined  in  the  same  or- 
der than  should  the  latter. — Van  der  Hoeven 
(**  Handbook  of  Zoology,'^  English  translation, 
1857)  makes  the  following  6  orders:  I.,  nata- 
toret^  with  4  families;  U.,  grallatorei^  with  7 
families;  UI.,  gallina^  with  8  families;  IV., 
9can$ore$  or  ^ygodactyli^  with  7  famines;  V., 
pamrinijanioidatorei  of  Illiger  and  aniiodac" 
tyli  of  Yieillot),  some  singers  {o9cina\  and 
others  without  muscles  for  song  (clamatorei 
of  Wagner),  with  26  funilies ;  VI.,  raptatorei^ 
with  8  femilies.— Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  ("  Pacific 
Railroad  Survev,"  vol.  ix.,  Washington,  1868) 
adopts  the  followinff  classification,  chiefiy 
firom  Eevserling  and  Blasius,  Oabanis,  Bona- 
parte, and  Burmeister :  orders  I.,  raptorti  ;  II., 
McanMora;  III.,  inseisoreB,  wiUi  sub-orders  Hri- 
iores,  elamatore$y  and  o%cine»;  IV.,  rasareSy  with 
Bub-orders  eolumhcB  and  gallinm;  V.,  gralla- 
tores,  with  sub-orders  herodionu  and  gralla^ 
the  latter  with  Burmeister^s  tribes  of  Umicolm 
and  paludicolcB  ;  VI.,  natatareSy  with  sub-orders 
anteres  and  gavus^  the  latter  with  the  tribes 
totipalmiy  longipenneSy  and  hrachypteri.  He 
gives  many  details  on  the  divisions  into  sub- 
orders, tribes,  and  families,  which,  though 
highly  instructive,  cannot  be  introduced  here. 


.Ylt   Snnrrsxoms  (MtridM). 
.YIIL    OALLDiiB  (gaUiBMeooaMids). 


Famtrip^dM,,,,^ 

, IX    Okalxjb  (uaM^pezSi,  4c.). 


.X.    AirtBBnCbUlvitklanwU*). 


.VHmaiore;. 


.JVl»pt0i 


It  may  be  well  to  mention,  for  the  tikeof  occ- 
parison,  that  Burmeister  divides  the  order  or 
aeaorei  into  the  sub-orders  tlamatora  and  m- 
tuBy  the  former  including  itri$orei  tnd  tracb- 
phane$  (flycatchers)  as  tribes.  ThisTohiDeii 
especially  valuable  for  its  copious  a]phab«(bl 
list  of  authors  on  ornithology,  most  of  wkid 
are  accessible  to  the  student  at  the  libni; 
either  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  Wai^ 
ington  or  of  tiie  academy  of  natural  taisM 
in  Philadelphia. — None  of  these  ckarififitwi 
are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  are  mn  or 
less  unnatural  and  artificial;  it  is  probil^ 
however,  that  a  true  classification  maj  in  tist 
be  expected  from  the  combinaHon  of  the  fii' 
tomical,  phydological,  and  embryc^ogieil  fji* 
terns,  in  the  direction  now  industrioodf  i^ 
lowed  by  the  German  omiUiologista.  Vien  s 
an  undoubted  relation  of  the  complexity  «f 
structure  and  size  of  the  cerebeUnm  to  tk 
complexity  of  movements;  this  part  of  ^ 
brain  in  a  gallinaceous  bird,  with  feej^lepowio 
of  fiight,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  theMttft 
birds  of  prey  and  other  rapid  fliers;  perlifi 
this  comparison  carried  out  might  awiitB* 
natural  classification  of  birds,  as  the  ooofle^ 
ity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  maioBili 
has  led,  under  Owen^s  researdies,  to  a  nev  ff- 
rangement  of  these  hi^est  vertebrates  1^ 
is  no  department  of  zoology  that  bai  be«  » 
extensively  and  elegantly  iSnsbvted  uM» 
ornithology ;  reference  may  be  made  to  tbi 
figures  in  the  works  of  Sloane,  Gatethj,  8^ 
Edwards,  Albinus,  Brisson,  Sepp,  Brovn^  ur 
tham.  Pennant,  Hardwioke,  Bewick,  Doio^ 
Lewin,  Shaw,  Jardine  and  Selby,  Birffbn,  D» 
marest,  Le  Vaillant,  Temminok,  8pax,  Titmi 
Rappell,  Audebert,  Horsfield,  Leawn,  8w^ 
son,  Gray,  Gould ;  and  in  America  to  ViIiob,  Bo- 
naparte, Audubon,  De  Kay,  Cassin,  and  Baw 
to  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Societr 
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«f  London  (deaoriptiont  of  Mr.  Solator  and 
othenX  AD^  ^0  variouB  iUuBtrated  works,  the 
refalU  of  the  national  expeditions  sent  oot  bj 
Xn^and,  France,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
HoUand,  dEO«  Among  the  magnificent  works 
maj  be  mentioned  the  l^OOS plcmcha  0nlumini0$ 
of  Bna>n  (foL,  IVtris,  177a-'86) ;  the  MOvlaneha 
€olorUe$  of  Temminck;  Le  Yaillant's  birds  of 
Africa,  parrots,  birds  of  paradise  and  rollers, 
promerops,  and  rare  birds  of  America  and  India, 
in  all  abont  670  plates;  Sdwards's  862  plates 
of  nncommon  birds ;  Yieillot  and  Andebert^s 
nearlj  180  |>lates  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage ; 
Oould^s  series  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  Europe, 
the  humming  birds,  trosons,  ^^ ;  Audubon's 
4£5  plates  in  folio  of  North  American  birds. 
America  has  not  produced  anj  original  system 
of  classification  of  birds ;  but  the  writings  of 
Kuttall,  Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  De ICaj, 
Baird,  Lawrence,  and  Casnn  have  well  illus- 
trated the  omithologj  of  this  countrj;  many 
new  and  beautifol  species  have  been  added  of 
late  years,  whieh  have  been  figured  by  Gassin 
in  his  **  Supplement  to  Audubon,^'  and  by 
Baird  in  voL  z.  of  tiie  Pacific  railway  report, 
and  Tol.  ii  of  the  Mexican  boundary  survey ; 
the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy** of  late  years  have  been  rich  in  descrip- 
tions of  new  species. — ^Though  birds  have  great 
facilities  for  locomotion,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  restricted  within  tne  limits  of  xoological 
provinces;  while  the  same  species  mav  b^ 
found  throughout  the  arctic  cone,  there  is  no 
such  identity  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
xonea.  In  the  arctic  fkuna  the  species  are  few, 
bat  the  number  of  individuals  is  immense, 
being  mostly  aquatic  and  of  dull  and  uniform 
plumage ;  in  the  temperate  fauna  there  is  much 
greater  variety,  especially  in  the  olimbing, 
perching,  gallinaoeous,  and  rapacious  groups; 
In  the  tropical  fauna  the  number  of  ^>ecies  is 
▼ery  great,  and  the  plumage  exceedingly  bril- 
liant There  are  probably  6,000  species  of 
birds,  of  which  about  five  sixths  are  known. 
Birds  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  present 
geoIoQ^cal  epoch,  but  their  remains  in  a  fosul 
condkion  are  comparatively  rare,  for  several 
reasons;  the  absence  of  comparativelv  imper- 
Viable  teeth  lessens  the  probability  of  finding 
ibeir  fossil  traces,  and  the  lightness  of  their 
dead  bodies  would  cause  them  to  float,  expos- 
ing them  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  giving  them  rardy  a  chance  to  set- 
tle quietly  and  unmutilated  to  the  bottom  of 
tba  aea.  The  oldest  date  daimed  for  birds  is 
tbe  new  red  sandstone  epoch,  where  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  others 
have  found  tracks  which  they  pronounce  those 
(»f  birds.  (See  Fossil FooTpmKTs,  and  Dr.  Hitch- 
oock^s  *^  Ichnology.^^  The  opinion  now,  how- 
aver,  is  general  that  these  tracks  were  made 
b^  reptiles  and  not  by  birds  or  bird-like  ani- 
ntals;  a  pri&ri,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
birds,  warm-blooded  and  quick-breaUiing  ani- 
mals, contemporary  with  the  great  reptiles, 
and  preceding  the  marsupial  mammals ;  more- 


iTfr,  their  traces  are  not  found  in  the  suoceed- 
ing  Jurassic  period,  which  would  be  an  excep> 
tion  to  the  rme  of  continuous  existence  in  tihe 
vertebrated  series;  these  aUesed  birds  were 
also  waders,  whereas  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  lowest  birds,  the  web-footed,  appearing 
earliest  in  time ;  for  these  and  other  reasona, 
and  from  a  more  carefbl  examination  of  the 
tracks,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  birds  exist- 
ed at  the  epoch  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Birds  certainly  did  appear  in  the  cretaceous 
period ;  birds  of  prey  nave  been  found  in  the 
tertiary  and  diluvial;  pomerti  in  the  same; 
gdlUna^  rare  in  the  tertiary,  are  abundant  in 
the  diluvium ;  among  cufora^  the  genus  rkea 
has  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Srazil,  and 
the  dinomi$y  apyomii^  &c.,  have  been  met  with 
in  alluvial  deposits  so  superficial  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  present 
period,  having  been  exterminated,  like  the 
dodo,  since  the  creation  of  man ;  the  graUa  are 
more  abundant  than  the  preceding  orders  in 
the  oldest  tertiary,  and  even  extend  into  the 
cretaceous;  the  pahnipeds$  are  still  earlier, 
and  the  genus  emoliamis  (Owen),  coming  near 
the  albatross,  has  been  found  in  the  chalk  of 
Europe ;  it  is  said  that  feathers  wd  eggs  hava 
been  obtained  from  the  tertiary  of  Europe. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS  (Gr.  oppit,  a  bird, 
and  pvyx^h  &  beak),  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
implacental  mammals  of  the  order  manotre- 
muitOy  which  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  mammals  and  birds,  and  in  some  re- 
spects having  affinities  even  with  reptiles.  A 
sm^e  species  only  is  described,  the  platvpw 
anatinns  (Shaw),  or  omithorhjfnehvs  paradaxvs 
(Blumenb.),  the  duck-billed  platypus  of  English 
writers,  the  water  mole  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  mallangong  of  the  natives;  it  inhabits  the 
fresh  water  streams  of  Australia  and  Kew 
Guinea.  It  is  from  18  to  22  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  laws  to  the  pomt  of  the  tail,  the  lat- 
ter being  about  5  inches ;  the  color  above  varies 
from  ruddy  to  dark  brown,  and  is  whitish  be- 
low ;  the  Jaws  are  enclosed  in  a  homy  sheath, 
very  sensitive,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  have 
2  homy  teeth  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
flat,  rootless,  composed  of  perpendicular  homy 
tubes ;  the  snout  is  fiat  and  broad,  the  lower 
Jaw  the  narrowest  and  shortest  and  provided 
with  lamdlso  on  the  sides;  the  eyes  small  and 
brilliant ;  ears  not  apparent  externally,  with  an 
aperture  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  will ; 
the  tongue  consists  of  2  parts,  the  posterior 
broad,  &t,  with  soft  papiUad  and  a  free  process 
bearing  2  pointed  homy  teeth,  the  anterior 
narrow  and  covered  with  upright  points  longest 
and  sharpest  toward  the  tin:  the  nostrils  are 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandiole ;  cheek  pouches 
are  present,  and  a  bulb  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue  prevents  the  contents  of  the  mouth 
from  passinff  into  the  larynx;  the  ftir  is  soft 
and  thick,  like  ^at  of  the  otter.  The  less  are 
short,  and  the  feet  5-toed,  webbed,  and  fbr- 
nished  with  strong  claws;  the  fore  feet  arc  the 
strongest,  and  their  loose  webs  extend  beyond 
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the  claws;  the  hind  legs  are  anned  with  a 
sharp,  conioal,  honj  spur,  with  a  oomeons  in- 
yestment,  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  daot 
oommunioating  with  a  gland  situated  on  the 
thigh;  the  tau  is  flat,  broad,  and  beset  with 
rigid  hairs.  As  the  name  of  the  order  imports, 
the  alimentarj,  urinary,  and  reproductive  or- 
gans open  into  a  common  doaca,  as  in  birds; 
mammary  glands  are  present,  which  secrete 
milk  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young,  which 
are  bom  blind  and  naked ;  there  are  no  promi- 
nent nipples,  and  the  mammary  openings  are 
contidnea  in  slits  in  the  integament ;  the  beak 
in  the  young  is  short  and  flexible,  adapted  for 
-sucldng ;  M.  Verreanz  (Remie  Moologique^  1848) 
states  that  the  young,  when  they  are  able  to 
swim,  suck  in  the  milk  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  which  it  is  emitted  by  the  female. 
The  shoulder  bones  are  unlike  those  of  other 
mammals,  and  are  intermediate  in  arrangement 
between  those  of  birds  and  reptiles,  as  stated 
in  the  article  Monotremata.  ;  in  many  points  of 
the  generative  system,  also,  there  are  ornithic 
and  reptilian  affinities.  For  details  on  anatomi- 
eal  structure  and  on  the  habits,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  work  of  Meckel  on  this  animal ; 
the  article  **  Monotremata,*'  by  Owen,  in  the 
"Ojdopaadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology" 
(vol.  iii.,  1847) ;  the  ^  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions'' (1802,  1819, 1822,  and  1834) ;  ''  Transao- 
tions  of  the  Zoological  Society"  (vol.  L,  188^), 
and  **  Proceedings"  of  the  same  sodety  for 
1850.  The  eztraordmary  characters  of  this 
animal  are  such  that,  when  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Shaw,  it  was  beliered  to  be  a 
manufactured  monster,  partly  bird  and  partly 
mammal,  like  the  half-monkey,  half-flsh  crea- 
ture which  has  been  exhibited  as  a  mermaid ; 
and  it  was  not  until  its  anatomy  was  made  out 
by  Home,  Owen,  and  Meckel  that  naturalists 
would  admit  it  as  a  true  animaL  It  burrows 
in  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it  passes  the 
day  in  sleep  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  coming  out 
at  dusk  and  during  the  night  in  search  of  food ; 
it  is  an  excellent  swinmier  and  diver,  and  feeds 
upon  worms,  insects,  and  small  aquatic  animals, 
in  the  manner  of  a  duck ;  it  walks  very  well, 
and  climbs  trees  with  facUity;  the  burrows, 
which  have  an  opening  below  the  water,  are 
sometimes  20  or  80  feet  in  length,  extending 
upward  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations;  in 
the  highest  and  dryest  part  is  an  enlarged  cav- 
ity for  the  nest  of  themselves  and  young.  It 
can  remain  under  water  only  about  7  or  8 
minutes  at  a  time ;  it  is  cleanly  in  habit,  and 
fond  of  warmth  and  dryness.  The  young  in 
confinement  are  playful,  and  will  eat  rice  and 
egg,  soaked  breaa,  and  finely  chopped  meat; 
they  are,  however,  rather  delicate,  and  die 
very  soon  from  want  of  food ;  when  handled 
they  make  inefl^dctual  attempts  to  bite,  but  do 
not  use  the  spurs  as  weapons  of  defence  or 
offence ;  their  nabits  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
not  very  well  known.  It  is  ascertained  that 
they  do  not  lay  eggs,  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
but  are  true  mammals ;  the  fluid  secreted  by 


the  femoral  giand  is  not  poiionotn.  T1mi|^ 
skins  of  this  animal  are  not  uncommon  in  col- 
lections, its  skeleton  is  very  rtre;  tkj  » 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  no  donbt  win  en 
long  be  added  to  the  extinct  or  decaying  nco, 
like  the  dodo,  dinomis,  Irish  elk,  and  tptsTi 

OROBIO,  Baltabab,  called  abo  I^c  n 
Oastbo,  a  Spanish  phydcian  and  eontrom- 
sialist,  bom  early  in  the  17th  century,  fiedii 
1 687.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jewish  refipoi 
by  his  parents  (who  outwardly  oonfimned  to 
Oathdicism),  became  distinginahed  intiiei^ 
lasdc  philosophy,  and  was  appointed  mikm 
of  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Siumttti 
Subsequently  he  studied  medidne,  and  }>»■ 
tised  in  Seville,  where,  being  accused  of  Jodi- 
ism,  he  was  imprisoned  and  todnred  lijftB 
inquisition,  but  persisted  in  profesong  liiii- 
self  a  Christian.  At  the  expiration  of  9  resi 
he  was  rdeased,  resided  some  time  in  Todose 
as  professor  of  physio,  and  then  went  toil- 
sterdam,  where  he  made  a  pttblieproMoDflf 
Judaism,  was  circumcised,  and  took  tbeom 
of  Isaac.  In  1684  he  pnbfiahed  a  bcstiBe  » 
titled  Certamm  P%%lo9(^%tumy  direetedtgsait 
the  system  6f  Spinoza,  as  well  as  agunstftf 
denburg,  who  had  attempted  to  reftite^oKiA 
But  he  is  most  celebrated  for  his  oontroren 
with  mulip  limborch  in  regard  to  the  rdttm 
merits  of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Orobs 
wrote  8  papers  against  tiie  Christian  rtfpo^ 
afterward  printed  by  Limborch,  in  tn  ac««< 
of  the  dispute,  under  the  title  Amca  CM 
eutnJudao. 

0R0NTE8,  a  river  of  Syria,  whose  v^ 
according  to  Strabo,  was  originaDy  lypfea. 
which  was  changed  to  Orontesbecansettti 
of  that  name  built  a  bridge  over  it  It  riia 
not  far  from  Baalbeo  in  Oorie^yria,  flow  » 
ward  the  N.  between  the  moantdn  Angw « 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  then  tm^ 
to  the  W.  into  the  country  of  Antioch,  fe^ 
faXls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  lat  ST  K 
The  Orontes  is  now  called  Bahr-el-AA "» 
rebel  river,"  according  to  Abolfeda,  hetfWJ 
refhses  to  water  the  fidds  without  the  w^J 
sion  of  water  wheels:  or  aooording'towji 
"  from  its  occasional  violence  and  wiwjP 
during  a  course  of  about  900  miles intmrtj 
erly  direction,  passing  throng  H««  •» 
Hamah,  and  finaMy  disdiarghig  itsdf  ^  ^ 
sea  at  Suweidiah  near  AntiocL"  '^^^ 
between  Antioch  and  the  sea  b  remirkibfcW 
its  great  beauty.  ,  ^ 

OROSIUS,  Pattlus,  a  SpaniA  pwW 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  4th  oentary  inWr 
gona,  died  probably  in  Africa.  Aft^*52 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  ^^^^ 
A.  D.  414  to  consult  St  Angostine  on  ««* 
points  of  doctrine  then  under  ^l*^'*®^^^ 
sects  of  the  Prisdllianists  and  9^^ 
Here  he  wrote  his  earliest  work,  «»^*  f? 
iuUatio  tive  Oommonitorivm  Ormi  agf*f?r 
num  de  Brrore  Pfiteillianv^arvim  rf  WJ*^ 
rwm,  to  which  Augustine  rwlied  in  ti^^Jj 
V<mt/ra  Pri^ciUUemu^tu  €i  OrigeMat  Z^» 
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In  414  or  416  he  Mt  out  for  Pde»- 
Une,  ATowedlj  to  complete  hie  Btadiee  under 
BL  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  bat  reallj  to  ooon- 
teraot  the  infln^ioe  of  Pelagiiis.  He  soon  won 
the  oonfidenoe  and  affeotbn  of  Jerome,  who 
^ortl/  after  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagins 
in  an  anonTmona  work.  In  415  Orodos  ar- 
raigned Pelaghis  for  h^resj  before  the  tribunal 
of  John,  bishop  of  Jenisalem;  bat  the  author- 
ity of  Aagostine  did  not  stand  so  high  in  the 
ari«ital  as  in  the  western  diardi,  and  the  ao- 
onsera  did  not  aacoeed  in  gaining  thdr  case 
either  on  the  present  occasion  or  in  the  appeal 
made  to  the  council  of  Dioq>olis.  Orodus  him- 
adjC^  haying  been  draiounced  bj  John  as  a  blas- 
phemer, wrote  a  work  entitled  Lihdr  Afologeti" 
cu$  d$  Arbitrii  lAberiaU^  in  which  he  aefended 
himself  and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelaoina. 
The  Ci4>ture  and  sack  of  Bome  hj  the  bar- 
barian conTcrts  to  OhiistianitT'  gave  occasion 
to  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  fiiith  to 
mj  that  Ohiistianity  had  been  of  more  ii^jury 
than  seryioe  to  mankind.  Against  this  view 
Angustine  had  written  his  work  De  CMUUe 
D&i;  and  at  his  instance  Orosius  composed  a 
treatise  entitled  Hutoriamm  advwuB  Paganoi 
Idhri  VU,  These  annals  extend  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  jear  417, 
and  were  received  with  great  enthunasm  when 
they  first  i^peared.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  highly  esteemed,  but  the  researches  of 
modem  scholars  have  proyed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  portions,  they  are 
nttcuny  destitute  of  historical  value.  This  work 
was  translated  into  .^Dglo-Saxon  by  Xing  Al- 
fred, and  of  this  translation  there  are  8  edi- 
tions: one  by  Daines  Barrington  with  an  Eng- 
lish verrion  (Bvo.,  London,  1773) ;  another  by 
B.  Thorpe,  with  an  English  version  (8vo.,  Lon- 
cUm,  1868;  published  with  Panli's  ''life  of 
Alfred  the  Great''  in  Bohn's  '' Antiiparian  Li- 
branr'');  and  another  with  an  English  version 
by  Dr.  Bosworth  (Lond<m,  1856).  The  Mth 
frmotp%  of  the  history  wasg>ublished  in  Vienna 
(fi^y  \^V\\  but  the  only  edition  of  any  value 
ia  that  of  Oavercamp  (4to.,  Leyden,  1788).  To 
thia  is  ai^>ended  an  edition  of  the  ApoloffHioui^ 
which  was  first  printed  in  Louvam  in  1568. 
"niere  are  other  writings  which  have  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Orosius,  but  as  yet  no 
«di^on  of  hia  oonmlete  worka  has  been  pub- 
liahed. 

OBPHAT.    See  Aaafat. 

OBPHEUS,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Orphic 
doctrines  and  mysteries,  which  first  appeared 
in  Ch^ece  about  the  6Ui  century  B.  U.  He 
was  the  chief  of  a  drde  of  poets,  embradng 
alio  linusL  Musa^ua,  and  Eumolpus,  to  whom 
were  attributed  various  theogomc  and  mysti- 
cal hymns  and  poenuL  developing  theotogi- 
oal  sul^ects,  and  inculcating  rel^ious  oon- 
oaptions  different  from  those  of  Homer  and 
Heaiod.  An  ante-Homeric  antiquity  was  aa- 
aigned  to  these  q>ocryphal  writings,  and  they 
were  received  by  the  Greeks  as  a  sort  of  divine 
TfiTiftbtion.    iVom  the  schods  which  propagat- 


ed the  Orphic  doctrines  a  series  of  poems  pro- 
ceeded uiml  about  the  Ghristian  era,  for  au  of 
which  the  aame  authorship  was  daimed/  The 
whole  literature  is  usually  regarded  as  embody^ 
ing  a  theoaophical  and  mysaoal  movement  in 
the  Greek  region,  concerning  tiie  origin  of 
which  there  is  little  certaintr .  The  name  of 
Orpheus  does  not  appear  hi  Homer  or  Hedod. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Ibycus  in  the  6th  century 
as  the  **  renowned  Orpheus;^'  by  Pindar  as 
son  oi  CEagrua,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
fother  of  songs;  by  Hellanicus  as  the  anceetor 
of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod;  by.£schylus  as 
leading  the  trees  after  him  to  ^e  sound  of  hia 
lyre;  by  Eratosthenes  as  worshipping  Apollo 
rather  than  Dionysus  (Bacchus) ;  by  Euripidea 
as  related  to  the  Muses,  as  charming  bv  hia 
song  the  rocks,  trees,  wOd  beasts,  and  infernal 
powers,  as  connected  with  the  Bacchanalian 
(Hsiea,  aa  founder  of  the^sacred  mysteries,  and 
aa  livinff  amid  the  forests  of  Olympus;  and  by 
Aristophanes  as  (me  of  tiie  oldest  pMts  and  the 
teacher  of  rdigious  initiations.  Plato  repeata 
most  of  the  mreviotts  accounts  of  him,  and  gi  vea 
an  explanation  of  the  storv  of  his  descent  into 
Hades,  according  to  whid,  since  he  had  not 
ventured  to  die,  but  had  contrived  to  enter  their 
realm  alive,  and  thus  transcended  the  allotted 
condition  of  mortal  men,  the  infernal  goda 
showed  him  only  a  phantasm  of  his  wifo,  and 
moreover  caused  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
women.  Thou^  Plato  guotes  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Orphic  writings,  ne  evidentiy  regarded 
them  aa  nurious ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  Orpheus  or  the  gen- 
uinenees  of  his  peculiar  theogony.  Aristotle, 
however,  held  that  OrDheus  was  altogether  a 
fictitious  personage,  and  the  works  ascribed  to 
him  forgeries.  LeSter  accounts  make  him  a 
Thradan  bard  in  the  era  of  the  Argonauts,  to 
whom  Apollo  gave  a  lyre,  in  the  use  of  which 
he  waa  instructed  by  the  Muses,  and  who  on 
account  of  the  miraculous  charm  of  his  song 
was  engaged  aa  one  of  the  Argonauts.  On  their 
expedition  the  power  of  his  lyre  held  back  the 
movinff  fijrmnlegade,  which  threatened  to  crush 
the  amp,  lulled  the  Ookhian  dragon  to  sleep, 
and  rendered  other  important  services.  On  hia 
return  he  applied  himself  to  the  civilization  of 
the  rude  innabitants  of  Thraee,  was  reputed  to 
have  vkited  Eaypt,  and  according  to  the  le- 
gends sou^t  bis  deceased  wife  Eurydice  in 
Hades,  where  the  music  of  his  lyre  suq)ended 
the  tortures  of  the  dimmed,  and  won  back  his 
beloved  on  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
round  at  her  tiU  she  reached  the  upper  worid. 
He  vi(dated  the  condition,  and  saw  ner  vanish 
from  his  view.  In  ids  despair  he  treated  the 
Thradan  M»nads  with  contempt,  who  avenged 
themselves  by  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  their 
orgies.  Aoccnding  to  another  legend,  he  per- 
iod by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
The  remnants  of  his  bodv  were  gathered  by  the 
Muaes,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  where 
a  nightingale  sang  above  his  tomb. — The  earU- 
eat  of  the  Orphic  compositions  are  now  usually 
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MoribedtoOnooufiribiit,  wlio lived  at  theooort 
of  Hipparohns,  son  of  Pkift^atiis.  About  the 
same  tune  the  Orphici,  or  assooiiitioiis  of  the 
followers  of  Orpheus,  transformed  the  Diony- 
siac  worship,  giving  to  it  an  ascetic  and  mjsti- 
cal  rather  than  orgiastic  character.  Tliis  wor- 
ship was  further  modified,  and  its  inflnence 
on  the  Qrtek  religion  increased,  bj  the  union 
of  Oiphio  and  Pjthagorean  societies  and  doc- 
trines. A  decided  pantiieistio  tendency  marks 
the  Orphic  theology.  It  has  «  oosmogony  en- 
tirely nnlike  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  as 
well  as  a  theory  of  immortality,  founded  on 
metempsychosis,  which  is  deemed  foreign  t9 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  afin  to 
oriental  speculations.  According  to  it,  Oro- 
nos  (time)  was  the  first  prindpAe,  fhan  which 
proceeded  Chaos  and  .^Bther.  The  former 
was  an  infinite  and  shapeless  mass,  whidi,  in 
condensing  under  th^  influence  of  the  latter, 
assumed  an  ovoid  form,  containing  in  its  cen- 
tre tiie  oosmioal  germ.  From  this  primor- 
dial germ,  this  vast  mundane  egg,  sprang  the 
gold^i- winged  Eros  or  Phaaes,  the  nrst  mani- 
foitation  of  intelligence  or  light,  who  in  union 
with  Night  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Ericapoos  was  the  creative  word  which  gave 
birth  to  all  the  goda.  The  soul,  at  first  dif- 
fiised  in  the  depths  of  matter,  was  brought  to 
the  sur&ce,  and  all  the  elements  were  arranged 
and  prepared  for  generation.  Zeus  had  four 
predecessors,  instead  of  one  as  in  the  Homerie 
iheogony,  and  among  the  gods  and  goddesses 
proceeding  from  him  Za^^'eus  Dionysus  was  pre- 
eminent  B^fecting  Hesiod^s  viewof  snocessive 
ages,  each  worse  than  the  precedmg,  the  Orphic 
poets  cherished  foith  in  a  cessation  of  strif^  a 
holy  peace,  and  a  state  of  the  highest  beatitude 
at  the  end  of  all  things.  This  iiope  they  rested 
upon  the  god  Dionysus,  who  had  passed  dirough 
the  greatest  perils,  had  been  once  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  Titans  and  bom  again,  yet  was  destined 
to  succeed  Zeus  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  to  restore  the  ff(^den  age.  FromDionysas 
was  expected  the  liberation  of  souls,  in  ftilfil- 
ment  of  the  Orphic  notion,  that  souls  are  con- 
fined in  the  body  as  in  a  prison  for  punishment, 
and  that  they  long  for  a  higher  state  of  erist- 
ence,  to  which  they  pass  by  gradual  purifica- 
tion and  enlightenment.  The  Orphic  poems 
show  the  gradual  infiux  of  Thradan,  Phryffian, 
and  Egyptian  religious  ceremonies  and  feenngs, 
when  secret  voluntary  combinations  were 
formed  for  purposes  of  religious  punfioation, 
bound  togetoer  by  mystical  sdeiimities  and 
vows  of  an  ascetic  character,  and  cherishing 
contemplations  and  habits  strikingly  in  o(hi- 
trast  with  the  shnple^niid,  and  demonstra- 
tive worship  of  the  %merio  Greeks.  Thus 
the  so  called  Orphic  life,  the  regulations  of  the 
Orphic  brotherhood,  among  o&er  iodunctions 
of  abstinence,  forbade  aaioial  food  umvehuilly, 
and  on  occasions  the  uie  of  woollen  dothing. 
The  religious  and  political  fraternity  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  after  its  banishment  frt>m  the 
Italian  cities,  fovoced  and  manifested,  the  asme 


tendency;  and  thus  a  new dssi of  idni ai 
ceremonies,  more  or  less  directly  of  orieitd 
origin,  was  introduced  into  the  Grsdc  mctiaf, 
Tetthis  attempt  at  reform  seeBstokive«^ 
tained  currency  diiefiy  amsng  eoltiTitid  mi 
speculative  men.  The  Orphic  wrisi&gi  h- 
ereased  in  honor  during  tiiedediiiiig  eestaiai 
of  paganism,  and  by  both  the  Ghnrtiii  ad 
pagan  Neo-Platonists  of  tiietd«Dd4&eiBtB- 
lies  were  believed  to  be  the  most  a&eiflit«i 
venerable  summary  of  the  Greek  ftitk  Ik^ 
then  received  a  la:^  aooestiomof  ibrgerieilj 
Christian  philoaoiJien,  the  geaviiMoeis  «f  a 
of  which  was  accepted  even  by  moduli  aoU- 
ars  till  a  comparatively  recent  perioi  !W 
apocryphal  productiona  included  imdcrtk  ti- 
tle of  Of^pAm  are :  «poem  ontheAisoMitii 
expedition,  in  1,184  bexameten;  acoIl«tin 
of  hymns  in  hexameters,  evident^  of  Neo-Ili' 
tmiicorighi;  /^je^Oo,  better  thin  ciUtfr  of tb 
preceding,  and  treating  the  propeHiMofitflMi 
and  their  uses  in  ^vination ;  sod  fii^Mti^ 
chiefly  of  the  theogony,  containiDg  IkeMiyn- 
meins  of  the  early  Orphic  literitare.  Ibkit 
edition  is  thai  of  Hermann  (LeSpiie,  IM). 
ORPDCENT.  SeeABS■HIO,ToLn.^lfll 
ORR,  Jaios  LAwsnoik  an  AmenmM» 
man,  bom  in  Oraytonville,  Andenoo  iSiSsd, 
8.  C,  May  12^  18^  He  received  t  iMk 
education,  indoding  the  rodinNnli  ef  li^ 
and  Greek,  but  until  his  IStii  yesrimilM 
to  employ  a  portion  of  his  thoe  yM^ 
oounter  of  his  fotfaer,  who  woia  eimtrfi^ 
keeper.  In  1840  ho  enteted  the  oM^ 
of  Yirginia,  where  he  was  gMdostsi  IbM 
He  studied  Uw,  and  in  1843  was  sdoM  to 
tike  bar,  and  commenced  practice  Is  iitaii 
where  ne  also  establiBhed  andlar  mmnIjiib 
edited  the  ''Anderson^  Qasette."  Is  W» 
was  elected  to  the  state  legidsHureta  v 
Pendleton  district  by  a  large  mi|}oritr^^ 
returned  at  the  next  election  bv  u  eoo^ 
cisivevote.  During  hia  second  tem  »  f* 
inoppodtion  to  a  proposed  nuUitatkstfw 
tariff  act  of  184S,  and  in  fror  of  g^l* 
the  people  at  large  the  eleetion  of  tbe  MB 
of  president  and  vice^presidsnt  of  the  Of* 
States^  right  then,  as  snbseq«eD^,«B><S 
by  tiie  legislature  of  tiie  state.:  BetffMslV 
and  1848  he  devoted  himsdtf^priMipiqr  ^ 
profiBssion,  flDd  ii^tiie  latter  yeit  he  wv*^ 
to  congress.  From  that  time  dowa  to  » 
dose  of  tiie  85tii  conmss,  ^****i,^ 
was  regulaiiy  reelect  froadiiifi^*^ 
out  oi^iodtion.  During  the  Iom  djjr 
which  the  uplieation  of  <W»*>™*'5dl 
rion  to  the  Union  gave  nss,  he  <W*v": 
settiement  of  the  questions  at  iw».^^ 
tiie  Nortii  and  tiie  Soutii  on  ^  ^^ 
oompromise  measures  pcoposed  ^T^V^ 
urging  that  they  were  mgnst  to  ■"•JS 
that  &ere  was  a  latentfraad  in  ^fSH 
tion  of  Utah  and  New MwDoo;  AitC*J 

was  admitted  with  exosssive  temi*tfg»/^ 
out  regard  to  the  rigjits,  proprietieM»»  f^ 
<te  whidi  had  profioady  pnnM  »"* 
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admlMkm  of  tMm^  and  wHlioiit  waiting  for 
anthorit J  from  congress  to  frame  a  constitation ; 
and  that  the  whole  procedure  was  a  scheme  to 
defhwd  the  South  of  all  share  in  the  territories. 
He  acoordingl/  voted  against  all  the  measures 
of  the  compromise  bill,  except  that  providing 
for  the  rendition  of  fogitife  slavea.  He  waft  a 
member  of  the  state  convention  which  met  in 
Charleston  in  Haj,  1851,  to  confer  the  pro- 
mietj  of  withdrawing  South  Carolina  from  the 
U nion  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  iggressiona 
of  the  northern  minority  in  congress,  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures.  He 
was  one  <n  the  leaders  of  the  small  minority  in 
this  body  who  opposed  secession  on  the  ground 
of  its  inexpediency,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  tak- 
ing so  demded  a  step  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  southern  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
IbUy  admitted  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede. 
Hie  resolution  against  separate  action  by  South 
Carolina,  upon  which  the  minority  report  was 
based,  and  which  subsequently  becimie  Uie  creed 
of  the  cooperation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
accession  party,  was  introduced  by  him ;  and 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  eflforts 
tliat  the  or£nance  of  secession  foiled  of  the 
two«third  vote  necessary  to  its  passage.  In 
the  d8d  conness  he  was  i^pointed  chairman, 
<d  the  committee  on  Indian  afiOurs,  and  made 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  proper  means  of 
oivilizinff  the  Indians,  whidi  in  the  case  of 
aome  tnbes  was  adopted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.  During  the  same  congress 
lie  eupported  the  poHcy  of  non-intervention  bv 
congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  terr^ 
toriea,  and  voted  for  the  repeal  g(  the  Ifissouri 
compromise,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Kansas-Kebraska  bil£  In  the  84th  congress, 
which  remained  several  months  without  a 
maker,  he  was  a  prominent  democratic  candi- 
date for  that  office,  and  durinc  many  auccessive 
ballots  received  the  votes  of  his  party,  thoush 
without  success.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the 
S6th  coogress,  however,  he  received  the  caucus 
nomination  for  the  speakership,  and  was  elected 
bj the  house  on  the nnt  ballot  Hedischar^ 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  ability,  and  during 
Ilia  occupancy  of  the  speaker's  cnair  his  de- 
^aiona  were  never  overruled.  A  decided  demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  endeavored,  though  without 
anccesa,  to  procure  the  regular  representation 
of  hia  state  in  the  natimiar  conventimia  of  the 
party,  and  was  instrumental  in  selecting  Charles- 
ton as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  nominating 
convention  of  1860.  He  has  also  been  at  differ- 
ent times  uraed  as  a  candidate  for  tiie  offices 
at  ▼icC'iyresi&nt  and  piesident  After  his  re- 
tirement from  congress  he  modified  his  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  democratio  party  to  save 
tiie  Union  or  even  itseUl  and  durmg  Uie  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1860  he  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  a  confederacy  of  the  southern  states, 
although  still  opposed  to  the  separate  secession 
of  South  Caroltna  from  the  Union.  Wm  views 
changed  in  this  respect  also  after  the  election 
cf  Mr.  Lincoln*  and  as  a  member  of  the  South 


Carolina  convention  which  met  in  Dea  I860, 
be  recorded  his  vote  in  fovor  of  the  immediate 
and  separate  secession  of  his  state.  He  subse* 
ouently  officiated  as  one  of  the  8  commissiooera 
aeqiatohed  by  South  Carolina  to  Washington  to 
treat  with  the  general  government  for  the  sor- 
render  of  the  U.  S.  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and  to  transact  other  business.  He 
was  also  present  in  the  capacity  of  commissloBer 
from  South  Carolina  at  the  secession  convention 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  whidi  met  at  MUledge- 
viUe,  Jan.  16, 1861.  Mr.  Orr  has  been  a  buqr 
legal  practitioner,  and  has«  acquired  a  reputa-^ 
tion  as  an  orator  before  literary  societies. 

ORRERY,  a  machine  representing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planetary  bodies.'  Distinct  namea 
have  been  given  to  various  modifications  pt  it : 
the  planetarium,  whidi  exhibita  the  orbital 
paths  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  the 
tellurium,  whidi  shows  the  motions  of  the 
earth  causing  day  and  ni^ty  the  seasons,  and 
the  variable  lengtti  of  the  former  as  dep^rat 

rn  the  latter ;  the  lunarium,  which  showa 
motions  ol  the  moon;  and  the  satdlite  ma- 
chine, chiefiy  intended  to  represent  the  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites.  The  ordinary 
<mrery  was  invented  by  George  Graham  ab<Nit 
1700,  and  first  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Orrery. 
Steele,  probably  supposing  the  earl  to  be  the 
first  promoter  if  not  the  inventor  of  it^  called< 
it  by  his  name.  The  contrivance  is  usefol 
father  in  aiding  the  conceptions  than  in  eluci- 
dating truths;  but  it  is  misdiievously  faulty^ 
owing  to  the  impracticability  of  representing 
in  model  any  thing  like  the  proportions  suIk 
fitting  among  the  planetanr  bodiea.  Sbr  Jolm. 
Hersohel  calls  it  a  ''  very  childish  toy."  The 
best  orreries  are  expensive  and  complicated. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  dried  rhixome  of  the 
white  iris  (mi  Florentina,  Linn.),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  iridaota^  native  of  southern 
Europe  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
having  broad,  somewhat  folcate  leaves,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  stem,  laive,  showy,  white 
fiowers,  the  petals  2  inches  k>ng  and  1  inch 
broad,  reflexed  at  thebr  edges,  imd  somewhat 
plaited  at  the  base.  The  rootstock  has  an 
aromatic  odor  and  subacrid  taste,  and  is  used 
in  preparing  dentifrices.  When  fresh  it  acts  as 
a  purgative,  and  has  been  employed  as  an  ex« 
peJDtorant  in  diseases  of  the  chest  being  at  one 
time  admitted  into  the  British  pnarmacopceia. 
The  rhizomes  or  rootstooks  of  the  purple  iria 
or  fiower  de  luce  (/.  G^rmaiMca^  Linn.),  which 
grows  spontaneously  on  walls  and  in  dnr  places 
in  Europe,  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  roots>>f  many  of  the  irids 
contain  starch,  and  several  are  eaten  in  various 
parts  of  the  workl.    (See  Ibis.) 

ORSINI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
fomily,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  espeoiaUy  at  Rome^  where,  in  wealth  and 
political  importance,  they  rivalled  the  Colonnas. 
Their  ancest<»«,  who  originally  came  from  Spo« 
leto,  were  distinguished  in  the  Christian  me* 
trqK>lis  as  early  as  the  1st  half  of  the  12th 
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dtBibary.  Giordano,  fbr  Ms  servket  to  the  pope 
as  a  soldier,  was  promoted  to  a  oardinalship  in 
1146,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  capacity  of 
legttte,  sent  to  Oonrad  HL  of  Germany ;  while 
his  nephew,  Matteo,  held  the  poet  of  prefect  of 
Rome.  Toward  the  end  of  the  12th  centory, 
Orso  mled  the  city  as  its  senator,  while  another 
member  of  the  funily,  Oelestine  m.,  occupied 
tiie  papal  chair.  Their  power  was  increased 
by  the  marriage  of  Orso^s  son,  Giovanni,  with 
the  heiress  of  the  honse  of  Gaetani ;  and  of 
their  two  sons,  the  elder,  Napoleone,  became 
eonnt  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Kai^es ; 
the  yonnger,  Matteo,  styled  the  Great,  continu- 
ing in  Rome,  was,  like  his  grandfather,  elected 
senator,  at  the  same  time  holding  Anagni  and 
several  other  large  fi^  in  the  Oampsgna.  One 
of  Matteo*s  sons,  Giovanni,  became  pope  nnder 
tiie  name  of  Nicholas  IIL  in  1277,  and  endeav- 
ored to  perpetuate  the  dignity  of  senator  in 
his  ^tt&ily*  ^r  whom  he  8eciu>dd  i>rinoely  alli- 
ances. The  Orsinis  now  reachea  the  xenith 
of  th^r  fortune,  and  their  quarrels  with  the 
Oolonnas  filled  for  years  the  annals  of  Rome. 
They  were  Gnelphs,  and  generally  found  on  the 
tide  of  the  popes,  while  tneir  rivals  adhered  to 
the  Ghibelline  party.  They  disputed  the  as* 
oendency  sword  in  hand,  and  the  struggle  raged 
through  the  whole  of  the  14th  century,  without 
dedsive  results,  although  Petrarch  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  X)oIonnas.  The  castle  of 
Braodano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the 
dhief  residence  of  the  family,  who  possessed 
beside  many  strongholds  in  Rome  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Pope  Alexander  YL,  in  the  beginning 
ci  the  16th  century,  found  it  expedient  to  get 
rid  of  three  of  their  number ;  thus  Cardinal  Or- 
sini  was  poisoned  by  his  order  at  Rome,  while 
his  son,  Oesare  Borgia,  caused  Francesco  and 
Paolo  to  be  treacherously  seized  asid  strangled 
at  Stnigaglia. — ^The  Ronum  branch  of  the  £un- 
lly  became  gradually  extinct;  but  the  Nei^U- 
tan  brandi  lb  still  extant.  Some  of  the  early 
members  of  the  latter  entered  the  service  of 
the  house  of  Ai^Jou,  obtained  high  honors  at 
the  court,  and  beoame  counts  of  Nola  and  dukes 
of  Gravina  in  the  15th  century.  Pietro  Fran- 
ceseo  gave  up  his  duchy  to  his  broiler  Dome- 
nioo,  entered  the  church,  and  in  1724  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XITT.  The 
nraily  still  hold  the  highest  rank  among  Italian 
n<^les.  Their  present  head.  Prince  DoBOEinoo 
Onsnn,  bom  in  1700,  holds  the  rank  of  lieutoi- 
ant-general,  and,  bende  the  title  of  duke  of 
Gra^na,  bears  the  honorary  ^>pellations  of 
assistant  prince  of  the  holy  see  and  senator  of 
Rome.  He  married,  Feb.  6, 1828,  ICaria  Luisa, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  banker  Torlonia, 
duke  of  Bracciano,  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  illippo.  The  seat  of 
their  fkmily  is  still  at  Rome  in  the  Orsini  palace, 
which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  but  their  usual  residence  until  the 
revolution  of  1860  was  at  Naples  in  the  Gra- 
vina palace. — ^A  younger  branch  of  the  family 
has  settled  in  Piednumt,  and  is  now  r^resented 


by  GiAOOMo  QBsm,  coont  of  Bivi^  n^Or- 
bassano,  bom  in  1786. 

ORSINI,  FxucB,  an  Italian  rerdo^ookt 
noted  for  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Kapolen 
in.,  bom  in  ICeldola,  a  viflage  of  the  P^id 
States,  in  1819,  executed  in  Paria  mtA  It, 
1806.  The  son  of  a  con^bntor,  be  early  en- 
gaged in  political  plots,  and  when  tovo^ 
20  years  of  age  was  sentenced  to  peoil  kiwr 
for  life.  Restoored  to  liberty  in  1846uicoi» 
qnence  of  the  amnesty  declared  bj  Pope  Ha 
IX,  he  returned  to  bis  former  sflsociaUtoi 
partidpated  in  various  insurreetifmary  won' 
ments  m  central  Italy.  On.  the  reTolatva  d 
1848  at  Rome,  he  was  elected  a  meokr  d 
the  constituent  assembly,  vested  with  extnof£- 
nary  powers,  and  sent  to  Anoona  and  AmqE, 
where  he  su^kresaed  brigandage  by  toch  lu- 
lent  means  as  to  cause  his  oensore  by  acoait 
of  justice.  He  participated  in  theddbioecf 
Rome  and  Venice^  figured  as  an  afitala  is 
Genoa  and  Hodena,  a^  in  1858  was  tmafotr 
ed  to  England  by  order  of  the  Sardimin  go^ 
emment.  He  lived  ih»e  on  iatimaU  tenii 
with  Mazrini,  and  was  employed  by  hia  m 
several  revolutionary  missions.  In  May,  18K 
under  the  assumed  name  of  TitoOe]fl,lMst' 
tempted  an  outbreak  in  Parma,  but  fail«^iii 
retired  to  Hilan^concealing  ^i™»ftlf  rader  tin 
name  of  George  JSema^  and  afterward  \M 
Trieste,  Vienna,  and  Hemiannstadt  Id  tk 
last  named  city  he  was  arrested  and  taka  ^ 
Italy,  where  he  was  closely  confined  ia  the 
fortress  of  Mantua.  Ksoaning  in  1851  he  J» 
turned  to  England,  where  he  delivered  Wteift 
and  wrote  a  book  entitled  ''TheAQ8tnaiINa> 

rns  in  Italy,''  which  had  a  large  carcakte 
1867  he  repured  to  Paris  £6r  the  rapoa 
of  assassinating  Napoleon  IIL,  whom  oe«a- 
ndered  the  nudn  obstacle  to  the  progrM« 
revcdutioii.  In  his  plot  he  had  threeasMciitii 
named  Fieri,  Rubio,  and  Gomez.  Onthecvo- 
ing  of  Jan.  14, 1868,  as  tiie  empetoi  lai  (b- 
press  were  approadiing  the  grand  opera,  thne 
bombs  were  thrown  under  their  eaniagsiM 
exploded,  killing  or  wounding  a  large  vm^ 
of  persons,  though  the  intend^  victiiai  «M[m 
unhurt  Orsini  and  his  aooomplicei  ^^f^ 
rested,  arraigned  before  a  court  of  jnstk^jj* 
sentenced,  Ondni,  Fieri,  and  Rubio  to  cm 
punishment,  and  Gomez  to  hard  labor  fiv  m 
At  thascafibld  Orsini  evinced  theatmMtdiiB- 
ness,  his  last  words  being:  FiM  VItdi$!^ 
la  Fnmeel  Fieri  had  been  beheaded  bcfei* 
him;  and  throng  the  intercession  of  Aaf 
press  Eu^nie  the  life  of  Rubio  was  ^mv*^  , 
ORSINI,  FuLVio,  an  Italian  antiqa^T^ 
philcdogist,  bom  in  Rome  m  1629,  died  h  IM^ 
The  natural  sonof  aknic^tof  ICaltairlMl^ 
longed  to  the  princely  ftmHy  of  Onini,  h«  JJ 
deserted  by  his  father  in  his  cOiildhood;  ij^ 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  V^^^^y^Jl 
came  one  St  the  most  learned  men  of  ^^ 
Entering  holy  orders,  he  won  the  fiiTorof  Cw^ 
dinal  Famese,  who  ^pf)cinted  him  his  hlm^ 
Pope  Gregory  XIBL  also  befriwded  him,  •« 
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1m  w  thus  enabled  to  gatbhr  an  hiTalnaibto 
ooilaotian  of  medals  and  antiques,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  benefactor's  nephew,  Oaiv 
dinal  Odoardo  Famese.  He  published  man/ 
wortcs  on  philological  and  antiquarian  sul^ects. 

OBTHOGRAPHT.    SeeLAHouAOB. 

OBTHOPTEBA,  an  order  of  insects,  with 
chewing  ^aws,  2  rather  thick  and  opaque  upper 
wings,  ui^tlj  orerlapning  on  the  back,  and  2 
larger  thin  plaited  stniigfat  wings  under  these; 
thej  undergo  partial  transformation,  and  the 
LuTffi  and  pupco,  though  wingless,  are  actiye. 
It  contains  tiie  4  groups  of  runners  (earwigs 
and  cockroaches),  gra4>ers  (mantM  or  soo^« 
sayers),  walkers  ^spectres  and  walking  leaTes)| 
and  jumpers  (crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  lo- 
eusts).  The  mantei  are  carnivorous,  and  the 
other  groups  are  mcwe  or  less  destrnctiye  to 
Tegetation  and  to  household  articles;  some  oi 
the  strangest  insect  forms  oocnr  in  tlus  order. 

ORTOLAN,  or  more  properly  Obtulak,  a 
bunting  of  the  genus  embervM  (linn.).  Tlie 
bill  is  small,  acute,  and  conical,  and  the  palate 
is  fbmished  with  a  prominent  bony  knob ;  the 
w^gs  are  moderate,  the  tail  lengthened  and 
somewhat  forked,  with  feathers  rather  lanceo^ 
late;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe.  Thb 
weU  known  bird  (J^.  hwrtvlana^  linn.)  is  about 
t^  inches  long ;  the  head  and  ntdt  are  green* 
idi  gray  witib  dusl^  spots;  the  throat,  spaoe 
arotmd  eye,  and  band  from  bill  downward,  yel* 
low;  upper  parts  reddish  bay,  each  feather 
black  in  the  middle;  below  bay  red,  tipped 
with  gray ;  tail  blackish ;  the  female  is  smaller, 
with  brown  ipots  on  the  breast  and  fainter 
colors.  Bare  in  England,  it  is  very  abundant 
in  southern  Europe,  where  great  numbers  are 
caught  in  snares  in  early  autumn,  and  flattened 
lor  ttie  table  in  constantly  lighted  rooms  on  oats^ 
millet,  and  epiced  bread,  on  which  the  flesh  be* 
oomes  very  flat  and  of  a  high  and  delicious  fla> 
Tor;  they  are  ccmddered  perfSectwhen  they  at* 
tain  the  weight  of  8  ounces.'  They  are  very 
abundant  on  the  island  of  C^rus,  where  they 
are  pickled  in  casks  with  spice  aivi  vinegar, 
Mich  cask  containing  800  or  400  birds;  in  some 
years  the  number  of  casks  exported  has  amount* 
•d  to  400.  In  ancient  R<Mne  epicures  used  to 
My  enormous  prices  fbr  these  delicacies,  and 
they  are  as  much  relished,  though  less  dearly 
bought,  by  the  modem  nations  of  southern 
Europe;  many  are  annilally  prepared  fbr  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  and 
has  a  flute-iyce  warble,  but  is  more  prized  for 
the  table  than  as  a  cage  bird. 

OB  VET.    See  Bundworm. 

OBYX.    See  Autblopx. 

06AQE,  a  central  oo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Ifissouri  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Osage, 
and  intersected  by  the  Gasconade;  area  esti* 
mated  at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,41^8,  of 
whom  271  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  sur* 
fkee^  and  near  the  streams  a  fertile  soil.  The 
proauotions  in  1850  were  801,888  bushela  of 
Indian  com,  26,229  of  wheat,  48,410  of  oats, 
18,944  lbs.  of  wool,  and  79,409  of  butUr. 
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There  were  8  dmrohee,  and  208  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.    Capital,  Dnn. 

OSAGE  ORANGE,  the  ^miliar  name  of  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  of  urtieacea.  grow^ 
wild  in  the  Bouth-w«8tem  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  eaHed  Maaura  attrantiaea  by 
Nnttall,  in  honor  of  the  American  geologist  Wil* 
liamlfaolure.  It  was  first  found  near  a  village 
pf  the  Osage  Indians,  which  fact,  connected  with 
the  globular  form  and  golden  color  of  its  fhiit, 
orii^oated  its  popular  name.  The  Osage  or- 
ange, also  called  bow  wood  and  yellow  wood,  is 
a  striking  and  beautiAil  lactescent  ttee^  grow* 
ing  80  or  40  fbet  high ;  its  foliage  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  orange  tree,  but  more  glossy  and 
polished  and  of  a  bright  green  ^or.  Its 
branches  spread  widely  into  a  broad  head ;  its 
flowers  are  dioecious,  small,  pale  yeUowidi 
green;  the  barren  are  about  12  in  number, 
bome  in  a  very  short,  almost  sessile,  racemose 
panide,  without  calyx;  corolla  4-parted,  sta- 
mens 4;  the  fertile  doaehr  aggregate  Txpim  aa 
axis,  forming  a  little  ball  with  a  very  abort 
pedunde;  the  corolla  oblong,  urceokr,  4-lobed 
at  tip,  including  the  ovary,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  filiform,  downy  style,  eoudderably  exsert- 
ed  beyond  the  corolla ;  the  ovary  at  length  be* 
comes  a  small,  compressed,  oval  achenium  with 
a  blunt  and  unsymmetrieal  tip;  on  ripeninff 
the  little  ball  asrames  a  large,  dobnlar,  and 
compact  form,  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
yellow  when  ripe  and  roughened  on  the  out- 
side, containing  a  nraoilaginous  fluid,  insipid 
and  uneatable.  The  sap  of  the  young  wood 
and  leaves  is  milky,  ana  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  caoutohouc;  the  color  of  the  wood 
Is  a  bright  yellaw :  its  grain  is  fine  and  daatic. 
on  account  of  which  property  it  is  employed 
by  the  southern  Indians  for  bows.  The  young 
branches,  beset  with  sharp,  straight  thorns, 
have  suggested  the  emidoVment  of  the  tree  for 
making  five  hedges,  which  succeed  adn^cably 
where  the  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  to  kiu 
tiie  annual  growth.  Treated  as  a  hedge  plaht^ 
it  has  many  excellent  diaracters,  being  robust, 
vigorous,  and  long-lived,  sending  out  a  profh- 
sion  of  strong  shoots,  b^iring  ^e  shears  wdL 
and  giving  a  charming  effect  by  the  lustre  ox 
its  leaves.  In  order  to  form  a  compact  growth, 
two  shearings  in  a  season  are  found  reauisite. 
It  is  easily  cultivated  and  propagated,  and 
pieces  of  the  root  planted  out  in  the  nursery, 
with  the  tips  just  exposed  above  the  earth,  will 
readily  grc^;  seeds  procured  fhmi  fertile  trees 
may  be  sown  in  broad  drills,  a  quartof  seed 

Erodudng  at  least  5,000  plants.  Silkworms 
ave  been  fed  upon  the  fbliage,  but  the  prac- 
tice did  not  -prove  entirdy  satisfactory.  The 
bark  affords  a  strong  fibre  of  a  fiaxy  character. 
In  afBnity  the  Osage  orange  is  closely  related 
to  the  moraeem.    (Se^  Mulbbsbt.) 

OSAGE  BIVEB.  See  ICissottki,  voL  ix.  p. 
588. 

06AGES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
bdonging  to  the  Sioux  or  Dacotah  fkmily* 
The  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
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Algonqnins  (pua»a$h)  ugnifies  bone  men ;  and 
the  word  Osage,  of  Frencn  origin,  is  a  corraptio& 
of  that  name.  Thev  have  from  verj  early  tunes 
been  prominent  in  the  sonth-west,  and  are  phje^ 
ically  of  good  stature  and  ooura^  The  tribe 
is  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Little  and  Great 
Osages.  The  latter  make  their  permanent  en- 
campments on  the  river  Osage  of  Missouri.  By 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  Dec.  80, 
1825,  the  tribe  is  located  upon  a  tract  lynur  be- 
tween lat  sr  and  88**  N.,  and  long.  94**  and  ^8* 
W.,  and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  Verdigris,  and 
Neosho  rivers.  This  tract  contains  7,664,000 
acres,  of  which  probably  6,600,000  acres  are 
bnltivi^le.  When  it  was  surveyed,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty,  the  tribe  numbered  6,500,  and 
the  land  was  an  allowance  of  1,018  acres  for 
each  person.  The  numbers  returned  to  the 
Indian  department,  however,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  the  chiefs  enroll  more  than  the 
tribe  contains,  with  a  view  to  swell  their  an- 
nuity receipts  from  the  government  In  1837 
tiie  tribe  was  estimated  to  contain  about  4,000. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  may  at  present 
consist  of  8,000.  They  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  boundaries  of  their  territory,  but 
range  the  whole  country  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  rivers.  They  are  open  plunderers 
of  all  defenceless  white  men  that  fail  in  their 
way.  The  chase  is  still  ostensibly  followed  for 
subsistence  by  tbe  whole  tribe,  their  hunting 
ffrounds  being  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  The 
full-blooded  Osages  are  indolent  and  intemper- 
ate, and  manifest  no  disposition  to  enjB^age  in 
agricultural  pursuits:  but  many  half-breeds 
cultivate  the  solL  As  many  as  1,000  of  the 
tribe  have  died  in  a  year  from  destitution  and 
disease;  and  during  a  prevalence  of  measles  in 
1852, 1,000  children  died  within  a  few  weeksw 
A  manual  labor  school  for  Osage  children  has 
been  established  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Schoenmakers. 

OSAKA,  one  of  the  5  great  imperial  cities 
of  Japan,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Niphon, 
in  the  province  of  Setz,  88  m.  from  Miako,  of 
which  it  is  the  port ;  lat  84"  40'  N.,  long.  185'' 
26'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  400,000.  In  the  16th 
century  it  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yedo- 
ffava,  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, across  which  there  are  many  bridges  of 
cedar  wood.  The  city  is  protected  by  a  large 
and  strong  stone  castie  on  its  £.  side,  and  by 
two  forts  which  separate  it  from  its  western 
sAburbs.  Its  length  is  about  8  m.  and  its 
breadth  somewhat  less.  Several  canals,  crossed 
by  upward  of  100  bridges,  intersect  the  city. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  anglM,  and  are  kept  very  dean.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay,  and 
are  two  stories  in  height.  •  It  is  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  Japan,  being  singularly  well 
rituated  for  both  inland  and  coasting  trade.  A 
thousand  Japaneee  vessels  are  usually  to  be 
seen  in  its  harbor,  and  its  manufactures  of 
ootton,  iron,  and  saki  are  famous  throughout 


ihe  empire.  Iti8renowneda8aieito(flMi> 
nre  and  dissipation,  and  the  women  an  €» 
ddered  the  handsomest  in  Jspan. 

OSOAB  I.  JosBPH  Frahois,  king  of  Siraiki 
and  Norway,  bom  in  Paris,  Jolyi,  1799,  &i 
in  Stockholm,  July  8,  186d.  He  wss  a  na«f 
the  French  general  Bemadotte,  afterward  ttig 
of  Sweden,  his  mother  being  DMi^e  C3ai7,thi 
sister  of  Mme.  Joseph  Boni^Mrte,  and  reoM 
the  name  of  Oscar  mm  his  god£i^  GeB.6^ 
naparte,  then  just  returned  from  Egypt  h 
commeuMd  his  education  at  the  Louis  k  Qswi 
college,  and  was  but  11  years  old  vbea  )k 
father  was  elected  by  the  J^tbdo^  of  Sweda 
crown  prince,  as  future  suooessor  of  Cbriii 
XUL  After  his  removal  to  Stockholm  ■ 
Nov.  1810,  he  was  placed  under  the  C8n«f  s 
Swedish  governor,  Oount  Aderstroem,  aodtfo 
preceptors,  TannstroemandAtteiboin,tbekttff 
a  distinguished  poet  He  soon  soqniicd  a[»- 
feet  command  of  the  Swedish  ltDffDage,ai 
showed  remarkable  proficiency  in  litmtv^ 
science,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  composed  ddi^ 
and  some  of  his  songs,  hymns,  and  mtAa 
are  still  performed  in  Sweden.  This,  how«i«^ 
was  but  a  diversion  in  the  midst  of  mQn» 
rious  pursuits.  He  gave  particular  atteetkt 
to  pobtica,  the  military  art«  and  other  ito&i 
befitting  his  station,  and  in  1818  entered  te 
university  of  Upsal,  <m  which  occaskm  hewn 
elected  its  chancellcn*.  He  had  jH^tioQ^yi^ 
nounced  Roman  Catholicism  to  embrace  tk 
national  or  Lutheran  creed.  He  tiioroi|Hir 
imbued  himself  with  Swedish  seatimeo^aBd 
held  such  views  and  opinions  as  promiKd  i 
truly  national  administration.  Notwithstnfiiv 
the  advice  of  his  father,  who,  to  s^eogthn  « 
rather  preserve  his  throne,  was  a  pUaat  ifiy  a 
Russia,  he  agreed  with  pnhlic  cifmm,uit 
antagonistic  to  such  a  policy,  and,  wHbof^wl' 
inff  in  filial  respect,  placed  himself  in  aa  tf|; 
tude  of  independence  that  made  him  eitrea^ 
popular  among  his  future  subJeot&  OnMii» 
cession  to  the  throne,  March  8, 184^  ^^^^ 
liberal  fneasures,  and  caused  bills  to  be  pr«m 
to  the  JRikadag  for  the  removal  of  ^  ^^p 
abilities  of  the  JewS|  the  freedom  of  b*"*^ 
tures  and  commerce,  and  parliamentaiynm 
This  last  project  was  ill  recdved  by  the  dootfi 
of  the  nobility,  and  gave  rise  to  trouble^  mH 
which  King  Oscar  evinced  great  moral  ooo^ 
His  repeated  attempts  in  the  same  direM 
from  1848  to  1854  were  baffled  by  the  dooa*i 
opposition,  and  suspended  by  events  coowow 
with  the  Crimeaa  war.  He  was  moreafr 
cessfbl  in  his  exertions  for  '^p^*^^  JJ*^ 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  conffl»J» 
women;  but  the  most  salutary  law  for ww* 
his  kingdom  was  indebted  to  him  is  »• 
1854^  regulating  the  manufacture  and  tn«« 
brandy,  which  retrieved  Sweden  from  the  in* 
of  ruin,  by  the  repression  of  dronkenM*  » 
secured  the  good  wiU  of  his  Nonreytf  «^ 
jects,  and  avoided  the  dancers  resoltii«  ff» 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  H»J""2 
policy  waa  nuurked  by  prudence  and  nrBam 
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He  tried  to  relieve  his  kingdom  from  the  over- 
whehning  infloence  of  Roasia.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  war,  in  oouoert  with  the  kins 
of  Denmark,  he  issned  a  declaration  of  armed 
neutrality ;  and  on  Nov.  21, 1866,  he  conclnded 
a  defensive  treat/  with  France  and  England, 
and  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities,  had  not 
the  two  great  western  powers  been  disinclined 
to  transform  the  eastern  into  a  European  war. 
His  attitude  toward  Russia  added  to  his  popu- 
larity among  the  Swedes,  and  enhanced  hia 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  But  constitu- 
tional disease,  increased  by  the  grief  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  his  second  son  Qustavus  in 
1862,  and  the  anxiety  resulting  from  the  dan- 
cers Uirough  which  he  had  to  guide  his  kin^ 
dom,  led  him,  on  Sept  26,  1867,  to  resign  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
Charles,  who  took  the  title  of  regent  Oscar 
married  in  182d  Josephine  Hazimilienne  Eu- 
genie, daughter  of  Eu^ne  Beauharnais,  the  son 
of  the  empress  Josephme.  Beside  Charles  XY ., 
who  succeeded  him,  he  left  two  sons,  Oscar 
Frederic,  duke  of  Ostrogothia,  and  Au^tu& 
duke  of  Dalecarlia,  and  two  grandsons.  His  agea 
mother,  a  popular  and  accomplbhed  woman, 
died  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  17, 1860. 

OSCEOLA  (Seminole,  Aa-K-ho-lar),  a  chief 
of  the  Seminole  Indians,  bom  in  Florida  about 
1803,  died  at  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston, 
Jan.  81, 1888.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Indian 
trader,  an  Englbhman  named  PoweU,  and  his 
mother  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  chiet  In  1886, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Fort  King,  his  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  ftigitive  slave  woman, 
was  claimed  as  a  slave  by  the  owner  of  her 
mother,  and  was  carried  off  as  such.  Osceola, 
in  his  anger  making  use  of  threatening  expresr 
eiona,  was  seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Thompson, 
the  XT.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  but 
released  after  6  di^s^  imprisonment.  Resolved 
upon  vengeance,  he  lay  in  wait  for  G«n.  Thomp- 
aon  for  weeks  and  months,  and  at  length  flnd- 
mg  him  outside  of  the  fort,  Dec.  28,  killed  him 
and  4  other  whites  who  were  in  comiianv. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Seminole 
war.  Osceola  immediately  took  command  of  a 
band  of  Indiana  and  ftigitive  slaves,  who  on 
the  same  day  had  surprised  and  massacred 
ICi^or  Dade  and  a  detachment  of  110  U.  S. 
aoldiers.  On  Dec.  80,  with  200  followers,  he 
encountered  Gen.  Clinch  and  600  Americans  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  after 
a  hard-fought  action  of  ^ipward  of  an  hour 
waa  compeUed  to  retreat.  The  Seminole  chief 
was  disabled  by  a  wound  earlv  in  the  battle. 
Bobsequently  he  fought  several  actions  against 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Gaines,  and  on  June  9. 
1686,  led  a  most  daring  and  well  conducted 
essault  upon  the  fortii^d  post  at  Micanq>y, 
which  was  repulsed  wilh  difficulty  by  the 
nrrison  of  800  regular  troops.  On  Aug.  12 
be  defeated  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Fort  Doane. 
Por  upward  of  a  jrear  he  conducted  the  strug- 
gle against  superior  forces  with  enennr  and 
ekiU;  but  on  Oct  28, 1887,  while  homing  a 


conference  mider  a  flag  of  trace  with  Gen. 
Jesup  near  St  Augustine,  he  was  treacherous- 
ly seized  with  a  number  of  his  followers  and 
kept  in  confinement  at  Fort  Moultrie  till  his 
death. 

OSCILLATORY  MOTION.  SeeMBcoAHioi, 
voL  xi.  p.  824. 

OSCULATL  Gastano,  an  Italian  naturalist 
and  traveller,  bora  inVedano,  Lombardy,  Nov. 
29,  1808.  He  devoted  himself  from  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  the  niUnral  sciences,  and 
in  1880  and  1881  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  He 
embarked  for  South  America  in  1884,  trav- 
ersed the  greater  part  of  that  continent,  and 
returaed  to  Europe  by  way  of  Cape  Hora  in 
1886.  In  1841  he  undertook  a  jouraey  to  Ara- 
bia, Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar 
in  India,  and  in  1846  made  a  second  visit  to 
America.  After  passing  hurriedly  throng 
Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Antilles,  and 
Venezuela,  he  went  to  Quito,  and  thence  start- 
ed on  an  expedition  to  the  X^apo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  His  Indian  guides  abandoned 
him  after  several  days'  march,  but  he  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  Kapo  alone  after  a  journey 
across  a  wide  expanse  of  unsettled  country  ana 
through  trackless  forests.  During  two  weeks 
he  had  no  food  but  palm  leaves  and  a  sin- 
gle kind  of  frait  He  returaed  to  Europe  in 
1848,  taking  with  him  a  rich  collection  of  speci- 
mens and  ethnographical  memoranda;  and  he 
published  at  MilaxL  in  1854,  an  account  of  thia 
excursion,  entitled  Etploriauntme  ddle  regioni 
equatoriaU  lungo  il  Napo. 

OSGOOD,  David,  D.D.,  an  American  Con* 
ffregational  clergyman,  bora  in  Andover,  Mass., 
m  Oct.  1747,  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Dec  12, 
1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  whose 
door  James  Otis  was  standing  when  struck  dead 
by  a  flash  of  li^tning.  Tifl  the  age  of  19  he 
labored  upon  the  fiirm,  and  then  began  to  stud^ 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Enierson  of  Hollis,  with  sud^ 
diligence  that  in  16  months  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  Harvard  college.  He  was  graduated  in 
1771,  studied  theology  for  a  year  in  OsmbridgSL 
and  was  ordained  Sept  14, 1774.  He  settlea 
in  Medford,  where  he  continued  as  minister  for 
nearly  60  years.  He  became  in  time  a  distin- 
flniished  preacher,  especially  on  political  topics. 
He  was  a  zealous  federalist,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
mons in  1794^  occasioned  by  Citizen  Genet^a 
i^peal  to  the  peojJe  against  the  governmenL 
at^acted  great  attention,  and  when  published 
passed  rapidO^  through  seyeral  editions.  Hia 
most  celebrated  disoSurse  of  this  nature  waa 
an  election  sermon  preached  in  1809.  He 
was  a  thorough  Calvinist  in  opinion,  and 
had  little  sympathy  with  Unitarian  theology,, 
though  most  of  his  inUmate  associates  were 
Unitarians.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Francis  says  of  him : 
"  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  truly  good  and  great 
man ;  an  earaest  se^er,  and  a  narless  preach- 
er of  God'a  trath ;  of  a  robust,  manly,  vigorous 
mind,  and  of  a  heart  f\Dll  of  unoeremonioua 
franluiesa,  bat  bj  no  means  des^ute  of  genUe 
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ai&4  ^ii^d  AffiMstions.*'  A  v<dmntf  of  sermons  bj" 
Dr.  Osgood  was  published  afi»r  bis  death 
(Boston.  1824). 

OSQOOD,  Eravobs  Sabosrt,  an  Amerioaa 
poetess,  bom  in  Boston  about  1812,  died  in 
Ifew  York,  Max  l^t  l^SO*  She  was  thedaugh- 
ter  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  Earlr 
Attracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  OhilcL 
she  contributed  to  a  "Jurenile  Miscellanj,'' 
published  by  her^  number  of  poems  under 
the  fidgnatnre  of  Florence.  In  1885  she  i^as 
married  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood,  a  painter,  with 
whom  she  went  to  London,  and  there  became 
known  b^  her  contributions  to  the  magazines, 
by  a  miniature  volume  entitled  '^  The  Oasket 
<^Fate,''  and  hj  a  collection  of  her  poems  en- 
titled "A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  fiwm  New 
England'*  (8yo.,  1889).  Amone  these  was  a 
dr^na  in  three  acts,  entitled  ^^fjfrida,"  which 
so  interested  James  Sheridan  Enowles,  that  at 
•Ids  request  she  wrote  for  the  stage  a  play  en- 
^ed  **  The  Happy  Release,  or  we  Triumphs 
of  Love."  Although  accepted,  it  was  never 
performed.  She  returned  to  Boston  in  1840, 
and  afterward  removed  to  Niew  Torlc,  where 
she  remained  the  rest  of  her  life,  contributiBg 
both  in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  magazines^ 
While  there  she  edited,  beside  other  works, 
•^The  Poetry  of  Flowers,  and  Flowers  of  Poet^ 
ry"  (New  York,  1841),  and  "The  Floral  Offer- 
ing" r4to.,  Philadelphia.  1847),  both  of  which 
were  illustrated  gift  books.  An  edition  of  her 
poetical  works  was  issued  in  1846,  and  a  com- 
plete oollectionin  1850. 

OSGOOD,  Sahuel,  D.D.,  an  American  clei> 
ffyman  and  authorv  bom  in  Oharkstown,  Mass., 
Aug.  80, 1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1882,  and  at  the  Oambridge  divinity 
sdbool  in  1885.  After  two  years  spent  in 
travelling  and  ^eacbing,  he  was  ordained  in 
1887  over  the  unitarian  church  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.  He  was  called  thence  at  the  close  of 
1841  to  the  Westminster  church.  Providence, 
B«  L,  and  in  1849  to  the  church  of  the  Me^^ 
riah,  New  York,  .where  he  still  remains.  He 
recaved  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
college  in  1857.  Dr.  Osgood  has  be^  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  1^  firet  publications  were 
translatfons  from  Okhansen  and  De  Wette, 
f'The  ffistory  of  the  Passion"  (Boston,  1889), 
and  ''Human  life"  (Boston,  1842V  Bis  ori- 
ginal works  are:  *'  Studies  in  Christian  Biog- 
raphy" mew  York,  1861);  "The  Hearth- 
stone" (New  York,  1854);  "God  with  Men" 
(Boston,  1854) ;  "  Ifilestones  in  our  life  Jour- 
nev"  (New  York,  1866) ;  and  " Student  life" 
(New  York,  1800).  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
^  Western  Messenger,"  Louisville,  Ky..  in  188« 
and  1887,  and  of  the  "  Christian  Inquirer,"  in 
New  York,  from  1860  to  1864w  He  has  con- 
ttribnted  largely  to  the  "Christian  Examiner,'* 
and  published  some  articles  in  the  "North 
American  Review,"  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,*^ 
and  the  leading  monthly  magazines.  Hisprint-' 
ed  sermons,  speeches,  and  orations  lu«  nu- 
merous, the  most  c<»i^icuous  among  them 


being  Ids  discourse  at  MeadTiDe  fhecAoBij 
school  on  "The  Coming  (hvtdk  SDditiQkiw 
gy"  (1868),  and  his  oration  bctfere  the  ahna 
of  Harvard,  at  President  Felton's  iumgiratiao 
in  1860.  He  has  been  active  in  liteniynd 
educational  interests  in  New  York  ind  Hew 
England,  and  has  been  liD>r  some  yetfs  doott- 
tic  corresponding  secretary  of  the  KevToA 
histoiical  society.  Hb  theological  -podtinii 
more  with  what  is  now  called  the  ^B^ 
Church,"  than  either  witii  the  old  edMMl  tu- 
tarian,  or  the  new  school  of  ra;^Bali6tB.  Hi 
is  much  devoted  to  the  improrenMiit  of  tti 
young,  and  en^ecially  in  attaddsg  then  t9i 
geniiJ  church  lifle. 

OSHKI,  Abraham.    See  AnnauAw  Oam. 

OSHKCSH,  the  ci^ital  of  Wumebsgo  Ms 
Wis.,  ntuated  on  both  rides  <^  the  Neailtor 
Pox  liver,  at  its  entranee  into  Lake  WkBdn- 
go,  90  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Madison;  ^  ia 
1857,  8,041.  The  two  portions  of  tlM  ton 
are  connected  by  8  bridges.  Bo&  tbe  mtf 
and  lake  are  navigable  for  stesmbostiiiid 
there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  Imnber.  Itcw- 
tains  several  saw  mills,  2  planing  mills,  nta 
Hoiiftidei^,  and  8  churches. 

CSHMOONETN.  I^HifoosKiir,  or  Acmor- 
HSTK,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  lak  of 
the  Nile,  infot.  2r  W^  N.;  pop.  alKWt  4,aM. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  BBdent  EenBOfwSs 
Magna,  which  was  the  oaj^tal  mider  dM  w^ 
rulers  of  a  nome  of  Middle  Egypt,  or,  InoiBg 
to  Pliny  and  some  oth^  anworities,  of  %ff 
Egypt  It  ranked  seoond  in  beporkm^ 
Thebes,  and  was  famous  for  tiie  wmS^^^ 
divimtiesTyphonandXhoth.  Th^fenBcrni 
represented  by  a  hippopotamus  oa  vbieb  d 
a  hawk  fighting  with  a  serpent  Hkehtter, 
whose  symbds  were  the  ibis  and  the  cjkh 
cephalus,  was  the  nrindpal  defty  ci  ^^ 
ana  his  name  and  emblems  were  int]«w 
more  frequentiy  than  tlioee  ot  any  ote  90a 
into  the  architectural  dedgns.  Ha  v«  k- 
garded  as  identical  with  Hermes  orlfatoiT, 
and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  tiie  iismdllSe- 
mopolis  to  the  city,  whose  oiiffinxl  t^f^S^ 
seems  to  have  been  Shmoun.  A  ptfi  of  At 
beautiftd  portico  of  the  temple  of  Theft  v« 
standing  during  i^e  presentcentory;  brt^ 
built  OT  calcareous  stone,  the  Tu^  destnqM^ 
it  and  burned  it  for  lime.  The  ps^  ^  ^ 
established  a  powder  mill  in  tiietJca^^f 
a  number  of  workmen  are  emploTedli«^^ 
ing  nitre  frx>m  the  mounds  wl»di  law^Jy 
site  of  the  ancient  ci^.  To  theweiW«j| 
the  ancient  burial  place  of  Hermopofiit  wf 
numerous  ibis  and  cynodepl^uB  mumaiein** 
been  found. 

OSIANDER,  Aki^sis,  often  eaBed  ttr  » 
German  name  of  HoesMAinr  at  ^^"'"'JJ;* 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  in  GunzenhssMO,'!*' 
conia,  Dec  19, 1498,  «ed  Oct  It,  1«  »• 
studied  amid  much  privation  at  Le^^^ 
burff,  and  Ingolstadt,  and  was  rcD^rbUe  kt 
his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  hmgosge^  «^ 
cially  of  Hebrew,  and  also  of  mtmnu^^ 
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medkine.  Afterward  he  beeameteaidiar  of  He- 
brew in  the  AngQatiiiian  oonvent  of  Nuremberg, 
and  in  158i  pastor  of  a  ohorch  in  that  citf. 
whioh  poaiUon  he  held  for  27  yeara.  He  Joined 
Lather*a  party  immediately  after  the  attack  on 
indolgenceS)  and  took  a  ^ominent  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  c^  the  period.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  oonferenoe  in  1529  at  Marburg 
between  the  Swiss  and  Lutheran  divines  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and 
was  present  at  Augsburg  in  1580.  On  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1548  he 
left  Nuremberg,  but  was  invited  by  Albert,  duke 
of  Brandenburg,  to  become  pastor  and  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Edi^berg. 
He  had  never  entirely  agreed  with  lather's 
views;  and  he  now  propa^ted  opinions  con- 
oeming  penitence,  the  divme  image  in  man, 
the  two  natures  of  Ohrist,  and  justification, 
which  were  combated  by  Melanch^on  and 
his  colleagues,  and  led  to  a  warm  controversy, 
which  continued  for  years  after  his  death,  end- 
ing in  the  execution  of  his  son-in-law  and 
partisan  Fundc  and  two  of  his  fHends  for 
sedition,  treason,  and  promoting  the  fidse  doc- 
trmea  of  Osiander,  with  the  formal  condemna^ 
tton  of  their  heresies  (1586).  Oriander  was  a 
maa  of  vast  learning,  eloquent,  but  eccentric 
and  arrogant,  and  very  violent  against  his  op- 
ponents. He  published  works  on  tiie  **  Har- 
mony of  the  Gtospels,^'  on  the  *^  Last  Times  and 
the  ]^d  of  the  World,"  on  ''Prohibited  Mar- 
riaffcs.^*  &o» 

OSIER.    See  Basket  IfAmro. 

OSIRIS,  one  of  the  three  deities  to  whom 
supreme  honor  was  paid  in  all  the  districts  of 
ancient  Egypt  The  name  is  variously  ren- 
dered "lord  of  theearth,'^  "many-eyed^"  and 
*'  power  energetic  and  beneficent"  In  the 
mythological  legend  Osiris  is  represented  as  the 
originator  of  human  civilization,  and  as  engaged 
snbaeouently  to  his  philanthropic  services  in  a 
terrible  contest  with  Typhon  or  Evil.  TyphoA 
prevails ;  Osiris  is  slain,  and  his  dead  body  is 
fitted  into  a  chest,  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and 
swept  out  to  sea.  Ma,  the  consort  of  Osiris, 
learns  of  his  death,  and  ransacks  the  world  in 
search  of  his  body.  She  finds  it,  but  it  is  un- 
relentin^v  mutilated  by  Typhon.  Then  Osiris 
deseeadft  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  has  a 
li^rand  diflbrent  existence  under  the  name 
of  Serapis.  Typhon  is  eventually  sldn  by 
Horus,  the  son  of  hris.  This  myth  has  been 
pronounced  astronomical,  and  Osiris  thought 
to  personify  the  sun.  Bik  the  Egyptians  had, 
in  addition  to  the  worship  of  Oriris,  a  distinct 
ran  worship,  and  others  tnerefore  have  argued 
that  Osiris  was  a  personification  of  the  Nile. 
Both  interpretations  appear  too  narrow.  The 
existence  of  Oriris  is  partitive,  and  only  com- 
plete coi\}ointly  witii  that  of  Isis.  They  to* 
gether  are  the  one  universal  god-power  for 
good,  in  nature  or  elsewhere,  but  moredireetiy 
because  more  apparently  in  nature.  IbIs  was 
the  passive  element,  or  prolific  power— terres- 
trial nature  in  general ;  in  a  more  eonfined 


aenae,  the  adl  of  Egypt  Odris  was  whatever 
acts  upon  passive  nature  for  the  good  of  man ; 
tiie  active  energy  of  life;  the  beneficent  or 
generative  infiuence  of  the  elements  wherever 
exhibited.  Hence  he  was  at  times,  in  a  sense 
of  fecundation,  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile,  as 
both  made  Egypt  fruitfoL    And,  as  the  active 

S>wer  in  nature  is  exercised  intermittentiy, 
sins  is  continually  overcome  l^  Typhon,  the 
disorderly,  or  evil,  irregularity,  and  anarchy, 
and  driven  out  of  existence ;  but  he  has  left  a 
power  in  Isb  that  shall  prevail  in  turn,  and 
overcome  the  conqueror,  who  triumphs  only 
for  a  time. 

OSKALOOSA,  the  capital  of  Mahaska  co.. 
Iowa,  situated  between  the  Des  Moines  and 
Skunk  rivers,  about  6  m.  fk'om  the  former,  and 
68  m.  S.  W.  from  iowa  City;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,475.  It  was  laid  out  in  1844,  and  is  in  tiie 
midst  of  a  healthfbl  and  fertile  country,  abound^ 
ing  in  fine  timber.  It  contains  2  steam  mills, 
a  state  normal  school,  and  several  ohurchee.  . 

OSMAN.    See  Othhak. 

OSMIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1808  by 
Tennant,  and  named  in  reference  to  the  acrid 
odor  of  its  oxide  from  the  Greek  oafu;,  smell. 
Its  symbol  is  Os ;  chemical  equivalent  90.41 ; 
q>ecific  gravity  10.  It  is  obtidned  in  thin  flex^ 
ible  plates,  of  bluish  gray  color,  which  may  be 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  fhnn  the  niUive 
alloys  of  osmium  and  iridium  that  constitute 
the  mineral  species  iridosmine,  and  are  found 
with  platinum.  Various  processes  are  describ- 
ed in  chemical  books  for  separatin|^  it,  by  one 
of  which  by  the  treatment  of  osmic  acid  it  is 
obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form.  In  tiiis  con* 
dition  it  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  open 
air,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  add 
or  aqua  regia,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
osmio  acid  (Os  O4).  After  ignition  it  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  acid,  and  is  neither  volatile 
nor  fusible.  Four  other  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen are  described.  The  metal  presents  more 
analogy  with  arsenic  and  antimony  than  with 
the  noble  m^als;  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  arts. 

OSNABBUOE!  (in  English  generally  Osna- 
BUBo),  a  S.  W.  Zonoe^rMtM  or  province  of  Hano- 
ver, divided  into  the  principality  of  OsnabrQok, 
the  lower  oountv  of  Lingen,  the  circles  of  Mep* 
pen  and  Emsbnhren,  and  the  county  of  Bent* 
heim ;  area,  2,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 258,707, 
of  whom  about  144,000  were  Roman  Catholics* 
The  country  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the 
plain  of  N.  Germany,  and  is  hilly  only  in  the 
S.  portion.    In  the  level  countiy  the  soil  ia 

generally  sandy.  The  principal  products  are 
emp,  fiax,  and  live  stock,  especially  swine; 
The  manufactures  are  principally  woollen  stocks 
ings  and  linen. — Osnabrtlok  until  1802  was  a 
biMioprio,  having  been  founded  by  Oharle* 
magna.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  alter- 
nately governed  by  a  Roman  OathoUc  and  a 
Protestant  bishop.  The  last  bi^op,  Frederio 
of  York,  ceded  the  countrv  to  Hanover.  It  af- 
terward became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westt 
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pihalift,  then  of  the  French  empSre^  and  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  reverted  to  Hanover.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Saxon  descent.  The  present 
diocese  of  Osnabrttck  embraces  the  entire  prov- 
ince and  East  Friesland,  and  is  subject  to  the 
Inshop  of  Ddesbeim. — OsnabbOok,  the  CM^ital, 
is  sitnated  in  a  wide  valley  on  the  river  Hase; 
pop.  about  14,000.  The  most  noteworthy  pnb- 
tio  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Byzantine 
building  of  the  12th  century,  the  churches  of 
8t.  Mary,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  John,  the 
palace  built  in  1668,  and  the  town  hall,  in 
which  the  concluding  conferences  on  the  peace 
of  Westphidia  took  place  in  1648.  The  manu- 
flEustures,  which  are  unportant,  consist  of  wool- 
lens, leather,  linens,  and  above  all,  tobacco  and 
cigars. 

OSORIO.  HiXBONYMO,  a  Portugese  author, 
born  in  lisbon  in  1506,  died  in  1580.  He  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, studying  languages  at  Salamanca,  phi- 
losophy at  Paris,  and  theoloffy  at  Bologna.  He 
cnose  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Evora,  and  ultimately  bishop  of  Sylves.  At 
the  reauest  of  Cardinal  Henry  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Einff  EmanueL  He  also 
wrote  a  work  called  De  Woria  Libri  F.,  which, 
on  account  of  its  elegant  and  pure  Latinity, 
D'Alembert  affirmed  to  be  a  production  of  Q- 
cero^s ;  and  he  was  often  styled  the  Cicero  of 
Portugal;  but  Lord  Bacon  says  '^his  vein  was 
weak  and  material."  A  complete  collection  of 
his  works  in  4  vols,  was  published  in  Rome  in 
16d2.  His  more  popular  writings  have  been 
translated  into  English,  French,  ami  Portuguese. 

OSPREY.    See  Fish  Hawk. 

OSSIAN,  a  traditionary  Scottish  hero  and 
bard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  2d  or  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
whose  compositions  in  the  Celtic  language  were 
for  many  ages  preserved  among  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  peasantry.  He  is  said  to  have  sur- 
vived his  race,  and  like  Homer  to  have  died 
blind.  His  father  ilngal  was  one  of  the  most 
fkmous  of  the  Celtic  legendary  heroes;  but 
both  father  and  son  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  mythical  personages,  although  a  temporary 
importance  was  given  to  the  former  in  the  last 
century  by  the  publication  of  Macpherson's 
alleged  translations  ft*om  .^*  Fingal,"  "  Temora," 
and  other  poems  by  Ossian.  (See  Maophsbsok, 
Jambs.) 

OSSIFICATION     See  Bohk,  and  Oabti- 

LAOB. 

OSSOU,  Maboabbt  FiTLLBB,  an  American 
anthoress,  born  in  that  part  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  which  is  called  Cambridgeport,  May  28, 
1810,  died  by  shipwreck  on  Fire  island  beach, 
off  the  shore  of  Lon^  island,  July  16, 1850. 
She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller,  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  who  was  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  1817  to  1825.  He 
conducted  the  early  education  of  his  daugh- 
ter hunselfl  Under  his  tuition  she  was  sub- 
|eoted  to  a  severe  discipline,  which  made  her 


**a  yontfaftil  prodigy  by  day,  and  by  oli^  a 
victim  of  spectral  iUoinons,  nightmare,  ant 
somnambulism.*'  At  6  years  of  age  abe  read 
Latin ;  at  8  she  began  to  pore  over  Shakeqiean^ 
Cervantes,  and  Moli^re ;  and  her  lonei  j  stn&i 
had  induced  a  habit  of  melancholy  and  reeerre 
before  she  was  sent  away  to  echoed  at  Grotoa, 
Hass.  There  she  was  remarkable  for  b^  ca- 
pacity and  freaks  of  passion,  and  for  eecentrio- 
ties  which,  as  she  records,  received  a  aalntaiy 
chastisement  from  her  scboolmatea.  Whik  a 
school  girl,  "she  was  considered,^  aays WIBIsa 
Henry  Channing,  "  a  prodigy  of  talent  and  mtr 
complishment;  but  a  aad  feeling  prevailed  that 
she  had  been  overtasked  by  ber  father,  wki 
wished  to  train  her  like  a  boy,  and  that  ite 
was  paying  the  penalty  for  UBdue  applioatiflB 
in  nearsightedness,  awkward  manners,  extrav- 
agant tendencies  of  thought,  and  a  pedantia 
style  of  talk."  She  returned  home  from  achool 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  began  an  extended  cobisi 
of  self-culture.  Among  the  aotbora  whom  sbe 
read  within  a  few  years  were  Ariostov  BcA- 
vetius,  Sismondi,  Sir  Thomaa  Brown,  lime,  dt 
StaSl,  Bacon,  Epictetus,  Racine,  Locke,  Byroa, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Rouseean,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Conversation  was  already  ber  most  de- 
cided gift,  and  she  attracted  a  circle  of  compei- 
ions,  who  were  wont  to  meet  at  their  awccil 
residences  for  the  discussion  of  opinions  mk 
sentiments.  *'0h,  for  my  dear  cm  Greeks,** 
she  wrotcs  ^'  who  talked  of  every  thing — not  to 
shine  as  in  the  Parisian  aaloons,  bnt  to  letn, 
to  teach,  to  vent  the  heart,  to  clear  the  miadr 
She  began  to  study  German  in  1832,  uid  with- 
in a  year  had  read  the  principal  works  of 
€k>ethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Komer,  and  Kovilia 
Her  Journals  and  letters  soon  after  meatioa 
Lessing,  Plato,  Tennemann,  Ugo  Foecc^  t^ 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli^^on,  as  cm- 
gaging  her  attention;  and  she  alaoprc^ectid 
tiie  composition  of  several  dramas.  The  £yi4| 
removed  to  Groton  in  1888 ;  ber  fittber  iM 
two  years  afterward,  leaving  little  property; 
and  she  renounced  a  plan  of  accooopaByB^ 
Harriet  JIartineau  on  her  return  to  ^&^><«*^, 
to  teach  Latin  and  the  modem  lanjpiiini  ia 
Boston  to  private  classes  and  in  Mr.  Akotta 
achool.  In  1887  she  accepted  a  VHyr%  fiteil 
offer  aa  prindpal  of  a  sdiool  in  ProvideBee,  re- 
luctantly givmg  up  a  prefect  of  preparing  the 
life  of  Goethe  for  Ripley'a  ''  l^>e(^mena  of  For- 
eign literature.''  Emerson,  with  wh<na  dbe 
had  now  become  acquainted,  tbooi^t  '*tb«t 
was  something  a  little  pagan  aboat  ber.^  He 
thus  describes  her  person^  appearance  at  Htm 
period:  ^^She  was  rather  under  tbe  middb 
height;  her  complexion  was  fair,  wiUi  stroig 
£Edr  hair.  She  was  then,  as  always,  careildly 
and  becomin^y  dressed,  and  of  lady-like  w^ 
possession*  For  the  rest,  her  appearance  bai 
nothing  prepossessing.  Her  extreme  plaianefl^ 
a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  shutting  her 
eyelids,  the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice,  aD  repdled; 
and  I  said  to  myself:  We  shall  never  get  far. 
It  is  to  be  aaid,  that  Haxgaret  made  a  daagree- 
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Me  tint  knpresdott  on  most  persons,  Inelti^g 
those  who  became  afterward  her  best  friends, 
to  sneh  an  extreme  that  thejr  did  not  wish  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  This  was  part- 
Ij  Uie  effect  of  her  manners,  which  expressed 
an  oTerweening  sense  of  power  and  sli^t  es- 
teem of  otiiers,  and  partly  the  prejndice  of  her 
£uQe.  She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for  sa- 
tire in  ad<]^ion  to  her  great  scholarship.  The 
men  thought  she  carried  too  many  gnns,  and 
the  women  did  not  like  one  who  despised 
them."  On  better  acquaintance  be  fbund  her 
more  agreeable.  "  She  was  an  actire,  inspiring 
companion  and  correspondent,  and  all  the  art, 
the  thought,  and  the  nobleness  in  New  £ng- 
luid  seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her 
and  she  to  it  She  was  eyerTwhere  a  welcome 
guest  The  houses  of  her  friends  in  town  and 
country  were  open  to  her,  and  erery  hospitable 
attention  eagerly  offered.  Her  arriyal  was  a 
holiday,  and  so  was  her  abode.  8he  stayed  a 
few  days,  often  a  week,  more  seldom  a  month, 
and  all  tasks  that  could  be  suspended  were  put 
aside  to  catch  the  favorable  hour,  in  walking, 
riding,  or  boating,  to  talk  with  this  Joyfu 
guest,  who  brought  wit,  anecdotes,  love  stories, 
trage^Kes,  oracles  with  her."  In  1889  Ifiss 
Fnller  went  to  reside  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  in  1840  became  editor 
of  the  **Dial,"  a  quarterly  journal  which  she 
coDducted  for  two  years,  aided  by  R.  W.  Em- 
erson, George  Ripley,  and  others.  For  this 
work  she  wrote  many  articles,  of  which  those 
on  Qoethe  and  Beethoven  attracted  most  at- 
tention. She  also  wrote  for  it  *^The  Great 
Lawsuit,"  an  eloquent  expression  of  discontent 
at  the  social  position  of  woman,  which  was  af- 
terward expanded  into  a  volume  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "Woman  in  the  19th  Centu- 
ry." In  1841  she  translated  and  published  the 
"Letters  of  GQnderode  and  Bettina,"  and  in 
1843  made  a  journey  to  Michigan  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  published  a  narrative  of  it  called 
^Summer  on  the  Lakes."  In  Nov.  1889,  she 
b^^  with  a  class  of  25  ladies  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  for 
conversation  on  literary  and  aa^etic  topics,  at 
which  she  was  the  principal  talker,  and  which 
oontinned  till  1844.  In  December  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, she  removed  to  New  York  and  became  an 
inmato  of  his  house  and  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Tribune,"  principally  of  reviews,  which  with 
other  articles  from  her  pen  were  subsequent- 
ly collected  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"Papers  on  Art  and  literature"  (New  York^ 
1846).  In  the  spring  of  1848  she  visited  Eu- 
rope, and  after  travelling  extensively  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arrived  at  Rome 
in  May,  1847,  where  in  December  she  was 
married  to  a  Roman  nobleman,  the  marquis 
Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli.  She  was  in  Rome 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  during  the 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1849  was,  at 
the  request  of  her  fHend  Mazzini,  appointed 
directress  of  one  of  the  hospitab  for  the  wound** 


ed.  Snbs^ently  she  wrote  a  history  of  the 
revolntbn  and  siege,  the  MS.  of  wMch  wa^ 
lost  at  the  thne  of  her  death.  ]bi  May,  1850, 
ahe  embarked  at  LeghcMn  in  the  ship  Eujsabeth 
for  New  York,  with  her  husband  and  infant 
•on,  both  of  whom  ]^rished  with  her  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  its  in- 
tended port— 8ee  "Memomi  of  Mnrgaret  Ful- 
ler Ossoli,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H.  Ohan- 
ning,  and  J.  F.  Clarke  (Boston,  1862). 

OSSUSA,  Pxdbo  Tbixbz  t  Gibok,  duke  of, 
a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  YaUa^ 
dolid  in  1579,  died  in  1624.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  early 
^introduced  to  the  courts  where  his  satirical  dia* 
position  brought  upon  him  the  dis^easure  of 
Philip  IL  He  first  retired  to  Saragossa,  where 
he  aided  in  the  escape  of  Antonio  Perez,  the 
disgraced  se^etary  odf  the  king,  then  went  to 
France  and  afterward  to  Portugal,  and  did  not 
return  home  until  after  Philip's  death.  For 
his  freedom  of  speech  he  was  again  exiled,  and 
repaired  to  Flanders,  where  he  fought  at  the 
head  of  a  regim^it  which  he  had  raised  at  his 
own  expense.  Through  the  influence  o!  the 
duke  of  Lerma  he  was  recalled  in  1607.  He 
advised  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  the 
truce  of  1609  with  the  Dutch,  and  rtrenuously 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  from 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  tiiis  and  some  jest« 
inff  remarks  about  a  miracle,  he  was  accused  of 
infidelity  and  tried  before  the  inquisition,. but 
was  acquitted,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  vice« 
roy  of  Sicily.  In  1616  he  was  sent  to  Napk^ 
in  the  same  capadty.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
his  exertions  were  directed  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  country,  which  rendered  him 
extremely  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  but  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  while  his  reftaaal  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition within  the  limits  of  his  government  drew 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  <&rgy.  Conscious 
perhaps  that  this  powerful  oppontion  must  soon 
ruin  mm  at  court,  he  indul^d  in  wild  and  am-> 
bitious  schemes,  which,  it  is  suspected,  tended 
to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sover* 
eignty  in  southern  Italy.  To  this  end,  and  in 
oraer  to  mislead  the  Spanish  government,  bo 
concocted  the  celebrated  conspiracy  againsl 
Venice,  the  anparent  aim  6f  which  was  the 
subjection  of  that  republic  to  Spain,  but  which 
was  in  reality  only  the  first  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  kingdom  for  himself.  As  no  fbr-> 
mal  charse  could  be  broi^ht  against  him,  he 
was  merely  recalled,  and  his  return  to  Madrid 
in  1620  was  almost  a  triumph.  But  on  the  ao* 
cession  of  Philip  lY*  he  was  arrested  and  sub* 
jected  to  a  rigorous  inquest  which  lasted  8 
years.  The  reralts  of  Ms  trial  were  kept  se^ 
cret  Ossufia,  however,  being  pobably  afraid 
of  its  oonsequences,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison,  which,  it  is  reported,  was  secretly 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  in  the  castle  of 
Almaoeda,  where  he  was  confined.  His  son 
Juan  inherited  his  titto  and  estate,  and  became 
viceroy  of  Palermo.  • 
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08TADE»  Adbiak  yak,  a  Dntoh  painter, 
bom  in  LUbeok  in  1610,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1685.  He  studied  at  Haarlem  under  Frank 
HaJa,  and  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Rembrandt.  Ostade's  pictures  generally  repre- 
sent the  interiors  of  ale  houses,  farm  booses,  or 
kitchens,  with  Dutch  boors  carousing,  and  rural 
fairs  or  sports,  in  which  the  Tulgarit j  and  gro- 
tesqueness.of  the  subject  are  redeemed  by  the 
manner  of  its  treatment.  When, .  in  1662,  a 
French  army  approached  Haarlem,  he  became 
alarmed  and  sold  his  pictures  with  a  view  of 
returning  to  Germany.  Stopping  on  his  way 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  persuaded  to  change  his 
resolution  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
pictures,  which  are  generally  of  cabinet  size, 
are  now  comparatively  scarce,  and  the  best 
have  increased  in  value  six  or  seven  fold  within 
the  last  50  years,  those  selling  for  £200  or  £800 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  now  bring- 
ing upward  of  £1,400.  Ostade  also  produced 
a  number  of  etchings  irom  his  own  designs.-— 
Isaac  yak,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Ltlbeck  in  1617,  died  about  1664. .  He  received 
his  first  instmotions  fix>m  his  brother,  in  whose 
style  his  earliest  pictures  are  painted,  although 
much  inferior  in  color  and  execution.  BubM* 
quently  he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  an  oriffinal  master, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Waa^en,  "by  no  means 
inferior  to  his  brother.^'  Hn  subjects  comprise 
travellers  halting  at  inns,  views  of  Dutch  vil- 
lages, winter  pieces,  and  frozen  canals  covered 
with  skaters.  His  pictures  are  not  numerousi 
but  those  executed  in  his  last  manner  have  in- 
creased in  value  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Some 
of  his  iSneet  vrorka  are  contained  in  the  collect 
tions  of  Great  Britain. 

OSTEN-SAOEEN,  Dmrbz,  count  o^  a  Rus- 
sian general,  bom  in  1790.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1806,  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tles of  E^au  and  Fnedland  in  1807,  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  1812-'14,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  and  made  commandant  of 
a  brigade  of  hulans  in  1826,  and,  accompanying 
Gen.  Paskevitch  to  the  Caucasus  as  chief  of 
the  staff,  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Akhalkalaki 
and  Ejirs,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russian  araiy  at  the  battle  of  the  Aras.  Sent 
afterward  into  Pohmd^  he  relieved  Diebitsch, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  insurgents,  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Ostrolenka  in  May, 
1831,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw 
in  September.  In  1848  he  was  made  gen^^ 
of  cavalry,  and  in  1850  received  the  conunand 
of  a  corps  of  in&ntry.  He  was  military  com- 
mander of  Odessa  when  that  city  was  bom- 
barded by  the  allies  in  April  and  May,  1854,  re- 
ceived firom  the  czar  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  este^n  for  his  defence  on  that  occasion,  and 
being  subsequently  sent  to  the  Crimea  was 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  S.  part  of  Se- 
bastopol  during  the  siege.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  imperial  coundl,  and  holds  the  rank  of 
tide-de-camp  generaL 


06TEHD,  a  seaport  town  of  Bdi^  ill  Al 
province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Korth  ml 
88  m.  W.  from  Brussels,  in  Istsr  14'  N^W 
2*'  56'  K ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  fitands  i^ 
low  ground  nearly  surrounded  by  wat»,  m  k 
well  built  and  dean.  The  digw^  a  sea  wall  40 
feet  high,  extends  between  the  aei  md  thet«fn 
for  about  i  m.  The-  town  is  oonoeeted  bjtt- 
nals  with  the  central  parts  of  B^gimn,  hj  rd- 
ways  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  bj  etcn 
packets  and  submarine  telegraph  wUh  £o|M 
being  the  principal  Isnding  place  for  trafeHaa 
from  England  to  Germany.  The  harbor  ii 
large,  but  access  is  diflScult  on  aeeoont  of  tk 
bar.    The  town  has  a  citadel  and  walk  witki 

eThe  cathedral  and  8  diiircbea  tod  i 
sea  bathing  estaUishment  are  theismcqiil 
buildings. — Ostend  was  destroyed  bj  tne  sea  k 
1884,  and  for  some  time  afterward  the  ymd 
place  was  only  a  fishing  village.  It  wag  ca- 
dosed  with  walls  bv  Philip  the  Good  of  Bv- 
ffundy,  and  fortified  in  1588  by  the  priste  tf 
Orange.  The  Spaniards  took  it  from  the  Datflh, 
after  a  mese  of  8  years,  in  1604;  inthewfif 
the  Spanidi  succesdon  the  allies  oq^tareditia 
1706 ;  and  in  1716  it  was  ceded  br  BeQadto 
Charles  YL  of  Austria.  It  was  taken  ia  \16 
by  the  French,  and  restored  in  1748 ;  and  igsa 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794  and  held  m&^ 
peace  of  1814,  the  English  having  made  a  id- 
succ^sful  attempt  to  capture  it  in  179&  Mm 
Buchanan,  Mason,  and  8oul6,  three  AmcrieM 
envoys  in  Europe,  met  in  Ostend  in  Oct  18H 
to  ddiberate  on  the  aoquintion  of  Cuba  by  tk 
United  States. 

OSTEOLOGY.    See  Aitatomt,  and  Boia. 

OSTERWALD,  Jrak  FniDiMO,  aSwiisPn^ 
Mant  dergyman,  bom  in  NeofchAtd,  Kor.S^ 
1668,  died  ^ere,  April  14^  1747.  Onthe«»- 
pletion  of  his  studies  he  was  af^Knnted  pi^ 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  Neufchitd,  w 
office  he  held  during  the  rest  of  his  Ii£a.  Ht 
publbhed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  FnmI) 
with  explanatory  heads  to  the  bodts  and  ^ 
ten;  AirSge  de  Vhi^wn  is  laBibU;  TrvH 
de$  muref  de  tormption  parmi  la  Ckn^i 
TraiU  etmtre  Vimpureti ;  a  catediian  stiDpj 
ular  among  French  Protestants;  EAim  (*•► 
tima^^Lfi.  .OsterwaM,  J.  A.Turretinof6«^ 
va,  and  Saninel  Werenfek  of  Bssd,  wcreoW 
the  "triumvirate  of  Swiss  divmea,'*  on  acccw 
of  their  eflforts  toward  the  revival  of  religi«  ■ 
Switzerland. 

OSTIA,  a  city  of  Latium,  «tnated  it  w 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank  «w 
southern  arm  <rf  that  river,  16  m.  ^Jf* 
by  the  Via  Ostiensis.  It  was  foonded  1^ 
eus  Mareius,  who  esUblisbed  there  sal^ J^ 
by  which  the  district  around  was  «W^^ 
evidently  grew  with  the  growth  of  BjojJ^ 
though  not  mentioned  agam  until  the  3d  P^ 
war,  it  had  become  then  a  port  and  nafal  lo- 
tion of  great  importance,  and  of  soch  ntal  «fr 
sequence  in  its  relation  to  R<mie,  Aat  it  ▼»<*■ 
of  the  two  colonies  allowed  in  207  B.  C^  «' 
emption  from  military  service.  During  the o« 
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war  between  StIIb  and  ICarins,  it  wat  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  latter  in  87  B.  0. ;  bat 
recovering  fh>m  this  attack,  it  so  increased  in 
importance  that  it  became  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  4  qnsBstors  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
qucntor  Oitientu.  Bnt  tiie  depodtion  eon«' 
1  tanUy  made  bv  the  Tiber  gradnaUj  filled  np 
its  port,  and  the  difficolty  of  famishing  the 
city  with  grain  finally  induced  tiie  emperor 
Olaudios  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  2  m.  W.  of  Ostia. 
This  new  basin  was  called  Portos  Aagnsti,  and 
was  enlarged  by  Trafan,  who  added  an  inner 
bann,  called  from  hun  FOrtas  Tnjani.  The 
city  of  Portos,  which  sprang  ap  about  the  new 
harbor,  did  not  however  cause  the  decline  <^ 
Ostia,  which  was  improved  and  adorned  by 
succeeding  emperors,  particularly  Hadrian  and 
Septimins  Severus.  but,  unprotected  by  walls, 
its  defenceless  condition  hastened  its  decay 
daring  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  so  that  in 
A.  D.  827  it  is  described  as  bemg  entirely  in 
ruins.  After  the  decline  of  Portus,  the  mod- 
em Ostia,  about  hidf  a  mile  from  die  site  of 
the  ancient,  rose  into  some  importance,  and 
became  the  binding  place  for  travellers.  This 
is  now  a  miserable  town  possessing  a  small 
cathedral,  a  bishop^s  palace,  and  a  few  dwellings, 
and  inhabited  by  about  200  persons,  chiefiy  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  rains 
^  the  ancient  city  are  extensive,  but  so  dilapi* 
dated  as  to  be  uninteresting^.  Although  origi-> 
nally  founded  on  the  sea,  it  is  now  8  m.  distant^ 
the  intervening  hmd  having  been  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Tiber. 

OSTRAOION.    Bee  Tbunt  Pibh. 

OSTRACISM  (Gr.  wrrpoKw,  a  tileor  shellV  an 
Athenian  custonL  employed  in  banishing  from 
the  state  for  a  limited  penod  any  person  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  republic  The  institution  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Olisthines 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisbtratidn.  Aris- 
totle gives  this  explanation  of  its  object :  ^  Dem-* 
ocratMal  states  used  to  ostracize,  and  remove 
fix>m  the  city  fbr  a  definite  time,  those  who 
appeared  to  be  preeminent  above  their  fellow 
citizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  number 
of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  infiu- 
ence.^'  Plutarch  calls  it  a  good-natured  way  of 
allaying  envy  by  the  humiliation  of  superior  dig> 
hity  and  power ;  and  ostracism  is  ably  defend^ 
by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  •*  History  of  Greece,"  who 
regards  it  as  a  wise  measure  devised  by  Olis* 
tiienes  for  removing  quietly  fh>m  the  state  a 
powerful  party  leader,  before  he  could  carry 
ont  any  plot  against  the  government.  At  first 
the  banishment  was  for  10  years,  bat  it  was 
afterward  reduced  to  5.  It  involved  no  dis- 
honor, nor  any  loss  of  property.  The  senate 
and  public  assembly  determined  whether  ostra- 
cism was  advisable;  a  day  was  then  appointed, 
and  a  space  in  the  agora  enclosed,  baring  10 
entrances  for  the  10  tribes,  through  which  the 
citizens  passed,  each  depositing  in  a  prepared 
receptacle  an  oyster  shell  or  potsherd  (whence 
Ihe  costom  was  sometimes  called  the  ^ear^en«> 


ware  sconrge**)t  inscribed  with  the  name  of  th4 
person  whom  he  wished  banished.  The  arohoae 
counted  the  votes,  and  if  there  were  8,000  votea 
against  anv  one  person,  that  person  withdrew 
firom  the  city  wioiin  10  days ;  otherwise  he  re^ 
mained.  Among  the  distinguished  men  against 
whom  this  sentence  was  pronounced  were  Aria* 
tides,  Themi8tocle8,0inion,  and  Alcibiades.  T^ 
last  occasion  on  which  it  was  employed  was 
about  416  B.  0.  It  existed  in  several  other 
states,  as  Araos,  Miletus,  and  Megara. 

OSTBIOH;  the  type  of  a  group  of  terrestrial 
rasorial  birds^  with  the  cassowary,  emu,  kiwi^ 
kiwi  (apteryx),  dinorais  and  its  eaDkinct  conge* 
ners,  constituljng  the  £ftmily  9traiki&nidtB^  aQ 
which,  excepting  the  ostrich,  have  been  pre- 
▼ioualy  desoribea.-  The  fsmily  is  readily  dis» 
tinguished  by  the  massive  body,  elongated 
robust  tarsi,  and  rudimentary  wings.  The 
genus  itruthio  (linn.)  has  a  broad  and  de- 
pressed biU,  with  flattened  culmen  and  strong 
rounded  tip,  tiie  upper  mandible  ovwlapping 
the  under ;  the  oval  nostrils  are  in  a  hrotd^ 
membranous  groove,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bill ;  the  wings  are  short  and  imperfoct,  widi 
long,  bending,  and  soft  plumes;  the  tiul  mod* 
erale,  composed  of  curved  pendent  feathers) 
tarsi  very  long  and  robust,  covered  with  hex- 
agonal scales,  transverse  in  front  near  the  toes; 
toes  2,  short  and  strong,  connected  at  the  base 
by  membrane,  the  outer  diort  and  much  pad- 
ded, and  the  o^r  larger,  with  a  stout,  broad^ 
flat  nail.  The  only  species  is  the  African  os- 
trich (S,  eamdut,  IJnn.),  the  largest  of  present 
birds,  and  excelled  in  former  gedogical  epochs 
only  by  some  species  of  dinomU  and  patapte* 
ryx;  it  stands  7  or  8  Ibet  high,  and  weighs  from 
SOtolOOlba.  The  skeleton  is  much  as  in  other 
birds,  except  that  the  bones  of  the  wings  are 
rudimentary,  the  stemnm  flat  and  without  keel, 
the  pubic  arch  united  in  front,  and  tiie  bonea 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  air  cells.  The  males 
are  of  a  more  or  less  black  color,  except  the 
loose  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
white;  the  female  is  dark  brownirii  gray,  as 
also  are  the  half-grown  males.  The  head  and 
neck  are  nearly  naked,  and  the  plumage  gener- 
ally is  very  loose,  admirably  suited  iot  the  cli- 
mate, protecting  from  the  sun*s  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  perfect  ventilation:  the 

auills  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  remarkable  for 
tie  length  of  the  barlM,  which,  though  having 
barbules,  remain  separate  fh>m  each  other ;  it 
ifl  fbr  these  long  white  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  that  the  ostridi  is  hunted,  the  best  be^ 
ing  considered  those  taken  from  the  males  and 
from  the  living  l>ird ;  some  of  the  plumage  is 
•0  coarse  as  to  resemble  hair,  and  the  wings 
have  2  plumeless  shafts  like  porcupines'  quilb. 
The  best  ostrich  feathers  come  from  the  Le* 
▼ant,  and  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Africa; 
$8,000  to  $10,000  worth  have  been  imported  in 
a  vear  into  Marseilles  from  Alexandria  alone ; 
when  these  feathers  were  in  fashion,  £5  or  £0 
a  pound  was  paid  in  Grahamsiown,  8.  Africa, 
and  much  higher  in  Surope,  but  tlie  prices 
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hare  sinee  ftiflen ;  from  ^5  to  90  good-aiflei 
^1111168  should  weigh  a  pound.    Osmehes  in« 
flabit  the  diy  sandy  plains  of  Africa  from  the 
Barbaiy  states  and  Egypt  to  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope;  the  hearing  and  sight  are  very  acute, 
And  the  length  of  the  neok  and  high  position 
of  the  eye  enable  them  to  lode  over  the  taU 
herbage  and  perceive  any  ^proadung  olueot 
at  a  great  distance;  generally  seen  feemng 
alone  in  some  open  spot,  they  sometimes  col- 
lect in  small  flocks  where  their  food  ia  abun- 
dant; ther  are  very  shy,  and  when  alarmed 
escape  either  by  a  quick  stately  mAk  or  rapid 
nm  with  the  assistance  of  the  wing&    When 
feeding  the  stride  is  from  20  to  22  indies,  when 
walking  but  not  feeding  26  inches,  and  when 
terrified  from  Hi  to  14  feet ;  taking  12  fidet  as 
the  average  stride,  they  would  accomplish  about 
20  miles  an  hour,  tasking  severely  the  speed 
and  endurance  of  the  fleetest  horse ;  when  at 
ftill  speed,  Livingstone  says  yon  can  no  more  see 
tiieir  legs  than  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ihg  carriage  wheel ;  when  they  b^in  to  nm 
all  other  game  in  eight  follows  the  example ; 
they  never  swerve  from  the  line  oi  direction 
flrst  adopted.    Ostriches  are  sometimes  run 
down  by  fleet  horses  frequently  ohaaffed,  but 
are  generally  killed  by  artifice,  one  of  the  most 
Buocessfdl  modes  being  that  practised  by  the 
Bushmen,  of  clothing  themselves  in  one  of  their 
lAins,  and  under  cover  of  this  getting  near 
enough  the  stupid  creatures  to  kill  them  with 
a  pokoned  arrow.    When  hotly  pursued  they 
eometimes  turn  upon  their  enemies,  giving  se- 
vere wounds  with  their  feet.    Their  food  Con- 
sists of  fruits,  grain,  leguminous  vegetables, 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  msects  and  snails,  and 
such  otiier  food  as  can  be  picked  up,  in  secur- 
ing which  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones  is 
swallowed ;  the  crop  is  enormous,  and  the  gi^ 
zard  very  powerful ;  in  confinement  particu- 
larly, it  is  fond  of  swallowing  all  Idnds  of  in- 
digestible substances,  some  of  which  may  be 
taken  to  aid  in  digestion,  but  most  from  mere 
stupid  voracity.    It  is  timid  and  inoffeBBivej 
and  its  voice  is  said  to  resemble  the  roar  of  a 
lion ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  but  of  little  use  when 
domesticated,  though  some  have  been  trained 
like  beasts  of  burden,  their  strength  being  so 
great  that  a  large  bird  can  carry  a  coui^  of 
negroes  on  its  back.    They  are  generally  said 
to  be  polygamous,  though  Livingstone  says 
not ;  they  beg^  to  lay  eggs  before  a  spot  has 
been  fixed  upon  for  a  nest,  and  these  solitary 
eggs  are  often  found  lying  forsaken  all  over  a 
district;  the  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  in  tbe 
sand,  fh)m  8  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  shal- 
low border ;  in  this  are  laid  by  a  single  bird  or 
many  in  company  from  12  to  60  or  60  eggs, 
which  are  incubated  at  night  and  left  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day ;  outside  the 
nest  are  scattered  several  em,  which  the  Hot- 
tentots say  are  for  the  first  food  of  the  young ; 
the  males  asdst  in  incubation,  and  in  taking 
aare  of  the  young  till  they  can  provide  for 
themselves;  when  the  young  attain  the  size  <tf 


a  CDmsMm  ft>wl  they  run  wi&  gnat  feii. 
The  capacity  of  an  ostrich  egg  is  equal  tothl 
oi  24  h«ns*  eggs,  and  a  tanf^  one  will  wei^l 
or  8  lbs. ;  the  eggs  have  a  atroDg  disagneibia 
flavor,  relished  however  by  tbe  Keen  ippedli 
of  the  Bushmen,  who  not  only  devoor  tbe  cos- 
tents  but  use  the  shells  as  water  reaels;  »tin 
eggs  are  often  suspended  as  ornaments  in  Ib^ 
sulman  and  even  in  Ohristian  chu^ei  intbe 
East.  A  Hottentot  will  devour  at  a  meil  a 
whole  ostrich's  egg,  cooked  in  a  primidrewaj 
handed  down  from  remote  generationa;  h> 
ehell  C*  Travels  in  Africa'^  eajs  that  tbey  niki 
a  small  hole  in  one  end,  throngli  wlueh  bj 
twirling  a  forked  twig  Uiey  tboron^y  nix  tb 
white  and  ydk,  and  then  cook  the  eig  in  &» 
shell  over  the  fire — an  expeditions,  elein,  ad 
simple  way,  requiring^  says  he,  ^*  neither  pot 
nor  water,  the  shell  answering  pafectjy  tU 
purpose  of  the  first,  and  the  liquid  nature  of  iti 
oontents  that  of  the  oth^.*^  The  fleab  of  tb 
young  Mrd  is  said  to  be  palatahle,  being  wUti 
and  coarse,  somewhat  resembling  tlu^  of  i 
tough  tmrkey;  old  birds  are  sptte  be  \M 
with  fkt,  aa  much  as  20  lbs.  beine  aometma 
found  in  a  single  one,  which  is  used  in  wt^ 
and  as  an  external  application  in  riienmatiaL 
Ostriches  were  well  known  in  ancient  tioM^ 
and  their  brains  used  to  be  serred  aa&od  ca 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious  Romans^  ^an 
frequency  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  a  po^ 
cal  description  of  them  is  given  in  Job  mix. 
18-18.— In  the  g^ras  rkea  (MdbrX  theMS^ 
or  Ameriean  ostrich,  the  bill  ia  le»  tla^ 
and  more  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  vingi  an 
short  and  imperilect,  with  long  soft  femn; 
the  tail  not  apparent ;  toes  8,  the  inaet  tbi 
shortest.  The  best  known  species  (i2L  Jwn- 
MJM,  Lath.)  is  about  half  the  size  of  ^^ 
can  ostrich,  of  a  uniform  grayish  ikiy  brovnlB 
on  the  back ;  the  head  is  covered  with  featboii 
and  the  long  plumage  of  the  wings  and  nasfB 
used  only  for  making  feather  bruahei.  It  at 
ahy,  solitary,  and  very  fleet  bird,  yet  eanl/^ 
tared  on  horseback  by  the  lasso,  or  by  tr^ 
it  up  by  throwing  at  the  legs  two  ballaor  tf«a 
connected  by  a  thcmg;  it  runs  gaieraDj^u' 
the  whid,  uttng  the  wings  to  aasigtita  w; 
it  can  cross  rivers,  swimming  with  tbebo^ 
very  deep.  The  food  consists  of  root%  gn«% 
and  sometimes  moUusks  and  fish.  The  noU 
a  shaUow  exeavation,  in  whidi  several  fcaw» 
d^>08it  each  from  14  to  20  egp;  ^V9 
are  laid  scattered  over  the  plam,  vbico  m 
male  rolls  together  with  his  bill,  l^^^f^^^^ 

Jroung  and  bravely  defending  them;  it  ^^^ 
y  polygamous.  The  second  species  (^^ 
ioini,  Gould)  is  smaller,  of  a  wood-browa  aj 
with  the  tips  of  the  fieathers  whitish;  iti  W* 
are  the  same. 
OSTROGOTHS.    SeeOoms.  , .-, 

OSWEGO,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  boandrf^ 
W.  by  Lake  Ontario,  intersected  bj  Os^ 
river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  streaaMBf 
ing  into  the  lake;  area,  1,088  sq.m.;  ^^ 
IW^,  69,898.    IthaaalevelorundaiatiQg^ 
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U^i  and  the  MoL  though  generaUjr  fertile,  ^n^ 
lies  ffreatlj  m  different  parti,  Theprodootiont 
in  1§55  were  508,812  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
685,432  of  oats,  891,912  of  potatoes,  56,896  of 
wheat,  58,188  tons  of  hay,  79,446  lbs.  of  wool, 
^086,174  of  batter,  and  975,461  of  cheese. 
There  were  9  iron  furnaces,  6  woollen,  doth, 
and  yam  factories,  42  grist  mills,  218  saw  millSi 
88  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  84  churches, 
and  27,249  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Oswego  ana  Syracuse  and  the  Watertown 
ahd  Rome  railroads  traverse  the  county.  Oapi^ 
tala,  Oswego  and  Pulaski. 

OSTV^GO,  a  ci^,  port  of  entry,  and  semi^ 
capital  of  Oswego  co.,  K.  T.,  on  Lake  Onta- 
riov  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  by  which 
it  Is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  pop. 
in  1860, 18,000.  The  river  is  orossed  by  two 
bridges,  the  lower  one  an  iron  bridge  with  a 
draw  £6r  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  city  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  in  width 
croflsins  at  right  angles.  Among  the  principal 
public  ouildi^  are  a  fine  edifice  erected  by  the 
U.  S.  government  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  which 
contains  the  custom  house,  post  office,  and  U.  S. 
court  room ;  a  court  house,  cit^  hall,  gaol,  or« 
phan  asylum,  city  hospital,  and  city  library.  It 
contains  18  churches,  viz. :  1  African  Method- 
ist, 2  Baptist,  1  Congregational.  1  Lutheran: 
(Qerman),  2  Methodist  Episcopai,  1  Presbyte- 
rian, 2  Protestant  Episcopal,  2  Koman  Catholic, 
and  1  ITniversalbt.  There  are  2  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspimers  published,  and  liberal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  public  schools.  Situated  at 
the  foot  of  lake  navk^ion,  and  having  one  of 
Uie  best  harbors  on  Dike  Ontario,  its  commer- 
oifll  facilities  are  very  great,  and  its  trade  and 
wealth  constantly  increasing.  It  is  connected 
by  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad  with  the 
New  York  central,  and  with  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  by  the  Syracuse  and  Bing^am- 
ton.  By  the  Oswego  cana],  88  m.  long,  it  com- 
monicates  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse;  and 
by  the  Welland  canal  of  Canada  with  all  the 
western  ports.  Large  <]uant\ties  of  western 
produce  and  a  greatportion  of  the  agricultural 
exports  of  Canada  West  pass  through  this  port 
to  the  south  and  east;  while  the  manufactures 
of  the  east  and  the  extensive  products  of  the 
Onondaga  salt  works  flow  in  a  counter  current 
to  the  west  The  foreign  commerce  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1859,  was  as  follows :  exports, 
$1,782,582;  imports,  $8,687,709;  clearances, 
1^29,  tonnage  252,112;  entrances,  1,586,  ton- 
nage 252,481 ;  aggregate  tonnage4>f  the  district, 
46,817.  Its  domestic  commerce  far  exceeds  the 
above;  the  imports  coastwise  in  1851  having 
been  to  the  value  of  $6,088,086,  the  exports 
coastwise  $11,471,071.  On  the  canal  the  total 
tonnaffe  for  1860  was  944,144  tons.  The  river 
furnishes  abundant  water  power,  and  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  is  very  important  There 
are  18  flouring  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  100 
run  of  stone,  and  a  capacity  for  grinding  and 
packing  10.000  barrels  per  day.  Of  the  mills  5 
are  on  the  harbor,  and  elevate  their  grain  from 


the  lake  vfiseek;  and  diec^a^  into  canal  boats ; 
6  grain  warehouses  on  the  harbor  devate  and 
diaoharffe  the  same  way,  and  the  other  mills 
above  elevate  and  discharge  into  canal  boats; 
On  the  harbor  the  elevating  capacity  is  87,500 
bushels  per  hour,  and  there  is  storage  for  over 
2,000,000  bushels  of  |^in.  The  Oswego  starch 
6ietory,  established  m  1848,  has  a  capital  of 
$450,000  and  employs  200  men.  It  has  a  mai» 
building  of  510  feetfront  by  250  feetdeep,  which 
uses  500,000  bushels  of  grain  and  turns  out  12,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  starch  per  annum.  There  are 
various  oUier  manufactories  in  sucoessfhl  itera- 
tion.   The  harbor  is  protected  by  Fort  Oswego* 

OTAHEITE.    See  Sooibtt  Islakdb. 

OTHMAN,  or  Osmak,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  bom  in  Surgut,  In  Bithynia, 
ia  1259,  died  in  1826.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
ihe  sen  of  Orthogrul,  the  leader  of  a  horde  of 
Turcomans  who  had  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  sultan  of  loonium.  Othman  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  command,  and  on  the  death 
of  Masud  II.,  the  last  Persian  emperor  of  the- 
Se^ookian  dynasty,  received  part  of  tiie  prov- 
ince of  Bithynia  as  his  share  in  the  division 
of  the  empire.  Immediately  afterward  he  at-- 
tacked  the  Byomtine  empire,  leading  his  forces 
in  July,  1299,  through  the  unguarded  passes  of 
Mt.  Olympus,  and  conquering  the  territory  of 
Kicaoa  except  the  capital,  wmch  did  not  yield 
until  4  years  later.  The  27  years  of  Othman's 
reign  are  taken  up  with  a  series  of  wars,  by 
means  of  which  he  slowly  enlarged  his  domin- 
ions. He  reduced  the  province  of  Marmora  ia 
1809,  subdued  the  whole  of  Bithynia  and  neigh- 
boring provinces,  and  by  Ibrti^ing  defmsible 
posts  gradually  pushed  on  his  conquests.  Sev- 
eral t^Dies  he  hi^  been  repulsed  in  attacks  upon 
Nicomedia  (Isnik)  and  Prusa  (Broussa) ;  but  the 
o^>ture  of  the  latter  place  by  his  son  Orchan, 
the  news  of  whidi  event  reached  him  on  hia 
dying  bed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  From  him  it  is  called  the  Ottomaa 
Porte;  yet  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  sul- 
tan, although  he  held  a  court  at  Cara-Hissar, 
and  money  was  coined  in  his  name.  By  tha 
Turks  his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration. 

OTHMAN  Iny  Afvak,  the  8d  oriental  ca- 
liph of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  assassinated  in 
Medina  in  655.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
fdilowers  of  the  pn^het,  accompanied  him  in 
bisflii^t  ft*om  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  became  on 
his  return  one  of  his  secretaries.  Designated 
hj  Omar  as  one  of  the  6  individuals  to  choose 
his  successor,  he  himself  was  selected,  cm  con- 
dition that  he  would  govern  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Koran,  and  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  dose  of  644.  In  645  one  of  hia 
armies  reduced  the  province  of  Hamadan,  and  in 
646  another  completed  the  sulijugatlon  of  Persia, 
while  a  third  took  the  principal  dties  of  eastern 
Africa,  after  defeating  near  Tripoli  Oregorius^ 
who  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  em* 
peror.  Incursions  were  also  made  into  Nubia, 
and  in  648  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
were  plundered,  these  being  the  first  marithna 
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fipeditiimsmidorlalDeiibxIiiaArite  Bntal* 
though  fortunate  in  war,  his  domeetio  Admini»- 
tration  became  unipolar  on  aooount  of  hk 
partiality  to  his  family  and  fayorites,  removing 
yalnable  officers  to  make  way  for  these.  He 
lost  the  silver  signet  ring  used  by  the  prophet^ 
and  considered  by  the  Moslems  as  the  palla^ 
dium  of  their  empire,  and  also  gave  offence  by 
occupying  the  pulpit  wben  in  the  mosque  at 
prayers,  instead  of  a  few  steps  lower  down,  as 
nad  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  ex- 
cept Mohmnmed.  The  discontent  broke  out 
into  an  open  insurrection,  in  which  Othman^s 
life  was  nearly  lost,  and  which  was  quieted  with 
some  difficulty  by  concessions..  But  Ayesha, 
the  widow  c^  the  prophet,  an  enemy  of  the 
caliph,  bribed  Otiiman^s  secretary  to  send  in 
his  master's  name  a  fidse  order  to  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to  put  to  death 
Mohammed,  son  of  Abubekr;  whereupon  ^e 
latter  marched  to  Medina,  entered  it  unopposed, 
and  invested  the  palace.  Deserted  by  his  sol- 
ars, Othman,  putting  the  Koran  in  li^  boson^ 
calmly  awaited  his  fate.  He  was  assassinated 
at  the  age  of  83,  or  according  to  some  of  90  or 
95.  He  was  the  first  califui  who  caused  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  transoribecL 
the  revision  being  intrusted  to  companions  of 
the  pri^het 

OTHMA29'  Ibx  Yahia.  Aloazsi,  a  Moorish 
scholar,  bom  in  Malaga,  died  in  1834.  little 
is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  mentioned  as  having 
possessed  great  and  varied  talents,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Qumita  Orammatioa, 
and  of  treatises  De  ffcsreditaUand  De  Mmmrit 
Miipanis.    He  was  made  governor  of  Malaga. 

OTHO,  Mabous  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  A.D.  82,  died  in  69.  His  &mily,  originally 
of  Ferentinum,  traced  its  origin  to  the  kings  of 
Etruria.  His  father,  Lucius  Otho,  held  many 
places  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  During  the  early  years  of  Kero^s 
reign  Marcus  Otho  was  his  intimate  associate  in 
various  excesses  and  debaucheries ;  but  Nero^s 
love  for  Poppflsa,  whom  Otho  had  seduced  from 
her  husband,  caused  a  coolness  between  them, 
and  Otho  was  virtually  banished  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Lusitania,  where  be 
remained  10  ^eairs.  He  was  afterward  active 
in  the  opposition  to  Kero,  and  aided  in  piscine 
Qalba  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  68.  As  a  reward 
fbr  this  service,  he  expected  to  be  named 
Galba's  successor,  but  the  latter  adopted  Piso 
Idcinianus.  This  disappointment,  his  jealousy 
against  Fiso,  and  his  neavy  debts,  made  him 
desperate ;  and  he  said  pnbucly  that  if  he  were 
not  emperor  soon  he  would  be  ruined.  He  ac- 
cordingly conspired  among  the  gu^s,  who 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to 
deat^  after  a  reign  o(  7  months.  But  a  few 
days  before  this  event  the  l^ons  ih  Germany 
had  proclaimed  their  general  V  itellius  emneror, 
and  Otho  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  tnrone 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  oppose  this  new 
dfdmant.  After  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  to  Vi- 
lellius  to  refinquish  his  claim,  which  was  re- 


ftised,  he  march^  agi^nfi  him  wifii  sn  ....j, 
and  beat  the  forces  of  ViteDiua  in  S  batiks ;  lUi 
in  a  general  euMgement  near  Bediiacum,  <m 
the  Po,  S.  W.  of  iLantua,  the  army  of  Otlio  wis 
completely  defeated  after  a  hard-fon^it  battle 
Otho  himself  was  not  upon  the  field,  and  wbea 
t^e  news  was  brought  to  him,  he  f^l  upon  loi 
sword,  having  reigned  only  95  dajs. 

OTHO  I.,  THB  Gkkat,  a  German  empoor, 
born  in  912,  died  at  Memleben,  Thnringia,  Ifqr 
7,  978.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  stroag 
opposition  to  him  in  his  own  fiEmaDy,  he  sao- 
ceededhis  father,  Henry  the  Fow^ler,  and  vai 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  9S6.  His  wbde 
reign  of  86  years  was  a  constant  series  ol  ksf 
and  bloody  wars.  After  qnietiii^  ^e  oppsd 
tion  to  himself  he  was  engaged  m  a  stnmi 
which  lasted  m>m  988  to  960  with  Bok£a 
duke  of  Boh^nia,  who  was  fiiuiDy  subdaedal 
obliged  to  reinstate  the  Ohriatian  relisoai.  Hs 
was  also  involved  in  a  war  with  the  dukes  cfB^ 
varia  and  Franconia,  in  which  he  w«striaiD$k- 
ant ;  and  he  strengthened  his  aqUtorHr  itB 
more  by  conferring  in  949  the  dm<^y  of  mnisii 
upon  his  son  Ludolf^  that  of  Bavaria  upon  Ui 
brother  Henry,  and  that  of  Lorrame  upon  Ui 
son-in-law  Conrad,  count  of  Wonna.  Ko  Itm 
successf\il  against  fordgn  enemies,  he  nadefte 
Slavic  tribes  tributary  as  far  as  the  Oder,  ni 
drove  back  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  €«- 
many,  across  the  l^der,  and  compelkd  thsr 
king  to  acknowledge  bos  authority.  In  M 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  fVance  to  aifl  kh 
brother-in-law  Louis  (Outreoier)  against  Bb 
the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  and,  composiBf  1 
differences  between  the  kiilg  and  lus  tshis, 
received  as  a  reward  all  of  Lorraine  that  w 
stUl  in  French  hands.  Invited  bj  AddA 
of  Burgundy,  the  beautifbl  widow  of  Lotluii^ 
whose  throne  had  been  usorped  hy  Deray 
rins  n.,  he  crossed  the  Alps  ia  951,  dfinrtrfl 
Berengarius,  took  Pavia,  Was  crown^  kii^«f 
Lombardy,  married  Ad^iude,  and  returowtj 
Germany,  But  on  account  of  Otho^  ^Bu6m 
for  his  wif^,  and  for  Henrsr,  duke  of  Banrii, 
the  enemies  of  both,  hcMed  by  LndoQ  tii 
son  by  his  first  wife  (Ead^ith,  sister  cf  te 
English  king  Athelstan),-  and  by  Oonradf-Ms 
of  Lorraine,  raised  a  civil  war^  'which  W0  not 
effectually  quelled  until  954.  Iii  the  mean  tint 
the  Hungarians  had  invaded  Qeniany^and,te* 
newing  their  incursion  in  955,  besieged  Am- 
burff,  and  were  defeated  (Aug.  Id)  oo  As 
Lechfeld  near  that  dty  with  terrftile  i 
Berengarius  revolting,  Otho  again  i 
into  Italy,  fnd  was  crowned  king  or  that  i 
try  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  on  TA% 
962,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  If  est  ^r  Fop 
John  Xn.  The  pope  after  his  departureonv- 
ing  his  allegiance,  Otho  hastened  agidn  to  tt4]^ 
^d  called  a  council  which  deposed  Jb3m,aai 
chose  in  his  place  Leo  Yin.  llie  Bonans  sosb 
after  having  expelled  Leo  and  ree^led  ieiB> 
Otho  returned,  besieged  and  took  Bome,  de- 
prived Benedict  Y.,  the  successor  of  Jc^m,  sf 
his  popedom,  and  reinstated  Lea     TBa  pte 
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of  fbnnii»  an  aOknea  wHh  fhe  Greek  empire^ 
hj  mairying  his  son  Otho  to  Theophania,  hay- 
ing beea  d^eated  hy  the  obstinacy  of  the  By* 
stntine  oonrtT'Otho  invaded  lower  Italy,  de* 
feated  the  Greeks,  and  took  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria^ The  new  emperor  of  tne  East,  John 
Zimisces,  hereupon  eagerly  consented  to  his 
wish,  and  an  amance  was  formed.  Soon  af- 
fcerward  Olho  died  |n  the  height  of  his  fEune^ 
Ee  had  during  his  reign  founded  the  dukedom 
Df  Oarinthia,  created  the  two  new  marches  of 
Bast  and  North  Saxony,  conquered  Austria 
md  upper  and  middle  Italy,  and  begun  the 
mbjection  of  lower  Italy. 

OTHO  n.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the 
[>reoeding,  bom  in  956,  died  in  Rome,  Deo.  7, 
)88.  He  was  crowned  Mng  of  Rome  during 
he  lifetime  of  bis  father.  He  ruled  for  a  time 
mder  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  final- 
y  retired  from  court,  and  a  civil  war  sprang  up, 
n  which  he  was  opposed  by  his  cousm  Henry, 
lake  of  Bavaria,  asSsted  by  Harold,  long  of 
)enmark,  and  others^  Otho  defeated  hb  cous- 
Q  in  977,  and  gave  Bavaria  to  his  nephew, 
Hho,  duke  of  Swabia.  The  French  idng  Lo- 
haire  having  invaded  Lorraine  in  978  and 
aken  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Otho  collected  an  army, 
irove  hatk  tiie  mvaders,  and  in  the  pursuit 
verran  Champagne  and  marched  to  Paris,  a 
aburb  of  whicn  he  burned.  Civil  war  having 
roken  out  in  Rome,  he  passed  over  into  Italy 
1 979,  repressed  the  diss^isions  there,  and  then 
larohed  into  lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of 
rre8tin|g  from  the  Greeks  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
'or  a  timie  he  was  successful,  and  took  Naples, 
alemo,  and  in  982  Taranto;  but  on  July  18 
f  that  year  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Basan<r 
dlo  in  Calabria  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  called 
k  to  their  aid  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  Otho 
imaelf  narrowly  escaped.  While  meditating 
Qother  expedition  he  died.  He  was  of  a  dar- 
ig  and  fierce  dii^sition,  ever  forming  great 
reboots,  but  always  hasty  in  their  execution.  , 
OTHO  HI.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the 
receding,  born  in  980,  died  in  Patemo,  near 
iterbo,  Jan.  21, 1002.  When  8  years  old  he 
as  orowned  emperor,  and  during  his  minority 
le  government  was  administered  by  his  mo- 
ler  Theophania.  his  grandmother  Adelaide, 
id  the  archbisiiop  of  Mentz,  During  his 
iga  Germany  was  a  scene  of  constant  tu- 
mts  and  wa^  Henr^,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at- 
mpted  to  gain  possession  of  his  person  while 
i  was  a  child,  but  iras  defeated.  In  984  Lor-; 
ine  was  invaded  by  Lothaire,  king  of  France, 
ho  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any  thing* 
996  he  went  to  Italy,  repressed  the  insurreo- 
>n  ai  Crescen^ns,  pkoed  one  of  his  relatives. 
-lino,  on  the  papal  throne  under  the  natme  of 
-e^ory  Y.,  and  on  May  21  was  by  him  crown- 
emperor.  After  his  departure  Crescentiua 
Didwed  his  insurrection,  and  drove  out  Greg- 
f»  Otho  returned  in  998  and  put  Crescentiua 
death,  and  in  1000  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
sive  of  St  Adalbert,  at  Gnesen  in  Poland, 
d  founded  there  an  arohbiahopric,    Yidting 


Italy  again  In  1CH>1,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Bome  on  account  of  the  hof^tility  of  the  people^ 
and  shortly  aflerwftrd  died  of  fever,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  of  poison,  furnished  by  the  widow 
of  CresoentiuB.  With  him  t!io  male  branch  of 
the  Saxon  line  disappeared.  He  was  succtjoded 
by  Henry  II. 

OTHO  lY.,  a  Ckrman  emperor,  bora  in  1174| 
died  May  19, 1218.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  of 
Matilda,  sister  to  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion.  His 
youth  was  passed  at  the  court  of  England.  In 
1197  the  emperor  Henry  YI.  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  died,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son 
Frederic  IL,  then  an  infant.  Otho  was  at  that 
time  duke  of  Saxony,  and  supported  by  the 
Guelphs;  and  disregarding  the  trae  heir,  he 
dadmed  the  imperial  throne.  His  claim  was  op- 
posed by  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  had  the  sup* 
port  of  the  Ghibellines.  A  civil  war  ensued^ 
which  ended  after  8  years  by  the  flight  of  Olho 
to  England,  and  Fhihp  held  the  throne  till  120^ 
when  he  was  assassmated.  Otho  thereupon  re- 
turned, was  reeognijsed  throuehout  Germany  as 
emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  In- 
nocent in.  in  1209.  The  pope  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  this  eorcmation  tmt  Otho  shonld  relin- 
quish in  favor  of  the  church  the  nomination  to 
jpertain  benefices  that  had  been  an  imperial  pre* 
rogative,  and  exacted  an  oath  to  that  effect ;  but 
the  emperor  violated  his  oath,  and  was  exoom- 
munioi^  by  the  pope  and  formally  deposed  by 
the  imperial  electors.  The  rightfbl  heir  Fred- 
eric, then  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  elected 
in  his  place*  A  second  dvil  war  now  b^nn^  and 
the  alliance  of  Otho  with  John,  king  of  England, 
added  to  his  enemies  the  king  of  l^tmce,  Philip 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  and  iire- 
trievably  ruined  at  the  battle  of  Bovines  in 
1214  He  made  no  tother  effort  to  regain  the 
crown,  but  spent  his  remaining  years  in  pri- 
vacy and  devotional  exercises  at  his  castle  of 
Hartzburg. 

OTHO  I.,  king  of  Greece,  2d  son  of  Louis  I., 
king  of  Bftvaria,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  June  1, 
1816.  In  his  17th  year  he  was  invited  by  the 
Greeks,  who  had  then  recently  achieved  their 
indepeiideiice,  to  fill  their  throne ;  and  the  prop- 
osition being  approved  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  treaty 
concluded  in  London  in  May,  1882,  and  ratified 
soon. after  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  young 
prince  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  Jm.  25, 1888, 
made  his  sdemn  entrance  Into  NaupHa,  accom- 
panied by  several  officers  of  state  who  were  to 
nave  the  control  of  public  affairs  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  20,  in  June,  1885,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  married  in  Germany  to  the  princess 
Frederica  Amelia  of  Oldenburg.  The  Bavarian 
ministers  to  whom  he  committed  the  manage 
ment  of  the  kingdom  soon  became  unpopular^ 
and  as  eariy  as  1886  the  people  began  to  manifest 
their  discontent  by  open  rebellion.  Since  thai 
time  the  breach  between  them  and  the  king  has 
never  been  wholly  repaired,  the  former  chafing 
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tmdca*  an  administrstkm  eomposed  largelj  ot 
(bretgners,  and  the  latter  wanting  the  tact  or 
energy  to  offer  an  j  available  plan  of  conciliation. 
Upon  the  day  of  his  arrival  with  his  consort  at 
the  Pirtent,  Feb.  14, 1887,  he  signed  a  decree 
iremoving  some  of  the  raost  obnozioaB  foreign- 
ers from  office,  and  substituting  the  Greek  leaor 
iniage  for  the  Oerman  in  official  documents. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  government 
continued  to  be  a  despotic  one ;  and  in  Sept. 
•1848,  the  Greeks,  despairing  of  procuring  in 
any  other  way  the  constitution  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  expect  from  the  king,  sur- 
rounded his  palace,  and  compelled  him  to  form 
a  cabinet  in  which  his  native  subjects  should 
be  properly  represented,  and  to  oafi  a  national 
•assembly  to  frame  »  constitution.  The  latter 
instrument  was  promulgated  in  tJie  ensuing 
March,  the  Bavarian  ministers  were  sent  home^ 
and  an  auspicious  era  seemed  about  to  dawn 
tipon  Greece.  The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
king  and  his  advisers  soon  interfered  with  these 
prospects ;  attempts  were  made  to  remodel  or 
abridge  the  concessions  granted  to  the  people, 
which  the  latter  naturally  resisted ;  ministry 
after  ndnistry  essayed  witliout  success  to  carry 
-on  the  government;  and  under  the  influence  of 
ihe  queen,  who  is  strongly  pro-Russian  in  poli- 
iica,  the  kinedom  has  become  virtually  an  out- 
post of  the  Russian  empire.  So  openly  was  the 
isympathy  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Russians  mani- 
fested in  the  Crimean  war,  that  an  allied  army 
of  English  and  French  was  stationed  at  the 
Pineus,  and  a  new  ministry,  distasteful  to  the 
king  and  queen,  was  forced  into  office.  The 
people,  perceiving  in  this  an  attempt  to  infrin^ 
the  royal  prerogative,  sided  ibr  once  with  their 
sovereign,  and  the  unpopular  ministers  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Otho  having  no  children  by 
his  marriage,  the  crown  descends  by  special 
limitation  to  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  his  brother. 
OTIS,  Habbiboh  Gbat,  an  American  orator 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Boston,  Oct  8,  1765, 
died  there,  Oct.  28, 1848.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  James  Otis,  and  the  son  of  Samuel  AUyne 
Otis,  who  was  the  &st  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
lenate,  which  office  he  held  from  l^e  formation 
of  tiie  government  till  his  death  in  1814,  with- 
out having  been  absent  firom  his  post  one  day. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  La^  school  of  his  naUve  town,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  in  1788.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  John  Lowell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  His  success  aa  a 
lawyer  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  he  soon 
became  distin^ished  for  his  eloquence  and 
grace  as  a  public  speaker.  In  1796  he  was 
elected  a  representative  fh>m  Boston  to  the 
■tate  legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  congress, 
where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  leader  of 
flie  federal  party.  He  served  two  terms  in 
congress,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1801  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachu- 
setts. Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the 


house  from  1808  to  1805 ;  and  in  1806  and  fer 
mimy  successive  years  he  was  preiidoit  of  tjb« 
senate.  He  was  chairman  of  the  legialBtiTe 
committee  which  in  1814  reported  in  ftvor  ef 
calling  a  convention  of  the  New  En^and  ststM 
at  Hart^rd  to  consider  the  best  mode  ^  re- 
dressing the  grievances  Inflicted  on  those  stttos 
by  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Be  wai  % 
leading  member  of  that  convention,  and  wis 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
Massachusetts  to  go  to  Washington  and  make  t 
representation  to  the  federal  govemm^t  la 
his  **  Letters  in  Defence  of  the  Hartford  Oooven- 
tion*^  (Boston,  1824)  he  warmly  vindicated  th« 
character  and  intentions  of  that  body.  In  18U 
Mr.  Otis  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ooort  of 
common  pleas  of  Massachusetts,  which  office 
he  held  till  1818,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
IT.  S.  senate,  to  which  the  legislature  h&d  elected 
him  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1820,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  linckney  in  the  debate  on  the  IGisoiin 
question,  he  advocated  with  great  force  and 
eloquence  the  restriction  of  the  extension  of 
fiiavery.  His  term  expired  in  1823,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  became  the  federal  candidate  fbr 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1829  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston,  whidi 
office  he  held  till  1882,  when  he  redred  from 
public  life.  "  He  was  never  rivalled,"  says  tie 
author  of  "The  Hui^ed  Boston  Oratoni,*' 
^'  fbr  eloquence  by  any  politician  of  hb  natin 
city  or  any  of  his  native  state,  excepting  only 
his  noble  kinsman  and  the  acoompli^ed  nAa 
Ames.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  beantifi^ 
with  animated  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 
He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  bearing,  graoeM 
gestures,  and  courteous  manners.  William  Sul- 
livan aptly  remarks  of  him  that  he  was  &e 
orator  of  all  popular  assemblies^-the  gnideef 
popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  eom- 
merdal  restriction,  embargo,  and  war.  Tith  a 
fine  person  and  commanding  eloquence,  wiA  t 
clear  perception  and  patrionc  purpose,  he  wtf 
the  first  among  his  equals,  auke  ready  at  all 
times  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue." 

OTIS,  Jaicbs,  an  American  orator,  bom  in 
West  BamsUble,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1726,  died  ia 
Andover,  May  28, 1788.  He  was  graduated  it 
Harvard  college  in  1748,  studied  law  in  Boettffl, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1748  in  Plyno^ 
where  he  was  then  residing,  and  in  1750  r^ 
moved  to  Boston.  In  1760  ^e  pub&bed  a 
treatise  entitJed  the  ^  Rudiments  of  Latin  Froe- 
ody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the 
Principles  of  HamKMiy  in  Poetic  and  Prosfio 
Oomporition."  His  public  career  dates  from  b« 
argument, in  1761,  on  the  question whetherwe 
persons  employed  in  enforcing  the  actsof  tra^ 
should  have  the  power  to  invoke  g®'*^"'^^ 
assistance  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  ^^ 
ony.  Otis  was  at  that  time  advocate-genertf, 
but,  deeming  the  writs  of  asslBtance  ill^gilt  ^ 
ftised  to  argue  in  behalf  of  them,  and  redgnei 
He  was  then  employed  upon  the  <>*^®'*"^5;'J? 
his  speech  on  Hie  occasion  produced  a  profonnd 
impression.    ^Ot»s  was  a  flame  of  ^"  »fl 
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John  Adams ;  ^  with  a  promptitede  of  danioal 
allosioiiA,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  sammary 
of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusioD  of 
l^al  aothorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes 
into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetnooa 
eloqaenoe,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him. 
American  independence  was  then  and  there 
bom.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  an* 
dienoe  iq>peared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready 
to  take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance.^ 
The  Judges  evaded  giving  a  dedsion;  and  the 
writs,  although  secretly  granted  at  the  next 
term,  were  never  executed  The  next  ^ear  Otia 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  in  which  body 
his  fiery  spirit  and  impassioned  eloquence  soon 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
and  Justified  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  '^  great 
incendiary  of  New  England.^'  On  June  6, 176K. 
he  introduced  a  motion  advising  the  calling  of 
a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  colo- 
nies. The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  cironlar 
letter  was  sent  to  the  other  odonies,  in  conse- 
<menoe  of  which  the  stamp  act  congress  met  in 
New  York  in  October  of  that  vear.  Otis  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  this  body,  and  a  memr 
ber  of  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  house  of  commons.  When  Charles  Towns* 
hend^s  plan  of  taxation  had  passed  parliament, 
the  MttBsachusetts  house  sent  in  1768  another 
circular  letter  requesting  the  colonies  to  unite 
in  some  suitable  measures  of  redress.  On  the 
message  of  Gov.  Bernard  requiring  the  letter 
to  be  rescinded  Otis  made  a  speech,  pronounced 
by  the  friends  of  the  government  to  be  ^  the 
most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable 
declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  delivered.'' 
The  house  refused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
17.  In  the  summer  of  1769,  findmg  that  the 
commissioners  of  customs  had  sent  accusations 
against  him  to  England,  char^g  him  with 
treason,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
*^  Boston  Gazette,'*  denouncing  them  in  a  bitter 
manner.  The  next  evening  he  met  Robmson, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  coffee  house. 
Am  altercation  ensued,  endbig  in  an  i^ay,  in 
which  Otis  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
severely  injured.  To  a  cut  in  the  head  received 
on  this  occasion  his  subsequent  derangement  is. 
ftttribated.  In  the  action  instituted  against 
Robinson,  he  obtained  an  award  of  i^OOQ, 
vrhich  however  he  gave  up  on  receiving  from 
the  defendant  a  humble  written  apology.  In 
1770  he  retired  to  the  country  for  his  health, 
but  in  1771  was  again  chosen  a  represoitative. 
This  was  his  last  i4>pearance  in  public  life,  ex- 
cept at  long  intervals.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of 
[lis  life  he  was  deranged.  During  the  kst  two 
fears,  which  were  spent  at  Andover,  his  mind 
(vas  Uieught  to  be  restored,  and  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  But 
the  ludd  interval  proving  only  temporiu*y,  he 
(rent  back  to  Andover,  and  was  shortly  after 
villed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  while  standing  at 
he  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged.  Dur- 
ng  his  derangement  he  destroyed  all  his  papers. 
3e  had  previously  published  pamphlets  entitled 


^  A  YindicatioQ  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House 
c^Repre8entfltiv€e''0762);  '' The  Rights  of  the 
British  Oolonies  asserted"  (1764);  and  '^Coi^ 
siderations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists"  (1765). 
His  temper  was  irritable  and  impulsive;  but 
he  was  easOy  conciliated,  and  his  public  course 
in  conseouence  often  appeared  inconsistent. 

OTOMI,  one  of  the  principal  aboriginal  feanU 
lies  of  Mexico,  at  one  time  having  their  seat  on 
the  plidn  of  Mexico,  but  subsequently  incorpo- 
rateci  in  the  republic  of  Tlascala.  Although, 
according  to  tradition,  springing  from  the  same 
root  wiuk  the  NahuaUecas,  they  spoke  a  Ian* 
guage  radically  differ^  and  in  nearly  all  rer 
spects  peculiar,  being  essentially  monosyllabio. 
The  words  consist  of  one  or  two  syllables: 
those  of  tiiree  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  Spanish  conquest.  Each  syUable  has 
a  meaning ;  and  in  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable ea<m  preserves  its  primitive  -meaningi 
There  ore  but  few  exertions  to  these  rulea 
Oomparisons  have  been  instituted  between  the 
Otomi  and  Chinese,  which  is  also  monosyl- 
labic, and  many  sweeping  inferences  drawn 
from  this  common  peculiarity ;  but  they  have 
no  strong  vocal  resemblances,  and  probal^ 
approximate  only  in  those  particulars  whicm 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  mono- 
svllabio  character.  The  Otomi  is  the  exception- 
al language  of  America;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
fewer  elements  in  common  with  the  American 
system  of  languages  than  any  other  on  the  eon^ 
dnent  In  this  respect  it  holds  a  position  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Basque  in  Europe. 

OTRANTO  (anc.  Hy&runtvm\  a  seapcwt 
town  of  Na^es,  situated  on  a  strait  of  the  same 
name  at  the  E.  exU'emity  of  what  is  called  ^'  the 
heel"  of  Italy,  opposite  Cime  linguetta in  A^ 
bania,  28  ul  8.  £.  from  Lecce;  pop.  about 
5,000.  The  town  has  received  celebrity  from 
the  title  of  Walpole's  romance.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  and  some  Roman  remains.  It  was 
taken  by  liie  Turks  in  1480,  and  seems  to  have 
never  recovered  from  the  check  then  given  to 
its  prosperity.  Under  the  first  French  empire 
it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Fouch6,  Napoleon's 
minister  of  police.— The  ancient  Hydruntum, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  way,  was  the  great 
highroad  of  traffic  between  Greece  and  Rome. 

OTRANTO,  DuKB  of.    See  FouchA. 

OTSEGO,  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  "W, 
by  the  Unadilla  river,  and  watered  by  the  Sua* 
quehanna  river  and  Wharton,  Butternut,  Otego^ 
ochenevaa,  and  other  creeks ;  area  about  1,060 
aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  49,785.  Its  surface  is 
traversed  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  by  several  ridgeS| 
between  which  are  broad  valleys.  Otsego  lake. 
8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  is  in  the  N.  £.,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  1,198  feet  above  tide;  and 
Schuyler  lake,  about  81  m.  long,  is  in  the  N.  W. 
The  soil  is  various  in  quality,  but  generally  fer» 
tile.  The  agricultural  productions  in  1855,  the 
largest  oi  any  county  m  the  state,  were  59,124 
bushela  of  wheat,  908,647  of  oats,  840,170  of 
Indian  com,  412,703  of  potatoes,  108,069  tons 
of  hay,  8,075^06  lbs.  of  butter,  1,688,498  of 
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cheese,  and  8,128,258  of  honi.  There  ,w^r6 
7  oottofD  factories,  87  grist  inul&  142  saw  mills, 
86  tanneries,  117  churches,  aua  18,181  pupils 
a;ttendinffpublic schools.  Oapital, Cooperstown. 

OTT^  OF  BOSES.    See  Attab  or  Bosbs. 

OTTAWA.  L  A  N.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bounded 
K  E.  by  Lake  Erie  and  S.  £.  by  Sandusky  bay, 
and  intersected  by  Portage  river ;  area,  about 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,808.  It  has  a  nearly 
level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  55,584  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
28,288  of  wheat,  12,968  of  oats,  19,826  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  4,445  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5 
idiurches,  and  1,294  pupils  attending  publie 
Bchools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  railroad,  which  passes  throngh  the  capi- 
tal, Port  Clinton.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  bor^ 
dering  on  Lake  Michigan,  intersected  by  the 
White,  Muskegon,  and  Grand  rivers,  and  also 
drdn^  by  Black  and  Pigeon  rivers  and  Crockr 
ery  creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  5,587 ;  in  1860, 18,222.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  fertile  soiL  The  productions 
in  1850  were  8,814  bushels  of  wheats  28,995  of 
Indian  corn,  25,152  of  potatoes,  and  1,502  tons 
of  hay.  The  IMroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad 
faiterseots  the  county,  having  its  terminus  at 
4he  capitoL  Grand  Haven,  c^posite  Milwaukee, 
with  whicn  it  has  steamboat  xsomnranication. 

OTTAWA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  La  Salle 
CO.,  m.,  situated  at  the  junction  and  on.  both 
sides  of  the  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  railroad, 
84  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  with  which  it  is  also 
connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canel ; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,000.  The  place  has  an  active 
trade,  principally  in  breaostuffs,  of  which  it 
exports  probably  more  than  any  oUier  interior 
city-  of  the  state.  It  has  also  some  heavy  man- 
nfkcturing  establidiments,  chief  among  which 
is  a  starch  &ctory  in  successful  operation,  with 
capacity  to  consume  700  bushels  of  com  per 
day.  It  has  also  5  flouring  mills,  several  foun- 
deries  and  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  dec. 
The  Fox  river  has  here  a  &1I  of  29  feet,  afford- 
ing immense  water  power.  The  dty  is  well 
^ovided  with  public  schools  and  churches. 

OTTAWA,  Canada,    See  Bytoww. 

OTTAWA  BIVEB.  See  Canada,  vol.  ir. 
p.  829. 

.  OTTEB,  the  name  of  several  species  of  car- 
nivorous mammals,  of  the  sub-funily  hUrinm^ 
and  family  muiteUduB  or  weasels.  The  sub-fam* 
fly  includes  the  4  genera  Intra  (linn.),  ptenh 
fktra  (Gray)  or  j^erura  (Wiegm.))  crmydrct 
(FleminffX  And  aonyx  (Lesson);  they  are  all 
eminently  aquatic  animals,  feeding  principally 
upon  fish.  In  the  genus  Intra  the  dentition  is: 
incisors  |rf ,  canines  \z\^  premolars  |i^  mo* 
lars  \z\  =  86 ;  the  uppeiwlaniary  is  very  largei 
with  a  large  accessoiy  internal  tubercle,  and 
the  lower  posteriorly  tuberculated ;  the  ears 
are  small  and  far  apart;  the  head  broad  and 
blunt,  and  flat  above;  the  body  thick  and 
elongated;  the  feet  short  and  webbed;  tail 
long,  round,  depressed  toward  the  tip,  and  flat 


beilefith.  The  roecies  are  fovnd  in  il  pirti 
of  the  globe,  ana  are  distinguished  wiQi  dii&- 
oulty  from  tiie  similarity  of  their  colon.  TIm 
American  otter  (X.  ^^8ii£u2»iffti,  Sab.)  ii  abool 
4^  feet  long,  of  which  the  t^  is  U,  and  tk 
wdght  from  20  to  25  lbs. ;  a  considenUie  part 
of  the  muzzle  is  bare,  and  the  nostrils  are  wfi 
and  open ;  the  e^es  very  smaO,  and  t^  £v 
forward;  the  ned^  l(mg;  legs  short  and  itMl 
The  oolor  above  is  dark  ^o&bj  brown,  di^ 
lighter  beneath,  lower  snrfiace  and  aides  of  tb 
head  and  neck  dnsky  white.  Bather  nrbnrf 
on  land,  it  is  a  very  expert  diver  end  rapid 
swimmer^  and  very  voracious ;  it  often  jmm 
more  than  a  minute  under  water,  retoiDf  viA 
its  fishy  prey  to  a  half-sunken  log  or  tke  ibott 
to  devour  it;  it  freouents  clear  asd  npil 
streams  or  lai^  ponds,  and  makes  a  burrav 
In  the  banks,  Imea  with  leaves  and  grasai^  tk 
entrance  being  under  water.  Ottm  liare  i 
flingnlar  habit  of  diding  dovm  wet  and  mod^ 
banks  or  icy  slopeB,  apparently  for  aport, « 
which  the  hunters  take  advantage  bj  aettag 
traps  at  the  foot  of  the  slide;  Ihey  are  ab 
taken  in  sunken  traps  baited  with  &h;  vka 
killed  in  the  water,  the  body  nnks  fins  ^ 
solidity  of  the  bones.  When  taken  jmt 
they  are  easily  domeetioated.  Theybrfagm 
a  litter  of  2  or  a,  between  Febmazy  and  April 
according  to  latitude.  They  are  Irasi  onr 
almost  the  whole  of  Korth  America,  and  po^- 
hum  a  portion  of  Sontli  America;  tare  ia  the 
Atlantic  states,  they  are  not  abnndaDt  no- 
where in  the  settled  regions,  but  bboiI  id  a 
the  British  possessions,  whence  sevczal  te- 
sand  skins  are  annually  carried  to  EngM*  > 
good  skin  is  worth  from  $4  to  $8,  aoetMl 
to  the  size  and  the  darkness  andfinenasa 
the  fhr;  the  ftar  is  of  two  kinds,  like  ibatof 
the  beaver,  one  being  shorL  soft,  and  ^^**i^ 
other  longer,  coarser,  and  sei^tered  taigh 
the  first,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  ht  C0i 
and  gloves.  The  X.  laUunna,  or  lataman^ 
lis  of  Gray,  is  only  the  Carolina  variety  <rf» 
Canada  otter;  and  the  Z.  CalifinkM  M) 
is  perhaps  also  only  a  weston  varic^.  J^ 
X.  BranlieMu  (RayX  the  hntra  or  limm 
of  South  America,  is  a  distinct  species^  Baiag 
the  muzzle  entirely  hairy  except  aroaad  w 
nostrils ;  ^e  oolor  is  yeDowish  brown,  aad  tw 
throat  whitish^the  lengtJi  is  about  Si  fat; 
they  live  in  troops,  rising  frequently  to  U« 
surfiuse  of  the  streams,  and  sniping  ^^j^ 
The  European  otter  (X.  wlgmif  &n)  * 
about  8i  feet  limg,  of  whidi  the  tail  is«H»- 
ea,  resembling  in  colors  and  in  habits  tbe  w 
ada  otter;  its  frur  is  valuable,  tfld]t0lefli^^ 
that  of  several  other  aquatic  mammal  lagrg 
eaten  by  Catholics  during  Lent  It  ii «»» 
throughout  Europe  and  northeni  and  temper- 
ate Asia,  and  its  hunting  affords  great  ^ 
The  Pondicherry  c^ter  (Z.  nair,  F.  Cov.X jw 
ably  a  variety  of  the  common  species, »  JJ 
quently  domesticated,  and  tau^t  to  driye  ^ 
into  the  nets,  or  even  to  catdi  them  in  »J 
teeth  and  bring  them  to  its  master.-Ia  tM 
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Sniis  pUronttra  (Gray)  the  muzxle  is  haiiy: 
e  feet  large  and  widely  webbed;  the  tail 
elongated,  sub-cylindrical,  with  a  fin-like  dila- 
tation on  each  side  of  the  hinder  half ;  it  seems 
intermediate  between  lutra  and  enhydra.  The 
P.  Sambaehii  (Gray^,  from  Demerara,  is  of 
liTer-brown  color,  with  chin  and  throat  yel- 
lowish ;  the  lenffth  is  about  28  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  is  12 ;  the  genus  is  peculiar  to  South 
America,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  enhy^ 
dra  by  the  greater  sixe  of  the  fore  and  the 
lesser  of  the  nind  feet.  Delalande  discovered 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  an  otter  which  has 
no  daws  on  the  fore  feet,  and  mere  vestiges  of 
them  on  the  hind  in  the  adult  condition ;  of 
tills  Lesson  formed  the  genus  aanyx.  The 
dawless  otter  (A,  inunguU^  Less.)  is  larger 
than  the  European  otter,  with  longer  legs  and 
leas  palmated  feet;  the  color  is  chestnut  brown 
aboTe,  grayish  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
whitiui  below. — ^The  sea  otter  (enhydra  nuh 
Wna,  Hem.)  resembles  a  seiJ  more  than  an  ot- 
ter; the  head  is  short  and  very  broad,  the  ears 
very  small,  the  nose  with  a  naked  muffle;  the 
toes  of  the  fore  feet  very  short,  bound  in  a 
thickened  membrane,  denisely  haired  and  cov- 
ering the  daws ;  in  tne  hind  feet  the  outer  toe 
is  the  longest,  and  these  extremities  are  far 
backward  as  in  the  seals ;  there  is  one  premolar 
less  on  each  side  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  the 
adults  are  said  to  have  only  4  lower  incisors; 
in  voL  ilL  of  Audubon  and  Bachman^s  '*  Quad- 
rupeds of  North  America,*'  p.  170,  the  dental 
fbrmula  is  given  as:  incisors  (,  canines  }i}, 
molars  f  if  =  88.  The  body  is  verr  long,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  glossy  fhr ;  tail  less  than  ^ 
the  length  of  the  bodv,  strong  and  depressed. 
The  length  in  the  adult  is  more  than  5  feet,  of 
which  the  tail  is  1  foot ;  there  are  2  ventral 
mammm;  this  is  the  only  described  spedes. 
The  color  is  chestnut  brown,  but  black  in  the 
adult  in  the  proper  season ;  there  is  a  grayish 
tint  about  the  head  and  neck ;  the  fhr  is  ex- 
oeediuffly  fine  and  long.  It  inhabits  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  north  Pacific  and  about 
Kamtchatka,  coming  down  on  the  American 
eoast  as  far  as  Monterey ;  it  is  essentially  ma- 
rine in  its  habitat,  sometimes  going  far  from 
the  shore,  but  generally  keeping  near  the  coast 
both  for  shdter  and  food ;  it  is  shy  and  timid, 
and  generally  hunted  from  boats.  The  skins 
need  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Ghinese  and 
jM>anese  merchants,  in  whose  countries  the  fhr 
is  nighly  esteemed ;  a  common  price  for  a  sin- 
gle sldn  used  to  be  $30  or  $40.  It  is  found 
principally  between  lat.  49*  and  60*  K.  on  the 
K.  W.  coast  of  America;  the  animal  is  now 
eomparatively  rare,  except  on  the  coasts  above 
the  influence  of  the  California  gold  fever.  The 
fbod  consists  of  fish,  lobsters,  and  cephalopoda. 
It  is  stupid  and  inoffensive,  and  trusts  for  es- 
eape  fh>m  its  pursuers  only  to  its  speed  in 
•wimming;  it  produces  on  land  a  single  ^ounff 
one  at  a  birth ;  the  fiesh  of  the  young  is  said 
to  be  relished  by  the  hunters.  The  habits  of 
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this  singular  animal  are  bat  little  known,  and 
perfect  skins  and  skulls  are  exceedini^  rare 
either  in  private  or  public  collections. 

OTTERBEIN,  Philip  William,  the  founder 
of  the  churph  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Chrifli, 
bom  in  Inllenburg,  Germany,  June  4,  1726, 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17, 1818.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  church 
at  Herbom  in  1749.  In  1762  he  was  sent  to 
America  as  a  missionary,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  synod  of  Holland.  He  was  first  settied 
at  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  afterward  served  oongre- 
«itions  at  Tulpehocken  and  York,  Penn.,  and 
fVederic,  Md. ;  and  in  1774  went  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  established  an  independent  congre- 
gation, over  which  he  prerided  about  40  years. 
At  Lancaster,  shortiy  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a 
change  of  heart,  and  as  a  consequence  was  led 
to  adopt  what  were  then  looked  upon  as  "  new 
measures,^'  such  as  prayer  meetings,  class  meet- 
ings, and  open  air  meetings  held  in  groves  dur- 
ing several  successive  days.  Although  he  was 
a  settied  pastor,  he  made  numerous  and  long 
itinerant  tours.  He  soon  associated  with  him- 
self other  preachers  of  like  faith  and  zeal ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  united  with 
him  in  the  church  to  which  his  labors  gave 
rise  about  100  preachers  and  20,000  members. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  spoke  and 
wrote  the  Latin  language  with  great  ease,  and 
was  characterized  by  earnest  piety  and  quench- 
less zeal.  When  the  Methodist  preachers  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  he  cooperated 
with  them,  and  asdsted  Dr.  Coke  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  Francis  Asburv.  The  church  to  whose 
interests  his  life  was  devoted  is  spread  over 
large  portions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
states,  and  numbered  in  1859  about  84,000 
communicants. 

0TTIGAMIE8.    See  Fox  Indluto.    * 

OTTINGER.    See  OBTmrosB. 

OTTO  OF  ROSES.    See  Attab  op  Rosbs. 

OTTOOAR  n.,  king  of  Bohemia,  bom  about 
1280,  killed  in  battie,  Aug.  26, 1278.  During 
his  youth  he  headed  an  inrarrection  against  his 
father,  Einff  Wenceslas  L,  which  for  a  time  was 
sucoeMfbl,  but  resulted  finally  in  his  defeat  and 
imprisonment  After  his  release  he  gained  pos- 
seadon  of  Austria  and  Styria  by  marrying  Mar- 

Sret,  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Austna,  al- 
ouffh  she  at  that  time  was  46  years  old,  and 
he  himself  but  28.  For  the  maintenance  of 
tiiese  acquisitions  he  had  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  rdffn  many  and  severe  struggles 
with  the  Bavarians  and  Hungarians.  He  as- 
cended tiie  throne  in  1258,  ana  in  1254  under- 
took a  crusade  against  the  pagan  Prussians, 
which  was  completely  successfbl ;  and  during 
this  campaign  he  built  the  city  of  EOnigsberg. 
Having  oivorced  his  wife,  he  married  the  Hun- 
garian princess  Ounigunda  in  1261,  and  in 
1269  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and  Oamiola 
came  into  his  power.  B\b  dominions  now 
extended  fhxn  tne  borders  of  Bavaria  to  Raab 
in  Hungary,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bal- 
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tic  After  tbe  death  of  Biehard  of  Goravall, 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  and  Alfonso  of 
Castile  were  candidates  for  the  saccesgion; 
hot  the  choice  fell  on  Rudolph,  count  of  Haps- 
bnrg.  Ottocar  reftiBed  to  submit  to  the  an- 
thority  of  the  elected  monarch ;  but  on  Ru- 
dolph^s  marching  into  his  dominions  and  laying 
aege  to  Vienna,  he  consented  to  a  compromise 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  claims 
to  Austria,  Btyria,  Oarinthia,  Camiola,  and 
the  Wendish  territory,  and  submit  to  other  hu- 
miliating conditions.  Not  long  after,  however, 
he  broke  the  treaty,  and  placed  himself  once 
more  in  hostility  with  the  empire,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slsan  in  a  battle  with  the  imperial 
troops  between  Weidendorf  and  Jedensberg, 
usually  called  the  battle  of  the  Marchfeld,  ftom 
the  field  on  the  Harch  on  which  it  was  fought 
Ottocar,  tiiougfa  a  haughty  and  luxurious  prince, 
did  great  service  to  ms  country  by  repressing 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  protection  of  the 
peasants,  by  the  founding  of  cities  and  schools, 
and  the  better  adaunistration  <^  juatice.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslas  IL,  the  last 
but  one,  in  male  line,  of  the  house  of  PrzemysL 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.    SeeTtJBMY. 

OTWAY,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Trotton,  Sussex,  March  8, 1651,  died  in  London, 
April  14, 1685.  He  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  at  Ohristbhurch,  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out 
fi>r  L(mdon,  where  through  necessity  he  be- 
came an  actor  in  1673.  He  appeared  only  once, 
however,  for  ^*he  being  not  used  to  the  stage," 
says  Downea  in  his  Soacku  Anglieamus^  *^  the 
Ml  house  put  him  to  such  a  sweat  and  tremen- 
dous iNgony,  being  dash't,  spoilt  him  for  an  act- 
or." The  next  3  years  he  led  a  dissoli:^  life, 
his  wit  introducing  him  to  the  society  of  youns 
men  of  fashion,  fie  did  not  begin  writing  till 
1675,  when  his  tragedy  of  "^  Alcibiades"  ap- 
peared. Patronised  by  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  had  recently  quarrelled  with  Dryden,  he 
brought  out  the  next  year  *^  Don  Carlos,"  which 
was  v^ry  suocessftd,  and  **got  more  mon^ 
than  any  prece^ng  modem  tragedy."  In  1677 
his  tragedy  of  '*  Titus  and  Berenice,"  translated 
from  Raoine,  and  his  farce ''The  Cheats  of  Sea- 
pin,"  from  Moli^re,  were  acted ;  and  the  same 
year  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  ''  Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,"  remarkable  for  its  want  of 
wit  and  decen<^,  and  which,  though  considered 
^  very  diverting"  at  the  time,  was  hissed  off 
t&e  stage  in  1749  fbr  its  immorality.  In  1677 
Otway  rec^ved  through  the  agency  of  the  earl 
of  Plymouth,  the  king^s  natural  son,  a  commis- 
sion as  comet  in  a  regiment  of  horse  designed 
Ibr  Flanders.  But  the  troops  being  shortly  af- 
ter disbanded,  he  returned  to  London  miserably 
poor,  and  began  again  to  write.  His  situation 
was  now  deplorable.  Rochester  had  become 
his  enemy,  and  satirised  him  in  a  lampoon  en- 
titled ''  A  Session  of  the  Poets,"  because  Otway 
had  presumed  to  fiill  in  love  with  a  ftmous  ac- 
tress, Mrs.  Barry,  to  whom  Rochester  at  that 


tine  was  attached.*  In  1686  Otway  pcodBoid 
the  tragedy  of  "  Cains  Marius,^  wbidi  met  wkk 
considerable  success;  and  haviog  nii|ed lot- 
self  on  the  side  of  Dryden  and  &e  Usnog^  h 
took  the  opportunity  of  satirizmg  the  opMote 
party  both  in  this  play  and  in  "Th«  YwlCt 
Complaint  to  the  Muse,"  puUiihed  the  mm 
vear.  His  tragedy  of  ^^  The  Oinhsn'^  a{)WB«4 
m  1680.  ''  This  is  one  of  the  few  plsjB,*'  mji 
Johnson,  *'  that  keep  possession  of  the  6ti|e,aM 
has  pleased  fbr  almost  a  oenturythroni^  iH  tin 
vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion.  Itiiadooei' 
tic  trac^y  drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  wUi 
power  is  upon  the  affections ;  1;^  it  is  not  writ- 
ten with  much  comprehenaion  of  thoosiit  or 
elegance  of  expression.''  Reduced  to  me  » 
oessity  of  writing  for  his  bread,  he  prodneed  h 
1681  '' The  Solmer's  Fortune"  and  in  16S4 te 
second  part^  **The  Atheists,"  bodi  of  wkid 
were  successfdl.  His  greaitest  pcrfoimaML 
however,  was  "  Venice  Freserved,"  whid  4 
forded  hmi  afield  for  thediiplayof  bispetofia 
pathetic  power.  This  was  first  perforsMd  a 
1682,  ana  is  still  occasi<ma]ly  a^  Otin 
wrote  also  some  minor  poems,  sad  tnsiM 
fixHn  the  French  the  ""  History  of  ths  Trinri- 
rate;"  but  his  eariy  death  prevented  him  fta 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  poetfc  ezoelleBee  jM 
he  had  given.  ''  He  died,"  savs  Dr.  JobsiB, 
**  in  a  manner  which  1 4m  unwuliDgtoBMStNa 
Having  been  comnelled  bv  his  neoeste  to 
contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  soppoiei  b^ 
the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  tot  pabfis 
house  on  Tower  hill,  where  he  is  said  to  lim 
died  of  want;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  Is 
biogn^hera,  by  swallowing,  after  a  loigM^ 
piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  sappliei  Bi 
went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost  ia  tie  n^tf 
hunger,  and  findinig  a  pentieman  in  a  pei^b»- 
ing  coffee  house,  aiuced  him  for  a  sbOlmf.  IW 
ffcmtleman  gave  him  a jrainea;  and  P^il^ 
5ig  away,  bought  a  roU,  and  was  chokeiva 
the  first  mouthful  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  tm; 
and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  ^^^ 
Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  w«B  i^ 
formed,  relates  in  Spencers  *  Memorials*  Hfdm 
died  of  a  fever,  caught  by  violent  pamit rft 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  fhoidi.  ^ 
that  indigence,  and  itseoncomitantesonovai 
despondency,  pressed  hard  i^on  hha,tt8>^ 
been  denied,  whatever  InmMdiateoaoiewgp 
bring  him  to  the  grave."  The  aocoatjpg 
by  Pope  of  his  death  ia  now  generally  W*** 
to  be  the  more  trustwortiiy. 


8»"  6'  XX.,  and  long.  TS"  46  ana  w  "  »i 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  byNepaol,E^ 
British  districts  of  Goruckpoor,  Aat^ 
and  Jounpoor,  S.  by  Allahabad  and  Cawnp^ 
a  W.  and  W.  by  Furrackabad  and  8MJ«»- 
poor,  and  N.  W.  by  Pilleebheet  sod  I'"5a 
length  from  a  E.  to  N.  W.  m  vh^^ 
160  m.;  area,  28,788  sq.  m.;  pop.  iM^ 
It  belongs  for  the  most  part  .to  the  f^ 
plain  of  Hindostan,  but  liaoBgrwu^^^^ 
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Die  K  W.,  aad  in  the  N.  £.  and  N.  reaohee 
{he  ba«e  of  the  8ub-HimaUja  or  oontinnatioa 
of  the  Sivalik  ranse.    A  pait  of  this  latter  re- 
gion  beionga  to  the  Ternd,  a  bUck  mnrahy 
tract  stretching  along  the  borders  of  Nepanl, 
.   and  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
With  the  exception  of  this  frontier  region^  the 
whole  ooontrj  is  almost  a  dead  level.    The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  which  forma 
the  S.  and  S.  W.  bonndarj,  the  Saee,  Goomteeu 
Goggra  or  Saijoo,  Bamgnnga,  and  Ri9^  all 
ef  which  have  a  general  S.  £.  coarse.    Though 
most  of  them  are  streams  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, thej  are  constantly  decreasing  in  vol- 
nme,  and  within  the  present  century  the  Gk>om- 
tee  has  fallen  6  or  6  feet-Hi  faet  which  has 
been  attriboted  in  part  to  tibe  dearing  of  so 
much  of  the  jangles  from  which  the  rivers  re- 
ceived nameroas  streamlets.    The  annoal  fall 
of  rain  is  also  thought  to  be  diminishing,  and 
water  is  obtained  frSok  wdls  with  leas  mollify 
than  it  was  formerly.    The  rivers  are  all  very 
tortuous,  and  are  snliject  to  great  phanges  of 
Tolame  at  different  times  in  the  year,  the 
Ganges  and  Gk>ggra  risinc  in  the  rainy  seasom 
aa  much  as  80  het    The  Ganges  also  annually 
changes  its  coarse  within  the  limits  of  a  bed  4 
m.  in  average  width.    There  are  no  permanent 
lakes,  bn^  laroe  ponds  called  jhil$  are  formed 
by  the  rains  m  me  wet  season,  and  generally 
dry  up  or  are  drained  off  by  the  rivers  in  hot 
weather.    The  laigest  of  these,  situaled  8  m. 
K.  W.  from  Hank$oor,  in  a  deserted  channel 
of  the  Gai^ges,  is  19  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad, 
and  in  the  dry  seaaon  is  converted  into  a  pesti- 
lential marsh  in  which  rice  is  sown.    The  soil 
of  Code  is  OB  the  whole  the  richest  in  India.  It 
ia  of  vario«9  qualities,  however,  and  in  some 
plaees  requires   abundant  irrigation  and  la- 
boriooa  tillage.    6mall  nodules  called  hanJoar^ 
lormed  ot  the  elements  of  chalk  and  oolite,  are 
found  in  great  quantities,  and  serve  a  nseftil 
purpose  in  giving  sufficient  consistency  to  some 
of  the  river  banks  to  keep  them  in  permanent 
/^iMwnfUi     Bidges  of  them  2  or  8  yards  wide 
interseet  the  bed  of  the  €k>omtee  every  6  or  6 
miles;  and  they  have  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  ooantry  hillodcs  from  70  to  80  feet  high. 
Oommon  salt  and  saltpetre  are  obtained  from 
the  earth  hr  washing.  The  climate  is  generally 
drr  and  subject  to  great  eztrenes  of  heat  and 
oold,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  lia** 
asd fallingto 28''.    November, December, Jan- 
vary,  and  JTebraary  are  the  coldest  months,  and 
^e  neMt  four  the  hottest,  a  sultry  west  wind, 
loaded  with  fine  gray  dast,  blowing  at  neon,  and 
«e«rinf  toward  evening,  or  a  damp  malariooa 
east  wind  from  the  swamps  of  Bennl  and  As- 
aam  oooasiomJlyprevailbigallday.  The  power 
of  the  hot  winds  is  annuaUv  inoreastn^  with 
tW  diminution  of  rain.    Vment  humcanea 
«tid  thunder  storms  are  sometimes  eiq^erienced. 
The  rainv  season  begins  abent  the  middle  of 
Jane,  and  lasts  from  2  to  4  moitbe.  The  crepe 
consist  principally  of  wheat,  barley,  gram, 
nasore  (ertum  km),  mustard,  riee  <^  remark- 


able delioacy  an««  wniteness,  ndDet,  maiie,  Joar 
(Mou$  9tMrghum)y  bi(jra  (kolcui  itaUciui)^  til 
(ietamum  i>rimtaU\  various  kinds  of  puke  and 
oil  seeds,  sngar  cane  (which  is  cultivated  very 
nnskilfiilly,  thouffh  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
it),  opium  (whion  is  ill  prepared  ana  mnch 
adulterated),  tobaceo,  indigo,  hemp,  various 
esculent  vegetables,  and  cotton  of  good  quality, 
though  not  in  large  quantity.  Groves  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  trees^  among  which  arethemango, 
tamarind,  and  mahua  (^oatia  latifolioy  from 
whose  flowers  is  distilled  a  roirituous  lienor, 
and  whose  nuts  yield  an  c^  which  is  used  in- 
stead of  batter),  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  comitry,  and  particularly  near  iysabad, 
where  great  care  is  taken  to  perpetuate  them. 
The  domestio  animals  of  Oude  include  dieep, 

nS  cows,  bullocks,  and  tame  buffaloes, 
ng  the  wild  animals  are  the  dephanty 
tiger,  rhinoceros,  wol^  hysuia,  Jackal,  foi, 
hare,  deer,  nylgau,  wild  hog,  porcupine,  otter, 
mongoose,  squirrel,  rat,  muslo^t,  wild  cat,  bat, 
and  flying  fox.  The  tigm^  wolves,  and  hyfl»- 
nas  cause  great  destruction  <^  Hfe.  Of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  birds^  the  parrots,  which 
do  great  damage  to  the  crops,  and  t^e  king- 
fishers, which  exist  in  many  splendid  specif 
are  the  most  deserving  of  mention.  Keptilea 
and  insects  are  abundant,  and  crocodiles  are 
sometimesseen  in  the  larger  rivers.-— The  great 
bulk  of  the  pe(^e  are  Hindoos,  though  the 
dominant  race  was  Mc^iammedsA  for  many 
ages  before  the  British  annexation.  There  are 
probably  100,000  families  of  Pausies.  an  abori- 
ginal tribe,  generally  robbers  by  hereditary 
professkm,  and  some  of  them  poisoners.  The 
Brahmins  are  the  most  numeroos  class  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  29  Ri^poot  tribes. 
From  th^  two  claasss  the  sepoys  of  the  Ben- 

Sarmy  have  been  mainly  recruited.  Hin- 
ptanee  is  the  language  UMMt  in  use,  with  a 
mater  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arable  and 
less  of  Hindee  than  in  the  more  easterly  prov- 
inces. The  houses  of  the  people  are  generally 
mud  or  unbumt  bride,  ana  the  waUs  are  car* 
lied  up  6  or  7  feet  above  the  roof  to  form 
a  sort  of  enolosed  court  for  the  use  of  the 
women.  This  court  is  covered  during  the 
rains  by  a  light  temporary  roofing  oi  bamboo 
and  grass.  The  rooms  have  no  ceilings,  and 
the  floors  are  of  earth  well  packed  and  smooth- 
ed. The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
social  economy  of  Oude  is  that  of  the  village 
eommanities.  Each  village  forms,  as  Lord 
Metcalfe  justly  termed  it,  a  s^Mrate  little  re* 
public.  It  has  ita  accountant,  pnUic  servantSi 
priest,  carpenter,  smith,  washerman,  and  watch«^ 
man,  who  are  generally  paid  by  does  daknable 
from  the  grain  prodiMe  of  each  land  owner. 
The  payment  of  a  land  tax  is  one  of  the  oldest 
iasHtotiona  <^  the  country.  It  islevied  by  a 
rate  upon  the  land,  implsmsnts  of  husbandry, 
or  crops,  and  is  paM  to  the  goven^aent  officer 
throutfhtheheadmanoftheviUaga.  Thepeo« 
pie  value  their  ri^  of  property  in  the  soil 
above  all  other  worldly  good%  and  cling  t9 
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fheir  ancestral  lands  with  an  affection  unsur- 
passed in  an  J  otiier  conntrj.  The  cnltfrators 
themselves,  as  a  general  role,  own  the  fields 
hut  in  many  cases  they  have  heen  dispossessed 
h7  a  class  of  men  called  taloohdan.  These  are 
persons  who  farm  the  revenue  of  a  collection 
of  villageii,  Imown  as  a  taloohahy  paying  to 
the  government  a  fixed  smn,  and  exacting  from 
the  villagers  as  much  as  possible.  In  some 
cases  the^talookdars  were  hereditarj  chiefs  of 
Rijpoot  tribes,  and  so  became  naturally  the 
channels  of  communication  between  their  peo- 
ple and  the  government.  In  others  they  were 
originally  petty  government  officials  who  ob- 
tained in  various  ways  the  privileges  of  hered- 
itary farmers  of  the  revenue.  They  frequently 
under  the  native  rule  laid  upon  the  cultivators 
knposts  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pay,  and  on  their  delinquency  threw  them  into 
prison  until  they  executed  a  deed  constituting 
the  talookdars  proprietors  of  the  soU.  In  some 
instances  they  obtfoned  such  deeds  by  the  more 
summary  process  of  fire  and  sword.  The  dis- 
possessed villager  then  became  the  tenant  of 
his  oppressor.  Some  of  the  more  spirited  took 
the  law  into  their  ovm  hands,  retired  into  the 
Jungles,  and,  from  committing  raids  upon  all 
whom  the  talookdar  undertook  to  settle  upon 
their  patrimonial  lands,  gradually  became  <2a- 
eoiU  or  professional  robbers.  At  the  time  of 
the  British  occupation  the  country  was  infested 
with  such  depredators.  The  East  India  com- 
pany in  most  cases  reinstated  the  villagers  in 
their  rights,  and  held  the  fraudulent  and  ex- 
torted deeds  of  conveyance  at  their  proper 
worth.  Where  the  tidookdar  could  show  rail 
and  undisputed  possession  for  12  years,  he  waa 
acknowledged  as  proprietor;  and  where  his 
income  was  greatly  reauced  by  the  withdrawal 
Gt  villages  from  his  talookah,  or  other  circum- 
stances of  hardship  appeared,  he  was  allowed 
10  per  cent,  on  tiie  government  revenue. — ^The 
only  good  road  in  the  province  is  that  from 
Cawnpore  to  Lucknow.  A  railway,  however, 
has  b^n  projected,  which  will  pass  through 
Ludknow,  and  connect  it  with  Benares  and 
Delhi.  The  province  is  directly  subject  to  the 
governor-general  in  council,  and  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  is  divided  into  12  ehdkUu  or 
counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  fergwm<ih$ 
or  districts.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Lucknow,  the  capital,  Fyzabad,  Oude  or  Avo- 
dha,  the  ancient  capital,  Roy  Bareily^d  Sha- 
habad. — Oude,  under  the  name  of  iKosala,  is 
supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  Indian  civilization,  and  Bu- 
chanan coi\)ectures  its  first  settlement  to  have 
taken  place  about  1866  B.O.  The  reign  of  Rama, 
the  hero  of  Hindoo  romance  and  the  conoueror 
of  Ceylon,  is  assigned  to  the  8th  century  B.  0. ; 
and  the  poem  of  the  BamayanOy  which  nar- 
rates his  exploits,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Wilson  to 
have  been  written  about  800  B.  0.  Nothing 
of  importance  is  known  of  the  kingdom  before 
A.  D.  1195,  when  it  was  conauered  and  united 
to  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  Mohammed  Bakh- 


tlyar  Ghi^i,  a  lieutenant  of  Cottob^idHiM^ 
the  founder  of  the  Patan  or  Aif^  dyoMty. 
It  submitted  to  Baber  (1528)  after  in  obetintte 
struggle,  but  frequently  revolted  agi^  the 
Mogul  sovereigns ;  and  about  1758  StSkr 
Jang,  nabob  vizier  of  tiie  provinoe,  wratel 
from  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shah  t  grtnt  it 
perpetuity  of  Oude  and  AUi^iabad,  ud  t]» 
founded  an  independent  dynasty  wbidi  lasted 
until  the  British  annexation.  Hu  son  and  8i»> 
cesser  Sujah-ud-Dowlah  became  one  of  ti» 
most  powerM  princes  of  India,  but,  Ittvi^ 
fbrmea  an  alliance  with  Meer  Ooflem  sgnsst 
the  English,  was  defeated  by  the  h^ter  at  fA- 
na.  May  18, 1764,  and  at  Buxar  on ^eSSdof 
October.  In  1765  the  British  occnpied  Laek- 
now  and  forced  Si^ah  as  a  conditio  of  Man 
to  transfer  the  provinces  of  Corah  ana  JU- 
lahabad  to  the  emperor  Shah  Alnm.  TbM 
years  later  the  East  India  company  jndfed  I 
necessary  to  in^st  on  a  reduction  of  the  naboM 
military  force,  which,  by  a  treaty  in  Not.  1718, 
was  accordingly  limited  to  85,000  men.  ^ 
Alum,  having  in  1778  transferred  hia  diiD 
upon  Corah  aiid  Allahabad  to  tbeMahnttai, 
was  considered  to  have  forfeited  thoee  territo- 
ries, and  the  nabob  was  permitted  to  nam 
them  on  payment  of  5,000,000  rupees  to  die 
English.  With  the  assistance  of  Engliih  from 
whose  services  he  purchased  for  £400,000,  So- 
Jah  next  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Bo- 
hillas,  and,  having  routed  them  in  a  deeiatv 
battle,  April  28, 1774,  annexed  the  gieaterpfit 
of  Rohilcund  to  his  dominions,  flis  son  fld 
successor  Axof-ud-Dowlah,  a  weak  and  dwK 
lute  prince,  ceded  to  the  British  Benares,  Jobs- 
poor,  and  some  contigoons  districts,  in  letai 
for  which  the  company  agreed  to  ideoi  bin 
against  all  his  enemies,  and  to  keq»  a  hq> 
body  of  troops  in  his  territory,  for  whom  how- 
ever he  was  to  jwyheayOy.  This  mifitaryftM 
was  several  times  augmented,  <m  the  p^ 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  m  ^ 
safe^  of  the  surrounding  British  pocearifm 
required  it.  Immense  sums  were  also  d«B0i- 
ed  from  the  nabob  for  the  support  of  aa  Eaf* 
lish  resident  and  other  Englidi  offida]a,0Otbi^ 
the  province  was  drained  of  its  resonrecs  tf^ 
parcelled  out  among  rapadous  fkrmersof  tke 
revenue,  many  of  whom  in  time  set  themehei 
up  as  independent  princes.  The  n^^^^ 
came  to  regard  his  white  allies  as  a  fii^ 
incubus  wmch  no  exertion  could  thakitC 
He  begged  to  have  ^e  troops  withdravi,li^ 
the  British  refused.  At  length,  in  Sept  iTSlt 
he  signed  a  treaty  at  Chunar  with  the  goTinoi^ 
general  Warren  Hastings,  by  whidi  heobtejaw 
a  release  from  some  of  his  most  bortasooi 
engagements  on  condition  of  tipp\y^  ^ 
wealth  of  the  two  beffuma  or  pra^eMS,  as 
mother  and  grandmoder,  to  me  Kq^^JJ 
of  his  debt  to  the  East  India  coa^aByj  w 
then  amounted  to  £1,400,000.  m  J^T^ 
or  lands  taken  from  the  begums  he  v»  to^ 
tain,  and  their  money,  of  which  they  wtfe«* 
to  have  immense  sums  concealed,  was  to  w 
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paid  oyer  to  tiie  Engllih.  The  moet  violent 
and  uigustiflable  meana  were  used  to  get  poa- 
aession  of  the  treasure,  and  the  ^>oliation  of 
the  begoma  of  Oude  afterward  acquired  a 
world-wide  celebrity  through  the  deUuncia- 
tiona  of  Burke  and  Sheridan.  From  1777  to 
1786  the  nabob  paid  the  company  £800,000  per 
annum,  beside  tne  expenses  of  various  English 
officers,  one  of  whom,  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
or-general, received  an  annual  salary  of  £22,- 
600.  In  1787  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to 
£500,000  per  annum,  but  it  was  increased  in 
1797  to  £550,000,  and  in  1798  to  £760,000,  be- 
aide  which  the  nabob  ceded  the  fortress  of  Al- 
lahabad and  gave  £80,000  for  its  repair  and 
£80,000  for  the  re]^  of  Futtehghnr.  In  1801 
the  pecuniary  subsidy  was  commuted  for  a  ces- 
sion of  various  territories,  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  whole  province  and  vielmng  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  £1,852,000.  A  loan  of  £1,000,000  was 
obtained  from  the  nabob  Ghazee-ud-deen  Hyder 
in  1814,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  in 
1815.  These  loans  were  liquidated  in  1816  by 
the  transfer  to  Oude  of  the  Terrai.  or  marshy 
tract,  former^  belonging  to  NepauL  In  1819 
the  nabob  with  the  consent  of  the  East  India 
company  formally  renounced  the  nominal  alle- 
giance which  he  had  hitherto  retained  to  the 
Qreat  Mogul,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
In  1825  he  made  a  loan  in  perpetuity  to  the 
British  of  £1,000,000,  at  the  unvarying  interest 
of  5  per  cent. ;  in  1829  a  loan  of  £640,000,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  certain  members  of  the  royal  fiunily : 
And  in  1888  a  loan  of  £80,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Lucknow. 
Nusseer-ud-deen,  who  reigned  from  1827  to 
1887,  made  an  effort  at  first  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministration, but  soon  gave  himself  up  to  sen- 
sual pleasures.  The  succession  of  his  nnde 
Mohammed  Ali  Shah  was  contested  by  the  late 
kinff^s  son  and  the  Padshah  Begum,  Nusseer- 
nd-deen's  principal  wife ;  but  Mohammed  was 
supported  by  the  British,  and  his  rivals  were 
soon  put  down.  He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by 
his  son  Un\jud  Ali  Shah,  under  whom  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  British  urged  reforms,  and  intimated  that 
nnless  they  were  effected  within  a  limited  time 
the  country  would  be  placed  under  their  man- 
agement The  king  however  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  power.  Under  the  reign  of  Saa- 
dnt  Ali  (1798-1814)  Oude  had  eigoyed  un- 
usual prosperity ;  but  his  son  Ghazee-ud-deen 
Hyder  (1814-'27)  had  dissipated  the  national 
treasures,  and,  being  withheld  by  treaty  firom 
keeping  up  a  strong  army  of  his  own,  and  but 
indifferently  sunported  by  the  British  troops, 
had  seen  the  kmgdom  parcelled  out  among 
m  number  of  petty  turbulent  princes  who 
defied  his  authority  and  proved  insuperable 
obstacles  to  all  measures  for  improvement 
It  was  now  too  late  to  reestablish  order,  but 
nn\jud  Ali  succeeded  in  replenishing  the  treas- 
nry,  and  on  his  death  in  1847  left  about  £1,- 
000,000  to  his  son  Wigid  Ali,  the  kst  king  of 


Oude.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  more 
profligate  ana  imbecile  than  almost  any  of  his 
predecessors.  While  he  devoted  himself  to  hil 
pleasures  the  roral  revenues  dwindled  away, 
and  the  semi-independent  princes  grew  more 
and  more  powerM.  They  built  fortresses, 
>banded  their  followers  into  formidable  annies, 
and  laid  all  the  surrounding  country  under 
contribution.  In  a  communication  dated  Mardi 
16, 1855,  addressed  to  the  Indian  government 
by  Gen.  Outram,  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  described  as 
truly  deplorable.  The  people  were  heavily 
taxed,  though  but  a  small  part  of  ^e  revenue 
found  its  way  to  the  public  treasury.  The  rev- 
enue collected  in  1854  was  12,208,082  rupees 
($6,000,000),  of  which  only  8,600,000  rupees 
($1,800,000)  had  actually  been  paid  over  to  the 
government  There  were  no  courts  of  law  ex- 
cept at  the  capital,  and  the  Judges  and  all  othw 
officers  together  amounted  to  only  61,  all  of 
whom  were  venal.  The  poUce  was  corrupt 
and  inefficient  The  army  numbered  58,904 
men,  supported  at  a  cost  of  4,199,890  rupees; 
it  was  rapacious,  extortionate,  licentious,  un- 
disciplineo,  and  cowiujdly.  Suttee,  or  the 
bummg  of  widows,  wsi  practised,  an  average 
of  1  cases  occurring  annually.  The  statistics 
of  crime  from  1848  to  1854  showed  on  an  aver- 
age annually  147  dacoitees,  1,678  persons  killed 
and  womided,  78  villages  burned  and  plun- 
dered, and  212  persons  forcibly  carried  ofL 
Oppressions  and  cruelties  of  every  description 
were  continually  practised  without  restraint 
The  royal  government  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
when  the  East  India  company,  in  Jan.  1856. 
caused  a  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  to  transfer  to  them 
the  entire  administration  of  the  kingdom,  while 
it  made  provision  for  the  dignity  and  affluence 
of  the  king  and  his  family.  This  treaty  ^e 
king  refused  to  sign,  whereupon  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  governor-general  in  coundl, 
Feb.  7,  1866,  decliuing  the  deposition  of  tiie 
king  of  Oude  and  the  absolute  annexation  of 
the  country  to  the  possessions  of  the  East  In- 
dia company.  This  measure  was  not  consum- 
mated without  loud  expressions  of  ^Usapproval 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Enfflish  people  and 
some  of  the  East  India  official.  The  deposi* 
tion  of  the  king  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
treaty  engagements,  and  as  both  impolitic  and 
umust  fiis  majesty  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
titles  and  was  granted  a  liberal  pension,  but 
the  government  refused  to  make  any  engage- 
ment for  the  continuation  of  the  same  privfleges 
to  his  descendants.  He  removed  to  Calcutta, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Garden  Readi  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  while  the  queen  mother, 
accompanied  by  his  majesty's  son  and  brother, 
visited  England  with  a  numerous  retinue,  ar- 
riving in  London  in  Aug.  1856.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  mat  kindness  by  Queen  Victoria, 
and  remained  in  the  country  for  a  considerable 
time  ur^ng  her  claims  for  redress,  but  without 
avail    She  finally  died  in  Paris  in  1858.    The 
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talookdin  of  Onde  Mi  much  aggrieved  b  j  the 
regtdations  of  the  East  India  company  respect- 
ing the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  population 
in  fact  never  voliintarily  snhmitted  to  the 
change  of  mlert.  Hence,  when  the  sepoy  mu- 
tiny hroke  out  in  1857,  the  risins  in  Oude  wai 
not  confined  to  the  soldiers,  hut  became  a  pop- 
ular war  for  independence.  The  rebel  sepoys 
concentrated  about  Luoknow,  while  the  talook- 
dars  held  themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
throughout  the  province,  armed  their  retainers, 
and  threw  themselves  into  their  forts,  whence 
the  British  frequently  could  not  dislodge  them 
without  heavy  loss.  The  complicity  of  the  ex- 
king  was  strondy  suspected,  imd  he  was  kept 
prisoner  in  Castle  William.  One  of  his  wives^ 
known  as  the  begum,  who  resided  at  Lucknow, 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents, 
cooperated  vigorously  with  Nena  Sahib,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  escaped  to  Thibet.  The 
province  however  was  substantially  subd^ued 
by  the  end  of  1868,  and  in  the  sprmg  and  sun^ 
mer  of  1859  the  whole  population  was  dis- 
armed, 1,827  forts  being  destroyed  and  1,367,- 
406  arms  of  all  kinds  given  up.  On  Oct.  22 
the  governor-general  Jpade  a  triumphal  entry 
into  iiUoknow,  and  settled  the  difficult^  of 
the  land  titles  by  giving  the  talookdars  a  free 
ffrant  of  their  estates.  (See  Hindostaiv,  voL 
IX.  pp.  190,  191.)— Ouni,  or  Atodha,  a  town 
of  the  preceding  province  and  anciently  its 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Goggra,  75  m.  E.  from  Lucknow ;  pop.  about 
8,000.  It  a4joins  the  modem  town  of  Fyza- 
bad,  and  is  now  almost  deserted.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  *^fort  of  Hanuman,"  built  in 
honor  of  the  fabulous  monkey  god,  the  auxil- 
iary of  Rama,  and  having  an  annual  revenue 
of  50,000  rupees  settled  on  it  by  Si^ah-ud- 
Dowlah;  and  the  ruined  "fort  of  Rama,"  the 
mythical  hero  of  the  Bamaycma,  Oude  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  India, 
and  according  to  Buchanan  was  founded  in 
1866  B.  0.  The  Ayeen  AVberty  describes  it 
as  200  miles  in  length. 

OUDINOT,  NioouLS  Ohaklbs,  duke  of  Reg- 
ffio,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  Bar-sur-Omain, 
April  20, 1767,  died  hi  Paris,  Sept.  18, 1847. 
He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17,  but  retired  from 
the  army  at  the  desire  of  his  father  in  1787.  In 
1792  he  was  elected  commander  of  the  8d  bat- 
talion of  the  ICeuse,  attained  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel by  his  defense  of  the  castle  of  Bitche,  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  1794  for  his  bravery 
in  the  battle  of  Moorlautem,  suooessfhUv  con- 
ducted several  opwations  under  ICoreau  in  the 
campaign  of  1796  on  the  Danube,  and  became 
general  of  division  in  1799.  He  contributed  to 
&e  success  of  Mass^na  in  the  battle  of  Ztirich, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  the 
battles  on  the  banks  of  we  Mindo.  In  com- 
mand of  a  picked  corps  of  10,000  grenadiers 
and  volti^urs,  he  shared  in  the  campaign  of 
1805  agamst  Austria,  defeating  the  enemy  at 
Wertincen,  entering  Vienna,  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube under  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  and  finally 


eontribn^ng  to  tiie  victory  of  AtateriitL  & 
services  were  scarcely  lees  inportnt  in  tbi 
two  following  campai^  in  ProBsia  tad  P(M 
(1806-7).  when  he  won  the  battle  of  OsUokih 
ka  and  fought  under  Napoleon  at  Fricdbii 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  ef  eouit arii 
gift  of  1,000,000  francs.  In  commnd  of  tk 
vanguard  of  the  French  anny  m  1801,  be  ft- 
tmguished  hfanself  so  ffreatly  at  P&£»bafti, 
Ebersberg,  Essling,  and  Wagnoa,  thst  be  vm 
created  marshal  of  the  em|nre  aad  dnk*  of 
Reggio,  with  an  income  of  100,000  firtto.  li 
1812  he  led  the  2d  corps  of  the  greatimjtbtf 
invaded  Rusda,  and  so  skilfully  raawsaTradti 
protect  the  crossing  oi  the  Bereiina,  tbit  k 
was  hailed  as  the  *•*'  preserver  of  the  snaj.^  k 
the  campaign  of  1818  he  fSought  at  Baitn, 
was  defeated  by  Bemadotte  at  GroasbMrei,  td 
severely  wounded  at  Leipsic  On  tbe  &II  rf 
the  emper<H*  he  Joined  the  Bourbons,  and  ftkb- 
fully  held  to  their  cause  during  tke  HiaM 
Days.  Under  the  2d  restoration  he  vas  if 
pointed  commander  of  the  national  gosi  if 
Paris,  and  in  1828  led  tiie  1st  eorpa  «f  Oi 
French  army  in  Spain.  Louis  Fhi^ipa  wtk 
him  chanceUor  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1881, 
and  governor  of  the  H6tel  des  LiTafiiM  a 
1842.  A  statue  was  M^cted  in  his  honor  bfldi 
native  oily.  During  hia  military  eare«r  be  n- 
ceived  no  fewer  ttasi  85  wounds.— Hmui 
Ohablbs  Yiotob,  duke  of  Reggie,  eon  of  tk 
preceding,  bom  in  Bar-le-Duc,  Nor.  1, 1^ 
commenced  service  under  Napoleon.  beeiBeA 
colonel  in  1814,  commanded  the  let  itginat 
of  hcM-se  grenadiers  in  the  royal  guard  in  IfiSi 
and  was  afterward  placed  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
school  of  cavalry  at  SMimur,  but  retM  fir 
a  while  on  the  revolution  of  1880.  Butcred 
to  his  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  16^  W 
went  to  Africa  (where  a  younger  brolbff  W 
fallen  at  the  head  of  his  regimentX  and  pirti^ 
pated  in  the  expedition  of  Mascara,  bota  vmbI 
obliged  him  to  return  to  France.  He  ^m  ^ 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  ^riaiia 
He  was  twice  elected  to  HbSb  chamber  of  doa- 
ties.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  be  bcM  i 
seat  in  both  the  constituent  and  the  leydrfw 
assemblies.  He  was  appointed  to  coaouH 
tiie  F^nch  army  sent  against  the  Boom  n- 
public,  landod  at  OiviU  Yecchia  April  tS,3W 
andtookpossession  of  Rome  July  1  Betmaf 
to  France,  he  rei^peared  in  his  seat  ifi  tbe  w 
lative  assembly,  and  opposed  the  policj  of  v^ 
president  On  Dec  2, 1851,  he  was  out  of » 
members  of  the  assnnbly  who  met  intbtbd 
of  the  10th  district  to  protest  against  tbe  «f9 
d^Hat,  and  was  arrested  and  for  a  ftwdi^bdi 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Vinc^mea.  Siaeetta 
ne  has  retired  to  private  life.  Sevcial  ««^ 
of  his  upon  military  matters  have  •**^f' 
tention.  He  was  one  <tf  the  fonndeB  rf  «• 
Speetateur  wUitaire^  a  periodical  te  wbiea  m 
is  still  anoocaalonal  contributor.  ^^ 
OUGHTRED,  WttxiAM,  an  En|^>*j^ 
matician  and  divine,  bom  ia  Uton,  BwW 
hamdbire,  in  1578,  died  Jan.  80, 16W.  !•«« 
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educated  at  Eton,  and  at  IQng^s  college,  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  inyented  while  an  nnder- 
gradnate  **an  easj  method  of  geometrical 
dialling.**  Having  received  holr  orders,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury,  near 
GaUdford.  in  1608,  and  in  1628  was  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  called 
the  ''prince  of  mathematicians,"  and  left  na- 
merons  works. 

OUISTITL    See  Habmosbt. 

OUNCE  (/eli$  uneia,  Buffon :  leopardvs  tin- 
eioy  Gray),  a  medium-sized  cat  of  the  old  world, 
smaller  than  the  leopard,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Asia.  Buffon  distinguishes 
it  from  the  panther  by  its  smaller  size  (the 
length  of  the  body  bdng  only  8^  feet),  its 
longer  and  shaggy  hair,  and  its  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body.  The  ground  oolor  is  whiti^ 
gray  on  the  back  and  sides,  without  tint  of 
ndvous,  and  whiter  below ;  the  body  is  marked 
by  blackish  spots,  sometimes  forming  irregular 
circles,  the  limbs  simply  spotted,  and  the  tdl 
ringed.  It  is  a  verr  active  animal  and  an  ex- 
pert climber,  preying  upon  rodents  and  the 
smaller  ruminants.  OuTier  and  others  regard 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  panther,  the  last  also 
being  considered  the  same  as  the  leopard. 
Hanmton  Smith  considers  it  distinct,  and  Gray 
describes  it  as  a  species  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  museum.  Its  size,  markings,  and  hab- 
itat seem  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
true  roecies. 

0U8LET,  GiDKOif,  an  Irish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Dunmore,  Galway,  in  1762,  died  Mayl4, 
1889.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  church,  and  alter  laboring  20  years  as  a 
local  preacher  was  appointed  in  1799,  mission- 
ary to  the  Irish.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
Just  at  the  dose  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  from 
the  excited  state  of  the  Oatholio  population  was 
subiected  to  many  trials,  being  frequently  as- 
saulted while  preaching  in  the  streets.  He  was 
r^arded  as  tne  most  efficient  and  successfiil 
Irish  missionary  eVer  employed  by  the  Wesley- 
ana,  preaching  often  5  times  a  day  in  English 
and  Irish.  He  left  various  works  on  the  Ro- 
man GathoHc  controversy,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  his  '*  Old  Christianity,  against  Papid 
Koveltiee." 

OUSELY,  Sn  Wiluaic,  an  English  oriental- 
ist, bom  in  Monmouthshire  in  1771,  died  in 
1842.  In  1787  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
French,  and  the  following  year  became  comet 
in  a  regiment  of  British  dragoons  stationed  in 
Ireland.  Devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  ori- 
ental languages,  he  left  the  military  service 
after  the  campaign  of  1794.  and  went  to  the 
university  of  Levden.  In  1795  he  published  his 
''Persian  Miscellanies.'*  Afterward  he  went 
to  London,  received  various  complimentary 
distinctions  from  the  miiversitles  and  learned 
societies,  and  accompanied  as  private  secre- 
tarv  hb  brother.  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  the  ambas- 
lador  to  the  Persian  court.  Among  his  works 
are:  ''Oriental  Collections'^  (8  vols.  4to.. 
1797) ;  *'  Observations  o&  some  Medsls  ana 


Oems,  bearing  Inscriptions  In  the  Pahlavi  or 
Ancient  Persian  oharaeter''  (4to.,  1801);  ''An 
Abstract  of  the  Persian  Translation  of  the 
Geography  written  in  Arabic  by  Ibn  Hankal  ;^ 
a  descriptive  catalogae  of  his  collection  of 
Persian,  Aiabic,  ani  Turkish  manusoripta 
and  "  Anecdotes  fW>m  Oriental  Bibliography'' 
(1827) ;  and  another  catalogne  of  his  oriental 
manuscripts  in  1881 .  An  account  of  his  travels 
in  Persia  was  published  in  1819-'22  (8  vols.  4to.). 

OUTAGAMIE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  intersected 
by  Neenah,  Wolf,  and  Embarras  rivers ;  area, 
684  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855.  2,716.  Its  surfaoe 
is  diversified  and  covered  with  great  forests, 
which  yield  large  quantities  of  lumber.  It  was 
separated  firom  Brown  co.  in  1850,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  census  of  that  year. 

OUTLAWRY  (law  Latin  utlagaria^  uOa- 
ffatioy  from  uHapattti.  eodex;  Saxon,  ittl<MK 
utlaughe\  the  process  W  which  one  is  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  the  law,  partly  in  re- 
sect to  his  property,  and  partly  in  respect  to 
his  person.  When  a  party  defendant,  after 
formal  and  proper  summons,  reftises  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  his 
contumacy  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  rebel- 
lion against  the  organic  law  of  the  state;  he 
sets  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  sodety  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and,  whether  his  con- 
duct be  construed  as  an  admission  of  guilt,  or 
more  properly  as  a  mere  contempt,  ne  cer- 
tainly cannot  complaia  if  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  l^e  maintenance  of  the  social 
order  and  welfare  declare  that  he  has  forfeited 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  law  to  which 
he  refuses  to  submit  The  outlaw,  says  Brao- 
ton,  forfeits  home  and  country,  and  becomes 
an  exile.  Anciently  he  was  known  by  another 
name,  to  irM^AendUtma'h^  as  it  seems,  because 
he  forfeited  hb  friends ;  for  if  any  of  them 
rendered  him  any  assistance,  they  suffered  the 
same  punishment  as  the  outlaw  himself^  losing 
like  hmi  both  their  goods  and  their  life,  unleoi 
the  king  of  his  grace  spared  them.  From  the 
time  one  was  ouUawea  he  was  said  anciently 
to  bear  a  wolf's  head  {caput  htpinutn  gerere) ; 
and  it  is  usually  stated,  as  if  on  the  authority 
of  Bracton,  that  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
with  the  same  impunity  as  a  wolf.  But  thia 
author  says  plainly,  that  one  might  take  die 
outlaw's  ifie  only  when  he  resisted  being  taken, 
or  endeavored  to  escape.  After  his  capture, 
his  death  or  life  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  alone.  AH  males  above  the  age  of  18 
years  might  sufi^  outlawry,  because  at  that 
age  they  were  all  sworn  and  enrolled  in  the 
decennary,  and  were  thus  within  the  law  of  the 
realm.  Women  were  "  waived,"  not  outlawed, 
because  they  were  not  thus  sworn.  They 
therefore  could  not  be  excluded  fW>m  the 
benefit  of  the  law.  but  were  abandoned  or  dis- 
regarded by  it — Outlawry  was  pronounced  ori- 
ffinally  only  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony.  ITezI 
ft  was  extended  to  trespasses  of  a  fiagrant 
character.  But  properly  it  was  limited  to 
those  processes  in  wnioh  a  Mpiot  Isy,  that  IS| 
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a  writ  or  warrant  to  take  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  all  actions  of  trespass  vi  et  armu 
this  capias  lay  at  common  law,  and  conse- 
quently also,  in  proper  cases,  outlawry.  In  ac- 
tions of  debt,  detinue,  covenant,  and  such  others 
as  are  founded  upon  mere  negligence  or  laches, 
capias  did  not  lie  at  common  law,  and  there- 
fore outlawry  was  impossible,  until  it  was  in- 
troduced by  act  of  parliament.  A  distinction 
was  made,  in  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
outlawry,  between  criminal  and  civil  coses. 
In  ^e  former,  sentence  of  outlawry  operated 
as  a  conviction  of  the  offence  itself  with  which 
the  accused  was  charged.  In  treasons  and 
felonies  therefore  he  suffered  corruption  of 
blood,  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  estate,  real  as 
well  as  personal.  In  civil  cases  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  outlawry  was  to  secure  access  to 
the  defendant's  property.  His  failure  to  ap- 
pear was,  accordingly,  not  accounted  a  con- 
fession of  the  matter  charged ;  but  as  a  con- 
tempt, it  deserved  and  drew  after  it  a  forfeit- 
ure of  personal  property  and  loss  of  the  profits 
of  lands  so  long  as  the  outlawry  lasted.  An 
outlaw  will  not  be  heard  in  the  courts  where 
he  seeks  to  originate  a  legal  right,  and  his  ad- 
versary may  plead  the  outlaw's  disability  in 
bar  or  in  abatement  of  his  suit.  Indeed,  he 
cannot  appear  in  court  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  reverse  his  outlawry.  He  cannot  be  a 
luror,  for  he  is  not  an  unimpeached  citizen, 
liber  et  Ugalis  homo;  but  if  he  was  outlawed 
in  a  civil  action,  he  may  be  an  heir  or  a  wit- 
ness. In  England,  outlawry  is  declared  after 
three  successive  writs  of  summons  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  after  he  has  been  called  by  the 
sheriff  in  five  different  courts.  The  judgment 
of  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error 
or  upon  motion  in  the  courts,  and  after  re- 
versal the  party  may  be  put  to  plead  to  the 
original  process. — ^The  process  of  outlawry  is 
rare  in  the  United  States.  In  some  states  it 
has  never  been  known.  In  Pennsylvania  it  Is 
retuned  in  treason,  robbery,  burglary,  and 
6odomy;  in  New  York,  in  treason  alone.  In 
both  these  states  outlawry  in  civil  actions  has 
been  expressly  abolished,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
haveno  actufU  existence  in  any. 

OUTRAM,  Bib  JAMsa  a  British  soldier,  bom 
at  Butterley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  29,  1808. 
He  is  the  son  of  Benjamin  Outram,  an  eminent 
eivil  engineer,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  of 
which  country  his  mother  was  a  native,  and 
after  studying  with  distinction  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  went  out  to  Bombay  in  1819, 
as  a  cadet  in  the  military  service  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  was  posted  to  the  28d 
regiment  of  Bombav  native  infantry,  of  which 
he  soon  became  acyutant,  and,  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  "brilliant  and  successful 
attack  upon  an  insui^gent  stronghold  in  Can- 
deish,  was  selected  by  the  governor^  Mount- 
fltuart  Elphinstone,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
the  ferocious  Bheel  tribes.  His  first  exploit  was 
to  beat  them  in  battle;  his  next  to  organize 
them  into  an  irregular  military  corpS)  hoping 


that  these  indomitable  marauders  ndgbtbedf^ 
ilized  by  turning  their  warlike  rairit  to  mm 
legitimate  purpose.    The  result  of  a  short  tml 
fully  justified  his  anticipations,  and  peace  btn; 
restored  to  the  Bheel  country  he  was  sent  iDto 
Guzerat  to  subdue  the  rebel  chiefs  of  the  ¥je- 
Caunta.    This  he  effected  by  similar  meamtiy 
defeating  them  first  and  concilistnig  thend^ 
terward.    When   the  war  with  AfjghtniihB 
broke  out,  he  volunteered  his  senrices^  tad  Ta 
appointed  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  8ir  Jok 
Keane,  rendering  valuable  assistance  thraa|l- 
out  the  campaign.    He  played  a  ooDsptoBoai 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  Beloochee  ttrngjbdd 
of  Kelat  (1840),  and,  dis^ised  as  a  nitiTedero- 
tee,  carried  the  news  of  its  fallaweek^joonej 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  Eona^ 
where  he  took  ship  for  Bombay.    For  his  le^ 
vices  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  brefit 
rank  of  mi^or,  and  was  appointed  poKtied 
agent  in  Lower  Sinde,  where  ne  not  only  apUd 
the  British armsibut  mined  the  afiectknof tk 
native  chie6.     When  Sir  Charles  Nspie  flader- 
took  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  Outram  iw  lefi* 
dent  at  Hyderabad,  and  endeavored  to  trtrti 
collision  between  the  ameers  and  the  Brid4 
The  princes  treated  him  oourteoudj,  bat  tk 
soldiers  growing  forious  and  attacking  the  rea- 
dency,  he  defended  himself  with  a  small  tfe(^ 
and  finallyefiTected  an  orderly  though  dingefOB 
retreat.    He  condemned  the  whole  wir  •» 
most  tyrannical,  positive  robbery,"  tad  »« 
consequentlv  involved  in  an  acrimonioQs  en- 
trover^  witii  Sir  Charles  Kapier.  Afltf  i 
short  visit  to  England,  be  was  employed  %paA 
the  rebels  in  the  South  Mahratta  ooontiy,  «r 
ganized  a  light  irregular  force,  and,  toMtbe 
words  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  "hii  tgj  ai- 
vanced  guard  drove  before  them  the  halAwd 
rabble  tiiat  had  kept  three  brigadei  et  lif' 
In  1845  Outram  (now  a  colonel)  wai  mM 
resident  at  Sattara,  and  in  1847  resdest  a| 
Baroda.    In  the  latter  station  his  zealfcrtki 
suppression  of  certain  corrupt  practiq^  j 
which  his  language  was  not  always  iDoda# 
or  prudent,  brought  him  into  dis&rori^i^J 
Bombay  government,  and  retumiuff  to  £■#» 
he  plunged  into  a  paper  war&reby'™** 
secured  from  the  first  the  symptUiy  d  tij 
public,  and  finally  the  iqiproval  of  the  eovt^ 
directors.    In  1854  he  was  vgn^wsM  pcKk* 
resident  at  Lucknow,  and  after  the  si*^*^^ 
of  Oude  in  the  early  part  of  1866  •g^jJr 
fbr  Europe,  was  made  civil  knight  cotfoiBw 
of  the  bath,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  IVM 
war  was  appointed  commandoin-chiff  o^^ 
British  forces  in  Persia,  with  ti»e  W5[*2 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  his  actaai  ntfj* 
this  time  being  that  of  mi^jor-gcmerd.  b9» 
ing  Bushire,  where  the  first  divisioD  was  ^ej 
encamped,  about  the  end  of  Jan.  1857»  *•  "J 
feated  the  Persians  at  Borasioom  Fel>.5,»« 
Koosh-aub,  Feb.  8,  and  took  H<*fy^ 
March  26,  soon  after  whidi  news  •'"^^ 
peace  had  been  signed  between  EnglwjVjJ 
Persia.    Returning  to  India,  which  wiitfc^" 
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the  midet  of  the  sepoy  rebelUon,  Oatram  was 
i4)pointed  to  the  militarj  command  of  the  Oawn- 
pore  and  Duuupoor  dlviaiona.  His  first  effort 
was  to  relieve  Gen.  Havelock  at  Gawnpore,  and 
this  effected  (Sept  15)  to  march  with  him  to 
Lucknov ;  bat  in  consideration  of  Havelock's 
preyious  exertions  to  assist  the  garrison  at  the 
I^^r  place,  he  chiv^roosly  refoMd  to  take  from 
him  the  command  of  the  relieving  force,  and  ao- 
compaoied  it  as  a  volunteer.  Entering  Lncknow 
Sept  25,  he  condncted  the  defence  of  the  resi- 
denojr  QntU  the  rescue  hj  Sir  Golin  Gampbell, 
Nov.  19,  when  he  occupied  a  fort  called  the 
Alombagb,  about  4  m.  from  the  city,  and  during 
the  next  few  months  several  times  defeated  the 
rebels  with  ffreat  slaughter.  He  cooperated 
with  Campbell  in  the  final  siege  and  capture  of 
Lcioknow  m  March,  and  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
civil  commissioner  immediately  appued  him- 
self to  restore  order  in  the  province.  He  was 
soon  summoned  to  Calcutta  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  councU.  In  the  summer  of  1860, 
his  heidth  being  much  broken,  he  returned  home, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1857  he  received 
the  military  decoration  of  the  ^and  cross  of 
the  bath  for  hiB  services  in  Persia,  was  created 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Einsdom  in  1858,  be- 
came lieutenant-general  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  Dec  1860  was  presented  by  the  corporation 
of  London  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  a 
rword. 

GUZEL,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  thrush  flam- 
ilj,  hydrobata  (VieiU.)  or  einchu  (Bechst). 
The  bill  is  without  bristles  at  the  base,  moder- 
ite,  slender,  slightly  bent  upward,  with  culmen 
leariy  straight,  and  curvea  and  notched  tip ; 
^e  frontid  plumes  come  as  far  as  the  openii^p 
>f  the  nostril%;  wings  moderate  and  rounded, 
Jie  Ist  quill  spurious  and  the  2d  rather  shorter 
;haa  the  3d  and  4th,  which  are  longest ;  tail 
rerj  short  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  as  long  as 
niddle  toe,  covered  in  front  with  an  entire 
icale ;  feet  robust,  with  toes  moderate,  the 
>nter  the  longest,  and  nnited  at  base;  claws 
ong,  curved,  and  sharp.  About  half  a  dozen 
medes  are  described  in  America,  £urope|  and 
ILsia.  The  American  water  ouzel  or  dipper 
Hi  Mexicania^  Baird ;  0.  Americanus,  Swams.) 

0  about  7^  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
»f  10|;  the  color  above  is  dark  plumbeous, 
laler  beneath ;  head  and  neck  with  a  sooty 
»ro  wn  tinffe ;  a  concealed  white  spot  above  the 
ront  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  below  it;  in 
oang  birds  the  feathers  beneath,  the  wing 
ove^  and  lesser  quills  are  edged  with  gray- 
ih  white ;  it  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  clear  ri^id 
treams  id  the  Rocky  mountains  from  British 
Lmerioa  to  Mexico.  The  European  ouzel  or 
ipx>er  (ff.  einehuy  VieiU. ;  0.  aftuUicui,  Bechst) 

1  of  about  the  same  size,  with  the  head  and 
ind  neck  dark  brown,  the  upper  parts  dark 
ray  with  broad  black  edgings,  throat  and  fore 
eck  white,  and  breast  brownish  red ;  the  fe- 
lale  with  less  deep  tints ;  the  young  grayish 
boTe,  with  black  edgings.  A  similar  species 
£r.  Asiatica^  Swains.)  is  found  in  northern 


Asia. — ^The  form  of  the  ouzels  is  compact,  and 
the  motions  and  attitudes  are  like  those  of  the 
wrens.  Their  habits  are  very  peculiar,  and 
have  been  accurately  described  by  Macgillivray 
in  Great  Britiun  from  actual  observation ;  they 
are  found  singly  or  in  pairs  in  mountainous 
districts  on  the  borders  of  streams;  they  seek 
their  food  under  water,  not  plunging  superfi- 
cially like  the  kingfisher  or  the  fian-  hawk,  nor 
going  under  from  the  surface  like  the  ducks, 
but  darting  boldly  into  the  water  from  the 
wing,  diving  to  thb  bottom,  and  swimming  and 
running  about  there  with  great  rapidity,  in 
search  of  aquatic  insects,  larveo.  and  molluska, 
on  which  they  feed.  The  ouzel  is  said  also  to 
devour  the  spawn  and  fry  of  fishes,  and  on  this 
account,  though  probably  without  reason,  is 
very  generally  persecuted  by  anglers  and  game- 
keepers ;  its  progression  under  water  is  by  the 
action  of  the  wings,  as  in  many  web-footed 
birds;  it  remains  submerged  for  a  minute  or 
two,  swimming  welL  rising  buoyantiy  to  the 
suifaoe,  and  able  to  dive  again  without  rising 
on  the  wing.  The  flight  is  direct  and  rapid ; 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  perching  on  stones  in  the 
middle  of  streams,  constantly  moving  the  tail 
up  and  down ;  it  is  a  very  poor  walker ;  when 
wounded,  it  plunges  under  water  and  escapes 
to  the  shore,  struggling  to  the  last  when  taken. 
The  note  is  a  gentie  warble,  short  and  lively, 
but  not  resembung  the  ftill  song  of  the  proper 
thrushes.  It  begins  to  make  a  nest  about  the 
middle  of  spring,  of  moss  and  leaves,  on  the 
bimk  of  a  stream,  among  the  roots  of  a  tree 
overhanging  the  water,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock, 
or  in  a  hole  in  a  bridge,  dam,  or  wall ;  it  is  of 
large  size,  arched  over,  and  compactiy  built; 
the  eggs  are  5  or  6.  pure  white,  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  tne  song  thrush.  This 
genus  is  considered  intermediate  between  the 
ant-thrushes  and  thrushes  proper ;  its  short  and 
dense  plumage,  short  wings  and  tail,  and  bill, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  making  its  way  under 
water,  and  seizing  and  detaching  its  food  from 
submerged  stones.  According  to  Macgillivray, 
the  genus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
slender-billed  land  birds  and  the  diving  water 
birds,  as  the  kingfisher  seems  to  unite  the 
former  with  the  plunging  birds  of  the  same 
order. — ^The  name  of  ring  ouzel  is  given  to  the 
European  thrush  (turdus  torguatus,  Linn.)  from 
its  having  a  broad  white  crescent  across  the 
black  of  the  breast;  and  the  blackbird  {T. 
merula^  Linn.)  is  often  also  called  ouzel  in 
Great  Britain. 

GYEN  BIRD,  the  popular  name  g^ven  to  a 
group  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  sub-fiamily 
/kimarinm  and  the  family  of  creepers,  inhabit- 
ing the  warm  parts  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  typical  genus  fuf7iariv» 
(VieilL)  the  bill  is  moderate,  slender,  and 
slightiy  curved ;  wings  and  tail  moderate,  and 
tarsi  long.  The  red  oven  bird  (F,  rt{/W,  VieilL), 
called  hamero  in  La  Plata,  is  about  6  inches 
long,  reddish  above  and  white  below ;  it  is  seen 
generally  in  pairs,  both  in  bushy  and  open 
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|ilacd8  and  near  inimiii  habltatfoiis,  roimiiig 
rapidlj  or  making  short  lights  from  boih  to 
bush  in  search  of  insects,  e^eeially  eoleopiera: 
It  will  also  eat  seeds ;  the  note  is  lond  and 
i^rill.  The  nest  is  plaeed  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion on  a  tree,  paling,  window  sill,  or  eren  in 
the  interior  of  a  hoase ;  both  sexes  work  at  it, 
iJtemately  bringing  a  lump  of  day,  or  piece 
of  straw  and  twig,  which  they  fashion  into  a 
dome-^aped  stractnre  like  a  baker's  oven,  6 
or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  with  wallB  aboirt 
an  inch  thick ;  the  opening  *is  on  the  side,  and 
near  it  is  a  partition  reaching  nearly  to  the 
root,  belund  which  is  an  inner  chamber  in  which 
the  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  deposited  on  feathers  and 
itoft  grass.  The  genns  cincUndii  ^ay)  ft-eqnents 
the  sea  beach,  and  may  often  be  seen  walking 
on  the  masses  of  floating  sea  weed  near  the 
shore;  some  occasionally  wander  inland,  and 
•Ten  to  tiie  height  of  8,000  f^et  on  the  Cor- 
-dilleras ;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  small 
orostaceans  and  moUnskSj  and  seeds.  Other 
genera  are  Uchmioi  (Swams.),  of  Brazil;  mi^ 
torniB  (Gray),  in  dry  regions  or  Patagonia  and 
the  barren  Cordilleras ;  limnomi$  (Gonld).  on 
the  reedy  borders  of  Sonth  American  lakes, 
climbing  vertically  along  the  stems;  geo»ittd 
(Swains.),  on  the  open  sandy  plains ;  and  (»V 
docerthia  (Gray),  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  red  and  brown,  YaHed 
with  black  and  white. 

OVEBBECK,  FuEDBiOB,  a  German  painter, 
bom  in  Lnbeck,  Jnly  8, 1789.  He  commenced 
his  artistic  education  in  Vienna  in  1808,  and  in 
1810  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  number  of  yonng  ooihpa- 
triots,  who  had  become  oonvinoed  that  a  return 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italian 
masters  eould  alone  effect  a  healthflil  regenera^ 
tion  of  art  Overbeck,  who  was  of  a  devout 
and  impressible  nature,  soon  became  the  soul 
of  the  movement,  and,  aided  bv  Oomelius,  Veit. 
€lohadow,  Pforr,  Schnorr,  and  otiiers,  as  well 
as  by  l^e  hints  afforded  by  Sdilegel  and  other 
aympathizers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  remarkable  school  of  paintlnff.'  A  Madon- 
na painted  in  1811  first  brought  hSn  into  notice 
in  Rome,  and  he  soon  proved  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  his  school  by  the  fbB»- 
ooes  of  **  Joseph  sold' into  Captivity  by  his 
Brethren^^  and  the  "Seven  Years  of  Famine,^* 
^Unted  in  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  oonmil,  M. 
^artholdy,  in  which  ti^e  young  German  artists 
executed  their  first  important  works.  Over^ 
beck  now  gradually  restricted  himself  to  worln 
of  an  exclusively  devotional  character,  which 
he  strove  to  imbue  with  the  refi^o-mystio  feel- 
ing of  an  earlier  epoch  in  art  In  like  manner 
he  adopted  the  theological  views  of  his  artistic 
prototypes,  and  in  1814,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral of  nis  associates,  abjured  Lutheranisro  and 
embraced  the  Roman  Catiiolic  &ith.  His  life  has 
since  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  R(»ne  in 
the  practice  of  his  art  At  first  he  was  sur- 
roraided  by  a  band  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  but 
by  degrees  his  followen  either  died,  or  were 


enticed  by  the  more  tigorons  and  romaitfit 
styl^  into  which  the  new  German  sehod  ex- 
panded, to  renounce  the  limited  range  of  sab- 
jects  and  the  severe,  almost  asce^c,  style  of 
uieir  master.  Their  plaoes  hare  not  bea 
readily  supplied,  and  Overbeck  now  labors  a 
his  vocation  almost  akme,  but  with  not  lea 
enthusiasm  than  when  he  commenced  his  ctmr 
in  Rome  50  years  ago.  Of  his  woiks  in  freseo, 
the  revival  of  which  his  example  grntlj  iMed, 
the  most  remarkaUe  are  a  series  of  5  ^eIlr^ 
senting  subjects  from  Tasso's  Otnunlmmti' 
hetata^  executed  in  1817  in  theviDaKaasiBdh 
Rome,  md  the  **  Vision  of  St  Frands**  punted 
fbr  the  church  <^  the  Madonna  degli  Asgiol 
near  Assisi,  the  latter  of  which  is  eontodeitdi 
remarkable  expoention  of*  the  prineblei  cf 
Christian  art  as  understood  hy  mm.  The  pb- 
tore  which  first  gave  him  a£uropean  r^nte- 
tlon  was  the  "  Entry  of  Christ  into  JemsaW* 
completed  in  1824  for  the  Marioildrcbe  li 
Lnbeck,  and  which  is  well  known  bj  engnr- 
ings.  Other  works  by  him  of  a  scriptanl  dll^ 
acter  are  "Christ  bearing  the  Crow,'*  *lbi 
Chfid  Cairist  in  the  Temple,'^  "  Christ  blesaoi 
little  Children"  (also  well  known  throii^  tb 
engravings),  "TheRdsingof  Laanni''  **Cli«» 
raising  toe  Daughter  of  Jairus,"  **Cbriit  a 
the  Mount  of  Olives,"  "St  John  preaching  d 
the  Wildemess,*'  "Moses  and  the  Danffaterof 
Jethro  at  the  Well,"  "  Gathering  the  Mmbi,' 
"Hagarin  the  Desert,"  and  the  '^Asetitof 
E^jah."  His  numerous  "  Holy  Fanrilks*' ml 
Pieta$, "  Marriage  of  the  Virgm,"  "  Virgin  iii 
the  Lily,"  "Three  King8,'^"St  EKiabeth,' 
**  Assumption  of  the  virgin,"  &c,  ire  ex- 
amples of  his  manner  of  illustrating  the  trac- 
tions of  the  church.  His  masterpiece  perbiN 
is  the  elaborate  composition  in  toe  St&ddxn 
institute  at  Frankfort-on-the-Hain,  represent- 
ing the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  arti^of 
which  the  upper  compartment  ia  occupied  ly 
Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  the  Tirgm,  and  i 
crowd  of  prophets,  saints,  and  aposuei,  vl^ 
below  are  the  representatives  of  nm^e,  ir^ 
teeture,  sculpture,  painting,  Ac,  the  heiii  h 
most  cases  being  portraits.  Asa  deagserh 
oharcoal  and  chalk,  he  is  perhaps  noregesa^ 
ally  known  than  by  his  pamtings;  and  ^vr^ 
ings  of  his  "Passion  of  our  Lord,"  "W 
Illustrations  from  the  GhMpels,"  and  smSv 
series  of  drawings  have  been  execnted^ 
Ruscheweyh,  Schufer,  Amsler,  Kelfer,  lock, 
and  other  German  artists.  He  has  also  de- 
signed a  remarkable  senes  of  eartooastobi 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  c^apd  of  ^e  hankff 
Torlonia's  villa  at  Castel-Gandolfo.  Oeci^ 
ally  he  has  attempted  allegorical  figures,  m 
as  his  "  Germania**  and  "  Italia." 

OVERBtJRY,  8iB  Thomas,  an  Eng&h  c^ 
tier  and  author,  t)om  at  ComptoB-Scorfej, 
Warwickshire,  in  1581,  died  in  the  towtf  cf 
London,  Sept  16,  1613.  He  was  gradua^ 
Oxford  in  1698,  and  entered  of  the  IW© 
Temple,  but  he  soon  forsook  the  hw  \o  tivd 
on  tie  continent    In  1601  he  went  to  I^* 
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bsigh,  where  he  I6niied  an  ft<K}«iitttinde  with 
Bo^rt  Oarr^  sewer  or  page  in  the  servioe  of 
the  earl  of  Dunbar.  Carr  was  illiterate,  bnt 
handsome  and  amoroos.  Overburj  added  to 
the  refinement  of  gentle  breeding  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  good  edncation.  He  became 
Garros  intimate  Kiend  and  adviser,  wrote  hb 
love  letters,  and  held  all  his  secrets ;  and  when 
Oarr  removed  to  London  and  became  the  chief 
£ivorite  of  James  L,  Overbarj  shared  his  good 
fortune,  and  in  1608  was  kmghted.  In  1609 
he  visited  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
wrote  a  volome  of  "Observations  upon  the 
State  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces"  (1626). 
Vain,  arrogant,  and  presuming,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  comrt  for  an  insult  to  the  oneen; 
bat  his  patron,  who*  had  been  created  Vis- 
eonnt  Rochester,  procored  his  recall.  Roch- 
ester was  now  engaged  in  an  intrigae  with  the 
ladj  Frances  Howard,  dan^^bter  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  Suffolk  and  wife  of  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Overbnrj  assisted  him  with  his  pen  to 
win  the  love  of  the  profligate  oountess;  bnt 
when  it  was  propoeedl  wit£  the  approbation 
of  the  kinff  and  tne  ladj's  Mother  and  ande,  to 
procure  a  cuvorce  and  marrj  her  to  Rochester, 
ne  interpoeed  oljeetions^  denonnoed  the  ladj 
as  a  strumpet,  wrote  his  poem  of  "  The  Wife" 
to  dissuade  liis  patrcm  from  the  prc^Ject,  and 
declared  that  he  could  and  would  throw  an  in- 
superable obstacle  in  tiie  wi^  of  their  union. 
The  countess  in  her  rage  ofRdred  £1,000  to  Sk 
David  Wood  to  take  Overbury^s  Ufe  hi  a  duel ; 
but  her  uncle  Northampton,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  influence,  proposed  a  safer  plan  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  caused  a  fordgn 
embas^  to  be  offered  him,  which  Rochester 
persuaded  him  to  refuse.  His  refiisal  was  de- 
clared a  contempt  of  the  king's  commands,  and 
on  April  21, 1613,  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower.  Here  he  was  confined  in  one  of  the 
dosest  dungeons  and  debarred  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  friends.  The  lieutenaat- 
<ovemor  was  removed  to  make  place  for  Sir 
Jervis  Elwes,  a  creature  of  Suffolk's,  and  a 
man  named  Weston  was  employed  by  the 
countess  to  be  the  ^soner's  sole  attendant 
In  6  monUis  Overbu^  died  after  sreat  suffer- 
ing^ and  with  ^^wj  indication  of  having  been 
slowly  poisoned.  The  murderers  were  snocess- 
fhl  for  a  time  in  defying  public  suspicion.  The 
divorce  waa  obtained,  and  Rochester,  now  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  <^  Somerset,  was  married 
to  the  oountess.  But  two  years  later,  when 
TiUiers  had  become  the  roval  favorite,  Win- 
wood  the  secretary  laid  berore  the  king  some 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  by  Trum- 
bull, the  British  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  arrested. 
James  committed  the  investigation  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Goke.  The  minor  conspirators,  Weston, 
Elwes,  Franklin,  an  apothecary  who  fyurnished 
the  poiaoOi  and  a  woman  named  Turner,  were 
oonvioted  and  executed.  The  oountess,  on  be- 
hiff  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords 
OUj  Si,  1616),  pleaded  guilty,  and  received 


iildgment  of  desdi;  and  her  hiirt)and  after  a 
ong  trial  was  sentenced  to  the  same  penalty; 
l«t  both  were  pardoned  a  few  days  afterwwd« 
Somerset  reused  to  accept  less  than  a  reversal 
of  judgment,  but  in  1624  he  petitioned  for 
what  he  had  refused,  and  received  also  a  pen- 
sion of  £4,000.  The  £ite  of  Overbury  has 
never  been  aatisihctorily  explained.  James  is 
not  free  from  a  suspidon  of  compbeity  in  his 
dea^  but  what  motive  he  oodd  have  for  wish- 
ing it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  wildest  con- 
Jecture.— Overbury  -wrote,  beside  the  worka 
alreadv  motioned,  a  series  of  ^  Characters'* 
Isnd  "  Newes  from  any  whence,  or  Old  Truths 
under  a  Supposal  of  Novelty"  (iCU);  "The 
first  and  Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love** 

a 20),  a  paraphrase  from  Ovid ;  and  '^  Orumma 
en  from  King  James's  Table,  or  his  Table 
Talk"  (1715).  Bis  style  is  somewhat  over- 
strained,  but  he  displays  wit,  ingenuity,  and 
great  knowledge  of  tiie  worid  and  of  character. 
There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with 
a  life  by  E.  F.  RhnbauH,  in  Mr.  Russell  Smith's 
"Library  of  Old  Authors"  Oxmdon,  1866). 

OYERSTONE,  SAiirxL  JOKn  Lotd,  baron, 
a  British  financier,  son  of  the  banker  Lewis 
Loyd,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  25,  1706.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  snd  at  Trhiity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1810  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Hythe,  retahiing  his  seat  un- 
til 1^6.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  paternal  banktog  house  of 
Jones,  Loyd,  and  oo.,  which  his  eommeroia] 
sagacity  and  intimate  knowledge  of  buiriaiess 
caused  to  rank  among  the  first  In  Qreat  Brit- 
ain. -Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  financier 
that  he  was  on  various  occasions  consulted 
by  the  government  on  measures  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  it 
has  been  understood  that  some  of  the  meet 
important  portions  of  Bir  Robert  Ped's  baiQc 
charter  act  were  suggested  by  him.  In  1850 
he  waa  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Over- 
stone  and  Fotheringay  of  Northamptonshire. 
He  has  louff  been  considered  a  leading  author- 
ity on  banking  and  eommeroial  matters,  toad 
both  in  his  legislative  capacity  and  through  the 
oohunns  of  the  press  has  given  publicity  to  his 
views.  A  coUection  of  his  papers  has  recently 
beenpublished  in  2  vols,  for  private  circulation. 

O  YERTON,  a  N.  ca  <tf  Tenn..  bordering  on 
Ky.,  dnUned  by  Obie^s  or  Obed's  river,  a 
brandi  of  &e  Ouml>erland,  navigable  by  steam- 
boats ftyr  60  m.  in  Uie  county;  area,  680  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,211,  of  whom  1,065  were 
slaves.  The  surfhoe  in  some  parte  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  622,485  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  68,824  of  oats,  86,791  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 68,752  of  tobaoco,  and  104,885  of  but- 
ter. There  were  15  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8 
tanneries,  28  churdies,  and  1,728  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.    Capital,  Livingston. 

QVERTURS  at  0Mreiim;  Tr.  out0rture\ 
a  species  (^introauctorr  mnphony  prefixed  to 
an  opera  or  oratorio,  of  whicn  it  is  intended  to 
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present  an  ej^tome  or  cbaracteristic  sketch. 
Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  French  com- 

Kser  Lnllj,  and  in  the  oldest  overtores  the 
;ue,  preceded  by  a  slow  movement  in  t  time 
and  closing  in  the  dominant,  was  the  prominent 
featore.  Li  thb  style  were  written  the  over- 
tures of  Handel  and  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries. The  overtures  of  modem  composers  fre- 
quently contain  snatches  of  the  leading  airs  of 
tne  opera.  Such  compositions  are  sometimes 
called  programme  overtures.  Overtures  are 
occasionally  written  on  the  themes  afforded  by 
poetical  or  dramatic  works,  as  Beethoven's 
overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont." 

OVERWEG,  Adolf,  a  German  geologist 
and  explorer,  bom  in  Hamburg,  July  34, 1822, 
died  Sept.  27, 1852,  in  Maduari,  central  Africa, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Richardson  and  Barth.  (See  Babth,  Hbin- 
moil.) 

OVERYSSEL,  or  Overijbsbl,  a  ^rovmce  of 
the  Netherlands,  bounded  N.  by  Friesland  and 
Drenthe,  £.  by  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  8. 
and  S.  W.  by  Gelderland,  and  W.  by  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee;  area,  1,282  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
284,488.  The  surface  is  generally  low,  but 
diversified  by  a  few  small  hills  locally  called 
mountains,  and  in  the  £.  part  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally marshy.  Large  peat  moors  are  found 
here,  and  in  other  places  there  are  sandy 
heaths.  The  best  land  is  near  the  Yssel^  whidii 
enters  the  province  from  Gelderland,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Vechte, 
Schiepbeek,  Zwarte-water,  and  Linde.  The 
Zwarte-water  and  Yssel  are  united  by  a  canaL 
The  province  contains  several  small  lakes.  The 
principal  productions  are  rye,  buckwheat,  hemp, 
fruits,  cattle,  and  peat ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
wicker  ware,  mats,  and  iron.  The  pasture  lands 
are  particularly  rich,  and  cattle  breeding  and 
peat  digging  are  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  fisheries  and  to  bee  keeping.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  ZwoUe,  the  cap- 
ital, Deventer,  and  Kampen  are  the  chief  towns. 

OVID  (PuBuus  OviDius  Kaso),  a  Roman 
poet,  bom  in  Sulmo  in  the  country  of  the 
Fdigni,  March  20,  48  B.  0.,  died  in  Tomi  on 
the  Euxine  S.  of  l^e  mou^  of  the  Danube, 
A.  D.  18.  He  was  of  an  ancient  equestrian 
&mily,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  his 
taste  for  poetry  interfered  so  seriously  with  his 
professional  studies,  that  the  elder  S^eca,  who 
had  seen  one  of  his  rhetorical  exercises,  de- 
scribee it  as  Bohitum  carmen  rather  than  an 
argumentative  discourse.  His  &ther,  believing 
that  poverty  was  the  lot  of  poets,  endeavored 
in  vain  to  wean  him  from  these  tastes,  but 
subsequently  allowed  Ovid  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclinations.  Hckjaccordingly  finished  his 
education  in  Athens,  and  after  travelling  in 
Asia  and  Sicily  returned  to  Rome,  where, 
thouffh  it  is  doubtfhl  if  he  ever  practised  the 
law,  he  discharged  the  Amotions  of  Judge  in 


several  of  the  minor  courts,  and  im  frttSjmK 
moted  to  be  one  of  the  deemmi^  who  pnm 
over  the  court  of  the  eentwmwu  The  poed 
Macer,  Propertius,  Ponticus,  and  BMnsvcn 
among  his  intimate  friends,  and  he  had  fraqont 
opportunities  of  hearing  Horace  recite  Uimb* 
positions.  V iigil  he  saw  but  once,  and  TW 
lus  he  knew,  but  not  intimately.  He  wttfliriei 
married,  his  first  wife  being  quidUy  potiaii 
for  unfaithftilness,  and  his  second  beonseAi 
was  irksome  to  the  poet,  who  was  then  eus* 
ored  of  a  mistress  celebrated  by  him  ufe 
the  name  of  Corinna.  Accordmg  to  Sidoaki 
Apollinaris,  this  was  JuBa,  the  pr^igttedsBil- 
ter  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  She  wu  » 
doubtedly  a  married  woman  of  high  rti^  ai 
may  be  said  to  have  indted  Ovid  to  ]»  int 
successful  attempts  at  eleg^  poetry,  fiie  im 
called  the  Amoret^  subsequently  paUiihed  Ij 
him  in  a  second  edition  under  the  title  <f 
Anuffum  Idbri  III^  being  the  result  of  loiii' 
timacy  with  Corinna.  At  about  the  agecf  M 
he  married  his  8d  wife,  with  whom  k  » 
pears  to  have  lived  happily,  and  by  wboa  m 
had  one  child,  a  daughter.  His  smoms  tiMfifle- 
forth,  if  not  entirely  discontiniied,  woe  co- 
ducted  with  some  regard  for  prqiiiei^;  aid  tb 
friendship  of  Atticus  and  other  eminciit  ■« 
the  rcjgard  and  favor  of  the  imperial  U^. 
and  his  poetical  rM>utatioxi,  greatly  cohaiied 
by  the  production  of  his  Bpikolm  Benihm,  tii 
An  Amatoria  or  I>e  Arte  Amandi  and  Bmm 
Amorii^  his  tragedy  of  Medea,  now  k<  mi 
other  pieces,  rendered  this  portioQ  of  hii  66 
easy  and  agreeable.  ThistranquflexiatcBeeni 
suddenly  interrapted  in  A.  D.  8  by  an  fs^eM 
edict  commanding  the  poet  to  tran^rtluM 
at  once  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  EoxineiB^ 
country  of  the  Get®,  and  on  the  very  ooiiiei 
of  the  empire.  Ko  reason  for  this  bamftofl^^ 
which  was  for  life,  though  without  tbe  karf 
citizenship  or  property,  was  asaigDed,  bcjtt^ 
his  having  published  his  poem  on  tlie  artof 
love ;  but  it  has  been  Jus^y  supposed  Mfo 
severe  a  punishment  would  not  mto  beat  !§• 
flicted  for  an  offence  of  this  nature,  cam^ 
10  years  previous,  unless  it  had  been  ta» 
panied  by  another  of  greater  heinomMA  Ae 
publication  of  the  Are  Amatma  ii  «■*■ 
quently  regarded  as  a  mere  pretext  od  tbe  pirt 
of  Augustus,  the  motive  for  whose  di^btfv* 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  ^^^^ 
The  poet  hunself  hinU  at  some  "error,"  fW* 
however  he  never  mentions,  *■  ^  ^*!J 
of  his  punishment.  His  alleged  intrigitviB 
the  emperor^s  daughter  Julia  h<tf  1^  ^ 
sumed  to  be  the  "error"  in  queatioB;  Iwt"^ 
fact  that  she  was  exiled  more  than  10 JM" 
before  Ovid  is  a  sufl5ci«it  refbtatioD  rf  fl* 
opinion.  Others  have  maintained  that  it  f» 
the  younger  Julia  with  whom  he  had  an  a«)«r; 
and  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  ^^V^ 
the  cohicidence  of  his  banishment  ^i^J^ 
gives  ground  for  the  idea.  In  the  latter  pirt  <■ 
December  Ovid  left  Rome  for  ever,  •waWi 
Journey  of  nearly  ajear  reached  the  iaW" 
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table  tpol  to  which  he  was  beniahed.  The 
people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast  were 
aoaroelj  less  rude  than  their  climate.  The 
constant  alarms  excited  hj  the  incursions  of 
barbarian  hordes,  the  anzietjr  for  his  health 
mnd  safetj,  and  the  absence  of  friends  and 
fiuniljT,  rendered  his  existence  wretched  in  the 
extreme ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  offer  affect* 
ing  bat  nnavailing  supplications  for  the  im- 
perial  demenojr.  The  pursuit  of  literature 
afforded  the  diief  alleviation  to  his  misfor- 
tones;  and,  beside  i^pljing  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  3utiy  he  wrote  during  his  exile 
the  TrtBtiOy  a  record  chiefi j  of  his  sufferings 
mnd  appeals  for  pardon ;  the  letters  to  his  wife 
and  Mends  Bt  PatUOy  verj  similar  in  style  and 
•nbstance  to  the  Triitia;  the  IbiSy  a  satire ;  and 
some  oUier  pieces  not  sufficiently  substantiated 
at  the  present  day.  His  modest  bearing  and 
affiible  manners  won  upon  the  simple  innabi- 
tants  of  Tomi,  among  whom  he  rendered  him- 
self exceedingly  popular  by  publicly  reciting 
some  poems  composed  in  the  Getio  language, 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  mastering.  Be 
died  in  the  10th  year  of  hb  exile,  worn  out  by 
grief,  anxiety,  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 
The  poems  above  mentioned,  with  the  exo^ 
tion  of  Medea,  are  composed  in  elegiac  metre, 
which  Ovid  wrote  with  more  facilify  and  ele- 
mnoe  than  any  of  his  oontemponuries.  The 
Ibitiy  a  sort  of  poedcal  Roman  calendar  with 
its  appropriate  festivals  and  mvthology,  of 
which  the^iast  6  books  are  lost,  is  conndered 
the  best  of  them,  and  in  melody  of  rhythm, 
epignunmatio  brevity  and  point,  and  skilfid  an- 
tiUMsis,  is  a  model  of  technical  excellence.  His 
^ief  work  however,  both  in  bulk  and  preten- 
sions, was  his  Met€Hn&rphce68y  in  16  books, 
composed  previous  to  his  exile,  and  burned  by 
him  during  the  hurry  of  his  departure  from 
Bome,  but  of  which  copies  had  been  previously 
taken  by  his  friends.  It  is  written  in  heroio 
Terse,  and  never  received  the  final  corrections 
of  its  author ;  but  in  spite  of  frequent  prolixity, 
and  an  over  indulgence  in  trite  images  ana 
trifling  conceits,  the  result  of  a  remarkable  &- 
cUity  of  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  ehann  of  the  narrative,  which,  as  the  title 
denotes,  includes  such  legends  of  mythology  as 
involved  a  transformation,  or  to  overlook  the 
poetic  beauties  ecattered  with  a  lavish  hand 
throughout  the  work.  BHa  poems  written  in 
exile,  though  not  less  skilfully  versified,  are  far 
inferior  in  poetic  merit  Schiller  characterizes 
them  as  the  ofbprinff  of  necessity  rather  than 
of  inspiration,  but  Gibbon  has  well  pointed  out 
their  value  as  illustrations  of  the  human  mind 
vnder  ringular  and  aflbcting  droumstances. 
The  lost  tragedy,  Medea^  of  which  but  two  lines 
remain,  was,  accor^dng  to  the  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, the  poet's  masterpiece.— Of  the  numer- 
oos  complete  editions  of  Ovid,  the  more  re- 
markable are  the  editio  prinoepe  by  Balthazar 
AjBoguidi  (2  fds.  fol.,  Bologna,  1471),  the  Al- 
dine  edition  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Veniee,  1602),  the 
nxevir  edition  by  Heinsius  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Ley- 


den,  1689),  the  Dolphin  edition  (4  vols.  4to., 
Lyons,  1689X  Burmann's  edition,  esteemed  the 
best  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1727),  and  Bur- 
mann's  text  with  Bentley's  H8.  emendations 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford.  1825)*  There  are  also  a 
number  of  editions  of  separate  pieces.  Of  trans- 
lations of  his  works  nearly  every  European 
language  possesses  an  abundance.  The  most 
esteemed  metrical  version  of  the  MetatMrphoem 
in  Eufflish  is  that  **  translated  by  the  most  emi- 
nent hands,"  including  Dryden,  Addison,  Oon- 
greve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  oth-  • 
ers  (fol.,  London,  1717),  of  which  many  edi- 
tions have  i^peared.  The  version  of  Gfeorge 
Sandys  TfoL,  London,  1626),  translated  on  the 
banks  of  James  river  in  Virginia,  deserves 
mention  as  the  first  work  of  any  note  composed 
in  America.  The  Are  Amaioria  and  fferaidee 
have  in  like  manner  been  versified  by  several 
of  the  preceding  translators,  and  Ifarlowe  and 
othen  have  also  tried  their  hands  upon  them. 
Bir  Thomas  Overbury  pari^hrased  the  Beme^ 
dia  Amorie,  and  a  truislation  of  the  Futi  by 
J.  Gower  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
A  literal  prose  translation  of  all  the  poems,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  forms  8  vols,  of  Bohn's  ''Classical 
Libraiy." 

OVIEDO,  a  K.  provhice  of  Spain,  nearly ' 
identical  with  the  ancient  principality  of  Astu- 
rias,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  £.  by 
the  province  of  Santander,  8.  by  Leon,  and  W. 
by  Lugo;  extreme  length  147  m.,  breadth  58 
m. ;  area,  8,674  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  555,215. 
(See  AsTiTBiAS.)— OvixDo,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  situated  upon  rising  ground  near 
the  K.  bank  of  the  river  Kalon,  about  20  m.  S. 
S.  W.  from  the  small  port 'of  Gyon  on  the  bay 
of  IKscay,  and  245  m.  K.  K.  W.  from  ICadrid : 
pop.  in  1850,  10,500.  It  is  a  fine  town,  and 
nas  an  admirable  Gothic  cathedral  built  in  the 
14th  century,  and  a  university  with  a  library 
of  12,000  volumes.  There  are  11  public  foun- 
tains supplied  with  water  brought  into  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct  supported  upon  41  arches. 
Oviedo  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Key's  troops  in  1809,  and  afterward  by  those 
of  Bonnet. 

OVIEDO  Y  VALDES,  Gokzalo  FxsNAimB 
ni,  a  Spanish  chronicler,  bom  in  Madrid  in 
1478,  died  in  YaUadolid  in  1557.  He  was  of 
noble  descent,  spent  several  years  of  his  boy- 
hood at  court,  and  was  present  in  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war.  In  1514  he 
was  sent  to  San  Domingo  as  supervisor  of  ffold 
smeltings,  and  passed  there  almost  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  life,  holdinff  various  offices 
and  oocasiimaJly  revisiting  Spain.  Having  been 
appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  with 
authority  to  denuAd  nrom  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can governors  whatever  documents  he  needed, 
he  composed  a  *'  Natural  and  General  History 
of  the  Indies,"  in  50  ^ks,  21  of  which  were 
published  in  Seville  in  io85,  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion is  now  in  promss  at  Madrid.  This  work 
was  denounced  by  Las  Oasas  as  little  better  than 
&bulous;  but  Las  Oasas  was  ft  bitter  enemy  of 
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the  anihor,  irlwm  lie  MOiaed  at  rapaoitgr  and 
eroelty  in  his  govcmoMftt.  In  hk  79th  year 
Onedo  ftniahed  his  vakiaUe  work  entitled  £mm 
qntnquagenoB^  in  which  he  gives  tmder  the  form 
•f  dialogues  a  full,  ^poeeipp&g,  and  anecdotical 
acconnt  of  idl  the  prinotpal  persons  of  SiMdn  of 
kie  time.  It  is  stiU  in  MS.  m  ^e  royal  lihrary 
at  Madrid.  He  also  wrote  chnmides  of  Ferdl^ 
Band  and  laabella  and  Gharles  Y. ;  and  a  llfb 
of  Cardinal  Ximenee  is  attributed  to  him. 

OWEGO,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  Tioga 
00.,  K.  Y.,  ofli  the  Bosqnehamm  river  at  the 
montii  of  Owego  creek ;  pop.  of  the  township 
ki  1665,  8,d£8;  of  tiie  Tillagtt,  8,041.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  and  eztensiTO  agricnltand  and 
kmber  district,  and  has  an  actiTe  and  inereas- 
ibg  trade.  It  coafci^ns  maBiifisotoiiBt  of  stean 
engiaea,  boilert,  and  machinery,  and  floar, 
pknter,  and  woollen  mills,  the  Owego  acad-> 
emy,  a  female  aeminary,  2  banks,  2  newsp^er 
offices,  and  18  churches,  tub.  :  1  Baptist,  1  OoH'^ 
gregatiottal,  1  £pisoop«,  6  Methodist,  2  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Romaa  OaliM>lio,  1  vnion,  and  1 
wesleyan  Methodist  The  Snaqaekanna  is  hera 
crossed  by  a  bridffe  240  feet  long.  It  is  on  the 
Xae  of  the  Kew  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  is 
connected  with  Ithaca  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sna* 
*  <|aehaana  railroad. 

OWEN.  L  A  N.  CO.  of  Ky.,  boended  W. 
by  the  Eentocky  mer,  and  K.  by Ea^  creek; 
area,  aboot  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,444, 
of  whom  1,514  were  alaves.  It  has  an  nndti- 
lating  snrfaee  a&d  a  fertile  soiL  The  prodno* 
lions  in  1850  were  682,870  boshek  of  Indian 
corn,  22,794  of  wheat,  46,680  of  oats,  28,878 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  746,871  of  tobaooo.  There 
were  12  grist  mills,  Osaw  mills,  1  tannery,  20 
ehnrohes,  and  485  pupils  attending  pttbHo 
sehods.  Capital,  Owenton.  II.  A  8.  W .  co. 
of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  West  fork  of  White 
rirer  and  several  smaller  streams;  area,  aboni 
400  sq.  m. ;  pon.  in  1860,  14,808.  Its  soil  la 
Ibrtile,  espeoially  near  the.  borders  of  the 
streams.  It  contaiss  extenstre  and  very  rid^ 
mines  of  ood  and  iron  ofcw  Theprodoctionsin 
1850  were  764^020  boahels  of  Indiaft  com,  60,- 
827  of  wheat,  58,789  of  oats,  2,176  tons  of  hay, 
and  89,581  lb&  of  wod.  There  were  29  grist 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  20  dmrohes,  and  1,168  pnidla 
aittending  pnbfic  schools.    Capital,  fencer. 

OWEN,  Josh,  a  British  writer  of  Latin  q>i- 
grama,  bom  in  Armon,  Oaemaryonshira,  about 
1560,  died  in  1622.  He  ia  oaHed  in  Latin  Ove- 
SOS,  or  Andoamia  He  raceiTod  a  ftUowsfaip 
al  New  college,  Ozfbrd,  in  1584,  and  took  the 
degree  of  IL.B.  in  1590.  In  the  f<^owing 
year  he  rengned^hia  fallowsh^  aad  tanght 
•chooL  Among  eontlneBtal  aoholars  of  nia 
tkne  he  waa  ofOfed  the  ""BritUx  Mtftial,''  snoh 
was  the  happtnees,  point,  and  ttngnistxe  pnrity 
of  the  Latin  emgrama  by  which  he  became  di»> 
lingnidied.  He  waa  a^releslant,  and  some* 
timea  employed  his  "wti  against  the  Rcnnaa 
Oatholio  chnrch,  which  eaoed  his  disinherit- 
ance at  the  hands  of  a  rich  micle,  and  gave  the 
coUectioii  of  hk  epigrams  in  1654  a  place  ia 


the  /miha  Jtoat  yalw  im.  The  beit  eaikn  if 
them  is  that  by  Renonard  (Paris,  im).  1Vi» 
ktions  faito  English  were  nude  by  Vkm^ 
Fadie,  and  Harrey,  tbat  by  the  list  imei 
author  being  the  most  complete. 

OWEN,  JoHK,  an  En^ish  pmciMr  nd 
sdiohtr,  bem  in  Stadliam,  Qxfbidsfain,  a 
1616,  died  in  London,  Aug.  24, 1681.  He  va 
descended  from  a  prcaainent  (sadly  in  Konb 
Wales.  His  preeocions  genius  snd  \k  (tot 
for  knowledge  were  so  marked,  thstat  tiieip 
of  12  he  was  entered  at  Qneea's  «dkfe,  Oi- 
ford,  reoelTing  his  bachdor^  degree  tt  16,  al 
his  mastfflr^s  degree  at  19.  In  tbenaiycnitjli 
became  noted  not  only  for  his  diltgoee  k 
stody  and  mastery  of  the  ancient  toDgveital 
also  for  skill  and  vigor  in  athktio  sporti.  !W 
lead  which  he  took  in  resistmg  Aitkblkip 
Land^  new  academical  regalatioiis  bfoigll 
upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  hi^  duncbp^t 
and  alienated  the  ancle  to  whose  generoa^yi 
adraneement  Iteis  far  had  been  in  soimim* 
uredne.  .He wascom(p^edtolea?e)niplMi 
al  Oxford,  to  acoept  oraers  ia  the  dmck  wi 
to  Mmott  himself  by  private  tesdnnf  aibf 
offioiadng  as  iOiaplain,  first  to  6ir  RobvtDa' 
mer  of  Aseot,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Loidn 
In  tiiia  period  Owen's  mhid  wu  mdjoo' 
eised  by  donbts  coneeming  his  relipoM  Mi 
and  his  dnty  in  die  cri^  In  nstioad  din^ 
which  resnlted  finally  In  his  opentdkMsb 
file  aide  of  tiie  pariiaaMnt  agaSact  th«  )bs%, 
and  hie  adopticm  of  AonccmformiilpiiidFla 
The  type  of  i^th  whiob  he  dioee  im  itikl 
Oalvimsm,  and  his  first  wo^  the  ^'l^ft^i 
Arminiaiiism''  (1642),  was  hsiisdsstkdgiW 
reaction  against  that  wide-epread  hmif .  h 
reward  for  thia  serme  to  the  ordiodraoo^ 
he  received  the  liring  of  Eoff^bsmiift^ 
where  he  remained  a  yesr  sad  s  bi|  ■■ 
flained  great  fiune  aa  a  pnl]^  ontor.  tti 
mme  waa  increaaed  when  he  removed  ts  w 
lai^r  neighboring  town  fd  OoggtM'M 
the  change  whidi  lie  here  made  {nmten» 
byteriaa  to  the  Independent  fona  ^^^ 

Svemment  only  made  him  more  poptdv  via 
e  masses,  and  with  the  par^  ri^ng  ini»^ 
In  April,  1646,  he  was  first  called  to  pnMiN- 
fore  the  parliament,  andhiaabittywissMB' 
spicnons  that  he  was  fluquwmy  """"f^ 
preach  to  that  assembly,  andhsi  the  dtfj^ 
e«8  honor  of  addressing  thenron  the d<7>^ 
l^exeondonofOharteeL  OHmraUina" 
Ito,  took  him  aa  private  <^eplsfai  en  la  of; 
ditiona  to  Ireland  and  Soottaiid,  snd^^Jti; 
had  recrtred  the  ofioa  of  dean  ito  Oni^JJ 
edlege,  made  him  in  additkn  the  wyy 
oellor  of  the  Toniversity.  T1ioii|^U»«J)2 
tration  came  in  a  time  of  bitter  tbec*^ 
contest,  he  gained  the  good  will  (rf  lA^ 
eoneiKathig  manners,  and  wss  sHe  to  »•• 
hatreds,  to  |arevent  outbreaks,  snd  to  ••J 
pHsh  important  r^brms.  TheSyesBB^^ 
he  held  this  office  wete  jeuB  ef  gre^  ^ 
and  pastoral  activity;  he  preidied  cfM^ 
and  pnhttahed  feveral  of  his  otostmiin* 
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works,  reotifiiig  aiofeoi^r  in  1668  ite  dagi^ 
of  D.D.  The  &For  wMch  be  had  ei^idtyed  irith. 
01iF«r  Cromwell  did  not  oootmae  with  the 
proteotor'fl  son  and  snooefisor.  Presbyterian 
opposition  deprived  him  of  his  yioe-chanoeUor- 
flhip,  and  at  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from 
his  deanery,  and  constrained  to  retire  to  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  pnrohased  4  small  estate, 
and  lived  for  a. time  in  quiet  His  passion  for 
preaching  nevertheless  continued;  Kod  in  spite 
of  risks  ftod  prohibitions,  and  even  attacks  upon 
hia  house  by  the  royalist  soldiers,  he  persevered 
in  addressmg  assemblies  of  his  friends,  and  in 
e3q>onndin^  the  principles  of  that  Savoy  con- 
fe8si4>n  which  he  had  assisted  in  preparing.  In 
a  Tisit  to  London  he  became  aoqoamted  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  from  whom  he  reeeived  tempts 
ing  €dkn.  In  the  period^  of  tderadon  ft^ 
1667  to  1670,  he  took  charge  of  an  importsnti 
congregation  in  LeadenhaU  street,  London,  to 
which  his  rqmtation  and  ehiqnenoe  largely 
added,  securing  the  fsivor  of  many  of  the  no<» 
bility,  and  even  for  a  time  of  the  king  and  hia 
CatnoUc  brother.  He  had  repeated  interviews 
with  Charles  IL  Though  Owen^s  constitotion 
was  natnraUy  robust,  he  had  so  strained  it  by 
excessive  labor  that  it  fiuled  prematurely,  and 
the  last  12  years  of  hia  life  were  years  of  weak* 
ness  and  pain.  His  work  on  the  *^  Glory  of 
Christ^'  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  press  when 
its  authorfinally  yielded  to  his  disease.  He  was 
buried  at  Bunhill  fields,  where  his  grave  is  still 
oonspiononsly  marked.  In  personal  appearance, 
Owen  was  tall,  handsome,  dignified,  and  oomv 
teous,  and  his  royalist  enemies  all  confessed  tho 
fsaoination  of  his  manners.  His  strietnesa  of 
opinion  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  just  and 
kind  to  opponents.  He  kept  (^>en  hoiiae,  aided 
poor  students,  and  distributed  fsvors  to  tiiePres- 
byteriana,  even  when  he  denounced  thefr  prin- 
ciples. His  learning  was  vast  and  accurate,  not 
only  in  Christian  divinity,  but  in  rabbinical 
lore  and  in  the  classics.  The  repntaticmof  his 
oratory  is,  it  must  be  said,  hardly  justified  by 
the  style  of  his  published  writings,  which,  with 
all  their  wealth  of  thought  and  scholarship,  are 
often  dry,  verbose,  and  tedious.  Much  of  it, 
no  doubt,  was  owin^  to  his  gilfcs  of  vdoe  and 
manner.  But  even  m  the  mattjer  of  style  his 
writiiM  will  compare  favorably  widi  those  of 
other  Puritan  divines.  He  had  a  reputation  in 
other  oountries  than  his  own,  was  at  one  time 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  Holland,  and  waa 
only  prevented  from  emigrating  to  New  Eng* 
land  by  an  ejqpress  order  of  the  ooondl.  Tm 
familiar  title  applied  to  him  by  his  Puritan 
brethren  was  the  *^  prince  of  divines."  Owen's 
works  are  very  voumiinous  and  on  a  great 
nnmber  ci  sul^Jects.  There  vrere  7  vohunes  in 
folio,  20  in  quarto,  and  80  in  octavo.  The  last 
edition  was  publ^^ied  in  Edinburgh  in  24  toIs. 
Bvo.(1869). 

OWEN,  BioBABD,  a  BriUsh  oonparativa 
anatomist  and  palasontolo^st,  bora  in  Lancaster 
in  1804.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entoed  the  na* 
val  servioe  as  a  midshipman  on  board  thafrigpita 


Tribune;  but  upon  ^be  eondnsioii  of  the  gen- 
eral peace  in  1815  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of  Kr.  Baxea- 
dale,  a  surgeon  in  Lancaster.  In  1824  he  at^ 
tended  medical  leotaces  at  tlie  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  during  a  year's  residence  in 
that  dty  acquired  under  the  instructions  of 
Dr.  Bwchiy  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  com* 

C2ve  anatomy.  Repairing  in  1825  to  Lon* 
be  became  a  student  at  Bt  Bartholomew's 
hosptal,  where  hia  tidents  attracted  the  notice 
of  Abernathy,  then  surgeon  to  ik%  hospital,  who 
eiB]doyed  him  in  the  dissecting  room  as  pro* 
sector.  In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  suigeons,  and  from  want  of 
adequate  professional  employment  procured  ^e 

S>pointm«ut  of  assistant  surgeon  m  the  aavy. 
e  was  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  career 
by  the  advice  of  Abemethy,  who  with  charae- 
teristio  roug^inesa  told  him,  if  he  went  to  sea, 
he  would  ^^go  to  the  devil  at  once."  Ow«i 
took  the  hint  and  remained  on  shore,  and 
shortly  after  by  the  as^tanoe  of  Abo-aethy 
was  appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  Huate** 
xian  museum,  then  deposited  in  the  college  of 
surgeons,  lliis  invalnable  cdlection,  the  chief 
labor  of  Hunter's  life,  had  so  long  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  obscurity,  that  at  ^e  time  ol 
Owen'a  appointment  its  existence  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  public.  Its  preservation  from 
ii^ury  or  the  ef^ts  of  time  or  neglect  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Hr.  Clift,  for  many  years  tiie 
assistant  of  the  founder,  and  who  bad  twice 
mperin  tended  its  removsl  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  frail  and  delicate  fveparationa 
of  which  it  in  mat  part  oonsisled.  No  at- 
tempt however  had  "^esi  made  to  render  the 
mtiaeum  of  practical  use  to  sdenee  by  fnpn^ 
ing  a  catalogue  of  its  contents;  and  the  des^ao* 
tion  of  Hunter's  manuscripts  and  memoranda 
by  his  brother-in  law,  ^  Everard  Home,  seenud 
to  render  the  Utk  hc^less.  Neverthelesa 
Owen  applied  himself  to  it  with  unremittinf^ 
industry,  and  in  ooqjunction  witib  Mr.  Clift  pro- 
duced the  catalogue  of  the  pathological  sped* 
mens  in  the  musenm  (2  vols.  4to.,  18^X  <^ 
that  of  the  monsters  and  malformations  (4to., 
1881),  both  comprising  descriptions  of  ^e  specU 
mens,  but  not  histories  of  the  cases.  Thence- 
forth lib*.  Clift  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
care  of  the  museum,  leaving  Owen  to  pursuo 
his  lidxirs  in  ci^ogning  the  rest  of  its  contenta 
alone.  Between  1888  and  1840  the  latter  po- 
dnced  the  elab<»ate  ^^Descriptive  and  mxum 
trated  Catalogue*  of  the  Physiologioal  Seriea 
of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (5  vols.  4to.),  the 
amonnt  of  labor  inv<^ed  in  which  is  well  illua- 
trated  in  hia  own  stateoMnt  contained  in  the 
5th  vokune.  ^  It  is  impossible,"  he  savs,  '*  to 
reason  correctly  upon  tne  stmcture  of  a  de* 
ta^ed  organ,  unless  the  condition  of  the  resft 
of  the  oiganization,  and  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  <^  the  q)ecies,  be  known ;  but  to  thia 
end  the  naaM  of  the  s^ies  fhym  which  the 
detached  organ  was  derived  is  indispensable  | 
without  thia  frwt  the  contemplation  of  the  mort 
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elaborately  dissected  specimen  can  yield  little 
sads&ctoxy  information,  and  to  determine  it  be- 
came, therefore,  the  first  and  most  essential  step 
in  the  formation  of  the  catalogoe  of  the  physio- 
logical specimens.  This  part  of  their  history 
hf^  in  most  cases,  been  effected  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  Honterian  preparations  with  recent 
dissections."  This  brief  statement,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  **  gives  the  key  to  the  fnnd  of 
monographs  and  other  papers  which  Prof.  Owen 
has  been  able  to  contnbute  to  the  transactions 
of  the  societies  devoted  to  specific  branches  of 
natoral  history ;"  for.  while  dissecting  the  spe- 
cimens necessary  to  identify  those  of  Hunter, 
he  was  constantly  opening  new  paths  of  inquiry 
and  making  discoveries,  the  results  of  which 
bear  testimony  to  '*  an  activityseldom  equalled, 
perhaps  never  surpassed."  The  dissection  of 
so  many  animals  also  enabled  him  to  add  many 
preparations  supplying  links  in  the  Hunterian 
ser&s ;  and  the  account  of  these  contributions^ 
as  well  as  of  those  fWnn  other  sources,  must  be 
•  added  to  the  descriptions  of  the  8,790  Hunte- 
rian specimens  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
labor  which  mainly  occupied  the  first  10  years 
ci  his  scientific  career.  The  materials  and  sug- 
gestions thus  acquired,  to  the  number  of  whion 
each  succeedins  year  largely  added,  have  been 
employed  chiefly  to  illustrate  4  great  depart- 
ments of  natural  science,  viz.:  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  zoology,  naleeontology, 
and  transcendental  anatomy  ana  physiology. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  his  labors  in  each  of 
these  departments  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  this  aiticle.  As  an  anatomist  he  has  extended 
his  labors  over  the  4  divisions  of  the  annual 
kingdom,  ffiving  more  attention  to  the  verte- 
bn^BS,  and  particularly  to  its  chief  division, 
the  mammalia,  than  to  either  of  the  others. 
Among  his  papers  on  the  mammalia,  those  de- 
voted to  the  quadrumana,  the  camivora,  and 
the  marsupialia  are  the  fhllest  and  most  impor- 
tant To  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society"  he  contributed  papers  "  On  the  Anato- 
inv  of  the  Orang  Outai^,"  '*  On  the  Cranium 
of  the  Orang  Outang,"  *'0n  the  Comparative 
Osteology  of  the  Orang  and  Chimpanzee,"  Ae, : 
and  to  the  **  Transactions"  a  series  entitled 
*'  Osteological  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Chimpanzee,"  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  the  goriUa  of  western  Africa  was  first  fuUy 
described.  His  researches  among  the  camivora 
have  extended  to  the  Thibet  bear,  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  seal,  and  many  other  animals,  whose 
anatomy  he  has  studied  with  especial  reference 
to  extinct  forms  of  the  same  family.  In  this 
manner  the  sloths  and  armadillos  have  sup- 
]died  him  with  hints  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
megatherium,  the  mylodon,  and  similar  crea* 
tures  of  an  earlier  epoch.  The  marsupialia 
have  formed  a  distinct  and  important  study 
with  him,  and  their  position  among  the  mam- 
malia has  been  determined  by  observations  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  papers  scattered 
through  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  the 


**  Transactions  of  the 
the  "Reports"  of  the Briti 
also  published  '^  Outlines  of  the  < 
of  Karstipialia."  An  account  of  lui  propod- 
tion  for  a  fourfold  division  of  the  '""nw^l!!^ 
based  upon  the  4  leading  modificatiou  of  ^ 
cerebral  system,  will  be  found  in  ^  iitide 
MimfATJA,  His  researches  among  the  \u^ 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  both  with  reject  to  tbcr 
classification  and  thdr  connectian  with  extiBd 
species,  have  been  not  less  remarkable ;  and  m 
connection  with  this  branch  oi  hb  lalxnbe 
has  opened  a  rich  field  of  inquirj  amoof  tbi 
extinct  birds  of  New  Zealand,  resoltiiig  in  tbi 
discovery  of  the  gigantic  genus  dinoniia,  wi& 
many  of  its  spedeSi  and  several  kindred  genoi 
The  "  Transactions"  above  cited,  and  the  ""(^ 
dopodia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolc^,^  cootn 
abundant  evidences  of  the  attentioii  be  b» 
£^ven  to  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  moDaib 
and  articulate  animals  having  bM&eximiDed 
with  particular  care.  His  "  Memoir  on  ^ 
Pearly  Nautilus,"  published  in  1888,  contaisiBg 
a  description  of  its  anatomy^  and  a  profoil 
fbr  a  new  classification  of  the  family  of  tifbi- 
lopodous  moUusks,  was  followed  by  an  iIq«^ 
tant  series  of  pqiers  on  the  same  nilyjecL  h 
the  investigations  above  alluded  to  he  madefre- 
Quent  use  of  the  microscope,  and  was  one  (tf  tbi 
founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  msnr 
scopical society ;  audit  is  tohiaintdligeoteB- 

Sloyment  of  this  instrument  that  we  an  n* 
ebted  for  a  series  of  observations  on  the  itm- 
ture  of  the  teeth  of  animals,  in  accordance  r^ 
which  he  in  1849  divided  the  mammaht  isti 
two  classes,  the  monophyodonts,  or  those  p» 
ratinff  a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  the  dipb  jodoitti, 
whi(£  generate  two  sets.  The  most  imoOTtaptR^ 
suits  of  these  researches  were  embodied  inba 
**  Odontogrf^ihy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840- 
'45X  a  work  embracing  within  its  acope^^ 
dental  economy  of  the  whde  animal  kngdco, 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  drawingi  of  tbe 
microscopic  i^pearance  of  the  teeth  of  hohJi 
It  is,  however,  as  a  palasontologiat  that  Ml 
Owen  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  vi» 
tific  world,  and  his  researches  m  the  little  tf* 
plored  field  of  extinct  animal  life  would  ilfltt 
suffice  to  stamp  him  aa  a  ]»t)foand  natarA^ 
Employinff  his  knowledge  of  the  anaUipja 
living  anunals  to  detennine  the  remaiMCf 
those  which  no  longer  exist,  he  haa  oonstrm 
numerous  extinct  families  of  vertebrita.  *J 
existence  of  which  had  not  previoadj  tea 
even  surmised ;  and  in  instances  where  n 
previsions  were  founded  on  a  Ibo^niot  or  «• 
fragment  of  a  bone,  subsequent  re8eard«»» 
discoveries  have  amplv  confirmed  ^^  ^WJ* 
His  anatomical  knowledge  seems  to  doip" 
grapple  with  difficult  sul^ects^  and  ^^wjl 
of  palaaontology  exhibits  no  more  '«"*Jr! 
results  than  his  descriptions  of  the  coopnw*^ 
structure  of  the  cheirotherium  or  of  ^*J| 
species  of  the  great  family  erf  dkmmdM.  x» 
publications  in  this  department  of  m*^^^ 
tory  comprise  a  "History  of  BritiA  f<«" 
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MaxDmalfl  and  Birds*^  (8vo^  London,  1846),  con* 
Uiniog  the  description  of  nearlj  150  speoiea,  a 
larse  number  of  which  were  disooyered  bj  him* 
•elf;  a  **  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  ex- 
extinct  gigantic  Sloth  {Myhdon  Eobu$tui\  with 
Observations  on  the  Osteology,  Natural  Affini- 
ties, and  Probable  Habits  of  the  Megatheroid 
Animals  in  General"  (4to.,  1842);  a  "His- 
tory of  the  British  Fossil  Reptiles''  (4to^  1848- 
'55) ;  beside  reports  on  the  saurian  reptiles 
and  numerous  pi^>ers  on  the  rtptUia  round 
in  different  geological  formations  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  dtnomidoy  and  on  various  flam- 
ilies  of  mammalia,  published  in  the  "Transac- 
tions" of  the  zoological  society  and  in  the 
"  Proceedings"  of  the  British  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  of  the  palsaon- 
tographical  society.  Among  the  numerous 
skeletons  he  has  put  together  are  those  of  the 
mylodon  and  glyptodon,  both  of  which  were 
firat  described  by  him.  In  the  department  of 
transcendental  anatomy  "Mr.  Owen  was  the 
first  to  develop  the  idea  of  Oken,  which  had 
been  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  distrust 
by  Ouvier  and  other  naturalists,  that  the  typi- 
cal form  of  the  skeleton  in  the  higher  animals 
is  the  vertebra.  His  works  "  On  the  Arche- 
type and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton, with  Tables  of  the  Synonymes  of  the  Ver- 
tebral Elements  and  Bones  of  the  Head  of 
Fishes,  ReptQei,  Birds.  Mammals,  and  Man'* 
(1848),  and  "On  the  Nature  of  Limbs"  (8vo., 
1849),  are  considered  to  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  general  plan  in  the  structure  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrata.  On  other  sub- 
jects embraced  within  the  labors  of  the  phl- 
losophioal  or  transcendental  school  of  anato- 
mists he  is  considered  a  firstrate  authority,  his 
TiewB  b^ng  "  that  there  is  in  the  history  of 
creation  a  progress  fi-om  the  general  to  the 
Bpedal ;  that  the  lower  and  more  incomplete 
forms  of  animals  were  first  created ;  and  that 
the  higher  forms  have  been  the  last  to  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth."  In  1886  Mr. 
Owen  was  appointed  Hunterian  professor  at 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  in  the  place  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  which  c^>acity  he  deliv- 
ered several  courses  of  lectures,  embracing  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  containing  a  r^ 
mtmi  of  his  previous  labors  on  the  structure 
and  dassiflcation  of  animals.  These  were  j>ub- 
liahed  under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  Oom- 
parative  Anatomv"  (2d  edition,  1858).  In  186< 
ne  was  i^pointea  chief  of  the  natural  history 
department  of  the  British  museum,  which  po- 
sition he  still  holds,  giving  in  connection  witii 
it  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history. 
Kot  the  least  usefbl  of  his  labors  have  been 
those  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  large  towns,  which  his  efforts 
have  tended  greatiy  to  improve.  He  was  one 
of  the  conunissioners  of  inquiry  into  Smithfield 
market,  and  successfbllv  urged  its  removal. 
He  has  received  the  royal  and  Copley  medals 
•Dd  various  honors  firom  seats  of  learning,  and 
it  a  member  of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of 
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the  world.  He  is  also  in  the  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion, and  has  a  residence  in  one  of  the  royal 
houses  in  Bushy  park.  A  list  of  his  publica- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  BibUograiphta  ZooUh 
gia  et  Qeologia  of  the  Ray  society,  and  extend- 
ed notices  of  his  labors  are  contained  in  the 
''Quarterly  Review"  for  1852-'8,  in  which  it  is 
justiy  said :  '^From  the  sponge  to  the  man  no 
form  of  animal  life  has  escap^  his  researches, 
and  he  has  thrown  light  on  each  subject." 

OWEN.  L  RoBSBT,  an  English  social  re- 
former, bom  in  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire, 
in  1771,  died  there,  Nov.  19, 1858.  Although 
the  son  of  poor  parents,  he  received  a  respect- 
able education.  He  entered  upon  commercial 
life,  and  when  14  years  old  procured  a  situa- 
tion in  London,  where  he  so  recommended 
himself  by  his  talents  for  business,  t^at  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  partner  in  a  cotton  mill, 
and  subsequentiy  removed  to  the  Chorlton 
mills  near  Manchester.  Prospering  in  this 
undertaking,  he  married  in  18i01  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  Dale,  a  Glasgow  manufacturer, 
and  afterward  assumed  the  charge  of  a  large 
cotton  fiftctory  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  be* 
longing  to  his  father-in-law.  Here  he  intro- 
duced a  system  of  reform  (see  LAifAmc)  which 
proved  for  a  time  highly  successftil.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  more  extensive  social 
evils,  and  published  in  1812  "  New  Views  of 
Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of  Hu- 
man Character;"  and  subsequentiy  a  ^'Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World,"  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed a  theory  of  modified  conmiunism,  insisting 
on  an  absolute  equality  in  all  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  superiority,  even  that 
of  ci^ital  and  intelligence.  By  the  aid  of  his 
immense  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  distribute 
a  large  number  of  tracts  developing  his  pecu- 
liar ^ews,  and  soon  had  everywhere  numeroue 
and  enthusiastic  followers.  But,  attacked  on 
all  sides,  and  particularly  by  the  religioue 
press,  he  set  out  in  1828,  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Kent,  for  the  United  States, 
where  he  determined  to  found  at  his  own  cost 
a  communist  societnr ;  and  with  this  view  he 
bought  fh>m  Rapp  uie  settiement  of  New  Har« 
mony  in  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash^ 
embracing  80,000  acres  of  land  and  dwell- 
ings for  2,000  persons.  The  scheme,  however, 
proved  an  utter  fulure,  and  in  1827  he  returned 
to  England,  where  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  attended  by  a  sfanilar  result  were  made 
at  Orbiston  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Tytheriey  in 
Hampshire.  He  succeeded  no  better  in  estab- 
lishing a  "  labor  exchange"  in  London,  in  con* 
nection  with  a  bazaar  and  bank.  In  1828  he 
went  to  Mexico  on  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  carrv  out  his  experiment  thore, 
but  effected  nothing.  His  ill  success,  however, 
neither  weakened  his  confidence  nor  lessened 
his  activity,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  constantiy  i^peared  before  the  publie 
as  a  lecturer  and  Journalist.  His  ideas  are  most 
deariy  developed  in  his «"  Lectures  on  a  New 
State  of  Society,"  '*  Essays  on  the  Formatioa 
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cf  Himlim  €h«iw3ter,'' (Uid  "  Ootllhe  of  the  Ba* 
tkmal  STstam,"  And  eapedallj  in  his  principal 
work,  ''The  Book  of  tlie  New  Moral  World,'' 
in  which  he  came  Ibrward  as  the  founder  of  a 
i^stein^  of  religion  and  society  according  to 
reason.  He  and  his  followers,  the  so  oaBed 
Owenifos,  hecame  in  1827  tite  sonl  of  tlie  labor 
leagoes^  ont  of  which  sprang  the  chartist  more- 
ment.  IMing  his  last  jears  he  was  a  belleyer 
in  siMtoalism,  and  pnblished  several  conver- 
sations held  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other 
persons.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  found  infant  schools,  and  throng 
him  they  were  introduced  into  England.  XL 
BoBBBT  Daub,  an  American  author  andpoli- 
tieian,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding^  bom  in  New 
Lanark  in  1804^  He  accompanied  his  &ther 
to  America,  and  the^  remamed.  Embracing 
the  politioai  views  of  the  democratic  P^Jf  he 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Indiana 
from  1848  to  1847,  and  was  sent  in  1858  to 
Naplea  by  President  Pierce  as  charg6  d'affaires, 
which  staAvm  he  held  until  1858.  He  took  a 
wonnnent  part  in  the  organitation  of  the 
Knithsonian  institntion,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  thd  first  regents.  He  has  written  several 
woik^  among  lirhioli  may  be  mentiimed  *^  New 
Views  of  Society"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1835); 
and  «*  Hints  on  Pnblio  Architecture,"  with  118 
innstrations,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in« 
stitutkm  (4to.,  New  Yoric,  1849).  His  last 
work,  entitled  ^^Footfidls  on  the  Boundaries 
ef  Another  World"  (Philadelphia,  1859),  is  a 
collection  of  stories  of  supernatural  events, 
claimed  to  be  well  authenticated.  UL  David 
Baib,  aa  American  geolorist,  brother  of  the 
pj*eceding^  bom  in  Lanai^ahire,  Scotland,  June 
fi4, 1807,  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  Nov.  18, 
1860.  He  was  educated  with  hk  brother  Bob- 
art  Dale  at  Hofwyl,  Switaeriand,  and  in  l^e» 
accompanied  his  feU^r  to  the  settlement 
established  by  the  latter  in  New  Harmony. 
He  subsequently  passed  two^ears  in  studyi^ 
geoiogy  and  oti^er  branches  of  natural  sdenoe 
St  Eurq>e,  and  in  1888  took  up  his  pennanent 
lesidenee  in:  the  UnitAd  States*  In  1885  he 
leodved  the  degree  of  H.D.  frx>m  the  Ohio 
medical  college,  and  two  years  later  was  em« 
plbyed  by  ^e  legiskture  of  Indiana  to  make  a 
geidogical  reconnoissance  d  the  state,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  published  in  a  small  woric 
of  which  a  reprint  appeared  in  1859.  He  sab-' 
aequently,  tmder  instructions  from  the  gen** 
oral  land  office^  made  a  minute  examinatioa  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa;  and  in  1848,  hav« 
jog  spent  the  interval  chiefly  in  scientific  stud- 
ies, he  was  employed  by  the  govermnent  to 
eondnct  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Ifinnesota^  The  rMult  of  8  years' 
labor  in  this  extensive  field  was  in  1852  pub- 
lidied  by  congress  in  a  4to.  vdume,  embraiDilig 
ever  600  pages,  accompanied  by  numerous 
maps  and  lUnstrations  executed  in  the  highest 
i^Mof  &e  art.  During  the  next  5  years,  from 
1858  to  1857,  he  coq^ted  the  survey  of  the 
■taite  of  Kentaicky,  8  volumes  relating  to  wlnok 


with  mapB  and  iHustraticais  hate  been  pdt* 
Hahed;  Uie  4th  was  sent  to  press  a  few  wesfa 
before  his  death.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Hite 
geologist  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  eoooeeiiig 
year  the  ^poti  of  his  survey  waspiibilshedinl 
voL  8vo^  The  preparation  of  a  conqMnion  -wA* 
mne  to  this  was  among  his  lateetlabcfim.  fieske 
conducted  various  important  examinatioBs  fat 
private  individuals  and  corporaticma.  He  wai 
an  indefatigable  and  enthusuistic  laborer  in  \k 
peculiar  walk,  aad  hastened  his  daath  bj  te 
exposure  iadaentid  to  camp  lifs  in  tbe  Plas- 
matic regions  last  surveyed  by  liim.  He  hal 
just  finished  a  {Hrivaie  museum  sad  hbonim^ 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  eonplele  in  ihi 
eoantry. 

OWEN,  Wnxiijc,  an  En^iah  painter,  ban 
in  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  in  1769,  died  fai  Lon- 
don, Feb.  11,  1895.  He  was  iMtraetsd  ia 
painting  by  Ckitton  and  Sir  Joshua  BaynoU^ 
and  inl792  commenced  Jhia  career  aaspertnft 
painter.  His  portrait  of  1^  Wilfina  Seott,  il- 
terward  Loid  Stowell,  has  been  preneaaBsi 
wortiby  <^  Vandyke.  In  1806  be  became  a 
ro;|ral  aoad^nician.  He  dedined  theheaaref 
ktugh^M>od  as  an  expensiye  diateetieB.  & 
paii^ed  some  fancy  pieces,  indndhig  ti» 
''Daughter  of  tiie  Beggar  of  BeCbnal  Cfaesn," 
the  ''Sleeping  Qiri,''  tiie  "GhSMiw  in  Ihs 
Wood,"  &c  According  to  Wonnon,  he  wit 
superior  to  Lawrence  in  male  iMada. 

OWHYHEE.    Qee&AimmumlsLMxm. 

OWL,  the  general  name  of  the  BoctDriMllMi 
of  prey  constituting  the  ftmlly  of  striyidai,ef 
wmch  there  are  5  sub-fuaiMea^  IS  ^enen,  mi 
about  150  species,  more  than  A  of 
habit  America.  Owls  may  be  atr  9iiee  i 
nised  by  their  short  and  bulky  fona,  wid 
disproporticmately  laige,  foBj  feattsfedti 
often  fitnisbed  with  ere<^ile  tnfla  fike  Htm  e 
of  quadrupeds;  the  eyes  arerecx  lar^e,  4^„ 
ed  mrward,  more  or  less  marwmMi^ m^Stk 
of  radiating  bristlyfeathers,atidia]no8tinUBl 
for  seeing  m  twilight  or  at  night;  pveaentiaga 
Indicrous  vacant  stare  when  egpaoei  to  dq^- 
light;  lores  densely  covered  wi&  bfis^ylM- 
thers  Erected  fnward,  neariy  o^uicediBg  ihe 
8h<nt,8trong,and  hooked  bin ;  eeva  laige,  wik 
a  kind  of  operculum  or  cover,  t^t^iMn^  ^ai 
to  hear  slight  noises  in  the  atiUDeia  lot  v^^t 
the  wings  are  genially  moderate,  btead,  mi 
rounded,  the  outer  edge  of  the  priaiariesvih 
teparated  barbs,  adapted  for  vigconcmaiDda 
less  but  not  rapid  flight  in  porsait  of  J 
prey  in  morning  and  evening  twiH^it;  liiet 
ntMd,  and  of  various  lengths;  tarsi 
short,  strong,  feathered  to  the  toea  esaqa  sa 
the  Asiatic  genus  hetupa;  the  inner  tee  As 
lonaest,  and  the  outer  capable  ef  bong  lonsi 
ba<»:  as  in  soansorial  bfrds;  the  daws  Iok 
curved,  and  very  acute.  The  pinmage  is  aoK 
and  downy;  the  fomale  is  tlM  larger,  rssoa^ 
bling  the  male  in  colors;  the  ezpreswm  ef  fibs 
face  and  eyes  is  cat-like;  the  eggaare  Sloi, 
and  white,  and  the  yomiff  are  covered  irA  a 
fine  down.    Ihe  &K>uthiiveiy  wids,  and  the 
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osopittgiiB  e4>aoioiifly  leading  directilj  to  the 
rtomaohf  withpatany  dilatation  or  erop;  the 
intestiiwa  are  abort,  and  with  2  large  o»ca. 
Owlfl  m  solitary  birds,  retiring  dorinff  the 
day  to  tblea  in  trees^  cavea^  or  old  boUcungB, 
where  they  roost  and  breed ;  motit  are  noctor* 
nal,  bot  a  few  fly  by  day,  in  habits  resembliBg 
the/sfe«i«(2A,  especially  tiie  kites ;  the  larger 
stiHseies  feed  on  small  qoadrnpeds  (partioahurty 
mice)  and  birds,  and  the  smaller  on  inseots, 
such  at  moths  and  huge  beetles;  if  the  prey 
be  small,  it  is  swallowed  whole,  or  is  torn  to 
pieces,  if  necessary,  and  the  indigestible  por* 
tions,  sndi  as  feathers,  hair,  and  bones,  are 
disgorged  from  the  stomach  in  small  pellets. 
Tb^  are  great  benefiictors  to  man  by  destroy ** 
ing  mice  and  other  noxions  animals ;  bnt  fh>m 
their  noetornal  habitaand  dional  screeching  cry 
they  are  generally  regarded  with  snperstitioas 
fear,  and  as  ominona  of  some  present  or  ftitnre 
caliunity  or  fool  deed.  In  the  Bcriptnres  the 
owl  is  slmost  always  associated  with  desd^ 
tion;  painters,  poets,  and  story  tellers  intro^ 
dooe  it  as  a  Urd  of  ill  omen,  and  as  the  com** 
panion  of  ghosts,  witches,  demons,  and  magi^ 
dans;  almost  all  nnonltivated  nations  look 
upon  it  as  an  nn welcome  visitor;  the  Micient 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  however,  made  it  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  and  sacred  to  ]iiGnerva<  and 
indeed  its  large  head  and  solemn  eyes  give  it 
an  air  of  wisdom,  wYndh  its  brain  does  not 
sanction.'— In  the  1st  sQb-£unily,  the  tirigincBy 
the  alza  is  never  very  large ;  the  head  is  smooth 
and  balky,  and  the  iMialdidcperleot;  thebiU 
rather  long,:  eyes  rather  small,  legs  long  and 
foatiiered  to  the  toes.  In  the  genns  ttri» 
^Linn.)  belong  the  bioii  owls;  iathis  the  wings 
ira  long^  and  the  head  witiiont  tofts*;  of  the 
lozen  spades  scattered  over  the  world  will  be 
Btentioned  only  two.  The  American  bam  owl 
ySf,  pratmtoia^  Bonap.)  is  18  inches  lona^  with 
in  extent  of  wlnss  of  Sf  &et  in  the  nmale; 
iie  male  is  an  inch  shorter  and  2indies  leas  ia 
iXtbBL  The  general  color  above  is  yellowish 
»r  gn»ish  brown,  finely  fnottled  with  11^^ 
'ellowidi  redy  each  featilier  having  toward  the 
nd  a  oentral  deep  brown  streak  ending  in  a 
Tayish  white  root ;  aoiUs  sod  tail  transveraely 
sanded  with  blacddsii  brown;  mider  ooverta 
i  wings  and  tail  white;  under,  parte  pale 
rowniflh  red,  fading  anteriorly  into  white, 
aoh  fbather  tipped  with  a  dark  brown  ^pot; 
tie  fiee  white,  tmffed  with  red,  with  a  mff  of 
ght  brownidi  red;  the  bill,  toes,  and  dawa 
ght  jdlowisk  It  oconrs  thronghoot  temper^ 
te  If  ortlL  America,  breeding  at  all  seasons  in 
le  aootiiem  states ;  it  is  not  found  far  from 
le  aea,  andfeeouents  the  borders  of  woods  uid 
pen  abandonea  fidda ;  it  feeds  dmost  entirely 
1  qnadmpeds,land  sometimes  digs  np  moles 
id  mice  like  the  burrowing  owl ;  its  flight  ia 
^t^  regokr,  and  protracted,  and  it  runs  n^ 
ly ;  aooording  to  Audubon  it  makes  no  cry, 
It  vttera  a  hdlow  hissing  sounds  The  Eu- 
pean  ham  owl  (S.  flammm^  liim.)  is  contid- 
ablyatnaUer  than  the  Amerioan,  beii^  only 


14  inches  in  length  and  8  fbet  in  ettent  of 
wings;  it  is  lighter  colored,  more  yellowish, 
with  gray  and  brown  cigzag  lines  and  whitish 
dots  above ;  it  is  whitish  below,  and.  the  raff  ia 
white.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  in  Aaia, 
and  in  Africa,  especially  in  cultivated  districts 
in  the  neighborhood  ii  Adds  and  Harm  yards 
where  it  can  find  a  plentifd  supply  oi  mice; 
though  a  single  bird  will  destroy  annually  sev- 
erd  nundred  mice  and  moles,  beside  noxioos  in* 
sects,  it  is  oonstanliy  persecuted  for  its  alleged 
ligury  to  game  birds  and  thedove  cote ;  it  some- 
times captures  fish  by  dropinng  upon  them  in  the 
water;  its  generd  note  is  a  screech,  hence  it  ia 
commonly  caUed  screech  owl  in  Great  Britaiu| 
it  rears  severd  broods  in  a  season  between 
Jdy  and  December.  In  the  genus  pkodilm  (Is* 
Geofi^*.),  the  single  species  P.  badiuB  (Hond^), 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Java,  in  the  haunts 
of  the  tigtf ,  is  sdd  to  be  very  fooiiUar  with  this 
animal,  even  alif;fating  on  ita  back ;  the  native 
name  is  toowhwnoi*^-*-!]!  the  dd  sub^'fiunUy,  the 
luboniruBy  the  fooid  disk  is  incomplete  above 
the  eyes  and  bill,  and  the  large,  broac^  and  flat 
head  is  ftnmiahed  with  a  pair  of  long  erectile  eav 
tufts,  which  have  given  them  the  name  of  horn* 
ed  owk ;  legs  atd  daws  usually  very  strongs 
This  fiBmilv  is  i^read  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  Australia,  andcontainB  some  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  of  the  faamyv 
The  genus  Imko  <Ouv.)  is  of  large  size  and  robust 
form;  the  large  eyes  and  ear  tufts  have  riveH 
them  the  name  of  oat  owls ;  the  wings  are  long^ 
the  tail  dic^  the  legs  densely  feauiered,  the 
bill  short,  and  the  daws  very  strong.  The 
American  great  hcmied  owl  (R  Vit^iaitnmti 
GmeL)  is  ikom  ao  to  2&' inches  long;  with  an  ex4 
tent  of  wings  of  4^  to  5  fe^t,'  the  bill  ahmg  thtf 
ridge  2  inches,  and  the  ear  tufts  8;  the. odor 
li  variable  from  dark  brown  to  nearly  white; 
the  generd  color  above  is  dark  brown,  every 
foather  nmttled  with  irregular  Haee  of  pale  mai 
and  reddish  f  dvous,  the  base  <oi  each  being  of 
the  latter  color ;  throat  and  Heck  white,  breast 
with  hmgitudinal  black  stripes,  rest  of  under 
parts  mixed  white  and  fulvous  with  narrow 
transverse  dark  broWn  lines;  iris  yellow,  WU 
and  daws  bltdsh  black.  It  is  found  throu^** 
out  North  America,  and  {wobahly  also  in  South 
America,  severd  varieties  being  described  in 
difSenrent  latitudes,  in  mountain  and  plain,  on 
the  seuhore  and  in  the  interior ;  the  flight  ia 
elevated,  rapid,  and  gracefol;  it  makes  a  greek 
variety  of  sounds,  barking  like  a  dog,  hallooing 
and  leading  astray  the  benighted  traveller,  sa^ 
ludng  him  by  notes  like  the  half  suppressed 
screams  and  gurglings  of  a  suffocating  person^ 
or  decdving  him  by  a  lov^  '^hoo*hoo^hoo^'* 
which  seems  a  great  dktance  o£  It  commits 
great  havoc  in  tiie  form  yard,  setdag  all  Mnda 
of  domestic  podtry,  to  whidi  miqr  be  added 
grouse,  ducks,  hares,  squirrels,  and  opostomii 
and  even  dead  fish.  They  begin  to  pair  in 
Februsry,  making  a  bulky  nest  tisuaUy  on  a 
hurge  horiaontd  branoh,  and  rear  ody  one 
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brood  of  8  to  6  in  a  season.  It  is  a  bold  and 
powerful  bird,  bravely  resistinff  when  attacked. 
The  European  homed  or  eagle  owl  (B.  maxi- 
mu$y  Sibb.},  U  grand  due  of  the  French,  is  about 
26  inches  long  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  6 
feet ;  it  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Europe  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Norway  and  Lapland, 
but  is  rare  in  Great  Britain;  it  occurs  also 
in  Asia ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
American  bird :  the  general  color  is  ferrugi- 
nous, varied  witn  spots  and  markings  of  brown, 
black,  and  graj;  m  captivity  it  is  fierce,  hiss- 
uxg.  snapping,  and  barkmg  when  irritatecL  but 
maidng  no  other  noises.  The  B.  Bengalentii 
(Frank!.)  feeds  principaUy  upon  rats,  and  com- 
pensates for  some  of  the  mischief  done  by  the 
other  species.  The  genus  ieops  (Sav.),  or  ephi- 
dltei  (Keys,  and  Bias.),  is  characterized  by 
small  size,  conspicuous  ear  tufts  and  large  head, 
and  long  tarsi  more  or  less  covered  with  short 
feathers.  The  mottled  or  American  screech 
owl  (8.  oMOy  Linn.)  is  about  10  inches  long  and 
22  in  extent  of  wings ;  in  the  adults  the  plu- 
mage above  is  pale  ashy  brown  with  longitudinal 
brownish  black  lines,  mottled  with  me  same 
and  cinereous,  and  below  ashy  white  with  sim- 
ilar stripes  und  lines ;  bill  and  daws  horn  color ; 
in  young  birds  the  upper  parft  are  pale  brown- 
ish red,  in  some  parts  rufous,  and  below  yeUow- 
ish  grav,  hence  called  the  red  owL  This  is  the 
most  abundant  owl  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
is  fotmd  over  the  whole  of  temperate  North 
America,  and  even  as  far  as  Greenland ;  its 
food  concdsts  principally  of  beetles  and  field 
mice,  which  it  seeks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ferm  houses  orchards,  and  gardens,  where  it 
is  rarely  molested;  its  notes  are  moumftd  and 
tremulous,  like  the  chattermg  of  teeth,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  for  several  hundred 
yards.  The  little  horned  owl  of  Europe  (8. 
Aldrovandiy  Ray)  is  about  8  inches  long,  of  a 
light  gray  color  variegated  with  brown,  with 
longitudinal  brownish  black  lines  and  trans- 
yerse  undulations;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
southern  Europe  in  wooded  districts,  where  it 
feeds  on  insects  and  mice;  it  is  also  found  in 
N.  Africa  and  Asia,  and  rarely  in  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  it  nestles  in  cavities  in  rocks  and  holes  in 
trecM,  laying  2  to  4  eggs;  it  is  gentle,  and 
readily  tam^ ;  its  notes  are  plaintive  and  mo- 
notonous, resembling  "  ken,  keu,'^  and  are  kept 
up  r^ularly  the  night  long.  In  the  genus 
0tu$  (puv.)  the  form  is  larger  and  more  slen- 
der, the  head  moderate  with  more  perfect  facial 
disk,  and  the  eyes  rather  small.  The  Amer- 
ican long-eared  owl  (0,  Wilioniantu^  Less.)  is 
about  16  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  8|  feet ;  it  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  very 
intricately  marked,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  of  a  buff  color,  mottled  and  ^tted 
with  brown  and  grayish  white ;  it  inhabits  the 
whole  of  temperate  North  America,  and  even 
the  shores  of  Mudson*s  bay ;  it  is  strictly  noc- 
turnal, preying  upon  Insects,  and  small  mam- 
mals and  birds;  it  deposits  its  egffs  in  the 
abandoned  nest  of  other  birds,  in  a  fissure  of 


a  rock,  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  a  hollow  fai  the 
ground ;  its  cry  is  plaintive,  consisting  of  2  or 
8  prolonged  notes  repeated  at  intervds.  The 
European  long-eared  owl  {0,  wlgari^  Eem.) 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Aierican 
species,  and  is  one  of  tiie  most  abundant  of  the 
femily  in  England,  where  it  remains  aU  ^ 
year  round;  it  is  intricately  dappled  with  dark 
brown  and  black  upon  pale  brown,  and  is  t 
very  handsome  bird;  it  frequents  oM  hj- 
covered  towers  and  trees,  where  it  r^naios 
during  the  day ;  it  rarely  makes  a  nest  of  its 
own,  using  those  of  the  crow  or  squirrel.  Hm 
American  short-eared  owl  has  been  made,  with 
others,  into  the  genus  hraehyotm  (Gould),  char- 
acterized by  incon^icuous  ear  tufts;  this  spe- 
cies (B.  Cassinii,  wewer)  is  about  15  inches 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8^  feet;  the 
plumage  is  reddish  buff,  streaked  longitudinaHj 
with  dark  brown,  the  tail  being  of  the  latter 
color  barred  and  tipped  with  reddish  bnff ;  it 
is  found  in  North  America  from  Greenland  to 
Cuba  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the 
eastern  states  in  the  winter  preferring  the  ti- 
cinity  of  marshes  and  meadows ;  it  is  v^  food 
of  remaining  on  the  ground,  on  which  it  ad- 
vances by  long  leaps.  The  European  short- 
eared  owl  (B,  paluitru,  Gould),  16  incbes  long, 
and  40  in  alar  extent,  much  resembles  ihe  pre- 
ceding en^edes ;  it  seeks  its  food  by  day,  even  in 
f^  sunlight,  pursuing  pigeons  and  domefido 
fowls  into  the  mrm  yard,  thon^  feeding  chieilj 
upon  mice.  In  the  Asiatic  genus  l«iCi^(LeflBonl 
the  long  tarri  are  covered  with  scales  instead  d 
feathers;  the  JT.  flcmpes  (Hodgs.)  is  scoiewhat 
diurnal,  and  plunges  into  streams  in  pnrsnit  d 
fish  and  crabs;  the  K.  Ceylanenm  (Gmd)  b 
said  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  hoarse  and 
hollow  laugh,  like  the  syllables  *^  haw,  haw, 
haw,  ho."— In  the  8d  sub-family,  the  jyrttwi 
or  ffray  owls,  the  head  ip  laive,with  verr 
small  and  concealed  or  no  ear  tuns ;  the  Utm 
disk  neariy  perfect,  eyes  small,  wines  rather 
short,  and  tarsi  and  toes  generdly  mDy  fea^ 
ered.  Though  this  sub-femily  contains  some 
of  the  largest  owls,  the  size  is  usually  modo^ 
ate  and  sometimes  even  smaU.  In  the  genu 
tymium  (Sav.),  characteruEed  by  large  nze,  aod 
long,  wide,  ana  rounded  tail,  belongs  the  great 
sray  owl  (8.  einereum^  Gmel.),  the  largest  in 
North  America,  and  one  of  the  laigeet  of  ^ 
family,  about  80  inches  long,  with  an  akr  ex- 
tent of  4  feet ;  the  prevailing  color  is  adiy  brown 
above  mottled  ana  barred  with  ashy  white,  the 
under  parts  of  the  latter  color,  with  longilw 
nal  brown  stripes  on  the  breast,  and  tnu^rerie 
ones  of  the  same  on  the  abdomen ;  quills  and 
tail  brown,  with  5  wide  bands  of  ashy  white; 
bill  yellow.  It  is  found  in  North  Ameriei 
from  New  Jersey  to  Hudson's  bay ;  it  is  ra^ 
diurnal  in  habit,  frequen^g  wooded  districts, 
and  preying  on  hares  and  other  rod®"***?-^ 
cry  resembles  that  of  the  mottled  owl.  The 
barred  owl  (8,  n^uUmm^  Forst)  is  about  80 
inches  long,  and  40  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  » 
yellow ;  the  general  colw  above  is  light  reddi* 
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brown,  largelj  spotted  with  wMte  on  thebaek 
and  wing  coverts ;  wines  and  tiul  tipped  with 
grayish  white ;  below  pale  brownish  red,  mark- 
ed  on  the  neck  and  upper  breast  with  trans- 
Terse  and  below  this  witn  longitudinal  brown 
streaks;  abdomen  yellowish  white ;  plumage, 
as  in  the  preceding  species,  remarkably  soft 
and  downy.  It  is  found  in  North  America 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  south- 
em  states,  in  retirea  woods,  even  in  the  day- 
time ;  its  loud  discordant  cry  of  ^^  whah,  whah, 
whah-aa,'^  freauently  repeated  at  evening  twi- 
light, has  a  ludicrous  sound,  compared  by  Au- 
dubon to  tiie  affected  laugh  of  some  fashionable 
people ;  its  odd  and  lively  movements  entitle  it 
to  the  name  of  the  '*  buffoon  of  the  woods."  It 
preys  on  half-grown  chickens,  young  hares  and 
rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  small  birds,  and  frogs; 
it  begins  to  lay  in  the  middle  of  March  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  raises  a  single  brood  in  a  sea- 
son ;  in  captivity  it  makes  an  excellent  mouser ; 
as  it  often  appears  in  the  daytime,  it  is  speciallv 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  diurnal  birds,  which 
have  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  whole  family ; 
its  flesh  is  sometimes  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  considered 
palatable  by  the  negroes.  The  hooting  or 
tawny  owl  of  Europe  (8.  alueOy  linn.)  is  about 
16  inches  long  and  84  in  alar  extent ;  the  upper 
parts  are  brownish  red,  tinged  with  gray,  with 
longitudinal  dark  brown  streak^  and  transverse 
lighter  lines,  and  lower  parts  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish white  with  similar  markings;  large 
white  spots  on  wing  coverts ;  its  cry  is  very 
dolefbl,  like  "  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,"  or  the  howling 
of  a  wolf;  it  b  strictiy  nocturnal,  inhabiting 
thick  woods,  preying  on  the  usual  animals  and 
birds,  and  sometimes  seizing  fish  in  the  water. 
In  the  genus  nyetaU  (Brehm.)  the  size  is  small, 
with  very  small  ear  tufts,  facial  disk  nearly 
perfect,  wings  long,  tail  snort,  and  legs  and 
toes  densely  featherod.  Here  belongs  the  littie 
Acadian  owl  or  saw-whet  (^.  Acadiect^  Qmel.), 
about  8  inches  lon^  and  18  in  alar  extent;  the 
upper  parts  are  olivaceous  brown,  the  back  of 
neck,  rump,  and  scapulars  spotted  with  white ; 
face  and  under  parts  ashy  white,  the  latter  with 
pale  l]f  own  streaks ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  ^t- 
ted  with  white ;  bill  and  daws  dark.  This  is 
the  smallest  owl  found  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle states,  and  probably  occurs  over  the  whole 
of  temperate  North  America.  This  lively  and 
handsome  owl  is  called  "  saw- whet,"  as  its  love 
notes  much  resemble  the  noise  made  by  fiHng  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  oft^n  leading  the  inexperienced 
traveller  to  expect  to  find  a  sheltering  saw 
mill  in  the  depths  of  the  forest;  it  is  sometimes 
also  called  screech  owl  in  the  middle  states; 
it  is  not  unfrequently  caoght  in  large  cities, 
and  is  noctomal  in  its  habits ;  its  usual  cry  re- 
•embles  that  of  the  littie  homed  owl  of  Eu- 
rope. Another  species  is  Tengmalm^s  owl 
(if,  Riehardmmiiy  Bonap.),  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  rarely  seen-  in  the  I)  nited  States,  though 
ooDunon  at  Hndson^s  bay ;  it  is  about  11  inches 
long;  its  cry  is  a  single  melancholy  note,  re- 


peated at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two.  Its 
European  representative  is  the  N.  funarea 
linn.),  chocolate  brown  above,. spotted  with 
white,  andyellowish  white  below,  with  brown 
streaks. — ^The  4th  sub-family,  athminm  or  bird 
owls,  are  of  small  size,  with  very  imperfect 
facial  disk,  head  without  ear  tufts,  and  tmi 
thinly  covered  with  feathers;  n^er  diurnal 
in  habit.  The  genus  athene  (Boie)  has  rather 
long  wings,  short  bill  and  tul,  long  tarsi,  and 
naked  toes,  and  contains  the  burrowing  owls. 
The  American  burrowing  owls  (A,  eunieularia^ 
Mol. ;  A,  hypugcea,  Bonap.)  occupy  respect- 
ively the  count^  west  of  tne  Bocky  mountains 
and  that  portion  between  these  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  the  former  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  its  rather  larger  size  and 
the  feathering  of  the  tarsus  uninterrupted  to 
the  toes;  the  plumage  is  light  ashy  brown 
above,  with  numerous  large  white  spots; 
breast  light  brown,  white-spotted;  abdomen 
vellowish  white  with  brown  spo^;  the  length 
is  fh)m  9}  to  10}  inches.  They  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  plains  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  inhabiting  the  burrows  of 
the  prairie  squirrels  and  other  rodentsL  to 
which  they  flee  when  alarmed,  and  in  wldch 
they  live  and  bring  up  their  young;  they  are 
strictiy  diurnal,  and  feed  on  grsisshoppers, 
crickets,  and  field  mice;  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  they  dig  their  own  burrows.  There  are 
several  species  in  India,  where  they  sometimes 
make  loud  and  continual  noises ;  tiie  A.  $cuUl- 
laia  (Raffl.)  is  said  to  make  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  half  strangled  cat ;  there  are  more  than  40 
species,  mostly  confined  to  warm  climates; 
they  are  said  to  be  remarkably  infested  with 
fleas. — ^The  6th  sub-family  is  the  nycteininm 
or  day  owls,  characterized  by  compact  form, 
moderate  head  without  tufts,  rather  long  wings 
and  tail,  and  strong  and  densely  plumed  tard; 
it  embraces  only  2  ffenera,  each  with  a  single 
species,  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  migrating  southward  in  winter. 
In  the  genus  nyetea  (Steph.)  the  size  is  lai^CL 
the  head  has  no  facial  disk,  and  the  1^  and 
bill  are  rather  short.  The  snowy  owl  (I^nivM^ 
Daud.)  is  from  21  to  27  inches  long,  with  an 
alar  extent  of  4i  to  6}  feet,  and  a  weight  of 
4  to  6  lbs.,  according  to  sex ;  the  general  color 
is  white,  with  the  upper  part  of  head  and  back 
with  lunated  dark  brown  spots,  and  the  breast 
sides,  and  thigh  coverts  with  curved  lines  of 
the  same;  wmgs  and  their  coverts  and  tail 
barred  with  oblonff  brown  spots;  some  speci- 
mens, probably  old  birds,  are  almost  entirely 
white.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  coming  within  the 
United  States  as  far  as  Georgia  in  the  winter ; 
it  hunts  in  the  daytime  and  at  mominff  ana 
evening  twilight;  of  rfq>id  and.powerftd  flight, 
it  strikes  ducks,  grouse,  pigeons,  Htc^  on  the 
wing  like  a  fisloon,  and  seizes  hares,  squirrels, 
and  rats  from  the  ground,  and  flsh  from  the 
shallows ;  from  its  cdor  it  is  seen  with  diflSculty 
amid  the  rocks  and  snow  in  its  fkvorite  haunts.. 
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^  the  (fkTtOB  iumia  (pxaa.)  the  foti]^  Is  stotit 
l>tit  larger  and  more  hawk-fike ;  the  wiogs  ana 
tail  are  long^  and  the  legs  rather  short.  The 
hawk  or  day  owl  (5.  ttlulay  Lmn.)  is  16  to  17 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  83 ;  the  np- 
j>er  parts  are  sooty  hrown,  with  white  spots  on 
the  shotdders;  throat  white,  with  dark  brown 
stripes;  brown  spot  on  each  side  of  breast; 
benetfth  with  transverse  lines  of  pale  ashj 
brown ;  qnills  and  tail  brown,  with  nnmeroos 
white  bands ;  bill  pale  yellow.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  regions  of  hoih  hemispheres,  in 
this  oouQtry  rardy  going  as  far  eoath  as 
Pennsylvania;  it  is  common  intheftir  conn- 
tries,  where  it  is  often  seen  hunting  by  day, 
approadbdng  the  camps  with  great  boldness; 
in  the  summer  it  feeds  on  squirrels,  mice,  and 
insects,  and  in  winter  principally  on  the  ptar- 
migan and  grouse.  This  bird  approximates 
.  to  the  fkloons  in  its  bold  and  diurnal  habits, 
and  in  the  absence  of  facial  disk  and  ear  tufts, 
•mailer  siie  cf  the  head,  smaller  eyesL  and  less 
developed  ears;  its  eyes  are  adapted  for  the 
dim  light  of  snow-clad  and  arctic  regions. 

OWL  PARROT,  a  sbgular  bird  of  the  cock- 
atoo  family,  of  the  genus  $triffcp$  (Gray),  found 
in  Kew  Zealand,  in  the  only  species  described 
(S:h4bropHluiy  Gray)  the  bill  is  high  and  short, 
grooved  on  the  ddes,  with  much  curved  culmen^ 
acute  t%  dentated  lateral  margins,  and  base 
covered  by  hair-like  feathers;  the  wings  are 
short  and  rounded,  the  5th  and  6th  quills  equal 
and  longest;  tail  moderate,  weak,  much  round- 
ed, and  each  feather  pointed  with  the  shaft 
projecting;  tarsi  short  and  robust,  covered  with 
rounded  scales ;  claws  long,  strong,  and  slightly 
curved.  This  is  the  Jcakapo  or  night  parrot  of 
tiie  natives;  it  is  about  2^  feet  in  length,  of  a 
dirty  green  color,  with  black  transverse  bands 
and  brownish  and  yellowish  spots ;  bill  yellow- 
ish white.  It  has  the  general  form  of  a  parrot, 
with  the  facial  expresmon,  nocturnal  nabits, 
and  noiseless  flight  of  the  owls;  it  lives  in  holes 
which  it  digs  in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  trees : 
it  is  solitary,  rarely  seen,  preferring  moist  and 
dark  woods,  and  keeps  chiefly  on  the  ground, 
where  its  tracks  are  said  to  resemble  those 
made  by  the  human  foot ;  its  food  consists  of 
the  roots  of  ferns  and  the  outer  covering  of 
liie  New  Zealuid  flax  (jihitrmium  tenax);  it 
breeds  in  February,  laying  2  or  8  eggs ;  the 
voice  is  a  hoarse  croak.  According  to  the  na- 
tives, these  birds  assemble  in  the  winter  in 
eaves  in  large  numbers,  dispersing  again  in  the 
sprhig  widi  a  great  noise  ;  their  flesh  is  white 
and  is  considered  good  eating.  For  an  account 
of  its  habits  see  *^  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi* 
eal  Society  of  London"  (186i). 
•  OWSLEY,  an  E.  CO.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by 
tSie  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  460  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,W4,  of  whom  186  were  slaves. 
It  nas  a  hilly  and  very  broken  surface,  and  a 
not  very  fertile  soil.  There  are  extensive  for- 
ests and  rich  iron  and  coal  mines.  The  nro* 
ductions  in  1860  were  164,021  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  8,848  of  oats,  8,002  lbs.  of  wool,  and 


^,180  of  tobaocb.  iThere  were  S  newtpm 
o£Sces,  6  churches,  and  fiOO  popOs  attesffiDg 
public  schools.    Capital,  BoonevUk. 

OX.    See  Oattl*. 

OX  GALL,  the  bile  of  the  ox,  a  visddgTMl 
or  greenish  yellow  fluid,  of  bitter  and  sugbtij 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  ntnseoiu  odor, 
found  chiefly  in  a  membranous  bag  in  the  oi. 
It  varies  in  consistency,  sometimes  beinc  yerj 
limpid,  and  at  others  like  a  simp.  Fotaui  lA 
soda  render  it  clearer.  Its  chemical  coopoi* 
tion  is  highly  complicated,  and  is  vqionif 
given  by  ^^erent  authorities.  The  folioTifif 
k  perhaps  as  nearly  correct  as  any  of  tLe  £itt> 
lytical  resultS)  viz. :  in  800  part*— waio-  70^ 
picromel  69,  resinous  matter  16,  ydlow  matter 
4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  2,  chlorides  of  sO' 
dium  and  potassium  8.6,  sulphate  of  aoda  t% 
phosphate  of  Kme  and  perhaps  of  msgnefisll 
Ox  gall  possesses  i»^perties  which  rmer  it  of 
talue  in  the  arts,  and  it  has  also  been  sawxd 
to  have  medicinal  properties  as  a  tonic  ana  hz- 
ative,  and  has  been  prescribed  partienlarif  vH 
the  view  of  increasing  the  biliary  secRtkn. 
It  dissolves  greasy  matters ;  and  for  d^Bosg 
woollen  stuffs  upon  a  l&i*ge  scale  it  it  MIE^ 
times  preferred  to  soap.  To  preserve  It  ftm 
putrefying  it  need  only  be  evaporated  at  a  go- 
tle  heat  to  the  consistency  of  an  eztnct;  to^ 
when  wanted  for  use  it  may  be  difiaohed  k 
water  slightly  alkaline.  Tlie  purified  ox  giB 
is  much  used  for  artists  on  account  d'itaprt^ 
erty  of  combining  with  colors,  giring  tb« 
more  tenacity  and  fixing  them  stren^.^h* 
it  also  makes  them  flow  more  freely  tii  o^ 
increases  their  lustre.  It  may  either  bemhtd 
with  the  colors  or  applied  to  the  paper  a8w 
the  colors.  It  is  advantageously  applied  cMh 
bined  with  gum  Arabic  as  a  light  varnisb,  vl3d 
however  admits  of  other  shades  beisg  aM 
without  mixing  with  the  first  Withko^ltl^ 
and  gum  water  it  makes  a  beautiful  llack  pc^ 
or  ii&  that  may  be  used  instead  of  !ii&  U. 
The  lampblack  is  first  mixed  with  the  gmnva- 
ter,  and  the  purified  ox  gall  is  Uien  added.  B 
fixes  fetches  in  lead  pencil,  and  does  net  ^ 
vent  these  from  being  afterward  tinted  vJft 
colors  in  which  a  small  proportion  d'oigiSii 
mixed.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  owb 
painting  on  ivory,  as  it  removes  froa tMiw 
greasy  matter,  and  causes  the  celora  to  ipwj 
freely,  and  penetrate  into  the  ivoij.  It  iiefyi- 
ly  usefbl  in  the  application  of  painti  to  iitf^ 
parent  paper.  For  these  effects  it  is  ««™ 
that  the  purified  artide  should  be  pw?"^ 
from  very  fresh  ox  gall.  The  method  of  pajj 
fying  in  best  repute  is  as  follows :  To  •  ^^ « 
taie  gall  boiled  and  skimmed  add  an  eoae  d 
pulverized  alum,  and  leave  the  liqoof oftw 
fire  till  the  oombitiation  is  comfMe.  Auk^ 
pint  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  an  oocr 
of  common  salt  instead  of  alnto.  ^^^*T 
the  liquids  are  separatdy  bottled  and  Iwwf 
corked.  They  shoidd  then  be  kept  fcf  ' 
months,  when  a  sediment  subsides,  *^°JJJ 
liquor  becomes  dearer.    There  is  Mill  pr*a* 
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a  yttUow  ooloriiig  matter  whidi  would  affdot 
green  and  some  other  colors,  and  which  is 
MpanEited  as  a  coagnkm  by  turning  off  and 
mudng  the  clear  portions  of  the  two  miztores 
in  eqaal  onantities.  The  liquid  is  then  ob*' 
tained  by  mtermg  perfectly  purified  and  color* 
less.  It  improyes  b j  age,  and  never  disengages 
a  bad  odor,  nor  loses  its  useM  properties. 

OXALIO  ACHD,  an  important  and  powerfbl 
add  discovered  hj  Soheele  in  1776,  or  as  claimed 
hy  some  by  Bergman ;  symbol  HOOt  Ot,  8H0 ; 
chemical  eqniviuent  68.  It  occurs  in  vegeta* 
bles,  aoimals,  and  rarely  in  minerals,  as  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxalate  of  ircm  in  Humboldtite. 
Of  the  Juices  of  plants  it  is  a  frequent  constit- 
uent  its  name  is  derived  from  its  giving  to  the 
leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  (oxaUt  acetoseUa) 
their  very  acid  taste.  In  this  and  in  the  com- 
mon  sorrel  (rumeTf  aeeto$a%  it  occurs  combined 
with  potash  aa  binozalate  of  potash.  Com- 
bined with  lime,  it  gives  soudity  to  many 
lichens,  and  is  fbxmd  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
valerian,  and  other  plants.  It  is  found  in  a 
free  state  in  the  bristles  of  the  chick  pea  (cie^r 
arietinum).  It  is  artificially  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  sugar  or  of  starch  by  nitric  acid; 
other  organic  substances  maybe  substituted  for 
those  named,  as  rice,  gum,  wool,  hair,  silk,  &o. 
Sohlesipger^s  method,  reconmiended  by  Berze- 
Uns  as  producing  it  in  the  largest  quantity  and 
of  the  purest  qualitgr,  is  to  dissolve  1  part  of 
dry  loaf  sugar  in  8i  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  n>edflo 
g^vity.l.dS,  and  heat  in  a  flask  till  eflferves* 
oence,  caused  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
and  nitric  oxide,  ceases.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  by  a  water  bath  to  |  of  its  bulk, 
and  the  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The 
product  varies  greatly  in  quantity  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  nitric  acid  is  applied. 
[t  is  sometimes  rated  at  little  more  th«i  half 
;he  amount  of  sugar;  but  100  lbs.  of  sugar 
ihoald  produce  from  125  to  180  lbs.  of  oxalic 
u^dj  ana  the  same  weight  of  molasses  fk-om  105 
;o  110  lbs.  The  manu&cturing  chemists  are 
laid  to  use  a  mixture  of  112  lbs.  of  sugar,  560 
ba.  <xf  nitrate  of  potash,  and  280  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  obtain  185  lbs.  of  oxalic 
told  and  490  lbs.  of  supersulphate  of  potassa. 
The  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent  prisms 
»f  4  or  6  sides.  They  have  a  very  sour  taste, 
nd  dissolve  In  9  parts  of  cold  or  about  1  part 
f  boiling  water.  In  a  very  dry  atmosphere 
hey  «filoresce  slightly,  and  gently  heated  they 
ecome  opaque,  and  lose  2  atoms  (28.5  per 
ent.)  of  water,  their  composition  then  being 
[OCs  Os.  The  crystals  may  crumble  to  pow- 
er, and  even  be  almost  wholly  sublimed,  with- 
at  decomposition;  but  the  other  atom  of 
'ater  ia  expelled  only  at  a  decomposing  heat, 
hen.  the  compound  is  converted  into  carbonio 
id  formic  acids  and  carbonic  oxide.  If  the 
hole  <^  the  water  be  abstracted  by  treatment 
ith  alrong  sidphurio  add,  the  elements  of  dry 
calio  a<^d  are  instantly  resolved  into  equal  vol- 
nes  of  oarbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The 
»inpoimda  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  anhydrous^ 


as  oxalate  of  lead,  or  rotate  ona  eqidvalent  of 
water,  as  oxalate  of  lime.  Of  the  compounda 
formed  by  oxaUc  add,  those  of  special  jnterest' 
are  the  oxalates  of  potash  and  the  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  former,  xnown  as  "  essential  salt 
<^  lemons,*'  are  employed  to  remove  ink  staina 
from  linen ;  the  excess  of  acid  unites  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  ink  and  converts  this  into 
a  soluble  oxidate,  which  is  Ihen  removed  by 
water.  For  lime  oxalic  add  has  a  very  strcmg 
affinity,  separating  it  ftom  its  sohition  in  much 
stronger  adds,  ana  converting  it  into  an  insol- 
uUe  oxalate.  The  add  is  consequently  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  presence  of  lime  in  solutions, 
and  is  used  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  in  combi- 
nation with  ammonia.  Conversely,  lime  water 
is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is 
determined  by  the  formation  of  a  preddtate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  acid. — Oxalic  acid  is  a 
corrosive  poison,  extremely  virulent  and  riq>id 
in  its  efi'ectB  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
large  doses ;  and  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
crystals  to  those  of  Epsom  salts,  it  has  often 
b€N3n  sold  and  administered  instead  of  this  pur- 
gative with  fatal  efl^ects.  Its  intensely  sour 
taste  might  at  once  detect  it ;  but  the  dose  ia 
usually  swallowed  in  haste  without  suspicion 
of  danger.  The  add  corrodes  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  causes 
intense  pain  and  violent  attempts  to  vomit,  and 
death  sometimes  ensues  in  10  minutes.  Emet- 
ics and  the  stomach  pmnp  maybe  immediately 
applied,  but  the  true  antidote  is  copious  draughui 
of  water  containing  pulverized  chalk  or  mag^ 
nesia.  These  neutralize  the  add,  forming  wi& 
it  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  hme  or  magnesia, 
either  of  which  is  harmless.  Though  so  dan- 
gerous in  large  doses,  oxalic  add  largely  diluted 
with  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar  may  be 
used  as  a  refreshing  beverage  in  feb^e  diseases ; 
and  it  has  even  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.—^ 
Oxalic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  calico  print- 
ing for  discharging  colors ;  it  is  also  used  for 
cleaning  the  straw  of  bonnet  makers,  the  leath-^ 
er  of  boot  U^>s,  and  for  removing  stains  of  ink 
and  iron  rust  from  fabrics. 

OXENFORD,  John,  an  English  nuseella* 
neous  author,  bom  at  Oamberwell,  near  Lon- 
don, in  1812.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1888,  but  turned  his  attention  prindpally  to 
literature  and  the  drama,  and  has  produced 
several  pieces  for  the  stage,  among  which  the 
most  popular  are :  **  My  Fellow  Clerk"  (1885\ 
"Twice  Killed"  (1885),  and  "A  Day  Well 
Spent"  (1886).  He  has  also  been  a  student  of 
Fi'ench  and  German  literature,  and  has  pub* 
hshed  translations  of  part  of  the  "  Autobiog* 
raphy  of  Goethe,"  the  "  Conversations  of  Eeker- 
mann  with  Goethe"  (1850),  the  «' Hellas"  of 
Jacobs  (1855),  a  collection  of  songs  from  the 
French,  entitled  "  Illustrated  Book  of  French 
Songs"  (1855),  and  Euno  Flscher^s  "  Ess^  on 
Lord  Bacon  and  his  Philosophv"  (1867).  He 
contributed  several  biographicfd  articles  to  the 
"Penny  Cyclopeodia,"  has  been  engaged  as  a 
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theatrical  oritio  for  the  press  for  many  yean, 
has  written  several  songs  for  mnsio,  and  has 
ftunished  to  the  magazines  translations  of  ya- 
rioQs  German  poems. 

OXENSTIEBN,  or  Oxbnstjbbna,  Axbl, 
oonnt  of^  a  Swedish  statesman,  horn  at  FanOe, 
in  Upland,  in  1568,  died  in  1654.  He  helonged 
to  one  of  the  most  illnstrions  fiunilies  of  Swe- 
den. After  studying  at  the  universities  of 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  JenA,  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  theology,  he  visited  most  of 
the  German  courts,  and  in  1602  was  recalled 
home  to  take  Uie  oa^  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
king  Charles  IX.  In  1606  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Mecklenburg ;  in  1608  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  senate,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  18  of  his  ancestors  had  held  seats ;  and 
when  the  kinff  became  by  old  age  incapacitated 
from  ruling,  ne  was  chosen  president  of  the 
councU  of  regency.  On  the  accession  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  1611  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chancellorship,  the  highest  office  in  the 
kingdom,  conduded  a  peace  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden  in  1618,  accomp>anied  the  king  to 
Livonia  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Russians, 
and  in  1617  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Stolbova, 
by  which  Sweden  gained  a  large  territory  along 
the  Baltic.  During  the  following  years  he 
was  actively  engag^  in  warlike  operations  or 
negotiations  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
80  years*  war,  and  in  1629,  through  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  England,  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding an  armistice  for  6  years  between  Swe- 
den and  Poland.  He  accompanied  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  his  German  campaign,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  king  at  Ltltzen  in  1682  assumed  the 
task  of  continuing  the  war.  He  was  invested 
with  ftdl  powers  by  the  Swedish  MMoffy  and 
elected,  in  the  German  Protestant  assembly  of 
Heilbronn,  chief  of  the  league  against  Austria. 
Nothing  discouraged  by  the  disastrous  battle 
of  NOrdlingen  in  1684,  he  evinced  unwearied 
vigor  in  creating  military  resources  and  carry- 
ing on  hostilities;  and  it  was  not  until  every 
thing  had  been  placed  on  a  safe  footing  in  Ger- 
many that  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  resume 
his  duties  as  chancellor  and  act  as  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  young  queen  Christina.  He 
was  the  actual  ruler  of  Sweden  during  the 
queen^s  minority.  He  improved  the  finances, 
encouraged  trade,  and  patronized  learning ;  and 
when  the  sovereign  b^uune  of  age  in  IC^  tiie 
kingdom  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
For  a  few  years  Christma  occaaonidly  took 
advice  from  her  chancellor;  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers  gradually  undermined  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  warnings  proved  ineffectual  to 
Srevent  her  from  abdicating  the  throne  in 
lyor  of  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus.  Oxen- 
stiem  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  Some  of 
his  writings,  including  his  correspondence  with 
his  son  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  have  been  printed. 
The  2d  volume  of  the  BUtoria  Belli  Suevo- 
Germanieij  the  first  of  which  is  from  the  pen 
of  Chemnitz,  is  ascribed  to  him. 


OXEYE,  th6  trivial  name  of  a  I , 
plant  of  the  natural  order  of  cow^fmkim^  oaee 
called  bt^hthalmum,  a  word  of  the  same  t6gu- 
ficance,  but  now  known  as  keUcptis  UbHb  (Pier- 
soon).  The  oxeye  belongs  to  that  natoral  sec- 
tion represented  in  the  sunflower;  it  has  rather 
large,  many-flowered  heads,  the  ray  floreta  10 
or  more,  pistillate  in  a  angle  aeriea,  ^lose  o# 
the  disk  tubular  and  perfect:  the  reoeptade 
conical;  the  smooth  4-anglea  achenia  stme- 
what  embraced  by  the  lance<date  or  linev 
chaff.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  with  opponte, 
petioled,  triply  nerved,  serrate  leaves^  u^  yel- 
low flowers,  fomid  on  banks  of  streams  and  in 
dry  soils  thronghout  the  United  States.  Two 
or  more  varieties  are  known,  and  several  inter- 
mediate forms.  The  sea  oxeye  (harriekia  /rm- 
teteeM^De  CandoUe)  is  a  low,  shrubby,  mari- 
time, silky  pubescent  plant,  with  ooriaoeoas  or 
fleshy,  opporite,  nearly  entire  leavea,  and  sofi- 
tary,  peduncled,  termmal  heads  of  j^ow  flow- 
ers with  blackish  anthers,  growing  In  Yinkna 
and  at  the  south.  Ano^er  Bpw&s  is  a  sSmb 
5  to  10  feet  high,  the  B.  arbore$eenM  (De  O), 
found  at  Key  West,  Florida. — Qoite  a  distinci 
plant,  known  aa  whiteweed,  white  dafaj,  or 
oxeye  daisy  (leneanthemwn  nulgare^  De  C),  ii 
likewise  sometimes  called  oxeye.  It  is  a  IvgiL 
showy,  troublesome  weed,  probably  introducea 
fit>m  Europe,  and  spread  mr  and  wide  over  the 
mowing  and  grass  fields  of  the  United  State% 
and  seen  also  in  Canada  and  Oregon.  8e 
rapidly  and  abundantiy  does  it  increase  wheit 
it  has  found  a  hold,  that  in  some  regioiis  flit 
fields  appear  white  when  it  is  in  fofi  flower. 
It  is  considered  as  nearly  worthleos^  tiiotdi 
when  cut  with  the  hay  crop  horeee  and  emt 
will  partake  of  it  in  their  feed.  Bi  agrioiittBie 
it  is  universally  regarded  as  an  intruder,  sad 
often  defies  every  attempt  to  expel  it,  yield- 
ing only  to  an  annual  ploughing  and  ctoming 
of  the  ground.  There  are  two  other  kmcms 
known,  viz. :  Z.  hiUgtifoUwa^  (De  CX  %  owsi 
hury  plant,  with  spatulate  linear  iMveSy  sai 
flowers  with  white,  elliptical  rays,  seen  en  ^ 
shores  of  arctic  America;  and  the  L,  ortlH 
cum  (De  C),  with  a  low,  simple,  nearly  ^bhrooi 
stem,  5  to  10  inches  high,  and  with  hca&  of 
flowers  as  large  aa  those  of  the  whiteweed,  a 
plant  extending  in  its  range  ft*om  arotie  Amer- 
ica southward  to  Hndson^s  bay  and  Fori  Tsa- 
oouver.  The  white  oxeye  or  whiteweed  iia 
representative  of  the  ehryantkemtwn^  wamB 
species  of  which  («.  ^.,  C.  s^^eCvai.  linn.)  se 
troublesome  weeds  in  the  fields  of  Enrope 

OXFORD,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  He^  borderii«  oa 
New  Hampshire,  watered  by  the  AndiuK-eggiiv 
Saco,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  1,700  s^. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  89,768.  Its  snrfiMe  »  k 
some  parts  broken  and  mountainoo^  but  the 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Tb^^  are  serenl 
large  lakes,  of  which  Molechnnkemunk,  Fv- 
machena,  and  many  smaller  ones,  are  whol^ 
within  the  county,  and  Umbagog  and  Ifoose- 
lucmaguntic  partly.  The  productions  in  1866 
were  227,489  bushels  of  Indian  com,  488LI68 
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of  pettttoM,  146,866  o/  oats,  40,285  of  wheat 
69,809  tons  of  bajr  166,858  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
837,475  of  butter.  There  were  19  grist  mills,  46 
saw  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  4  foonderies,  12 
tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices.  67  ohnrches,  and 
18,051  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
countj  Is  traversed  bj  the  grand  trunk  rail- 
road.   Oapital,  Paris. 

OXFORD.  I.  A  township  of  Butler  co., 
Ohio,  on  Four  Mile  creek,  and  on  the  Oinoin- 
nati  and  Indianapolis  junction  railroad,  near 
the  Indiana  boundary;  pop.  in  1860  about 
4,000.  It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
88  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati  (poo.  1,500),  noted 
as  the  seat  of  a  universitj  (see  Mujo  UinysB- 
bitt)  and  other  institutions  of  education.  The 
western  female  seminarj,  situated  ^  m.  8.  £. 
of  the  village,  has  accommodations  for  150  pu- 
pils and  10  teadiers,  and  grounds  comprismg 
80  acres.  The  school  was  established  in  1858. 
The  Oxford  female  college,  incorporated  in 
1854,  occupies  a  building  155  bjr  171  feet^  8 
Btories  high,  and  acoonmiodating  150  boarding 
pupils.  The  ^unds  embrace  85  acres  on  the 
bills  overiookmg  Four  Mile  creek.  The  Ox- 
ford female  institute  is  a  boarding  and  day 
school  II.  The  capital  of  Lafayette  co.,  Iflss., 
3a  the  Missisdppi  central  rai)n>ad,  158  m.  N. 
from  Jackson.  It  is  important  as  the  seat  of 
the  state  university,  which  was  founded  in 
1848,  and  in  1860  had  10  instructors,  140  stu- 
lents,  222  alunmi.  and  a  library  of  5,000  vol- 
umes. In  1850  there  were  2  weekly  new^a- 
>ers  and  2  chuaohes. 

OXFORD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal 
md  pariiamentary  borough  of  England,  capital 
>f  Oxfordshire,  situated  on  a  gentle  hill  between 
Jie  Oherwell  and  Isis,  which  here  unite,  52  m. 
W.  N.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  27,968. 
The  ruins  of  .an  old  wall,  and  the  keep  of  a 
sastle  which  now  forms  part  of  the  gaol,  show 
hat  it  wss  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength. 
Though  irregularly  budt,  with  narrow,  crook- 
ed streets  and  lanes  and  few  good  thorough- 
ares,  its  appearance  from  a  distance,  with  its 
owers,  spires,  and  stately  public  buildings  ris- 
Qg  among  gardens  and  waters,  is  picturasque 
ud  imposing.  The  High  street  is  less  then  } 
»f  a  mile  long  and  of  varying  width,  but  no- 
where exceeding  85  feet ;  but  it  is  interesting  for 
ts  Architectural  contrasts,  the  noble  coll^nate 
difice&  alternating  with  quaint  old  dwdUng 
touses  and  modem  shops.  Nearly  all  the 
venues  are  cleim  and  well  paved  and  lighted, 
nd  of  late  years  many  new  streets  have  been 
pened,  and  other  improvements  are  constsntly 
oing  on.  The  city  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
ood  water.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  several 
ridges,  amonff  which  are  the  Folly  bridge  over 
tie  Isia,  Magdalen  bridge  over  the  Oherwell, 
nd  the  seven  bridges,  a  succession  of  struc- 
irea  thrown  across  the  Oxford  canal  and  sev- 
ral  small  streams  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city. 
he  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral,  which 
I  the  ohapel  of  Ohristchurch  college;  St  Ma- 
f  ^8,  which  serves  as  the  univerd^  church| 
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and  has  a  fine  spire ;  8t  Martinis,  the  '*  city 
church,'*  with  a  clock  tower  and  illuminated 
dial  fronting  the  High  street ;  8t  Peter's  in 
the  Fast,  a  venerable  Norman  edifice  lately 
restored ;  St  Mary  Magdalene's,  St.  Giles's, 
St  Michael's,  St.  Aldate's,  and  All  Saints'.  In 
1851  there  were  82  places  of  worship,  28  pub- 
lic schools,  and  58  private  schools.  The  city 
possesses  a  free  reamng  room  and  library,  pub- 
lic baths,  workhouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  dis- 
pensary, the  Radcliffe  infirmary,  a  pauper  lu- 
natic asylum,  a  music  hall,  a  town  hall,  a  coun- 
cil chamber  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
portraits,  and  a  county  hall  and  law  courts 
erected  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  There 
are  no  manuflEictures,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  trade  in  the  grain  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  dtr  depends  for  support  almost 
entirely  upon  the  university.  It  has  ready 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom by  means  of  the  river,  the  Oxford  canal, 
and  the  great  western,  a  branch  of  the  Lon- 
don and  north-western,  and  the  Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, and  Wolverhampton  railways.  It  is 
governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  coimcillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor;  but  in  certain  matters 
respecting  the  night  police,  markets,  &c.<,  the 
university  authorities  nave  coordinate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  be- 
side 2  returned  by  the  university.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
seat  of  learning  by  Pope  Martin  II.  in  802.  Tra- 
dition says  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  in  modem  history  it  is  noted  for 
the  execution  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Oranmer, 
and^or  the  severity  with  which  it  was  treated 
by  the  parliamentarians  during  the  civil  war.  . 
OXFORD,  .Univkrsitt  of,  one  of  the  two 
mateet  seats  of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  was 
founded  certainly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Oonfessor  (1050),  but  the  precise 
date  is  not  known.  Its  origin,  which  has  been 
ascribed  without  much  probability  to  Alfr^ 
tiie  Great,  is  traced  to  the  monastic  schools 
Which  existed  there  as  appendages  to  various 
convents  even  before  Alfred's  time.  Secular 
schools  were  soon  established  in  imitation  of 
these  cloistral  institutions.  The  teachers  in 
time  formed  a  voluntary  association,  dividing 
into  differrat  faculties  the  field  of  learning, 
and  governed  by  a  single  house  or  legislature 
of  which  all  the  teachers  were  members.  The 
students,  who  were  generally  poor  boys,  often 
mendicants,  lodged  m  the  town,  or  sheltered 
themselves  in  hovels  or  in  the  turrats  of  the 
city  walls.  Sometimes  a  number  of  them 
grouped  together,  hired  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall, 
and  chose  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  his^er 
faculties  to  be  their  principal  or  guardian. 
The  monasteries  improved  upon  this  plan  by 
founding  regularly  endowed  houses  for  the 
gratuitous  support  of  poor  scholars;  and  last- 
hr,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in- 
dependent colleges  were  founded  under  the 
plan  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  made  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  20  poor  scholars 
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ttt  Oxibfcidy  ^ttin^  apart  •  for  tite  pnvpoed  an 
•state  in  Bnireji  to  be  managed  b  j  baHifb  com* 
trolled  bj.a  warden  and  uie  sdiolarB.  The 
idea  of  adding  to  the  literarjroharaeter  of  theM 
colleges  the  rdigions  fSuttnrea  of  an  eockaias* 
tical  sooietj  ori^nated  with  Wiiliaiti^Qr  Wyke* 
ham,  who  establidied  Kew  cc^lege  in  1880. 
and  whose  example  was  imitated  hf  several 
others.  The  stooMits  or  fSoUows  were  bovnd 
to  a  life  <tf  celibacy,  and,  after  a  7  years'  stady 
of  tiie  sorts,  spent  12  more  in  ;»%paiing  for  a 
degree  in  theology,  eiyil  Isfw,  medicine,  or  as* 
teonomy.  They  then  becsone  doctors  or  pro^ 
fessors,  and  w^^  generally  expected  to  Tacate 
their  fellowships.  Edllovn  after  obtaining  the 
degree  of  M.A.  were  re^foired  to  teachthe  sob^ 
Jects  belonging  to  their  fiacnlty  anywhere  in 
&e  umverHity.  After  a  tune  commoners  or  non't 
foundation  members  were  admitted  to  the  coarse 
of  instmction  imparted  by  tine  fellows,  and 
thns  the  whole  plan  of  the.  nniTeisity  became 
<dianged.  The  fellows  or  foundation  members 
recced  their  followshipa  after  taking  the  first 
degree,  sad  were  no  longer  pnpils  but  teachers; 
aim  the  collegiate  instmo^n  was  bestowed 
entirely  npon  eommonm,  who  were  never 
contemplated  in  the  mginal  foundation.  The 
first  charter  of  privfleges  to  the  murersify  as  a 
corporate  body  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  about 
1244.  The  first  building  for  the  university 
proper,  that  is,  a  school  for  all  the  colleges  in 
common,  was  erected  by  Thomas  Hokenivton, 
abbot  of  Oseney,  in  the  beginning  <xf  the  15th 
century.  In  1671  EfixabeUi  granted  a  charter 
Cf  incorporation.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the 
uniTersity  acquired  the  right  of  sending  two 
members  to  partiaiBent.  In  the  dvil  wars  it 
was  distingmdied  for  its  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  under  the  fffotectmrate  was  giyea 
over  to  the  Pre^yterians  and  Independents, 
who  expelled  a  number  of  profossors  and  mas- 
ters of  colleges,  and  appointed  others  *^  to  re* 
form  its  discipline  and  correct  its  doctrines.'' 
From  the  time  of  the  restorsticm  its  hirtory 
was  marked  by  no  important  event  untal  tbs 
paasmg  of  the  Oxford  imiversity  reform  act  in 
1854.  Thewdlknownhostilitybetweentheeiti* 
sens  and  the  students  is  of  long  standing,  feuds 
of  "town  and  gown"  having  broken  out  into 
riots  as  early  as  1240.  On  several  occasiani 
the  students  were  obliged  to  remove  foofn  Ox* 
iord.  The  most  serious  disturbance  on  record 
occurred  on  St  Scholastica'sday,  Feb.  10, 1855, 
when  several  lives  were  loot ;  aad  the  bishop 
ef  linodn,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  then  was, 
laid  the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from 
which  tbej  were  only  released  in  1857  on  con- 
dition that  the  commonalty  dM>uld  yearly  cause 
a  service  to  be  said  in  St.  Mary's  church  for  the 
souls  of  those  killed  in  the  combat,  and  the 
mayor,  the  2  bailiff  and  60  of  tiie  principal 
burghers  then  ofSeat  in  person  at  the  great  idtar 
a  penny  each,  or  forfeit  200  mai^s  a  year  to  the 
oniversity.  This  penance  was  subsequently  mit* 
igated,  but  not  entirely  remitted  until  1825. — 
The  present  statutes  of  the  university  were 


dzaiws  up  by  Archbidiop  Lsad  In  1019,  aH^ 
ed  by  the  muversity^  and  eoofiniMdby  ftkoi 
from  Qharicia  I.  in  1885.  The  eorponfioa  k 
styled  "the  chanodhnv  masten,  u^  Bcbolm 
of  thesniverdtyoftOxfnd.'*  ThecbDMlkr 
is  elected  for  lifo  by  the  memben  of  eosTMi. 
tion,  and  for  Itela^  900  yean  hat  bcKHMBi 
nobleman  of  distinction,  thragh  he  wti  o^ 
naHyan  ecclesiaBtie  and  resident  m€mber.  TU 
present  ehancelkir  is  the  eaii  of  Derby.  Hi 
ai^ual  head  is  the  ▼ice-chancdlor,  wbo  is]x» 
inated  every  year  by  the  chaaeeUor,  tad  m* 
ally  holds  office  4  yeara  bv  soeoeMive  m» 
pohitments.  He  is  seiectea  from  ttioBg  m 
Iffincquds  of  colleges,  and  is  amagiitntefo 
Oxford,  Ozfordahirev  and  Berkshire.  IhoMM* 
bhalhis,  oi^  hi^^  steward,  is  a  noblantfiMii^ 
nated  for  life  by  the  ohaneettoc,  ttd  if^mni 
by  the  convocatiovL  The  enfbrcenwDtif  df 
roles  is  intrusted  to  2  proctora,  wbo  ntim- 
ters  of  arts  diosen  out  t>f  the  several  cdkes 
in  tin,  and  assisted  by  4  pro-proeton  ui 
publk  orator  is  an  lofficor  i^^iointed  \ff  1k 
ooDYoeation  to  write  public  letters  lad  ii> 
dresses,  &c.  The  i^indpal  other  ofiem  at 
the  keeper  of  the  aickives,  aaeMor,  regktnr, 
liteurians^  keepers  of  the  theatres,  mmm, 
galleries,  obaanratery,  ^^  ddegsts  of  tk 
preaa,  of  accoonts.  of  appeals,  of  ertdmmdrf 
privileges,  and  derka  of  the  nsikeli.  C» 
neoted  with  the  university  are  II  eolhgeiad 
5  balk,  the  latter  dififmng  from  ^  /owr 
only  in  not  being  incorponted.  Th«eSI» 
tablishments  are  quite  distinct  fron  tk  f»- 
poratloB  of  tiw  nmversity.  Each  v  pnnA 
by  ahead  elected  for  lifo,  and  styled priadpilr 
president,  master,  warden,  rector,  pran^ff 
dean,  and  has  its  own  statutes,  thoofb  •&  At 
members  are  bound  by*  the  connMo  rm  d^ 
university.    The  fouflttdations  of  tlMSO  eolkga 


idars  of  ancient  time&  Excei^st  Vac 
college,  they  have  the  optkm  if  they  rb^ 
unmairied  of  retaininf  thdr  fdloirihipi  ftr 
Bfo  or  receiving  a  chnnsh  benefloe*  Vm  ^ 
passing  of  the  reform  act  of  185i  tkf  vb« 
not  required  to  reside  at  their  oelkm  ioM 
of  the  foUowship  are  of  small  vant;  ctfaai 
are  oomnarativeiy  munificent,  tboogb  ^y^ 
founders'  stetutea  the^  are  mreidynitM 
to  the  poor;  the  possession  of  10 Buib(iM 
t3B)  was  to  yacate  a  feUowsldp  stBnuM 
Fellows  are  generally  ehosea  sfter  rMM 
their  bachelor's  degree ;  they  are  tbe  tiMii* 
the  college,  and  with  the  head  oodH^oIi^ 
corporate  proprietors  The  govenascDtoftti 
uniyersity  was  formerly  exerdsed  by  tbt  M| 
ofthecolfeges,  who  fomed  what  was  csfleiw 
board  of  heads.  Under  the  newnfcnaiij 
there  are  8  legislative  bodies:  the  It^bdii^ 
council^  consimng  of  the  dianceBor,  ^n»fa^ 
eellor,  6  heads  of  collegea  or  haHa,  9  pmfcf 
of  the  university,  and  6  members  efeo^^ 
ticm,  having  exeeutive  control,  with  tbei^* 
initiating  new  measures;  the  boose  ef  e<ap*; 
gation,  composed  of  aU  the  prineq>al  ofieeif  a 
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Ihe  inlrersitg^  Ba^iAiof  colleges  tod  fiftlH,  fro^ 
I  and  Hsiitemti,  pahlio  0xamiiietB,«ia  all 


wtideiit  memben,  having  the  power  to 
degrees,  graoea,  and  diapensattonB ;  and^  the 
iMiose  of  oenvoeation,  consisting  of  the  house 
of  eongregation  with  the  addition  of  all  masten 
ef  arts  in  their  fixet  year,  and  persons  who  hanre 
been  regents,  but  have  retired  from  the  nni* 
Tersity;  Hie  last  is  engaged  only  with  the 
more  impdrtant  aflkirs.  Statntes  framed  by 
the  hebdomadal  eoitncil  must  be  presented  for 
af^yroral  to  both  the  other  boards. — ^The  pro* 
Msors  are  60  in  number,  viz. :  regius  profee* 
aors  of  divinity)  pastoral  theology,  Hebrew, 
€hreek,  eivfl  law,  me^oiae,  eoclesiastioal  his* 
tory,  and  modem  histonr,  Lady  Margaret*li 
pnrflBssor  of  divinity,  Saville^  of  astronomy, 
SavillB's  of  geometry,  Osmden^s  of  history, 
Lsind*a  of  Anbio,  lord  almoner^  of  Arabic, 
Liaaire  of  nhysiology,  yiner*s  of  eommon  law. 
Lord  Lichfield's  of  cllnioal  medidne,  AMrieh'a 
ef  ohendslry,  Bodem  of  Sanscrit,  Dean  Lrehmd's 
ef  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Raddiffe  ob- 
serrer,  ai^  profassors  of  botany,  natnral  philos* 
mokjj  moral  ^iflosophy,  experimental  pniloeo- 
pny,  mineralogy,  geology,  political  econcmiyy 
r«ral  economy,  Latin  literature,  logic,  poetry, 
toodera  European  languages,  AnglolBaxon,  aaa 
marie  Attendance  on  their  le^ires  however 
Is  not  oompidsory,  and  in  point  of  hct  the  entire 
ednca^<m  of  the  students  has  been  transferred 
fhns  the  university  to  the  separate  colleges.  In 
tiiese  the  fellows  act  as  tutors,  each  ona  giving 
instruction  in  tibe  whole  curriculum  of  study. 
The  resultof  tiris  system  has  beea the  practical 
smnihiiatian  of  the  university  proper,  and  the 
lowering  of  tlie  standard  of  education  to  the 
level  of  the  tutors,  who  are  generally  young 
men  holding  fellowships  only  until  some  bet> 
ter  opening  in  life  presoits  itselfl  Students 
are  oonsequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of 
private  tutors.  The  students  are  compelled  to 
connect  themselves  vrith  tuad  reside  in  some 
college  or  halL  By  the  act  of  1854,  any  mas- 
tor  of  arte  was  entitled  to  open  a  private  hall 
under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  university; 
tat  tide  measure  haaprovedhK^rative.  There 
are  4  terms,  viz. :  luchaelmas,  from  Oct,  10  to 
Dee.  17;  Hilary,  from  Jan.  14  to  ^e  day  be* 
fore  Palm  Sunday ;  Easter,  from  the  10th  day 
after  Saster  to  the  day  before  Whitsunday; 
and  Trinity,  from  the  Wednesday  after  Whit^ 
smiday  to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesdays 
to  July.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
Hon  kft  the  degrae  of  B  JL  a  student  must 
hftve  Icept  16  terms,  unless  he  be  a  member  of 
the  peerage  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  or 
knight,  in  which  case  19  terms  are  suffldent^ 
^•etieally,  however,  terms  are  so  reckoned 
tiiat  not  more  than  8  years'  reridence  is  re* 
ooired  of  anybody.  Three  public  examina- 
ttona  have  to  be  passed  before  obtaining  the 
decree  of  B.A^  and  those  who  have  ostin- 
gulshed  themselves  are  distributed  into  4 
elaassa  under  the  4  great  divisions  of  UUrm 


mMralm^  and  jmiiprudmMa  H 
Aittorta  modemm^  Since  the  agitation  for  uni- 
▼ersity  reform  which  led  to  the  act  of  1854^  the 
range  of  stodieshas  been  considerably  incr^sed 
and  the  examination  of  candidates  made  rtricten 
By  the  same  net  all  religious  tests  formerly  re- 
ouired  of  students  are  abolished;  headshipsy 
fellowships,  and  scholarships,  formeriy  so  re» 
strioted  by  the  wills  of  founders  in  fevor  at 
certain  classes,  femilies.  or  locations,  that  out  dT 
the  whole  number  of  feUowahips  only  S2  were 
open  to  pnbUo  competition,  are  now  mostly 
edSfored  as  rewards  of  merit;  emolumente  have 
been  consolidated  and  redistributed,  andcol^ 
leges  are  empowered  to  alter  and  amend  their 
statutes.  The  tcMkal  revenue  of  the  university 
from  aU  sources  is  about  £460,000  a  year. 
Its  separate  revenue,  apart  from  that  of  the 
ooUegea,  and  not  indudrng  fees  from  students,* 
b  £7,600  a  year,  and  its  expenditure  £7,000* 
The  average  income  of  heads  of  houses  Is 
£1,100,  and  of  fellows  £284.  The  professors 
are  paid  pstQj  ftcm  the  univ^^ty  fonds  uid 
partly  by  foundation  ftmds.  Hie  number  of 
members  on  the  books  in  1654  was  6,350,  and 
tiie  aumber  of  studento  is  about  1,800.— The 
principal  university  bmldings  are  ti^e  schools, 
Bodleian  library,  theatre,  Ashmolean  museum^ 
Clarendon,  Badcliffe's  library  and  observe* 
tory,  unSvecsity  press,  university  galleries, 
TayJcMT  institotion,  and  university  musennu 
Hie  divinity  school  was  oompleted  about  1480* 
The  Bodleian  Hbrary,  openea  in  1602,  oocupiee 
a  fine  room,  anl  contions  about  260,000  vol* 
umes.  (See  Bodurah  Libbaxt.)  The  Ash* 
molean  Hbrary  was  buHt  in  1688  to  receive  a 
collection  of  rarities  presented  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole.  The  Clarendon,  built  pardy  from  the 
sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  **  History  of  the  Re^ 
hellion,"  is  used  for  various  purposes;  it  was 
formerly  the  printing  house.  The  Baddiffe 
library  and  observatonr  were  founded  under 
the  will  of  Dr.  John  RadcUffid,  who  left  for 
tiie  former  £40,000,  beside  £100  a  year  for 
tiie  purchase  of  books,  and  £150  for  the  libra- 
rian. The  booka  are  all  oa  medidne  and  nat- 
ural history.  The  observatory  comprises  a 
dwelling  house  for  the  observer  and  a  lec- 
ture room,  and  is  well  siqiplied  with  instnn 
nents.  The  printing  house  is  an  extensive 
quadrangular  structure.  The  universftv  salle- 
ries  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Bandolph  for 
die  reception  of  the  Pomfret  statoes,  and  the 
Ti^lor  institution  established  by  a  bequest  from 
Sir  R.  Tavlor  asa  school  of  modem  languages, 
form  one  handsome  range  of  buildings  desigaea 
by  Mr.  C6ckerell.  The  new  university  muse- 
um, q>ened  in  1860,  is  a  maraificMit  Quadran- 
gular building  in  the  memval  style.  The 
prhicipal  front  contains  apparatus  and  lectnra 
rooms;  one  wing  is  devoted  to  the  departs 
ments  of  anatomy^  medicine,  ^physiology,  and 
aoology;  another  to  those  of  chraiistry,  experi- 
mental philosophy,  ndneralogr,  and  geology^ 
with  a  great  lecture  room;  and  the  inner  quad- 
rangle, called  the  nraseum  oourt,  is  intended 
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to  contain  the  collections.  The  nniyersitj  also 
has  a  botanic  garden  of  about  5  acres.  Uni- 
yersity  college,  founded  according  to  tradition 
by  Alfred  the  Great  and  restored  bj  William 
of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249,  stands  on  the 
High  street.  Baliol  college  was  founded  bj 
John  Baliol,  father  of  the  Scottish  king  of  that 
name,  and  bj  Devorguilla  his  wife,  between 
1263  and  1268.  Merton  college,  founded  at 
Halden,  Surrey,  in  1264,  bj  Walter  do  Merton, 
and  removed  to  Oxford  in  1274,  consists  of  8 
courts,  and  presents  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ox- 
ford. Exeter  college,  founded  in  1814  by  Wal- 
ter de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  has  a  hand- 
some front  rebuilt  in  1885,  and  a  magnificent 
Gothic  chapel  completed  in  1860.  (Mel  col- 
lege was  established  bv  Edward  n.  in  1826 ; 
Queen^s  college,  occupying  2  fine  courts  on  the 
High  street,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  confessor  to 
Queen  Philippa,  in  1840 ;  New  college,  a  re- 
markably beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  by  William 
of  Wykeham  in  1886 ;  Lincoln  college  by  Rich- 
ard Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427;  and 
All  Souls'  college,  occupying  2  grand  quadran- 
fles^  by  ArchbishoD  Chichele  in  1487.  The  last 
IS  not  engaged  in  education,  having  no  members 
but  the  warden  and  fellows,  with  chaplains 
and  clerks;  but  an  effort  is  now  (Jan.  1861) 
making  to  open  it  to  students.  Magdalen 
college,  famous  for  its  beautiftil  gaixlens  and 
almost  unrivalled  in  Oxford  for  its  architecture, 
was  founded  by  William  of  Waynefleete  in 
1456.  Brasenose  college  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1509 ;  and 
Oorous  Ghristi  college  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1516.  Christchurch  college 
was  originally  established  by  Oardinal  Wolsey 
in  1526  for  a  dean,  sub-dean,  100  canons,  10 
public  readers,  18  chiq>lains,  an  organist,  12 
clerks,  and  18  choristers.  Suppressed  by  Hen- 
ry Vin.  on  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  it  was  re- 
vived on  a  smaller  scale  in  1586,  again  sup- 
pressed in  1545,  and  reestablished  in  1546  on 
the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Oxford  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  cathedral  church.  This  is  the 
largest  and  finest  of  all  the  colleges.  Over  the 
principal  gateway  rises  a  grand  tower  begun 
by  Wolsey  and  finished  in  1681  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  containing  **•  great  Tom  of 
Oxford,"  the  famous  bell,  17,000  pounds  in 
weight,  whose  tolling  summons  all  the  scholars 
of  the  university  to  their  respective  colleges  at 
9  o^dock  every  night  The  college  has  a  pic- 
ture gallery  rich  in  works  of  the  Italian  masters, 
and  eigoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
most  splendid  kitchen  in  Europe.  Trinity  col- 
lege was  founded  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope ; 
St.  John's  college  in  1557  by  Sir  Thomas  White ; 
Jesus  college  in  1571  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price ;  Wad- 
ham  college,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  royal  society,*  by  Nicholas  Wadham  in  1618 ; 
Pembroke  college  by  Thomas  Tesdale  in  1620; 
and  Worcester  college,  originally  called  Glou- 
cester hall,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  in  1714. 
St  Hary  hall,  originally  the  parsonage  of  St 


Ifary^s  church,  was  converted  to  Ite  _ 
uses  in  1888,  but  the  buildinga  were  mbitei- 
tially  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century.  Magdaki 
hall  was  built  adjoining  Magdalea  oqHc^b 
about  1858,  and  became  an  independeot  aca- 
demical hall  about  1518.  In  1888  the  moakfi 
removed  to  the  buildlngg  of  the  extinct  Hert- 
ford college.  New  Inn  nail,  previcmaly  a  p«t 
of  New  college,  became  independent  in  14tt. 
St.  Alban  hall,  ori^^nally  belonging  to  the  bbbs 
of  littlemore,  was  granted  to  Merton  coDecs 
in  1547,  and  soon  afterward  acquired  asepanli 
establishment.  St  Edmund  hall  was  devoted 
to  academical  purposes  by  the  canons  of  06eD|^ 
in  1269 ;  after  the  dissolution  d  monaaterief 
it  was  transferred  to  Queen's  college,  and  v» 
reestablished  as  a  hall  in  1569. 

OXFORD,  Eabl  of.    See  Hasuct,  B<niir. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  S.  county  of  En^bnd, 
bordered  S.  and  S.  W.  for  70  m.  bj  the  mv 
Thames  or  Isis,  and  enclosed  bj  t£e  oonatia 
of  Warwick,  Northampton,  Bncking^iam,  Bcd- 
shire,  and  Gloucester ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ;  po^  li 
1851,  170,286.  It  is  very  irregular  in  oo^be, 
having  a  breadth  of  from  7  to  88  m.,  and  an  «• 
treme  length  of  60  m.  The  snrfiaoe  is  extraiM^ 
varied.  In  the  S.  K  are  the  Ohiltem  hills,  oiBr- 
ing  most  agreeable  and  diversified  acenery  mi 
abounding  in  forests  and  tracts  of  fertile  kad; 
the  central  and  N.  portion,  with  the  exceptisa 
of  a  not  very  elevated  ridge,  are  mostly  fk^ 
but  well  cultivated.  The  principal  rivers  «e 
the  Thames,  or  Isis  (by  which  latter  name  it  ii 
known  until  it  is  ioined  by  the  ThameX  tbe 
Evenlode,  Windru^,  and  CherwelL  The  m9 
is  generally  very  fertile,  and  the  popnlatua  ■ 
principally  en^^aged  in  agricnltare,  eqscds!^ 
in  dairy  husbandry.  The  comity  has  losig  ea- 
joyed  a  reputation  for  its  beautiftil  woods,  md 
me  abundance  of  its  meadows  and  pasteraa 
There  are  many  interesting  ft»**vpi»««»  re- 
mains. It  sends  8  members  to  Dartiament,! 
for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  OxBotd,  2  far 
the  university,  and  1  for  Woodstock. 

OXIDE  OF  OABBON.    See  Oasbosic  Qx- 

IDB. 

OXlDES.  See  Oxrosir,  and  'SoMxscLk'nwL 
OXPEOEER,  a  bird  of  the  starhng  iMf, 
and  the  genus  huvhaga  (Linn.),  inhabit3n|  tte 
warm  parts  of  Africa;  it  is  also  called  ^^^ 
eater."  The  bill  is  pincer-like,  stoat  and  htmd 
at  the  base,  with  depressed  cnhnen  and  cvred 
tip ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  qd 
very  short  and  the  third  ^e  longest ;  tbe  tifi 
long,  broad,  and  wedge-shaped,  w^  tiie  eel 
of  each  feather  pointed ;  tajnd  and  toes  robv^ 
and  the  claws  compressed,  corved,  and  dum 
The  best  known  species,  A  JJrieana  (Lisa-X 
is  between  8  and  0  inches  long,  reddisii  betnra 
above  and  yellowish  white  below ;  tibe  UD  ii  . 
yellowish,  with  a  red  tip.  It  ia  a  shy  bird, 
generally  seen  in  flocks  of  7  or  8,  ab^  herii 
of  cattie,  buffaloes,  and  antelopee,  alightin|  oe 
their  hades  and  extracting  the  itfv»  of  the  bot- 
flies (cutridm)  which  infest  them;  the  botginf 
of  the  bill  at  the  end  is  admirably  ad^ited  kt 
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ffentlj  tmieeziiig  out  these  and  other  parasites 
mm  ander  the  skin;  this  forms  their  cliief 
fbod,  and  the  cattle  allow  them  to  perch  on 
their  hacks,  as  if  consdons  of  their  intended 
good  offices.  Another  species,  B.  erytkrorhyn' 
€ha  (StMiL),  has  a  red  hiJL 
OXUS.    See  Jihoov. 


OXYGEN  (Gr.  o^,  acid,  and  ynnn^  to 

fenerate),  an  elementary  gas  discoreredf  in 
774  hj  Priestlej,  and  soon  after  hj  Scheele  in 


Sweden  and  Lavoisier  in  France.  It  was  named 
ozjgen  hj  Lavobier  hecanse  it  was  deemed  the 
•ssen^  acidifying  principle,  and  the  name  has 
since  continued  in  use,  althooffh  acids  are  known 
which  contain  no  ozjgen,  and  some  of  its  com- 
pounds, as  all  the  protoxides  of  the  metals, 
faare  the  pronerties  of  hases  neutralising  acids 
with  which  tney  combine.  The  symbol  of  this 
gas  is  O,  its  equivalent  8,  its  specific  gravity 
about  1,111,  idr  being  1,000.  When  its  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  by  galvanic  action  it 
always  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and  it 
ranks  as  tne  most  electro-neffative  of  all  bodies. 
It  possesses  neither  taste,  odor,  color,  nor  add 
reaction,  and  is  not  condensable  by  any  degree 
of  pressure  and  cold  which  we  can  command. 
Ko  element  is  so  universally  diffused,  and  none 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms.  It  forms  i  part  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  without  it  respiration  would  soon 
cease.  (See  Atmosphsrb.^  So  essential  is  it  to 
animal  and  veoetable  life,  that  it  has  been 
termed  the  vital  air.  It  is  an  element  of  water 
also,  which  is  composed  of  8  parts  bv  weight  of 
oxygen  and  1  part  of  hydrogen.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  nearly  all  organic  oodles ;  and  all  the 
earths,  alica,  magnesia^  alumina,  lime,  &c, 
which  constitute  we  prindpal  portion  of  the 
rocks  and  soils,  contain  a  large  and  defiiute 
proportion  of  o^gen,  which  gives  to  them  the 
ohtfaoter  of  oxides.  Though  the  gas  is  neces- 
aary  to  respiration,  it  cannot  long  be  breathed 
wiUi  impunity  nnculuted.  In  the  case  of  rab- 
bits breathing  it  pure,  the  respiration  after  an 
hour  or  more  becomes  very  rapid  and  the  sys- 
tem generally  highlv  excited.  Debility  and 
itopor  succeed,  and  death  occurs  within  10  or 
19  nours,  the  heart,  however,  still  continuing 
to  beat  for  some  time  after  the  breathing  has 
ceased.  The  blood  both  in  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries is  found  to  be  highly  florid.  This  stimu- 
lating proper^  has  suggested  the  application 
of  oxygen  or  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  is 
more  nch  in  oxygen  than  common  idr,  for  in- 
flating the  lungs  of  persona  recentiy  drowned. 
The  ordinary  process  of  combustion  is  depen- 
dent upon  oxygen,  being  the  chemical  union 
with  oxygen  of  the  body  consumed ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  liaht,  heat,  and  fire  attending 
combustion  are  also  exhibited  when  some  sub- 
stances are  consumed  in  chlorine,  or  in  the 
▼apora  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur.  Ex- 
cepting fluorine,  au  bodies  may  be  made  to 
bnra  in  oxygen;  but  with  many  the  process 
goea  on  slowly,  and  the  heat  and  light  devel- 


(^>ed  by  rapid  combustion,  and  which,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  used,  are  essential  to  the 
process,  are  not  perceived.  A  definite  amount 
of  heat  is,  however,  evolved  in  this  chemical 
change,  and  it  is  estimated  for  givea  quantitiea 
of  many  combustibles  by  Desprets  and  others^ 
as  described  in  Fukl.  (See  also  OoMBUsnoir, 
and  Flame.)  When  the  process  is  conducted 
in  pure  oxygen,  even  some  of  the  metals  com- 
monly regardea  as  incombustible  may  be  made 
to  bum  with  wonderftd  brilliancy,  and  produce 
in  their  oxides  genuine  products  of  combustion. 
— Oxygen  cannot  be  readily  obtained  by  sepa> 
rating  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  there 
being  no  method  of  absorbing  the  latter  gaa 
known.  Boussinganlt  (Compte$  renduk,  voL 
XXX.  p.  261,  and  Ann(ue$  de  Mmie  phynqu$ 
'8],  voL  XXX.  p.  S)  has  shown  that  baiyta  may 


made  use  of  to  absorb  oxvgen,  the  mineral 
being  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is  thus  converted 
into  peroxide  of  baiyta,  and  this,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  still  higher  temperature  or  to  a 
current  of  steam,  g^ves  up  its  second  atom  of 
oxygen  in  a  free  state.  Bj  the  use  of  hydrate 
of  baryta,  it  has  been  thoug^ht  the  gas  could  be 
advantageously  procured  in  the  larse  way. 
Oxygen  is  freely  yielded  by  many  of  its  solid 
compounds  when  these  are  exposed  to  high 
temperature.  Friestiey  obtained  it  by  heating 
the  red  precipitate,  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
was  thus  converted  into  metallic  mercury  and 
oxygen  j^as.  The  mineral  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese la  a  cheap  and  convenient  source  of 
oxygen.  It  is  coarsely  pulverized  and  intro> 
duced  into  an  iron  bottie,  to  the  neck  of  which 
an  iron  tube  is  tightiy  fitted.  The  bottie  is 
then  heated  to  redness,  when  the  gas  soon  ea- 
capes  through  the  tube.  Three  atoms  of  tiie 
peroxide  of  manganese,  SMnOt,  are  converted 
into  tiie  red  oxide,  MnO+MusOt,  which  re- 
mains in  tiie  retort,  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
which  escape.  A  pure  ore  of  manganese  should 

Sield  for  each  pound  1,400  cubic  inches  or  a 
ttie  more  than  6  gallons  of  gas.  The  material 
preferred  to  all  ouiers  for  i^rding  pure  oxy- 
gen with  littie  trouble  is  the  salt  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  contains  80.2  per  cent  of  the  gas, 
one  atom  combined  with  its  potash,  and  5 
atoms  with  the  chloric  acid ;  thus,  EO,  010». 
When  this  salt  is  heated  in  a  glass  flask  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  it  melts  and  freely  gives  off  all  its 
oxygen,  the  residue  being  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, EOl.  Half  an  ounce  should  thus  afford 
270  cubic  inches  of  pure  ffas.  The  chemical 
decompodtion  was  found  by  MitscherUch  to 
take  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  some 
thoroughly  dried  metallic  powders,  as  the  black 
oxide  of  copper  or  the  binoxide  of  mangai\es€L 
are  intermixed  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third 
of  the  whole  with  the  potash  salt — ^When  oxy* 
gen  unites  with  other  bodies,  the  process  ia 
called  oxidation ;  and  the  removing  of  oxygen 
fh>m  its  compounds  is  called  deoxidixing. 
Three  kinda  of  oxides  or  binary  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  other  elements  are  recofl^ized :  1. 
acids,  as  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  carbonic,  ana 
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Buuijr  otfi^  fomed  oliiefly  bj  the  imloti  ol 
snore  than  one  equivalent  oi  ozjgen  with  one 
of  an  dement  usually  noti-^netaUia ;  9,  alkaline 
or  bade,  as  soda,  potash,  lime,  protoxide  el 
iron,  lead,  Ac,  all  combinations  (tf  an  atom  of 
oxygen  with  one  of  the  metallic  base ;  8,  nea* 
tral  bodies,  suoh  as  haveneither  aeid  nor  alka*- 
line  properties,  as  water,  the  oxide  of  hydro^ 
«en,  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  dentoxide  of 
lead,  te.^By  the  action  of  the  electrio  sparki 
or  by  the  infioeaee  of  phosphorus  upon  oxygen, 
A  change  is  Induced  nwm  this  eknent^  and  t 
aubrtance  is  produced  to  which  the  name  of 
tnone  ia  gireo..  (Bee  Oooint)  Prof.  SohOib- 
beitt,  who  first  made  this  obeervalien,  believe$ 
ifaere  lure  twa  kinds  or  allotroiMo  mo^cationl 
of  aotive  oxygen,  whkh  have  the  relAtioQS  of 
+  and  -— ,  or  posbiTe  and  negatave^  to  cadi 
other,  the  one  an  ozone  and  the  other  an  anb- 
bxone,  which  being  brought  together  nentraMae 
each  other,  and  the  pro&ot  is  m^Mwe  oxygen* 
The  oxygen  of  many  <M^-eompoQnd%  as  the 
oxides  of  the  precious  metals,  ihe  peroxides  o{ 
manffanese,  lead,  coVbIt,  4Ea,  he  regards  ae 
srfajofiy  or  In  part  of  the  negatlTely  actiye  ohar^ 
acter,  or  ozone  proper,  and  he  hence  distfai- 
gnidies  these  compounds  as  *^  ^zonida ;"  while 
that  of  another  series  of  ox^-oonq^nnds,  as  the 
peroxide  of  hydh>gen,  bammit  stronliimv  and 
the  rest  of  tiie  alkaline  metals,  ii  of  the  eppe^ 
dte  oharaoter,and  the  compounds  he  dasies  as 
'*  antozonids.''  See  hb  letter  to  Pn^  Faraday 
in  thfr "« London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,^  voL  xtL  p.  178,  and  in  the 
**  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe,**  Jan.  1659. 

OTEB  Oaw  Fr.  0y«r,  La&  «t/<2«^  a  hearing ; 
from  Lot.  audire,  to  bear).  When  onoof  we 
parties  to  a  suit  dedareaon  or  otherwise  pleada 
Ik  deed,  that  is,  an  instrument  wider  sed,  and 
founds  hia  daim  or  rests  his  defenee  upon  it| 
he  mnst  generally  make  pr^fert  of  it,  or  in 
other  woras,  nraat  aver  In  his  pleadinge  that 
he  produoeJs  the  said  writing  in  court;  When 
pleadings  were  oral,  that  was  strictly  trod;  but 
now  the  party  rrtdns  tiie  instrument  in  Mi 
{nirote  custody  onlffl  it  fa  caUed  forby  his  9A* 
persary.  Of  a  writing  so  material  to  the  suit 
tf  him  who  pleads  it,  tiie  other  has  the  ri^ 
to  know  the  tenor;  and  this  he  seeks  by  crav** 
ing  9yet  of  it.  That  would  haTe  been  in  the 
ttsKs  of  oral  pleading  literally  a  hearing ;  but 
now  it  is  a  redting  of  the  doonment,  which 
ipreads  it  on  the  record*  Oyer  will  be  granted 
or  not  to  him  who  enures  it^  as  he  laor  is  not 
entitied  to  hare  it.  fo  Ihe  first  place,  as  to  th6 
occasion.  Oyer  is  never  granted  except  when 
profertismade.  In  the  second pbce,  aa  to  the 
grotmd  of  awarding  it,  that  isdone on  the  tOn« 
dderatlon  that  the  partv  who  demands  0yer 
cannot  witiiout  it  make  intelligent  antwers  to 
the  ddm  which  his  opponent  founds  up^ 
the  instrument.  Thus,  for  example,  4  pUuitiffi 
who  pleads  a  deed  is  obliged  to  recite  ^n^  so 
much  of  it  as  is  directly  material  %6  hid  case ; 
but  if  oyer  of  it  be  permitted  to  the  defendant^ 
ke  DM^y  be  able  to  diow  that  it iaaota  Talid 


Instrument,  or  v^  fiad  in  It  etksr  ngbUr 
which  will  serve  hmi  by  wi^  of  a&iwer.  hk 
ageneralrule,  that  profert  larecniEred  odi «([ 
deeds,  because  they  are  regarded  as  tbs  ^ 
private  writing  on  which  an aotion  eaa  U4 
reedy  founded.  In  thecaseoll^efeicknfi 
and  promissory  notes,  and  otiber  ueeaMvi^ 
inga,  the  action  'hb  technically  broi^iwtii 
the  writings  themsdvee,  bet  on  the  cosM 
of  which  they  are  thejoarol  eridttca.  Ti^ 
in  practice,  the  court  w9i  orderatopfefUl 
andnoleato  be  i3k]nki8hed  to  the  ddMiitli^ 
fore  he  is  obliged  to  plead.  ProfotnedMl 
be  made  of  wills  or  of  jmblic  reeorda,  for  ftf 
are  not,  pcoperly  tyeaking,  sueh  isstniBqiia 
deeds  are:  but  if  an  execoti»Vrincaili,k 
must  plead  and  make  profert  oC  hislelMft«» 
tamentary,  for  they  fimiah  hia  aolharilfid 
light  of  action,  which  pro<)ea$  rests  f  pOB  te 
While  in  general  one  who  pleads  a  4id  ol 
makes  titk  under  it  must  Make  prafiutifi^ 
thii  rale  goes  on  the  preaou^ition  Ibtt  In  ki 
the  control  of  the  instruaeat  It  tlKiefeN 
admits  exeeptionwhen  in  Aiet  thedsdiiii 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  part^,  or  hai  km 
destroyed  by  him,  or  whea  it  has  bsealoK  v 
destroyed  by  aefiidettt  Theaa  defwow  wtA 
be  specially  pleaded;  for  if  onemshsaliad 
irofert  without  bdng  able  to  produce  tMri 
in  fact,  <whea  ^er  of  ^  is  demsudcAJMiy 
sent  may  demand  judgnwat  agdn^trnMb 
right  to  have  oyer  may  be  ge&ecillr  Mi 
thus.  .Itwillbettwardedwhenproirtu{iM» 
eary  and  ia  also  made.  If  .ptofsrt'Wiaie* 
iary,  bnt  was  »ot  made,  the  ^^oiiit  P"^ 
cannot  hare  it,  but  miistideanurtolhe'fh^ 
inigs  as  iDsuffident  £1iia21jr,  itffdisrt  ««• 
mmecessary,  but  irm  lwverti^de■»stsd^«kr 
axan^le  by  way  of  indngnement,  tet  b  u 
rig^  <tf  oyer,  beoanse  tihe  party  plsadivgitibi 
no  title  underlOie  ieatromeBt.  Ons«to^bi 
the  right  of  oyer  iaaot  boaDdtoeriid»iM 
but  if  he  propose  to  ioond  hia  ntfwfi^ 
matter  contamed  In  a  deed  of  whith  pM 
was  made^  he  moat  demaad  oyer  of  Hi  id^ 
it  forth  eerftolAa  in  his  pleading 

OT£B  AND  TERMD^m^tecWdMN 
of  a  commission  issuing  In  'BM^gaadbm^ 
erown,  to  certain  iudgea  of  ^abonrtsdM; 
minster  (usually  with  soraeOtf^rpsnoitiMSH 
with  them  as  oommisdeAeife],  h/tiit»  vM*« 
they  take  juriadlotion  ovet  <lteiiMSH,  IM^ 
and  misdemeanors.  Theae  w^ds  wars  ladk 
the  ccmnisdon  when  it  wa^  wdiftsa  it  1^ 
man  French;  and  in  English ^he  inOffilr" 
to'' inquire, hear,.attddflt«idae.''  ^^^ 
sdsdon  has  beea  varibuslyMgdatodlAw 
land  at  difilnrent  tiines^  by  statike  or  hy  M9J 
A  sunilar  authority  is  given  to  the  esvtt  d 
erimfaial  JurisdictioiL  in  tlie  Cfilted  Stit«v/f 
ally  by  the  statnteacresttiag  ti^eeortiaH*; 
fiiiizig  their  powera;  and  tfaia anthodtyii^ 
cottt'se  Bmited  hi  eadi  ease  to  theoffoMi* 
which  tiie  court  oaa  td^e  cegniasnea 

0Y6TER,  a  well  ktiowa  marine  asepkiio* 
ntoUask,  of  the  lamdiihEittdtiateeB^  mt^ 
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ims  oHrea  (L!nn.).  The  sheitB  are  Tery  irte^* 
tilar,  inequivalve,  and  lameUaledY  the  riglit  or 
upper  shell  being  the  emallest  and  flattest  and 
moving  forward  wHh  age,  leaving  a  lengthen* 
ing  groove  for  the  l^ament  ei^osed  along  the 
beak  of  the  adhering  valve,  whiofa  la  the  left 
and  lowest^  the  deepest  and  most  eapaoioos, 
and  attached  to  foreiffii  bodies  by  a  caleareoos 
growth  from  the  sbeu  itself;  the  shells  are  so 
variable  in  surface  and  dtape  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  them  even  if  it  were  neoes* 
•ary.  and  for  tiie  same  reason  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  strictly  to  define  the  limits  of  Ae  spe- 
cies; there  is  only  one  adductor  rausde  to  hold 
the  valves  together,  and  the  small  ligament  sd 
the  hiuffe  Is  inserted  into  a  little  depression  on 
each  side,  without  teetii  or  projee&ur  plates« 
The  animal  is  very  simple;  the  mantle  has  a 
double  fringe,  and  its  lobes  are  widely  sefiarated, 
imlted  only  near  the  hinge;  there  is  no  vestige 
of  fbot;  respiration  is  eflfocted  by  means  of 
vBScoIar  gills  or  membranous  i^ates  attached  to 
the  inner  surfiioe  of  the  manUe,  to  whldi  water 
Is  constantly  brought  by  the  ceaseless  action  of 
vibratUe  cilia;  the  mouth  is  Jawless  and  tooth- 
less, but  is  provided  with  short  labial  prooessea 
separate  from  the  gills  for  selecting  food,  oon^ 
•Isfcing  of  minute  p«rtides  bronsht  to  It  by  the 
respiratory  currents ;  the  intesane  is  oompara* 
ttvefy  short,  with  a  few  eonvohifions ;  the  ven* 
tricle  of  the  heart  lies  upon  tHe  rectum;  by 
most  writers  ovsters  were  conMered  heraMif*> 
phrodite,  but  they  are,  according  to  Siebold 
and  others,  of  separate  sexes,  though  the  lb* 
males  vastly  preponderate,  and  are  ovovivlpa*> 
rous ;  they  are  sensible  of  liglit,  as  is  known  by 
their  closing  the  vidves  when  reached  by  the 
Sihadow  of  an  i^preaehing  boat,  and  have 
iiumercus  short  pedunculated  yellowkh  brown 

Ses  between  the  fringes  fbr  more  tiiaa  \  ol 
6  Tength  c^  the  mantle.  The  adult  oyster 
has  no  power  of  locomotion,  and  the  only  signs 
of  vigorous  movements  are  in  the  explosion  ol 
the  respiratory  currents,  the  excrements,  and 
Hie  sperm  or  ova  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
valves  and  the  contraction  of  the  mantle; 
hence  they  have  been  considered  as  very  low 
fai  the  animal  scale,  and  to  be  ^  as  stimid  mb  an 
oyster''  has  become  a  proverb ;  but  ft  Is  said 
tfaegr  etoi  turn  tliemselves  if  placed  upside  down, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  fringes  and  l^ial  pro* 
oeases  is  acute.  The  ^tm  are  expeUed  in  a 
white,  greasy,  viscid  fluid,  called  ''spato^*  by  the 
flshermen,  whidi  adhere  to  submarine  boidie% 
and  to  each  other,  by  theh*  devdopmeit  ibrming 
the  immense  banks  found  upon  some  ooaats,  the 
old  ones  being  destroyed  by  the  pressureof  th4 
sew  ;  fecundation  is  effected  through  tiie  me* 
dium  of  the  water,  wUch  conveys  t£e  spena  to 
tile  ova;  the  eggs  are  to  a  oertain  extent  de« 
teloped  witMn  ^  caVity  of  the  mantle  about 
Oe  gflb;  to  tl^  eavl^  also  gain  aoeess  the 
floating  ova  of  some  of  the  smaller  cnMacea, 
and  hei*e  the  little^  aoft»  yeOowlsh  white  crab 
(wtoi^Cisna)  Is  often  devel<^ed  to  a  oonsider* 
•Me  sixe,  as  must  be  known  to  every  lover  of 


oysters;  tUs  last  is  a  paraakle  iahahitant of 
the  <^r«ter  shell,  and  is  not  a  portion  of  its 
ibod,  as  the  softness  of  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
does  not  admit  of  its  attacking  any  resiating 
substance.  Oysters  are  found  in  almost  all  settl 
usually  in  tnan  2  to  6  fathoms  of  watei^  ana 
never  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  shore;  thsj 
are  especiaUy  fond  oi  traaqoU  waters  or  the 
golfr  formed  by  the  mouths  of  great  rivers; 
ttiey  cannot  live  in  fresh  water,  but  some  ape? 
^s  remain  dry  during  the  grei^er  part  of  every 
tide ;  the  tree  oysters  {0^  pmramiua  and  pol^* 
inarpha\  which  attach  themselves  to  mangrove 
and  other  bushes  in  tibe  tropica,  enclose  wityn 
the  shells  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep 
up  the  req>u*atory  onrrenta;  this  £Molty,  poa? 
sessed  more  or  less  by  all  the  fKnUy,  rendem 
practicable  their  tran^Mjrtation  to  ffreat  dfis* 
taneea  andfrusilitatea  the  valuable  tmde  thence 
resulting.  Thisdendous  bivalve  haa  been  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  timea  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romana  to  the  present 
day,  whether  in  the  freehand  raw  state,  cooked^ 
or  salted  and  pickled ;  they  are  of  easy  diges* 
tion,  but  Brt  very  nutritknis,.aiKi  act  rather  aa 
a  provocative  to  appetite  by  the  saline  water 
tiiey  eontaia  in  the  raw  state  than  aa  satiaijf  ing 
food;  they  are  eatCR  all  the  year  round,  ex? 
eept  in  tlM  months  of  Ibiy,  ^une,  July,  «Dd 
August,  which  is  the  ^Miwning  season;  they 
are  good  even  thesy  bat  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
mpposltion  that  they  are  then  injurious,  In  ad« 
dition  to  the  diffieidty  of  keeping  them  fresh 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  comes  in  to  allow 
tbem  to  breed  and  keep  up  a  supply  which 
otherwise  might  be  locally  exhausted,  notwitln 
standing  their  great  foenndity.  The  commoa 
oyater  <tf  Surope  ((K  edulis^  Linn.),  abundant 
on  the  ooasta  of  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
occurs  In  large  banks  or  beds^  sometimes  ex* 
tendinff  for  nules,  usually  on  rooky  bottomsf 
from  wKmt  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  May  they  are  dredged  from  the  bottom  by  a 
kind  (^  iron  rake  drawn  hy  a  boat  under  foU 
flail,  several  hmdreds  being  taken  at  a  single 
haul;  these  are  transferred  to  artificial  beds  ot 
parks  in  some  frvorable  and  accessible  localitv^ 
where  they  are  preserved  for  sale,  continually 
growing  in  aixe  and  improving  in  fiavor.    Th4 

Kwth  of  Uie  oyster  is  stow,  it  being  only  as 
^  as  a  half  dollar  at  the  end  of  4  to  6 
months,  and  twice  that  size  at  the  end  of  a 
year;  in  artificial  beds  the  growth  is  usui^ 
slower,  the  fhU  size  not  being  attahied  till  the 
$th  to  the  7th  year.  The  west  eoast  of  Scotf 
land  and  the  Hebridea  have  the  best  ovstem 
ef  the  British  coast,  and  here  in  dieltered  baya 
they  acquire  the  green  color  so  esteemed  by 
the  q>lcure.  end  supposed  to  be  due  to  confer* 
v»and  similar  colored  growtlis  in  the  breeding 
places.  It  Is  estimated  that  80,000  boshela  oi 
i^stera  from  artificial  beds,  and  100,000  bushela 
ii  sea  oystersL.are  annnally  sent  to  the  London 
market ;  the  Jers^  fishery  employs  dnrmg  tiie 
season  1,500  men  and  as  many  women  aod 
chlldren,andbetweeD400aiid.500veMela»   Th9 
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listen  most  esteemed  in  Paris  come  from  the 
Mj  of  Oanoale  in  the  English  channel,  and 
from  the  coasts  of  Brittanj  and  Normandy. 
Frcmi  the  report  to  the  French  government,  m 
1859,  of  M.  Ooste,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
had  heen  ordered  to  stock  St.  Brieuo  ha7  with 
ojsters,  and  who  had  accordin{^7  planted  8,000 
acres  with  8,000,000  oysters,  it  appears  that 
20,000  of  the  size  of  |  of  an  inch  were  attached 
to  a  simple  apparatus  no  larger  than  a  wheat 
sheaf;  which  would  he  ready  for  the  market  in 
18  months ;  this  crop  would  be  inezhanstibleL 
as  each  addt  furnishes  between  2,000,000  and 
8,000,000  embryo  ojsters ;  he  estimates  that  he 
can  cover  12,000  acres  annually  with  oyster 
beds  at  an  expense  of  $2,000;  believing  it 
proved  that  industiy  guided  by  science  may  in 
this  way  form  at  the  bottom  of  any  sea  not 
liable  to  the  deposit  of  mud  more  abundant 
harvests  than  Uie  earth  affords,  he  proposes 
stocking  the  whole  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  iVance,  of  Algeria  and  Corsica,  and 
the  salt  ponds  of  the  south  of  France.— The 
roecics  most  esteemed  in  America  are  the  Yur- 
gmian  oyster  (0,  Virginiana^  Lister)  and  the 
northern  oyster  {0,  oorealis^  LamX  In  the 
0,  Virginiana  the  shell  is  elongated  and  nar- 
row, and  the  beaks  pointed  and  not  much  curv* 
ed ;  the  surface  of  the  smaller  and  upper  valve 
when  not  worn  presents  everywhere  leaf-like 
scales  of  a  leaden  color,  and  a  lengthened  pyra- 
midal hhige-ridge  along  the  beak ;  the  muscular 
impresnon  is  nearly  central,  and  of  a  dark 
chestnut  or  violet  color ;  it  often  measures  12 
to  15  inches  in  leng^  but  is  rarely  more  than 
8  inches  wide.  Thb  is  the  common  oyster  from 
Chesapeake  bay  southward;  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  also  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  it  multiplies 
so  rapidly  on  some  of  the  low  shores  of  the 
southern  states  as  to  offer  impediments  to  navi- 
gation, and  to  change  the  course  of  tidal  cur- 
rents. In  the  0,  barealu  the  shell  is  more 
rounded  and  curved,  with  the  beaks  short  and 
considerably  curved ;  the  surface  is  very  irregu- 
lar, presenting  loosely  arranged  layers  of  a 
greenish  color,  with  the  margins  more  or  less 
scalloped ;  the  muscular  impression  is  dark  vio- 
let, and  the  interior  chalky  or  greenish  white ; 
a  common  size  is  5  or  6  inches  in  length,  but  it 
grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  and  to  a  width  of 
6  inches.  This  is  the  common  New  York  oys« 
ter,  said  also  formerly  to  have  been  abundant  in 
Massachusetts  bay.  Boston  market  is  supplied 
principally  fh>m  artificial  beds  derived  fh)m  the 
Virginia  and  New  York  oysters ;  the  fiats  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  maritime  cities  are  senerally 
thickly  beset  withpoles,  indicating  the  localities 
of  oyster  beds.  The  oyster  trade  of  Baltimore 
in  1860,  exclusive  of  local  consumption,  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  $8,500,000 ;  and  that  of 
the  whole  of  Chesapeake  bay  in  1858  at  $20,000,- 
000,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel  Manv  of  the 
American  forms  resemble  those  of  tiie  0.  eduU§ 
of  Europe,  and  the  fishermen  generally  regard 
them  as  the  same.    The  succesotd  experiments 


of  M.  Coste,  above  referred  to,  merit  a  repeti- 
tion in  this  country,  and  would  doubtless  in  tbd 
same  way  open  a  new  and  profitable  braiMli  of 
industrv  to  many  of  our  seaport&— "Riere  are 
more  than  60  species  of  oysters  described  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  those  of  tropical 
climates  have  generally  a  leas  delicioTis  flafor 
than  the  natives  of  temperate  zones;  then 
have  also  lived  about  200  q>edes  of  foanl  ojh 
ters  fh>m  the  time  of  the  ammonites  to  the 
present  epoch.  The  family  atreada^  d  wbid 
the  oyster  is  the  type,  contuns  also  the  genoi 
anomiOf  translucent,  pearly  white  witbio,  it- 
tached  to  rooks  and  weeds  by  a  calcareous  ^ 
passing  throu^^  a  hole  or  notch  in  tbe  n^ 
valve,  the  same  species  presenting  a  great  n- 
riety  of  shi^^es  from  acquiring  tbe  form  of  the 
surmce  to  which  they  are  attached.  Allied 
genera  are  placuna^  like  the  P.  nUa  or  Himgi> 
nan  saddle,  and  JP.  placenta  of  the  ChineN 
seas,  so  transparent  as  to  be  used  by  the  Da- 
tives for  glass  in  their  windows ;  the  wctm 
or  scallop  shell ;  and  the  Mpandghu  or  mmj 

oyster.  

OYSTER  CATCHER,  a  wading  bird  of  the 
genus  Aomot^^pta  (linn.).  The  bulls  twice  as 
long  as  the  head,  and  is  strong,  straif^t,  mneh 
compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  teimc^atthe 
end ;  wings  long  and  pdnted,  with  tbe  Ist  qnOl 
the  long^;  tadl  moderate  and  even;  tanl 
strong,  covered  with  reticulated  ulates  snte- 
rioriy ;  toes  strong,  enlarged  on  tiie  sides  bj 
a  thickened  membrane,  ara  the  middle  united 
to  the  outer  by  a  basal  membrane;  bind  toe 
wanting;  daws  strong,  broad,  and  slightlj 
curve^.  There  are  about  a  dozen  spedes,  &• 
tributed  in  most  parts  ci  the  world;  thejare 
either  solitary,  or  occur  in  small  floobonthe 
sea  shore  or  salt  marshes,  feeding  on  Tariom 
bivalve  mollusks,  crustaceans,  miuine  wofoU) 
and  small  fij,  obtained  tram  the  retreatiiig 
surf  or  dug  m>m  the  mud  and  sand  with  the 
bill ;  they  somethnes  break  the  sheUs,  pry  then 
open  or  off  the  rocks  with  the  compressed 
mandibles,  or  seize  the  soft  bodies  when  ^ 
shells  arejnping;  they  also  suck  sea  nxehni 
(echini).  The  flight  is  swift,  strong,  sndloog 
sustained  during  their,  migrations  in  large 
flocks;  they  are  also  good  runners,  swinunem 
and  divers.  The  American  oyster  oatdlwr  (A 
paUiatn$y  Tenmi.)  is  I7i  inches  long  and  8  fNt 
in  alar  extent ;  in  the  wint^  plumage  tbe  body 
above  is  light  ashy  brown,  darker  aa  tbenim 
the  upper  tail  coverts  and  wide  diagonal  bud 
on  the  wing  white ;  under  parts  ^^**5^^ 
and  lids  bri^t  orange  red ;  legs  pale  reddish; 
both  sexes  are  alike;  the  sunmier  plmnage  u 
much  darker.  This  species  m  foond  on  the 
Atlantic  ooast  frran  Labrador  to  Florida,  neftf 
far  inland  or  away  from  the  salt  water ;  it » 
very  shy  and  vigilant ;  it  goes  north  in  w» 
spring  to  breed,  returning  in  Octoborj  the 
nest  IS  made  without  care  on  the  shin^ 
beach  in  the  scanty  herbage  above  high  water 
mark,  in  the  sand  or  in  ihe  mardies;  the  ^ 
are  ^  2i  by  li  inches,  pale  oream-odored, 
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with  spots  of  brownish  black  and  paler  tints ; 
the  crj  is  loud,  like  the  syllables  "wheep, 
wheep,  wheep;*'  the  fledi  is  dark  and  toogh. 
and  not  fit  for  food.  A  rather  smaller  ana 
darker  spedes  (E.  ntg&r^  Pallas)  is  fonnd  on 
the  Padnc  coast  of  America  and  N.  £.  Asia : 
the  JET.  aUr  (VieilL),  from  the  west  coast  of 
fioath  America,  is  18  inches  long,  with  brown- 
ish black  plomsffe  and  bright  red  legs.  The 
el  oyster  catcher  or  sea  pie  (ff.  attrdtefftts^ 
n.)  of  Earope  mach  resembles  the  American 
bird,  but  is  smaller,  and  has  the  bill  less  de^ 
at  the  bulging  part^  less  riuurp-pointed,  and  pro- 
portionally shorter;  it  has  similar  habits,  and 
may  be  readily  domeoticated,  forming  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  park  or  poultry  yard. 

OYSTER  GREEN  (tikfa  Zo^Mttimiw  Linn.),  a 
marine,  annual  plant  of  the  class  known  as 
thallogens,  haTing  no  distinct  sexes  and  no  sep- 
aration of  stems  and  leaves.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong,  roandish.  wavy,  rich  dark  green,  leaf- 
like expansion  called  the  firond,  which  is  affixed 
to  stones,  rocks,  and  mnd  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  frond  varies  mach  in  shape,  bdngsin- 
Ui^  or  wavy  or  flat,  oft^i  plait^:  and  like- 
wise in  sise,  from  6  inches  to2  feet  inlenffth,  and 
from  8  to  12  inches  in  breadth*  Its  substance 
consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  imbedded  in  which 
are  myriads  of  minute  green  granules  (spores), 
which  answer  for  seeds,  arranged  in  fours  over 
the  whole  frond.  It  is  common  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  The  oyster  green  in  Europe  Is 
served  at  table  with  lemon  juice,  and  as  a  diet 
k  esteemed  good  for  scrofulous  habits.  Uffht- 
foot  in  his  Flora  ScoHca  says  that  in  the  Shet- 
land idands  anodyne  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it,  and  that  it  is  bound  about  the  forehead  and 
temjdes  to  assuajge  headache  and  to  procure 
steep.  In  America  no  use  is  made  of  it  of 
which  we  are  aware. 
OTSTER  PLANT,  or  Salsift,  a  species  of 
with  smooth  lance-linear  leaves 


Eeads  of  rather  showy  flowers,  a  native  of 
Earope  and  cultivated  in  (gardens  as  an  esculent 
(T*  porrifolium.  linn.).  It  has  a  stem  8  to  4 
met  high,  slightty  forked  branches,  leaves  6  to 
15  inimes  long,  ovately  dilated  at  base,  and 
tspedng  upwm  to  a  point;  the  back  of  the 
leaf  is  also  keeled ;  heads  of  flowers  terminal 
'on  enlarged,  hollow,  dub-shaped  pedundei, 
the  florets  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  achenia 
(seeds)  about  an  inch  long,  lance-oblong,  stri- 
ate-forrowed,  roughish,  ending  in  a  smooth, 
slender  beak  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  bristles 
(ptpptts) :  the  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 
llie  root  IS  flesh  V  and  spindle-shaped,  and  when 
properly  cooked  possesses  the  flavor  of  fried 
oystera.  A  good,  deep,  mellow  soil  is  needed 
Ibr  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  plant,  as  the 


roots  extend  down  fiur  into  the  ground:  the 
beds  should  be  in  an  open  situation,  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  shallow  arills,  which  are  made 
6  inches  apart  and  covered  about  half  an  inch, 
raking  the  beds  smoothly  over  afterward.  On 
coming  up,  if  the  plants  are  too  thick  they 
should  be  thinned  occarionaUy,  allowing  the 
rest  to  remain  where  they  were  sown,  m  the 
autumiL  when  the  roots  are  dug,  let  them  be 
•exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
pack  them  separately  in  dry  sand,  whence 
they  may  be  taxen  for  use  during  the  winter. 

OZARE,  a  S.  co.  of  Ho»  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  White 
river,  and  watered  bv  other  branches  of  the 
same  stream ;  area,  aoout  1,550  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856,  4,185,  of  whom  88  were  slaves.  Its 
surface  is  hiUy  and  covered  with  large  forests 
of  pine,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  border- 
ing streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  115,670  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,090  of 
wheat,  6,280  of  oats,  4,218  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
28,958  of  butter.    Coital,  Rockbridge. 

OZAUKEE,  a  S.  £.  CO.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
on  Lake  lOchigan,  and  drained  by  Milwrakee 
river  and  Oedar  creek ;  area,  288  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855, 12,978.  It  has  a  rolHng  and  heavily 
timbered  surfrMC  and  fertile  soiL  It  was  form- 
ed out  of  Washington  co*  in  1858.  Capital,- 
Ozaukee. 

OZONE  (Of.  o{<»,  to  smell),  a  gaseous  sub^ 
stance  of  questioiiable  composition,  first  ob- 
served by  bchOnbein,  and  by  him  and  other 
chemists  supposed  to  be  an  allotropic  modifica- 
tion of  oxygen.  It  is  produced  when  a  sucoee> 
sion  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  atmo- 
spheric air  or  through  dry  oxygen,  and  again 
b^  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  a  closed 
viaL  A  portion  of  the  oxygen  undergoes  a 
change,  the-  efiect  of  which  is  perceived  in  a 
pecnnar  smell  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine. 
This  altered  portion  of  gas  possesses  more 
powerful  oxidating  properties  than  oxygen  it- 
self. Its  presence  is  detected  by  its  propertv 
of  Uberating  iodine  from  its  combinanon  with 
the  metals;  a  slip  of  pa^  moistened  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  en>osed  to  the 
air  of  a  vessel  containinff  the  slightest  admix- 
ture of  ozone,  immediately  becomes  blue  frtmi 
the  liberated  iodine  meeting  the  starch.  Ozone 
loses  its  active  properties  by  exposure  to  heat 
a  little  above  the  boiling  point.  Some  chemists 
have  supposed  that  ozone  is  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  H0«.  The  subject  of  ozone  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  work  of  H.  Soou- 
tetten,  phvsioian  in  chief  of  the  hom>ital  at 
Metz,  entitled  L^OMons^  au  reehereha  ckuniqusi^ 
mUSorologiqvM.  phyiologwuM  ^t  mUioaUi  $ur 
Vo9^gi9^a9Un$i{m7)l 
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Pthe  16th  letter  and  the  12th  consonant  of 
$  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  the  leading 
or  most  prominent  of  the  labial  mntes,  and  is 
pronounced  by  closely  compressing  uie  lips 
nntil  the  breath  is  collected  and  then  letting  it 
issne.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  shape  of 
P  was  originally  designed  to  represent  the  po- 
sition of  the  month  viewed  in  profile  when 
uttering  it,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  very 
obvious,  and  would  certdnly  not  apply  to  the 
Greek  n  (jn).  More  probably  it  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  n,  which  appears  from  old  inscrip- 
tions to  have  been  originally  written  I^,  or  with 
one  arm  shorter  than  the  other.  The  Greek 
form  of  n  has  been  preserved  in  the  Russian 
and  Gothic  idphabets.  P  is  frequently  inter- 
changed with  B^  and  in  English  words  of  Teuton- 
ic or^n  corresponds  as  a  rule  to  B  in  the  root 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  numerous, 
however,  as  Eng.  ile^py  Anglo-Saxon  tilapan^ 
McBSo-Gothic  $l^n;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
'  when  P  occurs  in  words  of  Greek  or  Latin  deri- 
vation, it  is  foxmd  to  be  the  same  in  the  original 
language ;  thus,  Eng.  paternal^  Lat  pater^  Gr. 
mmip.  The  dialects  of  upper  Germany  fre- 
quentiy  pronounce  B  as  P,  and  those  of  lower 
Germany  make  the  contrary  change.  In  Span- 
ish the  two  letters  are  constantiy  confounded. 
In  Bunic  writings  the  character  representing 
the  sound  of  P  is  almost  identical  with  our  B. 
The  pure  sound  of  P  b  found  in  none  of  the  Se- 
mitic languages  except  the  Ethiopian,  its  repre- 
sentative in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  oeing  believed 
to  partake  more  of  the  ph  or/.  It  is  common 
in  Chinese,  but  wanting  in  Japanese.  Beside 
h  taid/,  this  letter  is  alM>  interchangeable  with 
m,  V,  ^  tf,  1;,  ^,  e,  and  pt  Followed  by  A,  it  is 
equivalent  to  theOreek  phi  (^),  and  pronounced 
Xaa  in  phjiic.  In  some  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  as  fMoZm,  it  is  silent — ^As  an  abbre- 
viation in  Latin  inscriptions,  P.  stands  for  Piifh 
liu$^  proeofuulj  pont^eZy  pius^  perpetuuM^  pch 
tronui^pedety  j^ndo,  posuity  f>onendumy  po$ty 
&c.  r.P.  signifies  pater  pckrimy  pro  pratore^ 
jmBpontuSyprimipilui;  T.O.,patre$eonicripH. 
Jn  numismatics,  it  is  the  mark  of  ancient  coins 
struck  at  Djjon.  The  numerical  value  of  P  among 
the  ancients  has  been  variously  expliuned.  As 
the  initial  letter  of  fmrr  it  seems  at  first  among 
the  Greeks  to  have  indicated  6 ;  afterward  it 
denoted  80.  Among  the  Bomans,  according 
to  Baronius,  it  stood^for  7;  but  according  to 
Uguccio  it  was  equivalent  to  0,  100,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  to  G,  400,  or  with  a  horizon- 
tal mark  over  it  to  4^000,  40,000,  or  400,000. 

PAOA,  a  rodent  of  the  agouti  family,  tiie 
only  well  determined  species  of  the  genus  eaUh 
aenyi  (111.).  In  this  genus  the  zy^matic  arch 
is  enormously  developed,  the  superior  maxillary 


portion  presenting  a  large  hollow  b«IlMt]|,gi^ 
ing  to  the  skull  somemat  tiie  sppesnDee«f 
that  of  a  snapping  turtie ;  the  outnde  U  tbi 
arch  in  the  male  is  wrinkled  and  rongbesM 
with  small  wart-like  oonflneiit  excreteoMi, 
growing  rougher  with  age ;  the  malir  bm 
is  deeper  than  long;  the  molars  are  longer  ta 
broad,  the  crowns  navinff  4  or  6  deeply  iodnt- 
ing  folds  of  enamel,  and  the  incisori  tre  iMk 
The  0.  paea  (Ktngg.)  is  about  S  feet  k^ 
stout-bodied,  with  short  limbs;  the  betdi 
large  and  broad,  with  an  obtnse  hairy  nmife; 
the  eyes  large ;  the  ears  moderated  and  ipl^ 
ingly  clothed  with  hair;  feet  naked  beknr,!- 
toed,  the  inner  very  small,  and  witk  M 
nails  except  on  the  inner ;  the  tail  s  bM 
fieshy  tubercle.  The  hair  is  coarse,  doadj  im- 
plied to  the  skin,  of  a  brown  color  on  the  t^ 
rr  parts  and  limbs,  and  white  belov;  S,i flr 
longitudinal  white  bands  on  the  si^  mm 
or  less  broken  up  into  spots;  hi  somaftei- 
mens  the  color  is  blaekisii  brown  abova  oi 
yellowish  white  below,  and  in  othcn  mm 
rufous.  The  mammae  are  2  pairs,  one  paetanl, 
the  other  inguinal.  The  xygoinatio  eaiitj  i 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  thtftca. 
and  opens  externally  on  the  cheek;  iti  wi 
not  well  ascertained;  benei^  thiaiiacbeik 
pouch,  opening  into  Uie  mouth  in  firoataf  tk 
molars.  They  inhabit  South  Ameriea  ta 
Oayenne  to  Paraguay,  and  are  sooetimas  toi 
in  Peru  east  of  the  Andes,  and  in  aome  d  tbi 
West  Indian  islands.  They  are  generallyNeB 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  borders  of  tka  fioratt 
and  rivers  after  sunset,  remaining  coecciM 
during  the  day  in  burrows  which  they  figlb 
rabbits;  tiie  food  consists  of  leaves,  frviti,  i|j 
tender  plants,  and  sometimes  sugar  cisa  m 
melons;  they  are  lively  in  their  moTeoMSt^ 
and  are  good  runners  swimmers,  sod  firff*; 
cleanly  in  habit,  the  fiesh  is  fat  and  waO  i^ 
vored.  A  species  is  found  fossQ  in  the  cstcib 
Brazil. 

PAOA,  WnxiAM,  a  ^er  of  the  Anma 
declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Htfftn 
CO.,  Md.,  Oct  81, 1740,  died  inlTO.  Bafji 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Fhilsdehfaii 
1769,  studied  law  at  Ann^Mlia,  waa  a»w 
to  tiie  bar  in  1764,  and  in  1771  waa  cbcssi  • 
member  of  the  provincial  legialatore.  b^ 
position  he  signalized  hhnaelf  bjhiac^tM^ 
to  the  government,  and  was  elected  to  tba  v» 
and  second  continental  oongreaaea  V^^' 
land  convention  at  first  instructed  biin  a^ 
consent  to  the  separation  of  the  oolooies  M 
tiie  mother  country,  but  this  reatricto  ^ 
taken  oflT  in  June,  1776.  On  thesdo]p«« 
the  constitution  of  his  native  atata  be«* 
made  senator  for  two  years.    In  I778be^ 
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appointed  chief  Judge  of  the  Boperior  court  of 
liaryland,  whi<m  office  he  held  until  1780, 
▼ben  he  became  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  prize  and  admiraltjr  cases.  In  1782  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland.  In  1786  he 
sat  in  congress  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  re&lected  governor.  He  served  in 
the  state  convention  that  ratified  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
Maryland,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

PAOHA.    Bee  Pasha. 

PAOHAOAMAO,  Ruins  of,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  Peruvian  city,  covering  a  large  area, 
situated  7  leagues  from  the  city  of  Lima,  near 
the  modem  town  of  Lurin.  It  was  the  sacred 
city  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Peru,  Pachaca- 
mac,  and  was  distinguished  for  a  ma^iificent 
temple  dedicated  to  hiuL  Its  door  was  richly 
incrusted  with  corals  and  precious  stones.  The 
golden  keys  of  this  temple  were  given  by  Pi- 
2arro  to  the  pilot  Quintero,  and  were  valued 
at  4,000  marks. 

PAOHEOO,  Fbanoisoo,  a  Spanish  painter 
and  author,  born  in  Seville  in  1571,  died  in  that 
city  in  1654.  Until  the  age  of  40  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Seville,  and  his  reputation  as  a  pdnt- 
er  was  purely  locaL  Vbiting  Madrid  and  the 
Escurial  in  1611,  he  conceived  such  enlarged 
ideas  of  art  from  the  masterpieces  of  Titian  and 
other  great  Italian  painters,  that  upon  his  return 
to  his  native  city  he  opened  there  an  academy 
of  pdnting  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than 
haa  previously  been  attempted  in  Spain;  in 
this  school,  amouff  other  pupils,  were  educated 
Alonzo  Oano  and  Velasquez,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  the  daughter  of  Pacheco.  In  1618  he 
was  appointed  by  the  inquisition  censor  of  the 

Slctnres  exposed  for  sale  in  Seville,  his  chief 
at^  being  to  see  that  none  representing  the 
node  human  figure  were  sold.  He  mi^e  a 
second  visit  to  Madrid  in  1628,  and  among 
other  works  dressed,  gilded,  and  painted  for 
the  duchess  of  Olivares  a  wooden  statue  of  the 
Virgin  b^  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora ;  an  employ- 
ment which  he  seems  to  have  Included  among 
his  regular  professional  labors,  from  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  and  at 
various  times  of  his  life  colored  ana  gilded 
statues.  He  passed  his  latter  years  in  Seville, 
Trhere  his  residence  became  the  reso^^  of  men 
eminent  in  literature  and  art,  and  particularly 
of  the  Jesuits  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  copious  materials  and  hints  for  the 
preparation  of  his  Arte  depintura  (4to.,  1649), 
a  work  considered  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  Spanish  art.  His  paintings  are  rarely  met 
y^ith  out  of  Spain.  He  executed  several  hun- 
dred portriuts  in  crayon,  including  that  of  Cer- 
vantes. 

PAOHEOO,  JoAQum  Francisco,  a  Spanish 
author,  JoumaJist,  and  statesman,  born  in  Ec^a, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  Feb.  22,  1808. 
He  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1883,  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Madrid,  became  connected 
with  a  variety  of  Journals,  including  the  Bole- 


tin  dejuriiprudeneia  y  UgUladon^  founded  bj 
himself  in  connection  with  Gtorez  Hernandez 
and  Bravo«Murillo,  and  of  which  4  volumes  were 
publi^ed  between  1885  and  1889.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  subsequent  to  1886  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cortes,  and  in  1847  he  held  for  a 
short  time  the  position  of  prime  minister.  In 
1851  he  upheld  the  constitutional  cause  agunst 
Sartorius,  and  in  1854  he  reentered  the  min- 
istry. In  1855  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
sador, and  in  the  succeeding  year  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  same  capacity,  but  was  recall^ 
upon  the  return  of  Karvaez  to  power.  In  1860 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Mexico,  but  re- 
ceived his  passports  from  the  Juarez  government 
in  Jan.^861  after  it  had  taken  possession  of  that 
city.  He  is  the  author  of  two  dramas,  Alfredo 
and  L(u  infantee  de  Larct^  of  a  volume  of  poeiAs^ 
a  "  History  of  the  Cortes  of  1887,"  "Lectures 
on  Penal  Law,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Regency 
of  Maria  Christina." 

PACHOMIUS,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the 
first  organized  monastic  oommuni^,  bom  in 
upper  ^ypt  in  292,  died  in  848.  He  was  by 
birth  a  pagan,  but  about  the  age  of  20,  while 
serving  in  the  army,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  As  soon  as  his  term  of  military 
service  was  expired  he  placed  himself  under 
the  direction  of  a  hermit  of  the  Thebaid  named 
Palffimon,  and  afterward  (840)  retired  to  the 
island  of  Tabenna,  where  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery. IQs  disciples  soon  became  numerous. 
They  occupied  different  houses,  each  of  which 
had  its  superior,  and  several  houses  combined 
formed  a  monastery  which  was  ruled  by  an  ab- 
bot. The  whole  body  of  monks,  amounting  at 
tunes  to  as  many  as  7,000,  recognized  a  com- 
mon superior,  with  whom  they  assembled  regu- 
larly at  Easter,  beside  meeting  on  Sundays  in 
the  oratory  belonginff  to  all  the  establishments. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  there  was  a 
convent  for  women  founded  by  the  sister  of 
Pachomius,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
those  for  the  men.  The  rules  of  Pachomiua 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  St  Jerome,  and 
are  still  extant.  Several  of  his  letters  have 
also  been  preserved,  and  both  may  be  found  in 
Galland*s  Bibliotheea  Patrum  (1768). 

PACHTDERMATA  (Gr.  ira^vr,  thick,  and 
dcpfui,  skin),  a  group  of  herbivorous  mammals, 
generally  of  large  size  and  unwieldy  appearance, 
with  a  thick  son,  naked  or  sparingly  covered 
with  hair.  Among  its  living  members  are  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  manatee, 
tapir,  hog,  and  peccary,  and  among  the  extinct 
genera  the  mastodon,  dinotherium,  palssothe- 
rium,  lophiodon,  macrauchenia,  and  toxodon ; 
the  manatee  forms  the  connectinff  link  with  the 
cetaceans,  an  affinity  commenced  in  the  wallow- 
ing hog  and  tapir,  and  continued  in  the  almost 
aquatic  dinotherium  and  hippopotamus;  they 
are  allied  to  juminants  by  the  fossil  anoplothe- 
rium,  and  to  rodents  by  the  hyrax,  while  the  hia- 
tus between  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  elephant 
was  filled  by  the  extinct  lopniodon,  macrau- 
chenia, palsdotherium,  and  their  i^ed  genera. 
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In  the  present  epoch  the  genera  and  spedes  are 
few,  but  during  the  tertiiury  period  the7  existed 
nnder  a  far  greater  variety  of  form ;  it  is  prob- 
able that  through  cHmatal  changes  and  hnman 
agency  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamns  will 
in  a  few  centuries  be  exterminided  like  the  di- 
notherinm  and  the  mastodon.  In  the  system  of 
Cnvier  the  pachyderms  included  all  non-mmi- 
nating  hoofed  quadrupeds,  divided  into  probo^ 
eidia  (elephants^  toUdungula  (horse,  &c.),  and 
ordinary  pachyaerms  subdivided  according  to 
the  odd  or  even  number  of  the  hoofe.  Wagner 
makes  sections :  I.,  anuodactyla^  with  hoofs  in 
a  single  series  around  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
and  with  skin  usually  naked,  including  the  4 
families  of  dephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  and 
rhinoceros;  IL,  tygodaetylcLyn^  two  hoofed 
toes  for  walkinff  and  two  ouiers  placed  higher 
up,  including  uie  hog  family;  and  m..  Jam' 
nunffia^  with  flattened  nails  instead  of  hoofii, 
including  the  hyrax  family.  According  to 
Owen's  cerebral  qrstem  (see  Mammalia),  the 
pachyderms  would  comprise  aU  the  hoofed 
quadrupeds  except  the  ruminants  and  soHdun- 
ffulateSjWith  the  addition  of  the  sirenoid  mutt' 
lata.  Van  der  Hoeven  combines  the  systems 
of  Ouvier  and  Owen,  as  follows :  order  foehy- 
dermata^  with  phalanx  I.,  proboieidia^  with  the 
elephant  fiimily;  II.,  perisiodactylaj  with  an 
odd  number  of  toes,  with  the  faxnilies  nadcoT' 
nia  (rhinoceros),  lamnungia  (hyrax),  tapirina, 
and  •olidunguia;  and  m.,  artiodactyta,  with 
even  toes,  including  the  hog  and  hippopotamus 
families.  The  skeleton  is  generally  massive,  in- 
dicating great  strength  but  inactive  habits ;  the 
thoracic  cavity  is  enormous,  in  proportion  to 
the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  the  viscera ;  the 
limbs  are  robust,  though  adapted  for  running 
in  the  smaller  members  like  tnehoff ;  there  are 
no  clavicles ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton 
and  teeth  are  given  in  the  articles  devoted  to 
the  different  animals.  Hie  stomach  is  gener- 
allv  simple,  and  the  intestines  very  long  and 
voiuminouflL  in  accordance  with  the  bull^  and 
vegetable  character  of  their  food ;  the  brain  is 
web  developed,  and  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
volutions nmks  them  wiUi  the  sub-class  ffyren- 
tepKcda  of  Owen,  but,  with  the  exception  of  ^e 
hog,  below  the  ruminants  and  camivora;  the 
nasjE^  apparatus  is  richly  endowed  with  nerves, 
forming  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  in  some 
of  prehension.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates of  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Atistra- 
^ both  in  tne  present  and  former  epochs.  * 
AOIFIO  0(3£AN,  one  of  the  five  great 
basins  into  which  geographers  have  divided 
the  waters  surrounmng  the  continents.  It  is 
the  greatest  in  extent,  the  latest  known,  and 
the  most  interesting  in  its  physical  features. 
Between  long.  W  W.  and  110*  E.,  that  is.  for 
the  space  of  180%  or  over  one  entire  half  of  tiie 
^obe,  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
aurfitce,  from  Behring's  straits  to  the  polar 
circle  that  separates  it  from  the  Antarctic 
ocean.  K  we  except  Ohina  and  the  K.  K  coast 
of  Asia,  not  only  was  this  sea  itself  unknown 


before  the  time  of  Columbus,  but  Uta  eoootriei 
that  bound  it,  including  the  vast  ooist  fine  of 
North  and  South  America  on  the  £^  and  the 
Philippines,  New  Guinea,  Austr^  sod  Tas- 
mania (Van  Diemen*s  Land)  on  the  W.,  vci« 
unvisited  by  Europeans.  Humboldt  q)eab  of 
its  discovery  as  the  most  important  connkd 
occurrwice,  after  the  rediscovery  of  ^e  hsash 
can  continent  and  the  knowledge  of  its  exten- 
sion in  the  direction  of  the  meri^anfron 
Hudson^s  bay  to  Gape  Horn.  Writers  onjihji- 
ical  geography  have  observed  that  the  Ywa&i^ 
ocean  presents,  in  the  forms  of  the  shores  vIogI 
bound  it,  some  remarkable  traits  of  reMii> 
blance  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  W.  coait  of 
South  America,  says  Bomme,  proiecta  mod 
like  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  8.  <^  the  eqpatflr. 
The  gulf  of  Panama  and  the  coast  of  lezieo 
have  formations  which  offer  some  nmifitods 
with  those  of  the  gulf  of  Gtdnea  and  tbepraa- 
ontory  of  Africa;  the  Oaribbean  sea,  iHiiek 
runs  up  into  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico,  seemste 
correspond  to  the  gulf  which  is  contained  b^ 
tween  the  K  coast  of  New  HoDand  and  tk 
coasts  of  Ohina.  that  gulf  in  which  lie  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Philippine  islands,  &c.  Kercrtbe- 
less,  tne  two  oceans,  in  their  other  dirwooi) 
whether  N.  or  S.  of  the  line,  differ  nnidi  in 
their  shores.  The  most  obvious  dirisiot  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  is  that  made  by  the  eqtt- 
torial  circle  into  north  and  south;  bntiaor 
der  to  facilitate  our  brief  study  of  this  oca,  ve 
shall  follow  the  example  of  Eerhallet  and  lep- 
arate  these  two  simple  divisions  bj  intoiw- 
ing  a  third,  tlie  equatorial  Pacific  ocean,  nm 
wul  embrace  all  toe  space  comprised  betwefl 
the  tropics  of  Gaprioom  and  Gancer.— DDCor- 
XBT  Ain>  Eablt  NAViOATioir.  The  SpaiM 
Balboa  obtained  the  first  siglitof  the  SontliM 
flrom  the  summit  of  the  Stem  de  QnarMU,<ii 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Sept  89, 1518.  CoIob- 
bus,  in  sailing  alonff  the  coast  cf  Yerafoa,  hid 
already  received  distinct  accounts  of  a  sea  to 
the  westward  of  that  land,  "^which  irodi 
conduct  in  less  than  9  davs*  vojage  to  the 
Ghersonesus  Aurea  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  Ac 
moufli  of  the  Ganges."  ("Gosmos.")  Bilboii 

•      •      •       •       •       irHhfidUfjM 
He  sttfed  At  the  PMdfle,  Mid  UTUs  net 
Looked  at  each  ctber  with  ft  wOd  fVSiH 
8|^  upon  ft  peak  Im  ]>aite% 

rushed  to  the  shore,  and,  drawing  hit  sw<*i 
waded  into  the  water,  and  took  possesrioiKi^ 
the  ocean  before  him  in  the  name  of  Ao^ 
emm^t  of  GastOe.  Immediately  after  he  hai 
announced  his  disooveiy  to  his  sorerclgB,  c^ 
ders  were  issued  by  the  opaniah  govemDeattP 
navigate  its  eastern  coasts  in  that  ridaitr. 
with  aspecial  view  to  the  discovery  of  an  opt- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and  Fkdfio  oeMK 
Prominent  among  those  who  were  ^'^P^^ 
this  service  was  Uie  celebrated  narigiior  w 
Diaz  de  SoHs.  Althou^  the  Pacilio  m^^^ 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  narigatidft 
limited  portion  of  its  Anherican  coait,  ft  vj^ 
first  traversed  by  the  fSunons  Portagosie  s*^ 
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ffator  ^Cagalhaena,  8  yean  after  its  discovery. 
It  is  a  ciroomstance  that  seems  now  almost  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  crossed  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  sailed  over  the  whole 
ocean,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  without  fall- 
ing in  with  any  other  lands  than  two  small  un- 
innabited  islands,  until  he  discovered  first  the 
Ladrones,  and  afterward  that  venr  important 
and  thicldy  inhabited  group,  the  Western  isles, 
or  the  archipelago  of  Saint  Lazarus;  a  name 
which  the  Spanish  historian  Martinez  de  Zu- 
fiiga  tells  us  was  changed  to  the  Philippine 
islands,  by  Buy  Lopez  de  Yillalobos,  in  com- 
pliment to  Philip  n.  After  the  murder  of 
Kagalhaens  in  the  island  of  Mactan,  Juan  Se- 
ba^sSian  Cano  completed  the  first  circumnav- 
igation of  the  globe,  in  the  ship  appropriately 
named  Victoria,  and  received  for  his  armorial 
bearings  a  terrestrial  globe  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: FrimuBeircumdedUtifM,  Balboa  found 
the  pacific  reputation  of  the  central  part  of  this 
ocean  fully  established  among  the  natives  of 
Veragua  and  the  isthmus,  but  the  name  was 
first  given  to  it  by  Magalhaens;  and  the  name 
seems  by  no  means  unnatural  to  one  who  has 
passed  from  the  stormy  regions  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  into  the  mild  and  genial  climate  of  that 

eart  of  the  Pacific.  Hagalhaens  could  only 
ave  referred  to  the  tropical  portion,  for  in  the 
first  part  of  his  navigation  from  the  str^t  he 
experienced  much  stormy  weather ;  the  lati- 
tude of  82''  20'  S.  was  observed  Dec  18,  21 
days  after  leaving  Cape  Deseado.  The  term 
South  sea  has  also  been  applied  to  this  ocean, 
but  neither  of  these  names  is  more  applicable 
or  less  absurd  than  the  other.  Malte-Brun, 
Kerhallet,  and  other  writers  have  proposed  to 
substitute  for  these  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
Great  ocean ;  but  that  of  racific  is  now  so  firm- 
ly established  and  universally  employed,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted.  The  error  of 
Ptolemy  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  old  con- 
tinent previuled  up  to  the  epoch  of  which  we 
are  writing.  It  was  generally  believed  that  it 
occupied  an  extent  of  ISO"*  of  longitude,  and 
spread  over  one  half  of  the  globe.  Columbus, 
laboring  under  this  transmitted  misapprehen- 
sion, enlarged  this  extent  to  240%  actually  fill- 
ing up  the  North  Pacific  ocean  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  the  K  coast  of  which  was  brought 
forward,  in  his  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  meri- 
dian of  San  Diego.  The  famous  physician  and 
astronomer,  Paul  Toscanelli,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Columbus,  went  even  further  than 
this,  and  reduced  the  distance  by  sea  from  the 
E.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  old  world  to  52**  of 
longitude  only.  But  the  discoveries  of  Balboa, 
Magalhaens,  and  their  successors,  rapidly  dis- 
pelled these  erroneous  notions  concerning  the 
divisions  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  introduced 
more  correct,  though  still  for  from  exact,  ideas 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water. 
From  that  perioa  to  the  present  day,  the  Pacific 
ocean  has  presented  a  nch  field  for  the  labors 
and  enterprise  of  navigators  and  discoverers. 
The  progress  of  discovery  in  the  south,  how- 


ever, was  slow.  The  minds  of  men  were  for  a 
long  time  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  terra 
incognita^  or  a  Urra  nondum  cognita^  of  im- 
mense extent.  The  magnificent  promises  of 
Quiros,  in  his  memorial  to  the  kmg  of  Spain 
(1612),  embraced  the  discovery  of  an  **  un- 
known country,  the  fifth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  which  extendeth  itself  to  sudii  len^Ui, 
that  in  probability  it  is  twice  greater  in  king- 
doms and  seignories  than  all  that  which  at 
this  day  doth  acknowledge  subjection  and 
obedience  to  your  majesty,  and  which,^'  he 
adds,  "must  by  proportion  and  analogy  prove 
some  terrestrial  paradise."  He  challenges  the 
investigation  of  mathematicians,  offering  to 
prove  to  them  the  existence  of  the  continent, 
and  calls  it  the  world  of  which  Spain  is  the 
centre.  During  the  century  and  a  half  subse- 
quent to  the  unsuccessful  voyages  of  this  en- 
uiusiastio  navigator,  the  notion  was  steadily 
maintained  that  a  continent  existed  somewhere 
in  the  southern  seas.  It  was  encouraged  from 
time  to  time  by  the  reports  of  successive 
navigators  and  the  arguments  of  learned 
writers.  Of  the  former,  contradicted  or  cor- 
rected as  they,  have  been  by  the  thorough 
examination  of  English  navigators,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
navigation  is  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
progressive  steps  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth^s  surface  has  been  acquired,  and  forms  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  voyages  of  Cook, 
whose  genius,  remarkably  national  in  its  traits, 
entitles  him  to  the  second  place  after  Colum- 
bus as  a  bold  and  successful  discoverer.  The 
arguments  of  learned  writers,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix 
of  Dr.  Heylin's  "  Cosmographie  in  foure  books," 
&c.  (16740  9  Bi^toire  dea  navigations  aux  terra 
au$trale$,  by  Charles  de  Brosses  (1756);  the 
preliminary  discourse  of  H.  de  Bougainville 
(  Voyage  autourdu  monde,  1771^ ;  "An  Account 
of  &e  Discoveries  made  in  tne  South  Padfio 
Ocean  previous  to  1764,"  part  1 ;  "  Investiga- 
tions, &K^  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple;"  and 
in  the  LeUre  mr  lee  progrks  dee  edeneee  of  Hau- 
pertuis  (Berlin,.  1752).  Haupertuis  suggests 
that  the  similarity  in  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions  of  the  known  world  may 
be  accounted  for  by  tiie  neighborhood  or  con- 
tiguity of  the  continents ;  but  as  the  supposed 
southern  continent  is  distinctly  separated  from 
the  others,  "  the  discovery  of  these  countries 
would  probably  present  great  advantages  to 
commerce,  and  wonderftil  novelties  in  the  phys- 
ical world."'  We  cannot  forbear  adding  an- 
otiber  sentence  from  this  letter,  displaying  the 
credulity  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  of  th« 
writer:  "It  is  in  the  islands  of  this  sea  that 
navigators  assure  us  that  they  have  seen  sav- 
ages, hiUry  or  shaggy  men,  with  tails,  a  species 
somewhere  between  us  and  monkeys.  I  would 
rather  have  an  bourns  conversation  with  them 
than  with  the  finest  wit  in  Euroi>e."  Buache 
in  1754  published  an  atlaa  in  which  two  con- 
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tinents  were  delineated,  and  be  gravely  assures 
the  student  that  it  will  be  found  upon  better 
acquaintance  that  one  of  them  has  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  along  the  coast  similar  to 
the  Oordilleras  of  South  iinierica.  His  only  an- 
fhority  for  these  continents  was  some  small  por- 
tions of  New  Zealand,  and  some  islands  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  doubtful.  The  remain- 
der was  filled  up  by  the  pen  guided  by  his  im- 
agination. The  main  argument  of  these  wri- 
ters is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the 
weight  of  land  compared  with  that  of  water, 
l^om  which  it  was  concluded  ^^that  a  conti- 
nent is  wanting  on  the  south  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, to  counterpoise  the  land  on  the  north,  and 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  necessary  to  the 
earth's  motion."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  reasoning  attaches  too  much  consequence 
to  the  ineaualities  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
which  in  their  proportion  to  the  whole  mass 
have  no  claim  to  such  grave  consideration. 
This  is  true  of  the  ocean  probably,  as  well  as 
of  the  land.  Laplace  concludes,  from  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  not  very 

great  anywhere,  not  materially  surpassing  the 
eight  of  mountains  on  land ;  and  as  moun- 
tains ai^  valleys  form  the  surfaces  of  conti- 
nents, the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  are  marked  with 
the  same  irregularities.  Further,  although 
geometers  have  shown  tiiat  the  earth's  centre 
of  gravity,  or  centre  of  rotation,  is  nearly  cor- 
ren>ondent  to  its  centre  of  figure,  yet  a  slight 
deroot  in  this  correspondence  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  lunar  perturbations 
whose  cause  is  now  unknown.  ^*  Astronomi- 
cally speakiuff,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  '^  the 
fact  of  the  divisibility  of  the  globe  into  an 
oceanic  and  a  terrestrial  hemisphere  is  impor- 
tant, as  demonstrative  of  a  want  of  absolute 
equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  material  of 
the  two  hemispheres;"  and  he  adds  that  this 
fact  should  not  be  neglected  in  any  fhture  in- 
vestigation, which  may  attempt  to  explain  the 
local  deviations  of  the  intensity  of  gravity  from 
what  is  required  by  l^e  hypotiliesis  of  an  exact 
elliptic  figure.  This  problem  was  not  com- 
pletely solved  until  the  time  of  Oook,  or  we 
might  say  until  the  recent  voyage  of  the 
younger  Ross.  Even  up  to  a  period  so  late 
that  we  may  speak  of  it  as  our  own  day,  vari- 
ous remote  parts  of  the  Pacific  have  rewarded 
the  bold  and  patient  navigator  with  new  dis- 
coveries. And  now  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  render  its  navigation  secure,* 
more  particularly  where  new  channels  of  com- 
merce have  been  opened  bv  the  settlement  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia.  It  may  be  thought  that 
we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject  than  its  importance  merits,  but  we  are 
deeirous  of  preserving,  and  of  laying  before 
the  reader,  tnese  curious  illustrations  of  a  pe- 
riod when,  as  Humboldt  says,  *^  men's  heads 
were  diziy  with  strenuous  efforts,  heroic 
achievements,  deeds  of  violence,  and  discover- 
ies by  sea  and  land."    At  the  beginning  of  this 


period,  **  it  was  not  only  a  hemisplMre,  kk 
almost  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  Uie  ^obe, 
which  was  then  still  an  unknown  and  unex- 
plored world ;  as  unseen  as  that  half  of  tbe 
moon's  disk  which  the  laws  of  graritation  witli- 
draw  for  ever  fhmi  the  view  of  the  inhalit- 
ants  of  the  earth." — Coasts  akd  Islanm.  Tbi 
coasts  which  bound  the  Pacific  ocean  od  the 
east  and  west  are  singularly  contrasted  w^ 
each  other.  That  of  America  is  in  geneni  a 
bold  shore,  on  which  the  deep  water  adTanca 
near  the  land,  while  precipitous  mountains  0Te^ 
hang  the  borders  of  the  sea.  The  eastera 
boundary  of  Patagonia  presents  a  surface  broka 
by  innumerable  islands,  and  filled  with  Boandi 
and  bays;  but  from  the  N.  extremity  of  tbe 
island  of  Ghiloe,  on  the  parallel  of  42'' S^  there 
are  but  few  deep  and  sheltered  bays,  while  tbe 

general  character  of  the  coast  is  soch  as  we 
ave  above  described.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Panama  we  find  the  gulfs  of  Nicojaandloa- 
seoa,  and  still  more  the  gulf  of  CaUfomia,  pre- 
senting exceptions  to  our  general  deecripdon; 
but  it  is  not  till  we  have  arrived  at  Paget  somd, 
the  neighborhood  of  Vancouver's  island  and 
the  British  territory,  that  the  bn^en  aod  i&> 
dented  forms  of  the  Patagonian  coast  are  re- 
newed. On  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  patm- 
sula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  sea  of  Okhot^to 
the  continent  of  Aus^^a,  the  coast  line  is  lo 
much  broken  up  by  seas  and  straits,  bj  isbadi 
innumerable,  varying  in  size,  shape,  and  ootp 
line  of  shore,  collected  into  groups  and  stand- 
ing sinfj^y,  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  i 
description  that  will  be  applicable  to  anj  ooo- 
siderable  portion  of  it.  Here  the  narlgate 
finds  his  path  tortuous  and  intricate,  hot  not  so 
dangerous  as  might  at  first  appear;  forastbs 
is  the  part  of  the  world  towara  which  duringtlie 
last  three  centuries  the  commerce  of  the  ve^ 
em  nations  of  Europe  has  directed  its  eneiM 
the  charts  and  other  means  of  navigition  bsve 
been  correspondin^y  improved.  The  Padfic 
ocean  is  distinguished  by  various  groups  of 
islands,  occupying  its  central  and  ea^rn  firi- 
sions,  which  are  included  under  the  geneni 
name  of  Polynesia.  (See  Poltkisii.)  Ibe 
most  important  groups  excluded  from  this  das- 
sification  are  those  of  the  Aleutian  or  Fox 
islands,  and  New  Zealand. — ^Wiims.  In  speit 
ing  of  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  we  M 
take  up  first  the  central,  intertropical,  (^  equa- 
torial division.  Until  a  recent  period  it  vtf 
supposed  that  the  trade  winds  prevailed  throo^ 
out  this  whole  belt,  with  no  other  changes  tba 
those  peculiar  to  themselves — the  modification 
that  is,  due  to  the  change  of  seasons.  Bot  Di- 
merous and  accurate  observations  haTe  estw- 
lished  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds  blo^^ 
stantly  over  less  than  one  half  of  this  b» 
The  S.  E.  trades  are  found  all  the  yearronad 
only  between  the  longitude  of  the  GalapsgJJ 
islands  and  that  of  the  Marquesas  islands;  fl» 
the  N.  E.  trades  only  between  the  HieiidiaB« 
115*  W.  and  the  Mariana  or  Ladrone  islsMS' 
The  numerous  groups  of  islands  lying  betweea 
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be  llarqiiesas  group  and  Australia  are  Tiaited 
J  periodioal  winds,  which  have  more  nearly 
&e  character  of  monsoons  than  trade  winds; 
od  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  corresponding 
•art  of  the  ocean  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Q  ^e  latter,  the  trade  wind  prevails  only  from 
he  monUi  of  October  till  the  month  of  Hay ; 
a  the  former  from  March  till  October;  during 
he  rest  of  the  year  the  wind  changes  to.  the 
rest,  and  is  accompanied  with  squalls  and  rains, 
rhe  polar  and  equatorial  limits  of  the  trade 
rinds  are  variable  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
he  variation  depending  upon  the  sun's  dedina- 
icm.  Between  these  hmits  is  a  belt  of  variable 
rinds,  which  is  narrower  in  the  winter  than  in 
he  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  belt  is  6%  and  it  is  con- 
ained  between  the  parallels  of  %"*  and  8**  N. ; 
ometimes,  however,  it  disappears  entirely,  and 
he  N.  £.  and  8.  E.  trade  winds  are  not  sepa- 
tited  from  each  other  even  by  calms.  In  the 
aonth  of  May  La  P6rouse  left  the  8.  £.  trades 
D  lat  S""  49'  N.,  and  took  the  N.  E.  trades  in 
at '  6*"  10'  K  ;  in  the  month  of  April  the 
Trench  frigate  La  Poursuivante,  going  fi^m 
Tahiti  to  the  8andwich  islands,  crossed  the  line 
n  long.  141''  40'  W.,  and  passed,  without  hav- 
ng  any  calms,  from  the  8.  K  winds  to  the  N. 
S.  in  lat.  8*"  N. ;  and  again  in  the  month  of 
Fuly,  the  ship  Alabama,  going  from  8an  Fran- 
nsco  to  Tahiti,  and  cro^ng  the  line  in  long. 
isr  40'  W.,  left  the  N.  E.  winds  in  kt.  T  41' 
(^.,  and  caught  the  8.  K  in  the  same  latitude, 
rhere  are  several  other  examples  df  the  same 
fact  in  the  months  of  June,  April,  and  Febru- 
iry,  for  vessels  crossing  the  line  between  the 
meridians  of  144"*  and  155**  W.  Eerhallet,  in 
[lis  admiraUe  memoir,  gives  a  table  showing 
looording  to  the  month  the  limit  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  the  breadth  of  the  zone  of  the  va- 
riable winds  of  the  equator,  compiled  from  the 
voyages  of  all  the  most  celebrated  navigators, 
from  Oook  to  ntzroy  and  Wilkes.  When  the 
lun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  K  E. 
trade  winds  vary  from  E.  to  £.  N.  E.,  and  are 
frequently  squally,  with  rain ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  trade  winds  take  a  more  northerly  direction, 
varying  from  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E. ;  these  winds 
ire  less  steady  than  the  8.  E.  trade  winds,  and 
ire  more  subject  to  calms  and  squalls.  The 
periodical  winds  peculiar  to  the  equatorial  zone 
tiave  been  called  by  Erusenstem,  Bomme,  and 
:>thers,  monsoons;  but  they  do  not,  in  fact, 
like  the  monsoons  of  the  uidian  ocean,  blow 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  neither 
ire  they  equally  regular  in  thdr  recurrence. 
W.  and  8.  W.  monsoons  are  met  with  in  all 
the  archipelagos  of  the  8outh  Pacific  ocean, 
from  those  of  Nukahiva  and  Pomotou  to  the 
Solomon  islands  and  New  Guinea.  In  precisely 
this  same  region,  between  the  montlu  of  No- 
rember  and  April,  hurricanes  are  experienced, 
specially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Hebrides 
smd  New  Oaledonia.  But  the  hurricanes  of  the 
Padflc  ocean  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 


those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans ;  they 
occur  more  frequently  near  the  islands  than  hi 
the  open  sea :  and  intervals  of  several  years 
often  pass  witnout  their  beins  felt.  These  hur- 
ricanes, like  those  of  the  Indian  ocean,  are  re- 
volving storms,  obeying  a  general  motion  of 
translation  in  a  parabolic  curve,  of  which  the 
summit  is  tangent  to  the  meridiaji  in  about  lat. 
26®,  and  of  which  the  branches  open  toward 
the  east.  North  of  the  equator,  in  this  zone, 
the  Ladrone  islands  are  sometimes  ravaged  by 
hurricanes ;  and  Oapt  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Ja- 
pan, in  1882  encountered  one  of  these  storms 
in  lat  18"^  N.,  and  as  far  E.  as  the  meridian  of 
the  8andwich  islands.  Our  other  two  divisions 
of  this  ocean,  the  North  and  douth,  compre- 
hend the  temperate  zones  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  of  both 
of  them,  that  the  winds  blow  from  all  direc- 
tions in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  west- 
erly are  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  with 
more  or  less  violence,  and  verging  toward  the 
pole  in  the  winter,  and  the  equator  in  the  sum- 
mer, of  their  respective  climates.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gape  Horn  the  W.  winds  prevdl  dur- 
ing tiie  greater  part  of  the  year;  the  same  is 
true  also  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Terra 
del  Fuego.  In  the  bay  of  Panama  the  winds 
vary  frt>m  E.  to  N.,  frt>m  8eptember  to  March ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  blow  from  8. 
to  8.  8.  W.  From  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay 
of  Panama  to  lat.  80®  N.,  that  is,  along  the 
coasts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Lower 
Califomia,  we  meet  again  with  periodical  winds^ 
to  which  the  name  of  monsoons  has  been  given, 
and  which  are  disturbed  by  tornadoes,  sud- 
den gusts,  or  violent  winds,  known  under  the 
names  of  vendauile9y  tapayagtuUy  pa/pagayo9^ 
UhuanUpee^  and  eordona90$.  In  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  between  the  parallels 
of  18®  and  15®,  prolonged  calms  take  place, 
which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  gulf 
of  Guinea ;  they  have  been  known  to  last  80 
days,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  degree  from 
the  coast.  From  8an  Francisco  to  Vancouver's 
island,  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-westerly, 
particularly  in  the  months  of  June,  8eptember, 
and  October.  At  New  Archangel,  situated  in 
lat  57®  8'  N.,  it  is  E.  winds,  according  to  Eru- 
senstem and  Hagemeister,  that  bring  the  rain 
and  snow  of  winter.  Leaidng  the  N.  W.  coast 
of  America,  and  entering  the  water  space 
bounded  E.  by  this  coast,  W.  by  Eamtchatka, 
N.  by  Behring's  straits,  and  8.  by  the  Aleutian 
archipelago,  we  find,  according  to  LUtke,  that 
the  winds  are  very  variable,  those  from  the  8. 
and  8.  W.  predominating.  On  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Bussian  peninsula  the  W.  winds 
prevail  during  the  winter,  and  the  E.  during 
the  summer.  Oook,  who  remained  in  this  vi- 
cinity from  May  to  November,  confirms  this 
statement.  The  sea  of  Okhotsk  possesses,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  E.  winos  are  almost  constant  in  this  sea, 
the  occurrence  of  W.  winds  being  rare.  Two 
regular  monsoona  of  unequal  duration  divide 
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the  year  on  ^e  coast  of  Tartary,  in  the  islands 
of  Japan,  and  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ohina.  In 
the  belt  occupied  bV  these  monsoons  the  rainy 
season  is  the  period  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  for 
all  the  coasts  naving  a  westward  exposure,  and 
of  the  K  E.  monsoon  for  those  looking  £.,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  for  the  dry  seasons. 
Bat  the  most  characteristic  meteorological  fea- 
ture of  this  region  is  that  frightfnl  rotatory 
tempest,  the  typhoon,  which  may  occur  at  all 
seasons,  and  is  felt  as  far  E.  as  the  Ticinitv  of 
the  Ladrone  islands.  These  hurricanes,  which 
carry  terror  to  the  seaman,  are  usually  an- 
nounced by  several  indications,  the  most  cer- 
tain of  which  is  the  falling  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer.    The  monsoons  in  the  Philip- 

Eino  islands  are  subject  to  nearly  ^e  same 
iws  as  those  of  the  China  sea,  changing,  how- 
ever, with  less  regularity.  Around  the  island 
of  Luzon  are  experienced,  between  July  and 
September,  storms  peculiar  to  this  climate, 
called  te9nnestade$  by  the  Spaniards,  and  ro- 
ffuios  by  the  Indians,  the  precursory  signs  of 
which  are  given  by  Legentu.  On  the  E.  coast 
Of  Australia,  S.  of  the  tropic,  and  Tasmania, 
the  N.  W.  winds  reim  between  the  months  of 
October  and  ApriLout  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  S.  E.  winds  are  very  freauent. 
Finally,  the  seaman  is  not  exempt  from  the  so 
called  white  squalls,  which  give  no  warning  of 
their  approach.  Th^  are  most  common  be- 
tween the  tropics.  Near  the  land,  and  partic- 
ularly close  to  mountainous  and  elevated  re- 
gions, they  resemble  whirlwinds,  and  electricity 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  their  origi- 
nation, as  it  does  in  that  of  the  "^ater  spouts 
frequently  encountered  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
among  the  archipelagos,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
China  and  Japan. — Cubbents.  Capt.  Duperrey, 
in  his  chart  of  the  motions  of  the  waters  in  the. 
great  southern  ocean,  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  collation  of  the  scattered  observMions 
of  navigators  on  the  currents  of  the  Pacific. 
Berghaus  extended  and  generalized  this  work, 
which  Johnston  has  brought  as  near  to  comple- 
tion as  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  ad- 
mits. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  origin 
and  causes  of  these  currents — ^the  effects  of 
chan^  in  specific  gravity  and  temperature,  of 
the  diurnal  motion  dT  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and 
positions  of  the  oontinents^-conceming  which 
philosophers  are  still  divided,  we  will  proceed 
to  ^ve  a  brief  description  of  the  circulation 
which  keeps  in  motion  the  waters  of  this  vast 
domain  of  the  sea,  endeavorinff  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  so 'simple  that  the  reader  will  find  no 
difilculty  in  tracing  the  directions  upon  a  com- 
mon atlas  or  globe.  Dividing  the  ocean,  for 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  into  two  parts 
by  the  equator,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
currents  of  the  South  Pacific  Near  the  south- 
em  point  of  Tasmania,  a  current  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  combined  influences  of  the  warm 
current  of  the  E.  coast  and  the  cold  current  of 
the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  and  from  this  point 
traverses  the  Pacific  ocean,  widening  as  it  pro- 


ceeds, until  it  ap]nroaehestiieW.cQiitof  Ab» 
ica,  in  the  meridian  of  98"*  W.,  where  it  iMm 
itself  into  two  principal  branches.  TlieiMitb- 
em  branch  continues  its  easterly  ooone,  bdiB* 
ing  to  the  north,  till  it  reaches  the  neridiaoC 
78^,  where,  turning  suddenly  to  the  north,  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  current  of  Mentor,  w^ 
it  retains  until  it  is  lost  in  the  eqnatorial(». 
rent.  The  other,  or  southern  brandi,  tiie  ia^ 
est  in  extent  and  the  lowest  b  t^npentBc^ 
undergoes  a  further  subdivision,  one  part  m* 
nhig  along  the  W.  coast  of  America  to  tin 
north,  where  it  is  known  as  the  cold  tsanA 
of  the  coast  of  Peru,  or  Hnmbddt^s  eorrest; 
the  other  part,  turning  toward  the  m^  oi 
washing  that  portion  of  the  AmeiiesQ  eoMt, 
forms  the  cold  current  of  Cape  Horn,  and  dgi^ 
ling  that  cape,  penetsvtes  into  the  Afiastk 
The  temperature  of  the  great  erou  comntof 
tiie  South  Pacific  varies  with  the  latitodc;  k 
lat.  60"^  S.  its  temperatnre  falls  as  low  is  tS* 
F.,  and  even  in  lat  85*"  it  has  not  risen  akeie 
twice  this  value,  that  is,  06^.  The  tempentm 
of  the  current  of  Mentor  rises  as  h%k  wTT, 
while  the  colder  current  of  Humboldt  has  o^ 
obtdned  the  temperatnre  of  66°  as  £tf  X.ii 
the  parallel  of  lima.  Very  near  the  coi^  d 
Chih  and  Peru,  and  fdUowteg  the  nuioiiei 
oi  the  land,  there  is  found  a  soutberi^  eorreat, 
which  is-  in  fact  the  connter  current  of  Eib> 
boldt ;  it  runs  with  a  velocity  varying  fron  t 
to  12  m.  a  day.  We  shall  give  Uie  TdoetMi 
of  the  principal  eurrenta  colleetivelvin  ataUei 
The  Pacific  ocean,  like  the  Atlantic,  k  tnmtd 
throughout  its  whole  breadtib  by  an  equtonl 
current,  which  in  the  southern  ocean  n  tmd 
to  the  westward  from  the  coast  of  Pern  bf  Ai 
projection  of  the  continent  in  the  vidm^tf 
Ci^  Blanco.  In  order  to  develqi  tiie  leiB^ 
features  of  this  current  satisfactcnily,  wt  vi 
separate  it  into  two  branches— a  lepinkiai 
which. nature  has  already  made  by  li»  np^ 
torial  counter  current.  ThesouthoneqMhnl 
current  makes  itself  first  fcdt  about  the  wriSm 
of  88""  W.  Its  limits  are,  on  one  ndci  N.  of  ti» 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  on  the  otlier  &  tf 
Pitcaim's  island,  and  these  limits  are  preevnl 
till  it  reaches  the  archipdago  of  Toogk  Is 
the  neighborhood  of  this  wrdiipdago  the  Uft* 
erto  united  waters  l»raneh  off  m  sennl  firM- 
tions.  One  stream,  to  which  the  bsbn  d 
Bossel^s  current  has  been  given,  purraM  iti  V* 
course  steadily  through  the  labyrmtk  of  iiia^ 
until  it  reaches  New  Guinea  and  Tones  itnitr 
retaining  its  high  temperatnre  of  78°.  Ana^ 
branch  descends  along  the  £.  coast  efAoitEdi 
as  far  as  Tasmania;  it  is  known  as tbe  v«a 
current  of  the  £.  coast  of  Australia,  is  md 
the  sources  of  the  cross  current  of  the  ftdac 
ocean,  and  brings  us  back,  the  reader  ^'^J^ 
serve,  to  the  point  from  whidi  we  >t*^ 
The  high  temperature  of  this  current,  vm 
near  the  land  exceeds  68"*  F.,  in  the  latitsdiflt 
Port  Jackson,  constitutes  a  very  importai 
feature  of  the  climate  of  New  Booth  Wiki» 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  stream  aid  m 
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flootiieni  Atlantic  statea.— -the  northern  equa- 
torial current  b^^  to  be  felt  aboot  the  me* 
ridian  of  128''  W.,  and  on  the  parallel  of  24"* 
N^  a  limit  which  it  malntaln»  even  up  to 
the  island  of  Loo  Choo,  in  the  meridian  of  127^ 
£^  notwithstandingthat  it  makes  a  deep  bend 
to  the  southward,  W.  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 
The  temperatare  of  this  current  varies  from 
74**  on  its  northern  limit  to  W*  on  its  southern ; 
the  mean  temperature  maj  be  set  down  at  81"*. 
This  equatorial  current  of  the  north  is  separated 
fit>m  that  of  the  south,  particuhirly  between 
the  meridians  of  US'"  and  150^  W.,  bj  an  equa- 
torial counter  current  running  to  the  east,  and 
contained  between  the  parallels  of  6"*  and  10"* 
N.    The  counter  current  is  sometimes  found 
farther  £.  than  laid  down  bj  Johnston.    The 
Bonite,  in  1886,  encountered  it  in  long.  100^ 
W.,  and  M.  Darondeau  has  assigned  to  it  a 
maximum  relocitj  of  84  m.  in  24  hours.    The 
facts  with  regard  to  this  counter  current  are 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  ascertained ;  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned  it  b j  differ- 
ent navigators,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  it  might  be  to  seamen. 
Another  easterly  current  has  been  discovered 
W.  of  the  Sandwich  isUnds.  and  in  their  lati- 
tude, which  Johnston  has  called  the  **  entangle- 
ment of  the  easterlv  current^    Its  existence 
18  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Freycinet^  Beechey,  and  LUtke.    Still 
another  curioua  perturbation  of  the  equatorial 
enrrent  occurs  in  that  immense  series  of  creta- 
ceous groups  known  by  the  ^neral  name  of 
the  Caroline  islands ;  it  is  distmguished  as  the 
monsoon  current,  because  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  alternate  trade  winds  and  monsoons  of 
the  Ohioa  sea,  from  which  it  derives  a  cor- 
responding chaose  of  direction.     We  have 
already  spoken  <»  two  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
great  equatorial  current,  the  Rossel  a^d  the 
warm  enrrent  of  Australia;  we  are  now  to 
apeak  of  a  third,  the  current  of  the  £.  coast 
of  Jqwn.    The  French  call  it  after  H.  de  Tes- 
aan,  who  during  the  voyage  of  the  Venus  com- 
jdeted  the  observations  upon  temperature  com- 
menced by  Krusenstem.    The  Japanese  give  it 
the  name  of  kunhdioo^  or  black  stream,  derived 
from  the  dark  color  of  its  waters.    lieut  Silas 
Bent,  U.  S.  N.,  read  a  paper  on  this  stream  before 
the  American  geographical  and  statistical  socie- 
ty, in  Jan.  1856.    He  calls  it  a  **  river  in  the 
ocean,  flowing  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  in  every 
essential  point  with  the  Gulf  stream  of  the  At- 
laotic^    After  traversing  the  eastern  shores 
of  Uie  empire  of  Japan,  it  separates  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  contmuing  its  north- 
easterly course  toward  Behring^s  straits,  forms 
the  enrrent  of  Eamtchatka ;  the  other,  directed 
toward  the  east^  preserves  its  ori^nal  name 
until  it  finally  disappears  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  in  about  the 
meridian  of  146°  W.    Near  the  tropic,  where 
it  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  northern 
equatorial  enrrent,  it  has  a  temperature  of  77* 


or  78%  but  hi  lat  48''  or  44''  it  sinks  doi^  to 
b6^  or  66^,  Its  northern  limit  is  marked,  how- 
ever, by  a  slight  ML  of  temperature,  which  is 
afterward  maintained  as  w  as  the  Russian 
peninsula.  Thus  5t  appears  that  the  waters 
which  wash  the  Asiatic  shores  in  this  vicinity 
are  comparatively  warm ;  and  this  statement 
receives  fdrther  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
the  sea  never  freezes  in  this  region,  notwith- 
stfl^ding  the  intense  cold.  This  warmth  is 
due  to  the  current  of  Eamtchatka,  which  we 
have  just  seen  is  a  branch  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent. M.  de  Tessan  found  a  temperature  of 
62'*  as  high  as  Petropavlovsk ;  and  Oi^t 
Wilkes  obtained  50""  and  5V  m  lat.  60%  and 
even  in  Behring's  straits,  into  which  the  waters 
of  this  current  may  be  said  to  overfiow.  There 
is  also  a  current  descending  in  a  S.  and  W.  di- 
rection from  Behring^s  straits,  which  spreads 
over  tlie  Aleutian  iSands,  and  runs  through 
their  channels  and  narrow  struts  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  North 
Padficocean,  b^een  lat  25''  and  40°  and  long. 
IZZ^  and  ISS"",  occurs  a  singular  phenomenon, 
to  which  Johnston  has  given  the  name  of  Fleu- 
rieu*B  whirlpool,  because  that  hydroffrapher 
first  pointed  it  out  in  his  narrative  of  the  voy- 
age of  Marchand.  It  has  an  E.  and  W.  direc- 
tiofci,  and  turns  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the 
irregular  circle  which  it  describes  being  nearly 
of  a  radius  of  240  m.  Its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  conflict  between  the  waters  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Japan  current,  and  those 
on  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  equatorial 
stream.  Along  Uie  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  S. 
of  Sitka,  w6  meet  with  a  cold  current  runninff 
S.,  and  following  the  inflections  of  the  land, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  800  m.  Onthecoastof 
Lower  Galifomia  the  W.  direction  begins  to  be 
verymarked;  and  at  Ci4>e  San  Lucas  its  course 
is  W.  S.  W.,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  the  great 
equatorial  current  of  the  North  Pacific.  The 
temperature  at  Monterey  is  as  low  as  66%  but 
at  Cape  San  Lucas  it  has  reached  78**.  This 
brings  us  back  nearly  to  our  starting  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  order  to  com- 
plete our  general  study  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
we  must  mention  the  periodical  current  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Mexico,  which,  occasioned  by  the 
monsoons  of  this  coast,  resembles  them  in  its 
alternations.  It  extends  from  Gape  Oorrientea 
to  the  Oocos  islands,  preserving  a  nearly  uni- 
form breadth  of  850  m.  It  was  first  noticed 
by  Humboldt,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Ba^  Hall  and  Beechey.  The  following  table, 
tiJcen  from  Eerhallet,  exhibits  the  mean  velo- 
city of  tiie  currents  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  24 
hours: 

BovTK  Pxamo  Oosav. 

BonUwrn  •qufttocisl  enrrent 24  mUeiL 

Croesenrrenk 90     ** 

OnrrentofCftpeHorn 18     *^ 

Hnmboldt*t  enrrent 15    ** 

Cnrrant  of  Mentor 16    •• 

Genenl  enrrent  of  Anitmll* IS    ^ 

Periodical  enrrenUofAnrtnai*!  J  JjgjJuii?^''^ 
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KoBTB  Paohio  OoBijr. 

NorOi^ni  e<|natorfal  cnirent SOmilea. 

Eqnatorfal  eoanter  earrent 19  ** 

lIoDsooncarrentoftheOftrolinet 8  ** 

Japan  caiT«nt 81  ** 

CiiTTeiit  of  N.  W.  coast  of  America 16  ** 

Current  of  Kamtchatka 8  ** 

Behring't  oorrent 14  ** 

—An/  one  who  has  followed  ns  in  onr  descrip- 
tion of  the  winds  and  currents,  will  readil7 
understand  how  essential  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  them  is,  how  much  a  voyage  maj  he 
protracted  or  endangered  through  ignorance  of 
them,  and  how  frequently,  hj  turning  them  to 
the  hest  account,  the  navigator  majr  exemplify 
in  his  own  case  the  common  saying,  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the  shortest 
way  home.  In  general  the  navigation  of  the 
Pacific  on  its  principal  routes  of  commerce  and 
transit  has  heen  rendered  safe,  convenient,  and 
expeditious,  hy  the  zeal  and  ahility  of  that  long 
line  of  illustrious  navigators  who  have  identi- 
fied their  names  with  the  physical  history  of 
this  part  of  the  glohe.  We  annex  a  list  of  the 
most  distinguished  explorers  and  discoverers 
in  this  region:  Fr^zier,  1713;  Anson,  1740- 
'44;  BougainviUe,  1768;  Oook,1768-'79;  Bur- 
ville,  1769;  Marion,  1772;  La  P^rouse,  1786; 
Hears,  1788;  Marchand,  1791;  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  1798;  Butler,  1794;  Carteret,  Hunter, 
Vancouver,  1790-'95;  Broughton,  1795;  Ho- 
gan,  1796;  Feam,  1798;  Baudin,  1800;  Kru- 
senstem,  1804;  Gblownin,  1811;  Kotzehue, 
1813;  Freycinet,  1817;  Duperrey,  1822;  Bou- 
^ville,  1824;  Ltltke,  1825;  Beechey,  1825; 
Dumont  d'Urville,  1826 ;  Downs  and  Reynolds, 
1831 ;  Vaillant,  1886;  Du  Petit-Thouars,  1887; 
Dumont  d'Urville,  1887;  Wilkes,  1888-'42.— 
See  Romme,  Tableau  de$  venUy  de$  marU9  et  de$ 
eouranU  qui  ont  ite  ohservU  $ur  UmU$  U$  men 
du  globe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1817) ;  Krusen- 
stem,   Beeueil  de  nUmoires  hyd/rographique$ 

rr  eervir  d*analyee  et  d^explication  a  Vatlae 
Voeian  Paeifique  (St  Petersburg,  1824); 
Berghaus,  PhytihalUcher  Atlae  (2  vols.,  Gotha, 
1849-^52) ;  Eerhallet,  CormdSrati&ne  ghUraUe 
9wr  Voekm  Paeifique  (Paris.  1856) ;  ^exander 
Keith  Johnston,  "Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena'*  (new  and  enlarged  edition,  1856) ; 
Fltzroy,  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyagies 
of  His  Mijesty's  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
1826,  1836  "  (London.  1839). 

PAOIFIO  RAHJlOAD,  a  prqjected  road  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  was  first  brought  into  public  notice 
by  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  who  fit)m  1846  to  1850 
agitated  the  scheme  in  addresses  to  state  legis- 
latures and  to  popular  meetings.  He  prop<^ed 
to  construct  the  road  by  the  Mde  of  the  public 
lands  along  its  line,  and  he  asked  from  con- 
gress a  free  grant  of  alternate  sections  for  a  width 
of  30  miles  on  each  side  to  be  given  to  him- 
self and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  the  purpose. 
His  design  was  to  commence  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  cross  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains at  the  South  pass,  and  fix  the  principal 
Pacific  terminus  on  Vancouver's  souna,  with  a 
branch  from  some  convenient  point  west  of  the 


monntuns  to  San  Prandsoo.  One  of  the  graft 
oljects  which  Mr.  Whitney  proposed  to  tooooh 
push  by  the  enterprise  was  to  render  Amcriet 
the  route  of  Asiatic  commerce.  Hie  BcfttleBoi 
of  Galifomia,  however,  fumiflhed  i  oeir  rem 
for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  the  sdieiiie  wa 
taken  up  by  the  government.  Mr.  Batton  of 
Missouri  for  a  long  period  advocated  it  xeil- 
ously  in  the  senate  and  befwe  the  peopk 
The  explorations  of  Capt.  Fremont,  bj  tim- 
ing light  upon  the  physical  gwgnphj  of  tUi 
great  and  nearly  unexplored  region,  adnseed 
the  project.  Finally,  in  March,  1868,  confrMi 
made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  debqr 
the  expenses  of  the  necessary  wamsjt,  mi 
in  that  year  six  parties  were  orgamzed  lai 
sent  out  bv  the  war  deparUneni  Thtftpff- 
ties  were  fitted  out  in  the  most  complete  oub- 
ner,  with  a  view  to  collect  all  posaUe  iiicf- 
mation  relative  to  the  great  physical  cbmter- 
istics  of  the  region  traversed,  indndiif  iti 
topography,  its  dfevation  above  the  sea,  ill  di- 
mate,  its  geology,  its  botany  and  its  naterd 
history,  as  well  as  all  details  bearing  upon  ^ 
actual  construction  of  the  road.  Exo^)tiiif^ 
more  northern,  the  explorations  were  aDiB 
charge  of  officers  of  the  corps  of  Ujtpofa^tid 
engineers,  U.  S.  A.  The  first  expeditioi  yh 
led  by  Gov.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  formeritf  of  thi 
army,  on  the  line  of  the  47th  and  49tli  panDdi 
of  K.  latitude.  It  oon^sted  of  four  s^mto 
pafties.  One,  under  Gov.  Stevens's  pewad 
supervision,  penetrated  from  St  Fail  y<^ 
ward  toward  the  mouth  of  White  Eartli  rirer; 
thence  by  t^e  prairies  lying  al(»ig  the  IGf- 
souri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains;  and  tliei 
among  the  passes  of  that  region.  Anotlier,  n-' 
der  Capt  if  cOlellan,  U.  S.  A,  begaa  at  Fat 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  explored  to  Ae 
north-eastward,  examining  the  passei  ofdte 
Cascade  range,  and  then  eastward  to  joii  Got. 
Stevens.  Another  party,  under  Dent  DooAcj 
U.  S.  A.,  examinea  the  Missouri  from  iti  wm 
to  the  Yellowstone,  where  a  junction  watMJi 
with  that  under  Gov.  Stevens.  Tie  foot! 
party,  under  Lieut.  Saxton,  U.  8.  A^  ttai^ 
ed  a  reconnoissance  from  Fort  WaDa-ViBit© 
the  Bitter  Root  vaDey,  The  second  »• 
dition  was  on  the  line  of  the  88tb  and  » 
parallels,  and  was  commanded  ^  Caft  w 
nison,U.S.A  It  started  from  Weetport>ltoj 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Kanii*  ■■ 
Arkansas  rivers  to  the  Rocky  monntaini  i> 
ter  carefully  exploring  the  savage  r^«f- 
tween  the  Sangre  del  Cristo  pass  and  Sw 
lake,  a  portion  of  the  party,  indnding  Oat 
Gunnison,  was  massacred  by  Indians.  W 
command  devolved  upon lieut  BeAwitb,wbo 
proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City,  whw  b«  w«2l 
mstructions  to  extend  the  exploration  ww- 
ward  upon  the  line  of  the  4l8t  psraDd.  W 
he  did  in  the  following  spring,  cro«fflg  t» 
Sierra  Nevada  near  Fort  Reading,  and  th«« 
following  the  valley  of  the  Sacramentoto »■ 
Francisco,  The  8d  expedition,  cwnmanW^ 
Capt.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A,  was  on  the  line  «r  tt» 
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6t)i  parallel.  It  started  from  Fort  Smith,  and 
tx>k  the  route  bj  the  yallej  of  the  Oaaadian 
Lver  and  Anton  Ohko  to  Albnqnerqne.  Thenoe 
t  proceeded  westward  by  Zofii,  the  yalley  of  the 
Colorado  Chiqnito,  the  yalley  oi  Bill  William's 
ork,  the  Tallejr  of  the  Mohave,  and  the  C%{on 
»ass,  to  San  Pedro  on  the  Pacific.  The  4th  ex- 
pedition, nnder  lient  Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
Itted  ont  at  San  Francisoo,  and  passing  np  the 
km  Joaquin  and  Tnlare  vallej  explorea  the 
egion  about  Walker's,  the  Tc^n,  and  other 
masses,  and  portions  of  the  Mohave  and  Colo- 
^o  rivers.  The  6th  expedition  was  over  the 
restem  half  of  the  line  of  the  82d  parallel,  and 
raa  commanded  hy  lient.  Parke,  U.  S.  A., 
rho  was  detached  from  Lieut  Williamson's 
Mur^  for  Ae  purpose.  It  proceeded  bj  waj 
>f  Warner's  randi  to  Fort  Tnma,  and  np 
he  Gila  to  the  Pimo  and  Maricopa  villages, 
hence  hj  way  of  Tucson  and  Dofia  Afia  to  £1 
Paao.  llie  6th  expedition  was  on  the  eastern 
lalf  of  the  line  of  the  S2d  parallel,  and  was 
commanded  by  Oapt  Pope,  U.  S.  A.  It  started 
from  SI  Paso,  and  proceeded  in  almost  a  straight 
ine  eastward  to  Preston  on  Red  river,  passmg 
through  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  croenng  the 
Peoos  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  creek,  and  trav- 
arsing  the  Llano  Estacado  for  a  distance  of  125 
mUes. — ^In  1864  congress  made  two  more  appro- 
priations of  $40,000  and  $160,000  respectively 
for  deficiencies  and  for  continuing  the  work. 


Three  additional  parties  were  organized.  The 
first,  under  Lieut,  rarke,  U.  S.  A.,  examined  cer- 
tain new  lines  near  the  82d  parallel  suggested 
by  his  former  exploration,  and  surveyed  a  new 
connection  witii  San  Frandsco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Salinas  river.  The  second, 
under  Lieuts.  Williamson  and  Abbot,  U.  S.  A., 
explored  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Oasoade 
mountains  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Columbia  river,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  connecting  any  northern 
road  with  the  former  city.  The  third,  under 
Cant.  Pope,  made  some  experiments  in  Artesian 
well  bonng  on  the  Llano  Estacado,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing by  this  means  a  supply  of  water  for  a  rail- 
road or  other  purposes*  The  reports  of  these 
surveys  have  been  presented  in  18  vols.  4to.,  and 
printed  by  congress,  with  handsome  illustra- 
tions and  elaborate  maps  and  profiles.  For 
exact  information  relative  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  West,  they  will  long  re- 
main the  standard  authoiity.  The  detenndna- 
tion  of  the  relative  practicability  of  the  several 
routes  for  a  railroad  was  intrusted  by  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretaiy  of  war,  to  Gapt. 
Humphreys,  U.  S.  A.,  who  made  an  elaborate 
report  contained  partly  in  vol.  i.  and  partly  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  series.  His  final  conclusions  are 
presented  in  the  following  abridged  table  from 
vol.  vii. : 
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Bills  to  authorize  the  oonstmction  of  a  road 
upon  several  (Mf  tliese  routes  have  at  different 
times  been  before  congress,  the  last  of  which 
proposed  three  roads,  one  from  Lake  Superior 


to  Puget^s  soundi  the  second  from  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  through  Utah  to 
San  Francisco,  and  the  third  from  the  western 
border  of  Texas,  also  to  San  Francisco. 
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PACINI,  GioTAinn,  an  Italiaii  oomposer, 
born  in  Syraonse  in  1796.  He  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Borne  to  be  educated  as  a  chapel* 
master,  whence  he  is  known  in  Italy  as  Pacini 
dl  Boma.  His  tastes  led  him  to  cnltirate  secu- 
lar music,  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  produced  a 
comic  opera  entitled  Annetta  e  LucindOy  which 
proTcd  successfuL  From  that  period  until  1880 
ne  was  a  prolific  composer  of  pieces  for  the 
stage,  which  in  style  resemble  the  productions 
of  Rossini  In  1881  his  c^era  Giowinna  d^Areo 
failed  in  Milan,  although  sung  by  Rubini,  Tam- 
burini,  and  Mme.  Lalande ;  and  the  composer, 
disgusted  with  his  ill  success,  ceased  thence- 
forth to  write  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  best 
known  operas  is  So^o, 

PAOTOLUS  (now  8ardba€),  a  small  river  of 
Lydia  which  had  its  source  in  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Tmolus,  and,  after  a  northerly  coursepast 
Sardis,  united  with  the  river  Hermus.  Wnen 
lOdas  besought  Bacchus  to  take  back  from  him 
the  fatal  gift  of  turning  all  that  he  touched  to 
gold,  die  god  ^Urected  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pac- 
tolus,  whose  sands  thereupon  were  converted 
into  the  precious  metaL  (See  Midas.)  The 
river  was  long  funous  for  its  gold  washings, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era  the 
*^  goldensandS^'  were  not  worth  collecting. 

PAODVIUS,  Mabous,  a  Roman  dramatic 
poet,  born  in  Brundusinm  about  219  B.  0.,  died 
there  in  130  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  and  was  a  friend  of  L»lius 
and  Accius.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  consid- 
erable success  to  painting,  and  executed  some 
works  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum 
Boarium.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  styling 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ladn  tragic 
poets;  and  though  most  of  his  subjects  were 
borrowed  from  me  Greek  dramatists,  his  plays 
were  not  mere  translations  like  those  of  his . 
predecessors,  and  his  style  was  elevated  and 
forcible.  He  composed  several  tragedies  found- 
ed on  Boman  history,  in  one  of  which,  entitled 
PauZtM,  the  hero  was  Lucius  ^milius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  play  called  Ore$te$, 
Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are  now  extant. 
They  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephens  (Paris, 
1564),  and  have  since  been  printed  by  Bothe 
in  his  "  Fragments  of  the  Latin  Scenic  Poets*^ 
(Leipsio,  1884),  and  in  several  editions  of  ^e 
Corpui  Poetarum  LcUinorum, 

PADANG.    See  Sumatra. 

PADEBBORN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital 
of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  government 
of  Minden,  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  river 
Pader  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the 
Rhine,  41  m.  S.  from^nden;  pop.  10,768.  It 
has  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy  streets,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  of  the  liUi  century,  a 
seminary  with  faculties  of  theology  and  philos- 
ophy, a  Oatholic  ffymnasium,  a  normal  school, 
4  convents,  and  blind,  lying-in,  and  orphan 
asylums.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Westphalian  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  society,  has  manufac- 


tures of  brandy  and  several  other  ntiflleikni 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agriciikini 
produce.  Paderbom  was  foonded  by  Chub- 
magne,  who  assembled  here  aeTsral  dkti  d 
Saxony,  and  made  the  town  a  bulu^irk,  wlkli 
was  subsequently  erected  into  a  priDoipi%  d 
the  empire.  In  the  middle  ages  it  bcloogad 
to  the  Hanseatic  league.  Ceded  to  Proniia 
1808,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdoa  d 
Westphalia  in  1806,  and  restored  to  Vnm^ 
the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

PADILLA,  Juan  Lopbz  ns,  a  SpaDkhpdnt, 
bom  about  1490,  executed  atyillaJar,Anil^ 
1621.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Pe^  Lofici, 
a  nobleman  who  held  the  office  of  MnUit 
mayor  of  Castile.  Gifted  with  talents,  0001^ 
and  high  spirit,  he  was  <me  of  the  foramoit  tt 
complain  of  the  grievances  to  which  tfa«  S^ 
lords  were  subjected  under  the  Flenudioffiaili 
iq[>pointed  by  Charles  Y. ;  and  when  the  oofte 
in  1620  voted  the  monarch  a  ^*  free  gift"  litb- 
out  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  of  thdr  wroi^^ 
he  incited  t£e  people  of  Toledo  to  rii8  ib  b- 
surrection.  Bemig  appointed  their  leader,^ 
seized  the  gates,  forced  the  governor  toionQ- 
der  the  castle,  and  organized  a  |K)pQltf  ftn 
of  government  oompoMd  of  deputM  from  aA 
parish  of  the  dty.  Similar  riaiiigstook  pha 
at  Segovia,  Toro,  Salamanca,  Miircia,udiTh 
la;  and  at  a  meeting  in  the  last  nasMdci^ I 
solemn  league  was  formed  by  the  wwMaaj 
party,  and  the  care  of  their  interests  ooouattii 
to  a  jufUa  de  Uu  eommunidadet  ooofoifA  d 
deputies  fVom  all  the  towns.  The  eiidail 
Adrian  of  Utrecht^  who  held  the  rtgiasfd 
Spain,  ordered  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  ksf  i 
judgeSs,  to  repair  to  Segovia  with  i  hoijd 
troops  and  proceed  against  tiie  insoTgeotno- 
cordmgtolaw;  but  the  inhabitaDtB  ihil  tkir 
gates  against  him,  and  before  he  could  foeeia 
entrance  Padilla,  arriving  with  refinforaeooti 
from  Toledo,  obliged  hmi  to  retire  widi  tbf 
loss  of  his  baggage  and  militaiy  chest,  hi 
short  time  the  rebellion  was  ahnoet  paed 
Padilla  marched  suddenly  to  TordesiIlfl,vtot 
the  queen  mother  Joanna  resided,  m,J^ 
nouncing  the  authority  of  the  regoit,  pltm 
her  at  the  head  of  the  govemm^it  The^ees, 
who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  mental  deyfi- 
ty,'seemed  for  a  brief  interval  to  reconrbff 
reason,  and  her  speedy  rek^MC  into  her  lame 
condition  was  carefully  concealed.  The  jo^ 
now  removed  to  Tordeallas,  and  sent  hm 
to  Yalladolid  to  seize  the  members  cf  the  eon* 
cil  and  bring  away  the  public  ardiiTes,  mH 
and  treasury  books.  The  cardinal  ««*j|J2 
deposed,  and  a  remonstrance  was  ^^^^^ 
to  Charles,  in  which  the  iunta  propoeM* 
thorough  morm  of  the  pontical  coowhAjJ 
of  the  state.  The  nobility,  who  saw  m  w» 
measures  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  (i^ 
order,  were  filled  wiUi  indignation,  ^'^J^ 
an  army  of  20,000  men  was  sooo  «ft*^ 
raised,  succeeded  in  depriving  PwiiDa  a»| 
command  and  conferring  it  upon  ayoong  bmw 
named  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  whose  r 
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led  to  the  oaptnre  of  Torderfllas  hj  the  ro^al- 
bts,  the  seizare  of  the  qaeen'sjpenon,  and  the 
reooTerr  of  the  public  seal.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  now  broke 
through  all  restraint  Giron  retired  to  his 
estate.  The  armj  of  the  people  rapidly  ang- 
mented.  and  PadiJla  again  takins  the  command 
made  himself  master  of  seTcral  small  towns, 
and  advanced  upon  Torrelobaton,  which  he 
earried  bj  storm  after  a  desperate  riege.  The 
frtfts  of  Uiis  viotorr  were  lost  however  br  the 
Irresolution  of  the  jmita,  which  consented  to  a 
short  truce  daring  which  the  undisciplined 
popidar  armj  rapidly  dwindled  awa^,  while 
the  royalists  under  the  conde  de  Usro  had 
time  to  prepare  for  battle.  As  soon  as  the 
truce  expired  Haro  advanced  upon  Torreloba- 
toiLand  PadiUa  retreated.  He  was  overtaken 
at  Yillalar,  April  28, 1621,  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner,  and  on  the  next  day  was  executed 
with  his  two  principal  officers  without  any 
form  of  triaL — Kaeul  Paohsoo.  the  wife  of  the 
preceding,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous famines  of  Spain,  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  her  husband.  When  he  was  in  great 
strait  for  money  after  the  defeat  of  Giron,  she 
proposed  to  seize  the  rich  ornaments  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  to  avdd  the  appear- 
ance of  sacrilege  entered  the  church  with  her 
retinue  dad  in  mourning,  and  falling  on  her 
knees,  beating  her  breast,  and  asking  pardon 
of  the  saints  for  what  she  was  about  to  do  in  a 
good  cause,  stripped  the  shrines  and  altars  of 
all  that  was  valuable.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 

Kpular  party,  invited  the  French,  who  had 
st  invaded  Navarre,  to  advance  into  Oastile, 
and  neglected  no  means  to  keep  alive  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit.  The  French  however  were 
defeated,  the  insurrection  was  gradually  sub- 
dued, and  Toledo  at  last  falling  after  a  long 
iiege,  she  escaped  into  Portugal,  where  she 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life. 

PADILLA,  LoBxnzo  db,  a  Spanish  historian, 
bom  in  Antequera,  Andalusia,  died  in  1540. 
He  was  archdeacon  of  Ronda,  and  one  of  the 
historiographers  of  Charles  V.,  and  left  a  ffen- 
eral  history  of  Spain,  only  a  small  part  of  which 
was  ever  printea.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Oataloffo  00  lo9  mnU4m  de  Etpana  ^ol.,  Toledo, 
1508),  and  a  Lihro  de  la$  antiguedadee  de  Hk- 
mAo,  edited  by  PeUicer  (12mo.,  Valencia, 
1069).  Other  works  by  him  arc  yet  unpublished. 

PADISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
sultan.  It  is  a  renjan  word  derived  flrom  pad^ 
TOotector  or  throne,  and  $hah^  king  or  pnnce. 
Originally  the  Ottoman  Porte  gave  this  title  to 
the  king  of  France  only,  the  other  European 
monarchs  being  called  Iraf;  but  it  is  now  also 
^plied  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

PADUA  (It  Pada9a\jk  province  of  Austrian 
Italy^  bounded  N.  by  Vicenxa  and  Treviso,  E. 
by  Yeniee,  S.  by  Polesina,  S.  W.  by  Verona,  and 
K.  W.  by  Vioenxa;  areiL  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1867,  818,000.  In  the  W.  is  a  volcanic  group 
eallod  the  Euganean  hills,  near  which  are  nu- 


merous mineral  springs.  The  sorflMe  in  other 
parts  is  generally  leveL  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Adiffe,  which  forms  the  S.  boundaryi 
the  Brenta,  ttie  Musone,  and  the  Bacbhiklione. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp, 
flax,  grass,  and  the  grape  are  carefblly  culti- 
vated. Sheep,  poultry,  silk,  and  oU  are  also 
produced.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a 
number  of  irri«iting  and  navigable  canals. — 
Padua  (anc.  ratavium)^  the  capital  of  the 
above  described  province,  is  rituated  on  the 
Bacchiglione,  20  m.  W.  from  Venice,  in  lat. 
45*  24'  N.,  long.  11*  52*  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000. 
It  is  connected  by  railwav  with  Venice,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  canals,  which  give  it  com- 
munication with  the  lagoons  and  other  places. 
The  Italians  sometimes  call  it  Fadata  la  Forte^ 
and  in  ancient  times  it  certainly  deserved  that 
appellation,  but  its  defences  are  now  dilapi- 
dated. The  old  wsH  which  surrounds  it  b 
triangular  in  form,  bastioned,  pierced  by  7  gates, 
and  foced  by  a  dry  ditch  of  no  great  depUi, 
which  can  readily  be  filled  with  water,  it  is 
about  0  m.  in  drouit.  The  dty  is  irregularly 
built,  and  in  its  general  aspect  gloomy  and  un- 
attractive. The  narrow,  unpaved,  and  dirty 
streets  are  Bned  1^  arcades  or  long  rows  of  tfch- 
es,  generally  pointed,  supporting  the  houses, 
and  are  interrupted  here  and  there  by  irregular 
open  spaees,  and  on  the  outskirts  by  wide  j^Smm. 
The  houses  are  old,  I<^,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  buflt,  and  many  of  the  public  edifices  are 
fine  specimens  of  architecture.  The  pdUmeo 
deUa  roffioney  or  town  hall,  built  between  1172 
and  1219,  stands  entirely  upon  open  arches 
surrounded  by  a  loggia,  and  is  covered  bv  a 
vast  roof  unsupported  by  pillars  and  rising 
about  half  as  high  again  as  the  walls.  The 
great  hall  b  240  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  80 
feet  high.  It  b  closely  covered  with  curious 
allegorical  paintings  in  819  compartments,  said 
to  have  b^n  designed  by  Giotto,  but  entirely 
repainted  after  having  been  several  times  dam- 
aged by  fire  and  water.  The  hall  b  abo  deco- 
rated with  two  Egyptian  statues  presented  by 
Belzoni,  a  bust  of  the  traveller  himself^  a  bust 
of  Lncrezia  Dondi,  and  a  bust  with  the  in- 
scripti<m  P.  T.  L.  £.,  which  Paduan  antiqua- 
ries interpret  to  mean  Patavini  Tito  Lmo 
ErexermU^  "Erected  by  the  Paduans  to  Titus 
livy.^  The  dwmo  or  cathedral  b  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  but  it 
was  not  completed  until  1754,  having  been 
two  centuries  building.  It  b  of  brick  and 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  but  has 
some  good  psintinn.  The  baptistery,  a  Lom- 
bard buflding  of  we  12th  centunr.  contains 
many  interesting  frescoes.  The  huAioUca  ea- 
piteiare^  or  cathedral  library,  owes  its  founda- 
non  partly  to  Petrarch,  who  was  a  canon  of 
Padua,  and  whose  portrait  cut  from  the  wall 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  b  now  in  the. 
library  building.  The  bishop^s  palace  and  the 
iMi2(ifS0  del  eapiUmo  are  abo  worthy  of  notice. 
The  central  part  of  the  latter  b  occupied  by  a 
remarkably  fine  dock  tower.    Hie  cnuroh  of 
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Sant^  Antonio  and  the  teuola  ds  SanVAnUmio 
adjoining  it  contain  some  fine  paintings.  The 
ehnroh  of  Sta.  Giostina  is  a  fine  marble  edifice, 
also  rich  in  works  of  art.  In  front  of  it  is  the 
Prato  della  YaUe,  an  oval  sorroonded  by  a 
small  canal  and  decorated  with  about  60  stat- 
ues, 2  of  which  are  by  Oanova.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Arena,  the  rains  of  a  Roman  amphithe- 
atre afterward  converted  into  a  fortress,  is  a 
chapel  bnilt  by  Giotto  and  adcnned  with  some 
of  his  best  paintings.  The  university  of  Padua, 
founded  early  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  famous 
school  of  law  and  medicine,  and  is  still  the 
most  celebrated  seat  of  the  latter  science  in 
Italy.  It  has  also  faculties  <^  theology,  law, 
and  humanities,  and  from  1,600  to  2,000  stu- 
dents. The  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1498, 
and  the  interior  cortile,  by  Palladio,  has  great 
beauty.  Galileo  taught  math^natics  here  for 
20  years,  and  a  stolen  bit  of  his  spine  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum.  It  was  at  this  univer- 
sity, according  to  common  belief,  that  dissec- 
tion of  tiie  human  body  was  first  practised  for 
scientific  purposes.  The  botanic  garden  of 
Padua,  establbhed  in  1648,  is  the  oldest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  city  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts 
and  sciences,  an  efnscopal  seminary,  several  in- 
ferior institutions  of  learning,  and  various  li- 
braries and  museums.  It  manu&ctures  silks, 
ribbons,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  trades 
in  wine,  oil,  cattle,  and  garden  vegetables. 
The  fair  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lasts  during  16 
days  in  June,  is  an  occasion  of  great  bustle  and 
gayety.—- Padua  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Italy,  and  according  to  the  legend,  of 
which  Virgil  makes  mention  in  the  iEneid,  was 
founded  by  Antenor  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  In 
1274  a  skeleton  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus and  grasping  a  sword  was  dug  up  in  Padua, 
and  at  once  pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  Tro- 
jan founder.  The  sword  was  given  to  Alberto 
della  Scala  in  1884,  and  the  sarcophagus  now 
rests  under  a  haldaeehino  in  one  oi  the  streets. 
The  andent  Patavium  was  the  capital  of  the 
Yenetd,  and  became  a  rich  and  powerAil  city. 
Even  after  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  continued  for  some  time  to  be  one  of 
the  first  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally surpassed  by  Aquileia  and  Medioknum. 
DeiBtroyed  by  Attila  m  462  and  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  601,  it  rose  each  time  from  its  ashes, 
and  by  the  10th  century  had  become  once 
more  one  of  the  most  hnportant  places  of 
northern  Italy.  In  1289  it  became  subject  to 
the  great  GhibeUine  leader  Ezzelino  aa  Ro- 
mano, suraamed  fit>m  his  cruelty  the  Ferocious, 
who,  after  60,000  persons  had  perished  through 
his  means,  was  defeated  in  1269  by  a  league  of 
several  cities,  and  died  in  prison.  Padua  was 
now  for  some  years  independent,  but  in  1887 
passed  into  the  hands  of  uie  house  of  Carrara, 
and  in  1406  into  those  of  Venice,  with  which 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  in  1797.  Amon^  the  distin- 
guished natives  of  Padua  are  lavy,  Thrasea 
Peotus,  and  Belzoiii* 


PADUOAH,  the  capital  ofMiecnMtoni, 
Kj,j  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  \aab- 
diately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Teimettee,8IT 
m.  by  the  river  below  Louisville;  p<x>.  in  16^ 
7,000.  It  has  an  active  trade,  reoeiviBgUiie 
quantities  of  j^roduce  by  the  TenneaKe  md 
Cumberland  rivers  and  the  ITew  Orieamiod 
Ohio  railroad.  It  contains  several  mashe- 
tories,  the  county  buildiDgB,  8  ship  jards,  S 
tanneries,  8  steam  saw  miSs,!  baD£fl,udlO 
churches.  , 

P^AN  (Gr.  nauur,  Uoi^My,  orIIaf<wtXteai6- 
ing  to  Homer,  the  physician  of  Olympm;  ifter- 
ward  a  surname  of  iEscnlapiiis  the  god  of  ktl- 
ing,  and  still  later  one  of  the  names  of  Apolk 
In  the  sense  of  *^  deliverer,"  the  word  waidH 
Implied  to  Thanatos  or  DeuBth.  From  Apolkit 
waa  transferred  to  a  triumphal  eangdcocitd 
to  him,  and  generally  sung  before  or  dvaf 
a  battle,  and  after  a  victory.  The  peankfcR 
battle  however  was,  according  to  lomeTrittt. 
a  hymn  to  Mars.  The  piean  was  slwtji aind 
and  Joyous  song,  and  if  chanted  by  way  «f  i^ 

Elication  ezpre»ed  hope  and  coofidem  Ik 
urden  of  the  choral  chants  was  <9  or  m  Omk 
P»ans  were  occasionally  sung  to  other  fjA, 
and  even  to  mortals.  The  lacedttTBflBW 
sang  one  to  Neptune,  the  -Greek  amjodff 
Xenophon  to  Jupiter,  Aratus  to  the  Ibotkm 
Antigonus,  the  l)elphians  to  the  Maeadoek 
Craterus,  and  the  Khodians  to  Ptokn^  L 

PJ£ONY,  the  familiar  name  of  i  wamhed 
species  of  highly  ornamental  garden  ]^u^k- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  raititncmcm,id 
blossoming  through  several  weds  in  the  ^ 
part  of  the  floral  season  of  the  year.  Thevri 
paeony  seems  to  be  derived  from  pesm^ai 
to  have  been  implied  to  the  planta  IjWff^ 
crates  and  Dioscorides  in  honor  of  Bwo  tb 
physician,  who  first  made  use  of  thmisBid- 
icine:  but  Don  thinks  that  it  more  pnlaUf 
was  derived  from  Paeonia,  a  moimtaiBoiii  eon- 
try  of  Macedonia,  where  some  of  the  t^ 
grew.  The  paeonies  are  divided  iato  tn 
groups,  those  which  are  herbaceooafiidto 
whi<m  are  shrubby;  but  the woodj Btew» 
the  latter  are  of  a  herbaceous  diancte^v^B 
very  large  pith.  The  roots  of  the  pcoDb  m 
either  tuWous  or  ramose ;  the  foliage  csob^ 
of  bitemate  or  bipinnate  leaves;  the  ilova 
are  large,  rosy,  crimson,  or  white;  ^^ 
6  leai^,  unequal,  permanent  sepals  ;petai«dj* 
10,  somewhat  orbicular;  stamens nniDewwjw 
polyandrous ;  disk  fleshy :  st^^mas  thi^*^* 
ellate,  surmounting  the  laige,  manj-MwM 
to  6  follicular  carpela;  seeds  large, b]a4<H 
aflixed  by  thickened  crimson  thr^ds  to  tte«^ 
ture.  The  garden  sorto  are  moafljUwee* 
double  and  multiplex  petalled  ^■^^•^J/j 
there  are  many  sinele-flowered  or  J*Tt 
forms  worthy  of  cultivation.  Some  «  "J 
as  well  Ito  of  the  double  sorta,  w^^ta^W 
enumerate. — ^The  first  species  introdocad  iv 
England  was  the  oflacinal  (pMMa  ^^^ 
linn.),  a  native  of  Switcerland  and  d^ 
jMirta  of  Europe;  it  was  known  la cn»«w" 
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as  earlj  as  1548.  This  species  has  large,  sin- 
gle, orimson  flowers,  with  yellow  stamens^ 
stems  about  2  feet  high,  branches  spreading. 
Its  flowers  appear  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of 
Jnne.  In  this  its  primitive  condition  it  is 
deenMd  worth  j  of  caltiyation«  Of  its  nnmer- 
ons  variedes,  the  blush  (P.  <>.,  var.  hlanda)  is 
oonsidered  to  be  not  a  very  desirable  plant  in 
the  garden ;  it  has  the  same  habit  as  its  parent ; 
its  flowers  are  only  middle-sized,  of  a  pale  pur- 
ple, and  appear  about  the  Ist  of  June.  The 
-whitidi  flowered  (P.  o.,  var.  (tHncaru)  is,  on 
the  ot^er  hand,  one  of  the  best,  with  fine,  large, 
doable  flowers  of  a  pale  rosy  color  when  they 
first  expfuid,  but  gradually  changing  to  nearly 
irhite;  it  is  a  free  flowerer  and  .desirable.  The 
flesh-eolored  (P.  0.,  var.  cameieen$)  is  a  very 
aiiowy  double  variety,  with  pale  rosy  flowers 
fiuntly  striped  with  a  deeper  tint;  its  flowers 
appear  later  than  the  others.  Sabine*s  psony 
(P.  e^  var.  Sabini)^  though  a  single  kind,  is 
▼er  J  showy,  with  its  extremely  large,  brilliant 
flowers,  and  bright  yellow  stamens.  The  old 
doable  red  p»ony  (P.  0.,  var.  rubra)  is  one  of 
the  showiest  and  most  desirable,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly become  so  general,  that  seldom  is 
there  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  that  is  with- 
out it;  its  rich  dark  cnmson  and  abundant  pet- 
als seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  better  descriptive 
name  than  rubra  (red),  and  in  some  flower 
catalogues  it  is  dedgnated  as  the  atroruhens^  a 
synonyme  which  may  however  cause  confusion 
imless  known.  A  second  species  is  the  edible 
psDony  (P.  Miflorc^  Pallas),  &  native  of  Siberia, 
and  fbrst  introduced  into  England  in  1784.  It 
has  large  ringle  whitd  flowers,  with  bright 
Tellow  stamens;  it  grows  about  8  feet  high, 
nranohes  much  near  the  top,  has  a  smooth, 
shining  foliage,  and  blossoms  about  the  middle 
of  June.  The  b€«t  varieties  with  single  flowers 
produced  from  it  are  the  Tartarian  (P.  a.,  var. 
Tmtariea)y  a  tall  and  erect  plant,  with  flowers 
in  great  numbers,  often  in  clusters  from  2  to  6 
on  a  brandi,  of  a  pale  pink  or  flesh  color.  An- 
other with  flesh-colored  petals  (P.  a.,  var.  ean- 
tUda)  is  a  like  tardy  blooming  sort.  Of  the 
double  are  several  introduced  from  China  and 
very  desirable  in  every  garden,  comprising  the 
doable  white  (P.  a.,  var.  WhUl^,  whose 
flowers  are  produced  on  tall  erect  stems,  the 
outer  petals  large  and  rounded,  the  inner  nar- 
rower and  more  erect,  of  a  creamy  yellow  at 
base — ^in  perfection  toward  the  end  of  June ; 
the  double  crimson  (P.  a.,  var.  Humei),  equally 
elegant,  with  very  large  double  rose-colored 
blossoms;  the  rose-scented  (P.  a.,  var.  Jra- 
iiran$%  with  erect  stems,  large,  double,  deep 
rose-oolored  flowers,  blossoming  usually  toward 
the  end  of  June,  with  an  odor  when  slightly 
perceived  not  unlike  the  perfume  of  the  hi^er 
khida  of  roses ;  the  P.  a.,  var.  Fotnu  introduced 
from  Ohina  in  1822,  with  splendid  crimson 
flowers,  and  of  the  same  habit  as  the  others; 
and  the  P.  a.,  var.  Beeveni,  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, with  large  pale  rose  flowers,  the  petals 
having  a  velvety  appearance.    The  freedom 


with  which  the  edible  p»<my  in  some  of  its 
varieties  can  be  impregnated,  sometimes  nat- 
urally, at  other  times  by  art,  has  enabled  ama- 
teurs to  raise  still  other  superb  or  beautiful 
varieties,  so  that  they  have  supplanted  the  ear- 
lier kinds,  and  surpassed  them  often  in  contour, 
color,  and  size  of  the  flowers.  In  form  some 
have  flowers  like  the  double  anemone,  and  are 
called  anemone-flowered  on  that  account ;  thus 
the  anemoruBflora  $triata  is  described  with  out- 
er petals  very  large,  rosy  violet,  centre  ones 
small  rose  and  sidmon,  those  in  the  middle 
elevated,  forming  a  compact  tuft  at  the  centre. 
Another  style  is  that  with  full  and  globular 
flowers,  the  stigmas  obliterated,  and  known  as 
the  Humea  alba,  a  remarkable  variety.  The 
Victor  modeste,  a  French  seedling,  has  large, 
fhll  flowers,  whose  outer  petals  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful rosy  violet,  those  of  the  centre  having  eadi  a 
large  salmon-colored  line  running  throu^  them. 
A  ^nerally  admired  species,  of  a  dwarfish 
habit  with  singularly  beautiful  fine-cut  foliage, 
sometimes  called  theparsley-leaved  pssonv,  is 
the  P.  ienuifolia  of  Willdenow,  a  native  of  Si- 
beria ;  its  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  bright  crimson; 
from  this  originated  a  double  variety,  with 
splendid  double  red  flowers.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  single  pflDonies  is  the  P.paradoxi- 
ca  (Andrews),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 
wavy,  glaucous  foliage,  and  flowers  whose  large 
purple  petals  contrast  flnely  with  the  yellow 
stamens ;  the  fringed  pnony  (P.  p.,  var.^mM- 
ata)  4s  a  double  variety  of  it,  ranking  in  beauty 
witJi  the  very  choicest  garden  kinds.  The 
number  of  distinct  species  of  the  herbaceous 
psaonies,  according  to  Persoon,  is  7*  I^e  Oan- 
dolle  enumerates  more  than  twice  as  man^,  but 
probably  several  are  no  more  than  varieties  of 
a  few  prominent  forms. — ^The  tree  p»ony  (P. 
mautan,  Sims)  and  its  varieties  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  plants  of  which  the  flower 
garden  can  boast  The  word  mautan  has  been 
applied  to  this  species  of  psaony  in  Ohina  for 
more  than  1,400  years;  it  also  bears  a  name  in 
that  country  which  signifies  the  *'  king  of  fiow- 
ers,^  alluding  to  the  magnificence  of  the  plant. 
Several  of  its  varieties  command  the  most  ex- 
travagant prices  there.  The  tree  pseony  is 
found  in  Cfhina  and  Japan,  in  a  wild  state  in 
the  north  of  Ohina,  and  on  the  mountains  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Europeans  in  the  gardens  at  Oanton,  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  and  received  at  the  royal  garden 
at  Eew  in  1787.  From  England  it  passed  over 
to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  1808, 
but  when  first  seen  in  American  gardens  is  un- 
known. In  sheltered  situations  the  plant  will 
attain  to  a  height  of  6  to  10  feet  in  a  few  years, 
and  no  shrub  can  be  more  gorgeous,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  leaves  deeply  cut  into  many- 
branched  segments,  and  in  very  magnificent 
flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  which  appear 
early  in  spring.  One  of  the  most  showy  va- 
rieties is  the  poppy-flowered  tree  paoony  (P. 
tn.y  var.  pa^Mteraeea^  Andrews),  which  has  in- 
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deed  been  adopted  br  some  botanists  as  the 
type  of  the  species.  Its  flowers  are  nearly  sin- 
gle, consisting  of  8  or  13  petals,  white,  with  a 
deep  parple  spot  on  the  lower  part  or  base  of 
each;  the  spots  are  rayed  in  lines  abont  an 
hioh  and  a  half  long  from  the  centre,  forming 
a  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  Preceding 
the  cnltlvation  of  this,  however,  was  the  Banks's 
montan  psdony  alluded  to  above,  and  which  is 
the  sort  most  commonly  seen  in  onr  gardens, 
having  very  large,  ftdl,  and  spreading  blossoms, 
measoring  in  expansion  4  to  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  number  of  the  petals  depends  upon 
the  strength  and  health  of  the  plant ;  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers  ti^e  place  in  the 
same  season  and  on  the  same  plant,  the  older 

Elants  producing  the  finest  blooms.  The  color 
I  a  lignt  pink,  becoming  nearly  white  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals;  there  is  also  a  purplish  red 
q>ot  at  their  base.  The  cut-petalled  tree  naso- 
ny  (P.  f».,  var.  Uieera)  is  a  very  beautim  va- 
riety, and  strikingly  aifforent  from  the  others 
in  the  bright,  rosy  red  of  the  petals,  the  inner- 
most of  'vniidi  are  much  cut  and  gained,  curled 
np  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge 
ox  light  carmine,  which  gives  the  whole  flower 
a  peculiarly  rich  and  finished  appearance. 
Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  the  tree  pasony  are 
given  by  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum  Bntan- 
nieumy  and  mention  is  made  of  others  said 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  of  which  render  their 
existence  dubious. — ^The  only  species  a^  yet 
known  native  of  America  is  the  P.  Brotonii 
of  Douglass,  with  an  herbaceous,  striate  stem, 
leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  temate  or  biter* 
nate,  leaflets  pinnatifld,  laciniate ;  lacined  ob- 
long, those  of  the  lower  leaves  obtuse ;  flowers 
small ;  sepals  unequal,  oval ;  petals  of  a  reddish 
purple  color.  It  is  found  near  the  confines  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  subalpine  range  of  Mt 
Hood,  N.  W.  America;  in  Oregon,  and  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Oalifomia.  JDr.  Torrey  con- 
siders the  P.  Cal^omica  of  Nuttall  as  identi- 
cal.— ^The  pceony  is  readily  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots  and  by  seeds;  and  when 
these  are  procured  by  cross  impregnation  of 
choicer  kinds,  the  chance  of  raisinff  novelties 
of  much  value  is  greatly  increased.  Superb 
varieties  have  been  accordingly  raised  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly by  amateurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
la  selecting  the  seeds  for  sowing,  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  capsules  are  the  best  as  most  likely 
to  produce  the  most  fnll-petalled  flowers.  In 
like  manner  the  tree  psaony  has  been  reared 
from  seed  with  encouraging  success.  The 
seedling  plants  come  into  blossom  in  8  to  8 
years,  according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  tree  psoony  is  also  propagated 
from  suckera  which  spring  from  the  root,  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  by  grafting.  September 
is  considered  the  best  time  to  remove  tne  snck- 
ers,  which  should  be  skilAilly  detached  fnnn 
the  main  plant  by  a  sharp  knife,  securing  a 
portion  of  the  roots.    Layering  is  perfonned 


in  the  spring  when  the  buds  begia  to  lYtO, 
fastening  the  outer  shoots  into  the  loil  bji 
wooden  pes  or  hook,  and  sUttiiig  the  knrcr 
side  of  the  layer,  an  operation  wmch  Teqidra 
much  care  on  account  of  the  brittleDen  k  ^ 
wood ;  a  modification  of  this  plan  isl^^^rdfii^ 
or  ringing,  i.  0.,  removing  a  ring  <^  Mvk^ 
below  the  buds  at  the  £oots  intended  te  k 
rooted  in  the  process  of  layering.  Catdofs 
should  be  taken  off  in  August  or  Septeml^ 
with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  ittscbedjiai 
planted  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loon,  leaf  niinli 
and  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  eoTered  wkki 
bell  glass,  kept  shaded  and  protected  in  raeaa 
from  frosts,  and  toward  spring  plunged  ioto  1 
hot-bed  toi  start  the  roots.  Grafting  is  1^ 
resorted  to,  unless  to  increase  aomermur 
riety,  and  the  method  is  that  termed  cron 
grafting.  The  several  sorts  may  be  e^^ 
in  the  opexyair,  covering  the  plants  inwiite 
in  colder  latitudes,  and  where  deep  nofi 
might  break  the  branches,  with  a  perfiontil 
barrel,  cade,  or*box,  a  method  that  seconitbe 
flowering  for  the  n^  season,  which  aoocte 
fails.  In  pot  culture  the  chief  care  is  itoot 
allowing  the  plants  to  start  soddenlj  ioto 
growth  and  push  thm  flower  buds  inuDitunlj. 
U  kept  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhoonor 
conservatory,  the  display  of  blossoms  will  W 
longer  preserved.  The  soil  fitted  far  thv  ii 
mostly  good  loam  with  a  little  leaf  moddjni 
in  the  border  a  good  loamy  soil,  with  ocaml 
prunhigs  of  the  plants,  will  be  found  the  to 
mode  of  cultivation. — ^The  chief  impOTtnw  if 
these  plants  consists  in  the  beaotj  of  U 
fiowers,  which  add  sd  much  to  the  dMW*5 
of  a  garden.  Therootsof  P.  «»i^m« 
P.  cnumaU^  acoordii^  to  Palla8,are  eita  b 
Siberia,  either  simply  bofled  or  asaaiipw- 
ent  in  soups;  and  the  seeds  of  the  fonMr  m 
used  in  the  same  country  instead  of  te^  ^ 
ony  seeds  are  however  emetic  Mid  csttoc; 
and  the  root  has  the  credit  <^  bdM  i^» 
modic.  All  the  spedes  have  an  acrid  pm" 
concentrated  in  their  roots  and  aeeds^aiiy 
were  formerly  in  great  repute  in  ootbi. 
The  fresh  roots  ofF.officmalUdtttmv^ 
cotic,  but  when  dry  they  are  afasost  io^MJ" 
the  dried  petals,  which  are  slighdy  srtriafWi 
are  still  occasionally  {Nreaerved  for  use. 

PAER,  Fermnatoo,  an  Italian  vMiS^ 
bom  in  Parma  in  1774^  died  in  P«».^ 
1889,  He  exhiWted  much  musioal  preoiW 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  an  opera  it  tw 
age  of  10.  Being plaoedin  independent^ 
stances  through  the  liberally ^^^zSt 
tiie  mmd  duke  of  Parma,  he  ▼••  eniWiJw 
aeqmre  a  thoroush  education  in  mwie  «» a 
the  various  brancmes  of  p<^te  leamiBft  An» 
producing  several  operas  at  Vienna  aad  •« 
as  chapelmaster  at  Dresden,  he  ▼^"V^T 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  eii^«orI«sp<*g 
who  appointed  him  imperial  ^'^"'^^J^^ 
enjoyed  equal  marks  of  favor  from  "J*^ 
bons,  and  between  1818  and  1825  was  &^ 
<^  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris.   Hew«F«" 
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DomM#6r  of  operas,  oantaiafl,  overtiires^  ^bo^ 
ind  his  dramatic  pieces  abound  in  striking  mel- 
9di«iywidi  effective  accompaniments.  His  chief 
»pmi  are  OamiUa^  Senytm^  AcMUdj  Leonora^ 
DidtKOrueld^  and  Aaniie. 

PiBSTUM  (originaUj  PcMonia,  city  of  Po- 
leidott  or  Neptone),  an  ancient  oitr  of  Lncania 
A  soathem  Italy,  situated  in  the  K.  W.  extrem« 
ij  of  that  province^  about  4  m.  S.  £.  from 
iie  mout^  of  the  Silarus  (Selo),  and  upon  a 
» J  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  called  Hnus  Poita- 
itfi  (bow  gulf  of  Sidemo).  Its  site,  in  the 
!(eapolitaQ  province  of  iSincipato  Oitra,  is 
low  calM  Festo,  and  is  covered  with  magnifi- 
leut  rains,  on  a  level  uninhabited  plain  by  the 
es  ^re.  The  princiiMtl  remains  are  those  of 
wo  temples,  hezastyie  peripteral  buildings. 
rUch,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of 
hmnk^  are  connderea  to  be  the  severest  and 
loit  massive  examples  of  Doric  architecture 
low  extant  The  nne^  and  older  of  the  two, 
nown  as  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  open  to 
be  skj,  and  is  180  feet  kmff  and  80  feet  wide, 
lie  otiter,  variouslj  called  we  temple  of  Vesta 
nd  of  Oeres,  is  107  feet  in  length  b  j  48  in 
ridth.  There  is  another  edific^  supposed  to 
Ave  been  a  basilica,  but  whose  pu^ose  it  is 
npoanble  to  determine.  Beside  these  buOd- 
igi,  ^ere  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of 
lanj  private  houses,  and  of  the  waUs  and  gaites. 
he  walls  are  buHt  of  large  polyhedric  masses 
f  travertine,  and  form  an  irrogular  penti^n 
m*  in  oircuit ;  thej  are  ia  many  places  still 
2  feet  high.  Bemunsof8towersand4gate* 
sys  are  traceable,  and  the  eastern  gateway 
1th  an  arch  50  feet  high  is  almost  perfect, 
jound  and  amid  the  whole  grow  proftuely 
te  fiooous  Pnetan  roses,  which  even  in  their 
ild  state  flower  twice  a  year,  and  are  remark- 
^  for  their  fragrance. — ^The  origin  of  Paostum. 
r  rathar  Poeidonia,  is  doubtfiiL  A  colony  of 
reeks  from  Sybaris  settled  there  in  624  B.  0., 
at  the  city  probably  had  a  previous  existence, 
nder  ^e  Sybarites  it  flounshed  and  became 
>werfol.  Itwasti^enbytheLucaniansabout 
M)  B.  O.,  and  thenceforth  gradually  lost  the 
laraoter  of  a  Gteek  dty,  and  its  inhabitants 
lally  ceased  to  speak  the  Chreek  language, 
oring  the  war  wiiih  Pysriras  the  Romans 
nnded  there  a  Ladn  colony,  and  it  subse- 
lently  lost  all  importance.  It  is  mentioned  in 
e  6tli  «entury  as  the  seat  of  a  biahoprio,  and 
»ottt  the  11th  oentory,  after  tiie  devastation 

the  Baracsens,  it  fell  into  complete  decay. 

I  ruhi,  generally  attributed  to  foreign  enemies, 
by  Strabo  assigned  to  its  unhealthy  atmoe- 
lere.    Sulphurous  springs  in  the  neigborhood 

II  form  stagnant  pools,  and  a  stream  running 
ider  the  waUs  overflows  tiie  low  grounds  and 
rms  a  marsh  around  the  city. 

PAEZ,  Joei  AsToino,  ex-president  of  Yene* 
ela,  hcnn  in  Aranre,  province  of  Yarinas,  in 
00.  The  earlier  yean  of  his  life  were  spent 
iong  the.  herdsmen  of  the  plains,  and  at  the 
e  <^  18  he  became  overseer  of  the  cattle 
iatea  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard.  When  i&  1810 
yoL^xn. — 42 


the  revolution  broke  ont^  Ta%z  joia^  the  mili- 
tia of  Yarinas  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  m  the 
first  campaign  Vfus  raised  to  th^  rank  of  seirgDaat 
of  cavalry.  The  iiiflurrecticni,  however^  was  put 
down  in  1812.  In  1813,  on  th^  approach  of 
Bolivar  to  Yeneimcla,  Paez  was  oftertd  by  tbo 
Spanish  commaDdar  a  eaptam^s  commisBJoOi  but, 
refusing  to  accept^  matle  Lis  csc&pe  by  flight, 
and  again  Joined  the  patriot  forces.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1S13,  '14,  '15/he  did  offective  ear- 
vice  to  the  revolutionary  canse^  iind  was  twieo 
taken  prisoner,  in  bulk  cssgb  narrowly  escaping 
execution.  On  Feb.  16,  181 6^  he  diafeiited  tho 
royalist  chieftain,  Don  Eafael  I^pez,  in  a  nigfat 
battle  at  Mata  de  la  Miel,  on  tJie  right  hank  of 
the  river  Apure,  and  again  in  Juno  of  tho  game 
year  worsted  him  at  Montecal*  Tho  rt?ault  of 
the  campaign,  howoTor,  had  proved  hitherto  dia* 
astrous  to  the  patriot  army,  Venezuela,  Kew 
Granada,  and  tl^e  pi  aim  of  CasaDaro  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Toward  the  close 
of  1816  Paez  WHS  made  oommander  of  tho  revo- 
lutionary forces,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
S moral,  and  immediately  setting  out  againgt 
e  enemy ,^ defeated  the  Bpanish  general  Lopez, 
took  the  city  of  Achagnas,  and  recovered  the 
province  of  Apnro  and  a  part  of  Yarinas  in 
Venezaola,  and  Oasanare  in  Kew  Granada.  On 
Jan.  28,  1817,  he  totally  rontod  the  Spaniali 
army  imder  Ia  Torre  on  the  platDs  of  Las  Mn- 
cnritas.  During  this  jear  also  ho  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Bolivari  who  Lad  joit  gained 
some  successes,  and  henceforth  they  acted 
in  concert  la  1619  Paez  was  raised  to  tho 
rank  of  general  of  diTisioiif  and  during  tho 
campaign  of  that  year  acted  with  6ueeeK»  against 
the  Spanish  general  Morillo,  Few  Granada 
and  veneznela  were  now  united  into  one  re- 
public under  tlxe  name  of  Colombia,  with  a 
territory  embraoins  116^000  squarij  leagues.  In 
1821  the  great  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  on> 
tiie  field  of  Oarabobo.  In  this  battle  Paez  had 
command  of  the  leading  division,  which  was 
required  to  force  its  way  through  a  narrow  de- 
file, the  heights  surrounding  whidi  were  cov- 
ered by  the  royalist  artillery.  NevertbelesSy 
he  led  his  troops  forward  whh  such  impetuos-. 
ity,  that  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  thehr 
position,  and  tne  iiEite  of  the  day  was  decided. 
His  services  in  gaining  this  victory  established 
his  military  reputation,  and  were  so  conspicuous 
that  Bolivar  offered  on  the  spot  to  appomt  him 

general-in-ohiefofthearmy.  The  result  of  this 
attle  secured  the  independence  of  Colombia^ 
and  compiled  the  Spanish  commander.  La  Tor- 
re, to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Oabello,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  royalists  in  Yenesuda.  In 
Nov.  1828,  Paez  carried  by  assault  the  town  of 
Puerto  OabeUo,  and  with  tiie  M  of  this  fortress 
no  trace  of  Spanish  authority  was  left  in  Oolom<« 
Iria.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
he  entered  the  senate  as  representative  of  ti^er 
department  of  Venezuela ;  and  during  &e  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  ex[Mils!on  of  tiie 
Spaniards,  he  devoted  himself  to  stndy,  in  order 
to  nUike  up  for  the  defects  of  his  early  ednca* 
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tbn.  At  the  lame  time  be  took  an  aotiTe  in- 
terest in  politioal  afSlirs,  being  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  Bolivar,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  federatiye  {Muty.  Disaffection  to  tiie 
oonflsderacT  had  existed  for  a  long  time  in  Ye- 
neasoela,  when  an  executive  order  requiring  a 
general  enlistment  of  all  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  60  brought  on  an  explosion.  In 
the  execution  of  this  law  in  the  citj  of  Cara- 
cas, Paez  gave  so  much  offence  by  his  arbitrarj 
conduct,  that  the  house  of  representatives  de- 
termined to  impeach  him  before  the  bar  of  the 
senate.  Having  been  informed  of  this  in  ApriL 
1886,  he  refiised  to  obej  the  summons,  ana 
put  himself  at  the  head  c^  the  military,  and  of 
the  large  party  opposed  to  the  constitution. 
Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
■o  it  remained  until  the  return  of  Bolivar,  who 

auieted  the  insurrection,  recognizing  Paez  as 
iie  conmiander  in  Venezuela.  A  general  am- 
nesty was  promised,  and  also  a  convention  to 
reform  the  constitution.  The  troubles  how- 
ever continued,  and  in  Sept.  1829  Venezuela 
declared  itself  independent,  and  Paez  was 
elected  in  the  following  year  the  first  president 
of  the  republic,  under  the  new  constitution* 
A  military  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment under  the  lead  of  Qen.  Jos^  T.  Mona- 
gas  soon  broke  out  but  was  speedily  quelled. 
After  the  dose  of  his  term  of  office  Paez  re- 
tired to  his  estates.  A  second  insurrection 
by  M<maffas  against  the  new  president,  Var- 
gas, called  him  again  into  the  field ;  and  beinff 
a  second  time  successfhl,  he  was  presented 
by  congress  with  a  golden  sword  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  honored  with  the  titie  of  **  illustrious 
citizen."  In  1889  he  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent, was  succeeded  by  Soublette,  and  he  in 
1846  by  Monagas,  whose  election  Paez  pro- 
moted, hoping  that  thus  his  ambition  woula  be 
satisfied.  Monagas  endeavored  to  usurp  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  on  Jan.  24, 1848,  attacked 
the  house  of  representatives  with  an  armed 
force.  A  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused,  and 
Paez  took  the  command  of  the  revolutionary 
fbroes.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessfcil,  was 
captured  and  confined  in  prison  in  the  city  of 
Valenda  in  1849,  and  subsequently  in  the  for- 
tress of  San  Antonio  in  the  Island  of  Oumana. 
finally  released  bv  the  order  of  congress  that 
his  sentence  of  exile  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, he  set  sail  for  the  United  States  on  Hay 
24, 1850.  There  he  remained  until  1858,  and 
on  Dec  2  of  that  vear  he  returned  to  Vene- 
zuela, the  party  of  Monagas  having  been  over- 
^  thrown,  and  the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Paez  not  only  having  been  revoked,  but  a  spe- 
cial invitation  to  return  having  been  sent  to 
him  in  New  York,  where  he  was  residinff.  In 
1860  he  was  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  mimster  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  but  in  1861  resigned  that  office  in  order 
to  return  to  Venezuela. 

PAEZ,  Pbdbo.  a  Spaniah  misnonary,  bom  in 
Olmedo,  New  Oastile,  in  1564,  ^ed  in  Abys- 
sinia in  May,  1612;    He  was  a  member  <^  the 


society  of  Jesus,  and  in  168T  niled  for  Goa^ 
whence  he  was  despatdied  in  the  foDowbg 
year  with  Father  Antonio  Montserrat  to  direot 
a  mission  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  vojage  tMtfaer 
they  were  made  prisoners  by  an  Arab  pihti 
and  carried  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  YemeB, 
where  they  passed  7  years  in  the  most  oppni- 
sive  captivity.  Ransomed  at  length  by  ibi 
viceroy  of  India,  the  two  miaritnaries  retorDed 
to  Gk>a  in  1596.  Paez,  after  pasang  i  few 
years  at  Diu  and  Oambay,  anm  took  sbbftr 
Abyssinia,  and  in  1608  reached  Masowa,  irhm 
he  employed  himself  for  some  time  in  leaning 
the  native  language,  translating  intoHaoom- 
pendium  of  the  Cliristian  doctrine,  and  iDstnui> 
ing  the  children.  The  kin^,Za-Deogfael,  ordered 
him  to  ^pear  at  court  with  two  of  his  i^pil^ 
and  was  so  much  impressed  by  their  profide^ 
and  the  missionary's  arguments,  that  he  beesiM 
a  convert,  and  wrote  to  the  pq)e  and  to  Flulip 
m.  of  Spain  for  more  missiomuriea.  TbeAhTi- 
sinian  priests  stirred  up  an  inBorreetkm  )& 
which  ZarDenghd  lost  his  life  (1604) ;  bat  tbe 
next  king,  So^os  or  Melek-Sq^faed,  was  stl 
more  favorable  to  the  Spaniard,  and  granted 
him  a  piece  qf  ground  for  a  convent,  wbiofa)» 
built  without  any  other  aid  than  tiiat  of  ti» 
natives.  Father  Paez  accompanied  the  ting  on 
his  unitary  expeditions^  and  on  one  of  ^ 
occorions,  while  making  an  excuruoa  fromtls 
town  of  Nasnina.  discovered  the  sooreH  of 
the  Abai  or  %lue  Kile,  which  hewastbeM 
European  to  vii^.  Bruce  Mideavors  to  dis- 
credit his  narrative,  but  there  is  now  no  doiK 
of  its  truth.  Paez  died  of  fever,  sfter  penoad- 
ing  l^e  king  and  hfe  principad  noblea  to  cmbratt 
Catholicity.  After  the  death  of  Melek-S^ 
tiie  Jesuits  were  persecuted  and  theold  refigiA 
was  restored.  Nicolas  Antonio  attributes  to 
Paez  a  general  history  of  Ethiq)ia  M  |*^ 
lished),  a  treatise  J)e  Ahymnomm  JWm«i 
and  several  letters  printed  in  theXikiw  iasM 
PAGAK,  Blaibs  FniLH^iB^  comto  da,  a 
French  military  engineer,  bom  in  ATignoa  ia 
1604^  died  in  Paris  in  1665.  He  entered  tin 
French  military  service  at  an  eariy  age,  and  a| 
the  siege  of  Montanban  in  1621  lost  aneya^ 
a  musket  shot  During  the  wars  whidnnaiiad 
the  administration  of  Eich^eu,  he  diatangav' 
ed  himself  b v  his  talents  and  galiaatr  j,  aad  A 
1642  attained  the  rank  of  nuSrSekal  dt  aaay* 
In  the  same  year  he  had  the  miafortimetoUM 
his  other  eye,  and  bdnff  incapacitated  btftt- 
ther  service  in  the  field,  he  devoted  the  reniiO| 
der  of  his  life  to  studies  connected  wi&  v 
profesnon.  In  1645  appeared  his  7Vw»* 
/orHJIeationiy  which  for  a  number  of  years  wtf 
a  leadhig  work  on  military  enfflDewingj^J 
which  was  fdlowed  in  1651  by  his  Tkkm» 
gionUtriqtui,  He  also  published  a  ^'^'^^ 
the  planetary  theorr  and  some  astroeww 
tables,  and  translated  a  Spamsh  aoc(»mt<^  tt|| 
river  Amazon,  the  chart  accompanying  wdd 
he  ia  aaid  to  have  drawn  with  nis  own  haat 
For  an  account  of  his  improvements  in  defaoawa 
warfiArei  see  FoBnnoAnov. 
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PAGANIKI,  KiooLo,  an  Italian  mnsioitfi  and 
eomposer,  born  in  Genoa,  Feb.  18, 1784,  died  in 
Kice,  May  27,  1840.  He  earlj  evinced  a  re- 
markable nredilection  for  mosio,  and  was  snb- 
Jected  by  his  father  to  a  very  severe  trmnioff. 
At  6  years  of  a^  he  was  a  violinist^  and  m- 
ready  began  to  practise  novel  effects  upon  his 
instrmnent,  and  to  perform  feats  requiring  great 
power  and  quickness  of  execution.  At  8  he 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  tiie  best 
teadier  that  Genoa  could  afford,  and  had  com- 
posed a  sonata  of  merit,  which  has  been  lost ; 
and  at  the  age  of  9  he  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  the  largest  theatre  in  Genoa, 
rousing  the  andience  to  an  eztraordinai^  pit<^ 
of  excitement  by  the  performance  of  vanauons, 
composed  by  himself,  on  the  French  air  La  Car* 
9UignoU.  In  1797,  in  company  with  his  father, 
he  made  hi9  first  musical  tour  m  Italy,  and  soon 
after  appHed  himself  to  composition,  producing 
music  which  defied  the  attempts  of  other  violin- 
istSi  and  greatly  taxed  his  own  powers.  The 
severe  discipline  to  which  his  fiitner  subiected 
him  meanwhile  became  so  irksome,  thi^  before 
attaining  his  15th  year  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  paternal  authority,  and  commenced  an 
independent  course  of  concerts  at  Lucca,  Pisa, 
and  other  Mties.  The  flatteries  and  caresses 
lavished  up<Mi  him,  together  with  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  larae  sums  obtained  by  his 
professional  labors,  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  inexperienced  boy,  who  soon  fell  into  habits 
of  dissipation  and  expended  his  earnings  in  de- 
bancbefy  and  gambling.  For  several  years  he 
k4  a  vagabond  career,  and  about  the  age  of  18, 
it  is  said,  formed  a  connection  with  an  Italian 
lady  of  rank,  with  whom  he  retired  to  an  es- 
tate possessed  by  her  in  Tuacany.  Here  he  re- 
Bounoed  for  a  time  his  fiivorite  instrument  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  guitar;  but  his  dd  tastes 
letumii^  he  went  in  1804  to  Genoa  and  studied 
oomposition  with  renewed  vigor.  In  the  sue* 
oeedlng  year  he  commenced  another  musical 
tour  of  Italy,  and  between  1806  and  1808  held 
the  position  of  director  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
•ervice  of  the  princess  Eliza  of  Lucca,  sister  of 
K^Kileon.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first 
performed  his  remaricable  feat  of  playing  the 
military  s(mataratitled  '^  Napoleon*^  on  a  single 
string.  His  restless  nature  again  impelled  him 
to  travel,  and  during  the  next  20  years  he  spent 
kia  time  fai  the  chief  cities  <tf  Italy,  where  his 
frme  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  or  contem- 
porary violinist  In  1888  be  made  his  first  ap- 
peanoce  in  Vienna,  and  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance. Poems  were  composed  in  his  praise, 
flMdals  struck  in  his  honor,  articles  of  dress 
were  named  after  him,  and  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed him  violinist  of  his  private  band. 
Bnmors  of  having  murdered  his  wife  and  his 
mistress  were  nevertheless  circulated  against 
him,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  rduting. 
After  a  triumphant  career  in  Germany  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris  in  March,  1881,  and  during  the 
next  two  months  produced  a  sensation  auoost 


without  a  parallel  in  that  city*  Bossini  is  Mid 
to  have  wept  upon  hearing  him  pli^  for  the  first 
time.  In  England,  whitlMr  he  went  in  Migr  of 
the  same  year,  his  reception  was  not  less  enthiH 
siastic,  notwithstanding  his  avarice  ind^ioed  him 
tocharffc  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  admis- 
sion to  nis  concerts.  6ooa  afterward  he  retired 
to  a  country  seat  near  Parma,  but  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  rendered  unhappy  by  lawsuits 
and  ill  health.  He  left  a  fortune  of  several 
million  francs,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
bequeathed  to  his  natural  son  Achillino,  by  a 
Jewess  of  Milan.  His  personal  appearance^ 
studiously  eccentric,  his  facility  in  making  his 
instrument  produce  effects  at.  once  startling  s^ 
unearthly,  and  a  certain  mystery  connected 
with  his  character  and  early  career,  gave  rise 
to  numerous  stories,  more  or  less  apocryphal, 
which  greatly  enhanced  his  notoriety.  He  waa 
of  a  ffross  and  sensual  disposition,  in  general 
exceedingly  avaricious,  and  vain  to  excess  of 
popular  applause.  As  an  artist  his  merit  was 
transcendent,  and  his  name  has  become  a  syn- 
onyme  for  all  that  is  excellent  in  violin  f4aying^ 
notwithstanding  that  he  degraded  his  art  aiS 
did  ii^ustioe  to  his  own  powers  by  feats  little 
better  than  sleiffht  of  hand.  His  compositions, 
however,  are  fiul  of  invention  and  beauty.  He 
exceUed  in  his  adagios,  which  were  given  with 
marvellous  expression.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  his  fhend  Schottky  under  the  title  of 
PagaMin€$  Zebm  und  IMbm  (Pragu«i  1880). 

PAGANISM,  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
forms  of  religious  worship  except  Christianiry, 
Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism.  When  Con- 
stantine  forbade  the  worship  of  the  heath^i 
deities,  the  ((lowers  of  the  old  religion  retired 
to  the  country  villajges  (poiK)*  where  they 
could  practise  their  rites  in  secrecy,  and  were 
hence  called  by  the  Christians  pagani^  or  coun- 
try people.  The  term  thus  came  in  time  to 
denote  heathens  generally,  irrespective  of  their 
places  <^  abode.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  ig- 
norantly  applied  to  Mohammedans  also. 

PAGE.  X  A  N.  £.  CO.  of  Ya.,  bordered  £. 
by  the  Blue  ridge  and  W.  by  the  Massanuttea 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah 
river ;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,600,  of  whom  957  were  slaves.  The  soil  ia 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
128,480  bushels  of  wheat,  187.602  of  Indian 
com,  2,258  tons  of  hay,  1,194  lbs.  of  tobacco^ 
and  12,907  of  wool,  lliere  were  16  grist  miUa, 
8  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  2  ftimaces,  11  churches, 
and  468  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Y ahia 
of  real  esute  in  1856,  $2,100,422,  being  an 
increase  since  1850  of  28  per  cent  Capital, 
Luray.  II.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Missouri,  drained  by  Uie  Nodaw^  and  several 
branches  of  the  Nishnabatona  and  Takio  rivers; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 8,674.  It 
has  a  rolling  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1859  were  11,196  bushels  of  wheat 
2,784  of  oats,  285,869  of  Indian  com,  10,541 
of  potatoes,  4,859  lbs.  of  wodL  and  48,712  of 
batter.    Capital,  Page  Court  House. 
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'  PAGE,  JoBK,  an  Amerioan  slaiesmaii,  bora 
at  Rosewell,  Glonoeater  oo.,  Ya^  ^rfl  IT,  1748, 
died  Oct  11, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Marr  college,  where  he  contracted  a 
lasting  friendsMup  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
a  stodent  there,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Yiaitor  of  the  college  and  its  representative  in 
the  house  of  burgesses.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  coloniiu  connoiL  During  the  revo- 
lutionarj  struggle  he  rendered  important  service 
aa  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
and  as  heutenant-govemor  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  he  also  contributed  freely  from  his 
private  fortune  to  the  public  cause.  At  one 
time  he  held  command  of  a  militia  regiment 
raised  to  repel  a  British  invasion.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  during  the  entire  admin- 
titration  of  Gen.  Washinp;ton.  In  1802  he  was 
deoted  governor  of  Yirgmia,  and  soon  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  was  impointed 
by  President  Jefferson  commisrioner  of  loans  for 
the  same  state,  a  ^position  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  left  a  fragment  of  a  bri^  auto- 
biography, and  also  ample  materials  for  a  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  times,  the  latter  of  which 
have  been  accidentally  lost. 

PAGE,  Thomas  JmrxnaoN,  a  commander  in 
the  U.  B.  navy,  bom  in  Yir^ia  about  1815, 
He  entered  ^e  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Oct 
1827,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  June,  1888,  and  to  his  present  rank  in  Bept 
1865.  In  the  early  part  <^  his  service  he  was 
employed  for  a  time  upon  the  coast  survey.  In. 
1858  he  wai  anpohited  to  the  command  of  an 
CDEpedition  for  me  exploration  of  the  tributariea 
of  the  river  La  Pls^  and  adjacent  countries, 
from  which  he  returned  in  ICay,  1856,  after  an 
absence  of  8  years  and  4  months.  His  narra- 
tive of  thil  expedition  was  published  iin  1859 
rSvo,  New  York).  In  1857  congress  made  % 
rorther  appK^uriaUon  to  complete  the  exj^ora- 
tion  of  the  Parana  and  tributaries  of  the  Para- 
guay river.  Oommander  Page  wa3  assigned  to 
this  service*  which  was  finished  in  Dec.  1860. 

PAGE,  WiLtuM,  an  Amerioan  painter,  bom 
in  Albany,  N.  T.,  Jm.  28. 1811.  He  went  to 
tiie  ci^  of  New  York  with  his  pairents  in  1819» 
and  was  aent  to  school  to  Joseph  Hoxie,  since 
become  eminent  aa  a  pd&tioian,  who  thenhad  a 
school  in  the  Bowery.  He  was  aubaeqnentlx 
sent  to  a  pnblio  school,  and  At  the  t^  of  11 
received  a  preminm  from  the  Amerioan  insti- 
tute for  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  taken  from  school  and  pttt  into 
the  office  of  Frederic  De  Peyster,  with  a  view 
to  hia  becoming  a  lawyer ;  but  Mr.Do  Pcjster, 
diseovering  that  his  pupil  hod  a  much  stronger 
nrc^eitoity  for  drawing  the  human  fignro  than 
I6gal.in8tnimeut8,tookhimto  OoL  Tramboll, 
the  painter  of  the  *' Signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  to  ask  whether  he  would  be 
likelv  to  suoeeed  as  an  artist.  The  colonel  ad^ 
vised  him  to  stick  to  the  law,  as  that  profesaion 
was  more  remnnerative  than  art;  bit  his  in- 


cttnations  for  dimwiag  were  ao-teiU  t^ 
through  the  influence  of  hia  half  bioflier  Dl 
Dunnell,  he  was  pnt  into  the  hands  of  II 
Herring,  a  portrait  painter,  who  msds  bimges- 
erally  nsefm  by  ^nploying  him  upmi  Imm. 
trann>arencies,  and  other  ornamental  woritti 
that  kind.  He  remained  nearly  a  jui  vi& 
Herring,  and  made  hia  first  attempt  at  oil  pnt- 
ing  under  his  tuition.  On  leaving  hu  itifio^ 
he  became  a  pupil  of  B.F.  B.  IConeffintm- 
dent  of  the  national  academy,  who  tiun  Mdi  . 
studio  on  the  comer  of  Broadw^  uA  Vm 
street  He  waa  adn^tted  aa  a  stnosBl  it  fti 
national  academy,  and  received  the  ^naam 
of  a  large  nlver  medal  for  his  drawngita 
the  antique.  Atthea^of  IThebeoanAi 
subject  of  strong  relicioas  inflnenee,  wm  nA* 
mitted  a  member  of  a  Presby^Nian  diiiii(sh,iii 
under  the  impuke  of  hia  religiona  onftinMM 
determined  to  abandon  the  easd  anddewli 
himself  to  the  mxDistry  of  the  gospel  kiiBi* 
ance  of  this  scheme  he  wont  to  Andofo^MWt 
to  prepare  himself  for  hia  theolei^  Mafe 
Ho  remained  there  a  very  dmrt  tfine,  wkaki 
went  to  Amherst,  but  BUbeeenoitlyreliiiidti 
New  York  to  resume  his  artistio  pivna^  & 
^pent  a  year  m  Albany  pamttng  po(ti«i^«d 
excited  great  expectatloiia  by  the  fariififl^if 
his  color  and  the  aecoi'a^  of  hiadiawiit.  Bi 
was  deslroua  of  going  to  Europe,  wdkA^sB- 
pleted  his  arrangttnenta  Iot  that  yit^m^ 
ne  went  to  New  Yori^  ano,  mmsg  irUk* 
young  lady  for  whom  ho  fortied  a  mtati^ 
tachment,  was  married  boftve  he  hemmd 
age,  and  remaiBed  at  homo.  H]aat«ao»toik 
n  high  position  aa  aportEaitpa^ar,adff« 
adndtlea  a  member  of  the^  nalkmsi  ■eahUT' 
He  was  appointed  to>^aini  tltid^pttftait «(€•?. 
Karoy  for  the  New  York  dlgr  ha>,tfi  v« 
sent  for  to  paint  that  of  John  Qpnt}  Aii»> 
for  Fanueil  hall  in  Boston.  Besidepo^i^i 
he  executed  aev^ral  hiatorioal  wiiim60^ 
among  which  wto^  a  "Holy  Farfr^W 
in  the  Bo^n  Atiienenm^  ^'The /Wi^Iii^ 
Yint  to  her  Condemned  HiMband*'' aal*^ 
Infrocy  of  Henri  lY.*'  In  the  nU^^^ 
growinl^  popidarity  he  ha4  to  cDntftti'fi^ 
a  terrible  domestic  calamity  which  lawW* 
his  procuring  a  divorce  froai  his  wiii^  ii* 
tills  event  he  married  agidn,  wenttoB0#iif^ 
veside,  painted  there  a  laiiso  wmSbttdf^ 
traits,  and  retntted  to  Neir  YeikyVkatki 
lemafated  two  yearaf  and  then  w<bt  iaiMf^ 
residing  11  yearain  Florei»e«ndAiioa;  AM 
while  in  Bonle  procured  »  dlvvfisefrtittwi^ 
ond  wiliB^  he  mamadtfcgai^  aftiieKnwifry 
York  hi  ihe  alitQmn  of  1660^  whera  hft  eoi^ 
oea to  reeidcL  During UBHntaai^^^m^ 
painted  thenortraits  of  manty  dia^a^iMw 
liidimen  and  Americans,  nild>rod«old  ik^ 
"Venu8e8,"hia  «*Moaes  andAawH" 


Horeh,"  the  "FHght  hito  £gypt,"te'     ^ 
Baodius,"  And  other  wortu    ffii  wms« 


Titian,  whose  method  of  jtmatibgh^ft^^ 
to  have  ^soovei^  were  ao  rHBtorittUr w 
tiie  orighials,  thait  one  <tf  them  VIS  ilDfpM^ 
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tlie  wftfthoHties  at  Florence  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  original  painting.  Since  his 
retnm  to  Now  York  he  has  deMyered  a  course 
<if  leetnres  on  art  at  the  rooms  of  the  meroan^- 
tf e  library,  and  hasimblished  a  ^  Kew  Method 
of  Measiuring  the  Hnman  Body/'  based  upon 
the  models  ^the  antique. 

PAG£S.    See  GABNisB-PAoibB. 

PAGET,  LoBD.    See  Anglbsea,  Mabquib  of. 

PAGODA,  a  kind  of  temple  common  in 
China  and  Indo-Ohina,  and  especially  in  Bor- 
mah.  In  Oluna  pagodas  form  conspionons  and 
<dianMteristio  featares  of  the  scenery,  and  are 
generally  towers  9  stories  m  height  The 
most  o^brated  of  these  was  the  porcelain 
tower  at  Nankfaig,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  in  185§.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1419  and  finished  in  1481,  and,  having  been 
erec^fced  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  an  em- 
-press  of  the  lOng  dynasty,  was  called  the  tem- 
ple of  gratitude.  It  was  octagonal  in  form  and 
286  feet  in  height,  inclusiye  of  an  iron  spire  80 
feet  high  which  surmounted  it,  and  from  the 
vmnmit  of  which  8  chains  depended,  to  ea^h 
<»f  which  were  attached  9  bells,  while  to  each 
angle  of  the  lower  roofe  a  bell  was  attached, 
•m^ng  the  total  number  of  bells  144,  which 
tinklea  in  harmony  to  every  breeze.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  pagoda,  however, 
was  t£at  its  brick  walls  were  eovered  with 
porcelain,  producing  a  singular  brilliancy  of 
effect  Almost  every  town  in  China  possesses 
<me  or  more  pf  these  structures,  all  alike  in 
de^gn,  but  differing  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
richness  of  the  materials  and  ornaments.  Fer- 
gcisson,  in  his  *' Handbook  of  Architecture," 
«ays!  ^' I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tapering 
tKAagonal  form,  the  boldly  marked  divisions, 
^e  domical  roof,  and  the  general  consistence 
in  design  and  omameRt  of  these  towers,  entitle 
lliem  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower- 
Wk»  buildings  of  the  world."  The  Bunnese  pa- 
godas are  square  edifices  of  great  extent^  the  base 
«ompridng  porticos  and  central  chambers,  and 
terudnating  upward  in  octagonal  orpolygonal 
straight-lined  pyramids  or  spires.  The  princi- 
IMBd  of  these  temples  is  called  Ehomado,  and  is 
flitaated  on  the  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  nearly 
^ppoe^  Ava.  It  is  160  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  spire  22  feet  in  height  and  16  in  diameter, 
inie  circumference  of  its  base  is  944  feet,  and 
it  is  snrrounded  by  a  stockade  of  dwarf  pillars 
ift  sandstone  about  6  fbet  in  height  and  802  in 
nusnber.  The  next  great  pagoda  of  Burmah  is 
the  ShoSmadoo  at  Pegu^  wnich  rises  to  the 
height  of  801  feet  with  a  diameter  at  the  base 
o/t  895  feet  At  Rangoon  is  another  called 
the  ShoOdagong,  whic^  resembles  in  size  and 
f^lan  the  ShoGmadoo.  Throughout  Burmah 
these  edificee  abound,  varying  from  the  dunen- 
[rions  of  those  already  mentioned  to  80  feet  high. 

PAHANG,  6t  Paano,  a  Malay  state  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  bounded 
K.  by  the  state  of  Trinmiy,  E.  by  the  China 
tea,  S.  by  Johore,  and  W.  by  Si&engore,  ex- 
tending from  lat  2*"  10'  to  4''  16'  K,  and  from 


the  central  range  of  mountains  which  traverse 
the  peninsula  to  long.  104^  E.;  area,  about 
15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.  The 
chief  town,  which  gives  the.  name  to  the  statOi 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  a  small  river,  in 
kt  8''  40'  K,  and  is  Httle  better  than  a  collec- 
tion of  huts,  with  a  village  on  the  opposite 
bank  inhabited  principally  by  Chinese.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  several  fine  bajs  with 
sandy  beaches,  and  numerous  islands  ext^^nd 
off  it  to  the  distance  of  80  m.  Some  of  thesa 
islands  are  of  considerable  size  and  movintdn- 
ous,  while  many  are  smidl  and  low,  trnd  the 
N.  E.  sides  of  all  are  worn  into  cliis  njid.  cav- 
erns by  the  action  of  the  monsoona  from  thai 
quarter.  Most  of  them  are  covered  with  for- 
ests of  large  timber;  few  are  barren,  and  some 
are  covered  with  turfy  grass.  On  the  mainland 
the  country  is  mountainous,  the  bijcbost  peak 
having  an  elevation  of  8,221  feet  The  Pahaug 
and  the  Indau  are  the  only  navigable  rivara, 
and  they  only  admit  boats  or  native  craft 
The  geologicfd  formation  consist'^  of  fri^anitc, 
sandstone,  shale,  and  days;  and  thut  of  mme 
of  the  islands  is  the  same,  while  a  few  consist 
of  trap  rock.  Iron,  gold,  and  tin  are  found. 
The  country  bordering  the  sea  is  covered  with 
forest,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautifiil ;  but 
the  interior  is  little  known.  The  exports  con* 
sist  of  gold,  tin,  timber,  gutta  percha,  damai^ 
and  rattans.  The  population  is  composed  of 
civilized  Malays,  several  tribes  of  tne  same 
race  in  a  wild  state,  some  tribes  of  oriental  ne- 
gro^ and  about  8,000  Chinese.  The  r^jah  is 
nominally  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Johore. 
The  Portuguese  called  the  country  Pam. 

PAHLEN,  a  noble  family  of  Oourland,  whose 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Pomerania  and  to 
Livonia.  In  Russian  history  several  members 
of  the  &mily  have  acted  conspicuous  parts.  In 
1679  JoHK  was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  XI. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  Turkish  war  of  1769  Pbteb 
(born  in  1746,  died  in  1826)  fouffht  under  Ru- 
miantzofl^  was  made  colonel  and  subsequently 
nuyor-general,  and  was  prominent  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Otchakov  in  1788.  In  1790  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Stockholm,  and  when  Conr* 
land  came  into  the  possession  of  Rnssla  in  1705 
he  was  appointed  its  governor.  Tbe  czar  Paul 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  tonnt  in  1799, 
and  created  him  a  general  of  cavalry  and  mil- 
itary governor  of  St  Petersborg*  He  was  a 
leamng  actor  in  the  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
czar,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
Paul  on  the  night  of  March  28,  180L  Regard- . 
ed  with  distrust  and  aversion  by  Alexander,  be 
.  retired  to  an  estate  near  Mitau^  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  Ids  life,  forgotten. — Ttis  son  Fet^e, 
bom  about  1775,  was  one  of  tbe  most  diadn^ 
guished  generals  in  the  war  ^i^ojnst  Napoleon. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  ha  led  a 
cavalry  division,  but  was  badJy  beaten  at  Nan- 
gis  by  the  French,  while  comtnaading  Witt- 
genstein's advanced .  guard.  In  1827  he  wsa 
made  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  iiclileved  dw- 
tbotion  in  the  Turkish  war  of  tbe  following  a 
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rean.  He^dso  paiiioipated  in  tlie  campaign  in 
Poland  in  1881,  from  1885  to  1841  acted  as  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  in  1849  was  u>pointed 
general  inspector  of  all  the  cavalrj,  which  office 
e  still  holds.  His  brother  Paul  also  chose  the 
profession  of  anns,  and  took  part  in  the  various 
wars  of  Rnssia.  Another  brothe^FBKDXRia, 
has  been  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington 
and  Munich ;  in  1829,  along  with  Oount  Orlofl^ 
he  negotiated  the  treatj  of  Adrianople,  and  in 
1884  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council. — 
Baron  Mattiisw,  who  belongs  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  fomilj,  was  a  colonel  at  the  tak- 
ing of  LOneburg  in  1818,  and  from  1880  to  1845 
was  governor-general  of  lavonia,  Esthonia,  and 
Courland.  He  is  now  general  of  cavalry,  sen- 
ator, and  attached  to  the  d^Mutment  of  mili- 
tary affairs. 

PAINE.  I.  Eluab,  LL.D.,  an  American  ju- 
rist, b(»ii  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Jan.  21, 1757,  died 
in  Williamstown,  Yt.,  April  28, 1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1781,  and,  alter 
studying  law,  removed  to  Vermont  in  1784, 
where  he  became  extensively  connected  with 
the  development  of  that  state.  He  constructed  a 
tumnike  of  about  20  m.  over  the  eastern  spurs 
of  the  Green  mountains,  and  a  manufactory 
of  broadcloths,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  at  Nortb- 
field,  then  a  wilderness.  "Diese  works  were 
undertaken,  as  he  said,  as  much  for  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  state  as  for  his  own.  The 
turnpike,  indeed,  he  ultimately  gave  to  the 
state.  He  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  agri» 
cultural  enterprises.  He  was  elected  in  1786  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  and  acted  as  its  secretary. 
In  1789  he  was  one  of  the  commisdoners  to 
adjust  the  claims  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla^ 
ture  from  1787  to  1791,  at  the  end  of  which 
term  he  was  appointed  a  judffe  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  sti^  and  held  we  office  till  1794^ 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  6  vears'  term  in  1801  he 
was  reelected;  but  being  simultaneonsly  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Vermont,  he  resigned  the  senatorship. 
He  continued  on  the  bench  until  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  Judge  Pdne  was  an  earnest 
promoter  of  education,  and  a  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Middlebuiy  colleges  and  of  the 
nniversi^  of  Vermont  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Vermont  colonization  society,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences^  of  the  American  antiquarian  society, 
and  of  other  learned  associations.  H.  Mab- 
TTV,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  physician,  son 
of  tiie  preceding,  bom  in  Williamstown,  Vt, 
July  8,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  in  Boston 
with  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  practised  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  from  1816  to  1822,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a 
large  practice.  He  participated  actively  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epidemic  malignant  cholera 
of  1882,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  he  ad- 


^bessed  a  series  of  letters  upea  tte  Aene  ti 
Dr.  J.  0.  Warren  of  BoBt<Hi,  whidi  ¥«re  pib> 
fished  in  the  periodicals  of  tiie  daj,  tad  Mbi». 
quently  collected  into  an  Svo.  vqIum,  entidil 
**The  Cholera  AsjAyxia  of  Ninr  Y«L"  Dt 
Paine's  next  scientific  work  was  "Med&cdiid 
Physiological  Commentaries"  ^  voIa  8vo. 
1840 ;  vol  iu.,  1844).  In  1843  he  yoiiiaM  i 
work  on  *' Materia  Medica  and  Tbenpratia* 
upon  an  original  plan,  and  in  1847  a  woikn* 
titled  ''  The  Institutes  of  Medicine,'*  whidi  te 
reached  a  6th  edition.  The''lnstitiitei*'iiiiae 
*<  Commentaries''  have  received,  it  may  be  aid, 
almost  unanimous  commendation  fromtheBed- 
ical  press  in  Europe  and  America.  In  18Mk 
puhlished ''  The  Soul  and  Instinct  distininM 
from  Materialism,"  the  essential  parts  dwlSA 
were  suhsequently  in<*orporated  in  liis'^Iiifi- 
tutes  of  Medicine ;"  and  in  1852  he  preftfcii 
memoir  of  his  son  Robert  Troun,  onmeiDgtt- 
merous  academic  essays  and  letten,  pmwj 
printed  in  a  superb  quarto  of  1,000  C(ni«,  tod  i 
single  copy  in  folio  denened  for  the  librtryrf 
Harvard  college,  at  which  instttotioii  Iss  m 
was  graduated  hi  1851,  the  year  d  Ik  Mi 
In  1850  Dr.  Paine  contributed  an  elsbonlt«H|f 
on  '^Theoretical  Geology"  to  the  ''Prototat 
Episcopal  Quarterly  Beview"  (Nor  YcriO^ 
directed  against  the  ^eolo^cal  inteipraUlkii 
of  the  Mosaic  narrations  of  creatioa  tod  tte 
flood.  This  work  has  also  appeared  ini6> 
tinct  form.  In  1841  Dr.  Paine  united vitll 
other  medical  gentlemen  in  estaUiihiBg  fti 
university  medi^  college  (the  medictl  dnvt- 
ment  of  the  univerrity  of  New  Yoik),iiviiA 
he  has  been  permanently  a  profesMr,  M| 
held  for  many  years  the  chair  of  tbeinitilita 
of  medicine  and  materia  medica,  andDOif  r^ 
oently  that  of  therapeutics  and  materit  ws^ 
which  he  now  occupies.  During  tU  Mson 
of  the  legislature  in  1864  he  wilted  iff^ 
that  body  at  Albany,  and  became  i  praauit 
agent  in  effecting  a  repeal  oi  the  law  vUch 
rendered  dissections  of  the  human  bodysitii 

Srison  offence,  and  in  legalising  the  pv^^^ 
I  a  member  of  many  of  the  princn^km 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  iIL  Eum^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  an  Amerietn  jaH 
bom  hi  Williamstown,  Vt.,  April  10,  lTM,dW 
in  New  York,  Oct.  6,1858.  He  was  m*^ 
at  Harvard  college  in  1814,  entered  tb  ■» 
school  of  latchfield.  Conn.,  hnmediitdy^ 
ward,  and  having  been  admitted  to  ti»  w 
established  himself  in  the  citjrof  ^^^]^ 
He  was  associated  with  Henry  Whestoo^vMi 
he  assisted  in  the  reports  that  bear  WbMl«> 
name.  The  1st  volume  of  the  U.  8.  circii»» 
ports  that  bear  his  own  name  was  P^^" 
under  his  supervision,  and  there  ba»  Mt  a 
posthumous  volume ;  and  in  1880,  inooonecMi 
with  John  Duer,  he  published  "Prtrt"»; 
Civil  Actions  and  Plrooeedlngs  in  tbeBUticf 
New  York."  In  1850  he  was  elected  ij* 
of  thesuperior  court,  and  h^  the  office  tffl  » 
death.  While  upon  this  bench  he  snstwied  V 
an  elaborate  decision,  in  a  esse  iaridniig  » 
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tlUd  to  8  Bkvei,  the  oonititiitioiuaitT  of  the 
•tfttute  of  the  state  of  New  York  that  liberates 
the  slave  when  brought  by  his  owner  within 
the  state. 

PAINE,  RoBiBT  Tbxat,  an  American  states- 
man,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, born  in  Boston,  March  11,  1781,  died 
there,  Mav  11, 1814.  ne  entered  Harvard  col- 
lege at  the  age  of  14,  and  after  gradnating 
studied  theology,  and  acted  in  1755  as  chaplain 
of  the  troops  on  the  northern  frontier.  8ab- 
•eqnently,  after  a  visit  to  Europe  on  mercantile 
business,  he  studied  law,  sunporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  teaching  school,  and  luter  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  established  himself  in  Bos- 
ton. Having  removed  to  Taunton,  he  was  a 
delegate  from  that  town  in  1768  to  the  conven- 
tion called  by  leading  men  in  Boston,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  general  court  bv  Gov. 
Bernard  for  refusing  to  rescind  the  circular  let- 
ter to  the  other  colonies.  In  1770  he  came  more 
prominently  into  public  life  by  conducting,  in 
the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  the  prose- 
cution sgainst  Oiq^t  Preston  and  his  men  for 
firing  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  his 
management  of  the  case  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. In  1778,  and  again  in  1774,  he  was 
chosen  as  a  representative  ft*om  Taunton  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
Utter  year  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress.  In  1775  he  was  reelected^ 
and  was  iq[>pointed  one  of  the  committee  of  three 
deputed  to  visit  Qen.  Schuyler^s  army  on  the 
northern  frontier.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
congresses  of  1776, 1777,  and  1778,  and  occu- 
pied at  the  same  time  important  stations  in  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  1777 
q>eaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  attorney-general  of  the  state.  In 
1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  was  a  del^^  to  the  convention,  and 
one  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  oonmionwealth.  When,  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  this  constitution 
▼as  adopted,  and  the  government  organized 
according  to  its  provirions,  Mr.  Paine  was 
ohosen  attomey-ffeneral,  and  held  that  office 
nntil  1790,  when  he  became  a  Judse  of  the  su- 
preme oourt.  In  1804  he  resigned  on  account 
of  deaftiess  and  infirm  health.  The  same  year 
he  was  a  state  councillor,  but  shortiy  afterward 
retired  fh>m  public  life.  The  strictness  with 
which  he  performed  the  Amotions  of  attorney- 
general  gained  him  a  reputation  for  undue 
•everity.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  academy,  established  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1780.— RoBBBT  Tbs^t,  Jr.,  an  American 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1778,  died  hi  Boston,  Nov.  18, 
1811.  Hb  name  was  originally  Thomas  Paine, 
but  in  1801  it  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature to  that  of  his  father,  when  he  remarked 
that  he  now  had  a  **  Christian"  name,  in  allu- 
sion to  Thomas  Paine  the  infidel.  He  entered 
Harvard  college  in  1788,  and  while  there  was 
distinguished  for  his  £Euniliarity  with  the  an« 


dent  languages  and  his  literary  ablUties,  ea> 
peciallv  ^  poetry.  After  his  sraduation  he 
entered  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  James  Tia- 
dale,  but  soon  left  it,  and  in  Oct  1794,  started 
a  semi-weekljT  newspaper  caUed  the  "Federal 
Orrery.*^  While  in  mercantile  business^  accord- 
ing to  his  biogn*apher,  "  he  made  entries  in  his 
day  book  in  poetry,  and  once  made  out  a  charter 
party  in  the  same  style ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
ne  contributed  verses  to  the  "Massachusetts 
Magazine,"  and  subsequently  wrote  theatrical 
criticisms.  In  Feb.  1795,  ne  married  a  Miss 
Baker,  an  actress,  and  this  produced  for  a  time  a 
breach  between  himself  ana  his  fisther.  In  1795, 
upon  t^ing  the  degree  of  A.M^  he  delivered  a 

Eoem  on  "  The  Invention  of  Letters,"  which 
rought  him  in  $1,500,  being  more  than  $5  a 
line.  The  following  year  he  sold  his  newspaper, 
which  fh>m  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties  nad 
become  unprofitable ;  and  the  same  year  a  poem 
entitied  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  vielded  him 
$1,200.  In  1798  he  wrote  the  celebrated  song 
of  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived $750,  or  more  than  $11  a  line;  and  in 
1799  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  for  which  he  was  complimented  by 
Washington.  Soon  afterward  he  gave  up  his 
position  as  "  master  of  ceremonies"  at  the  the- 
atre, an  office  which  had  been  created  for  him 
in  the  days  of  his  disagreement  with  his  father, 
and  his  exclusion  from  fiishionable  society  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr* 
(afterward  Chief  Justice)  Parsons  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  there  delivered,  Jan.  2,  1800,  a  eu- 
logy on  Washington.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1^,  he  oomYnenced  practice  in  Boston  with 
great  success ;  but  soon  resuming  his  old  ac- 
quaintance with  the  players,  and  his  former 
nnsettied  mode  of  life,  he  passed  his  last  days 
in  misery  and  destitution.  His  works  were 
coUected  and  published  by  Mr.  Oharles  Pren- 
tiss in  1812  (1  vol  8vo.,  Boston). 

PAINE.  Thomas,  an  American  political  writer, 
bom  at  Tnetford,  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
Jan.  29, 1787.  died  hi  New  Tork,  June  8,  1809. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  taken  from  school,  to 
assist  his  father,  a  Quaker,  at  stay  makmg. 
About  1755  he  shipped  in  the  privateer  King 
of  Prussia ;  and  in  1759  he  settied  at  Sandwich, 
worked  at  his  trade,  preached  occasionaUy  as  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  married.  The  follow* 
ing  year  he  removed  to  Margate,  where  his  wife 
died.  In  1764  he  was  in  the  excise  in  his  na- 
tive town ;  but  being  dismissed  fh>m  office  in 
1765,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  obtained 
employment  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  devotinff 
his  leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the  ex- 
cise. He  removed  to  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1 768, 
where  he  took  a  second  wife  in  1771,  and  car- 
ried on  business  as  grocer  and  tobacconist.  In 
1772  he  wrote  *'The  Oase  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Excise,"  a  pamphlet  which  introduced  him 
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la  ORver  GoidsmiUi.  He  ftikd  in  Irasbefld, 
and  his  effects  were  add  in  April,  1774;  was 
digmiflsed  a  second  time  from  the  excise ;  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  in  Mar,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  aci^nainted  with  David  Wil- 
liams, the  noted  political  and  deistical  writer, 
bj  whom  he  was  introdnced  to  Bei^amin 
TVanklin,  then  in  London,  who  advised  him  to 
trj  his  fortnnes  in  the  new  world.  Paine  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  America,  Oct  1, 1774,  carry- 
ing witii  him  recommendatory  letters  from  Dr. 
Jranklin  to  Bache,  his  son-in-law,  and  others, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  In  Feb.  1775,  Mr.  Aitkin  of  Phila- 
delphia employed  him  as  editor  of  the  '^  Penn- 
sylvania Magamne,'*  the  first  number  of  which 
had  been  im^ned  the  preceding  month.  His 
oontribntions  to  tiiis  work  appeared  with  the 
signature  **  Atlanticns,"  and  were  much  com- 
knended  at  the  time.  In  Sept.  1775,  he  com- 
menced his  **  Common  Bense,^'  which  is  said 
to  have  "severed  the  last  link  that  bonnd  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country.''  On  Oct  18 
he  published  in  Bradford's  ^'  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal^" '*  Serious  Thoughts"  upon  slavery,  A«.,  in 
which  "he  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  believe 
that  the  Almighty  will  finally  separate  America 
from  Britain,''  and  hopes,  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, "  our  first  gratitude  may  be  diown  bv 
an  act  of  continental  legislation  which  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  negroea,  soften 
the  hard  &te  of  those  already  here,  and,  in 
time,  procure  their  freedom."  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  was  so  pleased  with 
this  essay  that  he  sought  an  introduction  to  the 
author;  but  he  did  not,  as  is  often  asserted, 
suggest  to  Paine  the  idea  of  writing  "  Common 
Sense."  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  acar- 
city  of  gunpowder  in  the  American  eolomes, 
Gi^t  Britam  having  totally  prohibited  its  ex- 
portation to  her  rebellious  subjects.  Paine 
turned  his  attention  to  chemistry ;  set  his  talents 
to  work  to  discover  some  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  making  saltpetre :  pul>lished 
his  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  uie  patriots 
in  the  Philadelphia  journals;  and  formed  an 
association  whose  object  was  to  supply,  gratui- 
tously, the  national  magazines  with  powder. 
On  Jan.  10, 1776,  when  "  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country  was  the  unanimous  wish 
of  almost  every  American,"  a  pamphlet,  called 
**  Common  Sense,"  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  of  free  and  independent 
states,  "burst  upon  the  world,"  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Hush,  "  with  an  effect  which  has  rarely 
been  produced  by  types  and  paper,  in  any  age 
or  country."  It  was  immediately  denounced 
as  "  one  ii  the  most  artfhl,  inridious,  and  per- 
nicious of  pamphlets."  John  Dickinson,  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  and 
author  of  the  "Farmer's  Letters,"  opposed  the 
idea  of  independence,  in  a  speech,  as  a  member 
of  the  continental  congress.  The  author  of 
"  Plahi  Truth,"  one  of  the  many  readies  to 
"  Common  Sense,"  thought  that "  volumes  were 
inaufildent  to  describe  uie  hom>r,  misery,  and 


deaolatimi  await^  the  peookatlo^iaAi 
siren  form  of  American  mSafmAtsaat,^  Bt 
William  Smith,  provost  of  the  nmfMfy  4 
Pennsylvania,  said  in  his  "  Oato'sLetten,^  y^ 
lished  in  March,  1776 :  "Kor  hare  many  vcib 
vet  elapsed  since  the  first  opoi  propoeitioB  fm 
independence  was  published  to  the  worli;  it 
certainly  has  no  eountoiaBce  fiem  ooagm,* 
and  "  is  only  the,  idol  of  those  who  wi^  ti 
subvert  all  order  among  us  and  rise  on  ^nw 
of  their  country."  Soon  after  iadepeodom 
was  declared,  Paine  volunteered  into  Gtn^  B»> 
berdeau^s  division  of  the  flying  eaiiq>;  oi 
when  their  term  of  serviee  expired,  be  v«itli 
Fort  Lee,  serving  during  that  tryi^  canilpi 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene.  Wbea  Pta* 
aylvania  was  mstracted  by  pvties  on  imat 
c^  her  constitutioii,  Fhine  cndeayored  wiUkil 
pen  to  bring  the  controversy  to  an  end.  Bi 
WfMB  not  one  of  the  aothors  of  the  Peos^ 
nia  constitution  of  1776,  as  he  saja,  in  a  «» 
munication  to  the  ^*P^insylvaiuaPiekflt,"rf 
March  18, 1777,  that  he '' had  no  bffid  rnlm* 
ing  it;  nor  did  he  know  of  its  cintotiflk 
•aw  it  published."  On  Dec  19,17^6,  irtaih 
stoutest  hearts  fidled,  Paine  published  Uifnk 
*' Crisis,"  which  b^an  with  that  {dune liM 
so  often  quoted:  ^These  are  the  timet  tbttiy 
men's  souls."  This  aroused  the  drooplDf  ffdor 
of  the  people ;  it  was  read  at  the  heada  eiay 
regiment;  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  renkitii 
enthusiasm  it  produced  was  the  battle  of  Tki- 
tod,  6  days  after.  "  The  Crirfs,"  of  wlidiaM 
18  numbers  were  published,  i^^>eared  atirregi' 
lar  intervals  until  peace  was  sstabMd.  h 
April,  1777,  on  motion  of  John  Adami,FiiM 
was  elected  secretary  to  the  conumttNca 
foreign  affairs.  The  following  winter  be  oM 
his  services  to  the  naval  board  at  TRBloB,td 
make  one  of  a  party  of  4  or  5  that  veeMnt 
fire  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Ddirat 
About  this  time  <^e  winto*  <^  l77a  is  t  mb- 
veraation  with  William  Henry  of  Ijbci^ 
Penn.,  he  made  the  first  jMxiposkicoew]'*^ 
forth  in  America  for  the  ^^neadon  of  fltoa 
to  navigation.  In  Jan.  1770,  while  eagigid'a 
the  preparation  of  a  "  Hiatoij'  of  the  Aa«* 
Bev<dution,"  he  commenced  a  aeriefof  kiw 
in  the  "Pennsylvania  Packet,"  denyiBf  » 
validity  of  Siks  Deane's  daimsupoatbeiam* 
can  government;  fordoing  this  be  wiie» 
Bured,  unheard,  by  a  faction  in  co&gni^  *■■ 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  redgned  bi»  «i«" 
secretary.  That  the  aeti<m  of  eongrenf* 
disapproved,  and  Paine'a  eonduct  in  txfmi 


«id4ef<9nd Thomas  Paine;"  andintbewt- 
Ing  November  Pennsylvasia  gave  bim  afij" 
of  ber  confidence,  by  electhuf  him  rfgAt»]"} 

feneral  assembly.  In  1780  he  ▼••^■tJ 
y  Gen.  Greene  firom  going  to  SngUffid,  wlj 
he  intended  to  circulate  his  r^nrooaafl^ 
ments,  hoping  thus  to  create  a  panic  »  «• 
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tcftaitrj,  and  more  eifSMtniflly  aid  the  oanse  ot 
America.    Early  in  June  of  that  year,  a  letter 
was  reoeiyed  b j  the  assemblj  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  G^en.  Washington,  stating  that,  notwith* 
Btanding  his  confidence  in  the  attachment  of 
the  armr  to  the  canse  of  the  eonntry,  he  feared 
that  their  distresses  would  soon  oanse  mntiny 
and  discontent  in  the  ranks.    This  letter  was 
read  by  Paine,  os  clerk.    A  despairing  silence 
peryaded  the  halL    At  length  one  of  the  mem« 
Ders  said  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any 
longer,  and  they  might  as  well  give  up  first  as 
last    To  dissipate  uie  gloom,  a  more  cheerM 
member  moved  an  a^Jonrmnent,  which  was 
carried.    Pidne,  who  loiew  that  the  assembly 
.  had  neither  money  nor  credit,  feh  that  the  vol- 
untary aid  of  individuals  conld  alone  be  relied 
upon.    He  accordingly  wrote  to  Blabr  McOlen^ 
aghan,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  explaining 
the  urgency  of  affkirs,  and  enclosed  in  the  letter 
$500,  the  amount  of  ralary  due  him  as  derk, 
as  his  contribution  toward  a  relief  fVmd.    Mo 
Clenaghan  called  a  meeting  next  day  and  read 
.  Pained  letter;  a  subscription  list  was  imme^ 
diately  circulated,  and  in  a  short  time  £800,000 
Pennsylvania  currency  was  collected.    With 
this  as  a  ci^ital,  the  Pennsylvania  bank  (after- 
ward expanded  into  the  bank  of  North  Ameri- 
ca) was  established  for  the  relief  of  tiie  army. 
On  July  ^  1780,  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Paine  by  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   In  Feb.  1781,  he  accompanied  OoL 
Laurens  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  loan  fh>m 
tiiat  government,  and  arrived  home  Aug.  25, 
with  $2,500,000  in  silver— a  great  help  to  Wash- 
ington  in  the  movement  southward,  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown.    In 
1782  appeared  his  **  Letter  to  the  Abb^  Bay- 
naL"    The  next  year  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Gen.  Washington  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
talities at  Rocky  mil ;  and  the  successfbl  ex* 
periment  while  there  of  setting  a  neighboring 
ereek  on  fire,  as  performed  by  Gen.  Wash* 
fngton^  assisted  by  Paine,  Gkn.  Lincoln,  and 
OoL  Cobb,  is  described  in  an  essay  on  *^  The 
Oause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,"  which  Paine 
puUished  in  New  York  in  1800.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  JefiTerson.     In  Jan.  1785, 
fie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober received  $8,000  from  congress  as  a  testi* 
monial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 
His  '*  Dissertations  on  (Government"  appeared 
In  1786.    On  April  26,  1787.  he  saOed  for 
IVance,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Buffbn,    La  Rochefoucauld,   De    Chastellux, 
Malesherbes,  the  abb6  Morellet,  and  many 
other  eminent  men.    He  submitted  the  modd 
of  an  iron  bridge  which  he  had  invented  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  whose  opinion  of 
its  merits  was  decidedly  favorable.    In  Sep- 
tember he  visited  his  mother  in  England,  and 
wrote  the  "Prospects  of  the  Rubicon."     In 
1788  he  resided  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
anperintending  the  erection  of  his  iron  bridge, 
of  which  Stephenson  says:  *'If  we  are  to  con^ 


aider  "Pfbto  as  its  aothor^  his  daring  in  ang^ 
neering  certainly  does  fhll  Justice  to  the  fervor 
of  his  political  career;   for  suocesshil  as  the 
result  has  undoubtedly  proved,  want  of  ex* 
perienoe  and  ooasequent  ignorance  of  the  risk 
could  alone  have  inducea  so  bold  an  experi- 
ment; and  we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  at 
than  admire  a  structure  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions,  and  the  quantity  of  material  ea^ 
ploved  in  its  construction,  will  probably  r^ 
mam  unrivalled."    TUs  bridge  was  pot  up  for 
exhibition  in  an  open  field  at  Paddington,  and 
was  afterward  taken  down  and  the  materiab 
used  in  the  one  which  now  q)ans  the  river 
Wear  at  Sunderiand.    Paine  was  fai  Paris  when 
the  Bastile  was  demolished,  the  key  of  which 
Lafayette  gave  him  for  presentation  to  Gen. 
Washington.    It  is  now  among  ^e  relies  at 
Mount  Yemon.    Paine,  who  hi^  partaken  of 
Edmund  Burke's  hospitality  at  Beaoonsfield, 
corresponded  with  him  from  raris,  not  knowing 
that  ^  the  pensioner"  was  pr^>aring  his  '^  Re- 
fiections  upon  the  French  Revolution,"  which 
appeared  in  Oct  1700.    Among  the  many  re- 
flies  to  the  ^^Reflections,"  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Catharine  Macanlay,  Silr 
James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  Thomas  Paine's 
^  Rights  of  Man"  was  the  only  one  that  really 
engaged  the  public  attention.    The  first  part 
of  that  work  was  dedicated  to  Washington,  and 
appeared  in  March,  1791 ;  the  second  part,  dedi- 
cated to  Lafayette,  was  published  in  Feb.  1709. 
Baine,  in  his  "Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  says: 
'*  Editions  were  multiplied  in  every  possible 
form  and  size;  it  was  alike  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  and  of  the  plebeian,  and  became 
at  length  translated  into  the  various  languages 
of  Europe."    It  is  supposed  that  at  least  100,- 
000  copies  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  were  pub- 
lished.   In  1792  he  gave  the  revolutionary 
society  of  England  an  order  on  Jordan,  his 
publisher,  for  £1,000,  to  be  applied  in  the  tws 
therance  of  their  objects.    In  Sept.  1792.  a 
deputation  from  France  announced  to  Pame 
his  election  to  the  French  national  convention 
from  the  department  of  Calais.    He  inmiedi^ 
ately  left  EngUnd  to  take  his  seat,  meeting 
with  a  triumphant  reception  in  Paris.    Hie 
Ibllbvring  December  his  trial  fbr  sedkion  took 
place  in  London,  and,  not  apnearing  to  receive 
his  sentence,  he  was  outiawed.    In  the  nation* 
al  convention  Paine  generally  voted  with  the 
CKrondists.    He  was  associated  with  Brissot 
and  Oondorcet  on  the  committee  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  1798.    As  a  member  of  the 
convention,  he  advocated  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVT. ;  but  when  the  sentence  of  that  unfortu^ 
nate  monarch  came  up  for  discussion,  Madama 
de  Sta^  says :  '<  Thomas  Paine  alone  proposed 
what  would  have  done  honor  to  IVance  if  it 
had  been  accepted—- the  offer  to  the  king  of  an 
asylum  in  America."    In  Dec.  1798,  the  eon« 
vention  passed  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  ot  all 
members  who  were  ibreigners  by  birth.    This 
was  soon  followed  by  another  for  the  imprison* 
mentof  an  persons  hi  Fhoioe  bom  in  Jgngjand, 
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Vnder  this  decree,  Thomas  Pslne  wis  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  Lnzembonrg.  On  his 
waj  to  prison  he  placed  the  manoscrmt  of  the 
first  part  of  his  ^*  Age  of  Reason"  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Joel  Barlow,  the  American  poet. 
His  confinement  lasted  from  January  to  No- 
Tember,  1794.  When  he  was  first  arrested,  the 
Americans  in  Paris  went  in  a  bodj  to  apply  for 
the  release  of  **  the  apostle  of  liberty  in  Ameri- 
ca," as  they  styled  him;  but  they  were  nn- 
soccessfhl.  A  few  months  after  the  dea&  of 
Bobespierre,  James  Monroe,  the  American  min- 
ister in  France,  procured  his  liberation,  and 
tendered  him  a  home  in  his  own  famil}^  which 
Paine  enjoyed  for  about  18  months,  in  Deo. 
1794,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  national  con- 
vention, hpon  the  invitation  of  its  members. 
In  1795  the  second  part  of  the  ^*  Age  of  Reason" 
appeared.  This  work  is  denounced  as  atheisti- 
cal ;  but  it  expressly  inculcates  a  belief  in  God, 
Joel  Barlow,  m  a  letter  to  Cheetham  in  1809, 
said  that  **  Paine's  religious  opinions  were  those 
of  three  fourths  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
last  age,  and  of  nearly  aU  those  of  the  pres- 
ent." In  the  "Affc  of  Reason"  he  says:  "I 
beUeye  in  one  God  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope 
for  happiness  beyond  this  life.  I  beliere  m 
the  equality  of  man;  and  I  believe  that  reli- 
gious duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving 
mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow 
creatures  hi^py."  He  then  states  what  he 
does  not  believe,  and  his  reasons  therefor.  In 
April,  1796,  he  published  his  essay  "  On  the 
English  System  of  Finance,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing July  his  "  Letter  to  General  Wa8hingt<m," 
in  which  he  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  in  not 
attempting  to  procure  his  liberation  from 
the  Luxembourg.  "  Agrarian  Justice,"  and  a 
"Letter  to  the  People  and  Armies  of  France," 
appeared  in  1797.  This  year  he  assisted  Lare- 
veiU^re-Lepauz  and  Hatly  in  founding  the  so- 
ciety of  theophilanthropists.  When  D'apoleon 
meditated  a  descent  upon  England,  by  means 
of  gun  boats,  he  securea  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine  to  establish,  after  the  conquest,  a  more 
popular  government.  In  1803  Paine  resolved 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  In  this  repub- 
lic, in  former  times,  he  had  met  with  the  Idgh- 
est  respect ;  the  most  prominent  men  had  paid 
homage  to  the  influence  of  his  pen ;  and  his 
eminent  services  had  been  freely  acknowledged. 
Hew  York  had  presented  him,  during  the  revo- 
lution, with  the  Devoe  estate  at  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  co.,  consisting  of  800  acres  of  valuih 
ble  land,  with  the  necessary  buildings.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  £Eu;t  that  "  Thomas  Paine  did, 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  revolution, 
voluntarily  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
public,  without  accepting  recompense  therefor; 
and,  moreover,  did  decline  taking  or  receiving 
the  common  profits  which  authors  are  entitled 
to  on  the  sale  of  their  literary  works,  but 
relinquished  them  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
public  cause,"  Pennsylvania  gave  him  £600, 
Kew  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  estate  atBcnrden- 


town.  Virginia  was  about  to  maA  Mo  statt 
of  land  valued  at  upward  <^  X4,000,  vbei  U 
published  his  '*  Public  Good,*^  deoTing  kr 
claims  to  the  north-western  tcnitoTy;  ud, 
though  Washington,  Madison,  Lee,  asd  Patrid 
Henry  exerted  themselves  in  hit  &Tor,  he  hA 
the  grant  by  a  angle  vote.  He  irriTed  at  Bal- 
timore, after  an  absence  from  the  UnitedStitii 
of  15  years,  on  Oct  80, 1803.  ThomaaJcffBciiB 
invited  him  to  Monticello,  where  be  left  a&Tv* 
able  impression.  At  Washington  he  was  oat' 
dially  received ;  and  while  there  he  wrote  bk 
''Letters  to  the  People  of  the  United  Stata'' 
On  his  way  to  New  York  he  was  groBal;  ioni- 
ed  by  the  federalists  at  Trenton.  His  adimrai 
in  aew  York  and  Philaddphia  honored  \m 
with  public  dinners;  his  enemies  thoo^ttM 
he  and  Jefierson  ''  should  dangle  ftim  tk 
same  gallows."  He  finally  settled  in  5if 
York,  occasionally  passins  a  few  months  a 
his  farm  at  New  Rochelle.  Jost  before  la 
death  he  requested  to  be  interred  in  aQoakff 
burial  ^pround ;  but  the  Quakers  refhaogtoM' 
mit  this,  his  remains  were  taken  to  KevSa- 
cheUe  and  there  buried  on  his  farm.  In  1811 
William  Gobbett,  the  ^i^lish  refonner,  ^ 
lated  the  grave  and  took  his  bones  to  £ng]i4 
where  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  t  ecooir 
tee,  who  intend  to  honor  them  witit  t  f^ 
ftmeral  at  s<»Be  future  day.  A  nHmimeBtftt 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1889  writhin  a  kt 
feet  of  the  spot  where  he  was  originaUj  te- 
ried. — ^In  stature,  Thomas  Paine  waa  abiatS 
feet  10  inches,  and  broad-shooldeitd.  Beta 
nlain  but  dignified  in  his  appearance.  HaT« 
his  hair  in  a  queue,  with  side  corb,  and  pot* 
dered.  His  eyes  were  toll  and  briIfiait,iB^ 
angularly  pierdng.  In  his  mannenhawai 
easy  and  gracefoL  Though  not  a  flneat  fcak- 
er,  among  his  friends  and  in  priTStett^tfT 
hb  conversation  was  exceedingly  fuam^ 
In  mixed  compimy  he  aaid  little.  The  pafr 
pal  portraits  of  Tliomas  Paine,  known  n  to 
country,  are  Charles  Wilson  FeafeXpty 
about  the  year  1780,  and  Romney'a,  panteda 
England  in  1792,  and  eneraved  by  Shar^;  to 
is  also  a  plaster  bust  taken  by  Jarria  in  Mf 
York  in  1865,  while  P^e  reffidedwithlft 
As  a  writer,  Thomas  Paine  was  slwaTi  m 
ble,  and  often  eloquent;  his  stvle,  d>*b'*^?| 
language  were  well  oakulated  to intew^"* 
passions,  and  rouse  the  active  poweraof  tajJJ 
nature.  Botta,  the  historian,  doubted  wbinir 
any  "  writer  ever  possessed  in  a  ^*^^*2*5f2 
the  art  of  moving  and  guiding  the  mnhitiaa* 
his  will;"  and  J^erson  aSnowledgiwj 
"  no  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  famuigy* 
f^le,  in  per^icuity  of  exroession,  hgf^ 
of  eluoidt^on,  and  in  anuple  and  wMJ^^Jf 
language."  Among  the  biographera^  W 
the  most  prmninent  are  George  ^^^j^ 
F.R.S.  (unaer  the  assumed  name  of  fww 
Oldys,  17»1) ;  William  Cobbett  0^.*"? 
Cheetham  (New  York,  1809);  CiioftcWi 
(1819);  W.  T.  Sherwin  (1819);  snd  GwJ 
Vale  (New  York,  1842).— The  moat  otm^ 
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«^on  of  ThMAAS  Bdne^  works  ft  tliat  by  J. 
P.  Mendam  (Boitoxi,  1856),  which  however 
oonUins  several  articles  not  by  him. 

PAINESVILLE,  a  viHage  and  the  capital  of 
Lake  co.,  O.,  on  Grand  river  (crossed  near  h^^ 
by  a  stone  riadaot  of  4  arches,  800  feet  Ions 
and  88  feet  high),  8  m.  from  the  best  natnna 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville,  and  Ashtabnla  railroad,  99  m.  N. 
E.  fhnn  Cleveland;  pop.  in  1860  within  the 
corporate  limita,  8,694.     It  contains  a  coort 
house,  gaol,  9  flonring  mills,  9  fonnderies,  9  en- 
gine factories,  9  tanneries,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  6 
ohorohes,  a  large  nnion  school,  the  Lake  Erie 
fiunale   seminary,  and  9  weekly  newspaper 
offices.    The  business  portions  have  been  en- 
^tirely  rebuilt  of  brick  within  8  years,  having 
been  destroyed  bv  8  disastrous  fires. 
PAINTBRS'  OOLIO.    See  Oouo,  and  Lsad. 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  objects 
by  means  ^f  li^t  and  shade  or  cdor  upon  an 
even  surfoce.    Whatever  importance  such  ob- 
jects possess  fbr  the  purposes  of  science,  to  the 
painter  they  present  five  qualities  or  elements, 
as  follows :  shape  (or  form),  sixe  (or  quantitf ), 
Ught  and  shadow  (or  midation),  local  color 
(or  hue),  and  texture.    No  oljeot  in  nature  is 
without  these  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
no  obiect  in  nature  has  other  than  these  for 
pictonal  treatment    Hence  a  paintinff  is  mer- 
norious  in  the  degree  that  it  exhibits  these 
traits  with  accuracy.    Gf  the  various  tiieories 
reelecting  the  origin  of  the  art,  that  seems  the 
most  natural  which  makes  it  coeval  wiUi  the 
invention  of  writing.    Goguet  in  his  OrigifM 
da  hw  notices  the  fact  that  the  earfiest  peo- 
ple made  their  first  essays  in  writing  by  rep- 
resenting to  the  eye  the  objects  they  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  and  so  fitr  as  ob- 
servation has  demonstrated,  this  remaik  holds 
good  of  all  primitive  races.    No  date  can  be 
assigned  to  the  commencement  of  this  practice, 
and,  as  Haydon  has  remarke^  *^  in  what  coun- 
try painting  first  originated  is  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  aa  it  is  to  find  a  country  whe^ 
it  never  existed  at  alL"    Dismissing  for  want 
of  authentic  materials  any  inquiry  into  the 
momsa  of  the  art  among  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phos- 
ttidans,  and  their  cognate  races,  by  whom  it 
was  probably  never  devdoped   beyond   the 
rudest  stages,  we  may  commence  the  history 
of  painting  with  Egypt,  where  it  can  be  trteed 
ba&  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,     Egyptian 
paintings  are  comprised  in  three  classes,  those 
on  the  walls  cft  tombs  and  temjdes,  those  on 
the  cases  and  doths  of  mummies,  and  those  <hi 
piqyyrus  rolls,  the  first  being  the  most  numer- 
cios  and  meritorious,  although  none  of  them 
ean  be  properly  considered  works  of  art,  but 
rather  tne  symbol^  writings  which  record  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Both  sculpture  and  painting  were  origi- 
nally practised  in  coi^uneoon,  the  latter  being 
tiie  subordinate  art,  and  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  the  painter  was  to  o<^r  statues,  oase- 


relieft,  and  intai^oa  or  aimk  reliefk    To  this 
succeeded  the  execution,  under  a  strict  code 
of  conventional  rules  prescribed  by  the  priest- 
hood, ot  those  elaborate  works  which  now 
afibrd  such  vivid  illustrations  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.    According  to 
Pliny,  painters  and  so^ptors  were  forbidden 
to  introduce  any  change  or  innovation  into  the 
practice  of  their  req>ective  arts,  or  in  any  way 
to  add  to  them;  sind  hence  toe  monotonoTis 
diaracter  of  Egyptian  art,  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence through  thousands  of  years  of  similar 
t^rpes  of  form,  and  the  absence  of  any  progres- 
sive developmei^  such  as  may  be  witnes^  in 
the  productions  of  other  races.    It  was,  how- 
ever, doubtless  owins  to  this  dependence  upon 
estabUshed  canons  that  the  artists  were  en- 
abled to  impart  to  their  works  that  character 
of  stability  and  unity  of  purpose  which  so  im- 
presses the  modem  traveller  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  technical  merits  are  slight   The 
imitation  of  nature  was  never  carried  beyond 
an  outiined  diagram  arbitrarily  colored;  of 
ideal  beauty  they  are  utterly  destitute;  and 
perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  the  science  of 
oomposition   seem  to  have  been   unknown. 
Men  and  women  were  generally  painted  red, 
animals  brown,  birds  blue  and  yellow,  and 
other  objects  according  to  similar  arbitrary 
ndeS{  in  utter  disregard  of  their  natural  iq>- 
pearance.     Sometimes  a  varnish  of  glue  or 
resin  was  applied  to  the  finished  picture,  whidi 
mav  account  for  the  freshness  which  the  colors 
still  retain.    The  most  flourishing  period  of 
Egyptian  art  was  that  from  about  1400  B.  0. 
to  tne  Persian  eonquest  in  525  B.  0.,  after 
which  a  slow  but  gradual  decline  is  observable, 
until  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era 
the  art  of  the  Greeks  becomes  predominant. — 
In  common  with  other  arts,  painting  appears 
to  have  been  established  in  Greece  mainly 
through  communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia, 
and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  5th 
century  B.  0.  it  was  chiefly  ornamental  or 
representative,  its  application  being  limited  to 
the  decoration  of  temples,  the  coloring  or  im- 
itation of  bass-relieft,  and  similar  purposes. 
With  the  Persian  wars,  the  great  promoter  of 
intellectual  activity  among  the  Hellenic  races, 
it  began  to  assume  its  peculiar  Greek  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  practised  as  an  independent 
art ;  and  from  that  era  until  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  it  received  its  most  perfect  devel- 
opment.    The  whole  period   preceding  the 
Persian  invarion  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
mythio  age  of  Qrtfk  art,  during  which  a  slow 
but  gradual  approximation  to  excdleuce  was 
observable,  the  motive  fbr  which  must  be 
traced  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  of 
their  religion.    A  love  of  beauty  was  with  the 
Greeks  a  principle  of  religion ;  their  deities 
were  models  of  physical  excellence,  and  their 
own  habits  tended  to  bring  the  human  form 
to  a  similar  degree  of  perfection.    Hence,  when 
painting  and  sculpture  were  made  to  subserve 
the  cause  of  religion  by  representing  to  the 
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e  ^e  nialerti!  fbfmfl  of  Greek  mytbology^ 
0  artist  strove  to  clothe  them  with  the  at- 
tributes of  mi^eBtj,  loveliness,  or  graee ;  and 
lliis  effort,  eontinued  through  snceessive  ages 
among  n  peoplo  of  remarkable  intellectoal  en- 
dowments, developed  art  from  its  original 
Egyptian  rudeness  and  arbitrary  conventional* 
Isin  into  Ufe^'  motion,  and  liberty.  The  Egyp- 
tian Artist  reproduced  for  ages  a  fixed  type  of 
the  htiinaa  figure,  while  his  Greek  oontempo- 
Tmr J  aimed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  which  made 
bim  in  a  measure  the  arbiter  of  form.  With 
tbo  arrival  of  Polygnotns  of  Thasos  in  Ath^ia, 
463  5.  C.f  commences  the  authentic  history  of 
Greok  art,  and  the  supremacy  of  Athens  as 
the  capitiil  of  the  arts,  although  few  of  tha 
gre^t  painters  of  Greece  were  natives  of  that 
city.  Aristotle  calls  him  i/^oypo^,  the  paint* 
er  of  character,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  other 
Greek  writers  as  one  of  the  most  distbguished 
painters  of  antiquity  in  the  essentials  of  form, 
expression,  and  color.  He  was  employed  to 
decorate  various  public  buildings  in  Athens, 
and  also  executed  8  fiunous  pictures  illustrat- 
ing Homeric  episodes  for  the  Lesche,  a  pubho 
h^  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Dei]^i,  which 
000  years  later  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  Pausanias.  These  works,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  historical  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  as  the  events  and  objeots 
were  indicated  rather  than  represented,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  at  dramatic  development  in 
composition  or  local  truth  and  circumstantial 
detail  of  execution.  Other  celebrated  pdnt- 
ers  of  the  Athenian  school,  of  which  Polygnotus 
IB  considered  the  founder,  and  contemporary 
with  him,  were  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  an  excel- 
lent portrait  painter,  of  whom  Aristole  says 
''he  painted  men  as  they  are;"  Kicon,  distin- 
guished for  his  horses ;  Panienus,  and  Onatas  of 
.£gina.  Somewhat  later  flourished  Apollodo- 
rus,  who  about  404  B.  0.  developed  the  princi- 
ples of  light  and  shade.  Accoi^ing  to  rliny, 
he  was  the  inventor  of  tone.  Painting,  which 
had  hitherto  been  sculpturesque  in  its  character, 
now  took  a  more  dramatic  range,  and  to  the 
school  of  Athens  succeeded  that  called  the 
Asiatic  or  Ionic,  of  which  Zeuxis,  Parrhaeius, 
and  Timanthes  were  the  chief  exemplars.  It 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  second 
phase  of  Greek  painting,  the  school  of  Polyg- 
notus forming  the  first,  and  was  duu'aoterized 
by  more  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  a 
dose  imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  ap- 
pearances of  objepts.  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius 
excelled  in  fbrm  and  in  the  representation  of 
material  beauty,  and,  if  inf^ior  in  simpUctty 
and  expression  to  Polygnotus,  greatly  surpassed 
him  in  the  technical  parts  of  l^eir  art.  The 
^' Helen  *^  of  Zeuxis  was  one  of  the  wonders 
6f  ancient  art,  and  the  numerous  pioturet  by 
Parrhasius  of  deities  and  heroes  attained  a 
high  importance.  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  the 
last  verv  distinguished  painter  of  this  period, 
founded  about  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
tiie  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  charaotw^aed 


l>y  Bdentlflo  cdtlvsdoB,  uriMbkmnM^kM 
great  ease  and  aconraoy  in  drawing,  i&d  lUI 
eonsdtBted  the  t^iid  and  last  ^um  of  Cbck 
pafaitlng,  or,  aa  it  htf  been  cal&Bdftbi  tfvA 
of  •refinement.  The  fbnn  now  faecme  p» 
mount  over  the  essence,  and  teobiiflil  oed^ 
lence  reached  its  liadt.  The  chief  pidsteiif 
this  time  were  Pamnhilua,  dueflydlskiiigBM 
as  a  teacher  of  the  tnecMry  of  his  art;  ids  p^ii^ 
Apelles,  Melantfaius,  and  Pamiai,  the  %ai\n^ 
eminent  liot  lees  for  grace  or  bsMtf  ol  ta 
than  fbr  lua  power  in  snhlimeflnldefltiithiJiit 
one  of  the  first  to  prvotiaB  eneaulie  ^ 
Ing;  Protogeneaof  Riiod68,ariT«l<^Ap«Bei; 
Nicias,  who  exoelled  in  light  and  ihi^fji^ 
l^iranor,  excellent  in  many  dmrtmeiti;  B 
eomaohns  and  Arisddes  of  Thebes,  tbelm 
remarkable  for  boldness  of  exeootieD,  ladtb 
latter,  aooording  to  Pliny,  the  giefitert  miff 
of  expreesioii  in  all  Gkieeoev  Theoa  of  taoi^ 
and  Athenion  of  Maronea,  beside  laaiij^llv^ 
estending  over  a  period  of  upward  ilac» 
tnry.  Of  these  the  moat  &moiiawaiAMhi^ 
whose  cdebnited  contest  of  diawmg  m  Fn- 
togenes  is  frequently  cited  by  andeot  taHa  m 
an  iUustration  of  the  degree  of  ietktkdM 
acquired  by  each  artisL  From  the  linl  of 
Alexander  art  rapidly  deteriorated^  stinliM- 
quent  to  the  middle  of  the  SdtfUtivT&C. 
soarcely  anotlier  name  of  note  ocaoai .  latii 
place  of  mythological  or  epie  Bteriasyilii  iiftd 
painted  carioatnrea,  low  or  domeiie  jrijrti 
of  the  class  called  prntre,  and  obsoeaeiaBtiM^ 
or  contented  themselves  with  reimidDoiBg^ 
ble  copies  of  the  works  of  their  preikuuHi 
At  the  period  of  the  ^(mmt^ooqvidftu^ 
exhibited  little  vitally,  and  the  i|N>liilMaa 
public  buildings  and  galleriai  to  aid«lke|«* 
tieos  and  tem^ea  of  Bomeitttided  totnyfcifcg 
art  everywhere  in  GreeooL  Qietk  fJ/JJ^f 
were  executed  in  distcnipttr,  with  gbk  A 
or-' 
«lay, . 

latest  period  upon  ^vaa. 
a'ground  of  plaster  were  ■ 
plofad,  and  in  the  late  stagesof  theailteoB 
painting  attaimed  aome  pecteticn.  Ywy 
species  of  vamiah  appear  to  have.b«ntai>i 
and  Pliny  says  that  Apeilea  waa  kideteilv 
his  brilliant  coloring  to  a  liquid  caM^*- 
mentwnj  with  which  he  ooverad  hii  pc^ 
whenoe  Sir  Joahna  B^jnoldi  has  tuatliW 
tiiat*  he  was  a  master  of  the.  art  d  aliff^ 
Down  to  the  time  of  Apeilea  4  ptiDdplB(l» 
were  used,  white,  led^  ydiow,  aadldaok^ta 
which  all  the  neoeeaaiy  hnes  and  toil  w* 
composed.  The  "« AMobiva^ai  MariijC 
BOW  in  the  Vatican,  anppoaed  toiwwj|y 
a  picture  by  EehkA  of  tb»  SiotimHfttM 
the  ^'Adiillea  diseovei«d  by  UlW  tfj 
'« AohiUes  surrendering  Brisfija,"  Mfc  ^ 
at  Pompefi,  and  a  few  otliarB,  altha#  fv; 
ably  feeble  imitationa  of  older  m*^^ 
dently  attest  the  Idgh  ehawnterefOwg^ 
in  its  prime.  T1ieinMaieofthea8Biii^^>^ 
at  Pompeii,  repreaentiBg  tim  ««fiatyei^]«^ 
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BOW  in  the  Mmm>  Borbonleo  In  Kapki,  Is  the 
fioeit  Aooieni  plotiire  exUnt,  with  respect  to 
eoBipoeitiQn,  fdreahortening,  and  perspeotiTe.-- 
Of  £iri]soan  painting,  at  ezemplijQed  bj  apeoi- 
mena  found  in  •epalohral  ohamoeraat  Tarqoiniii 
Ocn^  and  elaewnera,  little  need  be  eaid.  It  ia 
enentiallj  Greek  in  ita  atyle  and  oharaoter- 
Irtioa,  and  to  a  limited  extent  ahowa  eimilar 
atagea  of  derelopnient  and  deoaj. — ^The  Bo* 
nana  reoelTod  tneir  art  directlj  from  Qreeoe» 
and,  tlioQgh  ea^er  and  intelligent  eollectora 
of  tlie  worka  <m  the  earl/  maatem  of  that 
oonntnr,  had  no  independent  edhool  of  paint* 
ing.  There  doea  not  aeem  to  have  been  a 
Mgle  Roman  painter  of  eminence;  bat  in- 
Ibnor  Greek  artiata  aboimded  in  the  Italian 
peninanla,  and  partiealarlj  in  the  eapitel,  and 
the  best  Roman  paintings  were  probablj  eze- 
onted  by  them  in  the  degenerate  st jle  which 
marked  the  decline  of  the  arts  in  Greece.,  Theae 
•onsisted  cMefly  of  nortraits,  ornamental  or 
decoratiye  won,  and  copiea  of  the  master- 
nieoea  of  ^tiqni^.  It  is  worthy  of  remarki 
Aowever,  that  the  Romana  were  the  first  to 
ooltiTate  portrait  painting  aa  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  art.  Tosnchadepthof  degradati<mdid 
painting  finally  descend,  among  them,  that  it 
waa  practised  ohiefij  by  slaTes^  and  the  painter 
was  estimated  by  the  qoantityof  workhecoold 
do  in  a  day.  Batthetreasoresof  artacenmn- 
lated  in  Rome  by  sncoecsive  generals  and  em- 
perors, frtKn  the  time  of  MarceUaa  downward, 
Blade  the  <uty,  as  Oasdodoms  has  expressed  it, 
^  one  Test  wonder/*  Most  of  these  were  in 
torn  transferred  to  Oonstantinople  by  C!onstan- 
tine  and  his  snccessors,  and  the  remainder  die- 
appeared  in  confii^pnations  or  in  the  disordeia 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  exarchate. 
Kot  one  aathenticated  painting  by  any  of  the 

raft  masters  of  antiqnity  ia  now  known  to  bo 
eadslcBoe.  In  one  req>eot  the  practice  of 
nainiang  in  Itely  differed  tarn  that  of  Greece. 
in  the  latter  oonnlry  the  art  waa  essentially  re- 
Bgiona,  and  waft  mainly  confined  to  templea 
and  nnbUc  bnildinn;  bat  the  Romans  early 
lunimriaed  it  with  the  honsehold,  and  no 
dweU^  whether  pidatial  or  strictly  domestic, 
waa  ooBsidered  complete  unless  erery  apart- 
meat  or  ^rtion  had  ita  painted  decoiationa 
^psifyittg  tho«aa  lor  whicn  it  was  designed.—* 
whjli»  art  in  ita  ancient  seats  was  thos  passina 
tiiroagh  the  laat  phaseaof  what  has  been  callei 
ka  '^age  of  decrepitude,'*  Christianity  had  taken 
footin'manrpertaof  the  world;  aadalthoagh 
the  new  rcHgion,  nnlike  the  old,  needed  no 
direct  alliiaoe  with  art,  and  ita  followers,  in 
their  detestation  of  paganism,  denoohced  the 
earrafii  of  graren  Imagea  as  serrsttta  and  emia-> 
aarfsa  ai  Satan,  the  infloence  of  so  many  pre* 
Tions  agea  of  eiriliiation  coold  not  be  at  once 
•xtlngdUied,  and  the  early  Christiana  before 
the  ^ne  of  Oonatantine  attempted  the  Tisiblo 
vepnaantatkA  of  sacred  persoaagea  and  actions 
hy  aaana  of  i^ymbek  and  mystie  emblems* 
Thoa  the  kmb  typified  Christ;  the  Tine  and  ita 
Chrial  and  hia  disciplea;. the  fish, 


baptism;  the  nhlp.lho  c^barch ;  and  tlic i!^o«^  ro- 
d^ption.  Tho  hfI  ^v^  u>  thin  UijUM  titvot^ 
however,  wm  ^rftcti^^I  n^^t  for  the  pleasure  it 
would  excattff  but  lu  a  motuiJi  of  incaloaliag 
religiona  prlucjipl^ ;  imil  wii«n,  na  Chriittlaiiiity 
gained  con^  i'<rti,  \i  beciiiuu  ^^  to  voiiituro  b<»* 
yond  the  limitit  of  mere  eymltol,  aiut  to  depict 
Chriatasthe  Good  Shepherd,  care  waa  taken  to 
eschew  the  beAtity  of  fcataroe  and  body  larisJi- 
od  by  pagiia  arUj^U  upon  the  repretietitAtioni 
of  their  dt3itl<yi4.  Ind^.  wUUe  Jewbh  ooti'> 
Terts  prep^>Ei(iorftt<^d  id  the  c^arly  chareb,  tiio 
Saviour  wua  repr^js^^nted,  on  tbe  authority  of 
certain  pa^fiiages  in  th«  Old  To<itament,  as 
dcToid  of  fill  t>eaiitj, ''  not  liko  the  goda  of  the 
Pantheon  tatoliiugr^tiia  oye  by  oniward  attrac- 
tions, but  conquering  the  heart  by  the  powur 
of  his  word  /'  It  w^  not  until  tbe  eloee  of  tli^ 
8th  century  that  Adriim  1.  decided,  in  a  papal 
bull,  that  Christ  «hould  be  reprosented  with  nil 
the  attributes  of  divine  beauty  wbioh  art  oouid 
lend  hiau  Nearly  a  i^entu^y  preTions,  in  $9^^ 
the  eoundl  of  Constantinople  ha<]  anthoriated 
the  direct  human  reprefwntatlon  of  the  Barionr 
in  place  of  the  symbolical,  Tlie  mmt  interest- 
ing monuir<  "t '  :>f  Christian  art  during  the  ^at 
$  centuriei  ut  he  fonnd  on  Uta  walU  or 

ceUinga  el  ^^^  ^::itacombi  of  Rome.  In  the 
catacomb  c»f  Bt.  Cailxtus  were  disco vared  mi^ 
representation  a  of  ^ripturd  ftoriee^  parables, 
and  ^rmboljSf  intermingled  oeejisionally  with 
aome  of  tlie  more  innocent  pagan  a}lef^orie!$, 
and  also  a  portrait  of  Chnat  %b  the  Good  Shep- 
herd,  the  earliest  known  to  hare  been  puinted, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  type  for  otheri, 
Kugler  ascribes  to  tbeao  works  **  much  gmn- 
deur  of  arrangemeat  ^^  and  ''  a  peculiar  eK^ilem- 
nity  and  dignity  of  atyle/^  Aa  didtingni^ed 
tnm  paoati  works  of  the  iome  or  an  earlbr 
perioa,  thiiy  may  be  naid  to  exhibit  more  cpirit^ 
uality  in  tljo  (70neex>tion  of  tho  ham  an  form^ 
holiness  of  ovprea»loj)  and  strength  of  cliarao- 
ter  being  x^T-eforred  to  beauty  of  foaturea  or 
bodyi  andtt  etfong  prt^dileotiun  for  natural  ob< 
jeota,  as  animoia,  leavea,  or  tl  ow«^&*  When  th* 
estabMahment  of  Christian!^  by  Ooortantino 
enabled  tho  pioua  decorators  of  the  early  diurch 
to  emerge  mm  the  gloom  of  the  cataoomba, 
they  tcanaferred  their  labora  to  the  numerona 
edifices  dedicsited  to  the  new  religion.  But 
before  art  had  time  to  attain  a  healSby  expan* 
si(m  imder  the  new  influences  which  were  at 
work,  or  to  assume  a  disdnotiye  form,  civil 
commotiona  and  barbaric  iuTasions  interrened 
to  dieok  ita  development  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
6th  oenturr  Constantinople*  became  its  princi- 
pal seat*  jfural  painting  in  freaco  or  distemper 
now  gare  way  to  moaaic  woris,  and  for  4  or  5 
centuries  tiie  moat  interesting  remains  of  pio« 
torial  art  are  the  mosaics  in  the  churches  and 
the  miniatnre  illuminationa  of  Biblea  and  o^er 
sacred  hooka.  (Bee  Mooaio,  and  MnriATun 
PAomHo.)  During  tho  ath  and  9th  centuriea 
tho  iconodasts  of  the  eaatem  church  pursued 
a  systematb  destraodon  of  works  of  art;  but 
notwithstanding  th«  dis&Tor  into  which  Greek 
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■rttfts  and  tbeir  worics  thereby  Mi,  Oonttan- 
tinople  remuned  from  the  7th  to  the  18th 
century  the  great  oai^tal  of  the  arts,  and  daring 
that  period  the  Byzantine  atyle  waa  nredomi- 
nant  in  every  branch  of  art  which  the  degraded 
taate  of  man  permitted  to  be  cnltivated.  By* 
santine  painting  was  practised  almost  ezdn- 
sively  for  reli^ons  purposes,  and  abont  the 
commencement  of  the  9th  centnry  assumed  a 
hierarchical  stifihese  of  type  whidi  hasd^cend- 
ed  unaltered  to  the  present  day,  although  gen- 
uine Byzantine  pictures  are  now  producKsd  only 
in  a  few  places  in  Russia  and  Greece.  The 
characteristics  of  the  school  are  length  and 
meagreness  of  Hmbs,  stiffhess  of  figure,  features 
almost  void  of  expression,- long  and  narrow 
eyes,  a  disagreeable  blackish  green  coloring  of 
the  flesh,  various  conventi<mal  attitudes  and 
accessories  having  no  foundation  in  nature, 
and  a  proftision  of  gilding.  The  colors,  thouffh 
bright,  were  raw  and  crude,  and  commonly 
painted  on  a  gold  background.  The  painters 
were  mon^  or  persons  connected  with  mon- 
asteries, who  formed  a  sort  of  perpetual  craft 
or  guild  for  the  manufBusture  of  pictures;  and 
the  subjects  were  almost  as  fixed  as  the  style, 
consisting  of  the  Madonna  and  child  throned, 
and  representations  of  sacred  history  or  alle- 
gory.^—The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  in  1204,  by  promoting  a  greater  in- 
tercourse between  the  Byzantines  and  Italians, 
is  considered  to  have  ffiven  the  first  Impulse 
toward  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  and  the 
West  Many  Byzantine  painters  passed  into 
Italy  and  Germany,  carrying  with  them  their 
technical  methods  and  their  types  of  form  and 
color,  which  were  followed  more  or  less  ser- 
vilely by  the  Italians  who  studied  under  them : 
and  at  Venice,  Rsa,  and  Sienna  were  planted 
early  in  the  18th  century  the  germs  of  what 
aubsequMitly  became  the  leading  schools  of 
Italy.  But  while  in  the  eastern  enmire  the  in- 
fluence of  an  expiring  ftith  was  stm  manifest 
in  the  social  relations,  the  literature,  and  the 
art  of  tiie  people;  in  Italy,  aft^  centuries  of 
turmoil,  a  new  and  vigorous  civilization,  large- 
ly impregnated  with  the  Gothic  element^  but 
inspired  and  directed  by  Christianity  alone,  had 
appeared,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that 
art  should  not  show  a  new  development  The 
artist,  sharing  in  the  religious  fervor  with 
whi<^  every  occupation  was  pursued,  painted 
fbr  the  glory  of  Christianity  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men,  and,  finding  the  shrunEen  and 
withered  forms  of  tf^e  Byzantine  school  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  waa  led  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature.  One  by  one  the 
fiuniliar  conventionalisms,  which  centuries  of 
use  had  sanctified,  were  thrown  off  by  bold  in- 
novators, until  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th 
century  the  culminating  glory  of  the  art  waa 
reached.  The  successive  steps,  however,  were 
slow,  with  long  intervala  between,  and  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century 
can  painting  be  said  to  have  freed  itself  in  any 
eonaiderable  degree  from  its  Byzantine  traia- 


mels.  Of  the  two  art^  aonlptere,  usder  te 
lead  of  Kicda  Pisano,  the  greatest  artiflt  of  the 
18th  centnry,  considerably  preeeded  paiotfag 
in  the  order  of  devdopraent.  The  paiaters 
were  hampered  by  a  mooe  of  tpeatment  haadei 
down  to  them  for  centarieai  aad  ftmn  wUoh 
it  was  difficult  at  once  to  emanoipato  than* 
sdves ;  while  the  sculptors,  ignorant  aaycicf 
the  marblea  of  the  Greeka,  were  ob]%ed  to  em- 
ploy as  models  the  every-daj  objeefea  wtieh 
surrounded  them.  Hence  oi  neocflsity  ttee 
grew  up  among  the  latter  a  ayatena  of  observe 
tion  and  study  of  nature  which  aooa  gaveai 
original  character  to  their  wor^a. — Tii  Gi»- 
vanni  Cimabue,  of  Florence,  who  floorishGt 
between  1840  and  1800,  it  haa  been  cnatemiT 
to  ascribe  the  revival  of  ptiatiag  in  Italy,  •• 
though  Giunta  da  Hsa  and  Gvido  da  Skaa, 
who  preceded  him,  had  already  given  some  ii- 
dication  of  independence  of  feeling.  Toseaaj^ 
however,  was  tne  seat  of  thia  reviral,  aad  ftr 
upward  of  two  centuries  the  Tnaoan  aehMlt 
maintained  th^  ascendency  In  Ital  j«  Keite 
g(  these  artista  advanced  much  beyond  the  Bf- 
zantlne  traditions,  and  the  chiei  merit  ef  Q- 
mabue  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  fact  thatJte 
discovered  and  fostered  the  genioa  ef  GiollodI 
Bondone,  the  first  great  painter  of  Boden 
times,  and  the  true  regenerator  of  tiie  srt 
With  the  cfunmenconent  of  tiie  14th  eeotaiy, 
the  date  of  this  master's  first  worka  of  iBper- 
tance,  the  history  of  Italian  painting  pepisly 
commences;  and  in  tracing  ita  develuyiusrt 
each  of  the  principal  schools  will  be  noticed  ia 
succession.  The  sul^ect  haa  alreedy  ^tm 
treated  at  some  length  under  tiie  head  oiFsa^ 
00  PAnvnva,  whi^  formed  the  moat  iaqis^ 
tant  branch  of  the  art  in  the  14th  and  lAb 
centuries;  and  for  the  diaraoteristiea  and  «Utf 
productions  of  individual  painters  the  nadir  k 
rderred  to  their  biogn^ea  in  thiaweik— 
The  Tuscan  ac^ools,  oompriamg  the  fiJiiniMMi 
Fisan,  and  Florentine>  were  in  me  IMi  casla- 
ry  merged  in  the  last  named,  <^  whk^  ^otta 
was  the  founder.  Previous  to  hia  tine  ths 
only  real  advancement  in  painting  waa  ths 
substitution  of  the  human  figure  m  ita  ; 
type  or  symbol.  Giotto  made  the  i 

step  of  pogress  by  rejecting  the  dark  c , 

whidi  his  predecessors  had  retained  ttam  tWr 
Byzantine  models,  and  introdndng  that  whkk 
was  paler  and  more  natural  Hjaeonniiisil'— 
also  exhibit  a  bett^  idea  of  groufMng,  tmAVb 
figures  more  action  and  varie^i)f  poaitkn,  te 
r^ult  doubtless  of  the  new  ideaa  of  fona  s» 
gested  by  the  works  of  l^loole  PSaaaa  Hi 
pamted  hi  the  chief  dties  of  Italy  from  lUfkf 
to  Milan,  and  his  mature  woi^  moA  aa  tha 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Aiene  at  IMat 
and  in  the  Franciscan  chiodi  at  JUsi^  rstiii 
no  traces  of  the  Byzantine  atyle.  Bis  ftl- 
lowers  and  imitatora,  forming  what  haa  basa 
called  the  Mcuela  Oicttmta^  for  the  most  pait 
confined  themselves  to  the  re|irodnotion  of  tha 
models  1^  by  thehr  master,  but 
the  path  he  had  opened  to  th«B  witib  i 
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benefidil  to  the.  progress  of  art  Of  the  lat- 
ter oUm,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Andrea  Orcagna 
hare  been  considered  saperior  in  dignitj  and 
grandeur  to  Giotto  himself.  Oontemporary 
with  Giotto,  and  soarcelj  less  famoos,  were 
Simone  ICemmi  of  the  Siennese  school,  the 
charaoterisdos  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
force  of  expression  and  a  tendency  toward 
idealism,  ana  Bnffalmacco,  of  hnmoroos  mem- 
ory, whose  exploits  as  related  by  Boccaccio  have 
Boryived  almost  every  relic  of  his  pencil  Other 
painters  of  the  period  were  Angelo  Gaddi,  the 
son  of  Taddeo;  Tommaso  di  Stefiino,  called 
Giottino;  Spinello  Aretino;  Oennino  Oen- 
nini,  aathor  of  the  oldest  Italian  treatise  on 
painting;  and  Francesco  da  Volterra.  None 
of  these,  however,  advanced  mach  beyond  the 
point  reached  by  Giotto.  At  the  dose  of  the 
century  the  influence  of  Giotto  was  discernible 
not  in  Tasoany  alone,  hat  thronghont  Italy 
and  even  beyond  the  Alps.  Bat  painting  was 
nevertheless  in  a  very  ondeveloped  state.  Por- 
traitare  was  rarely  practised,  landscape  paint- 
ing as  a  brandi  of  art  was  anthooght  of,  and 
no  trne  standard  of  form  had  been  established. 
The  purposes  to  which  punting  were  applied 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  religions  character, 
and  when  sabjects  fh>m  pagan  mytholo^  or 
classic  history  were  introduced,  it  was  to  uLus- 
trate  the  trnth  of  Ohristian  reveLition  or  the 
ioctrines  of  moral  theology.  Believing  that 
khey  shared  with  the  dergy  the  task  of  in- 
itruoting  the  people,  the  artists  umed  at  a 
brothfol  representation  of  their  sulgect  rather 
khun  at  technical  skill;  and  on  tlus  account 
their  art,  imperfect  and  conventional  as  it 
was,  has  an  impressiveness  of  character  which 
the  works  produced  daring  the  splendid  era 
>f  Raphad  fail  to  present  In  the  15th  cen- 
;iiry  painting  advanced  very  considerably,  and 
toward  its  dose  Florence,  under  the  munifi- 
cent away  of  the  Medid.  hecame  one  of  the 
nost  splendid  art  capitals  of  any  aire.  Pie- 
3x>  delta  Francesca  and  Paolo  UcceUo  devd- 
>ped  the  sdence  of  perspective,  and  Maso* 
ino  da  Panicde  that  of  chiaroscuro.  The  pro- 
luotiona  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  sculptor  of 
he  fiunous  gates  of  San  Giovanni  in  Florence, 
dao  ffave  new  vigor  to  the  imitative  principles 
tstablished  by  Giotto ;  and  to  his  influence  per- 
laps  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Florentme  art 
Qsy  be  traced.  But  to  Masacdo,  who  dis- 
arded  the  conventional  types  of  the  human 
orm  and  made  his  studies  directly  from  life,  is 
[ae  the  credit  of  establishing  the  great  era  of 
he  piotorid  art  of  this  century;  and  untfl  near 
he  time  of  Raphad  his  conceptions  ot  form 
emained  the  standard.  Oontemporary  with 
r  immediatdy  succeeding  him  were  ¥r%  An- 
ellco  da  Fiesole,  less  distinguished  for  anv 
sternal  quality  of  art  than  for  the  deep  rdi- 
I0118  aentiment  of  his  works ;  Filippo  Lippi, 
De  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  natural- 
tio  as  distingnidied  firom  the  mystical  school, 
9  thsk  class  of  masters  has  been  caUed  who 
lade  religion  the  end  and  otjeet  of  their  art; 


Benoxzo  Go/.xoH;  Fnippino  Lippi;  Antssjjto 
Poll%|aolo,  tUo  first  wbo  studied  the  dBi 
subject  for  tlie  purpo&(^  of  det^i^ ;  DorueDioo 
Ghirlanddo,  the  mmtur  of  Michel  Augdo^ 
Oosimo  Bosscllif  Snndro  BotticellL,  Luca  Sig* 
nordli,  Andrea  Verocchio^  aud  Andrea  Cm* 
tagno,  one  of  the  6riit  wha  practised  oil 
punting  after  the  miimier  of  the  Van  Eycks. 
With  I^eonardo  da  Vinci^  a  master  accom|j!mh> 
ed  in  many  arta  beaido  paintingj^  commenoei 
another  epoch,  in  which  Mai^aceio^'s  omeep* 
tions  of  form  wore  comhiuod  with  dramatie 
compositions,  with  locd  color,  and  with  light 
and  shade,  as  illustrated  in  the  fiunous  ^*  Last 
Supper"  in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Gra- 
de at  Ifilan.  The  earnest,  simple  fdth,  and  the 
spiritnd  treatment  of  the  early  painters  now 
gave  wav  in  a  measure  to  the  realisdo  tenden- 
des  of  the  a^.  Less  was  left  to  the  imagini^ 
tion  and  fedmgs,  and  in  place  of  sacred  history 
and  legends  of  the  church,  pagan  mythology, 
with  its  sensuous  allurements,  began  to  afford 
subjects  to  the  painter.  As  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  tech- 
nical excellence  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
highest  noint,  and  increasing  wealth  and  lux- 
ury multiplied  the  production  of  pictures 
for  private  purposes.  The  painter  was  no 
longer  a  public  teacher  of  rdigion  or  morals, 
as  in  the  dajs  of  Giotto  or  Orcagna;  and  as 
his  puhlic  functions  were  superseded  by  hia 

Srivate  ones,  the  art  hegan  to  decline.  Un- 
oubtedly,  however,  tiie  very  perfection  at- 
tdned  contributed  materially  to  this  result 
Oontemporary  Florentine  masters  of  this  pe- 
riod were  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco  and 
Andrea  dd  Sarto,  both  of  the  highest  excd- 
lence,  and  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  preemi- 
nent as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  The 
latter  neglected  illusive  effects,  despised  oil 
painting,  and  dmed  at  the  expresdon  of  life 
and  power  through  action  and  movement ;  and 
the  almost  exdudve  attention  which  he  gave 
to  the  definition  of  fbrm,  the  result  doubtless 
of  his  cultivation  of  the  three  sister  arts,  made 
the  development  of  phydcd  qualities  thence- 
forth the  ciuef  characteristio  of  the  Florentine 
school.  Of  the  daring  heights  to  which  he  at- 
tained in  his  efforts  toward  grandeur  of  form 
and  sublimity  of  expresdon,  &e  frescoes  of  the 
Siitine  chapel  afford  a  memorable  illustration; 
dthough  here,  dde  hy  dde  with  his  prophets 
and  sibyls,  looking  *^like  hehigs  to  whom  God 
has  spoken  and  who  have  never  since  ceased 
meditating  on  the  awfhl  voice,"  are  groups  and 
single  flgmres  of  such  startling  novelty  of  ex- 
presdon and  action  as  to  constitute  a  legacy  of 
questionable  vilue  to  the  student  of  form.  His 
influence  was  overwhelming  in  Florence,  and 
almost  every  artist  who  came  within  its  reach 
lost  his  individudity,  and  in  attempting  to 
follow  him  only  debased  art  and  proved  &i8 
own  mediocrity.  Some,  however,  were  ex- 
cellent painten.  induding  Daniele  di  Vol* 
terra,  celebrated  for  his  **  Descent  from  the 
Gross;"   Vasari,  the   biographer  of  Italian 
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•r^Btev  S^Wtfliim  ifA  Ptosnbo;  the  Ziwoaii, 
and  AbmIo  Bromdnow  Dnrkg  the  flnt  qaut^ 
ter  of  the  16th  centaiy  the  grand  climax  of 
art  was  reached,  and  within  that  period  the 
greatest  painters  of  modem  times  flourished 
together,  ezeroising  in  some  sort  a  reciprocal 
inflaenoe,  hut  each  worJkinff  oat  his  own  pecu- 
liar aims.  Before  the  midme  of  the  c^aUimy  a 
steady  decline  was  diecemible,  not  in  ilorenoe 
alime,  bat  all  ovier  ItaljTt  Venioo  peihaps  ex- 
cepted; and  as  the  great  masters  one  hy  one 
dxopped  ofE^  th^were  saooeeded  by  crowds 
oi  servile  mannerists,  who  painted  rapidly  and 
car^esaly  to  meet  the  increasing  and  not  veij 
discriminating  demand  for  pictnres,  and  whose 
works,  even  when  devoted  to  sacred  sal^eots, 
had  in  them  *^  more  of  earth  than  of  heaven." 
'^  We  paint  six  pictores  in  a  year,"  says  Ya- 
aaii,  ^^  while  the  earlier  masters  took  six  years 
to  a  pictare ;"  a  remark  which  his  own  prac- 
tice strikingly  iUastrated.  The  latter  part  of 
the  centory,  however,  witnessed  a  fresh  devel- 
opment in  the  Florentine  school,  and  Lndovioo 
Cfardi,  called  Oigdi,  introduced  a  new  style, 
distingoished  by  careM  drawing  and  brilliant 
colorkg;  bat  few  names  of  note  oconr  among 
his  followers,  except  that  Of  Carlo  Dolce,  a 
careM  painter  of  female  heads,  Pietro  di 
Oortona  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentoiy 
introduced  a  florid,  ornamental  style  of  fresco 
nainting,  the  followers  of  which  were  cidled 
by  the  Italians  the  nkuhiimti.  Little  can  be 
said  of  Florentiae  painting  after  this.-— Paint- 
ing seems  to  have  made  little  progress  in  Ven- 
ice previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto,  and  during 
the  14th  century  no  works  of  any  considerable 
importance  were  produced.  The  little  island  of 
Murano  may  be  oonsidered  the  nursery  of  Y ene- 
loan  art,  and  the  Yivarini,  a  &mily  of  psinters 
who  lived  there,  its  first  exemplara.  Commer- 
cial intercourse  had  familiarized  them  with  the 
works  of  Qerman  and  ilemi^  painiers^  the 
rich  and  vivid  coloring  of  which  was  readily 
adopted  by  contemporary  Yenetian  artists,  al- 
though until  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  c^^ 
tnry  they  designed  with  sa  antique  severity 
bonowea  from  their  neighbors  the  Paduans. 
Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini^  scms  of  Jacc^ 
BelMni,  w«*ethe  firstgreat  artists  of  the  school, 
as  tiiey  were  among  the  first  in  Italy  to  substi- 
tate  oil  painting  for  ^uitemper.  With  a  ten- 
dency to  elaborate  finish,  and  »  dry  though, 
oorrebt  manner,  their  works  are  distingmshed* 
by  sweetness  and  purity  of  exinression,  and 
afford  a  foretaste  d  l^at  rich  coloring  which 
subsequently  became  the  chief  diaracteristio 
of  Yenetian  art,  and  which  reflected  the  cheer* 
fill  and  festive  spirit  of  Uie  people*  With  the 
opening  of  the  16th  centurv  commenced  a  new 
epoi^  m  the  history  oi  the  school,  and  the 
genius  of  two  scholars  of  the  Bellini^  GiorgioBe 
and  Titian,  created  a  style  in  which  a  bold  and 
decided  handling,  and  a  ^^  gold«i  glow"  ci 
color,  ^ith  great  truthAilness  of  detail  in  land- 
scape, draperies,  and  other  accessories^  were 
marked  fdatures.    The  fcNnner  died  early,  but 


Titian,  wiio  longMmrvlfad  hia  {_ 
rariea  of  the  emy^art  of  the  ostttary,  1 
Hie  aumnitof  his  art  la  faistorj,  landsn  ^ 
portraiture,  and  staimied  the  acteol  of ' 
as  iaeomteatably  the  mat  m  eokr.  ABde  fi«B 
portraitore,  in  which  he  had  no  nral,  he  waa 
perhMM  greatest  in  hia  rejweaeptsikms  <£  Iha 
naked  female  form.  Anumg  hiaimitaton  ^ 
Andrea  6diiavo^o  and  Aleaaandro  Bonvii 
called  nMovettodlBieeda.  InthelaMar] 
of  the  ceaUaj  flourished  S  other  pamtem 
ly  less  illuitrious  then  Titian^  ^n&,  Jaeop^Be- 
busli,  called  Tmtoretto^  Paolo  O^^Bari,  eaDsi 
Yeroneee^  and  JaoopodaPonie,  ealtod  F 
the  first  ofte  of  me  xnest  vigm 
of  painters,  but  unequal  in  hJa  i 
the  second  a  oonsommato*  maator  of  toktL 
delighting  in  scenes  ot  ibatiwe  pon^  mi 
Render,  with  rich  eostumea  and  ^chltaotBa; 
imd  &e  third  the  earliest  aad  cme  of  tiie  bat 
of  the  Italian  pamtera  of  ^0sr&  T%»traaTe- 
netian  stiyle  of  these  mastera  datenorated  in 
the  hands  of  their  aoccesaora^  and  the  aabas- 
mient  history  of  the  achixd  la  imwarfaed  by  a 
ungle  great  name^fhed^  vtHetrn  afnmAw&im 
not  uncommon^ — Intimately  oonsected  wi&Iha 
history  <ji  the  eariy  Yenetiaa  aoihool  was  Ail 
of  Padua,  to  which  a  freah  inipnlaa  waa^dan 
in  the  first  half  of  tile  16«k  oantoy  by  fte- 
oesco  Squardone,  ^oae  oolldotioik  <^  diawiBgi 
and  casta  from  the  antique  greatly  janmitfi 
the  eultivatioii  of  fomif  wad  ioflneaeed  the  aii 
throughout  n^lhem  Italy.  Imtowy  BtiSBak,^ 
Yenioe)  acquired  there  hia  pamMaEr  diy  jdm> 
ner ;  and  Andrea  Hantegaa,  tlie  grotttaat  psiBtv 
that  had  appeared  in  ne  north  «f  Italy  i^te 
the  middle  of  the  15th  oentory^'waa  itsBMl 
eminent  pupil.  The  latter^diaiingiaisittdftrUt 
severdy  elassfc.and  stateeaqvo  deai^^  f 


theMantoan  sdiool^  which  produced  mnyaf 
the  most  &meua  paintcn  of  Londiardyi-^Iha 


Roman  mAooI  msiy  be  said  to  haT«  i  _ 
rectly  from  the  Ut^rian^  aa  oaQed  froaa  Ibaan* 
dent  district  of  UmbriiL  within  the  liadlBil 
which  its  artists  praotisea  their ▼osati am.  Iha 
region  was  secluded  and  the  inkahitaaiB  fs- 
mailable  for  religious  eathusiast ; .  whenae  mt 
hapa  the  spiritual^  ahnoat  aaoctw,  atyla  arila 
eauy  pamtara.  Themoet  distingwiahcid  sawag 
these  wer^P&sro  Cavsllini,  GeBti#d«  Fsliilisi 
(whose  style  ladiel  Angela  daolarad  vaa  Ska 
his  name»  gmi4ik\  and  Pmo  d^lkm  Wtwnttam 
itfter  wheal  came  Pietro  PerugiBo.^omi]il#^ 
died  in  15M),  by  fiyr  the  beat  |MBt«r  af  Ma 
school  up  to  his  tiaoe,  and  whoaa  aityH  ^hoaih 
wanting  in  vigor,  waa  distiiiiguiahed  hj  naiirfl^ 
graee,  andtendwaiesaof  ex^essioa.  Hiaabhsl* 
ars  were  numerous,  int&ding  PtntnabcUi^ 
Andrea  Luigi,  eidled  Llnngnov  La  Bp^[^ 
and  above  all  Baphael  ^Baffisrik  fianiiodrlip* 
bino),  whose  fiune  faaa orerdndoved  UmtsA 
Of  the  various  exceUenasa  df  thia 
man,  who,  dying  at  the  age  of  87,  left  the  1 
est  name  by  gBDeral  consent  in  aa 
hig,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at 
HahMbeendesoribedM  ^t^afliiatcf  p«Blai% 
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fbr  moral  foroe  in  allegoiy  tnd  histoiy  mui- 
TiUed;  for  fideHtjr  in  portrait  nMPrpawed ; 
who  has  norer  heen  approMhed  in  propriety 
<tf  hirention,  composition,  or  expression ;  who 
is  almost  witiiont  a  rival  in  desigm;  and  in  snb- 
limitjr  and  grandeur  inferior  to  iiiohel  Angelo 
•lone.*'  In  separate  qualities  he  may  have  been 
eqn^ed  br  some  oontemnorary  painters,  and 
in  color,  which  he  regardea  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end  in  painting,  he  was  inferior  to  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  his  fraooes  in  the  Vatican,  his  Ma- 
donnas and  holy  femilies,  his  great  altarpieces 
and  his  cartoons  nevertheless  represent  the 
highest  efforts  of  modem  art,  and  have  made 
his  s^le  not  that  of  Rome  alone,  bnt  of  the 
world.  BiH>hael  had  nnmeroos  scholars,  who 
imitated  him  with  mora  or  less  success,  and 
some  of  whom  assisted  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  frescoes.  But  after  his  death  most  of 
those  who  had  original  genius  deviated  into 
exaggerations  and  insipidities,  and  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  the  noble  grace  and  power  of  their 
master.  The  sack  of  Rome  b  j  the  constable 
de  Bourbon  in  1527  caused  the  dispersion  of 
his  followen  then  in  the  dty,  who  carried  into 
all  parts  of  Italy  a  spurious  stvle,  miscaUed  the 
**Bjipbae1esque."  His  best  scmolara  were  Gin- 
lio  Romano,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  fbr 
original  power,  but  of  a  far  lower  order  of  mind 
tlum  his  master ;  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  caUed 
II  Fattora;  Perino  del  Vaga;  Giovanni  da 
Udine ;  Polidoro  da  Oaravaggio :  Pellegrino  da 
Modena;  Bartolommeo  Ramenffhi,  called  II  Ba- 
ffnaoavailo ;  and  Benvenuto  Uri,  caUed  II  Garo- 
&lo.  Primaticcio,Nioolo  del  Abate,  and  Tibal- 
di  also  acquired  the  Roman  style  of  Raphael, 
which  they  carried  into  France  and  Spain. 
The  execution  by  Iflohel  Angelo  of  the  ''Last 
Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  chapel  in  1541  pro- 
duced a  crowd  of  feeble  imitators  of  his  s^le;. 
after  whom  came  Giuseppe  Cesari  d'Arpino  and 
Michel  Angelo  Oaravaggio,  the  former  repra- 
senting  the  tnaehinUH  and  the  latter  the  tene^ 
hrori  or  natwr<ili$ti,  whose  style,  though  not 
d^cient  in  power,  was  founded  on  mera  natu- 
ral imitation,  and  was  characterized  by  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity.  These  wera  succeeded  by 
the  Oarracci  and  their  fbllowers,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  17th  century ;  and  in  the  18th 
the  history  of  the  art  closes  with  Andrea  Sac- 
ehi,  Oarlo  Marotti,  and  Raphael  Mengs,  the 
first  a  painter  of  merit,  the  last  two  academic 
and  mannered. — ^The  Bolognese  school,  though 
claiming  to  shara  with  those  of  Tuscany,  Rome, 
and  Venice  the  honor  of  bringing  about  the 
revival  of  painting,  presents  no  name  of  great 
importance  unUl  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
when  Fnmcesoo  Francia,  a  painter  of  genuine 
religions  sentiment,  and  the  friend  of  Raphael, 
floimshed.  His  influence  was  only  temporary, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1585  that  the  school 
witnessed  its  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  Ludovico,  Agostino,  and  Annibale 
Carraod  ot  their  celebrated  academy,  called, 
tram  tiie  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted, 
the  eclectic  school  of  Bologna,  and  the  ftmda- 
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mental  idea  of  which  was  to  combine  the 
closest  kudy  of  natura  with  the  imitation  of 
the  best  ouiJities  of  the  old  masters.  The  Oar- 
racci and  their  chief  scholars,  Domenichino, 
Guide  Reni,  Lanfiranco,  Albani,  and  Gnerdno, 
extended  their  influence  throughout  Italy;  but 
thdr  eflbrts  tended  to  substitute  academic  tame- 
ness  f(n*  what  littie  originality  survived  the  de- 
dine  of  painting,  and  their  style,  though  fre- 
ouentiy  admirable  as  illustrated  by  themselves, 
aid  not  long  survive  them.  Their  greatest 
merit  perhaps  consisted  in  the  attention  they 

Kve  to  landBcape. — Of  the  schools  of  northern 
dy,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  most 
noted  was  that  of  Parma,  the  great  ornament 
of  which  was  Antonio  Allegri,  xnown  as  Oor- 
reggio,  who  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tu^  brought  the  art  of  chiaroscuro  and  ralief 
to  perfection.  One  of  his  chief  characteristics 
was  a  winning  softness  and  grace,  tending  in 
some  instances  toward  affectation;  and  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  tendeuQv  ara  visible 
in  the  woras  of  Francesco  Mauola,  called  0 
Parmigiano,  otherwise  an  excellent  painter,  and 
after  Oorregvio  the  best  artist  of  the  school.*- 
At  Milan  a  flourishing  school  was  estabUshed 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  executed  there  some 
of  his  flnest  works.  About  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  centurv  the  Procaccini  founded  an 
eclectic  school  in  lOlan. — ^The  school  of  Ni^lea 
claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Florence, 
but  no  name  of  importance  occura  until  the 
I7th  century,  when  Giuseppe  Itibera,  called  Lo 
Spagnoletto,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  both  leading 
paintera  of  the  natwraUati,  flourished.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  of 
landscape  painters,  bnt  even  in  this  class  of 
works  reflects  the  coarse  feeling  of  his  schooL 
The  last  Neapolitan  painter  of  eminence  was 
Luca  Giordano,  called.  fh)m  his  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution. Fa  Presto. — ^Although  painting  in  Ger- 
many can  be  traced  back  to  the  Oaiiovingian 
period,  littie  is  known  of  the  productions  of  its 
artists,  the  missal  illuminatore  excepted,  pre- 
vious to  the  IStiii  century.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century,  under  Meister  Wilhelm, 
or  William  of  Oologne,  who,  according  to  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  was  **  tiie  best  painter 
in  all  German  lands,  and  painted  all  sorts  of 
men  as  if  they  were  alive,^  the  school  of  Oo- 
logne acquired  considerable  repute.  The  pic- 
tures in  Oologne  attributed  to  this  master  and  to 
his  scholar,  lleister  Stephan,  notwithstanding  a 
Gothic  hardness  peculiar  to  all  medisval  Ger- 
man art,  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color- 
ing, oarefol  finish,  and  deep  reliffious  sentiment 
Oontemporary  schools  fiourished  in  Kuremberff 
and  Westphalia.  The  16th  century  witnessed 
the  culmination  of  German  art  in  the  person  of 
Albrecht  Dttrer,  the  scholar  of  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth of  Nuremberg,  and  almost  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver, 
though  now  chiefly  known  in  the  last  capacity. 
Lucas  Oranach  about  the  same  time  headed 
the  contemporary  school  of  Saxony^  and  en- 
Joyed  almost  as  great  a  reputation  as  Dnrer 
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himselfl  Other  piuntera  <^  the jberiod  were  Al- 
brecht  Altdor&r,  a  sehokr  of  iVor^r,  Matthiaii 
Gnmewald,  Haim  BiiiKiiiudr,  and  partionlarlj 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  in  whom  the  old 
inedi»yal  ecdeeiastioiil  spuit  ia  relieved  bj 
freer  ooneeptionfl  of  nature  and  a  purer  woae 
of  i^ysical  beauty,  while  tilie  oharaoteriitio 
Gennan  style  is  retained.  After  1627  his  his- 
tory bdongs  to  England.  Snbsecmently  the 
Germans  became  imitators  of  the  Netherland- 
ish and  Italian  ecleotio  sohools^  and.  prerious 
to  the  19th  oentory  few  names  of  note  oooor 
among  tiiem.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  prea- 
ent  century  a  remarkable  reyival  was  oom^ 
menoed  by  a  nmnber  of  yonng  Gennan  paint- 
ers assembled  in  Borne,  the  lea^Ung  motire  of 
whidi  was  a  protest  against  the  effote  aoademic 
generalization  mider  which  art  langidBhed. 
The  result  was  the  formatioa  of  a  mystical 
school,  which,  nnder  the  lead  of  Orerbeck,  has 
att^npted  to  revire  the  sentimental,  aseetio  art 
of  the  14th  oentnry ;  and  of  another  more  pure- 
ly Teutonic,  whose  leaders,  CkmieUns,  Elal- 
bach,  Hess,  and  Bchnorr,  hare  idealiJEed  history 
with  considerable  success.  Leesing,  Bende- 
mann,  and  others  instituted  a  reaction  against 
the  severe  ecclesiasticism  of  Overbeok,  and 
formed  a  separate  school,  the  chief  seat  of 
i^ch  is  DOsseldorf.  Accounts  of  these  move- 
ments and  of  their  instigators  will  be  £9und 
among  the  biographical  articles  of  this  work. 
— ^The  flemish  school  dates  from  the  oom- 
meneement  of  the  15th  century,  when  Hu- 
bert and  Jan  van  Eyck  established  themselves 
at  Bruges^  and  drew  around  them  pupils  ttcm 
all  parts  of  northern  Europe.  Dignity  and 
strength,  combined  with'a  dose  imitan<m  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  were  the  charaoteristacs  of  their 
style,  as  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  polyp- 
tych  painted  by  them  for  the  c^urdi  d  St.  Ba- 
von,  Ghent.  This  woi^  presents  also  some  of 
the  first  successftil  attempts  at  landscape  paint- 
ing. To  Hubert  Van  Evok  is  due  the  discovery, 
not  of  oil  painting,  wnioh  was  ^"aotised  with 
more  or  less  skill  for  2  or  8  centuries  before 
his  time,  but  of  a  drying  varnish,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  more  smtaUe  for  mixing  with 
pigments  than  any  vehicle  previously  known. 
The  new  method  was  adopted  by  ncnthern 
artists  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century,  and  was  about  1460  carried  into  Italy 
by  Antonello  da  Messina.  Among  the  sdiolars 
and  successors  of  the  Van  Eycks  were  Roger 
of  Bruges,  Hans  Hemling  or  Memling,  perh^ 
the  be^  painter  of  the  sdiool,  and  Jan  Mabuse. 
A  contemporary  school  flourished  at  Antwerp, 
which  previous  to  the  middle  of  ^le  16th  cen- 
tury produced  at  least  two  firstrate  artists, 
Qnentin  Hatsys  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  to 
whom  succeeded  a  crowd  of  imitators  of  the 
Italians,  whose  eflbrts  in  design  were  word- 
less, but  who  transplanted  into  the  Netherlands 
the  true  Venetdan  coloring.  With  the  I7th 
century  commenced  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  flemish  school,  durfaig  which  the  genins 
of  Peter  Paul  Bubens,  whom  Haydon  diarao- 


tericea  as  '*  a  giant  of  execntaon  and  limte  vio- 
lence of  bm^  and  brilfiant  color  and  dariiig 
oompositiom''  revived  the  old  gloriea  of  flor* 
ence  and  Venice.  Physical  energy  and  life 
were  his  duuracteristics,  and  thcee  were  re- 
flected wkh  exanperated  coaraeneea  in  the 
worksof  JordaensTGasparde  Cray^  ando&ai 
of  his  fdlowers,  who  form  whi^  is  known  as 
the  sdiool  of  Brabant.  Antlnmy  Yan^yka 
hia  most  illustrious  scholar,  however,  pditel 
with  more  elegance  than  bis  master,  ad 
brought  portraiture  to  the  h^heet  exrrllsMS, 
Painting  languished  in  the  Ketherlanda  ate 
the  latter  part  of  the  iTth  century,  bnt^  as  la 
other  parts  of  £ur(^>e,  has  within  tlie  prtnat 
oentuiy  experienced  a  revival,  whkli  wiR  be 
productive <rf good resnlta,  Theartianowm- 
Bued  with  success  hjWgppersj  De  Kaiset^  M- 
lait,  Verboeokhovea,  and  otl^B^gian  artiifei 
Gallait  espedally  ranks  am<Mig  the  first  of  living 
historical  painters.— The  Dutch  school  ssass 
to  have  been  identicid  wiUi  the  Flemish  ana 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  oentorj,  when  a  peQB> 
liar  reaction  from  the  mannered  a^e  of  thenas' 
ters  of  the  preceding  centarj  naulfeeted  Jkaetf 
in  Hdknd.  Tlus  movennmt  waa  headed  bf 
Paul  Remlnrandt  van  Ryn,  aman  of  dagplar  as- 
ntns,  who  took  up  a  hostile  poaition  a^uast  M 
study  of  tiie  id««l,  and  dehberat^y  proessisi 
on  tiie  {Nrindple  of  imitating  vn^ar  aiMa 
The  ug^ess  of  his  models,  selected  appaaw^f 
to  show  what  obstades  he  ooald  ovetwaM,  v 
however  more  than  redeemed  by  sorpaaningrf> 
fects  of  light  and  shade,  and  throngh  his  mam 
aild  coarse  design  shines  the  indi^dqidily  ef  a 
gloomy  and  original  «mind.  His  a^a,  sslWf 
by  Kugler  the  **  phantasmagoiio,'^  vraa  tha«9 
opposite  of  that  of  Bubens,  and  m  kndmf* 
and  history  severed  the  Dutch  adtrael  eoaa- 
pletdy  from  that  of  Brabant.  R&nha^  had 
some  eminent  scholars,  including  K.  vanBigsn, 
Eeckhout,  P.  de  Konindk,  F.  Bol,  and  IBanAm 
Maas^  Oontemporary  with  Bembrandt  io»- 
ished  a  dass  of  painttfs  of  rttnarkahla  BiHi( 
as  colorists,  and  well  versed  in  ih»  tedmiasaf 
their  art,  who  cultivated  what  ia  caUed  fatf% 
and  so  greatly  excelled  in  thia  departmiir  as 
to  justify  the  r^aaik,  that  '^gettr^  and  the 
Dutch  style  are  almost  OTnonymona.^  Xlab 
pctures  are  generally  of  smi^  Rsa, 
characterized  by  minute  and  exact  i 
of  fiuniliar  and  frequently  c^  vnlgar 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  these,  of 
we  can  only  give  the  namea  hex^  wereMv 
Brenghd andhis sons  Hell  Breugbel,  so 
from  the  diabolicd  duiracter  <rir  his  soj 
and  y  dvet  Breo^l,  frunona  f cn^  hla  soft 
ling ;  David  Teniers,  the  dder  and  the  yoi 
the  latter  a  distinguished  painter  of  low 
Adrian  van  Ostade,  Adrian  Branw^,  and 
Steen,  equally  celebrated  in  the  aame  dmsi- 
ment;  Gerard  Terbm^  Gerard  Donw,  Gaanal 
Metzu,  and  Franciscus  JGeris,  eminent  ] 
of  gented  life.  About  the  same  time  lai 
painting  became  devel<q>ed  among  the 
with  wonderftal  rapidity,  and  generally  witik  a 
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parer  taste  than  genrt,  Paul  Bril  canght  the 
Italiaa  spirit  from  painting  in  Italy,  and  Jan 
and  Andreas  Both.  Pynaoker,  Albert  Cnvp, 
Nicolas  Berghem,  Jan  Miel,  Earel  Di\}ardin, 
and  Adrian  van  der  Velde  cnltiTated  an  ideal 
or  pastoral  style  with  eminent  success.  Jacob 
Raysdael,  Muiderhont  Hobbema,  and  Antonj 
Waterloo  excelled  in  yivid  and  natural  imi- 
tations of  native  scenery,  withont  aiming  at 
ideal  beantv;  William  van  der  Yelde  the 
yonnger  and  L.  Baokhnysen  in  marine  views ; 
I^hiHp  WoQvermans  in  hmiting  parties;  ana 
Panl  Potter  in  landscapes  with  cattle  and 
figores.  Snyders,  the  fnend  of  Rnbens,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  the  animal  painters,  may 
be  mentioned  here ;  also  Hondekoeter,  a  paint- 
er of  pooltry ;  and  De  Heem,  Rachel  Rnysch, 
and  Van  Haysnm,  celebrated  for  their  fmit 
and  flower  pieces.  A  few  of  these  lived  into 
the  18th  century,  but  before  that  time  the  art 
had  lost  most  of  its  vitality. — ^The  Spanish 
school  stands  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  art 
in  the  uniformly  religions  and  ascetic  character 
of  its  productions.  A  rigid  code  of  rules,  es- 
tiblished  by  eodesiatical  authority,  prescribed 
:he  method  of  treatment  when  sacr^  subjects 
were  selected,  and  the  strong  Oatholic  feeling 
of  the  artists  led  them  to  give  an  almost  exdu- 
atve  attention  to  thb  class  of  subjects.  Paint- 
ing can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  exist- 
ence in  the  Spanish  peninsula  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  ana  it  was  not  un- 
til the  17th  that  the  school  had  any  other  than 
a  local  reputation.  The  visit  of  some  Flemish 
artists  in  the  15th  century,  and  somewhat  later 
of  Titian  and  other  ItaHan  masters,  gave  the 
native  painters  their  first  practical  ideas  of 
color  and  design.  In  the  16th  centuiy  schools 
were  already  established  in  Castile,  Valencia, 
SeviUe,  and  elsewhere,  that  of  Seville  being  per- 
hi^  the  most  distinguished.  Among  the  emi- 
nent painters  connected  with  them  were  Anto- 
nio del  Rincon,  Luis  de  Vargas,  Luis  de  Morales, 
Vincente  Joanes,  sometimes  called  the  Span- 
ish Raphael,  Pablo  de  Oespedes,  and  Juan  de  laa 
Roelasj  most  of  whom  studied  in  Italy,  and  flou- 
rished m  the  16th  century ;  Francisco  Paoheco ; 
Alonso  Oano,  eminent  as  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect;  Francisco  Zurbaran,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  Curavag- 
gio ;  and  Diego  Velasquez  de  Silva  and  Barto- 
lom^  Esteban  Murillo,  who  share  the  honor 
of  making  Spanish  art  known  and  admired  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  The  character- 
istics of  their  styles  are  described  in  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  tJiem.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century  Spain  has  produced 
no  painters  of  eminence. — Painting  was  prac- 
ttsea  in  France  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gharle- 
magne,  but  nothing  like  a  national  school  can 
be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  until  after  the 
Tint  <^  Primadcoio  and  other  Italian  artists,  at 
the  invitation  of  IVands  I.  Sunon  Vouet,  who 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
eentury,  received  an  Italian  educatiooL  and  is 
considered  the  master  and  model  of  tne  suc- 


ceeding generation  of  French  pdnters.  Oon- 
temporary  with  him  were  Nicola.^  Ponsgin, 
eminent  for  the  dassio  ^nnt  of  hb  compofli- 
tions  and  his  landsci^es;  Gaspar  FouaaiD,  al^o 
eminent  in  landscape ;  Clauile  Gt?1^f  a  master 
of  atrial  perspective,  &§  of  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  landscape  paitititt^ ;  luid  Svbnsticn 
Bourdon.  All  of  these,  though  Froncli  bj  birth, 
practised  their  art  and  pn^H!<^d  mostt  of  tbeir 
Bvesin  Italy.  Eustacho  Le  Bueur  and  Oharlefl 
Le  Brun  were  the  most  eminent  of  YoueCs 
scholflJTs,  the  latter,  an  artist  of  merit  despite 
his  affectation  of  manner  and  violations  of 
taste,  being  the  painter  of  mnny  of  the  imnienie 
pictures  at  Versailles  which  testify  to  the  van- 
ity and  extravagance  of  Lonb  XIY.  In  th^ 
succeeding  reign  Antoine  WiittoAn  pain  ted  ^f€4 
ffalantes  with  grace  and  effect ;  Jofti?ph  Yum^t 
was  noted  as  a  marine  painter ;  and  somewhat 
later  Jean  Baptiste  Grenze  ob  tamed  a  unique 
reputation  for  his  female  hoadsi  and  ch finning 
representations  of  domi^stic  life,  Paintiuf^ 
steadily  deteriorated  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  18m  centurv,  until  restored  to  a  temporary 
vitality  about  the  time  of  the  Froneh  revolt!^ 
tion  by  Jacques  Louis  Dav  ill,  ^vhoee  stjloj  known 
as  the  "  classic,^'  though  dry,  pedantic^  and  de- 
ficient in  true  expression,  showed  condderable 
mastery  of  form,  and  was  followed  by  GQ^rin, 
Drouais,  and  a  numeroua  band  of  Bcbolars. 
Gh*os  first  broke  away  ttom  tlds  *^  morbid  iml* 
tation  of  the  antique,"  as  it  hm  been  called, 
and  with  G^ricault  and  othors  inaugurated  the 
system  of  painting  frwn  natnre.  whence  ori^- 
nated  the  modem  French  soliooi^  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  which  are  Leopold 
Robert;  Paul  Dqlaroche,  one  of  tht^  chief 
painters  of  history*  of  the  present  centnry ;  Arj 
bchefi^r,  singularly  puro  and  i^vere  in  his  ideal 
conceptions;  Horace  Vera et,  tmn vailed  In  bat* 
tie  pieces;  Delacroix,  Ingres,  and  Couture ;  Koaa 
Bonheur,  whose  horses  and  cattle  are  among 
the  best  ever  painted;  Troyon^  excMillent  in 
landsc^)e;  and  £douard  Frire,  C^iavet,  and 
Meissoider,  eminent  in  difTercDt  departmentt  of 
^snre.— Of  painting  in  Engltind  little  can  ba 
said  previous  to  the  18th  century.  Jim  Mabuee, 
Holbein,  Sir  Antliony  More^  Rnbens,  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  other  continental  painter?, 
had  during  the  two  previnna  eentorie^  sacces- 
sively  practised  their  art.  theiv,  principally  in 
the  department  of  portrailare ;  bnt  their  Infiu^ 
ence  was  unavailing  to  form  a  national  scihool. 
The  few  native  artists  of  note  v  ho  Nourished 
within  tills  period,  including  nilliard,  Ij»mic  Mid 
Peter  Oliver,  miniature  paluters,  and  l*ob- 
son,  Nicholas  Stone,  and  Jame'ion,  called  the 
*^  Scottish  Vandyke,"  were  portrait  {lainten^ 
and  t^at  branch  of  painting  aJone  received  en* 
couragement  The  firBt  iuiportant  historical 
works  by  an  English  artist;  were  the  tmscoitB 
executed  by  Sir  James  Thorn  hill  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Panl'^,  London ;  bat  hts 
illustrious  son-in-law,  William  Hogarth,  tho 
great  satirical  painter  of  hiu  time,  and  one  of 
tiie  most  original  painters  of  any  age,  U  the 
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first  luune  of  note  in  the  history  of  Bridah  art. 
He  had  however  but  little  direct  influence  upon 
the  artists  of  his  time,  and  the  honor  of  found- 
ing the  modem  English  school  belongs  to  Sir 
Joshaa  Reynolds,  excellent  in  portraiture  and 
history,  and  preeminent  as  a  colorist.  His  con- 
temporary and  rivalj  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
often  equalled  him  m  portraits,  but  is  better 
.  known  as  the  first  of  a  line  of  landscape  paint- 
ers whose  works  would  adorn  the  art  of  any 
epoch.  Among  other  painters  who  fiourished 
durhig  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  were 
Bichi^  Wilson,  eminent  in  landscape ;  Barry, 
Opie,  Northcote,  Fuseli,  Copley,  and  West,  his- 
torical and  portrait  painters,  the  last  two  being 
natives  of  America.  The  influence  of  Beynolds 
upon  the  succeeding  generation  of  painters  is 
shown  in  the  strong  bias  for  color  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  chief  characterbtics  of  the 
English  school.  In  the  first  cuarter  of  the 
present  century  flourished  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Hoppner,  Raebum,  and  Jackson,  portrait 
painters ;  WUkie,  the  best  painter  of  low  life 
jE^gland  has  produced;  Haydon,  a  historical 
painter  ofgemus,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism  and 
Cffotism;  Ett^,  a  vigorous  colorist;  Turner. 
tbe  most  orif^mal  and  imaginative,  perhaps,  oi 
landscape  pamters;  Oonstable,  Oalcott,  W.  Col- 
lins, Morlimd,  Nasmyth,  Bonington,  eminent  in 
the  same  department ;  and  John.  Martin,  whose 
architectural  extravagances  and  exaggerated 
effects  of  li^ht  and  shade  had  a  bri?  popu- 
larity. Durmg  the  same  perio.d  genre  was  cul- 
tivated by  Bird,  Smirke,  Stothard,  and  many 
others,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Cooper,  Mulready, 
Haclise, Eastlake.  Redgrave^E. M.  Ward,  Web- 
ster, Hamilton,  Cope,  Dyce, TJ.  Landseer,  J.  R. 
Herbert,  Horsley,  W.  J.  Muller,  Frith,  Faed, 
and  many  others,  most  of  whom  have  also 
painted  history  and  landscape  with  success. 
Among  prominent  landscape  nainters  of  the 

5 resent  day  are  Creswick,  Stanfield,  D.  Roberts, 
ames  Ward,  Linnell,  and  F.  Lee.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  occupies  a  peculiar  and  prominent 
position  as  a  painter  of  dogs  and  animals  of  the 
chase.  The  British  school  of  water  color  paint- 
ing, founded  by  Paul  Sandby  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  department  of  landscape  has  produced 
works  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  oil 
ptdnters.  Among  its  chief  artists  are  Turner, 
Front,  Copley,  Fielding,  Roberts,  W.  Hunt, 
Lewis,  Oattermole.  Cox,  Absolon,  Corbould, 
Nash,  and  Stanfield.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tnry  has  arisen  a  peculiar  school,  styling  itself 
the  "Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,"  and  rep- 
resented by  William  Holman  Hunt,  Millais, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  some  others,  who, 
according  to  their  most  earnest  advocate, 
Ruskin,  "oppose  themselves  to  the  modem 
^stem  of  teaching,  and  paint  nature  as  it  is 
around  them,  with  the  help  of  modem  science, 
and  with  the  earnestness  of  the  men  of  the  Idth 
and  14th  centuries." — ^For  information  concem- 
iag  the  chief  depositpries  of  paintings  in  Europe, 


the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Muscnc.-^ 
Painting  made  little  progress  in  the  United 
Statesprevious  to  the  present  oentnry.  Benit- 
min  West,  a  native  of  Pennsyhrania,  and  tbe 
second  president  of  the  British  royal  acadeny^ 
gained  all  his  reputation  abroad ;  and  Copkj," 
wough  he  left  many  admirable  portnuts  in 
America,  established  himself  in  KngiinWI  be- 


fore the  revolution,  and  prodnced  Ids  woA 
important  works  in  history  and  portraiture  ii 
that  country.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  and  Cd. 
John  Trumbull  were  the  first  natiTe  artists  of 
note  who  practised  their  art  to  any  oonndenbli 
extent  at  home;  and  the  Trombnll  gsQery 
of  portraits  and  pictures  illnstrating  AmericiB 
history,  at  New  Haven,  would  be  a  raluabk 
contribution  to  the  art  of  any  nation.  In  Hbb 
early  part  of  the  present  century  ICalbone,  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  and  Allston  vindicated  the  data 
of  America  to  the  possession  of  the  high&t 
order  of  artistic  ability ;  the  first  an  excdkst 
miniature  painter,  the  second  a  rival  of  Bey- 
nolds in  portraiture,  and  ihe  tlurd  an  mtt- 
ginative  painter  of  high  exceUenoe  in  aD 
walks  of  his  art.  About  the  same  time  J^ 
W.  Jarvis  and  Thomas  SuUt  held  a  bi^  raak 
as  portrait  painters,  Yanderlyn  painted  hirtoiy 
wi&  success,  and  somewhat  later  Newton  ind 
Leslie,  Americans  by  birth  or  par^itage,  es- 
tabli^ed  themselves  in  En^and  and  becaiii 
celebrated  in  the  modem  KngTiah  school  of 
genre.  About  1825  Thomas  Cole  founded  whit 
may  be  called  the  American  school  of  kad- 
scape  painting,  a  department  whidi  was  theace- 
forth  cultivated  by  native  artista  more  mnTO- 
sally  than  any  other.  The  worlu  <^  Coli^ 
though  not  remarkable  as  literal  tna^aipb 
of  individual  forms,  are  characterized  by  a 
thoughtful  morality,  and  a  t^idency  to  alle- 
gory. The  series  of  "The  Course  of  Inpiie" 
and  "The  Voyage  of  Life^*  are  among  ^ 
finest  specimens  of  American  art.  Cootem- 
porary  with  Cole  or  immediatdj  snoeeedlrig 
him  were  Doughty,  Durand,  Inman,  and  Flshe^ 
the  t'^^o  first  named  eminent  in  lan^beape,  in 
the  third  the  first  American  painter  who  at- 
tempted ^enr^  with  success;  Kembrandt  Fbd% 
Weir,  Huntington,  BothermeL  and  Paga>  pui^ 
ers  of  history,  landscape,  and  goirOy  m  I2tt 
last  named  distinguishea  as  a  colorist ;  Kes^ 
Morse,  Inghtmi,  Harding,  and  Fraser,  pcuMl 
painters.  Since  the  middle  of  fbe  cedmr 
landscape  painting  has  xeceived  an  active  va 
healthful  impulse,  and  no  ardsts  in  any  'Ebjo- 
pean  school  show  more  talent  in  €tas  depart- 
ment than  those  of  America.  Promin^itsBiioQg 
the  latter  are  Church,  Eensett,  G.  L^  Browa, 
Cropsey,  Chapman,  CasHear,  W.  and  J.  M.  Hsrt, 
lOgnot,  Gignoux,  Gifibrd,  Oolman,  OukI, 
Gay,  Jumess,  Shattuck,  Hnbbard^  Bong^kto^ 
Dana,  and  many  others,  including  aome  nee- 
tionea  above.  The  works  of  all  of  these  m 
characterized  by  close  imitation  of  natore,  aad 
in  general  by  a  freedom  from  old  woiM  eoa- 
ventionalisma.  Within  the  same  period  gatn 
has  been  cultivated  with  considerate  sroces 
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bj  Mount,  Lanff,  Lambdin,  Haj,  Ehninger,  Dar- 
lej,  Hoppin,  BiaaTelt)  Eaatman  Jolmaon,  Wil- 
Ham  Hunt,  Edmonds,  and  others :  and  portrait 
painting  b  j  Healj,  Elliott,  fficks,  Baker,  Stone, 
and  Stiugg,  the  last  also  a  miniaturist  Hays, 
Tait,  Beard,  and  Hinckley  are  well  known  ani- 
mal painters.  History  has  comparatively  fewer 
fbUowers,  and  that  department  receives  less 
encooragement  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
There  are  however  some  prominent  painters  of 
this  class,  including  Leutze,  a  pupil  of  the  Dns- 
seldorf  school,  Gray,  PoweU,  Bossiter,  Terry, 
and  White. 

PAINTS,  coloring  substances  variously  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  may  be  spread  with  a 
Dmsh  over  surfaces  of  wood,  paper,  canvas,  Sso, 
The  name  may  properly  indude  water  colors, 
which  are  mixtures  of  the  coloring  matters 
with  water  and  gum,  usually  prepared  in  tiie 
form  of  solid  cakes,  and  whion  when  wetted 
with  water  and  rubbed  readily  impart  to  it  a 
portion  of  the  coloring  matter.  It  may  also 
include  the  colors  nsea  by  artists,  and  those 
preparations  employed  in  house  painting.  The 
former  are  distinguished  as  artists'  or  oil  paint- 
ers' colors,  and  the  latter  are  known  as  the 
common  paints.  The  sources  of  the  colors  of 
the  last  two  classes  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  same,  but  artists'  colors  are  more  va- 
rious and  injpfeneral  much  the  more  carefhlly 
prepared.  Tne  secret  of  their  perfection  «on- 
dsts  in  the  most  thorough  nevigation  and 
ffrinding  by  long  continued  rubbing  between 
hard  surfaces.  By  this  means  their  lustre  and 
transparencv  are  most  effectually  increased. 
We  can  only  give  a  very  general  description 
of  the  principal  colors  employed  by  artists. — 
White*.  Flake  white  is  a  preparation  of  ceruse 
or  carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  excess 
of  l^e  oxide.  (See  WnrrB  Lead.)  Silver 
white  (hlanc  cTargenf)  or  kroms  white  is  the 
same  preparation  from  selected  scales  of  the 
purest  and  whitest  ceruse,  ground  for  an  un- 
nsuallv  long  time  with  particular  care.  These 
have  been  regarded  as  the  best  white  for  oil 
or  resin  vehicles,  when  pure;  but  they  are 
often  adulterized  with  pipe  day,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  chalk,  and  other  substances,  the  first 
two  of  which  may  be  detected  by  their  insolu- 
bility in  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid ;  and  they 
are  acted  on  and  tarnished  by  the  impure  gases 
oommon  in  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings,  par- 
ticularly those  lighted  by  gas.  They  are  con- 
sequently rapidly  giving  place  to  the  zinc  white, 
the  purest  variety  of  which,  known  as  snow 
white  (plane  de  neige\  possesses  tiie  good  with- 
out the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  flake 
white.  (See  Zino.)  Venice  white  is  prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  ceruse  and  sulphate  of 
barytes.  For  a  dense  ground  the  preparation 
known  as  Pattinson's  oxiohloride  of  lead  is  ad- 
vantageously used. — TellotM  derived  from  veffo- 
table  sources,  as  gamboge,  are  not  durable, 
bleaching  in  the  iQ^ht  A  durable  yellow  of 
pale  canary  color  is  obtidned  from  chromate 
^  of  strontian,  which  is  produced  by  adding  a 


solution  of  diloride  of  strontian  to  one  of  chro- 
mate of  potash.  Sulphuret  of  cadmium  fbrma 
a  rich  and  brilliant  orange,  also  permanent. 
The  oxides  of  iron,  in  the  native  oonres  or  the 
artificial  preparations,  furnish  a  variety  of 
shades  of  yellow,  as  well  as  of  red,  whi<m  are 
among  the  most  durable  and  valuable  paints. 
The  native  ochres  properly  levigated  and  ground 
produce  such  a  variety  of  beautify  colors,  that 
there  is  little  inducement  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  preparations  of  this  description.  A 
great  variety  of  mineral  yellows  might  be 
named  which  possess  a  good  color  uid  are 
more  or  less  used,-  but  are  not  durable,  are  af- 
fected by  foul  air,  and  moreover  often  inju- 
riously affect  other  colors  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Such  are  the  chrome  yellow 
and  chrome  orange,  preparations  of  chromio 
acid  and  lead,  l^aples  vellow.  a  compound  of 
unknown  composition,  but  said  to  contain  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  antimonv,  and  according  to 
some  of  arsenic  also,  is  a  yellow  of  much  repu- 
tation, but  is  readily  taraished  by  foul  gases, 
by  the  light,  and  even  by  contact  with  an  iron 
or  steel  spatma. — Bed$,  Vegetable  substances^ 
as  the  madders,  afford,  when  made  into  lakes 
with  earthy  bases,  rich  and  beauliful  colors ; 
but,  like  most  vegetable  colors,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  permanency.  The  more 
highly  oxidized  ochres  produce  very  valuable 
reds,  such  as  the  light  red  and  Indian  red. 
Venetian  red  is  an  inferior  sort  of  the  same 
class,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  coloothar. 
Vermilion  red  is  a  preparation  of  the  bisulphn- 
ret  of  mercury.  ^See  C^tkabab,  and  Mbboitbt.) 
This  is  a  beautifhl  color,  and  not  affected  bj 
any  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  change— acids 
or  alkalies.  The  native  cinnabar  is  much  infe- 
ferior  to  the  artificial.  Other  preparations  of 
mercury,  as  the  peroxide  (red  precipitate)  and 
the  iodide,  also  produce  red  colors,  but  they 
are  not  durable,  and  consequently  are  little 
esteemed.  Bed  lead  and  phosphate  of  cobalt 
become  dark  when  mixed  with  oiL  The  am- 
monio-perchloride  of  palladium  is  a  rich,  deep, 
and  beautifdl  color.  Oarmine  and  the  other 
lakes  (see  Oabminb,  and  Lakxs)  are  verv  rich 
reds,  but  better  adapted  for  miniature  painting 
and  water  colors  than  for  oils.  Bouge  is  a 
carmine  preparation. — Blues.  The  only  really 
good  blues  are  those  known  as  ultramarine,  tfai 
native  or  artificial.  (See  Lapis  Lazuu,  and 
Ultbamabikb.)  These  are  brilliant  colors  of  a 
purplish  hue,  not  affected  by  foul  gases,  but  re- 
movable by  adds.  That  prepared  by  Zuber 
of  Alsace,  having  less  of  the  purple,  was  highly 
approved  in  the  exhibition  of  1851,  and  par» 
ocularly  reconmiended  for  the  aerial  tints  in 
landscape  painting.  The  preparations  of  cobaIt| 
including  smalt  blues,  are  feeble  colors.  Sili^ 
cates  of  copper,  permanent  enoudi  in  enamels, 
as  in  Uie  tiles  from  Nineveh  of  4,000  yearr 
standing,  soon  blacken  when  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  oils.  All  the  so  called  vitreous  or 
silidous  preparations,  when  levigated  fbr  pig- 
ments, are  liable  to  change  Just  as  the  sub* 
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itonces^  change  of  whiok  theT*  Are  composed^ 
FruBsian  blue  is  not  a  permanent  color,  and 
cannot  be  mixed  with  colors  containing  anj 
alkali.  The  indigo  blues  fade  in  the  liffht. — 
Greens,  Oxide  of  chromium,  prepared  by  ig- 
niting the  orange-colored  chromate  of  mercury, 
ftimiflhes  the  chromium  green,  an  opaque  li^ht 
green,  of  a  Ml  body,  and  permanent.  Ikneralds 
owe  their  color  to  this  oxide.    The  mineral 

Eeen-earth  affords  a  delicate  neutral  green, 
town  as  terre  vertSy  which  is  ouite  perma- 
nent)  though  attackable  by  acids.  Various  salts 
of  copper,  as  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  ace- 
tates (yerdigris),  disulphates,  and  arsenites,  as 
Scheele^s  green  and  Schweinfnrt*s  (see  Gbesn), 
produce  greens  of  different  shades ;  but  bR  are 
acted  on  by  foul  gases  and  blackened  by  oiL 
Nickel  green  also  has  the  latter  defect  Rin- 
man^s  green,  derived  from  zinc  or  cobalt,  is 
permanent,  but  has  not  the  body  or  the  fine 
color  of  chromium  green.  The  greens  derired 
front  the  tftifidal  ultramanne  process  are  simi- 
larly defectiye,  and  they  too  are  permanent — 
BrwDM.  niese,  being  in  chief  part  prepared 
from  vegetable  matters,  readily  change  and 
&de,  and  are  among  the  least  permanent  colors. 
Umber,  a  natural  mixture  of  a  brown  oxide  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  clay,  found  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  is  a  very  useM  color  either  in  its 
naturfu  state  or  burnt  The  terre  verte  when 
burnt  produces  a  beautiful  brown.  The  color 
is  also  prenared  from  asphaltum,  either  the 
natural  product  or  the  residue  in  the  distillation 
of  the  coal  oils.  A  variety  of  l»^ wns,  some  of 
ihem  rich,  deep,  and  transparent,  are  pr^ared 
from  decomposed  vegetable  matters,  as  peat, 
mixed  with  bituminous  substances.  Burnt 
ivory  and  bones  give  brown  colors  not  so  per- 
manent as  the  blacks  obtained  from  the  same 
materials.  Mummy  brown  is  a  preparation  of 
white  pitch  and  myrrh  combined  with  animal 
matter.  Prussian  brown  is  obtained  of  various 
^ts  by  calcining  over  an  open  fire  in  an  iron 
ipoon  at  a  taH  red  heat  good  Prussian  blue, 
not  of  Engliah  manufacture.  When  careftilly 
,  prepared  from  a  good  blue,  the  bits  on  being 
Drolen  appear  in  part  of  blackish  and  in  part 
of  yeUowish  brown  hues.  A  uniform  tint  is 
secured  by  grinding  the  products.  Several 
trials  may  be  necessanr  to  obtdn  Just  the  shade 
of  brown  desired.  The  color  spreads  remark- 
ably well,  is  very  permanent,  and  dries  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  of  the  transparent 
colors.  Sienna  is  an  ochre  of  deep  yellow 
brown,  and  by  calcining  is  convertea  into  a 
reddish  orange  brown. — Blaehe.  These  in  gen- 
eral are  jHrepared  by  burning  organic  sub- 
stances in  close  vessels  and  collecting  the  black 
carbonaceous  residues.  Lampblack  is  the  soot 
of  resins,  fi&ts,  and  oils ;  bone  black,  the  reddue 
from  the  calcination  of  bones.  A  durable  bluish 
black  is  obtfdned  from  the  calcination  of  vine 
twigs.  The  mineral  peroxide  of  manganese 
affords  a  black  possessing  good  drying  proper- 
ties.— ^Ilie  paints  in  common  use  for  house  pdnt- 
Ing,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  ornament* 


ing  the  woodwork  thev  ooT«r,  oonsst  dn^ 
of  a  bads  of  white  lead,  white  dne,  or  a  nnx- 
ture  of  these  with  sulphate  of  barytes  (set 
yfmrm  Liad,  and  2ssc\  whidi  is  eluier  nsed 
as  a  white  pigment,  or  is  colored  by  the  intro- 
duction of  suitable  coloring  mfltters,  ca&d 
stainers.  These  consist  of  the  colors  above 
named,  and  their  proportion  rarely  ex^^ds^ 
of  the  mixture.  To  prepare  the  compotrnd  nr 
use,  the  white  lead  and  stainers  are  ground  ii 
a  mill  with  oO,  usually  linseed,  and  for  outdoor 
work  especially  this  b  first  boiled,  by  whid 
its  drying  quality  is  increased,  and  H  is  made 
thicker.  It  was  formeriy  the  practice  for  ^ 
Pinters  to  do  their  own  grinding  by  band  npc^ 
a  stone  table  with  a  stone  nraller;  but  tibs 
work  is  now  more  economicallT  done  by  tti 
manufacturer,  or  in  mills  especially  appfopn- 
ated  to  this  jmrpose.  b  sach  estab&fameiBfe 
close  mills  are  provided  in  wbicb  noxxcui 
materials,  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  the  me- 
curial  compounds,  ^.,  are  ground  witikoat 
endangering  the  health  of  the  workmcB,  al 
always  occurred  in  the  ordinary  methods  cC 
grinding  by  their  dust  escaping  into  tiie  aim» 
phere.  Other  substances  used  as  dryers  hMit 
boiled  oil  are  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  and  ^pbSl 
of  turpentine.  In  the  application  of  pan^  ft* 
process  is  varied  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  tht 
surface  to  be  covered,  and  tbe  effeoi  reqoire^ 
For,  the  best  work  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  of 
thin  consistency  in  order  that  tbe  pores  c^fta 
wood  or  plaster  may  be  filled  with  tbe  oO,  wkxft 
it  absorbs  from  the  paint.  1(8  drying  uhasteDel 
by  the  addition  of  litharge.  A  second  coat  of 
thin  naint  may  advantageously  be  added  wbci 
the  nrst  has  dried.  To  this  anooeeds  a  tkiri 
and  thicker  coat,  containing  some  ^irito  of 
turpentine  and  some  of  the  coloring  pkmenl 
Upon  this  is  laid  a  fourth  coat  thick  anc  Mvyf 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil  and  spirits  of  tor- 
pontine,  and  made  rather  darker  than  the  ihade 
requireo.  For  this  coat  sugar  of  lead  is  a  good 
dryer.  Within  two  days,  and  before  this  oo# 
has  become  qxute  dir,  the  flnigKi^g  or  fisCdaf 
coat  may  be  applied.  This  is  of  pure  wUb 
lead  diluted  wim  spirits  of  tnrp^itine  only,  lal 
colored  a  few  shades  lighter  than  tbe  pafl8& 
Geld  size  of  the  Japannera  is  naed  m  ■■! 
quantity  as  the  dryer.  This  coat  dries  as  n(ii- 
IV  as  it  is  laid  on,  and,  incorporating  itaelf  vii 
the  heavy  coat  beneath,  grvea  to  du9  rtrtel 
a  beautifal  gloss  and  finished  appearance.  Bfr* 
fore  putting  the  first  coat  upon  woodwoik.  tbe 
surface  is  carefoHy  smoothed  and  x>repareal^ 
it ;  and  before  applying  a  new  coat  tbe  wattSk 
already  covered  is  rubbed  witb  sand  paytf. 
Painting  in  imitation  of  oak:  wahnit  roM^ 
wood,  £c.,  Js  called  graining,  tida  ftsSuiSm^ 
the  grain  of  the  wood  being  brooj^t  out  ma 
the  groundwork  of  4 or  0  coats,  wl^ch  Wxft 
of  the  general  color  of  the  wood  to  be  imitalel. 
The  last  coat  is  mixed  wi&  ®3?^  ^ute  of  d 
and  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  cokn  tft 
grouna  in  water  and  mixed  with  beer,  nWk 
gives  them  sufficient  tenacity.    Tbe  marks  ibb- 
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titiiig  the  grain  of  the  wood  are  made  bj  draw* 
ing  irregularly  orer  the  tnrfaoe  an  insUiunent 
made  lUce  a  comb,  its  teeth  producing  the 
paralld  seta  of  linea.  The  finishing  coat  ia  of 
copal  Tandflb. 

PAISIELLO,  GiOTASMi,  an  Italian  compoaer, 
bom  in  Taranto,  Majr  9, 1741,  died  in  ]Naple8, 
June  5, 1816.  He  was  educated  in  the  con* 
aenratorj'  of  St.  OnoMo  at  Naples  under  Dnr 
rante,  and  at  the  age  of  20  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  dfo.  His  first 
opera  was  produced  in  1768  at  Bologna,  and 
during  the  next  18  years  he  ia  said  to  have 
composed  upward  of  50  for  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy.  lixMt  of  these,  howeTCr,  speedily  sunk 
intb  obiiyion.  In  1776  he  accepted  an  inyitfr- 
tion  fixnn  Catharine  H.  to  establiah  himself  in 
St  Petersburg,  when  he  remained  9  yeanu 
producing  in  the  interval  sereral  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  a  yariety  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
cf  vocal  and  instrumental  musia  Proceeding 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vienna,  he  composed 
Ibr  the  emperor  Joseph  IL  12  symphonies,  and 
the  opera  II  re  Toodoro^  which  affords  the  first 
instanoe  of  the  use  of  the  finale  in  this  class  of 
eompodtions.  (hi  his  retnm  to  Ni4>les  he  wa$ 
appdoted  Toyal  chapelmaster  with  a  large  sal* 
ary.  and  for  many  years  remained  in  that  d^, 
declining  inritations  firom  the  kin^  of  Prussia 
and  the  empress  Catharine,  but  writing  an  oc- 
oasionsd  opora  for  London  and  other  dties. 
Daring^  the  temporary  overthrow  <^  the  Bour- 
bona  in  1799  ha  accepted  the  office  of  nation* 
al  director  of  music  under  the  republic,  for 
which  he  remsined  in  disgrace  for  several 
yean  after  the  return  of  the  royal  ikmily. 
In  compliance  with  pressing  inviti^ons  from 
Napoleon,  he  visited  Paris,  where,  as  chapel* 
master  to  the  first  consul,  he  produced  a  num* 
ber  o(  masses,  motets,  and  other  compositiona. 
Betonung  to  Naples  in  1804,  he  was  restored 
to  his  office  of  royal  chi^idmaster,  in  which 
he  was  continued  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  upon 
assuming  the  crown,  ana  subsequently  by 
Murat  Paisiello^s  industry  and  radlity  are 
shown  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works^ 
whidi  comprise  27  grand  and  61  bufiTo  ope- 
ras, 8  ihtenodes,  and  a  vast  collection  of  can^ 
tataa,  oratorios,  masses,  and  the  ordinary 
Ibrms  of  instrumental  music  His  operas,  now 
aoaroely  known,  rank  among  the  choicest  mn^ 
ilnd  worka  of  the  last  century,  and  were  onoe 
naivaraally  sung  and  admired  in  all  parts  of 
Auti^.  His  qualities  have  been  asid  to  coi^ 
sbtof**  fertility  of  invention;  anextraordinarr 
and  happy  Ucmtj  of  finding  subjects  fdll  both 
of  nature  and  originality ;  a  taleiit  unique  in 
developing  them  by  the  resources  of  BMlody, 
and  embeUishing  them  by  interesting  details; 
an  arrangement  always  ful  of  hncj  and  learm* 
ing ;  and  a  taste,  grace,  and  freshness  of  melo- 
dy by  which  he  has  fur  surpassed  most  other 
compoeers,  and  has  been  a  model  to  those  who 
have  labored  after  hinu'* 

PAISLEY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borou^  and  manufiicturing  town  of  Benf^w* 


diire,  Scotland,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
White  Cart,  about  8  m.  above  the  Junction  of 
tiiat  river  with  the  Clyde,  8  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
Glasgow ;  pop.  in  1861, 47.962.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  its  public  builoings  ia  the  nave  of 
an  old  abbey  diuroh,  now  used  as  a  pariah 
church.  The  abbeor  of  which  this  is  the  onlr 
relic  was  the  family  burial  place  of  the  hi^p^ 
stewards  of  Scotland  before  their  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  navigation  of  the  Cart  to 
Puslev  was  improved  at.the  instance  of  the 
municipal  corporation  in  1787,  and  vessels  of 
180  tons  burden  can  now  go  up  to  the  town. 
Paial^  has  communici^n  with  Glassow  by 
canal,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  l^ 
the  Glasgow  and  Paisler  railway.  Ths  maau- 
&otnre  of  ahawls,  which  was  introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuij,  is  the  most 
inqx>rtant  branch  of  industry.  Silk,  cotton, 
wocdlen,  and  mixed  fabrics  are  made  in  dose 
imitation  of  those  of  India,  and  shawls  of  gen- 
uine Cashmere  wool  are  woven  equal  in  texture 
and  far  superior  in  beauty  of  design  to  those 
oftheEa^  Silk  gauxe  has  long  been  one  of 
the  chief  sti4>lea,  and  there  are  also  large  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  muslins^ 
plaid^  chenille,  handkerchiefi^  cotton,  thread, 
carpeto,  soi^,  leather,  malt  and  distilled  hquom, 
d(c.,  beside  bleaoheries,  brass  founderies,  Doat^^ 
building  yards,  and  a  large  silk-throwing  milL 
— ^IntLdtimeof  Agricolathe  Bomanshada  sta- 
tion upon  the  present  site  of  Paisley;  but  the 
town  owes  its  existence  to  the  priory,  founded 
in  1160,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter, 
high  steward  of  Scotland.  In  1219  the  prioiy 
was  raised  to  an  abbacy  by  Pone  Honoring 
With  the  growth  of  this  emblishment  arose 
Paidey,  first  asmall  town  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  from  tiie  abbey,  and  aliaiost  ade^ 
pendence  ot  it;  and  in  1488  it  was  erected  by 
James  IV.  into  a  fr«e  burgh  of  barony. 

PAIXHANS,  HxNBi  JosiFH,  a  French  gen- 
eral and  inventor,  bom  in  Metz,  departzneni 
of  Moselle,  Jan.  22, 1788,  died  at  Jouy-anx^ 
Arches,  near  Metz,  Aug.  19,  1864.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  p<^ytechnio  school,  and  enter- 
ing the  artillery  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depup 
tiea,  where  he  occasionally  spoke  on  naval  and 
military  afilurs.  As  an  inventor  he  ia  well 
known  by  the  guns  and  projectiles  which  bear 
hia  name,  and  which  were  first  employed  in 
Prance  in  1824.  The  guns,  which  wore  ori- 
ginally between  9  and  10  feet  in  length  and 
wei^bed  76  cwt..  were  especially  adi4>ted  Ibr 
tiie  projection  or  hollow  shot  and  shells  of  a 
c^lindro-ccmical  shape.  The  latter,  striking  a 
anip  with  more  exactness  and  force  than  the 
ormnary  cylindrical  projectiles,*  produce  an 
explosion  dmilar  to  the  springing  of  a  mine^ 
and  correspondingly  destructive.  In  connection 
with  his  inventions  Gen.  Paixhans  made  nu- 
merous usefiol  suggestions  to  the  French  got* 
eminent  respecting  the  armament  of  ahipa  of 
war  or  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  tM  sea 
coast,  which  are  embodied  in  a  aeries  of  works 
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published  between  1816  and  1849.    (See  Ab- 
tuxebt,  and  Naty.) 

PAJON,  OuLUDK,  a  Prenoh  Protestant  theo- 
logian, bom  in  Romorantin  in  Orl^anais  in 
1626,  died  Sept  27, 1686.  He  was  educated  at 
the  acad^ny  of  Sanmnr,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology under  Amyraut,  and  at  the  age  of  24 
became  preacher  in  Marchenoir.  Although  not 

Erominent  as  a  literary  man,  Pi^on^s  abilities 
ad  become  well  known,  and  in  1666  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  Saumur  in  place 
of  Amyraut,  who  had  died  2  years  before.  Al- 
ready some  of  his  doctrinal  views  had  awak- 
ened attention,  and  though  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Ai^ou, 
his  teachings  at  Saumur  gave  great  offence. 
He  soon  gave  up  the  position  of  his  own  accord, 
and  beciune  a  preacher  in  Orleans,  where  in 
1678  he  wrote  an  answer  to  NicoVs  work  en- 
titled Pr^jugh  UgUima  eantre  U$  OdMnutM. 
His  peculiar  opinions  now  began  to  be  spread 
not  only  by  his  own  direct  influenoe.  but  by 
the  mouths  of  many  zealous  disciples.  So 
much  attention  did  the  reputation  of  his 
Pelagian-Arminian  views  exdte,  that  in  1676 
Pi^jon  suggested  a  trial  of  his  teachings,  which 
however  resulted  in  nothing.  After  much 
controversy,  several  of  the  provincial  synods 
in  1677  adopted  measures  to  free  the  church 
from  those  entertaining  his  sentiments^  although 
Pi^on  and  his  friends  strenuously  asserted  that 
their  doctrines  were  &r  removed  frt>m  Pela- 
ffianism.  He  however  did  effective  service 
for  his  church  in  his  remarks  on  the  pastoral 
charge  issued  by  the  Oatholic  clergy  in  1682. 
His  reply  appeared  in  1686.  Soon  after  he 
died,  grieving  that  his  church  would  not  re- 
ceive the  truth.  His  peculiar  views  were 
called  Pi^onism,  although  his  followers  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  heterodox  than 
himself. 

PAJOU,  AvQvms,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1780,  died  there,  May  8,  1809.  He 
passed  12  years  as  a  government  pensioner  at 
Rome,  and  upon  returning  to  France  in  1760 
established  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  reinainder  of  his  life.  He  executed  upward 
of  200  works  in  stone,  metal,  and  wooo,  and 
for  many  years  held  the  office  of  professor  of 
sculpture  in  the  French  academy.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his 
pdncipal  productions  were  Love  as  the  ruler 
of  the  elemttits,  in  lead ;  Pluto  holding  Oer- 
berus  chained,  which  gained  him  admission 
to  the  academy;  Psyche  abandoned;  statuea 
of  Pascal,  Turenn^,  Bossuet,  Buffon,  and  Des- 
cartes; and  the  sculptures  of  the  tauisde  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  His  works  are  designed  in  a 
natural  style;  and  show  a  considerable  ii^rove- 
ment  upon  the  productions  of  preceding  Frendi 
aculptors. 

PAKnraTON,  Sn  John  SoMmavr,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  bom  Feb.  19, 1799.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  Russell,  of  Powick  court,  Wor- 
oestershire,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paking- 
ton  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  his  maternal 


uncle.  Sir  John  Pakington.  In  ISM  he  i« 
created  a  baronet  He  entered  pobfio  tife  ii 
1887  as  member  of  parliament  from  Droitwki, 
which  constituency  he  has  represented  im 
to  the  present  time,  and  in  p<^ci  ii  t  ecoNr- 
vative,  and  a  conspicuous  member  of  Im  po^. 
He  entered  the  D^rby  cabinet  in  1868  ii  eob- 
nial  secretary,  and  in  the  second  Derby  nUt 
try,  1868-'9,  was  first  lord  of  the  wioMitj, 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  adq>ted  menortifer 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  BritiA 
navy,  ute  general  features  of  wfaidi  wen  if> 
tained  by  his  successor  in  office. 

PALAGET,  Fbaiitibsk,  a  Bohonian  phiUi- 
ffist,  critic,  and  historian,  bom  in  Hoddavii^ 
Moravia,  June  14, 1798.  He  received  t  litokj 
education  under  the  care  of  his  Cither,  and  MSh 
pleted  his  studies  at  Presburg  and  VmoA,  de- 
voting himself  especially  to  the  stodjof  1» 
guages.  Having  in  early  life  become  aoqioaatei 
with  the  celebrated  Pandavist  KoUar,  he  r 
dentiy  embraced  his  views  and  devoted  hiiMif 
to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  laafuii 
and  literature.  In  1828  herq^aired  to  Fn^ 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Coont  Stenboi; 
the  founder  of  the  national  museum,  aodfli- 
sequently  was  appointed  editor  of  the  ivmd 
of  that  institution,  the  Oatepit  cetM$  Mmm, 
an  office  whidi  he  hdid  for  10  yean  (18tf- 
'87).  In  1829  he  was  charged  1^  the  eMi 
of  Bohemia  with  the  task  <tf  writing  a  oiBii 
history  of  his  country,  receivizig  at  the  «m 
time  the  title  of  national  historiogrqibflrttdi 
pension  for  life.  His  i^pomtment  wu  Mi 
sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  goveraoMot  mA 
after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Ferfiaai 
(1886).  The  first  volume  of  Falad[y^*Hii- 
tory  of  Bohemia"  am>eared,  at  the  e^NM  if 
the  estates,  in  1885,  in  the  German  Iaiigaige,li 
which  he  had  previoudypublished  a  ^Tiurj 
of  the  Beautifrd"  and  a  '>  ^atory  of  i£itk^ 
and  in  which  he  subsequently  also  desoM 
his  "literary  Journey  to  Itaiyin  18>7,*»- 
dertaken  in  search  of  materials  for  hii  ^ 
historical  work.  While  this  was  atowly  fo- 
gressing  he  also  poblished  the  Jfckh  m99 
vols.,  1840-»44X  and  the  "  Oldest  Memondiflf 
the  ^hmnian  Language,"  the  latter  in  G(^ 
man.  The  movements  of  1848  opened  io^hr 
lackythe  field  of  political  activi^.  Hewi 
elected  president  of  the  Slavic  ctrnptm,  ^v 
assembled  in  Prague  in  June ;  and  f^^ 
speedy  dissolution,  and  the  snppreeaiaaQf  w 
national  mo v^nent  in  that  city,  be  was  wilii 
representative  to  the  Austrian  diet,  is  vhki 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  filavie  eknot 
After  the  end  of  the  revolution  in  Ao^ 
which  was  hastened  by  this  untime]  j  Ptesii^ 
agitation,  Palacky  returned  to  literary  oty 
tions.  In  1860,  after  the  politioal  renrv  ■ 
Hungary,  he  renewed  with  his  frknda  the  » 
tional  Bohemian  movement,  though  nov  mB 
ally  of  the  Hungarians. 

PALADIN^t.  paUUimOj  from  fti^ 
a  palace;  It  paiadmo;  IV.  and  ^/*W» 
or^inaUy  an  officer  of  the  palace  in  the  Bjv^ 
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tine  oouriy  who  ranked  among  the  chief  cUgni« 
taries  of  the  empire.  In  the  Frenoh  romancee 
of  the  middle  ages  the  pahidin,  or  paUmn  as 
he  was  at  first  oalled,  was  a  knight  of  great 
strength  and  hrarery,  whose  loralty  to  his 
sovereign  was  only  equalled  hj  his  ohivalric 
hearing  and  generosity.  The  fitvorite  types  of 
this  character  are  Roland,  Oliver,  Rinaldo,  and 
the  other  paladins  of  the  coort  of  Oharlemagne, 
whose  exploits  have  heen  celehrated  hj  B<nar- 
do,  Ariosto,  and  other  Italian  poets,  and  in 
innnmerahle  legends  and'hallads.  The  term 
has  heen  poetically  applied  to  the  knig|hts  of 
Eins  Arthor^s  ronnd  table,  and  is  frequently 
eznployed  as  synonymous  with  knight  errant. 

FALSOGRAPHT  (Gr.  woXmor,  old,  and 
ypa^.  to  write),  the  science  of  dedphering  an« 
cient  inscriptions,  whether  on  stone,  metals, 
wood,  baked  clay,  wax,  linen,  the  hark  or 
leaves  of  plants,  or  on  parchment  The  sub- 
ject is  divided  into  different  heads,  aocordinf 
to  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  or  materiid 
on  which  they  are  found,  and  is  treated  in  this 
work  under  Ouksitorii  Inbobiptionb,  Diplo- 

MATIOB,  HontOGLTPmOS,  MZHIATUBB  PaINTIKG, 

Paumpsist,  te. 

PAIJE0IX)Qn8,  the  name  of  a  Byzantine 
fbmily,  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  11th 
centmy,  and  which  occupied  the  throne  of 
Ck>nstantinop]e  from  1261  to  1458,  the  year  in 
which  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The 
first  emperor  of  the  fimily  was  lOchael  YIIL ; 
the  last,  Oonstantine  XiV.,  was  killed  while 
#tehting  in  defence  of  his  capitaL  A  member 
of  this  flunily,  Theodorus  Cixnnenus,  a  son  of 
Andronicus  u.,  received  the  principality  of 
IContferrat  in  Italy  in  1805,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Y idante,  and  in  the  hands  of  this  branch 
it  remained  until  1588.  Another  branch  of  the 
house  reigned  in  the  Morea  from  1880  to  1460. 
Descendants  of  the  Paleologi  were  still  living 
in  the  17th  oentuir. 

PALiEONTOLOGT  (Gr.  iraXocor,  ancient, 
MT,  being,  and  Xoyor,  a  discourse),  the  soienoe 
which  treats  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  found  within  the  earth's  strata.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unlike  those  species  now 
existing  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  or  in- 
habiting its  waters.  In  the  progress  of  this 
soienoe  light  has  been  mutually  derived  frt>m 
and  thrown  upon  many  correlative  sciences: 
for  the  discoveries  in  fossil  fik>ra  and  fossil 
fonna  bear  the  same  relation  tootir  knowledge 
of  recent  vegetation  and  existing  animals^  thit 
the  researches  in  archflftology  bear  to  our  known 
historic  records ;  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
are  often  an  index  to  the  true  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  conditions.  The  determina- 
tion of  these  remains  of  extinct  species  has  led 
to  oarefol  comparisons  with  Imown  living 
forms;  and  since  it  often  happens  that  these 
fossil  remains  are  very  imperfect,  consisting. 
Among  vertebrate  animals,  of  a  few  bones  or 
teeth,  or  bony  plates  of  fishes,  the  comparisons 
have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  minuteness; 
and  thus  the  structure  of  11  ving  animals  has  be- 


come better  know?).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  and  of  plants.  The 
requirements  created  by  the  study  of  many  of 
these  subjects  have  induced  a  reinvestigation 
of  analoffous  living  forms.  The  study  of  the 
embryomc  development  of  some  exisanff  spe- 
cies has  shown  that  their  progressive  pluses 
were  fixed  and  perfect  forms  in  the  earlier 
creations.  It  ism  this  perhaps  that  we  may 
see  indicated  a  certain  prognMsion  in  animal 
forms,  inasmuch  as  in  such  Instances  that  whioh 
was  the  finished  and  complete  type  is  now  only 
the  undeveloped  embryo  of  a  mgher  organix*- 
tion. '  Again  a  rare  form  or  representi^on  of 
a  group,  occurring  at  an  earuer  period,  be»^ 
comes  more  folly  developed  at  a  later  era  or' 
in  the  present  creation;  while  manv  existing 
forms,  of  which  there  are  few  species  in  the 
living  world,  have  been  found  much  more  foU^ 
represented  in  former  creations.  It  thus  be> 
comes  dear  that  the  present  more  complete 
classifications  both  of  botany  and  zoology  could 
never  have  been  reached  except  through  the 
study  of  the  extifict  forms.  These  sciences 
have  thus  become  better  defined,  and  their  ar- 
rangement and  classification  more  natural  and 
trucL  as  well  as  greatly  extended.  It  was  for- 
merly consideredthat mineralog|T  was  the  sci- 
ence on  which  geology  most  depended;  and 
certainly  there  is  room  for  mineralogy  to  aid 
and  sustain  geolognr,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  sediments  of  distinct  geolorical  epochs  to 
give  mineral  products  more  simflar  than  the  or- 
ganic contents,  so  that  peculiar  mineral  charac- 
ters will  be  found  to  mark  different  geological 
formations.  Moreover,  the  physical  condiaons 
of  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  sediments 
have  determined  the  existence  of  certain  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  during  each  period. 
There  is  thus  a  mutual  alliance  between  geolo- 
gy, palssontology,  and  mineraloffy.  But  it  is 
to  the  science  of  palsBontology  that  geology  is 
by  for  the  more  indebted,  since  the  study  of 
fossil  remains  has  established  the  order  of  sno- 
cession  among  the  stratified  depodts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  the  relative  position  of  each 
formation  is  better  defined  by  its  contained  fos- 
sils than  by  any  other  means  whatever. — 
The  physical  nature  and  condition  of  the 
older  metamorphic  strata,  in  which  we  have 
no  remains  of  ftnitnAla  (though  these  may  have 
existed  and  become  obliterated  through  physi- 
cal and  chemical  changes),  prove  the  condi- 
tions of  sea  and  land  and  distribution  of  sedi- 
ments to  have  been  essendally  the  same  as  in 
Uie  present  oceans.  The  extensive  limestone 
formation  renders  it  probable  that  the  ocean 
of  that  period  was  innabited,  although  of  the 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  Paleontology 
however  has  shown  that  from  the  remote 
period  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  the  Oambrian  rocks  of 
Europe,  the  ocean  was  peopled  by  numerous 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  lifo.  We  know 
that  the  tide  ebbed  and  fiowed,  that  the 
waters  were  agitated  by  storms,  and  even  that 
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the  Bands  kid  bare  l^  the  ebb  of  tide  were 
rippled  by  the  wind  and  tr£led  by  the  animab 
of  that  primeval  ocean.  From  that  period  at' 
least  Hf^ht  and  heat,  cloud  and  sonshine.  rain 
and  wmd  have  refreshed  and  fertilised  the 
earth,  which  teemed  with  animal  and  vegeta- 
bk  existences.  The  testimony  of  living  things 
is  foand  in  tiieir  fossil  imprints,  the  earliest 
evidences  of  life  in  the  remains  of  plants  or 
animals  imbedded  in  the  sediments  of  these 
andent  sea  bottoms,  or  stranded  upon  their 
shores.  Through  unnumbered  ages  life  has 
pesented  its  varied  forms  without  cessation 
from  its  first  appearance  on  the  ^lobe;  though 
individuals  and  species  have  disappeared^  so 
that  each  successive  epoch,  each  new  physical 
condition,  whether  of  ocean  bed  or  snore,  or 
of  marsh  or  dry  land,  presents  us  with  its  new 
mad  peculiar  &una  or  flora.  In  the  course  of 
these  incalculable  periods  the  aspect  and  char- 
aotw  of  the  living  forms  have  changed,  and 
there  has  been,  if  not  a  regular  progresdon, 
yet  in  the  main  a  wonderful  advance  over  the 
earlier  organisms.  It  is  to  palsaontology  that 
geology  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  advances,  and 
tiie  certainty  with  which  its  determinations 
are  made  at  different  and  distant  points  in  the 
sedimentary  fossiliferous  strata.  The  oarefbl 
study  of  the  rock  formations  shows  that  certain 
groups  of  strata  may  be  identified  by  their  fos- 
sil remains;  or  in  other  words,  the  beds  <^ 
limestone,  sandstone,  shale,  ^kc,  have  each  in 
their  turn  formed  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean, 
where  the  now  fossil  forms  then  lived,  died,  and 
their  remcdns  were  imbedded,  and  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  solid  rock.  The  refinement  to 
which  this  study  has  been  carried  has  enabled 
us  to  distinguish  by  a  few  fossil  forms  the  rela- 
tive position  of  certain  beds,  and  to  learn  that 
their  position  is  never  reversed. — ^The  table  <m 
the  following  page  indicates  the  relative  por- 
tions of  the  geological  formations,  with  their  ap' 
proximate  maximum  depth  or  thickness.  This 
exhibits  the  American  strata  to  t^e  coal  mea- 
sures inclusive,  with  their  organic  remains;  and 
tiie  parallelism  with  European  formations  can  be 
readily  learned.  Above  the  coal  measures  the 
series  in  direct  sequence  in  this  country  is  only 
found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  snores  of  the  conti- 
nent we  have  some  limited  areas  of  the  new  red 
and  Jurassic  formations,  and  also  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  s^ata  in  great  extent.  The  fioras  and 
frnmas  of  the  formations  intermediate  between 
the  coal  measures  and  the  cretaceous,  in  this 
.  country,  are  at  thb  time  so  little  known,  that 
the  fossil  characters  given  are  based  upon  what 
is  known  of  them  in  Europe.  The  fossils  given 
in  the^  subsequent  table  (^  strata,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  characterize  the  formations,  are 
here  arranged  in  their  zoological  relations: 

PBOTOZOA. 

Jtm  L  Amobpixoxoa.  Of  fostil  vpongt^  piUaoMongia 
•nd  aeanthotponffia  oeovr  In  lower  iSlnrlaa  In  Europe^ 
In  Amedc^  in  th«  nppor  •Unrlftn,  tutyioepongiOt  attrm* 
9»ponpia^  and  p€Uai>ma'non,  Btrotnaiopora^  whieh  is 
pliMid  by  MBM  aatonJIftU  «monf  ts^oiOfimt  ocean  nboii- 


SSdMberg  IbroM  »  b«d  ^jgnA  aliliaiA«ftM4ash 
tktekMai.  nd  It  wMdr  dfSrtbvled  latibt  OoMtate 
IttoibQadlnthtWMitacfcBmiirtaaerfMai  Oftir 
g«n«n  ooenr  in  dcronlaa,  pexniaii,  ttiMSr,  odtt^al 


CiAM  IL  FosjiMmnsA.  Of  thU  dM  «r  uiadr/h» 
MfM  i«  •bondMit  in  th«  MrtMOifnMS  lla«t«M  tfwi 
imnola»  Iowa,  HlMOul,  and  Kamml  ItftcniMitf 

...       .         ....     j^Y^ 


MTotd  iBcbM  and  ovwi  oT  feat  in  UMaM  fa  1  _ 
bonUKona  MmettoM  of  Bnaiia.  TlMfmudBifatiMi 
their  createat  ftiroo  in  tba  ooeana  periotLwktn  tin  ia» 
mminat  coutttBte  *ni"ii|Ma  ramtm,   na  mamtft 

India,  tha  United  StatM,  and  alao  la  Jioakt:  (kniS 
oemSDOB  fiprm  ia  aaen  in  tlie  tadUtec  UMaif  fhiMi 
pyramid  of  l^ypt  M^6tptuimmu,  wMA  it  JSkSji 
ftwaminffar,  ia  rery  abundant  in  tiM  Q«lcaalHiNH 
one  Meeiea  betntf  a  Ibot  in  diametai:  It  ocean  d»k 
tbeNWigsniliiiieetonai 
CLaaallL  ISFvaouA.  TbeaamicnaeopteoivBiniMar 
in  the  tertiarjof  Amerioa  and£«nM,aadeaBrtiliteiD• 
|»ortant  maaMai  Thia  claaa  ^  anbiiii  i»  it— htir 
fntereatinc  aa  *nnlnf  aoMnectt^ftikvttk  V^v^ 
tioaa,  nuar  apedes  ideatleal  with  BTJngoaeibMgSnl 
In  the  duuk,  and  eten  aa  low  aa  the  ouncL 

nrVISBTEBRATA. 

PbOTOK^L    RAPfAT4.    Pfitfi, 


Clais  L   Htvsosoa.    The 

lower  Bilorlan  ftaaila.  XHcty^temaH  kMva  tM  Ai 
loirer  ailoriante  the  Hamilton  grow  or  ietdte.  01^ 
Amnio,  the  oldeat  known  ibaail  of  &Bop%li|NM|ri 
grapColitio  genua. 

Oilaall.  AirrsoaoA  (eorala  and  madreponti  llilaii- 
liferooa  or  atony  oorala  attain  a  great  iki  ifcifrt  hdi 
ailuian  period,  and  are  abundant  ia  tbadm^Scr 
are  leaa  nnmeroQa  in  the  caiboolfenMis  peife^ali^ 
beeemo  abnniSant  in  the  JofaMte. 

CLAaa III.  BaroaoA.  The  most  ooBaMi  piiMMiitaa 
iay^uMMIa,  which  beoomea  remarkahly  ^^Ufdh^i 
earboni^wooa  period  in  the  genua  Jnkimtim,  M« 
elongate,  apird  axea.  Other  Coma  of  kTMHOMiw 
to  the  tertiarj.  .^ 

CLAaalY.  EoBoroDBftiCATA.  ThlscbMhauMndMiei 
ordora: 


L  Orino4dta  (erlnoidaX  • 

8.  Qfdoidsa  (entiOaaimy  ^ 

8L  .a{a«fo<<iM(pentremltea> 
4  .ioforoMea^atenX 
0.  JbiUnoiifoa  (^  QTOunsX 
41  Sbtotkmrridm  (aea  eneamben). 
The  eratideaaa  hare  their  gieatiit  diiiliiF«*g 
lower  ailarlan  atrata,  where  erinolda  alae  oeea  h"g 
nomber.    In  upper  ^urian  rodca  there  an  fetgqfy 
deana,  while  dtnotda  are  abondaat    In  fti  <■»«■*■  ^ 
KaKoirfagare  common,  wMIe  erinotdaaroawtHiPiB^ 
andcTBtldeanafewornone.  Thepeatertdfwiygia" 
eHnaidea  and  bkuioid4a  occur  In  the  ttAtrntrnp- 
rlod.  The  aa<iroM«#  begin  in  the  lower  tfariakW" 
oompamtiTelT  rare  fiiaaila  to  the  cloae  of  the  piMe  A 
The  eekinckua  begin  in  tlie  deroalaa,  are  wuajj 
the  earbonlferona  period,  and  are  temonakaMi 
the  later  geologieal  ecak 


OitAaa  L 


Paof aea  H.   AxneoiAza. 
AiorsuvA.    Tile  tracka  of  ttow  i 


fk>und  on  the  auz&oea  of  the  Potadam  auditaB*  i^iaj^ 

ea  and  the  cambrian  rocka  of  Europe;  aad  iImb  «» 

palsosoifl  atratak 
CukaalL    Caupsnaa  (bamaekaX   Thoae  ftaiih  « a" 

in  the  eocene,  and  more  abundant  in  later  penA 
CLAaa  IIL    CavaTAOBA.  j 

JtmtomMtrmca,   IWa  elaaaoeeinaiaaoTWiilB^ 

trilofaltea  at  the  bMO  of  the  Potadam  aaBdtfMa,M^ 

by  Sther  trilobitio  genera  to  the  dooe  of  ti»j*fl! 

period.    Neartheendef  tha  apperaBaiiaap«n">^ 

Ihe  remarkable  ibeiils,ear|eplarwandi)<«W*;f>^ 
eeraiioearU  ap|>eara  a  liHle  earlier, aad  h  Cwmb 

higher  beda  by  tbe  dithyrocaris,  „ ,  ^ 

if<aaeo0iraca,    Thto  elaeo  of  emalaeoiia  k  f  ■ 

oolite  and  tertiarj.  , ..^ 

OLAaa  IT.  iKaccTA.  Pooall  romalaa  of  laoeey J^JJJ 
iband  in  the  lower  eoal  maaanrei.  and  more  *<^*2 
InthellaallmeatoneofEuitipew  FoBsil  4>M£0  «^J><f 
in  the  Bolenhofen  alatea,  andln  the  tertlaiy  «»«»**» 

PaoTDToallL   MoLUJacA. 


CLAaa  L  BaAoaioroaA.  Theae  ia  the  |i  .  -^zz^ 
ererywhere  abundant,  and  the  beat  galte.  jgg* 
oceura  in  the  earlieat  palaxnoie  Ibnnattao,  •»«"*'"■ 
tothepreaenttime.    C^rCMaiaeMeftteelMt""* 


rj^hJBxmoLoai 
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%i 


It 


III 


^1 


ill 


Pa 


Drill  and  ftUnrliiiD. 


PUoeene. 
Miocene. 
Eooene. 


Chalk  sad  greenitad. 
WMldaa 


Upper  oolite. 
Ifiddle  ooHte. 
Lower  oolite. 


TMMde 


•TSteoif  I 
idftome. 


Pexmlan  sTstem. 
1,000 +feot. 


Coal  measnrea  and  oon< 
^omerate. 
1,000  to  8,000  feet 


Kaakaakia  limestone. 
Bt  Louis  liineitone» 
Wanaw  Umestone. 
Keoknk  limestone. 
BaiUngton  limestone. 
800101,000  feet. 


Bed  shales. 


8,000  Ibet. 


Catskill  monntain  group. 
8,000  to  8,000  feet 


Chemung  group. 
Shale*  and  thaly  •and- 

IAN)  to  1,600  feet 


Portage  group. 
Skalet  and  §and4tonM, 
1,000  feet 


ShaUa^  lUnedomt^  and 
tJialv  iondttoius. 
1,(100  to  1,600  foet 


Upper  Helderberg  group. 
900  to  600  feet 


Orlskanr  sandstone. 
100  to  600  feet 


liower  Helderberff  group 

UmettonM  oind  shalM, 

600tol/»0feet 


Waterllme  group. 
100  fMt 


Onondaga  salt  group. 
1,000  feet 

NIagsra  gronp^ 
8h,^4$andlmstkm49, 


606  feet 


mostone. 
8,000  ftet 


Hudson  rirergroop. 
8,000  feet 


Trenton  limestone  group, 

inclnding  Trenton, 

Black  river,  Birdseye, 

and  Chasr  limestones. 

1,000  to  8,000  feet 


Lower  magneiian  lime* 
stone  or  ealdferous 
sandstone,  and  Potsdam 
sandstone,  equivalent  to 
thf  camWian. 
1,000  to  8,000  (T)  feet 


Mak  with  the  associated  animals  and  piaiita> 


Mammalia  and  Mrds;  feraminlfera  and  infeioria;  lamellibranchiata  and  {, 

poda  ahoBdant;  corali  and  hryoioa;  land  plants  NsemUing  tha  ezlating  flora. 


8auriaBs<moso«aiir«M^  ^to.);  flaheii  teeth  of  sharks  abundant;  echlnidea;  cepha- 
lopoda {amm<miUt^  teapkiUi,  baeuUiHt  Ac>.  Braohiopoda  and  aoeplula; 
hryoMft  and  sponges  abundaat 

Large  sanrlans,  flaheii  jnoDoa^dMi   land  plants. 


Marsnplal  mammalia;  cephalopoda  (ammonitM,  MemnUe$^  Ac):  corals;  echl- 
nidea; crinoidea;  hraehlopoda;  lamellibranchiata;  gasterc^oda;  land  plants. 


Large  saoriaos;  flshes;  cephalopoda  Utmm^nitM  and  fumiUu$);  lamellibraBehi- 
ata ;  fefw  bcachlopoda;  crinoidea  and  other  eohinodermata. 


Traosi  «f  mammalia;  wingless  birds,  Ac,  chlefljr  known  bjr  feot  marka. 


BsmuA.    Corals ;  few  brschlc^oda,  lamollibranchiatai  gasteropoda. 


I«A]iD  Plahts.  Batraddaa  reptilea,  insects,  and  flshes;  crinoidea,  bryoaoa,  br»> 
ohiopoda,lamellibrandiiata;  gasteropoda,  cephdopoda  The  crinoidea,  braeblo- 
poda,  corals,  and  biyoica  occur  ly  intercslated  msusM  of  limestone. 


CuvoinvA,  Echinoldea,  blastof dea,  bfjouML  corsls,  fish  teeth,  brsohiopoda,  bund- 
libranohiata;  gasteropoda  few,  cephalopoda  rare ;  Crustacea. 


Plants.    Tracks  of  reptiles. 


Bemains  of  flshes;  a  few  lamelUbranchiates. 


Brachiopoda  and  lamellibranchiata  sbundant;  cHnoidea;  brjoaoa.    Gasteropoda 
common;  cephalopoda  rare;  Crustacea  rare. 


Pncoidesand  land  pbnts;  brachiopoda  and  laBMlllbnnchiata  few;  cephalopoda 
common  in  Um  genos  gon4aHtea, 


Fucoldes  and  land  pbntiL  but  not  abundant;  brachiopoda  and  bmellibrsnoUata 
abundant;  corals,  crinoidea,  and  bryozoa.  Gasteropoda  common ;  cephalopoda 
{tumtilu^  ff&miaiiUtt  and  arthoeeratiUt) ;  Crustacea  and  flshes. 


Corals;  crinoidea;  bryozoa,  brachiopoda;  lamellibranchiata  few;  gasteropoda: 
cephalopoda  {eyriooara^  goniaUiett  and  orOooeros);  emstacea;  remains  cf 
bony  plates  and  spines  of  flshes. 


Brachiopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant;  lamelUbranchiates  few ;  crinoidea. 


Brachiopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant;  corals;  brjnoaoa;  crinoidea;  lamellibran- 
chiata and  cephalopoda  few;  emstacea. 


Crustacea  of  the  genera  ^urypterui,  pterygc/hf^  and  oeratiooarU ;  few  other 


Few  fossils. 


Sponges;  corals:  crinoidea:  ^stldea:  bryocca;  brschiopoda.    Lamelllbranehiata 
and  gasteropoda  few;  cepnafopoda  abundant;  emstacea  abundant 


Fncoidea ;  graptoUtldea;  bachiopoda ;  a  fetf  erastaoeans.  «nd  orlnoids. 

Fucoldes;  graptoUtidea;  corals;  crinoidea;  bryosoa;  braddopoda;  haaelUbran- 
chiata;  gasteropoda;  cephalopoda;  emstacea. . 


Marine  plants;  grsptolitidea:  corals;  bryosoa;  braobt<q>oda:  lamelllbranohlata; 
gsstermxKU;  cephdopoda  In  several  genersi  espeoiaUy  orMoosros^  which  la  in 
great  Mundance. 


Omstaoea  and  moUnsea  (ohlefly  UnfftOa  and  Aeoa);    graptoUtidea;  anneUda 
(tracks  and  trails);  marine  plants. 
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charfteteristio  genera,  and  wMtUr  dietrilmted  in  the  older 
eelcereooi  roeka,  uoallf  eaeodated  with  ttrophomma, 
'nie  order  of  time  in  which  the  priodpal  peheoiole  genera 
appear  ia  aboat  aa  follows :  1.  JAnffiUOf  abolut,  ortkU,  alro- 
jMamena^  Uptttna^  rhytuikontUa^  pimtameinu.  diteina^ 
trmiuMtU.  These,  except  Mfi^iOck  appear  nearljr  at  the  same 
time.  8.  Added  to  these  are  ekonsUt  and  sirMiCorfty«t- 
cAtM,  with  pMUamtru»  more  abundant,  merisKS  and  ita 
associates,  n^fiftr^  and  atrypa»  &  In  lower  Helder- 
bexg  limestones  Bentttlaria  ;  and  of  the  rbfnchonollotd 
type  the  genns  Satonia.  This  latter  becomes  conspicn- 
oos  in  the  Oriskanr  sand8ton^  where  mihU  asanmes  ez- 
traTagant  prmrtions;  and  the  ttropkowuma  type  of 
earlier  rocks  takes  other  characters,  becoming  the  t/kpo* 
phodontOy  so  characteristic  of  the  higher  gronps.  0.  AboTO 


the  Oriakany  sandstone,  and  characteristic  of  the  upper 
HeMerberg  and  Hamilton  gnrapa,  ara  (bond  prodme$ti$, 
Morhpneh%i9y  athyrU,  trop{doUpht9,  Ac^  and  at  the 
same  time  certain  forms  or  ortMt  are  abundant;  ttrtp* 
tork$fnehm§  is  more  common  than  in  the  middle  period, 
cAofM^  abundant ;  stropAomena  proper  has  disappeared, 
and  R€n$»dUBri(K,  which  marks  the  base  of  Uie  formation, 
soon  dies  out  In  the  Ghemung  group,  prcautiMd  forms 
are  for  more  largelf  dcTeloped,  with  a  diminution  of  all 
the  others. 

Class  IL  Lajcslubiahobuta.  The  foMOa  of  this  dasa 
are  most  abundant  in  the  dCTonlaa  period,  though  oc- 
curring in  lower  Silurian  and  some  parts  of  upper  Silu- 
rian strata:  thcT  ara  abundant  in  the  ahalef  of  the  dero- 
nlan  period  and  in  all  the  succeeding  strata,  graduallj 
acquiring  a  praponderance  OTer  the  brachlopoda  In  later 
timea. 

OLAsa  IIL  OAtTsaopoDA.  These  fossils  occur  in  the  earli- 
est ceological  periods.  Maoliurta  la  found  aa  low  as  the 
calclTerous  sandstone. 

OLAsa  IV.    O1PHA.LOPODA.    These  hare  existed  in  all  geo- 


Order  XL    Batbacba.  The  reaialM  of  1 
tUea  ara  found  in  carbonifocoaa  and  t 
CLAaalU.    ATua. 

The  first  indleationa  of  bMa  ara  their  footptteU  la 

new  red  sandstone.    Tbebonesof  Mrdaeecorlntartln 

and  obeeurelf  in  erataeeooA 
Class  IY.    MaVmaua 

Order  Hbebitoba.  The  grsatest  derekMnaeBft  ef  ihe 
herblTon  is  in  the  older  tertiary,  ji  iff— ft  srtf—,  a^ 
j>Mlfteri«M>i,  ftcL,  of  Europe ;  patooOsriwi,  ormiwtL 
archmotkerUtmy  amekiOmriwm^  rJMaiwos,  Aft.  «} 
Ameries.  In  the  later  or  poet  tertSaij  ara  foiiai  As 
larger  forma,  mosCodoA,  tlUpkat,  A&,  of  Eiuupe  mA 
America;  and  the  nuffa^erlmm  and  iftod—,  wUd 
ara  American  ^pea. 

Order  MAsavriALLA.    These  rai^  from  the  heildierate 
the  camiTora.    "nie  earliest  known  "»««*"*?i»^  Tiiils^i 


logical  agea,  and  prsaent  Tarions  and  oonnic 
The  ortkoc0nMUU»  ara  most  abundant  and  remarkable  in 
the  lower  sUurian  strata,  associated  with  Mmtt^  eyrto- 
eeratt  ^^  *>^  continuli^gp  to  the  coal  measures  IndnsiTe. 
In  the  devonian  and  carbonlforoua  perioda  goniaUtf  and 
nauHhu  predominate,  while  in  the  Jurassic  period  am- 
fNOfiilitara  in  great  profoaion,  with  other  senera;  and  in 
the  crataceoua  period  atmggtfsi^  9oaph)UU^  tmriUiet^ 
and  baariitm, 

YEBTEBBATA. 

ClassL   Pnon. 

Order  L.  PLAamaroiiA  (shaikt,  rays).  T}pper  Holder 
berg  and  Hamilton  graupa  in  Anierlca;  Ludlow  rooka 
in  Kurape ;  mora  abundant  in  terttarr. 

Order  II.    HoLOOiraAU  (chamaroid  fishes).   Oolite. 

Order  IIL  Oahoidb.  Old  red  sandstone  or  CatskUl 
mountain  group ;  carbonlforoua  formation. 

Order  IV.  Aoahtboptul  Found  only  In  modem  geo- 
logical periods. 

Order  Y.     Axooahthixl    Belonging  to  modem  geo- 
logical perioda. 
dLAsalL    BxpnuA. 


Order  L    OAtroospBALA  {apaUon  or  areke^oeawM^ 

Found  in  the  coal  measurea  in  Europe. 
Order  IL    LABsmTBOooirTA.    New  red  sandstone. 

SAUKXA. 

Order  L  TBnoonoirnA.  Permian  and  triasdc  of  Eu- 
rope; one  genus  is  found  in  the  new  red  of  Prince 
Edward*s  luand.  North  America. 

Order  IL  Cbtptodoiitia.  One  genua  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  New  England,  and  one  has  been  found  in 
South  Africa. 

Order  IIL  DionroDOirrxA.  Remains  of  thla  Jhmily  haTC 
been  found  in  South  Africa 

Order  IY.  EvAUoaAimiA  (sea  Unrds).  PtmiotaMrut, 
ieA<4ifOtaunML  dca  This  order  of  animala  ia  remark* 
ably  dcTeloped  in  the  Jurassic  period. 

Order  Y.  DiHOSAiratXA.  Iffitanodon,  he.  This  order 
begins  in  the  triassic^  and  aeqnirea  its  foil  deVelopment 
in  the  oolltio  period. 

Order  YL  PrnxoaAvaiA.  Fossil  pterodaotyla  ara  pe* 
culler  to  the  secondary  period. 

Order  YIL    Obooodiua  (crooodileaV 

1.  AmpMeaMck    Lias  to  chalk  indoslTe. 
1  OMkoeoMa.    Lisa,  ooUte,  and  Wealden. 
iL  IiioooMa,    Crataceoua  In  STorth  America  and  tei^ 
tiary  in  Europe. 

Order  YIIL  Laobetitia.  JfoseeawriM.  OretMeoua  In 
North  America  and  Europe ;  also  In  tertiary. 

Order  IX  OPKxnxA  (serpents^  Tertiary  and  slatea  of 
Oeningen. 

Order  X  Cbilovia  (tnrtlea).  Tiracka  of  these  ani- 
mala ara  found  in  triassic  sandstone;  their  bones  oeonr 
in  oolite,  crataceoua,  and  tertiary. 


tothiaorder.  JOerofMCM,  anupkUmdm,  pftasmrtg 
Hm^  and  others,  ara  known  tn  the  ooUile  pcsiedtf 
Snrope;  anddroMtf<lerJ«minbedaofabeotthiMM 
a^e  in  AmericiL 

Order  0  axhxtoba.  Foaril  remains  of  candTom  ara  foal 
not  earlier  than  the  tertiary  petted.  MnrAti^4m 
occun  in  America  associated  with  the  or>edea,At. 
The  remaina  of  thJa  order  In  Europe  all  kfk^  «» 
newer  tertiary. 

Order  Oxtacea.  Sererd  genera  appear  In  the  tccthiy 
period  or  Europe  and  America. 

— ^The  representatives  of  the  Yeget&ble  kingdm 
are  &r  less  oonspicaoos  in  the  older  strata  tlua 
those  of  the  animal  Idngdom;  and  it  is  ooljk 
later  palseozoic  rocks  and  the  sabseauent  epo(^ 
that  these  remains  fhmish  the  pauDontolo^ 
with  important  materials  for  comparison.  Li 
dosing  this  snocinct  sketch  of  the  eztensifs 
science  of  palssontologj,  we  may  present  tl» 
names  of  the  classes  recognized  in  the  yegetibfe 
kingdom,  to  show  the  order  of  their  appearazue 
in  the  geological  history.  These  classes  are  ii 
the  order  of  their  organization. 

CBTPTOGAMOUB  OB  FLOWSBIfSS  Pl^emi 

Cl.A«  L     AKOPHTTBk 

1.  Jf^ieel  (moasesX 
8.  JKtpatfecB  OlTerworta). 
To  which  may  be  added  theyim^  al^  soad  IkhME 
CLAsa  II.    Aanoamra. 

L  .finitfssteoea  (honetaOs). 

&  Zveopoaiaoea  (ground  pines). 
4  Hydropiwidm, 

PHENOGAICOUB  OB  FLO  WEBDrO  PLASTY 
Class  III.    MoHoooTTUoovova  on  Egpoquimia  Puail 
Mora  than  SO  orden  ara  included  under  this  eha,  SBM^g 
which  ara  the  grasses,  sedges,  reeds,  HffMMwms,  and  aaay 
other  plants. 
CAAsa  I V.    DxooTTUDonoua  on  Exoonxooa  PLAjnn. 
Under  the  sub-class  of  angioaperraooa  plants  ara  taiiBi- 
ed  mora  than  100  ordera,  in  which  ara  embraced  at  te 
ordinary  forest  treee  (ezoiBpt  the  oon^WwX  hesUe  tte  ir 
greater  proportion  of  the  ordinary  flowwiaf  ptettts. 

Under  the  sub-class  of  gynmoapermons  plaats  aie  ^ 
duded  an  the  ooA^rerM.  * 

Notwithstanding,  as  hefore  remarked,  tiben  ii 
in  the  lapse  of  time  a  great  adranoe  over  tkt 
earlier  organisms,  it  is  not  possible  widi  ov 
present  knowledge  to  trace  a  eradnal  or  eoa- 
stant  progression  throughout  all  the  SDceessfS 
geological  periods.  The  organiana,  wiieter 
animal  or  vegetable,  have  been  adapted  to  sr 
consequent  upon  the  existing  oc»dition  of  tka 
earth^s  surface  during  eadi  period.  The  ma- 
terials or  strata  containing  organic  rensatfiy 
now  presented  to  our  examination  in  coofti- 
nental  areas,  were  for  an  almost  incakolililt 
period  the  sediments  of  an  ocean  bed,  with- 
out indications  of  dry  land,  or  with  onlj  sack 
indications  as  are  Airnished  bj  the  remaiBB  «f 
animals  which  resemble  those  of  preseat  B^ 
toral  origin.    During  all  the  tune  to  the  flsl 
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ef  the  •Unrian  period,  the  onl j  remains  of 
plants  are  of  marine  oriffin,  such  as  €^lgm  or  fru* 
ea^ea;  while  some  of  the  forms  thos  referred 
VMj  be  pknt-like  sponges.  The  earliest  evi- 
denoe  of  dry  land  yegetc^n  began  with  those 
o<mditions  which  nwered  in  the  coal  period, 
or  what  is  termed  the  devonian ;  for  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  flora,  so  far  as  known,  in 
the  devonian  period  in  America,  remains  essen- 
tiallj  the  same  throughout  the  carboniferous 
period.  In  this  epoch  we  have  land  plants  of 
the  acroffenons  finrms,  such  as  ferns,  in  abun- 
dance; the  eqtdietaeea  in  the  edUmiU»;  the 
Ifeopodiacea  m  the  lyeopodite$y  lepidodendrar^ 
4c;  while  9tigfnar%a^  tiaiUaria^  and  other 
forms,  constitute  orders  lulied  to  those  men- 
tbnea.  During  this  period,  the  phenogamous 
plants  are  comparatively  rare.  The  conditions 
of  the  surface  favored  only  the  development 
of  the  lower  orders  of  vegetation;  and  we 
know  that  the  low  land  of  this  period  was  sub- 
ject to  influx  of  the  ocean,  which  has  given 
alternating  strata  of  hbd  or  shore  deporits  with 
land  plants,  tfnd  marine  calcareous  strata  with 
shells  and  other  marine  animals  only.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  understood  that,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  land  vegetation  at  this  period,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  present  continent  was 
dry  land ;  and  that  plants  everywhere  abound 
at  the  same  time  and  are  imbedded  in  the  same 
strata.  So  far  from  this  being  true,  in  the 
west  and  south-west  land  plants  are  extremely 
rare  or  altogether  wanting  in  rocks  of  this  age ; 
while  strata  of  marine  origin,  with  marine  ani- 
mal remains,  take  their  place.  At  each  succes- 
sive geological  period  the  flora  appears  to  have 
^^roaohM  more  nearly  that  of  the  present 
ptfiod,  not  however  the  flora  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, for  the  older  floras  of  the  temperate  zones 
have  assumed  in  many  respects  a  tropical  as- 
pect It  is  however  in  the  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary periods  that  the  flora  approaches  more 
nearly  that  of  the  present,  embracing  indeed 
many  genera  of  the  existing  flora  of  Uie  tem- 
perate latitudes.  In  the  successive  faunas,  too, 
even  of  the  ocean  bed,  we  are  to  take  into  con- 
aldera^on  the  physical  conditions  existing.  In 
the  very  early  periods  coarse  and  fine  sediments 
are  foond,  indicating,  if  not  shore  lines,  at  least 
shallow  and  disturbed  water  on  the  one  hand, 
and  deeper  seas  with  quiet  water  and  finer 
sediments  on  the  other.  The  fossil  shells  of 
the  coarser  deposits  are  to  a  great  degree  want- 
ing in  the  finer  sediments,  and  tiee  ten(u  The 
recurrence  of  similar  sediments  at  different 
perioda,  caused  doubtless  by  a  recurrence  of 
similar  physical  conditions,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  fauna,  sometimes  indeed 
•o  aimilar  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Li  the  study  of  species  of 
the  anccessive  D^mas,  we  find  that  in  every 
period,  as  in  the  present,  their  geogr^hical  dis- 
tribation  has  been  infiuenced  as  &  the  present 
aeas.  Bv  fiu*  the  sreater  number  of  species  are 
Umitad  in  their  horizontal  extension;  while 
tome  are  everywhere  found  so  £sr  as  any  evi- 


dence of  the  existence  of  the  formation  re- 
mains. This  geographical  extenmon  of  the 
species  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
nature  of  the  sediments ;  for  while  in  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  period  we  have  a  large  number 
of  the  brachiopoda  extending  over  wide  areas, 
even  as  far  westward  as  the  formation  is 
known,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  bradiippo- 
da  of  t^e  Hamilton  group,  where  the  physical 
conditions  are  equi^  uniform;  for  in  this 
nearly  all  the  known  eastern  species  are  re- 
placed by  other  forms  on  the  west  of  the  His- 
sisdppi  river.  This  fact  however  must  not  be 
used  as  an  aiigument  in  favor  of  graduid  dimatb 
or  other  permanent  changes ;  for  agidn,  during 
the  carboniferous  period,  we  find  certain  forms 
of  brachiopoda  having  even  a  wider  geographi- 
cal range  than  in  any  of  the  peceding  ^oiods. 
— Our  space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  distribn* 
tion  of  the*  successive  faunas  and  floras  of  the 
several  geological  periods ;  but  that  Uiese  have 
successively  i^peared  and  disi^peared^is  well 
ascertained  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Although  we  may  show  the  existence  of  causes 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  faunas  in  many  epochs 
of  the  earth's  history,  the  repeopling  of  the 
same  areas  by  other  races,  after  a  moderate 
lapse  of  time,  is  a  problem  we  are  not  prepared 
to  solve.  Of  the  succession  or  coming  m  of 
new  species  we  have  evenrwhere  the  most  pal- 
pable evidence ;  a  kind  of  evidence,  moreover, 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples  pre- 
dndea  the  possibihty  of  their  having  been  de- 
rived from  sources  for  distant  from  the  spot 
where  we  first  behold  their  imbedded  exuvia. 

PALiEOTHEBIUM  (Ouv.;  Or.  miXoior,  an- 
cient, and  9nfno¥y  animal),  the  type  of  a  tribe 
of  fossil  pacnyderms,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  periaodaetyla  fOwen),  or  those  havhig  an 
uneven  number  of  toes,  intermediate  between 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  The  form  was  like 
that  of  the  tapir;  the  raised  nassis  show  that 
it  had  a  small  fiexible  proboeds;  the  feet  were 
8-toed ;  it  had  projecong  canines,  and  molars 
?,  the  upper  like  those  of  the  rhmoceros,  the 
first  smallest  and  single  lobed,  and  the  lower 
formed  by  2  successive  crescents  with  thdr 
convexity  external,  the  first  mngle  and  the  last 
one  trilobed.  Several  species  are  described  by 
Ouvier  and  others,  of  which  the  larsest  and 
best  known  is  the  P.  magnum  (Cuv.),  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  but  of  a  stouter  form ;  there 
are  others  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hog 
and  sheep  to  that  of  a  hare.  They  belong  es- 
pecially to  the  gypsum  of  Europe  (eocene),  are  ' 
abundant  in  the  plaster  quarries  of  iContmiurtrei 
near  Paris,  and  extend  even  into  ike  lower  mio- 
cene;  the  roeoies  differ  little,  except  in  dze. 

PALiEPHATUS,  the  name  of  four  Oreek 
writers  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  first  was 
an  epic  poet  of  Athens,  whose  origin  was  con- 
sidered mythical  and  .whose  age  u  unknown. 
Suidas  says  that  he  wrote  tiie^omu^MM,  ^*The 
Birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,*' ''  The  Oontest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune,"  &c    The  second,  who 
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lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerzes  M^emon,  wa0 
from  Paros  or  Pirene,  and  is  said  hj  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  work  on  ^*  Things  Incredible.'* 
The  tMrd  was  a  historian,  a  native  d  Abydos, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Aristotle.  The  fourth  was  a  grammarian 
of  Egypt,  or  of  Athens,  to  whom  several  works 
are  attributed  by  Soidas.  There  is  «xtant  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  *^Pal»irhatTis  on  lliings 
Incredible,''  which  is  evidently  an  abrid^ent 
of  a  larger  work.  It  is  uncertain  who  its  au- 
thor was,  and  if  one  of  those  above  mentioned, 
it  could  only  have  been  the  fourth,  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sulject  bears  evidence  of  a  later  age^ 
&an  that  of  Palsphatus  of  Paros.  He  treats 
the  Grecian  myths  according  to  the  semi-histori- 
cal tiieory,  claiming  that  they  had  a  foundation 
in  fact,  but  were  diisgnised  and  changed  b^  liie 
license  of  the  poets  and  of  popular  tradition, 
gee  Grote,  "  History  of  Greece,^'  voLi.  cap.  16.) 
The  first  edition  of  Palffiphatus  was  printed  in 
1605  at  Venice  in  folio,  along  with  other  writ- 
ers, by  Aldus  Manutius.  The  best  edition  of 
the  text  is  that  of  Westermann  in  his  8eripiore$ 
Poetica  EUtoria  Gr<eei  (Brunswick,  1848).  In 
1671  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  a  French 
translation  at  Lausanne. 

PALAFOX  Y  MELZI,  JosA,  a  Spanish  pa- 
triot, bom  in  Torre  del  Alfranca,  Aragon,  in 
1780,  died  in  Paris  in  1847.  His  family  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Aragon.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  royal  body  guard,  and  became 
part  of  the  military  household  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  As  an  officer  in  the  body  guards  he  ac- 
companied the  royal  family  to  Bayonne  in  1808. 
The  King  was  retained  a  prisoner,  but  Falafox 
escaped  in  a  peasant's  dress  and  r^aired  to 
his  estate  near  Saragossa.  In  the  same  year 
that  revolted  city  was  menaced  by  the  French 
army  under  Lefebvre-l)esnouettes,  and  the  pop- 
ulace proclaimed  him  captain-general  of  Ara- 
gon (May  28).  He  is  represented  by  Sfa-W.F.K 
iTapier  and  some  Spanish  historians  as  totally 
unntted  for  the  position,  and  indebted  to  oth- 
ers for  the  temporary  success  of  his  defence. 
Soldiers  from  the  a^jftcent  country  were  called 
into  the  city,  barricades  were  erected  in  every 
street,  and  nearly  every  house  was  made  a 
point  of  defence.  After  a  siege  of  61  days  the 
French  retired ;  but  they  returned  in  j^ter 
force  successively  under  Moncey,  Mortaer,  Ju- 
not,  and  Lannes,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  Feb. 
1809.  Palafox  was  not  in  active  command  at 
the  time,  being  ill  of  a  prevalent  epidemic.  The 
capitulation  provided  that  Palafox  should  de- 
part free,  and  that  no  one  should  be  molested; 
but  the  city  was  pillaged,  blood  proftisely  shed, 
and  Palafox,  still  prostrate  with  the  malaay,  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Y incennes.  He  was  onlyre- 
leased  upon  tihe  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid  with  the 
king,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position  of  cap- 
tain-general of  Aragon.  Nevertheless  he  pro- 
uounoed  in  1820  for  the  constitution,  ana  in 


^gned  a  protest  against  the  royal  powe; 
In  1888  he  joined  the  party  of  Queen  laabcfls, 
and  was  soon  after  imprisoned  upon  Rtspidaa 
of  some  correspondence  witli  the  qneea'i  ene- 
mies, but  was  liberated  upon  proof  of  his  suio- 
cence.  In  1886  he  was  made  ^ike  of  Qanaam, 

PALAMEDIQ9,  a  Gredan  hero,  aon  of  Hai* 
pliusandOIymene.  He  served  in  the  expedHka 
against  Troy,  and  for  a  tkne  waa  commanto- 
in-diief  in  place  of  Agamemnon,  whose  mem- 
urea  he  opposed.  Acceding  to  the  old  CsHpn* 
epic,  he  was  drowned  while  flafahiff  by  Dkoe> 
dea  andtllysses;  but  a  later  te^dition  islSbtt 
he  was  accused  of  treason  by  TTIyasefi,  vho  eoa- 
^aled  gold  or  a  forged  letter  from  Priam  1a  Ui 
tent,  and  then  charged  him  with  having  beta 
bribed  by  I^i^in*  ^enPalamedes  was  Moot 
to  die,  he  exddmed:  ^' Troth,  I  lament  A«^ 
for  thou  hast  died  even  before  me.^  St3  la- 
other  tradition  represents  him  to  bare  been  fct 
down  into  a  de^  well,  which  ITIyiBK  isd 
Diomedes  had  falsely  asserted  to  contain  tr«ti> 
ure,  and  then  stoned.  He  is  not  mentkafld 
by  Homer,  but  was  made  the  snbject  ci  trage- 
dies by  JSschylus,  Bophocles,  and  Biulyiika, 
The  uijjust  death  of  Palamedee  was  aBnded  t» 
by  Bocrates  in  his  last  speech  to  his  jodges. 

PALATE,  the  bony  and  mnscolar  partitkB 
which  separates  the  month  Sn  Tertebraiedai- 
mals  from*  the  anterior  and  posterior  ami 
cavities.  The  bony  or  hard  palate  fsmtm  ^ 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  conaista  of  Uie  horiaoa- 
tal  portion  of  the  superior  maxfllaiy  hottMli 
fh>nt  and  of  Uie  palate  bones  behind;  tik«t 
fbrm  a  parabolic  arch,  bounded  in  frost  md  m 
the  sides  by  the  upper  teeth  and  their  soiitt^ 
covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  gMif  at- 
tachment posteriorly  to  the  veli»»  pdgti  «r 
soft  palate.  The  width,  oontrac&es,  dila- 
tions, extent,  and  perforation  hj  mpx  or 
smaller  incisive  or  otner  c^>eninM,  are  vakaUs 
characters  in  estimating  the  rank  of  the  vcriov 
subdivisions  of  vertebrates,  those  being  iki 
highest  in  which  this  part  is  iMXMidest,  ud&icBi 
and  least  pierced  by  foramina,  m^dng  a  eoo- 
plete  partition  as  in  man ;  the  changes  n  tk 
palate  bones  are  connected  with  comepmi' 
mg  modifications  in  the  q>henoid,  and  coosb- 
quently  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  ikdL 
The  soft  palate  is  a  movable,  s(^  and  mmt^ 
lar  partition,  lined  by  mncons  membraDS ;  ii 
firee  ed^  floats  above  the  base  of  ^e  to^gBt^ 
having  m  its  centre  a  conical  appendage,  As 
uwila^  and  on  its  sides  the  so  <^ed  **|SUn^* 
the  anterior  directed  obHqpael^  forwaxd  tm 
the  posterior  vertically,  the  triangular  intv- 
val  between  them  being  occupied  by  the  tdh 
sUs;  the  mucous  membrane  is  stored  wih 
mucous  follides ;  the  arteries  are  di^ived  inm 
the  external  carotid,  and  the  nerves  from  tit 
&cial,  trifacial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  frsn 
MeckeFs  ganglion.  The  musdes  of  the  pali^ 
regions  are  the  cireum/Uxu$  palati^  from  the  Is- 
temal  surface  of  the  pterygoid  prooess  to  ths 
velum,  stretching  horizontflJly  the  soft  nala^ 
and  dilating  the  Eustachian  orifice;  the  Ml^ 
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foIaUy  from  the  petrooB  portion  of  the  temporal 
Done,  raiahig  the  palflte  and  carryinff  it  baek- 
ward;  the  atygoi  uvulmj  vertioal,  rorma  the 
chief  part  of  this  organ,  raising  it  with  the 
palate;  the  pcUato-^harynaeui  forma  the  pos- 
terior pillar  of  the  palate,  depresBing  the  Yelmn 
and  elevating  the  pharynx;  the  eom^riet&r 
i$thmi/auciumj  in  the  anterior  pillara,  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  tongne  to  mb  yelnm, 
depresses  the  latter  and  elevates  the  former. 
The  soft  palate  is  endowed  with  aonte  senmbil- 
ity,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nvnla  and 
its  arohea,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  its  anterior 
portion,  ininisters  to  the  specifio  sense  of  taste. 
The  mnooos  membrane  of  the  palate  is  subieot 
to  inflammations,  and  the  bones  are  attacked 
in  syphilis  and  ouier  cachectic  diseases ;  these 
parts  are  also  liable  to  arrests  of  development, 
in  which  the  month  and  nasal  canities  commn- 
nicate  through  a  fissure,  with  or  without  hare 
1^.  In  this  deformity  deglutition  is  difficult 
sucking  impossible,  and  the  voice  indistinct  and 
nasal ;  the  interference  of  surgery  is  necessary 
for  its  relief,  and  by  the  operation  of  staphy- 
loraphy,  which  consists  in  pladnic  and  keeping 
in  apposition  the  incised  e^^ses  of  the  fissure,  a 
partial  or  complete  closure  maybe  effected; 
where  this  is  knpracticable,  relief  mav  be  ob- 
tained from  gutta  percha  or  metallic  plates. 

PALATDf ATE,  Thx  ITpfbb  Aim  Lowxb,  two 
separate  states  of  ancient  Germany,  not  con- 
tiguous, though  under  one  ruler.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  comprised  in  that  of  France,  Bava- 
ria, Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Prussia.  The  word 
palatine  is  related  to  palace,  and  as  a  title 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France,  connected  with  whose  court  was  a 
high  judicial  officer  called  the  eomei  folaUi,  a 
master  of  the  royal  household  who  had  supreme 
authority  in  all  causes  that  came  by  fiction  to 
^e  king.  When  the  sovereign  chose  to  confer 
a  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  holder 
ofany  particularfief  under  him,  ne  granted  the 
right  to  exercise  the  same  power  within  his 
province  as  the  eomes  palatti  exercised  in  the 
royal  palace.  "With  the  Amotion  went  the  titie 
of  eome$  palatinuB^  or  count  palatine ;  and  from 
the  ruler  the  district  under  him  became  finally 
known  as  a  palatinate. — ^The  Upper  Palatinate 
was  bounded  by  Baireuth,  Bohemia,  Nenberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Nurember|^  and 
now  forms  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  ardes 
of  Upper  Palatinate  and  Upper  Franconia.  Its 
area  was  about  2,780  sq.  ul  The  Lower  Pala- 
tinate was  situated  on  both  ddes  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  bounded  by  EatzeneUenbogen,  WOr- 
temberg,  Baden,  Ahuuse,  Lorraine,  and  Treves. 
The  chief  cities  were  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg. Its  area  was  about  l,fiOO  sq.  m.,  and  it 
comprehended  the  principalities  of  Simmem, 
Zweibrdcken,  Yeldenx,  Lantern,  and  the  county 
Palatine  properlv  so  called.  The  hereditary 
sovereignty  of  the  counts  palatine  over  these 
districts  dated  from  the  11th  century.  In  1777 
the  elector  Oharles  Theodore  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  on  his  inheriting  Bavaria 


(1778)  the  two  states  were  united.  Dnringthe 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  IVance  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  tiiat 
lav  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  lifter  the 
fiul  of  Napoleon  it  was  returned  to  Bavaria. 

PALATINE  (Hung,  nddor),  under  the  Hun- 
garian constitution,  tiie  title  of  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant, in  later  periods  officiating  as  mediator 
between  the  nation  and  king,  and  as  president 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet  The  archdidw 
Joseph,  brother  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and 
his  son  Stephen,  were  the  last  palatines,  the 
latter  officiating  at  the  berinning  of  the  Hunga- 
rian revolution  of  1848.--The  term  is  also  used 
as  a  title  (PoL  ieojewoda)  of  the  flovemors  of 
the  larger  divisions  or  provinces  {w>few6dgUMf 
palatinates)  of  independent  Poland. 

PALEMBANG,  a  Butch  province  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  bounded  by  the 
strait  of  Banca,  the  nrovinees  of  Lampong  and 
Bencoolen,  and  the  Battah  country ;  area,  18,- 
000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  250,000.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marshy  plain^  watered  by  several 
large  rivers,  and  covered  by  extensive  forests. 
The  W.  part  is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tfle,  and  the  climate  hot  and  moist,  but  not  un- 
healthy. The  cultivi^ted  crops  are  rice,  sugar 
oane,  tobacco,  gambler,  indigo,  coffee,  and  pq>- 
per.  All  the  animals  of  the  forests  and  other 
parts  of  Sumatra  are  found  in  Palembang;  and 
tlie  chief  domesticated  ones  are  buBEaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  poul^.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  the  desoendanto  of  Javanese,  of  Malays, 
of  an  aboriginal  pec^le  called  Kumring,  and  of 
a  wild  race  known  nnder  the  name  of  Eubu, 
with  a  few  Arabs  and  Chinese.  Up  to  a  recent 
date  Palembang  was  an  independent  Iringdom, 
ruled  by  ft  sulttm,  with  whom  the  Dutoh  nad  a 
treaty.  In  1811,  when  Java  and  its  depend- 
encies were  occupied  by  the  British,  the  Dutch 
officials  at  Banca  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
chieftain,  who  put  the  whole  of  them  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tiie 
new  rulers.  The  English  sent  an  expedition 
which  dethroned  him,  annexed  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  placed  his  younger  brother  in 
authority.  When  Java  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  he  resumed  his  rule,  and  kept  them  at 
defiance  till  1821,  when  Palembang  was  flnaUv 
subdued. — ^The  capital,  Palsmbako,  is  situated 
on  the  Musi  or  Sungsang,  the  most  important 
river  of  Sumatra,  about  50  dl  above  its  mouth, 
in  Ut  2'  58'  8.,  long.  lOS*'  E. ;  pop.  25,000.  It 
lies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
400  yards  broad  with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  0 
fiithomS)  and  sufficient  water  all  the  way  from 
the  sea  for  large  vessels. .  The  only  buildings 
of  stone  are  the  mosque  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  There  are  several  Arab  and  Ohinese 
merchants  at  Palembang,  and  a  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Java,  Banca.  Si^  GhinjL  and  the  Eng- 
lish settiemento  in  tne  straite  of  Malacca. 

PALENOIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Oastile,  bounded  N.  by  Santander,  £.  by  Bur- 
gos, S.  by  Valladolid,  and  W.  by  Leon ;  area, 
4^560  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1857,  185,970.     It  is 
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watered  by  the  Oarrion,  Oiesa,  Pisnergft,  and 
seyeral  other  riyers,  and  the  canal  of  Castile 
passes  Uirongh  it.  With  the  exception  of  a 
pordon  of  the  N.  part  which  is  monntainoneL 
the  surface  is  level,  and  almost  totaUj  devoid 
of  trees.  Coal,  chalk,  jnrpsum,  saltpetre,  and 
copper  ore  are  found.  The  climate  is  cold  but 
healthy,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  wine,  grdn, 
yegetables,  and  fruits  are  produced.  Bl^ikets 
and  other  woollen  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  province  contains  about  600  elementary 
schooiB. — ^The  capital  Palbnoia  (anc  Pallomr 
tia)y  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Carrion,  117  m.  N.  K  W.  from  Madrid;  pop. 
11,470.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several  fine 
bridges,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
walL  it  contains  a  cathedral,  begun  in  the 
14ih  century  and  finished  in  the  17th,  several 
churches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  several  chanta- 
ble  institutions,  among  whidi  may  be  men- 
tioned a  foundling  hospital,  an  academy  and 
numerous  schools,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  li- 
brary, .^bout  i  of  the  population  are  employed 
in  woollen  manufactures.  The  town  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  d  the 
Bomans.  In  honor  of  the  bravery  displayed  by 
the  women  of  Palencia,  in  their  successftd  de- 
fence of  the  city  when  besieged  by  the  Black 
Prince,  they  were  permitted  by  Juan  I.  to  wear 
a  golden  band  upon  their  heads.  It  was  occu- 
pied bv  the  French  general  Foy  in  1612. 

PALENQUE,  Bums  OF,  the  most  remarkable 
aboriginal  remains  of  the  continent  of  America 
yet  discovered,  situated  on  the  Bio  Chaoamas, 
a  branch  of  the  great  river  Usumannta,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas, 
6  nu  6.  E.  from  the  small  town  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo de  Palenque,  from  which  they  take  their 
name,  in  lat.  17*  80'  N.,  long.  92'*  25'  W.  The, 
remahis  extend  over  a  large  area,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  explored,  and  consist  of  vast  arti- 
ficial terraces,  or  terraced,  truncated  pyramids, 
of  cut  stone,  surmounted  bv  edifices  of  peculiar 
and  solid  architecture,  and  often  of  elaborate 
pltto,  also  of  cut  stone,  covered  with  figures  in 
relief  or  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  wrought 
in  stucco,  and  showing  evidences  of  havms 
once  been  painted  in  brUliant  colors.  Host  of 
the  buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  but  one 
story,  but  there  are  several  of  2,  and  also  a 
square  tower  of  8,  perhaps  originally  of  4  sto- 
ries. The  nrincipal  structure,  known  as  the 
palace,  stanos  on  a  truncated,  terraced  pyramid, 
htoed  with  cut  stone,  810  ft.  long,  260  ft  broad 
at  the  base,  and  40  ft.  hi^h.  It  is  228  ft  long, 
180  ft  deep,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  a  broad  pro- 
jecting cornice  of  stone.  It  faces  the  east,  and 
has  14  doorways  on  each  side  and  11  at  the 
ends,  each  9  ft.  wide,  with  intervening  piers 
between  6  and  7  ft.  wide.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  cut  stones  cemented  with  a  mortar 
of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  entire  face  was  cov- 
ered with  stucco  and  painted ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  has  fallen  of  or  disappeared  under 
the  influences  of  time  and  the  elements.    The 


piers  are  ornamented  with  spirited  baaB-i«fieli 
m  stucco,  with  borders  of  hierog^jpluos,  which, 
although  considerably  defaced,  show  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  anatomy  of 
the  human  figure  than  has  been  foimd  mm 
the  other  works  of  the  aborigmsl  nations  a 
America.  The  principal  doorway  is  odydk- 
tinguished  froni  the  oUiers  by  a  flight  of  broid 
stone  steps  leading  up  the  face  of  ue  pyrunii 
A  corridor  9  ft  wide,  covered  by  a  semi-point- 
ed arch,  runs  all  around  the  building,  separated 
from  a  similar  inner  one,  of  oorrespondiog 
width,  by  a  solid  wall,  with  a  doorway  openbg 
from  the  principal  entrance,  and  pierced  with 
cmenings  m  the  form  of  the  Gre^  cross  and 
the  E^^tian  Tau,  probably  for  purposes  of 
ventili^on.  The  building  has  4  interior  courts, 
from  an  of  which  open  many  rooms  or  cham- 
bers, floored  wit^  a  smooth  and  solid  cemeq^ 
equal  to  the  be«t  found  in  the  ancient  Boman 
baths.  The  principal  conrtyard  is  70  hy  80  it, 
and  reached  oy  a  descending  fligjit  of  5  st^ 
80  ft.  broad.  On  each  side  are  slabs  of  stone, 
carved  with  oigantic  figures  in  bass-relief  9  or 
10  ft.  high,  adorned  with  rich  head  dresses  iuid 
necklaces,  but  in  attitudes  strikingly  ezpresare 
of  pain.  The  second  courtyard,  corresponding 
in  length  with  that  just  described,  but  narrom 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  the  piers  of 
which  are  covered  with  figures  in  stucco,  or 
with  plaster,  which  where  loroken  reveals  6  or 
more  coats  or  layers,  each  retaining  traces  of 
painting,  and  indicating  th^  the  ed]fice.had 
been  so  k>ng  in  use  that  the  plastering  required 
to  be  sever^  times  renewed.  From  ube  K.side 
of  the  8d  court  rises  a  tower  80  ft  squareatits 
base  and  8  stories  high,  containing  within  It* 
self  another  distinct  tower,  ascended  hy  a  na^ 
row  stairway,  terminating  against  a  dead  stone 
ceiling— ^us  rendering  the  jmrposea  of  the 
structure,  suppo^ng  it  to  be  in  its  original  con- 
dition, entirely  ine^licable.  In  the  £.  corri- 
dor 01  this  court  are  a  number  of  stucco  tal^ 
and  one  of  stone  which  represents  a  figure  se^ 
ed  cross-legged,  after  the  manner  of  Buddha  in 
some  of  the  Hindoo  sculptures  and  pain^ 
on  a  seat  carved  with  the  figures  o^  J^^fiH^^^ 
fore  which  kneels  another  figure,  ricily  dressed, 
in  the  act  of  presenting  some  object  bi^yo^ 
namen^ed.  Anumber  of  hiero^yphicalfi|pn|^ 
occur  on  the  tablet,  below  which  are  fr*^^ 
a  table  of  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  which  stood 
against  the  wall.  Connected  with  the  street^ 
are  a  number  of  semi-subterranean  vaults,  and, 
it  is  said,  others  completely  sunk  in  the  bmJ 
of  the  pyramid,  in  which  have  been  fofflw 
vases  containing  human  r^nains  and  many  <^ 
naments  and  nodnor  relics  of  art  Several  w 
the  rooms  have  traces  of  altars  in  them,  wmdi 
stood  before  broad  spaces  on  the  walls,  en- 
denUy  once  occupied  by  tablets,  such  w  •» 
found  elsewhere  in  the  ruins.  «?*^><^T 
sculptured  with  human  figures  ana  hierogOT*- 
ics.— Beside  the  building  called  the  palace, 
there  are  a  number  of  others  of  smaller  ^ 
but  not  inferior  interest    One  of  these  tf  «*• 
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ignated  br  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  pltn  of  Palenqne 
as  OasA  No.  1.   It  crowns  a  pyramidal  stmctnre 
of  stone,  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  110  ft.  high  measured  on  its  slope. 
and  IS  75  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  deep,  with  solid 
walla  on  all  sides  except  the  K.,  which  has  5 
doorways  and  6  piers.    The  whole  front  is. 
riohlj  ornamented  in  stncco,  and  the  8  cor- 
ner piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  96 
squares  to  each  pier.    The  4  piers  diriding 
the    doorways  are  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  well  ezecnted,  surrounded  with  borders 
of  hieroglyDhics.     The  visitor  first  enters  a 
c6rridor  7  ft.  wide,  paved  with  broad  stones, 
and  roofed  with  a  pointed  arch  formed  by 
overlapping  stones.    Behind  the  corridor  are 
8  inner  rooms,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  doorways,  between  whicn  are  massive 
stone  tablets  set  in  the  wall,  18  ft.  long  and 
8  ft  high,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  240 
squares  or  combined  fiffures  in  each.    The  8 
inner  i4>artments  are  £urk  and  gloomy.    In 
the  central  one,  set  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
building,  and  fronting  the  principal  entrancCi 
is  anower  tablet  of  hiero^yphics,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  high,    i^  another,  and 
in  some  respects  more  remarkable  structure,  is 
designated  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  Casa  No.  2.    The 
base  of  the  whole  is  a  stone  terrace  (M)  ft.  on  the 
slope,  with  a  level  esplanade  at  its  top  110  ft. 
in  width,  from  which  rises  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture 184  ft.  hiffh  on  its  slope,  supporting  a 
building  50  ft.  long  and  81  ft.  deep,  with  8 
doorways  opening  to  the  south,  the  piers  be- 
tween being  covered  with  stucco  omaments^ 
while  the  outer  or  comer  piers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Oasa  No.  1,  contain  hieroffljrphics.    The  in- 
terior has  a  corridor  paved  and  roofed  as  already 
described,  behind  wnich  are  8  apartmentsi  the 
central  one  the  largest,  and  containing  within 
itself  a  smaller  chamber  18  ft.  long  and  7  wide, 
with  a  tablet  of  stone  10  ft.  8  in.  long  and  6 
ft.  4  in.  higbj  set  in  the  wall  at  its  back,  front- 
ing the  principal  entrance.    This  tablet  contains 
a  central  ffroup  of  human  figures,  apparently  in 
the  act  of  maidng  a  solemn  saorince,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  6  columns  of  hieroglyphics, 
17  in  each.    The  building  is  surmounted  by 
what  may  be  called  two  stories  of  interlaced 
stucco  work,  resembling  a  high,  fancifhl  litttice, 
and  made  up  originally  in  part  of  human  figures, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  Judsed 
from  the  fragments,  ^  in  justness  of  proporUon 
and  trmmetry  must  have  i^proaohed  the  Greek 
models.** — ^There  are  amons  the  ruins  other 
rtmilsr  structures  with  taUets  covered  with 
human  figures  in  relief  and  hieroglyphics,  all 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  dedicatea  to  reli- 
gious purposes.    But  one  edifice,  that  called  the 
palace,  already  described,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  habitation,  and  its  original  pur- 
pose is  doubtless  correctly  indicated  by  the  name 
that  has  been  given  to  it.    There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  aaueduct4  ft.  in  height,  and  roofed 
with  a  pointed  arch  of  overlappmg  stones.    A 
number  of  monolithic  statues  are  scattered 
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among  the  remains,  one  of  which  is  10  ft.  6  in. 
high,  representing  an  erect  figure,  with  a  head 
dress  in  tiie  form  of  a  cross. — ^It  may  be  re- 
peated of  these  ruins,  that  no  others  yet  found 
on  the  continent  eithibit  so  numerous  and 
marked  evidences  of  skill  in  architecture  and 
sculpture ;  and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Palenqne  (anciently  there  is 
reason  to  believe  called  Ka-chan,  which  in  the 
T£endal  dialect  signifies  seven  serpents)  was  at 
one  time  the  centre  of  the  highest  form  of  ab- 
original civilization.  From  the  dim  light  afford- 
ed by  the  ancient  paintings  and  ensting  and 
reooKled  traditicma,  it  seems  that  it  was  once 
the  capital  of  a  theocratic  state,  in  which  the 
ruler  was  *' prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  and 
which  finally  gave  wi^  to  a  military  republic, 
resulting  in  a  general  disruption  and  separation 
of  the  people ;  one  portion  of  them,  under  the 
lead  of  ^*h<Ny  men,**  clothed  in  white,  penetrated 
into  Yucatan  and  founded  the  ancient  kingdom 
or  theocracy  of  Mayapan,  and  built  those  nu- 
merous dties  which  the  Spaniards  found  occu- 
pied, and  which  now,  in  their  ruins,  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  Palenqne.  In  the  wander- 
ings of  the  traditional  Onc^can,  called  in  Mexi- 
co Quetialooatl,  we  may  perhafw  trace  the  his- 
tory of  these  sacerdotal  leaders;  and  in  the 
influence  of  his  teachings  on  a  relatively  bar- 
barous people,  the  origin  of  a  large  part  of 
what  Ib  known  to  us  as  the  civilization  of  Mexi- 
co.— Palenqne  seems  to  have  been  in  ruins,  and 
its  (dte  forgotten,  at  the  period  of  the  conouest. 
Cortes  must  have  passed  dose  to  it  in  his  &- 
mens  march  from  Mexioo  to  Honduras,  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  the  curious  and  communicative 
Bemal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  him,  makes  any 
mention  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  had  reached  the  world,  so  to  as  can 
be  ascertained,  until  the  year  1750,  during  the 
administration  of  Don  Antonio  Oalderon  in 
OhiMMii.  The  news  of  their  discovery  created  a 
considerable  interest  in  Spain,  as  is  proved  by 
the  two  explorations  made  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tiiat  kingdom,  in  1784  and  1787,  by 
Bemasconi  and  Del  Bio.  It  was  not  however 
until  18  years  afterward  that  Charles  lY.  of 
Spahd  caused  a  ciu'efbl  examination  of  them  to 
be  made  bv  Capt.  Dopaix,  the  results  of  which 
long  remained  unknown.  Forgotten  in  the  ar- 
obives  of  Mexico  during  the  p^od  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  tiiree  memorials  of  Dupdx,  and  the 
drawings  of  his  companion  Castenada,  became 
finally,  by  exchange,  the  property  of  M.  Bara- 
d^re,  who  published  them  in  1884,  in  a  Work 
called  BeeueU  dm  ar^ifuiUi  Mexieaina.  In 
1884  M.  Frederic  Waldeck  visited  the  ruins 
and  made  many  elaborate  drawings  and  plsns, 
which  yet  renoain  unpublished ;  and  in  1848 
they  were  exj^ored  by  Messrs  J.  L.  Stephens 
and  F.  Catherwood,  and  their  account,  largely 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  plans,  was  so(m 
after  published.  (See  Stephens*B  *'  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Central  AmerioL  Chiapas,  and  Yuca- 
tan,** and  Catherwood*s  '*  Views  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  Central  America,  Chii^ws,  and 
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TuoAtan."}  They  were  vinted  still  later,  in  164((, 
by  M.  Arttmr  Morelet,  whose  account,  destitate 
however  of  iUimtraticHia,  was  publiahed  in  1857 
in  Paris  (Voyage  dans  VAmMque  Centrdle)^ 
and  translated  and  published  in  the  Uniteil 
States  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  *^  Itsa,  or  the 
Unexplored  Regions  of  Oentral  America.^' 

PALERMO,  a  province  of  BicUy,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  £.  by  the  provinces 
of  Messina  and  Oatania,  S^  by  Qirgenti  and 
Oattanisetta,  and  W.  by  Trapani ;  area,  2,012  «q. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  641,826.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  the  Sicilian  provinces. 
The  coast  is  irregular  and  the  surflBoe  is  hilly, 
but  there  are  many  very  fertUe  vall^&  The 
country  has  a  general  slope  N.  toward  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  streams  are  numerous  but 
smaU.  It  produces  grain,  oil,  fruits,  almonds, 
manna,  sumach,  licorice,  and  silk. — Vklsboio 
(ano.  PanoriMUjy  capital  of  the  above  described 
province  and  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  lat.  88^ 
6'  N.,  long.  18**  20'  E. ;  pop.  184,641.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  on  a  deep 
bay  between  Gapes  Gallo  and  Zaffarana>  and  in 
a  rich  plain  which  is  surrounded  on  the  land 
ride  by  two  disUnct  naountain  ridges.  This 
enclosure  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  has 
been  called  fh)m  its  form  and  beauty  the  Oon- 
ca  d'Oro,  or  golden  shelL  The  situation  is 
extremely  picturesque;  the  dty  itself^  seen 
from  the  sea,  with  its  many  spires,  domes, 
and  towers,  has  an  imposing  and  noble  i^ 
pearance.  The  harbor,  lormed  by  a  mole  800 
roet  in  length,'  is  spacious  and  excellent  The 
city  proper  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  forms 
an  oblong  parallelogram,  about  4  m.  in  circum- 
forence.  The  shortest  side  is  that  toward  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  entered 
by  12  gates,  and  defended  by  bastions.  The 
harbor  IS  moreover  protected  by  a  strong  cita- 
del  and  Forts  Galita  and  St  i^rasmus,  and  the 
lighthouse  battery.  Palermo  is  divided  into  4 
nearly  equ^  parts  by  two  wide  streets  that 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dty.  The  longer  of  these  is  called 
n  Cassaro,  an  Italian  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Al-Katrj  *' the  palace."  It  runs  from  the  sea 
to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  which  is  at  the 
inland  extremity  of  the  city.  The  second  is 
the  strada  Macqueda.  At  their  intersection  is 
a  laige  public  place,  the  Quattro  Cantoneri, 
which  is  octagonal  in  form,  having  upon  4  sides 
the  vista  of  tioeee  streets,  and  upon  each  of  the 
others  a  handsome  building  m  the  Grecian 
style.  The  centre  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  a 
fountain,  and  many  statues  stmd  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  it  There  is  a  larger  square  before 
the  palace,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  lY.  of  Spain.  Numerous  snuiller  streets 
witiiout  any  regular  plan  run  into  tiiese  two, 
but  are  all  narrower  and  durty.  The  whole 
city,  however,  is  well  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  lava.  Frequent  obstructions  in  the  form  of 
booths  and  workshops  block  up  the  thorough- 
fares, and  worionen  of  all  kinds  pursue  their 
trades  on  the  pavement    The  Marina  and  Uie 


Flora  are  the  finest  and  most  pc^ular  places  of 
public  resort  The  former  is  a  terrace  80  yaids 
wide,  extending  for  about  a  mile  along  the 
seaward  side  of  the  town  in  front  of  a  ram  of 
palaces;  and  at  its  S.  £.  extremity  is  the  flora, 
a  publicgarden,  adorned  with  statnes and  &«- 
tarns,  xhe  houses  generally  are  built  in  tibs 
same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  flat  nxifi^ 
terraces,  and  Venetian  bUoda ;  they  are  dividsi 
into  fiats,  each  fiat  forming  a  dMkd  dwdfiac. 
The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  viceroy^  pat- 
ace,  situated  at  the  S.  W.  extremi^  of  the  tovi. 
It  is  an  ancient  irregular  bnilding,  in  vanoos 
styles  of  architecture,  and  was  formerly  &rti- 
fied;  it  contains  a  fine  hall,  a  ^MMdoos  orart^  a 
chapel  built  b^  King  Roger  in  1129,  very  tA 
in  mosaics,  a  picture  gallery,  an  armory,  sad  a 
observatory.  The  cathedral  is  a  Go^iic  fitns- 
ture  of  the  12th  century,  to  which  a  asedcra 
dome  has  been  added ;  &e  interior  is  avppvt- 
ed  by  80  pillars  of  oriental  granita,  and  difidsd 
into  a  number  of  chapels,  eome  of  which  an 
very  rich,  particularly  that  of  St.  Boaalk,  ^ 
patrohess  of  Palermo.  This  cathedral  eontma 
many  mausolea  in  red  porphyry,  among  then 
those  of  Roger,  the  Norman  founder  oi  ih» 
Sicilian  monarchy,  and  the  emperor  F^edaric 
IL  The  church  Del  Gesu  is  remarkable  iorili 
architecture  and  decorationfl,  and  that  of  tbe 
Capuchins  for  it^vaults,  in  which  the  bofies  d 
the  dead  monks  are  seen  dried  up,  standing  ii 
nidiesin  various  attitudes  with  their  ganncslfi 
on,  some  being  800  and  400  years  old.  Tbat 
are  many  other  churches,  40  monasteries,  aai 
50  ccmvents.  The  nniversity  of  Pakmo^  Imd- 
ed  in  1447,  Is  in  a  declining  atate:  it  has  a  n^ 
oable  collection  of  antiquities  ana  a  hfamy  cf 
40,000  volumeS)  but  the  nnmb^^  of  siadlciitB 
is  small.  Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  arehbiiiiepw 
The  public  charities  condst  of  a  priadpal  and 
several  minor  hospitals,  a  fonnolmg  iastitn* 
^n,  and  a  lunatic  ai^lmn.  Hie  dty  has aaa- 
preme  court  of  justice  for  the  ialand  of  Skdlty, 
a  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of  whkkit 
is  the  capital,  and  a  commercial  tribunaL  Us 
chief  manufooture  of  Palermo  la  In  ailk.  Cot- 
tons, oil  doth,  gold  and  silver  articles,  andhasd- 
ware  are  also  produced.  The  total  v^is  d 
exports  in  1852  was  $8,498,720 ;  of  impocti^ 
$8,080,415.  The  tunny  fishery  carried  oafroB 
the  town  is  very  productive,  and  anplpys  abaft 
4,000  hands.  Communication  is  iesgH  up  be- 
tween Palermo  and  Nai^es  bo^  directly  \f 
sea,  and  through  Messina  and  R^gio.  In  fiia 
neighborhood  of  the  city  there  are  msaj  ^ 
lightful  villas.  To  the  west  Is  the  royal  man- 
sion and  park  of  Bocca  di  Falco»  beyond  wbkii 
Is  the  handsome  Benedictine  convent  of  Sm 
ICartino.  The  Monte  PeDegiino,  an  abnyt 
rocky  mass  to  the  N.  W.,  Is  a  striking  iadm 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  famed  for  a  cave  er 
grotto  to  which  St  Rosalia,  a  Korman  nriaca^ 
retired  to  lead  a  contemplative  life ;  it  is  sot  a 
sanotuaiy,  and  an  annual  inlgrimage  is  madats 
it  from  Palermo  in  sol^nn  prooessioa  on  J^ 
15.— Palermo  was  the  earliest  settkmoitof  fi» 
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Phosnicians  ia  Sicily,  and  became  the  chief 
seat  of  their  power  there.  It  was  hr  the 
Greeks  called  Fanormns,  a  name  derived  from 
the  excellence  of  the  anchorage  near  it.  In 
460  B.  0.  Panormos  was  the  site  of  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Oarthaginians  on  Sioilj,  from, 
whence  they  were  repnlaed  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Panic 
war,  254  B.  0.,  and  was  a  cdonv  throughout 
the  continuance  of  the  empire.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ootlis,  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Byzantine  gfdneral  Belisarius,  and  in 
A.  D.  835  was  taken  by  the  Saracens;  it  was 
by  them  made  the  caj^ital  of  the  idand,  and 
retained  the  same  dignity  under  the  Norman 
kinfls,  who  in  the  llw  century  drove  out  the 
infidels  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
The  court  resided  at  Palermo  until  Sicily  was 
united  to  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  when  it  was 
remcyred.  The  city  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  and  during  a  popular  insurrection 
in  1848  was  bombarded  by  the  royal  troops. 
In  Oct.  1850,  an  attempted  insurrectionary 
movement  was  easily  suppressed.  On  April  4, 
1860,  another  rising  took  place,  and  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  the  scene  of  a  brave  and  des- 
perate struggle  between  the  populace  and  the 
royal  troops.  The  insurffents  were  finally  com« 
p^led  to  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  island. 
GKiribaldi,  having  landed  in  Sicily  Kay  18,  en- 
tered Palermo  on  the  26th,  conquering  it  after 
a  protracted  fight  in  the  streets ;  and  by  con- 
vention the  Neapolitan  army  evacuated  the 
city  on  June  6,  I860,  when  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  provisional  government. 

PALEIS,  in  Koman  mythology,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  fiocks  and  shq)herds,  hol^bg  nearly 
the  same  place  in  the  religious  worship  of  Bome 
that  Pan  held  among  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
sented by  some  .writers  as  a  male  and  bv  others 
as  a  female.  The  festival  of  Pales,  called  Fa- 
lUia^  was  celebrated  on  April  21,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus. 
The  principal  rites  were  the  purification  of  the 
stables,  flocks,  and  herds  by  fire  and  smoke, 
md  the  oflfering  of  cakes,  mUlet,  and  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  prolonged  jollity  and  feasting. 

PALESTINE  (Gr.  noXmcrriPT,  derived  frt>m 
he  Heb.  Pelaheth^  Philistia),  a  country  of 
pvestem  Asia,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
farkish  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Lebanon 
nountains,  which  separate  it  from  Syria,  E.  by 
he  desert  now  called  the  Hanran,  S.  by  a 
leeert  which  separates  it  from  Arabia  and 
^STPt)  And  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  lies 
between  lat.  8^  40'  and  88''  82'  N.,  and  long, 
td"*  45'  and  85''  48'  E.;  length  about  200  m., 
average  breadth  60  m. ;  area,  12,000  sq.  m. ; 
»op.  estimated  at  800,000.  The  country  ia 
tow  divided  into  the  two  pashalics  of  Acre 
nd  Gaza,  and  a  part  of  it  is  included  in  the 
•ashalio  of  Damascus.  It  is  also  subdivided 
ito  7  districts,  as  follows:  £1  Eods,  including 
erasalem,  Jericho,  and  about  200  villages; 
tebron  or  El-Ehaleel,  embracing  the  S.  part 
f  Jndsoa;  Gasa  on  the  S.  coast,  with  the  towns 


of  Gaza  and  Jaffa;  Lood,  gr  the  entimns  of 
ancient  Lydda ;  Nabloos,  or  oDclent  Sbechem 
CNeapolU)  and  Samaria;  Areta,  inGtudireg  Mt» 
Oarmel  and  a  part  of  the  lA&m  of  Esdraelon ; 
and  Safed,  nearly. identit)al  v^-lth  ancient  Galileo. 
Palestine  is  "aland  of  hills  and  valleys,"  or,  as 
more  minutely  described  in  D(^ute^oI!omy  (viu. 
7-9),  "a  land  of  brooks  of  watctr,  of  founUins 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hUle : 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barle>%  and  rinoa^  and 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  Iiuid  of  oil  olive, 
and  honey;  a  land  wherc^in  thou  ehaJt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness,  tliou  shalt  not  lick 
any  thing  in  it;  a  land  whom  E«tones  aro  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  maye^l  <li^  '  r  /' 
From  the  sea  coast  on  the  W.  the  limd  rises 
rapidly  to  a  mountainous  height  in  the  centre^ 
and  declines  on  the  other  or  E.  side  to  the  low 
level  of  the  desert.  The  coast  level  varies 
very  much  in  breadth,  being  in  some  places 
only  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  and  in  others  expanding  into 
plains  of  considerable  width.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  coast  level  is  termed  in  the 
Scriptures  the  pkdn  or  low  country  (Heb. 
JSkefelah),  and  the  western  part  of  it  was  an- 
ciently tiie  abode  of  the  Philistinee.  It  ez« 
tends  from  Joppa  to  Gaza,  and  lies  between 
the  sea  on  the  W.  and  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  on  the  E.  This  plain  is  naturally 
very  fertile.  *^Two  parallel  tracts,"  savs 
Stanley,  ^* divide  the  nat  plain:  the  sandy 
tract  (Ramleh),  in  which  stand  the  maritlmo 
cities,  and  the  cultivated  tract,  which  presents 
for  the  most  part  an  unbroken  mass,  of  coni| 
out  of  which  rise  here  and  there  slight  eminen- 
ces in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the 
seats  of  the  more  inland  cities.  ....  The  most 
striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Philistia 
is  its  immense  plain  of  com  fields,  stretching 
from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to 
the  veiT^  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look 
down  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S.'*  Advanc- 
ing N.,  these  com  fields  give  place  to  a  plain 
less  level  and  less  fertile,  the  Sharon  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  land  of  fine  pastures,  which  under 
the  Roman  empire  contained  OsBsarea,  the  Bo- 
man  capital  of  ralestine.  Beyond  Oosarea  the 
plain  grows  narrower,  until  it  is  terminated  by 
Mt  Oarmel,  N.  of  which  lies  the  plain  of  Acre, 
about  15  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about 
5  m.  in  average  breadth  from  the  sea  shore  to 
the  hills  on  the  E.  Mt.  Oarmel  is  a  rid^e  6  or 
8  m.  long  and  1,600  feet  high,  stretohuff  N. 
by  W.,  and  terminating  at  the  sea  in  a  high 
promontory  which  enoloees  on  the  S.  the  bay 
of  Acre.  North  of  Mt  Oarmel  are  the  Leba- 
non mountains,  which  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges  ranning  N.  into  Syria,  and  enclosing 
between  them  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  and  by  the  classic  writers  was  termed 
OoDle-Syria,  the  ^^hoUow  or  enclosed  Syria.^' 
This  plain,  only  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  which  is  in  Pidestine,  is  90  ul  in  length 
and  about  11  m.  in  breadth,  except  at  the  S. 
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end,  where  it  is  narrower.  The  W.  range  of 
these  monntidns  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea, 
into  which  it  projects  several  promontories ; 
and  its  average  elevation  is  from  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  while  its  loftiest  summit,  Jehd- 
Kakmel,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,000  fcHdt,  and 
is  covered  with  perpetnal  snow.  A  little  to 
the  K.  of  Jehel-Makmel  is  the  natural  amphi- 
theatro  in  which  grow  the  few  specimens  that 
remain  of  the  famous  cedars  tnat  once  lev- 
ered all  the  mountains  of  Lehanon.  This  great 
western  range  was  called  Idhanus  hj  the 
olassio  writers,  and  to  the  eastern  range  thej 
gave  the  name  of  Anti-Iibanus.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures both  ranges  are  called  Lebanon.  Thej 
aro  eadi  firom  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  and 
composed  of  masses  of  limestone  rock.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Anti-Iibanus  sinks  in 
Palestine  mto  the  hiUs  of  Galilee,  which  rise 
fh>m  a  table-land  elevated  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  doping  on  the  £.  to  the 
Jordan,  on  the  W.  to  the  plains  of  Acre,  and 
on  the  S.  to  Hxe  pldn  of  Esdraelon.  The  last 
named  plain  extends  fh>m  £.  to  W.  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  Palestine  fhnn  the  sea  to  the 
JorduL  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  names  of  Megiddo,  Jezreel, 
and  others,  and  was  the  great  battle  field  of 
Jewish  history.  It  is  traversed  bj  ridges 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  little 
Hermon.  On  its  N.  K  border  stands  Mt. 
Tabor,  which,  though  onlv  1,800  feet  in  height, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
of  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  About  6  m.  S. 
of  it  is  a  hilly  ridge  which  bv  some  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Mt  Hermon,  though  other  writers 
inftfafain  that  Hermon  was  the  loftiest  peak  of 
Lebanon.  S.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  stretches 
an  unbroken  tract  of  mountdns,  about  80  ul 
in  breadth,  and  rising  in  height  toward  the 
S.  till  near  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northern 
part  of  this  region  comprised  Samaria  and  the 
southern  Judiea.  The  principal  mountains  of 
Samaria  aro  Ebal  and  Oerizim,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  800  feet,  the  former  on  the  K. 
and  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  a  narrow  vallev  in 
which  stands  the  town  of  Nabloos,  the  ancient 
Shechem,  the  capital  of  the  10  tribes  after 
their  secession  from  the  rest  of  Israel — ^The 
hills  of  Judiea  aro  masses  of  barron  rock,  for 
the  most  part  of  moderate  apparont  elevation, 
though  their  general  height  above  the  sea  is 
2,000  or  8,000  feet.  On  their  K  face  these 
mountahis  descend  abruptlv  to  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  the  principal  river  of  Pales- 
tine. The  sources  of  the  Jordan  aro  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Lebanon  mountains, 
and  after  a  short  course  its  he«d  streams  unite 
and  flow  into  Ldce  Merom,  now  called  Lake 
Huleh ;  after  quitting  this  the  river  is  sluggish 
and  turbid  for  a  short  distance,  till  it  passes  over 
a  rooky  bed  whero  its  mud  is  deposited.  Thir- 
teen miles  fMher  on  it  enters  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  or  Gennesaroth,  which  is  620  feet 
above  the  sea.    On  issuing  fh>m  the  S.  end  of 


this  lake  the  river  enters  a  valley  from  5  to  10 
m.  wide,  through  which  its  course  is  so  wind- 
ing that  within  aepaoe  of  80  dl  in  length  the 
river  traverses  200  m.  and  desooids  27  rapi^ 
It  finally  enters  the  Dead  tea  after  a  total  di- 
rect course  fh>m  N.  to  S.  of  120  ul  At  the 
month  the  river  is  180  vards  wide  and  8  feet 
deep.  Except  the  Jordan  and  its  braDcbei, 
the  principal  of  which  aro  the  Jarmuk  (the  an- 
cient Hieromax)  and  the  Jabbok  (now  called  ' 
the  Zerka),  Palestine  has  no  streams  odnndera- 
ble  enouffh  to  be  called  rivers.  Those  wfaic& 
aro  BO  caUed  in  its  history  are  mere  brooks  or 
torrents  which  become  dry  in  simiin^.  The 
Kishon,  which  enters  the  bay  of  Acre  near  lH 
Oarmel,  flows  from  Mt.  Tabor,  and  in  winter 
and  spring  is  a  larse  stream,  while  dnrinff  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  has  water  only  in  the  last  7 
m.  of  its  course.  The  Kanah  of  Scripture  ii 
now  the  Kahr-el-Easab,  and  entera  tAS  Xefi- 
terranean  about  12  m.  S.  of  Ceearea.  Tkt 
Amon,  often  mentioned  in  Scriptore,  is  nov 
called  the  Wady  Moc^eb;  it  rises  in  the  moan- 
tains  of  GKlead  near  Eatane,  and  flows  by  a 
drouitous  course  of  about  80  m.  to  the  Dead 
sea.  The  brook  Eedron  flows  throng  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  £.  aide  of  Jere- 
salem,  to  the  Deaa  sea,  but  is  merely  a  toneol 
and  not  a  constant  stream.  Hie  principal  Ues 
of  Palestme  are  the  Dead  sea  in  the  8.  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  or  sea  of  Galilee  in  the  K.-4i 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  eepedaDy  m  the 
vaDey  of  the  Jordan  and  &e  vidn^  of  the  Dad 
sea,  there  are  indications  of  volcanic  oricm 
and  earthquakes  are  often  felt.  The  moantsiBS 
are  mostlv  of  oolitic  limestone  of  a  fig^  nf 
color.  Black  basalt  is  very  oonunoD.  The 
general  character  of  the  acmery  la  stem  nd 
sombre.  ^^  As  a  ceneral  rule,"  asys  Dr.  Stn- 
ley,  ^^not  only  is  it  without  the  two  main  de- 
ments of  beauty,  variety  of  outline  and  wisty 
of  color,  but  &e  features  rarely  ao  groap  to> 
gather  as  to  form  any  distinct  cr  im^wslts 
combination.  Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  any 
color— grev  partly  fh>m  the  limestone  of  wlaA 
they  are  all  formed,  partly  ttom  the  taflt  of 
gray  shrubs  with  which  thdr  sides  are  thialj 
doUied,  and  from  the  prevalence  o#  the  ofire— 
their  sides  formed  into  concentric  ri^ga  of  rock, 
which  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  si 
supports  to  the  terraces,  of  whkh  there  are 
stui  traces,  to  thehr  very  summita;  vaDeyi,  or 
rather  the  meeting  of  these  grej  i^op^  wkii 
the  beds  of  dry  water  courses  at  their  feet;  kog 
aheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  ^Bg  stones  side  hj 
aide  along  the  soil;  these  are  the chi^featores 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  histor- 
ical parts  of  Palestine.  Above  all  other  coib- 
tries  in  the  world  it  is  a  land  of  mhia  hi 
Judtta  it  is  hardly  an  exaggotition  to  say  tiist, 
while  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  no  appet- 
ence of  present  life  or  habitati<ML,  exc^  the 
occasional  goatherd  on  the  hlDfide  or  gather- 
ing of  women  at  the  wells,  there  is  hardly  a 
hilltop  of  the  many  within  sight  which  is  net 
oovered  with  the  vestiges  cf  some  ibrtreas  or 
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dty  of  former  ages.  The  ruins  we  now  see 
are  of  the  most  aistant  ages :  Saracenic,  om- 
sading,  Roman,  Grecian,  Jewish,  extending  per- 
haps even  to  the  old  Oanaanitish  remains  before 
the  arrival  of  Joshua.^' — ^Palestine  has  a  mild 
and  steady  climate,  with  a  rainy  season  in  the 
latter  part  of  antamn,  winter  and  a  dry  and  al- 
most rainless  season  constituting  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  heat  of  summer  is  qppressive  in  the 
low  lands,  bat  not  among  the  fulls;  and  the 
ooM  of  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
ground,  though  snow  sometimes  falls  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  at  Jerusalem.  Though  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  have  an  exceedingly 
barren  appearance,  the  soil  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  is  remarkably  fertile.  In  ancient  times 
even  the  mountains**were  cultivated  by  means 
of  terraces:  but  in  consequence  of  wars  and 
the  depopulation  of  the  opun^,  the  terraces 
have  been  neglected  and  broken  down,  and  the 
soil  of  the  mountains  swept  by  rains  and  tor* 
rents  into  the  valleys.  *'  No  soil,"  says  Schu- 
bert, "  could  be  naturally  more  fruitful  and  fit 
for  cultivation  than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man 
had  not  .destroyed  the  source  of  fertili^  by 
annihilating  the  former  green  ooverinc^  of  the 
hills  and  slopes,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
regular  circulation  of  fresh  water  whicn  as- 
cends as  vapor  from  the  sea  to  be  cooled  in 
^e  higher  regions,  and  then  descends  to  form 
the  springs  and  rivers."  There  are  now  no 
forests  in  Palestine,  and  most  of  the  trees 
of  the  country  are  of  small  size.  The  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  are  largely  culti- 
vated, and  are  the  most  common  trees.  Be- 
side tJiese  are  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree, 
the  oak,  sycamore,  mulberry,  pine,  pistachio, 
laurel,  cypress,  myrtle,  ahnono,  apnoot,  wal- 
lat,  apple,  pear,  orange,  and  lemon.  The  num- 
t)er  of  shrubs  and  wild  fiowers  is  very  great, 
md  always  attracts  the  attention  of  travel- 
ers ;  and  there  is  such  a  prevalence  of  anem- 
>ne8,  wild  tulips,  poppies,  and  other  red  fiow- 
ers, as  to  give  a  scarlet  color  to  the  landscape. 
*'  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country," 
lays  Stanley,  ^*  this  blaze  of  scarlet  color  is  per- 
laps  the  most  peculiar ;  and  to  those  who  first 
mter  the  Holy  Land  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has 
niggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of 
the  Saviour^s  blood  drops.^"  Palestine  has 
Jways  been  famous  for  its  grapes,  which  are 
emarkable  alike  for  size  and  fiavor.  The  vine 
adeed  was  the  national  emblem  of  the  Jews, 
ind  according  to  their  traditions  its  primeval 
eat  was  at  Hebron,  where  still  the  finest 
Tapes  are  grown.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
iactions  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rye. 
tice  is  grown  on  the  marshy  borders  of  Uie 
ordan  and  some  of  the  lakes.  Peas,  beans,  and 
•otatoes  are  cultivated,  and  also  tobacco,  cot- 
cm,  and  the  sugar  cane.  More  attention  how- 
ver  is  paid  to  pastoral  pursuits  than  to  agn- 
ultore,  and  fiocks  of  sheep  and  ffoats  are  very 
umerous.  Oattle  are  few  and  poor.  The 
oads  being  impracticable  for  wheeled  vehicles, 
amela  are  the  principal  beasts  of  burden. 


Asses  and  mules  are  much  naed  for  riding,  and 
fine  Arabian  horses  are  sometimes  met  with. 
The  chief  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boani 
panthers,  hynnas,  laokals,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
gazelles.  Lions,  wmch  were  found  here  w  an- 
cient times,  are  now  extinct.  Birds  are  few  in 
number,  though  there  are  many  distinct  spe- 
cies, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  eagle, 
vulture,  osprey,  kite,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  cuckoo, 
kingfisher,  woodpecker,  woodcock,  partridge, 
auau,  stork,  heron,  pelican,  swan,  goose,  and 
auck.  Venomous  serpents  are  unkno¥m,  and 
the  most  noxious  animals  are  scorpions.  Mos- 
quitoes are  common,  and  bees  are  extremely 
plentiful,  depositing  their  honey  in  hollow 
trees  and  holes  in  the  rocks.  Locusts  occa- 
sionally appear  in  vast  swarms  and  devour  ev- 
ery species  of  vegetation. — ^The  present  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine  are  a  mixed  race  of  very 
varied  origin.  In  religion  they  are  divided 
into  Mohammedans,  Ghnstians,  and  Jews.  The 
Mohammedans  are  the  dominant  and  most  nu- 
merous sect,  and  are  composed  of  a  few  Turks 
who  occupy  the  higher  government  situations, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people, 
who  are  descended  from  mixed  Arab,  Greek, 
and  ancient  Syrian  ancestors,  the  last  element 
greatly  preponderating.  They  are  a  noble- 
jboking,  graceful,  iaa  courteous  people,  but 
iUitersie,  fanatical,  and  indolent  The  Ohria- 
tians  are  almost  entirely  of  Syrian  race,  de- 
scendants of  those  who  occupied  the  country 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Thev 
belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  church,  of  which 
there  is  a  paiariaroh  at  Jerusalem,  who  has  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine. Under  him  are  8  bishops,  whose  sees  are 
Nazareth,  Acre.  Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Ka- 
bloos,  Philadelphia,  and  JPetra.  There  are  also 
a  few  Maronites  and  Boman  Catholics  in  the 
large  towns,  and  in  Jerusalem  a  few  hundred 
Armenians  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own  faith. 
The  Jews  are  about  10,000  in  numbei^  and  live 
almost  exclusively  in  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Safet.  They  are  of  for- 
eign origin,  mostly  from  Spain,  and  a  few  fh>m 
Poland  and  Germany.  In  dress,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  general  appearance,  the  natives  of 
Palestine  preserve  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  primitive  oriental 
fife,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Scriptures.  "No 
European  nation,"  says  Mr.  Porter  in  Murray^s 
"  Handbook  of  Syria,"  *^  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Spaniaras,  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance to  them.  like  Spain,  too,  the  best 
specimens  of  humanity  are  here  found  among 
the  lower  classes.  The  ftirther  we  go  from 
the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  government 
offices,  the  more  successtnl  shall  we  be  in  our 
search  after  honesty,  industry,  and  genuine 
patriarchal  hospitality— the  great  almost  the 
only  unadulterated  virtue  of  the  Arab.  They 
are  illiterate  of  course,  and  extremely  ignorant 
of  all  Frank  inventions ;  but  still  there  is  a  na- 
tive dignity  in  their  address  and  deportment, 
which  will  both  please  and  astonish  tnose  who 
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bftTe  Beem^  the  awkward  ynlganiy  of  Uie  lower 
classes  in  some  more  favored  lands.  Whether 
we  enter  the  tent  of  the  Bedawj  or  the  cottage 
of  the  fellah,  we  are  received  with  an  ease  and 
conrtesj  that  would  not  disgrace  a  palace. 
The  modes  of  salutation  are  very  formal ;  per* 
haps  some  would  call  them  verbose  and  even 
teoious.  The  gestures  used  in  salutation  are 
also  graceftil,  if  a  little  complicated,  The  touch- 
ing of  tiie  breast,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead 
with  the  right  hand,  seems  to  saj  that  each 
one  thus  saluted  is  cherished  in  the  heart) 
pndsed  with  the  lips,  and  esteemed  wiUi  the 
intelleot.  When  peculiar  deference  and  respect 
are  intended  to  be  shown,  the  rig^t  hand  is 
first  lowered  almost  to  the  ground,  as  a  proof 
that  the  individual  would  honor  your  very  feet, 
or  the  soil  you  tread.  A  still  greater  deference 
is  implied  in  kissing  the  hand;  and  the  greatest 
of  all  is  kissing  the  feet^'  Dr.  Olin,  an  Ameri- 
can traveller,  says :  "  The  people  are  commonly 
temperate  and  frugal,  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated oriental  virtues.  Their  situation,  with 
regard  to  the  physical  means  of  comfort  and 
submstence,  is  m  many  respects  &vorable,  and 
under  a  tolerable  government  would  be  almost 
unequalled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and 
his  mmily  fare  much  better  than  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe.  The  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  abundance  of  land  and  its  fertility, 
with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage  that 
covers  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  render  it 
nearly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not 
be  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and 
milk.  Thepeople  almost  always  appear  well 
okthed.  Their  houses,  too,  though  often  of  a 
alight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must 
be  pronounced  commodious  when  compared 
witii  the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usually 
occupied  by  the  oorrespondmg  classes  in  Eu- 
rope." With  all  these  advantages,  however: 
the  population  of  Palestine  is  less  than  A  of 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  its  increase  oeinff 
checked  by  polygamy  and  the  oppresdond: 
the  government,  which  renders  property  inse- 
cure and  thus  discourages  industry. — ^Pidestine 
was  first  known  as  Oanaan,  from  the  4th  son 
of  Ham,  ftom  whom  its  inhabitants  were  sup- 
posed to  be  descended.  This  name,  however, 
was  confined  to  the  country  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Jordan,  the  principal  reg^n 
E.  of  that  river  being  called  the  land  of  Gilead. 
Palestine  was  subsc^entiy  called  the  land  of 
promise,  the  land  of  Xsraef,  Judah,  Judsa,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  The  term  Judsa,  though  in 
later  periods  of  Jewish  history  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  country,  belonged,  strictly 
speaking  only  to  the  southern  portion  of  it  In 
the  earhest  times  in  which  Palestine  or  Oanaan 
becomes  known  to  us,  it  was  divided  among 
various  tribes,  who  were  by  the  Jews  called 
collectively  Oanaanites.  The  precise  loeality 
of  these  nations  is  not  in  every  case  distinctly 
known.  The  Kenites,  the  Kemzrites,  the  Kad- 
monites,  and  a  part  of  the  Amorites  lived  E. 
ef  the  Jordan,  while  W.  of  that  river  dwelt  the 


mttitefi,  the  Periaates,  the  Jebostofl,  md  nflit 
of  the  Amorites,  in  the  hiU  couatrj  of  ^ 
south ;  the  Oanaanites  propco;  in  the  n^ddb; 
the  Girgashites,.  along  the  £.  border  of  ^ 
lake  of  Gennesareth ;  and  the  ffirites^  mod^ 
in  the  N.  among  the  mountains  of  hbtsm. 
The  southern  part  of  the  coast  was  ooc&(iei 
by  the  Philistmes  and  the  UOTthera  Vj  ^ 
Phcmicians.  After  the  conquest  of  Canin 
by  the  Israelite  under  Moses  and  Jo^oa,  IS 
centuries  B.  0.,  the  land  was  distributed  amoig 
the  tribes.  Judah,  Simeon,  Bemamin,  and  Dii 
occupied  the  south ;  Ephraim,  half  of  Ham- 
seh,  and  Issachar  the  middle ;  and  Zeboke, 
Naphtali,  and  Asher  the  north.  Beuboi,  Gid, 
and  the  other  half  of  Manasseh  were  setdtd 
beyond  the  Jordan.  After  the  dlTiaoB  iito 
two  kingdoms  by  the  sec^sion  of  the  10  tnbO) 
the  boundary  line  between  th^n  was  the  noct^ 
em  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Bei\}amin.  Intbetimi 
of  Ohrist  Palestine  was  subject  to  the  BaDau, 
and  the  country  W.  oi  the  Jordan  vas  dirided 
into  the  provinces  of  GalUee,  Samaria,  nd 
Judssa.  Galilee  was  that  part  of  PalestbeK. 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  was  dirided  oto 
lower  or  southern  and  upper  or  northern  Ga&ee. 
Samaria  occupied  nearly  the  middle  of  Piks- 
tine ;  but  although  it  extended  acroas  thecora- 
try,  it  did  not  come  down  to  the  sea  abort 
Judaea  as  a  province  ocMresponded  to  tbe  £ 
and  W.  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  tkt 
name;  but  the  S.  R  portion  formed  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  IdumsDa.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  Jordan  the  country  was  called  Peraa,  and 
was  divided  into  8  distxicts,  viz.:  1,  Pemiii 
limited  sense,  which  was  the  southemiDOSt  &• 
trict,  extending  from  the  river  or  brook  iraos 
to  the  river  Jabbok ;  2,  Gilead,  K.  of  ^  Ja^- 
bok ;  8,  Decapolis,  or  the  district  of  lOdti^ 
which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertain  ^^ 
Scythopolis  or  Bethshan,  whidi  howewr  vm 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  Hippoe,  Gidin, 
Pella,  Philadeiphifi  or  Kabbah,  Dioa,  daa- 
tha,  GaUsa,  Bi^ana,  and  perhaps  Damiies; 
4,  Gaulonitis,  extending  to  the  X  £.  of  tlie 
upper  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  <^  Genseeantb; 
6,  Batanea  (Heb.  Bashan),  £.  of  the  lake  d 
Gennesareth ;  6,  Auranitla,  called  also  Itiotti 
N.  of  Batanea  and  E,  of  Gaulonitis,  now  bwii 
as  the  desert  of  Hauran;  7,  Trachonitis, ex- 
tending to  the  N.  of  Gaulonitis  and  i.fK0 
Paneas  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  ▼bst 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee;  8,  Al^^ 
the  extreme  N.,  among  the  mountains  <^^ 
libanus. — ^Palestine  remained  sulgect  to  w 
Boman  and  Byzantine  emper<ws  for  more  im 
6  centuries  after  Christ  The  Jews,  afttf  w- 
quent  rebellions,  in  one  of  whidi,  A  P.  tJ 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  were  muj 
driven  from  the  country  and  scattered  «»™^ 
or  exiles  over  the  world.  With  the  •prejdrf 
Christianity,  Palestine  became  thereswirf^ 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  Jerusalem  vaiinid* 
theseatofapatriardi.  The  emperor  Cods^ 
tine  and  his  mother  Helena  erected  throcp- 
out  the  land  costly  memorials  of  Chrw^ 
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£b^,  moiidng  with  ohnroltes,  ohapela,  or  altars 
eretj  spot  supposed  to  haye  been  the  seene  of 
the  acts  of  the  Saviour.  In  610  the  Persians 
under  Ohosroes  invaded  Palestine,  and,  as* 
sisted  by  the  Jews  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
sacoeeded  in  oaptoring  Jemsalem.  It  was  re- 
gained hj  Heradins  in  622,  bat  was  conquered 
by  the  Mohammedan  Arabe  in  687.  For  the 
next  two  centuries  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  civil  war  between  t^e  rival  factions  <^  the 
Oramytede,  the  Abbasside,  and  the  l^alimke 
oaliphs.  From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  till  969,  when  it  Mi  under  the  power 
of  the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt  In  1078  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Seyoolaan  Turks,  but 
in  1096  It  was  regained  by  the  Egyptian  sul- 
tans, in  whose  possession  it  was  when  invaded 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  foUowing  year.  The 
crusaders  made  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  he  and  his  successors  reigned 
in  Palestine  till  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by 
Sultan  Saladin  in  1187,  and  the  Ohristian  king- 
dom overthrown.  Two  years  afterward  an- 
other crusade  was  undertaken  under  PhiHp, 
king  of  France,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  of  Oermany.  It 
did  not  succeed  in  regaining  Jerusalem,  but 
partially  restored  the  Oiiristian  rule  upon  the 
coast.  Another  crusade  in  1216,  chiefly  of 
Hungarians  and  Germans,  met  with  little  more 
success.  Stall  another,  undertaken  by  the  em** 
peror  Frederic  U.  in  1228,  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering Jerusalem,  and  the  Ohristian  dominion 
was  reestablished  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory ;  but  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortane,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  succors  from 
Europe!  it  at  lenrai  finally  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  in  1291.  The  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  held  it  till  1517,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  remained  till  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  occupation  in  1889,  '40, 
and  '41  by  the  forces  of  the  rebellious  pasha 
of  Effypt,  Mehemet  Ali.— See  Bitter,  i>i0  JW{- 
kundB  X^ols.  xiv.-xvii.) ;  Schubert,  Bern  nack 
dsm  Morgenlands  (lS»S-f4^);  Robinson,  "Bib- 
Ucal  Researches"  (Boston.  1841-'52);  Olin, 
"Tnnrels  in  the  East"  (New  York,  1848); 
Kitto,  ''Palestine"  (London,  1841);  Lord  lind- 
say,  "The  Holy  Land"  (London,  1889-'58); 
W.  O.  Prime,  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land" 
(New  York,  1867);  W.  M.  ThOTWon,  D.D., 
"  The  Land  and  tiie  Book"  (New  York,  1869). 
PALESTRINA,  Giovanki  Pnrrao  Aloisio 
DA,  an  ItaHan  composer,  bom  in  Palestrins. 
the  ancient  Pradueste,  near  Rome,  in  1624,  died 
in  Rome,  Feb.  2. 1694.  In  1651,  having  gaih^ 
ad  some  distinction  as  a  composer  of  music,  he 
was  admitted  among  the  singers  of  the  pon- 
tifical chapel,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made 
3hape1master  by  Pope  Julius  HI.,  to  whom  he 
dad  dedicated  4  masses  for  4  voices.*  In  1556 
tie  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Paul  lY.,  on 
account  of  his  having  quitted  the  state  of  cell* 
i)acy,  imd  for  a  number  of  years  he  occuj^ed 


suceesnvely  the  position  of  chapehnaster  at  the 
churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  Sta.  Maria 
Haggiore.  In  1571  he  was  appointed  chapel« 
master  of  St  Peter^s,  and  shortly  after  maestro 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Gnttory,  both  of 
which  offices  he  retained  during  the.  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  essentially  a  composer  d 
church  mudo,  in  the  character  of  which  he 
effected  an  important  refonn.  The  subject  of 
the  improvemoDLt  of  ecdesiasticel  musb  having 
been  referred  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals  and  chaplain  singers,  a 
discussion  arose  respecting  the  retention  or 
reiection  of  the  secular  tunes  which  then  form** 
ed  the  principal  themes  of  most  masses  and 
psalms.  Palestrina,  being  called  upon  to  com* 
pose  a  work  written  in  a  more  severe,  simple, 
and  devoti<mal  style,  as  a  means  of  contrasting 
the  two  kinds  of  music,  produced  his  cele- 
brated ^^Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,"  the  perform* 
ance  of  which  caused  so  profound  a  sensation 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  likened  it  to  tiie 
heavenly  melodies  which  St.  John  heaid.  in  his 
apooalyptio  vinon.  This  work  formed  the 
model  for  o<Hnpositions  of  its  class,  and  raised 
Palestrina  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  profea- 
sors  of  his  own  time,  that  two  years  before  his 
death  a  collection  of  psalms  in  5  parts  was  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  him  by  14  of  the  great- 
est contemporary  masters  of  Italy.  His  music, 
consisting  chiefly  of  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
and  madrigals,  is  grave  and  learned ;  and  some 
of  that  written  for  the  church,  when  heard  in 
its  proper  place  and  under  &vorable  circum- 
stances, affects  the  mind  with  emotiona  of  ten* 
demess  and  awe.  The  compoaitbn  exhibits 
more  of  the  sldlM  employment  of  fugues^ 
canons,  and  imitatbns,  than  of  genuine  idspira- 
tion ;  but  the  mi^esty  and  strength  of  the  xoelo- 
dies,  and  the  inteDigent  distribution  of  the  vo- 
cal parts,  must  always  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  mundan,  notwithstanding  that  the 
learning  of  the  composer  would  fail  to  be  ap" 
preciated  in  the  modem  concert  room.  The 
science  of  counterpoint,  in  its  in&ncy  in  Pales- 
trina's  time,  was  brought  by  him  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection,  and  to  his  genius  was 
due  the  development  and  classification  of  the 
musical  ideas  which  had  germinated  during 
many  previous  ages.  He  is  probably  the  only 
copiposer  of  the  Idth  centurv  whose  works  wiU 
survive  the  vicissitudes  of  his  art  A  Stdbai 
Mater^  and  specimens  of  hiB  masses,  motets,  and 
madrigals,  have  been  published  by  A.  £.  Choroid 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  to  be  found 
only  in  ^e  large  libraries  of  Europe.  Some 
of  his  masses  and  motets  are  still  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  OathoHc  church,  and 
8  of  his  motets  adapted  to  versions  of  the  Psalms 
are  in  use  in  the  English  cathedral  service.  Ha 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter^s,  whither  his  remains 
weite  attended  by  an  *^  infinite  concourse  of  peo- 
ple," and  during  the  ftmeral  service  the  Luf^ra 
fne  Damine  was  sung.  The  abbate  Baini  has 
published  "Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Works  of 
Palestrina"  (2  vds.  4to.,  Borne,  1828). 
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PALESTBO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  K 
bank  of  the  Sesia,  8  m.  S.  E.  from  Yeroelli, 
fiunoos  for  a  battle  between  the  Sardinians  and 
Anstriana,  Maj  81, 1859.  The  Anstriana  had 
oocupied  a  strong  position  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  Sardinians,  commanded  bj 
King  Victor  Emanuel,  moying  from  Oasale,  had 
made  two  nnsncoessfhl  attempts  to  cross  it^  (me 
above  Yeroelli,  and  the  other  at  Oandia.  At  Pa^ 
lestro,  midwaj  between  the  two,  the  effort  was 
renewed.  The  king  on  the  80th  crossed  with 
Gen.  Oialdini's  division,  and  finding  the  Anstri- 
ans  intrenched  drove  them  back  sfter  an  obsti- 
nate struggle  at  the  point  of  the  bajonet,  captor- 
ing  2  guns  and  making  a  number  of  prisoners. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Anstrians,  25,000 
strong,  attacked  the  victors  and  endeavored  to 
retake  the  village.  Thev  were  met  by  the  kinff 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  4th  division,  and 
Gen.  Cialdmi  commanding  the  cavahy  and  the 
8d  re^^ent  of  French  Zouaves.  The  contest 
was  long  and  violent  The  Sardinians,  after 
keepj^'the  defensive  for  a  time,  finallj  re- 
pulsed the  enem  J  on  his  whole  front,  but  were 
then  for  a  moment  outflanked  upon  the  right 
wing,  where  there  was  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  S^ia,  over  which  Gen.  Oanrobert  was  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  king.  The  Zouaves, 
unsupported  b  j  an  j  artillery,  were  immediate!  j 
despatched  to  save  this  nost,  and,  rushing  upon 
the  Austrian  battery  planted  on  the  frirther 
side  of  a  deep  canal,  captured  5  guns,  made  500 
of  the  Austnans  prisoners,  and  drove  400  into 
the  cfmal.  Three  guns  and  nearlj  1,000  pris- 
oners were  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  field ; 
and  the  Austrians  then  withdrew,  to  plan  a 
fresh  attack  for  the  same  evening.  It  was  re- 
pulsed, however,  and  the  following  morning 
(June  l)tiie  allies  entered  Novara. 

PALET,  WiLLiAH,  an  English  divine  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Peterborough  in  Julv,  1748,  died 
ICay  25, 1805.  He  was  jet  a  child  when  his 
lather  removed  to  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  hav- 
ing been  anpointed  curate  of  the  parish  and 
teacher  of  tne  grammar  school  there.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  displaying  superior  capacity, 
till  in  his  16th  year  he  was  entered  as  sixar  at 
Ohrist^s  college,  Oambridge,  his  &ther  prophe- 
sying at  his  departure  his  future  eminence,  say- 
ing: '*He  has  by  fiur  the  clearest  head  I  ever 
met  with.^'  As  a  boy  he  was  physically  slug- 
gish, disliked  athletic  sports,  ana  he  relates  that 
on  his  first  jouiTiey  to  the  univerrity  he  fell  from 
his  pony  7  times.  Noted  at  first  for  his  social 
ht^iis  and  qualities,  he  i^lied  himself  diligent- 
ly to  study  from  his  8d  collegiate  year,  and  be- 
came semor  wrangler  on  ta&ng  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1768.  After  teaching  for  8  years  he 
returned  to  his  college  as  fellow,  became  one 
of  the  tutors,  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  and 
divinity,  and  was  intimate  with  ICr.  Law,  af- 
terward bishop  of  Oarlisle,  by  whom  he  was 
E resented  in  1775  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove 
1  Westmoreland.  He  then  married  and  retired 
from  the  university  to  his  living.  He  was 
soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in 


Cumberland^  and  advanced  socwlidytofti 
living  of  Appleby  in  Westmordand,  to  t  pn* 
bendship  in  Oarlisle  cathedral,  and  in  178S  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle.  In  1785  ippor. 
ed  his  first  important  woik,  "The  Prindniti 
of  Moral  and  Political  Economy,''  of  wUdi  ka 
lectures  at  Cambridge  had  been  a  geserd 
sketch.  He  received  for  the  co(^rri^t  £1,0N. 
an  unusually  liberal  payment,  whidi  vsb  joli- 
fied  by  the  populari^  of  the  work.  He  pib- 
lished  his  "  Hor»  Paulmsd"  in  1790,  tiie  Mt 
original  and  ingenious  of  his  writte^i,  brbg* 
ing  reciprocal  sin>ports  to  the  genmnenenrf 
6t  Paul's  Epistles  and  of  the  Aets  of  Oe 
Apostles  from  the  undesigned  coincidcBeMW' 
tween  them.  During  the  alarm  csmed^^ 
French  revolution  in  1791  he  prodncedbs 
"Reasons  for  Contentment,'*  and  recetredtiM 
vicarage  of  Addingham;  andtwoyesnkvbi 
ezchaDged  the  benefice  of  Da]st4Ni  fbr  tiutof 
Stanwix.  In  1794  appeared  his  ""Tiev  orUti 
Evidences  of  Christaanity,"  and  8  tdditiinl 
prefennents  were  immediately  coofemi  a 
him,  one  of  them,  the  rectory  of  Biibo]>-l««- 
mouth,  being  worth  £1,000  per  annam.  TW 
freedom  of  some  of  his  essays  on  gofermot, 
and  perhaps  also  a  supposed  defidenej  iipcF 
sonai  dignity  in  consequence  of  hisbosMlj  b» 
ners  and  conversation,  prevented  hii  ifpff^ 
ment  by  the  court  to  the  beodi  of  hmm 
Being  made  sub-dean  of  Lincoln,  he  tookni 
doctor's  degree,  and  addressed  the  dergj  ob  tia 
dan^rs  and  temptationa  which  "beiet  tb 
dencal  character.''  In  1795  he  changed  ks 
residence  to  Bishop-Weannonth,  and  wmfM 
to  act  in  the  commission  of  peace;  in  18Mv» 
attacked  by  the  painfbl  nephralgk  &tm 
which  ultimately  proved  fiital;  snd  k  M 
published  his  "X7atural  Theology,"  vtidi  ke 
nad  prepared  in  the  intervals  of  soifoiDi.  He 
passed  his  lifd  in  the  quiet  perf<HrniiBee  d  ba 
duties,  strictly  and  regularly  dividinahiitaM, 
eijoyinff  the  society  of  his  friends,  sndnsite 
fiuniliarly  with  hia  neighb<Mv  in  their labontti 
recreations.  He  was  fond  of  angling,  oeot  m 
hour  in  his  garden  twice  a  day,  and  read  boob 
of  amusement  for  an  hour  at  each  of  hk  medi 
The  mind  of  Paley  was  preSminei^y  |ff«^ 
and  it  was  by  practical  issues  that  he  eetiDiM 
religion  and  ptdlosof^y.  Few  writen hxnm 
felicitously  and  ina^niooaly  inveatigited  lal 
illustrated  fkcts  and  the  inducttons  from  ImIl 
In  his  own  province  he  grasps  all  the  ^^'^ 
of  a  subject,  and  follows  out  an  aigmneot  wn 
unsurpassed  minuteness  and  force.  HMig 
is  peculiarly  simple,  dear,  and  precae,  ibflaad- 
ing  in  apt  and  homely  iUnstrationa)  and  wbw 
ed  in  popularixing  the  most  recondite  b0^ 
edge.  It  has  more  than  any  other  meriteoBbW' 
uted  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  hii  worn 
His  ethical  theory,  which  underlies  hii  ""JM 
and  Political  Philosophy,"  denies  die  ^ 
ence  of  a  moral  sense  or  any  onginal  smw 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  nuikeitbeix* 
pectation  of  future  reward  or  panishsMrt  m 
only  motive  of  virtuous  actioD.    Whatewr  a 
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expedient  is  rigbt    UtiUtj  is  the  gronnd  of 
obligation,  but  it  must  be  detennined  with  ref- 
ereooe  to  remote  as  wpU  as  direct  efforts,  to 
etemitjT  as  well  as  time.    Applyiiiff  this  prin- 
ciple to  politics,  he  makes  the  "  will  of  God  as 
colleoted  from  expediency"  the  grouid  of  civil 
obedience.    If  an  illegitimate  government  have 
become  peaceablj  established  so  that  it  ad- 
vances the  good  of  the  snbjects,  public  utility 
reqaires  ihtit  it  should  be  obeyed.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  legitimate  goyemment  from 
oormptbn  or  neglect  is  injurious  to  the  public 
wel£tfe,  it  should  be  overthrown.    He  i^rms 
that  the  ''  divine  right  of  kings  is  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  divine  right  of  constables,** 
namely,  the  law  of  the  land.    **  The  final  view,** 
he  says,  *^of  all  natural  politics  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.**     Expe- 
diency prevails  even  in  his  view  of  religious 
estaUishments,  no  one  form   of  whicl^  he 
oontends,  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
or  is  a  nart  of  OhrisUanity.     The  authority 
of  the  church  is  founded  on  its  utility,  and 
therefore  the  tests  and  restrictions  should  be 
as  few  and  simple  as  possible.    In  his  view 
of  the  ''Evidences,**  the  miracles  attest  the 
rerelation.    The  reali^  of  the  miracles  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who 
profess  to  hare  been  witnesses  of  them.    The 
credibility  of  these  witnesses  is  inferred,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
oeived  as  to  such  occurrences,  and,  secondly, 
*'  that  thev  passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dangers, 
and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attesta- 
tion'of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  these 
accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from 
the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct.** 
They  would  not  thus  have  suffered  and  strug- 
gled for  a  lie  from  which  no  advantage  was  to 
be  obtained,  when  by  keeping  silent  they  would 
have  escaped  enmity,  ^n,  and  death.     His 
greatest  work  is  his  ''  Natural  Theology,**  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  God  frxnn  the  evidences  of  design  in  the 
adaptations  of  nature.    He  draws  his  illustra- 
tions from  familiar  objects,  especially  tnm  ani- 
mal mechanism,  and  uie  argument  is  strength- 
ened with  every  new  example.     The  divine 
power,  wisdom,  and  espedally  benevolence  are 
thns  demonstrated.    The  pro^  is  entirely  apat- 
teriari^  no  appeal  being  made  to  inan*s  moral 
inatincta  or  a  priori  id^    He  does  not  even 
Inqnire  into  the  grounds  of  belief,  the  princi- 
ples which  lead  the  mind  to  infer  intelligence 
rrom  the  evidences  of  order,  but  rests  sansfied 
with  the  &ot  that  it  is  inevitable  for  the  mind 
to  do  so.     The  work  is  remarkable  for  the 
iappj  sdecdon  of  its  materials  and  the  rare 
>eaot7  of  its  style,  and  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
^nviiioing.     An  annotated  edition  by  Lord 
brougham  and  Sir  Oharles  Bell  was  published 
n  1886,  in  S  toIs.  8vo.,  to  which  were  added 
>j  the  former  in  1889  **  Dissertations  on  Sub- 
eota  connected  with  Natural  Theology,**  in  8 
ols.,  and  a  "Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,** 


in  1  ToL  (abridged  in  Knight*s  shilling  volumes, 
4  vols.,  1858).  It  was  first  pointed  out  in  1848 
that  the  general  argument  and  many  of  the 
illustrations  of  Paley  were  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment  from  a  Dutch  work  by  Nieu- 
wentyt,  which  was  published  in  English  under 
the  title  of  the  "Religious  Philosopher**  in 
1718-*19.  Tet  the  unpress  of  Paley's  mind 
and  his  peculiar  literary  skill  mark  his  own 
work  throughout.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  made  it  up,  as  he  did  most  of  his  other  writ- 
ings, ftt>m  the  notes  taken  for  his  lectures  while 
at  Cambridge ;  that  no  name  was  entered  with 
these  notes ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  final 
writing  he  would  have  been  unable  to  find  his 
original  authorities,  even  if  he  were  aware  of 
his  obligation  to  another.  In  the  preface  of  an- 
other work  he  remarks:  "  My  method  of  writ- 
ing has  constantly  been  this,  to  extract  what  I 
could  from  my  own  stores  and  my  own  refiec- 
iions  in  the  first  place;  to  put  down  that,  and  af- 
terward to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  read- 
ings as  fell  in  my  way.  ...  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  perfect  originality.**  Beside  the  abore 
named  works,  he  was  the  author  of  rarious 
sermons  and  tracts.  In  1789,  when  the  first 
great  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
we  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expected, 
he  wrote  a  short  treatise  entitled  **  Oomments 
against  the  IJigust  Pretensions  of  Slave  Dealers 
and  Holders  to  be  indemnified,**  and  sent  it  to 
the  committee.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Paley  (4  vols.,  London,  1888).  The  best  biog- 
raphy is  that  by  Meadley  (Sunderland,  1809). 

PALFRET,  John  Gobhah,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  politician,  and  author, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1796.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  school  of 
Master  Payne  in  Boston,  and  at  Phillips  acad- 
emv  in  Exeter,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1816.  He  studied  theology,  and  was 
ordained  June  17, 1818,  as  minister  of  the  Oon- 
ffregational  church  in  Brattie  square,  Boston, 
m  which  office  he  succeeded  Edward  Everett 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dexter' pro- 
fessorship of  sacrea  literature  in  the  divinity 
school  of  Harvard  university,  previously  filled 
by  Andrews  Norton,  and  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In 
Oct  1885,  in  addition  to  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  office,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
"  North  American  Review,*'  which  he  con- 
ducted till  the  autumn  of  1842.  He  resigned 
his  profldssorship  in  1889,  and  from  that  period 
virtually  retirea  from  the  pulpit  In  the  same 
vear  he  delivered  before  the  Lowell  institute 
in  Boston  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  *^  Evi- 
dences of  Ohristianity,**  which  were  afterward 
published  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1848).  This 
work  was  followed  by  "  Lectures  on  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  and  Antiquities**  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1888-*62).  He  had  previously  published '« Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels**  (12mo..  1881),  "Ser- 
mons** (1884),  and  "Academical  Lectures** 
(1888),  bisside  at  various  times  sermons  upon 
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impartant  oocaMonal  topics,  and  in  18S9  a  4tk 
ci  July  oration  delivers  before  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Boston.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  Massachosetts  secretary  of 
state,  which  office  he  filled  for  several  years  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  .the  pnbHc.  In  1847 
he  took  his  seat  in  congress  as  a  representa- 
tive, having  been  elected  by  the  whigs  of  the 
lOddlesex  district  of  Massachusetts.  He  had 
avowed  decided  anti^slavery  opinions,  and  had 
given  a  practical  manifestation  of  his  views  by 
liberating  and  providing  for  a  number  of  slaved 
who  had  fallen  to  his  diare  in  an  inheritance 
from  a  deceased  relative  in  New  Orleans.  In 
1846  he  had  contributed  to  the  ''  Boston  Whig^ 
a  series  of  artides  upon  the  *'  Progress  of  the 
Slave  Power,^'  whicn  exerted  mudi  kifluence 
upon  public  sentiment  in  New  England,  and 
were  afterward  collected  in  a  volume.  At 
the  organization  of  the  80th  congress  he  re- 
fhsed  on  anti-slaveiy  grounds  to  vote  for  RoV 
ert  0.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  for  speaker, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  and 
opposition  of  that  portion  of  the  whig  party 
which  was  opposed  to  the  anti^slavery  move- 
ment. His  reflection  to  congress  was  con*- 
tested  with  unusual  pertinacity,  and  after  17 
successive  elections  without  a  choice,  he  was 
defeated.  He  had  now  become  one  of  tiie  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  free  soil  party,  and 
one  of  its  most  popular  speakers  and  writers. 
In  1861  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Com- 
monwealth" newspaper,  the  principal  free  soil 
Journal  of  New  England ;  ana  in  the  same  year 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
governor,  but  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired from  public  life.  In  1862  he  published  ^*A 
Review  of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,^ 
and  in  1864  '*  Remarks  on  the  proposed  Gon- 
situtional  Amendments'*  and  *^The  Relation 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity."  He  now 
began  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  he  had  long 
contemplated,  of  writing  a  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  has  nnce  given  undivid^ 
and  laborious  attention.  To  collect  materials 
for  his  work,  in  1866  he  went  to  Europe,  to 
which  he  had  made  a  previous  visit  in  1820, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  History,"  wnich  immediately 
took  a  high  rank  in  American  historical  litera- 
ture by  its  thorough  research,  its  original  views 
(as  for  instance  on  the  character  of  the  abo- 
rigines), and  its  attractive  and  classicid  style. 
A  second  volume  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
1860,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1667,  and 
several  more  volumes  are  to  follow. 

PALGRAVE,  6iB  Fbakcis,  an  English  anti- 
quary and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1788,  of 
a  Jewish  family  named  Cohen,  whidi  name 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Palgrave.  He  first 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the"Pariia- 
mentary  Writs"  (4  vols,  fol.),  published  bt 
the  commissioners  of  pubhc  records  in  1827 
and  1834.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple in  1827.    Ia  1881  he  publiahed  a  pamphlet 


on  ^Conciliatory  Reform''  and  a  ^Hisfeory  of 
EngUmd :  the  Ang^o-Saxcm  period^ "  in  Mmrny^ 
''  FamOy  library."  About  the  son*  tow  kt 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  sooety  sod  «f 
the  society,  of  antiquarlea.  In  188S  be  wis 
knighted  *^  for  his  gcoieral  aerrioea  and  h»  n* 
tention  to  eonstitotional  and  partianKntfy  Bl- 
erature."  His^'RiseandProgresBof  tiiefi^s- 
lish  Conunonwealih"  <2  vols.  4tos  18S2)  isis- 
voted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  poBtj  and  niaimwm 
and  is  especially  valuaUe  to  &e  flfeadeBt  m 
English  Jurisprudence.  In  ihe  foQawkig  yes 
he  was  i4>pointed  by  the  king  one  of  SO  tm^ 
rais^onerB  to  inquire  into  the  exifititig  state  <f 
^e  munic4>al  corporations  of  KngJimd  ai 
wales;  but  diss^tmg  from  the  r^ort  <tf  tkt 
mi^fority  of  the  comrndssion,  he  preeeoled  Ibi 
own  views  in  a  ''Proteet"  (1^^^  Be  wis 
soon  aftoward  appointed  depvfcy  keeper  «l 
her  mf^Jest/s  public  records,  an  office  wkadi 
he  still  holds.  He  has  pubHahed,  beoida  te 
works  already  mentioned,  BoiuU  Ounm  Mh 
gU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1B86);  "^Oaleiidars  a»d  h* 
ventories  of  the  Treasury  <tf  the  BxtfcuqaBf^ 

2  vols.  8vo.,  1886);  '^  Bocumoits  lUiiaMiH 
e  History  of  ScoUand"<1887);  «'Tr«tia«4 
fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages^-llie  Merohairtflii 
the  Friar**  (1887);  and  an  ^'Ebbsj  jxpam  tl» 
Authority  of  the  King's  Council  ^'  (8vos  181^ 
He  is  now  engaged  one  *^  Hiatory  of  Nonaaa^ 
and  England,*'  vols,  i  and  iL  of  wbi<^  appewid 
in  1861-''7.  He  dso  wrote  the  lat  editkn  af 
Hurray's ''  Handbook  to  Kortii  Italy,''  and  wm 
for  many  years  a  constant  eontrib«d«r  to  At 
"  Quarteriy  Review"  of  some  iA  ke  best  fcaeva 
articles  on  medieval  literature^  arta^  and  i 
tntions,  of  which  his  knowledge  is 
and  extensive. 

PAUMPBEST,  a  term  applied  to  a  fm^ 
ment  from  whi<^  one  writing  has  beeeennd. 
to  make  room  for  another.  The  ]»vfltka  of 
utilizing  vellum  MSS.  in  ttua  mannw  enstei 
among  the  ancients,  but  came  into  moch  nsa 
common  use  during  the  daii:  ageai,  ewiaati 
the  great  scarcity  of  writing  nmteriala  Wi 
was  felt  earlier  in  the  western  tlian  in  tbcitail 
em  empire,  as  the  former  waa  trst  cvt  off  fiea 
obtainiug a  supply  of  papyiiB  from  Egypt;  and 
in  consequence  the  Greek  palimpeesta  are  ftvd 
to  date  back  no  ettrlier  than  the  lltb  centii?; 
while  the  Latin  go  \MtSk.  as  far  aa  Hm  6th  aod 
even  the  7th.  In  some  paMmpsesta  the  ^ui|g»d 
writing  has  been  so  po<Mrly  efEaeed,  that  H  ^ 
be  read  by  apractised  eye;  for  the  dedp* 
of  others  powerM  chemical  iq^oaliai  \ 
the  use  of  magnifying  lensea  are  remand.  A 
considerable  number  of  paiinapeesta  coataiafaf 
portions  of  the  6eptuagint  and  New  Teatuot 
iiave  been  l)rou^t  to  light ;  but  In  elawifalBfe- 
erature  the  investigation  has  been  attended  \k 
more  important  results,  fragmenta  of  GreakM 
Roman  classics  supposed  to  be  loet  having  hes 
recovered,  and  a  promise  given  of  stiQ  mem 
valuable  fruits  when  a  fuller  inreatigatkiniftisl 
have  been  made.  The  first  edition  of  a  frag> 
mentof  a  clasmc  author  recovered fron  ap» 
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Unptert  was  broo^t  out  in  ITTS  bj  PmI 
James  Brans,  who  found  in  a  reaoribed  mann- 
soript  of  the  Vatican  collection  a  fragment  of 
the  Olst  book  of  livj.  The  great  explorer  in 
this  department,  however,  was  Oarduial  An- 
selo  Mai,  who  recovered  the  lost  work  of 
Oioero  Ds  EijmbJiea;  and  similar  investigations 
were  proseonted  bj  Kiebnhr,  who  recovered 
from  a  palimpsest  mannscript  in  the  library  of 
the  chapter  of  Verona  a  fragment  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Roman  jurist  Gains.  Among 
the  latest  discoveries  are  portions  of  the  Ist, 
11th,  12th,  13th,  and  16th  books  of  Pliny, 
whioh  were  found  by  Dr.  Fridegar  Hone  in  a 
Benedictine  numastery  in  Oarinthia,  in  1854; 
fragments  of  the  Diad  of  Homer  from  a  Syrian 
paUmpsest,  amounting  in  all.  to  8,878  fines; 
and  from  a  palimpsest  of  a  similar  kind  frag- 
ments from  the  history  of  Gains  Granus  li- 
cinianus,  an  author  who  flourished  about  the 
beginniuff  of  the  Ohristian  era.  The  last  was 
published  by  Earl  Pertz  in  1857. 

PAUNURUM,  a  promontory  of  Luccnia  in 
Italy,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  half  way 
between  Velia  taid  Buxentum ;  lat.  40*^  N.,  long. 
16**  15'  £.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Virgil,  that  it  was  on  this 
spot  Uiat  Palinurus  the  pilot  of  ^neas  was  bur- 
ied. Near  this  promontory,  during  the  Ist 
Punic  war,  &68  B.  0.,  a  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  Servilius  Cnpio  and  Sempronius  Bhesus 
was  wrecked  and  150  vessels  lost;  and  again 
in  86  B.  0.  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
was  lost  on  the  coast  between  Velia  and  Pkli- 
nurus  Portns,  a  hari)or  formed  by  the  cape, 
and  now  called  Porto  di  Palinnro. 

PALISADES,  or  Palisadobs,  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  barrier  made  of  posts  set  in  the  ground 
elose  together,  sharpenea  at  the  top,  and  stand- 
ing about  10  feet  high. — ^The  term  has  been  ap* 
plied  to  <clif&  of  vertical  columns  of  trap  rock, 
and  especially  to  those  which  present  a  con^ion- 
oos  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  nyetf 
extending  from  Fort  Lee  along  the  New  Jersey 
shore  to  the  N.  line  of  the  state,  in  one  un- 
broken precipitous  wall  of  more  than  20  m.  in 
length.  The  wall  rises  a  considerable  part  of 
the  way  directly  from  the  river,  along  the  edge 
of  whioh  is  a  talus  of  fragments  of  the  tr^ 
which  have  fallen  from  above.  These,  how- 
ever, have  within  the  last  few  years  been  very 
largely  removed  for  paving  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  the  clifb  themselves  are  now  quar- 
ried for  frumlshing  more  stone  for  this  purpose. 
The  height  of  the  range  near  Weehawken  is 
•boot  BIO  feet  above  the  river,  and  from  this  it 
gradually  rises  to  640  feet  near  the  state  line ; 
but  the  Palisades  themselves  do  not  generally 
attain  the  foil  height  of  the  narrow  tr^  belt. 
The  range  continues  near  the  river  in  bold 
rookr  blnflb  to  Haverstraw  lust  below  the 
bigmands.  There  it  curves  back  from  the  river 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  presenting  agidn  high 
eolomnar  escarpments  800  to  800  feet  hiih 
fodng  toward  the  N.  Below  Hoboken  the 
lange  oootinues  S.,  forming  the  ridge  back  of 


Jersey  City,  and  disappearing  at  Bersen  point 
On  the  eztenrion  of  its  line  the  rode  appears 
again,  forming  a  smooth  ridge  on  8taten  island, 
wnich  is  covered  with  soiL  Iiv  it  are  the  auar- 
ries  Uiat  fomished  the  Russ  pavement,  wnich, 
though  of  greenstone,  has  gone  by  the  name 
of  granite.  This  remarkable  belt  of  trq>  is  a 
dike  forced  up  through  the  red  sandstone  for* 
mation,  some  of  the  strata  of  which  are  seen 
at  the  CMse  of  the  diflh  penetrated  by  the  trap 
and  dipping  toward  the  W.  In  the  valley  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  dike  the  red  sandfltone  is 
the  prevailing  rock  formation.  In  width  the 
dike  varies  from  i  of  a  mile  to  more  than  a 
mile,  and  in  some  portions  of  its  ranffe  it  is  re- 
peated in  several  parallel  ridges.  On  the  W« 
side  the  slope  is  gentle. 

PATJ8SY,  BiBiTASD,  a  French  potter,  bom 
near  Agen  about  1510,  died  in  Paris  in  1589. 
He  was  first  empbyed,  as  we  learn  from  him- 
self in  ^*  portraiture  and  vitrifoction,"  which 
probably  means  that  he  painted  on  giass ;  and 
being  acquainted  with  geometry,  he  was  occa- 
sionally employed  in  surveying  and  the  drawing 
of  maps.  In  1589,  having  seen  some  oma- 
mentea  pottery  from  Italy,  ne  applied  himself 
to  discover  the  method  of  enamellmg  which  had 
been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfecdon  in 
that  countrv.  To  this  he  devoted  Ms  whole 
life,  regardless  of  expense,  labor,  disiq>point- 
ment,  taid  hardship ;  he  reduced  himself  and 
fomOy  to  povertv  rauier  than  give  up  his  under- 
taking, and  finally  succeeded  after  16  years  of 
nntlring  exertion.  Having  in  tiie  mean  time 
become  a  Protestant,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Bordeaux  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IL ;  but 
throng  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  nobility^ 
among  others  the  great  constable  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  employed  him  in  decorating  his 
castle  at  £conen,  he  was  released,  and  even 
appointed  "  maker  of  the  kins^s  rustic  potter^ 
ies^'  (rustiqua  flgulinet\  and  resided  in  the 
Tuilenes,  so  that  he  was  styled  "Bernard  des 
Tuileries,"  and  by  some  "governor  of  the  Tul- 
leries.''  Here  he  improved  his  discovery,  and 
manufactured  earthen  figures  and  ornaments, 
which  in  artistic  perfection  rivalled  those  of  Fa- 
enza  or  Oastel  Durante.  These  were  generally 
used  in  the  decoration  of  castles  and  palaces, 
ffis  lesser  works,  such  as  vases,  jugs,  ewers, 
and  salvers,  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  are 
still  highly  valued.  Jleanwhile  he  was  engaged 
in  scientific  pursuits,  and  it  has  been  appro- 
priately said  that  he  was  to  ohemistrv  what 
Lord  Bacon  was  to  philosophy,  and  that  his 
TraiU  ds  Part  de  terre  is  the  N^mun  Orga* 
num  of  the  science.  In  his  other  treatises,  De  la 
mame,  De  la  fuUwre  dee  eaum  etfontainee^  ^^, 
anticipating  modem  scientific  discoveries,  he 
expoimded  a  method  of  taking  soundings,  and 

Save  the  theory  of  Artesian  wells  and  strati- 
cations.  In  1576  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  his  discoveries,  and  invited  all  his 
hearers  to  propose  questions  and  oljections. 
Many  scholars  and  scientific  men  accepted 
this  challenge,  the  celebrated  surgeon  Am- 
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broifie  Par6  among  the  namber.  Dnring  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  daj,  Palissj 
was  sayed  by  Oatharine  de'  Medici ;  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  he  was 
again  involved  in  serioos  difficulties  on  ao- 
coont  of  his  religion.  Probably  through  the 
enmity  of  the  leaguers,  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  died.  The 
name  of  Palissy,  scarcely  noticed  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  completely  ignored  during  the 
17th  century,  was  brought  again  to  light  by 
Fontenelle,  Bnffon,  and  others,  who  pointed 
out  Uie  value  of  his  scientific  researches.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1777 
by  Fa^jas  de  St  Fond  and  Qobet,  and  a  better 
one  in  1844  by  A.  Gap  (Paris}.  J.  Salles  has 
written  an  ^ude  9ur  lavieettei  traiccntx  de  B. 
PalUay  (8vo.,  Ntmes,  1856),  and  his  life  has 
also  been  written  by  H.  Morley  (London,  1852). 
Specimens  of  his  art  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Uie  Louvre,  of  Sevres,  of  the  Cluny 
hotel  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Favorite  near  Munich. 
PALLADIO,  AvDBUL,  an  Italian  architect, 
bom  in  Yicenza,  Nov.  80,  1518,  died  there, 
Aug.  9, 1580.  He  derived  the  principles  of  his 
art  from  tbe  writings  of  Y itruvius  and  Albert!, 
and  previous  to  his  80th  year  made  8  journeys 
to  Kome,  where  he  took  careful  drawings  and 
measurements  of  the  principal  ancient  edifices. 
Establishing  himself  in  Yicenza,  he  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  his  design  for  the  logifU 
or  open  porticos  surrounding  8  sides  of  Uie 
PalasBO  aella  Rasione,  imm^iately  after  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  summoned  to 
Borne  by  Paul  m.  to  give  his  advice  respecting 
the  works  then  in  progress  at  St  Peter^s.  The 
pope  dying  before  Palladio^s  arrival,  his  mission 
seems  to  have  been  without  any  important  re- 
sult ;  but  after  his  return  to  Yicenza  he  was  for 
many  years  busily  employed  in  the  construction 
of  vUlas  and  private  mansions  there  and  alons 
the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  In  these  were  develr 
oped  the  composite  Italian  stvle  called  the  Palla- 
dian^  which  ia  still  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
architecture.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  the 
Rotonda  Oapra,  known  as  Palladio's  villa,  just 
outside  of  Yicenza,  of  which  Goethe  said :  '*  It 
may  be  that  architecture  never  pushed  splendor 
to  a  higher  pitch.*'  Like  most  of  the  struc- 
tures in  the  neighborhood  of  Yicenza  erected 
by  him,  it  has  suffered  so  severely  from  neglect 
and  abuse  as  to  give  no  just  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  original  design.  The  rising  fiune  of 
Palladio  caused  him  in  time  to  be  mvited  to 
Yenice,  where  he  designed  two  churches,  that 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  commenced  in  1558, 
but  not  completed  until  1810.  and  that  known 
as  n  Santissimo  Bedemtore,  tne  latter  of  which 
is  considered  one  of  his  finest  works.  He  also 
designed  the  atrium  for  the  convent  Bella  Oa- 
rita  and  the  fiicade  of  San  Francesco  deUa  Yi- 
gna.  He  subsequently  passed  some  time  at  Uie 
court  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  paid  him  distinguished  honors.  Among 
other  important  worln  by  him  were  the  ma 
nificent  Palazzo  Barbaro  at  Maser  inthe  Tre^ 


giano,  and  a  Mlace  at  Montagnana  to  I 
coPisano.  His  last  work  was  the  Teatro01»> 
pico  at  Yicenza,  the  most  curious  straetore  de> 
signed  by  him,  and  which  has  been  the  wsA^ 
of  very  confiicting  criticisms.  It  was  not  fiai^ 
ed  un&  after  his  death.  Hiammtsaaananki- 
tect  have  been  as  mudi  overrated  by  audi  ad- 
mirers as  Goethe,  Quatrem^re  de  Qoincy,  Hop% 
and  Beckford,  as  they  have  been  ignored  by  ott- 
ers; but  the  errors  and  inconsistenciea  pointed 
out  in  his  de«gns  are  not  in  all  cases  his  owa, 
many  buildings  attributed  to  him  having  htm 
varied  in  the  execution,  or  designed  by  othsm 
The  charm  of  the  Palladian  s^le  haa  been  svd 
*'to  consist  entirely  in  a  certain  Jnatncai  d 
proportion  with  which  Palladio  haa  distriboted 
all  the  parts  of  his  architecture;  the  basomeil 
being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  the  octe 
above  it ;  the  windows  of  the  ri^it  aiae  aad 
well  spaced;  and  all  the  parts  and  proportioM 
suited  to  one  another.  Tne  same  exeeUeaes  is 
found  in  his  orders,  and  the  rdatkm  of  tkt 
columns,  capitals,  entablatures,  Ac  He  has  lot 
adopted  the  theoretical  rules  of  another,  b«t  \m 
drawn  them  all  from  what  he  felt  to  be  pkan 
ing  to  himself  and  suited  to  his  own  st^  of 
art ;  but  the  v  are  not  good  when  muted  to  a 
more  solid  and  less  ornamental  manner.*  (Wood, 
'*  Letters  fhnn  an  Architects")  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  architecture  (foL,  Yenioe,  1670X  whtt 
has  several  times  been  r^rinted  in  very  oosftf 
style,  and  a  small  work  entitled  La  amHekitM  m 
i&iiui,  which  appeared  after  hia  dea:^ 

PALLADIUM,  a  wooden  image  of  "NUmvt 
Ifinerva,  which  is  said  to  have  been  thnvi 
down  to  earth  by  Jupiter.  It  fell  in  the  nd^ 
borhood  of  Troy,  where  Una  the  Ibimder  of 
that  city,  who  had  Just  prajed  far  ISifonUe 
omens,  regarding  it  in  thi^  ^ht,  took  poasei^ 
sion  of  it  and  built  for  it  a  aanotoary.  U  was  a 
tradition  that  Troy  could  never  be  taken  wbito 
this  image  remained  in  the  city,  and  therefore 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  oomnusBioaed  ti 
stMl  it,  and  succeeded  in  the  nndertakaf. 
Other  accounts  state  that  the  paBadiom  wsf 
carried  to  Italy  by  ^neaa,  and  in  that  cos- 
try  the  cities  of  Bome,  Laviniom,  Looeria,  ad 
Siris  claimed  to  possess  it.  Several  oties  of 
Greece  also  pretended  to  have  this  image. 

PALLADIUM  (symbol  Pd,  dionical  eqriia> 
lent  68.24),  a  metal  discovered  in  1608  hj  Wei- 
laston.  With  a  number  of  other  m^ak  it  is 
contdned  in  native  platinum,  and  eomKiiass 
constitutes  1  per  cent  of  the  mixture.  B  ain 
occurs  with  the  gold  of  Braaol  and  in  iwubiii 
tion  with  selenium  in  the  Harts.  It  is  ee^ 
rated  from  the  platinum  sand  bj  dissohat 
this  in  aqwik  regta^  expelling  the  excess  of  aeid 
by  evaporation,  and  then  adding  a  aohrtion  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  untQ  precipitation  oeasea 
The  palladium  is  the  only  metal  thrown  dowi; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  povdi^ 
which  when  heated  to  redness  beeomes  pwt 
palladium.  This  metal  is  grayish  white,  Imvik* 
much  resemblance  to  platinum  in  color  sod 
lustre.    It  is  both  ductile  and  ^^^^'^^^J^  if 
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harder  and  more  fusible  than  platintim,  and  of 
•peoifio  gravity  11.8  to  11.8.  Being  rarely  ob- 
tainedf  it  is  little  employed  for  asefal  parposea. 
Beams  of  delicate  baluioes  and  nicelj  gradu* 
ated  scales  of  instroments  have  been  made  of  it, 
fbr  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  aoconnt 
of  its  nnchangeable  character  when  exposed  to 
Uie  action  of  the  atmo^here  and  of  snlpnnretted 
hydrogen.  It  has  also  been  employea  by  den- 
tists as  a  snbstitate  for  sold  in  fSutening  artificial 
teeth.  When  at  a  red  heat  and  submerged  in 
oxygen  gas,  its  snrfiue  acquires  a  fine  blue  color 
br  uight  oxidation.  By  nitric  add  it  is  oxi- 
dized and  dissolved.  Its  alloys  with  silver, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  fdsible 
and  brittle;  with  gold  hard  and  white;  and 
with  nickel  ductile.  With  mercury  it  forms  a 
fluid  amalgam.  Three  oxides  of  palladium  are 
known,  viz. :  PdtO,  PdO,  and  PdOt.  The  last 
is  also  called  palladic  acid.  Neither  these  nor 
the  salts  of  the  metal  are  specially  important 

PALLADIUS.  L  Sumamed  Sofhista  or 
Lltbosophista,  a  -Greek  medical  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
must  have  flourished  between  the  8d  and  0th 
centuries  of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 
**0n  Fractures,"  and  "  On  Epidemics,^*  and  of 
a  treatise  **  On  Fevers,"  all  of  which  are  ex- 
tant n.  RunLius  Taubus  JSmilianus,  a  Ro- 
man writer  on  agriculture,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  De  Be  Bmtiea  in  14  books,  in  which 
he  described  in  the  form  of  a  &rmer*s  caleirdar 
the  agricultural  operations  proper  to  each  of 
thb  12  months.  Tne  first  book  is  introductory, 
and  the  last  a  poem  in  elegiac*  verse  on  the 
art  of  grafting.  The  work  was  very  popular  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  several  times 
printed.  There  is  an  Enslish  translation  of  it 
Dy  T.  Owen  (8vo.,  London,  1807).  HI.  An 
early  Christian  &ther,  bom  probably  in  Galatia 
about  867.  At  the  age  of  20  he  embraced  an 
ascetic  life,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  the  soli- 
taries of  Upper  Egypt,  Libya,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Italy.  In  400  he  was  ap- 
pointed bbhop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia, 
whence  he  was  translated  about  20  years  after- 
ward to  the  see  of  Aspona  in  Galatia.  He 
wrote  •  collection  of  biogn^hical  notices  and 
anecdotes  of  the  monks  wnom  he  had  seen  in 
his  travels^  which  is  generally  known  as  **the 
Lansiao  history  "  from  bein^  addressed  to  Lan- 
•os,  a  chamberlain  at  the  imperial  court  It 
was  edited  by  Meursius  (Leyden,  1616).  A 
Greek  '*  life  of  St  Chrysostom"  and  a  treatise 
^  On  the  Nations  of  India  and  the  Bragmans 
(Bndimins)"  have  also  been  attributed  to  the 
bishop  of  Helenopolis,  but  their  authorship  is 
uioertain.  Palladius  was  an  adherent  of  Ori- 
gen,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  St  Jerome. 

PALL  AH.    See  Ahtklopx. 

PALLAS.    See  Athina. 

PALLAS,  Prxb  Simov,  a  German  traveller 
and  naturaUst,  bom  hi  Berlin,  Sept  22, 1741, 
died  there.  Sept  8, 1811.    He  was  educated  at 


the  nniversities  of  Halle,  GOttingen,  and  Ley- 
den, at  the  latter  of  which  he  ioSk  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  after  a  vear's  residence  in  England 
settled  in  1768  at  the  Hague.  He  there  pur- 
sued with  avidi^  the  stu^  of  zoology,  and  in 
1766  published  his  first  works  of  iinportance, 
Eknehm  Zoophytorum  (8vo.),  and  Mueellanea 
Zoologiea  (4to.X  both  trcMitinff  of  several  dassea 
of  animals  before  erroneously  included  in  the 
family  of  worms.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
these  works  procured  him  the  offer  from  Oatha^ 
rine  H.  of  a  professorship  of  natural  history  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  in  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  established  himself  in  1767. 
Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  new  duties 
when  he  was  invited  by  the  empress  to  join  a 
scientific  expedition  into  Siberia  and  other  je- 
mote  portipns  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  and  of  inves- 
tigating the  geof^raphy  and  natural  history  of 
the  countries  visitea.  The  expedition  set  out 
in  June,  1768,  and  during  the  next  6  years 
Pallas  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  south- 
em  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  central  and 
southern  Siberia,  penetrating  as  far  eastward 
as  the  frontiers  of  China.  He  returned  to  St 
Petersburg  in  July,  1774,  with  shattered  health, 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  expedition, 
and  for  many  years  was  occupied  with  literary 
and  scientific  studies;  but  having  in  1798  paid 
a  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  the  climate,  that  he  re- 
moved thither  in  1796,  and,  with  means  liber- 
ally ftumished  to  him  by  Catharine,  built  a 
handsome  seat,  in  which  he  resided  for  16 
rears.  The  cmnate  provins  less  beneficial  to 
his  health  than  he  haa  antidpated,  he  removed 
in  1810  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  a  few  months 
aft»r  his  arrival.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
according  to  Cuvier  *^  have  placed  the  name  of 


their  author  in  the  first  nmk  of  naturalists." 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  SpieiUgia 
Zoolo^  (4to.,  Berlin,  1767'-'80),  intended  for 
the  description  and  illustration  of  new  or  little 
known  species  of  animals,  and  of  which  those 
parts  devoted  to  the  polar  bear,  the  musk, 
and  other  quadrupeds  encountered  by  him  in 
Siberia,  are  of  unusual  interest;  ^* Travels 
through  different  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
puw"  (8  vols.  4to.,  St  Petersburg,  1771-'6)l 
a  work  of  much  authority  in  geography  and 
natural  historr,  notwithstanding  it  was  com- 
piled during  the  author^s  travels,  and  without 
opportunities  for  consulting  books  of  reference ; 
jfbvm  Specie$  Quadrupedum  e  Olirium  Ordim 
(4to.,  St  Petersburg,  1777),  containing  descrip* 
tions  of  different  species  of  the  rodenUa  d&- 
covered  by  himself;  ^*  History  of  the  Mongolian 
Nations,"  in  German  (2  vola.  4to.,  St.  Peters* 
buTff,  1776-1801);  ''Observations  on  the  For^* 
mation  of  Mountains"  (4to.,  St  Petersburg, 
1777);  Ifora  Smiea  (8  vols,  fol.,  St  Peters- 
burg, 1784-*8),  a  botanical  work  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  empress,  which  was  never 
completed;  ''Travels  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Rusaiafi  Empire  in  the  Years 
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179d-'4"  (a  Tols.  4ta.,  Leipno ;  EngHsh  traiuala' 
tion,  2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1812) ;  and  Zoogra- 
phia  RasBo-AHatica  (8  toIb.  4to.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1881),  a  work  destined  to  embrace  all  the  ani- 
mals fonnd  in  the  Rossian  dominions,  bnt  of 
which  the  author  only  lived  to  complete  the 
account  of  the  vertebrates.  In  addition  to 
these  he  contributed  numerous  papers  on  zool- 
ogy, botany,  geologv,  and  kindrea  subjects  to 
the  "  Memoirs"  of  the  imperial  academy  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  other  sclentMc  publications; 
and  the  Nordische^  Neue  nordi$^  Bei^rdge^ 
&c.,  published  by  him  in  St  Petersburg  be- 
tween 1781  and  1796  (7  vols.  8vo.),  contain 
many  valuable  essays  on  various  branches  of 
physical  science.  He  also  assisted  in  preparing 
at  the  command  of  the  empress  the  vocabulary 
of  all  the  languages  of  the  empire,  Linguamm 
totius  OrbU  VoecXuUma  (2  vols.  4to.,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1788-'9 ;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  179a-'91).  Not 
the  least  important  of  his  papers  were  those 
on  the  fossil  remains  discovered  by  him  in  Si- 
beria. His  services  to  modern  geology  were 
considerable,  and  according  to  Onvier  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered 
**  the  general  law,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pletely verified,  of  the  succession  of  the  three 
primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  granite  in  the 
centre,  the  schistous  on  their  sides^  and  the 
calcareous  externally." 

PALLAYIOINO,  Fkbbaktb,  an  Italian  au- 
thor, born  in  Parma  in  1616,  executed  at  Avi- 
gnon. March  5, 1644.  He  became  an  Augustin- 
lan  friar,  and  at  first  was  reputed  one  of  Uie 
most  devout  and  learned  members  of  his  con- 
vent ;  but  falling  in  love  With  a  fair  Venetian,  he 
put  off  the  frock  and  plun^d  into  a  career  of 
licentiousness,  supporting  himself  for  some  time 
by  writing  immoral  books.  He  afterward  went 
to  Gbrmany  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Amalfi, 
but  without  interrupting  his  debaucheries,  and 
on  his  return  put  secretly  to  press  a  satirical 
work  entitled  "The  Courier  robbed  of  his 
Mail,"  to  which  the  secretary  of  the  Yenetiaii 
republic  had  previously  refused  his  imprima- 
tur. The  transaction  being  discovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  papal  nuncio,  but 
obtained  his  liberty  again  mainly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  his  mistresses.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Pope  Urban  VUI.  and  the 
duke  of  Parma,  he  wrote  in  fovor  of  the  duke, 
using  the  most  violent  expressions  against  the 
pope  and  his  nephews  the  Barberini,  and  among 
other  pamphlets  published  H  dtvonrio  eeUBte,  in 
which  he  intinu^ed  that  a  divorce  had  taken 
place  between  Ohrist  and  the  church.  Afraid 
to  remain  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  visit  France ; 
but  a  fellow  traveller  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  papal  authorities  at  Avignon,  and 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  for 
apostasy  and  treason.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
short  pieces  characterized  by  an  extremely 
graceful  style,  but  his  celebrity  is  due  quite  as 
much  to  his  personal  history  as  his  literary 
genius,  ^s  Opere  perfnem,  edited  by  Brusoni 
with  a  life  of  the  author  (4  vols.  12mo.),  ap- 


peared at  Venice  in  1655,  and  Ik  Opentiiik 
at  Geneva  in  1660. 

PALLAVIOINO,  &FOBZA,  an  It^an  caW 
and  author,  bom  in  Borne  in  160T,  died  Jim  fi, 
1667.  He  was  heir  to  a  niarqaittte,botai- 
braced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  tad  in  KIT 
became  a  Jesuit  He  was  madd  eardiaal^ 
Pope  Alexander  VTL  His  priDci]»al  woitis  % 
''History  of  tiie  Council  of  Trent,''  in  Itiis, 
written  to  counteract  the  work  of  Pui  8ni 
on  the  same  subject.  The  first  editioo  (2  m 
foL,  Bome,  1686-'7)  is  the  best  Itluibeafii' 
quently  reprinted  and  translated  into  Litis  ni 
French.  Oardinal  Pallavidno  also  wrote  tm- 
tises  '*' On  Happiness"  and  "On  Style iafi^ 
ten  Compositkm ;"  a  eommentary  on  Hie  A» 
ma  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  a  ^'Com  cf  IM- 
egy;"  "The  Art  of  Ohriatian  Perfection,' k 

PALLIUM,  or  Paxxa,  an  outer  gmi 
worn  by  botii  sexes  among  the  Gtedi^fli 
oceasioiudly  among  the  Bomans.  It  v»  i 
square  or  rectangular  piece  of  weoQei,  fiies, 
or  cotton  oloth,  varying  in  color,  textun,  mi 
ornament  according  to  the  taste  of  the  weire; 
and  was  worn  in  varioua  ways,  sometimn  be- 
ing merely  wnq>ped  around  the  bodj  vtei 
regard  to  grace  or  appearance,  aonKtineifiit- 
ened  over  tiie  right  shoulder  with  t  broMb, 
and  sometimes  thrown  over  the  left  ikoiUtf, 
brought  across  the  bade  and  under  theiiit 
arm,  and  then  thrown  over  the  left  ibons 
again.  The  women^s  pallium  was  geoflnfi?; 
tiiougfa  not  always,  of  finer  texture  ndBat 
elaborate  omamentati<m  than  the  iimb'§;  vi 
the  fops  of  ancient  Athena  used  not  lafie^ 
ly  to  array  themselves  in  this  ^(SDUDite  eoi- 
tume.  The  pallium  among  the  Greeb  mffhA 
the  place  oi  the  toga  among  the  Bobhst- 
Pallium  is  also  the  name  of  aa  eedwi^ifil 
ornament  in  the  Boman  Catholio  ^Brd^worn 
by  archbishops  who  ard  not  merely  titriir.  11 
was  originally  a  sort  of  mantle  or  eipe,liat  it 

g  resent  it  consists  only  of  a  white  wotSa 
and  about  2  inches  wide  which  is  wore  tfooi 
the  shoulders  and  crossed  in  front  Onm 
are  worked  up<m  it  in  black,  and  otbib*! 
are  attached  to  the  ends.  It  is  ^^s^^f^ 
its  place  by  golden  pins.  The  palHam  Mwm 
at  Kome  of  the  wool  shorn  trcm  two  m» 
which  the  sisteriiood  of  St.  AmieB  offerewy 
year  on  their  patronal  feast  while  the  i|M 
i>»  is  sunff  at  mass.  Itis  sentbythepepet* 
every  newly  appointed  archlnshop,  •ndiagg' 
sidered  the  distinctive  badge  of  tbeiDetrofw- 
tan  dignity.  The  origin  cff  the  p«ffiBn»»- 
certain.  Bome  Boman  Qathdio  write«  tni» 
it  to  St.  linoB,  the  second  pope.  Aecwg 
to  others  Oonstantine  bestowed  itapoPg 
Sylvester,  it  being  then  a  part  d  the  inpjj* 
habit.  At  the  council  o£  Lateran  in  1^^^ 
Innocent  IH.  decreed  it  to  beamaA  oftw 
plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power,  and  th^ 
archbishop  should  exercise  his  fimctioBS  bb« 
he  had  received  it. 

PALM,  a  name  applied  to  a  TamUrdjt 
dogttious  plants^  found  in  their  ^restertpcn^ 
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tioa  within  the  trophi.  TbejaU  agree  in  gea- 
eral  ohaiecters^  bein^  monoootyledoaous,  with 
erboresoent  stems,  rigid'  divided  leayes,  heza- 

raloideoQs  flowers,  and  in  the  embryo  lying 
a  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  albnmen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hilnm.  They  are  indnded  in 
the  natural  order  polmaeem^  which  embraces 
the  most  interesting  forms  of  the  Tegetable 
kingdom.  The  stem  or  tnmk  raries  from  the 
most  humble  condition,  not  unlike  that  of 
some  lobular  cactus,  to  the  most  sloider  and 
grao^hl  or  large  and  well  proportioned  col- 
umns a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  in  the  leayes 
there  exists  as  great  a  rariety  of  forms,  from 
tiiose  that  are  finely  divided  to  those  which 
are  broad  and  &n-like,  and  of  color  from  the 
liveliest  green  to  a  dull  and  ashy  hue.  The  in- 
florescence shows  itself  below  the  leaves,  while 
its  shape  is  essentially  modified  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  springs  forth  from  the  stem  or 
trunk;  and  the  fruit  also  has  its  variations 
both  in  color  and  in  shape.  The  arborescent 
stem  of  the  palms  is  nmaDy  a  simple  shaft, 
only  now  and  thwi  shrubby  and  branching ;  it 
is  rough  with  the  withered  and  persistent  bases 
of  the  leaves,  or  else  with  the  scars  where  they 
have  at  last  fallen,  and  it  is  sometimes  armea 
with  stiff  spines.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
with  a  very  nard  q)idermb  and  a  distinct  peti- 
ole, from  tiie  base  of  whidi  a  coarse  network 
OretMnduia^  sometimes  separatee  near  the  trunk. 
They  are  uways  borne  in  dusters  at  the  sum- 
mit^ are  folded  together  before  expansion,  and 
are  of  very  large  sixe,  pinnate  or  flabeUifomif 
but  aometimes  nearly  split  in  two,  their  veins 
running  in  a  parallel  dhrection  and  the  spaces 
between  them  plaited.  like  -the  arums,  their 
flowers  are  inserted  upon  a  spadix  enclosed  in 
a  sheath  (spathe),  whidi  is  proportionate  in 
size  to  the  leaves.  £ach  flower  is  small,  but 
the  entire  number  contained  in  a  nngle  roathe 
is  sometimes  enormous;  the  perianth  is  6- 
parted,  arranged  in  2  series^  and  persistent,  the 
8  outer  segments  smaller  than  the  rest;  the 
stamens,  usually  definite  in  number,  are  insert- 
ed into  the  base  of  the  perianth ;  commonly 
they  agree  with  the  parts  of  the  perianth,  but 
sometimes  they  are  only  8,  and  in  a  few  genera 
where  the  fiowers  are  polygamous  the  number 
is  indefinite;  the  ovary  has  1  to  8  cells  oris 
deeply  8-lobed;  the  fruit  berry-like  (baccate) 
or  orupaoeous,  and  sometimes  with  very  large), 
fibrous  flesh;  the  albumen  cartilaginous,  mi 
either  ruminate  or  else  frimished  with  a  cen- 
tral or  ventral  cavity.  The  distinct  spedes  of 
the  palms  are  supposed  to  exceed  1,000,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Humboldt  and  Martins  that 
there  are  yet  a  great  many  to  discover  in  the 
equinoctial  regions ;  though  Schouw,  a  writer 
opon  botanical  geogriQ)hy,  thinks  we  are  already 
Acquainted  with  the  greater  number,  yet  66  new 
•pedes  of  the  East  Indian  palms  were  made 
known  to  sdence  through  the  discoveries  of 
Blume  and  Qriffith  alone.  The  actual  limits 
of  their  growth  seem  to  indicate  in  what  un- 
explored regions  of  the  globe  they  are  to  be 


sought;  and  so  troi^cal  is  their  habitat  that 
Bonpland  found  a  new  species  in  almost  every 
60  miles  of,  his  South  American  travels.  The 
most  northern  limit  in  Europe  is  laL  48^  44', 
where  the  ehanuKrojn  humilu  grows;  and  in 
the  United  States  it  is  84""  86',  where  the  pal- 
metto occurs.  The  ascertained  spedes  of  the 
palms  are  arranged  into  about  70  genera,  which 
have  been  divided  by  the  best  vrriters  upon  tMi 
subject  into  6  principal  tribes  or  families.  Typ- 
ical or  prominent  spedes  of  each  one  of  these 
will  be  given  as  illustrations.  1.  The  arecinm 
(Endlicher),  of  which  we  may  notice  the  betd 
nut  palm  (^treea  eaUehu,  WiUd.).  This  is  de- 
scribed by  Roxburgh  as  being  tiie  most  bean« 
tifrd  palm  in  India;  its  trum^  is  remarkably 
straight,  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  ffenerally  20 
inches  in  drcumference,  equally  thick  in  every 
part  and  smooth ;  its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the 
leaflets  about  8i  feet  long,  and  widest  at  the 
end;  the  nuts  of  the  baccate  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color 
when  mature,  endosed  in  a  fibrous  rind  i  inch 
thick.  It  is  this  nut  which  forms  the  universal 
masticatory  of  the  East  Indies,  its  flavor  being 
austere  and  astringent,  which  is  overcome  by 
a  mixture  of  lime  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  the 
betd  pepper.  The  cubage  palm  is  another 
spedes  (JL  oleracea^  Unn.) ;  its  trunk  is  very 
tall  and  even ;  its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  pin- 
nss  linear,  very  tapering-pointed,  bifid;  the 
q>adix  covered  with  whue,  dedduous,  downy 
scales ;  fiow6rs  monoecious,  petals  imbricating 
in  the  fertile,  but  valvate  in  the  barren ;  ovary 
8-celled;  spathes  2,  membranous  or  filnrous. 
This  species  occurs  abundantiy  in  the  moun^ 
tainous  districts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West 
India  islands,  with  a  trunk  not  more  than  6  or 
7  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  height  of  100 
to  200  feet.  The  terminal  bud  o£  unexpended 
leaves  is  very  delicate  and  tender,  forming  the 
*' cabbage,"  and  conddered  a  great  ddicacy 
when  eaten  raw  or  boiled ;  the  Kernel  of  the 
nut  of  the  friut  is  likewise  white  and  sweet. 
Sometimes  a  large  tree  is  felled  for  the  sake  of 
the  cabbage ;  if  It  be  left  upon  the  ground  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  centre  of  the  entire  stem 
soon  rots,  leaving  only  the  rind,  which  is  verv 
hard ;  and  by  this  internal  decay  a  natural  cyl- 
inder or  pi|>e  is  formed.  The  tree  when  grow- 
ing is  described  as  very  graceful,  the  large  pin- 
niped leaves  appearing  only  at  the  very  apex 
and  of  a  deep  green  color.  2.  The  ealamem 
(Lindley),  represented  in  the  rattan  canes  of 
commerce,  have  very  slender  stems  and  the 
generd  habit  of  the  grasses,  and  were  once 
conddered  as  an  intermediate  link  lv9tween 
the  palms  and  the  arborescent  gramintm.  Ac- 
cording to  Blume,  the  severd  spedes  are  polyv- 
amous-dioedous  ordioBcious;  q>atiies  several, 
incomplete ;  fiowers  sessile  in  spikes,  cdyx  8- 
toothed  or  trifid,  petals  8,  united  at  base,  sta- 
mens 6;  anthers  arrow-shaped,  fixed  by  the 
ba<^  accompanied  bv  a  rudiment  of  an  ovary; 
the  true  ovary  8-celled,  surrounded  by  a  sta- 
menifiBrous  oup  usually  sterile ;  style  scared j 
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anj;  Btigmas  3,  distinct  or  combined;  berrj 
protected  by  overlapping  scales,  1-seeded,  seed 
snrroanded  by  a  succulent  flesh;  leaves  pin- 
nated. The  eaiami  principallj  grow  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  forests, 
dimbing  over  trees  and  bashes  by  means  of 
pricldes,  which  are  hooked  backward,  and,  bj 
the  shortened  and  hardened  terminal  pinna» 
of  the  leaves,  extending  themselves  to  great 
lengths.  The  stem  of  the  cable  cane  (eatimui 
ruSnUum)  ffrows  500  feet  long,  and  one  other 
kind  mentu>ned  by  Bnmphins  grows  to  the 
length  of  1,200  feet.  Several  species  are  sup- 
posed to  fhmish  the  rattans  of  commerce,  which 
are  used  in  the  arts.  The  salxck  (C.  udacod) 
is  cultivated  in  Java  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  containing 
2  or  8  sweet  kernels.  The  resin  called  dragon^s 
blood  of  the  best  kind  b  derived  fh>m  the  out- 
side of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  C,  draco  and  sev- 
eral other  kindred  species.  The  true  sago  palm 
(fogui  Icnii^  Rumphius)  is  a  native  of  the  In- 
oiflA  archipelago.  Sago  is  a  kind  of  starch 
secreted  by  the  tree  for  the  use  of  its  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  is  most  abundant  lust  before 
tiie  evolution  of  the  flower  bud ;  the  trunk  is 
then  cut  down  near  the  base,  the  piUi  extract- 
ed, sliced,  and  beaten  in  water  until  the  starch 
separates  fi*om  the  fibres;  these  float  upon 
the  top  and  are  skimmed  off;  the  starch  is 
repeatedly  washed  asain,  and  finally  put  up 
in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  a 
single  tree  produces  500  to  600  pounds;  this 
crude  fiour  or  powder  passes  through  a  process 
of  roasting  by  which  it  is  partially  granulated, 
when  it  assumes  the  shime  of  smiul  globules, 
and  is  in  a  condition  for  exportation.  The 
leaves  of  the  sago  palm  are  pinnated,  the  fiow- 
ers  monoBcious,  the  spadix  branched  without 
any  common  spathe,  and  the  fruit  hard,  shin- 
ing, its  surface  divided  into  numerous  rhom- 
boidal  spaces.  Another  kind  of  sago  is  derived 
from  the  prickly  sago  palm  {8,  Bumpkii,  Willd.X 
a  tree  with  pinnated  foUage,  the  petioles  and 
spathes  guarded  by  strong  prickles;  this  sort 
is  chiefiy  used  in  India,  ana  is  rarely  export- 
ed. 8.  The  ^09Yimiks(E^dl.)  are  represented  in 
the  wine  palm  (horama  flabeUiformU)^  which, 
according  to  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  king  of  its  order,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree.  It  is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  hay- 
ing dicdcious,  hexandrous  flowers,  the  calyx  and 
corolla  in  the  barren  consisting  each  of  8  dis- 
tinct pieces,  and  in  the  fertile  of  from  8  to  12 
pieces  in  a  confused  state;  the  ovaryS-cdled, 
changing  into  a  8-seeded  drupe.  The  plant 
grows  all  over  India,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  isUnds,  where  it  is  esteemed  of  the 
greatest  use  on  account  of  its  vinous  sap  and 
the  sugar  that  is  extracted  from  it.  Its  trunk 
is  from  25  to  40  feet  high,  and  perceptibly 
thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  sunmit;  the 
leaves  are  fan-shaped,  4  feet  lonff,  and  borne 
upon  stalks  of  the  same  length,  which  are  spiny 
at  their  edges ;  each  leaf  is  divided  into  70  or  80 
rays,  the  largest  of  which  are  placed  at  the  cen- 


tre; the  fruit  is  of  the  sise  of  an  influit*ft  head, 
8-comered,  with  the  angles  rounded  and  a  lit- 
tle AuTOwed;  it  consists  of  a  thick,  fitoou^ 
rather  succulent,  yellowish  brown  rind  con- 
taining 8  seeds  of  the  sLse  of  a  gooseys  egg;  the 
pulpy  matter  of  the  young  seeds  is  cool  and  rs- 
freshing,  but  when  ripe  this  pulp  is  dia&ged 
into  a  hard  bluish  albumen,  insipid  and  i 


able.  This  however  is  not  tne  only  p^ 
which  yields  sugar  and  wine.  The  domn  psfai 
of  upper  Egypt  is  the  AfpAoMo^ruiMaof  Girt- 
ner,  and  strongly  contracts  with  the  usual  disr- 
acter  of  the  order  by  its  dichotomous  or  forked 
stem;  clumps  of  it  appear  near  Thebes,  aad 
vast  groves  of  it  are  found  in  the  a^Mei^coua- 
try.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
anffular,  irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  cdlor, 
and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nntritiow  riad, 
forming  a  common  article  of  food  among  the 
wandering  Arabs.  The  albumen  of  the  seed 
is  hard  and  semi-transparent,  and  is  toned 
into  beads  and  other  small  omamenta.  The 
sea  cocoa  (ZMi(>icM  ^MA^Uontm,  La  KUardi^) 
is  a  noble  palm  with  a  stem  80  feet  hi^  m 
found  only  on  the  Seychelles,  a  small,  rocky, 
and  mountainous  group  of  islands  N.  £.  of  Msd- 
agascar.  Its  fruit  is  very  large,  bflobed,  sad 
singularly  diaped ;  for  many  years  it  was  oidj 
occasionally  met  with  floating  at'aea,  and  its 
rarity  was  so  great  that  it  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  costly  of  regal  gifts.  Its  habitat  wsi 
finally  discovered  at  wese  islands  in  1748,  after 
which  it  was  described  by  Bonnorat;  oUien 
assert  that  Alexis  Marie  de  BoohcHi  had  no- 
ticed it  as  eariy  as  1679.  Great  prices  were  at 
one  time  ofPerod  for  a  angle  nut,  and  one  wss 
valued  as  high  as  £400;  specimeDa  howefer 
are  by  no  means  rare  inmuseums  now.  4.  His 
coryphma  (EndL)  include  the  talipot  tree  of 
Inoia  (wrypha  umbracuH/erOj  Iinn.X  whidi 
is  a  m^estic  palm  with  «  stem  rising  to  tiie 
height  of  100  feet,  terminated  by  a  crown  of 
immense  leaves  18  feet  long  and  14  feet  broad 
exclusive  of  the  petiole;  from  the  centre  or 
bosom  of  these  issues  its  terminal  bud,  whiek 
when  the  tree  has  arrived  at  matoiity  unfblds 
into  a  branching  and  outq>read  collection  of 
lovely,  fragrant,  yellow  blossoms,  the  odor  of 
which  extends  to  a  great  distance;  eadi  flow- 
er consists  of  a  8-toothed  calyx,  8  petals,  8  lia- 
mens,  and  a  8-celled  ovaij.  The  fruits  are 
round,  1-seeded  berries,  which  are  hard  and  of 
the  size  of  cherries,  but  not  good  to  eat.  Tbii 
infiorescence  and  fruiting  occur  but  onee  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  plant,  which  after  they  hafe 
been  perfected  dies.  The  trunk  ia  fhll  of  a 
mealy,  pith-like  substance,  from  which  a  soit 
of  biiaaismade;  the  leaves  are  used  Ibrth^tek, 
and  as  a  writing  material,  for  which  an  iron 
style  is  employed;  and  fiuis  of  an  eoonnooe 
size  are  also  made  of  them.  Another  wp%am 
is  the  tara  or  talliera  ((7.  toUiera^  BoxKX  •> 
elegant  and  stately  tree  inhabiting  Bengal,  its 
trunk  80  feet  hign  and  nearly  ofequal  thick- 
ness throu(^out ;  its  leaves  are  in  M  divisitniir 
each  8  feet  long  by  4  inches  broad,  radiatiiv 
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from  the  point  of  a  leafstalk  5  to  10  feet  long, 
and  covered  with  strong  spines  on  the  edge ; 
the  ^>adix,  which  issnes  from  the  apex  of  the 
tree  and  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  forms 
an  inmiense,  diffhse,  ovate  panicle,  20  or  more 
feet  in  hei^t ;  the  frait  is  small,  wrinkled,  of  a 
dark  olive  or  yellowish  green  color.  The  date 
(ph€mix  daetyliferOy  Lmn.)  is  prohahlv  the 
host  known  of  &e  palms,  and  most  likelj  the 
identical  species  to  which  the  ancient  name 
palma  was  applied ;  it  was  the  palm  tree  of  the 
Daored  Scriptures,  and  made  emblematical  of 
Jndssa  as  we  see  it  represented  on  cdns.  It 
occurs  spontaneously  in  the  desert  and  around 
Pafanyra,  which  indeed  is  supposed  t^  have  been 
so  named  from  its  presence.  It  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  into  the  south 
of  Europe,  being  common  also  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Perak.  The  date  palm 
is  dioscious,  its  fertile  or  p&dlliferous  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  different  tree  from  the  stamen- 
iferous  ones,  rendering  the  crop  entirely  useless 
unless  the  tree  has  been  either  naturally  or  ar- 
tificiidly  impregnated;  and  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  hang  clusters  of 
stameniferous  flowers  on  those  trees  which 
bore  only  pistilliferous  ones.  Hasselquist  gives 
interesting  accounts  of  ^tas  custom,  which  he 
tells  us  is  preserved  by  the  institution  of  a  feast 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  called  "  the 
marriage  of  the  palms  ;^'  and  so  weU  is  this 
practice  known,  that  the  half  savage  tribes 
destroy  the  subsistence  of  their  enemies  by 
cutting  down  the  male  trees  during  theirpred- 
atory  excursions.  Desfontaines  and  KAm^ 
fer  both  corroborate  this  statement  by  their 
own  experiences.  The  genus  phcmist  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  sesdle,  dicecious,  yellowish 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  a  branch- 
ed spadix  enclosed  in  a  simple  spathe;  the 
calyx  is  urceolate,  8-toothed;  the  corolla  has 
8  petals  (those  of  the  fertile  flowers  are  convo- 
lute); the  stamens  are  8  to  6,  the  filaments 
Tery  short,  anthers  linear ;  in  the  fertile  flow- 
ers the  pifrtil  has  8  ovaries  distinct  from  each 
other,  only  one  ripening;  stigmas  hooked; 
drupe  l-seeded ;  seed  marked  on  one  side  by  a 
longitudinal  fhrrow,  albumen  reticulate,  em- 
bryo in  the  back  of  the  seed;  the  trunk  is  of 
moderate  size  and  ringed  or  marked  with  the 
seams  of  the  fdlen  leaves;  the  leaves  are  oin- 
nate,  with  linear  pinns ;  fruit  soft,  of  a  reddish 
jellow  color,  and  edible.  The  toddy  tree  (P. 
tyheitriiy  Roxb.)  is  common  in  the  drier 
]MUls  of  India,  with  a  tall,  pretty  thick  trunk, 
and  large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit;  it  yields 
the  tarri  or  palm  wine,  obtsined  by  removing 
the  lower  leaves  and  sheaths,  and  cutting  a 
notch  into  Uie  centre  of  the  tree  near  the  top, 
trom  which  the  liquor  issues.  This,  when  col- 
lected, is  either  drunk  ft^sh  from  the  tree,  or 
boiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation, when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of 
spirit  Baskets  and  mats  are  made  of  its  leavea 
6.  The  eoeainem  (EndL)  are  represented  in  the 
eocoanut  tree,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
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genus  eoeoi,  the  essential  characters  of  which, 
according  to  Martins,  are  in  its  havincr  upon 
the  same  spadix  both  male  and  female  flowers, 
which  are  sessile ;  those  of  the  male  with  a  8- 
leaved  calyx,  8-petalled  corolla,  and  6  stamens ; 
and  those  of  the  female  8  sepals  and  8  petals 
rolled  together,  ovary  8-celled,  stigmas  8  seiBsile ; 
drupe  fibrous,  putamen  with  8  pores  at  base, 
albumen  homogeneous,  hollow ;  embrvos  next 
one  of  the  pores  at  the  base;  stem  eitner  lofty 
or  middle-sized,  slender,  ringed  or  crowned 
with  the  base  of  the  petioles;  wood  pale, 
fibrous ;  leaves  pinnated,  pinn»  lanceolate  or 
linear;  flowers  pale  yellow;  drupes  brown, 
green,  or  orange  color,  rather  dir.  (See  Co- 
ooAinTT  Tbbx.)  The  oil  palm  belongs  to  the 
genus  eleni  of  Jacquin ;  it  is  the  fnaba  of  the 
natives  of  Oongo,  and  common  all  along  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  branches  of  inflores- 
cence are  unisexual;  in  the  male  flowers  the 
sepals  are  8,  papery,  dry ;  the  petals  are  mem- 
branous lanceolate;  the  ova^  8-celled;  the 
fruit  an  angular  1-seeded  drupe  with  a  fibrous, 
oily  rind.  The  stem  of  the  oil  palm  (eUm 
Chiineemiiy  linn.)  is  tall,  of  about  10  inches 
diameter,  rough  and  bristling  with  the  per- 
sistent bases  of  the  petioles,  which  are  spiny 
at  their  edges;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  15  fe^ 
.  long,  with  2  rows  of  ensiform  pinn»  each  18 
inches  long;  the  fruit  is  ovoid,  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  esg,  with  its  outer  fleshy  cover  of  a 
golden  yeUow  color^the  foramina  of  the  puta- 
men at  the  apex.  The  fruits  (drupes)  contain 
an  emollient,  demulcent,  flxed  oil  in  great 
abundance.  (See  Palm  Oil.)  This  nalm,  ao- 
cording  to  lindley,  though  a  native  of  Guinea, 
is  now  common  in  tropical  America.  The 
vegetable  ivory  tree  (pkyteUphat^  Ruiz  and 
Pavon)  is  commonly  called  the  tagua  plant,  and 
in  Peru  it  is  termed  the  negro's  head.  The 
genus  is  referred  to  the  ^natural  otdetpandoMm 
of  Brown,  but  it  seems  to  hold  an  afluiitv  with 
the  true  palms  in  its  pinnated  fronds  and  erect 
stem ;  its  flowers  are  arranged  on  a  spadix  en- 
closed in  a  uniyersal  spathe,  and  are  of  2  sorts, 
the  one  containing  stamens  and  pistils  and  the 
other  imiy  pistils;  there  are  no  visible  sepals 
or  petals;  the  style  is  divided  into  6  or  6  seg- 
ments; the  fruit  consists  of  quadrangular 
drupes,  which  are  aggregated  into  a  large,  mu- 
rici^ed,  coriaceous  head;  the  seeds  are  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egff,  and  of  an  oblongs 
ovate,  triangular  form ;  when  young  they  con- 
tain a  crystalline  liquor  without  scent  or  taste 
and  of  refreshing  quality,  but  in  time  this  is 
converted  into  a  milky  fluid,  and  flnally  into  a 
hard  substance  resemblinff  ivory.  There  are 
two  spedes,  the  larse-seeded  (P.  maeroeafrpt^ 
with  a  low  stem,  and  the  small-seeded  (P.  mt- 
eroearpa\  with  little  or  no  stem.  In  external 
I4>pearance  they  look  like  something  between 
a  cifcas  and  a  true  palm.  These  trees  flourish 
in  ihe  vidleys  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Magdalena.  Their  in- 
durated seeds  have  been  used  bv  the  natives  for 
making  buttons,  heads  to  walking  sticks,  and 
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trinkets ;  but  lately  they  hare  reoeired  the  at* 
tention  of  other  people  in  tiie  mannfiustare  of 
flodi  artidea  as  required  the  material  of  iTory. 
The  atmetnre  of  the  albumen  aingnlarly  reaem- 
hlea  tiiat  of  bone,  traversed  as  it  is  bj  oaaala 
and  tabes,  but  the  same  had  been  observed  be- 
fore in  the  seeds  of  the  M^«f,  a^om,  ^^— The 
palms  are  represented  in  North  Arnica  by  the 
palmetto  (mm^  Adanson),  which  has  perfect, 
sesdle,  bracted  flowers,  the  calyx  cnp-shi^ied, 
8-oleft,  the  c<H*olla  8-petalled,  stamens  6,  hy- 
pogynous,  fiUments  subulate,  distinct,  anthers 
coraate-ovate,  horizontal;  oraryS-celled,  styles 
miited,  8-angled,  stigma  capitate,  obtuse;  fruit 
a  l-seeded  drupe,  embryo  dorsal,  albumen  ho- 
mogeneous, homy ;  stem  shnple  or  branched, 
erect  or  creepkigf  leaves  fim-sh^wd,  long- 
petioled,  vrith  the  ^vision  2-cleft  at  the  apex, 
and  often  with  long,  thread-like  filaments  in- 
terposed; sheaths  at  base  commonly  composed 
of  interlaced,  dry  fibres;  spadix  long,  branch- 
ing, with  sheathing  spathes  at  the  ioints;  flow- 
ers small,  white,  rigid;  drupe  oblong  or  glo- 
bose. The  cabbage  palmetto  (8,  palmeUOy  Boe* 
mer  and  Schulte^  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  40  or  50  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  or  16 
inches.  The  leaves,  6  or  0  feet  long,  grow  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  tree ;  they  are  cordate 
in  outline,  pinnatifid,  fiin-shaped,  recurved  at 
Hie  top,  mostly  shorter  than  uie  common  con- 
cave petiole;  the  flowers  are  bonie  on  naked 
panicles,  and  the  drupe  is  bluish  black  and 
globose.  This  tree  grows  along  the  sea  coast 
of  South  OaroHna  and  Georgia,  c<Hifined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  salt  water,  and  preferring 
damp  so9s.  Elliott  speaks  of  its  great  value  as 
a  timber,  not  liaUe  to  attack  by  the  ship  worm 
(Umnoria  Urtbran»)y  incorruptible  in  salt  water, 
and  of  importance  in  submarine  construction ; 
its  leaves  can  also  be  used  in  the  manufecture 
of  hats,  baskets,  and  mats,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses of  domestic  economy;  and  the  unex- 
panded  young  leaves,  or  ''cabbage,"  constitute 
one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  of  the  table. 
The  saw  palmetto  (8.  $erruiatay  R.  and  8.)  has 
a  creeping,  branched  stem,  fen-shaped,  bri^t 
green,  circular  leaves,  and  ovoid  oblong  drupe. 
It  occurs  on  the  southern  islands  of  South  Oar- 
olina,  and  in  sandy  soils  southward  to  Flori- 
da. The  dwarf  palmetto  (i&./iia9U0mi,Pinrsh) 
has  a  creeping  rootstalk,  the  stem  buried  in 
the  soil ;  glaucous,  fen-shaped,  slightly  pinnad- 
fid  leaves ;  spaodix  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect, 
smooth,  and  slender;  drupe  globose,  bluish 
black;  nut  hemisphericaL  lb  is  found  grow- 
faig  in  low  grounds  from  North  Oarolina  soutJi- 
ward  to  Florida.  The  blue  palmetto  belongs  to 
the  Linnflsan  genus  ehatmBropi.  embracing  spe- 
cies of  low  palms,  with  fan-like,  loug-petioled 
leaves,  destitute  of  thread-like  filaments ;  flow- 
ers polygamous,  bracted,  borne  on  a  branching 
spaoix,  and  enclosed  in  a  4-leaved  ipathe ;  calyx 
8-cleft;  corolla  8-petalled,  yellowish ;  stamens 
8  to  9,  with  the  filaments  connate  at  base ;  an- 
thers oblong;  ovaries  8,  more  or  less  united; 
•tigmas  acute,  stigmated  on  the  inner  fece; 


drupes  with  1  to  8  seeds,  embrTO  donal,  k 
homy,  somewhat  ruminated  albomoi.  Tki 
npecies  grows  in  shady  woods  in  the  loir« 
districts  from  South  Gardina  te  florids;  't 
was  first  noticed  by  Fraser,  and  oaM  \ij 
him  C.  hyBtrix;  its  stem  is  short,  proli&roiM, 
leaves  circular  in  outline  with  munerow  I 
to  44oothed  divinons  on  S-ao^^  nra^ 
edged  petioles;  dieaths  at  base  peiMtaot, 
composed  of  di>Bque  fibres  intsnroven  wA 
numerous,  erect,  sotmg  spines;  it  is  ranttk* 
able  for  tiieee  thoma  like  pcreoinne  ^^ 
which  grow  from  the  root  intersuncMintk 
the  leaves,  and  which  suggest  the  speomcoiBNi 
— ^The  value  ci  the  palms  to  man  can  hii% 
be  computed,  as  their  various  prodaoto  «Btcr 
so  largely  into  the  sopply  iji  his  vaBts  nd 
even  of  his  luxuries.  Thep^actBofthutriba, 
savB  Humboldt,  ai||  wine,  oil,  wax,  floui;  ngv, 
salt;  and  Martina  adds  to  the  lilt  thrMd,iita> 
sils,  weapons,  food,  and  habitaticiis.  Maayof 
the  nseral  purposes  served  by  the  eoeoiBVt 
tree  are  noticed  under  that  head,  to  wiii^  itiH 
others  mi^t  be  added.  Other  spMies  m 
alike  remarkable  and  of  «nnilftr  vahia^iDi^f 
yielding  si^rituous  liquors,  known  u  piia 
wine  and  the  like;  others  affordhic  ^i£M 
kinds  of  sago  firom  the  pith  of  the  (Nuer  fitafc 
The  gomutb  palm  {wmutuM  mcohmrifir^  Bob- 
phiusX  of  the  Indian  archipelage,  btt  Ittrd 
timber  auitable  for  buildings;  its  kiMb 
aflbrd  strong  black  fibres,  resemUing  bom- 
hair,  for  stitching  together  thatch  or  formk' 
ing  brooms;  theini£9>8of  theloareianai^ 
ployed  in  making  pina,  and  those  finetfivvi 
which  the  natives  blow  from  long  tabfls;  fm 
the  sap  is  made  nigar  oe  strong  dradc,  asd  ta 
the  pith  sago  of  good  quality^  A goarMBii 
obtained  from  hfn^uanm  TMnkOs  ose*  eito* 
lively  used  as  a  dinretio  and  dii4>horttio^ 
tndiq>ensable  luxury  of  the  Aaatios  b  ibe  Mfca 
nut,  the  fiidt  of  another  spedes;  tiiekiniiii 
of  the  fhiit  of  tiie  attaUa,  rubbed  in  vi^i 
form  a  useM  emulsiDn  for  internal  andexto' 
nal  use ;  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  tb««M| 
•ckkophyUm  ib  employed  in  du^ht  op^t«"^ 
attacks.  The  f)ruit4>earing  spedbs,  wki^De^ 
no  more  than  a  reference  here,  are  eomw 
valuable,  fhmishing  food  to  entire  tnbtf« 
men;  and  those  of  other  species^  v^^lS 
acrid  properties,  are  yet  capable  of  beiDgBti'* 
salutary  by  means  that  neutralin  ^^^P*^ 
liar  dugerous  principle.  The  pahn*oil  w 
in  the  manufect^e  of  aoap  and  cuidles  is  tTeiy 
considerable  article  of  trade;  andwaxb^ 
dandy  secreted  from  the  trunks  and  k«w« 
South  American  palms,  of  which  the  wnww 
of  Brazil  throws  U  off  in  scales  from  kilob«ge> 
The  resin  called  dragon's  blood  hsa  beea  i^ 
luded  to,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  palnetto  W 
been  found  tannin  in  considerable  9^"^* 
^The  best  idea  of  tiie  pahns  can  be  p^^ 
from  Blume's  idunipAMi  (foHo,  Amstew 
1886-'46) :  Royle's  "lUustrations  of  the  WO- 
ny  of  the  Himalayaa,"  Ac.  (foL,  London,  IW? 
MartiuB's  Gmora  et  JSji9oek$Fttlmarm9^^ 
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foL,  Munkh,  1838-^45);  and  from  tiie  yftriost 
writings  of  Endlioher,  Jiuasieii,  Boxbnrgh, 
Schleiden,  Griffith,  and  others.  Bee  also  £ui- 
oa'8  '*  Sketches  of  the  Botanj-of  Sonth  Oaro- 
lina  and  Qeorgia*'  (2  toIs.  8yo.,  Charleston, 
1821-'4);  Ohapman's  *' Flora  ot  the  Sonthem 
United  States,'^  ^EG. 

PALM  OIL,  a  fatty  oil  of  the  oonsistence  of 
butter,  of  a  rich  orange  oolor,  sweetish  taste, 
and  odor  like  that  of  violets  or  orris  root.  It 
is  the  prodnct  of  the  fleshy  integnment  Or  dmpe 
of  the  stony  fruit  of  the  pam  known  as  the 
tf&Bif  Gvineensis  of  W.  Africa.  The  same  oU 
is  also  obtained  in  Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  the 
West  LidieSi  and  is  probably  yielded  by  other 
^>ecies  of  palm  beside  that  named.  To  obtain 
it,  the  negroes  remove  the  fibrous  drupe,  which 
having  bruised  they  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Upon  this  the  oil  rises  and  is  skimmed  from  the 
6inr£Mse.  It  retains  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
drupe,  which  is  removed  in  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  oil  in  the  English  factories, 
either  by  bleadiing  in  shallow  vats  on  the  sur- 
face  of  hot  water  or  by  various  chemical  meth- 
ods ci  treatment.  Palm  oil  is  imported  into 
England  from  Africa  to  the  amount  of  about 
35,000  tons  annually,  about  20,000  tons  com- 
ing  from  a  single  port  of  W.  AfHca.  Each 
drupe  affording  only  about  |i^  of  an  ounce  of 
oil,  and  each  tree  oidv  8  or  4  lbs.  of  it,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  must  be  expended  in 
securing  this  fHroduot,  and  the  forests  of  palm 
must  be  of  ^reat  extent  A  large  part  of  the 
importatioii  is  consumed  in  the  mctories  of 
Messrs.  Price  and  co.  (see  CakdijOi  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  and  great  quantities 
also  go  into  the  production  of  soap.  Palm  oil 
melts  in  a  very  thin  fluid  at  temperatures  vary- 
ing from  76""  to  96°  F.;  the  older  it  is  the 
graater  the  heat  required  to  melt  it.  By  age  and 
exposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  whitii£.  In 
ether  it  is  perfectly  soluble,  dightlv  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  readOy, 
but  separates  on  cooling.  It  consists  of  mar- 
garine, oleine,  and  a  solid  fat  resembling  stea- 
rine  and  called  palmitine,  which  constitutes 
about  t  of  its  weignt.  This^substance  is  fiirther 
reduced  to  palmitic  add  and  oxide  of  glycerine* 
Hie  change  takes  place  in  saponification ;  and 
as  these  ingredients  also  exist  uncombined  in 
palm  oil,  this  is  in  better  condition  than  any 
other  oil  for  l^e  process  of  soap  making.  In 
tiie  mann&cture  of  candles,  the  oil,  having  been 
melted  by  steam  pipes  introduced  into  the 
9a8k%  and  freed  from  impurities,  is  mixcld  with 
^  to  4  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
Sriakly  agitated  for  about  2  h^urs  in  copper 
toilers  heated  by  steam  to  about  850''.  The 
^yo^rine  and  sulphuric  acid  by  their  mutual 
'eaotion  are  thus  decomposed  and  escape  par- 
ially  in  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  the 
'emainder  by  subsequent  washing.  The  im- 
>iire  aeids  are  next  distilled  in  copper  stills 
leated  by  steam  ii^ected  at  a  temperature  of 
(00^.  The  dark  residue  hi  the  retorts  is  made 
>7  priMiiiiH)  to  yield  further  portions  of  oil  at  the 


dose  of  the  distillation,  and  the  black  solid  mass 
which  remains  is  used  for  fueL  The  distilled 
fiit,  when  cooled  to  50**  or  Si"",  is  broken  into 
cakes  18  inches  square  and  about  If  thick, 
which  are  distributed  upon  squares  of  coir  or 
oocoanut  matting,  and  these  being  piled  upon 
each  other  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
powerfrd  hydraulic  press  at  a  temperature  of 
75°.  The  fat  thus  obtained  may  be  run  at  once 
into  candles  for  the  European  markets ;  but  for 
tropical  climates  it  is  again  submitted  to  preih' 
rare  at  a  temperature  of  120''.  The  soapa 
made  with  palm  oil  retain  the  natural  agree* 
able  odor  of  the  oil. — ^In  Africa  palm  oil  is 
eaten  to  some  extent  by  the  natives  as  a  sort 
^  butter.  In  medicine  it  is  recognized  as  an 
emollient,  and  employed  sometimes  in  friction 
or  embrocation,  though  possessing  no  spedfic  ' 
virtue  over  other  oleaginous  substences. 

PALM  BUNDAY.    See  Holt  Week. 

PALMA,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Ma* 
jorca,  in  the  Mednerranean ;  lat.  BO"*  84'  N., 
long.  2*"  45'  E. ;  pop.  40,000.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Palmas,  and  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance,  as  it  is  bmlt  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  with  the  larffe  cathedral  tower- 
ing over  the  houses  and  fortifications.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  86  feet  thick,  with  IS 
bastions  and  8  gates.  In  some  places  the  pro- 
jecting eaves  of  the  houses  almost  make  a  roof 
over  t$e  street.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building.  There  are  numerous  churdi* 
es,  convents,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
imblic  library  of  40,000  vdumes.  Wool  and 
silk  are  manufactured. 

PALMA,  Jaoopo,  the  dder,  an  Italitti  paint* 
er,  bom  in  Serindta,  near  Bergamo,  about  the 
dose  of  the  15th  century,  di^  according  to 
Yasari,  at  the  age  of  48.  He  was  educa^ 
in  the  school  of  Yenioe.  His  pictures  are  to 
be  found  in  the  prindpal  private  and  public 
galleries  of  Europe,  and  are  highly  esteemed 
for  tasteM  composition  and  expre8Sion.-^A- 
oopo,  the  younger,  grand  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Yenice  about  1544,  died  in  1628. 
His  talents  having  attracted  the  notace  of 
the  dnke  of  Urbino,  he  was  sent  by  him  to 
Rome,  where,  during  a*residence  of  8  years,  he 
studied  the  antique  and  the  works  of  Michd 
Angdo,  Raphael,  and  Caravaggio.  Returning 
to  Yenice  at  the  age  of  24,  he  found  the  publS 
fiivor  and  employment  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Yeronese ;  but  he  was  able  to  rank 
next  to  them,  and  after  their  death  he  was 
without  a  rival  in  Yenice.  Examples  of  his 
best  style  are  the  '^  Plague  of  the  Serpents,"  in 
the  churdi  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  the  ^*  As- 
sumption of  the  Yirgin"  in  the  Ospitaletto.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  painted  so  rapidly 
and  carelessly  that  his  pictures  were  little  more 
than  sketches.  Lanzi  calls  him  the  last  painter 
of  the  good'  and  the  first  painter  of  the  bad 
epoch  of  the  Yenetian  school.  He  executed 
some  etchings  in  a  masterly  style. 

PALMAROLI,  PisTBO,  an  Italian  painter 
and  picture  restorer,  bora  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  18th  century,  died  in  Rome  in  1828.  He 
was  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  walls  to 
canvas,  and  to  his  skill  in  the  execution  of 
this  dlfficultprocess  is  due  the  m*eseryation  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra^s  famous  ^'Descent  from 
the  Gross,"  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de*  Monti, 
now  (Feh.  1861)  in  the  gallery  of  the  French 
academy.  This  was  accomplished  in  1811,  and 
UiQ  interest  which  it  excited  amoniff  lovers  of 
art  caused  similar  means  to  be  taJ^en  to  save 
other  works  threatened  with  decay.  As  a  re- 
storer he  brought  to  light  innumerable  beauties 
in  obscured  pamtings.  Prominent  among  these 
were  RaphaePs  Mwionna  di  San  SUto  in  the  sal- 
lery  at  Dresden,  and  the  fresco  of  the  *^  Sibyls,*' 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace  in  Rome,  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  free  from  the  restorations  in  oil  made 
by  the  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VU. 

PALMBLAD,  Yilhblm  Frbdbik,  a  Swedish 
author,  bom  at  li^ested,  Dec.  16,  1788,  died 
Sept  2,  1852.  In  1806  he  visited  the  uni- 
versity (^  Upsal,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  friends  of  belles-lettres, 
from  which  sprang  the  '^  Aurora  Union.*'  In 
1810  he  bought  the  academic  printing  office,  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  Forfar^  in  1812 
the  PoetUik  EdlendeVy  and  in  1818  the  Svensh 
LUeraturtid&ndey  all  of  which  periodicak  had 
much  influence  in  the  development  of  Swedish 
literature.  In  1830  he  was  made  vice-pr^ident 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  Swedish  lit- 
erary society,  and  in  1885  professor  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  biographical  lexicon  of  dis- 
tinguished Swedes.  He  wrote,  beside  other 
works,  Supplementa  in  Lexiea  Gfraea  (1822) ;  .a 
"Handbook  of  Geography*'  (1824);  I>a(fen$ 
Edndelier  0' Events  of  the  Day,**  1889);  and 
several  novels,  of  which  Amdla^  Familjm  Fal- 
ienwdrd(2  vols.,  Oerebro,  1844-*5),  ssii  Aurora 
Kdniffsmarhj  are  the  most  deserving  of  men- 
tion. One  of  his  most  important  works  was 
the  uncompleted  '^  Handbook  of  Physical  and 
PoKtical  Geography**  (5  vols.,  Upsal,  1826-*87). 

PALMEGIAnI,  Maboo,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Forli  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, died  subsequent  to  158T.  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Francesco  Melozzo,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
artists  of  his  country  at  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  had  two  styles,  the  first  ascetic  and 
formal,  the  second  bold  and  pleasing  with 
landscime  or  architectural  backgrounds.  He 
excelled  in  Madonnas.  One  of  his  best  pictures, 
representing  the  dead  Ohrist  between  Nicode- 
mus  and  Joseph,  is  in  the  Palazzo  Yioentini  at 
Yicenza.  Eugler  says  there  are  several  clever 
pictures  of  his  in  the  Berlin  museum. 

PALMELLA,  Dom  Pbdbo  db  Souza-Hol- 
0TKIV,  duke  of^  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom 
in  Turin  in  1786,  died  in  Lisbon,  Oct.  12, 1860. 
He  was  first  brought  to  notice  at  Bayonne  in 
1808,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  he  maintained  the  claims  of  Por- 
tu^  to  national  independence.  In  1814  he 
was  sent  by  King  John  YL  as  plenipotentiAry 


to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  afterward  weol 
to  Brazil,  where  he  held  the  port  of  oumg- 
ter  of  finance.  Beturniuff  to  Europe  in  1818 
on  a  diplomatio  mission,  he  was  praodeDt  of 
the  regency  of  Portugal  on  the  outbreak  of  ^e 
revolution  of  1820,  tried  to  reconcile  the  royii 
and  the  liberal  interests,  held  the  premi^nlup 
and  the  ministry  of  finance  in  the  oabiaet 
formed  on  the  overthrow  of  the  rerdotkxiaix 
constitution  in  1828,  and  presided  over  t  jinti 
charged  with  devising  a  new  one.  On  tiie  fint 
attempt  of  Dom  Ifiguel  to  usurp  power,  \» 
was  arrested,  April  80,  1824.  Released  hj 
£ing  John,  he  resumed  ad  interim  the  niiB- 
tries  of  finance  and  the  interior,  till  in  18K  k 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Qi^ani  On 
the  death  of  John  YL  in  1826,  he  adhered  to 
Dom  Pedro ;  and  when  in  1^  Dom  Mignd 
was  invested  with  the  regency  of  Portogtl,  h 
at  once  resigned  his  post  llie  regent's  imr- 
pation  of  royalty,  April  25, 1828,  caosed  lum 
to  en^e  in  active  proceedings  to  reitora 
Dona  Maria,  for  which  the  usurper  seotsDeed 
him  to  death  for  high  treason.  On  the  nste 
visit  of  Dona  Maria  to  Europe  in  1829.  be  vii 
appointed  president  of  the  regency  of  TerDdn, 
and  in  concert  with  Yillafior  upheld  the  jobd| 
queen^s  cause  with  great  energy  and  ddH 
When  Dom  Pedro  assumed  the  regency  in  ^ 
name  of  his  daughter  in  1882,  rahneOs  re- 
ceived the  premimhip  with  the  departmeoiof 
foreign  afiairs,  and  a  few  months  later  vflot 
again  to  England  as  ambassador.  Here  h 
succeeded  in  raising  money  and  enlisting  troo(i 
on  behalf  of  Dona  Maria,  returned  to  Oporto, 
where  Dom  Pedro  was  beneged,  aeoom^uied 
the  naval  expedition  under  Oapi  Na|Mr  to 
Algarve,  and  entered  Lisbon  with  TiOaikir, 
July  24,  1888.  After  the  death  of  DobF^ 
in  Sept  1884^  the  young  queen  Dona  Mans 
made  him  her  prime  minister^  which  poit  hi 
resigned  a  few  months  later  m  £ivor  of  fli^ 
danna,  retaining  the  ministry  of  foreign  afiiin 
The  insurrection  of  Sept  9, 188^  again  drove 
him  into  exile,  but  he  was  soon  permitted  to 
return.  He  played  a  subordinate  part  in  tb 
political  intngues  that  followed  and  ended  m 
the  triumph  of  Oosta-Cabral ;  after  theMoi 
that  minister,  he  asain  received  the  d^Mrtrseot 
of  finance,  under  uie  premiership  of  SaUiDlii) 
and  held  it  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

PALMEB,  Ebabtus  Dow,  an  American  sec- 
tor, bom  in  Pompey,  Onondaga  co.,  K.  T^ 
April  2, 1817;  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trwj 
of  a  eiupenter  and  Joiner,  and  followed  thii 
occupation  in  Utica  until  the  age  <^  29.  Sioft> 
ly  before  this  period,  incited  by  the  sight  of  t 
cameo  portrait,  and  by  a  constructive  tsleot 
which  akeady  exhibited  itself  in  ingauoa 
carvinffs  on  wood,  he  attempted  with  a  peM 
of  sheU  and  a  file  to  execute  a  similar  head  of 
his  wife.  Although  entirely  ignorant  of  tM 
process,  he  wrought  patienUy  at  tiiis  wore  » 
the  intervals  of  his  dsoly  toOs,  and  exhibitM» 
when  completed  to  a  genUeman  of  the  n|^ 
borhood,  of  oonslderaUe  taste  and  Imowiedtt 
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>f  art,  who  enoonraged  him4»  peraevere  in  this 
lew  oooupatioD.  lor  several  years  lie  oocn- 
;>ied  himself  ohieflj  with  cameo  cutting,  gaining 
^radnaUj  so  much  in  facility  of  execution  and 
reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Albany.  The  iiyurious  effect  of 
this  occupation  upon  his  eyesight,  as  well  as  a 
conviction  that  so  limited  a  n)here  of  labor  did 
lot  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  talent,  led 
iiim  at  about  the  age  of  85  to  attempt  sculpture, 
to  which  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively. His  first  work  in  marble,  an  ideal  bust 
>f  the  infant  Oeres,  modelled!  from  one  of  his 
own  children  and  idealized  with  a  strict  re^»rd 
to  nature  as  a  basis,  was  exhibited  at  the  Kew 
Tork  academy  of  design,  where  it  attracted 
ranch  attention.  It  was  followed  by  two  bass- 
reHe&  representing  the  morning  and  evening 
star,  in  which,  as  in  the  previous  work,  the 
carc^  finish  acquired  from  working  on  cameos 
was  a  marked  feature.  A  more  important 
vrork  than  either  of  these  was  a  statue  of  life 
size,  representing  an  Indian  girl  contemplating 
ft  crucinx  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  and  in* 
tended  by  the  sculptor  to  typify  the  birth  of 
Christianity  in  a  savage  mind.  He  has  also 
executed  in  marble  statues  of  the  **  Sleeping 
Peri,"  the  "Little  Peasant,"  and  the  "White 
Captive."  The  last,  his  most  elaborate  work 
is  a  nude  figure  of  a  girl,  bound  to  a  tree,  ana 
having  a  mmgled  expression  of  despair,  shame, 
and  terror.  All  of  these  are  conceived  on  ideal 
principles  peculiar  to  the  artist,  and  having 
little  relation  to  the  antique,  which  he  never 
studied,  and  are  distinguished  by  careful  work- 
manship. His  largest  work  in  which  the  tvJl 
figure  is  introduced  is  a  design  of  the  "  Landinff 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  embodying  15  statues,  and 
intended  for  the  capitol  at  Washington.  Among 
his  many  works  m  bass-relief  are  "Paith," 
"Immutability,"  "The  Spirit's  Flight,"  "Sap- 
pho," and '"  Remorse ;"  and  of  his  ideal  busts 
the  principal  are  "Resignation,"  "Spring." 
and  the  "Infant  Flora."  He  has  also  made 
portrait  busts  of  Erastus  Coming,  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  and 
many  others.  Smce  his  adoption  of  the  nro- 
fession  of  sculptor  he  has  produced  upward  of 
100  works  in  marble,  and  now  pursues  his  call- 
ing at  Albany.  He  is  the  only  American  sculp- 
tor of  note  who  has  never  studied  or  practised 
his  art  abroad.  His  conceptions  are  his  own, 
and  his  knowledge  of  his  art  and  technical 
skiU  have  been  acquired  wholly  in  New  York. 
PALMER,  JoHK,  an  English  dissenting  cler- 
gyman and  author,  bom  in  Southwark  in  1729, 
died  June  26, 1790.  He  was  the  son  of  an  un- 
dertaker, and  in  1759  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  London,  with  which  he 
remained  connected  until  1780,  when,  having 
previously  married  a  hidy  of  fortune,  he  re- 
tired from  the  roinistiy,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  for 
those  of  Socinns,  and  is  said  to  have  become  an 
avowed  opponent  of  all  tests  of  faith.     His 


principal  works  are :  "  Observations  in  defence 
of  the  Liberty  of  Man  as  a  Moral  Agent."  in  re- 
ply to  Dr.  Priestley *s  "  Illustrations  or  Philo- 
sophical Necessity"  (8vo.,  London,  1779) ;  an 
appendix  to  that  production,  and  a  "  Letter  to 
Ihiestley"  on  the  same  subject ;  a  "  Summary 
View  of  Christian  Baptism^"  &c. 

PALMER,  John,  the  first  projector  of  mail 
coaches,  born  in  Bath.  England,  about  1750, 
died  in  1818.  He  was  Drought  up  as  a  brewer, 
but  subsequently  became  the  manager  of  a  the- 
atre in  his  native  town.  While  travelling  in 
this  capacity  from  place  to  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  i>erformers  for  his  company, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  conveying  the  mails 
by  coaches  with  guards,  on  account  of  the 
greater  security  and  expedition  Uiereby  attain- 
able. After  some  opposition,  he  succeeded  in 
making  manifest  the  utility  of  his  plan,  and  was  . 
appointed  comptroller-general  of  the  post  office, 
a  position  which  he  lost  in  1792,  although  he 
was  subsequently  reimbursed  by  parliament 

PALMERSTON,  Heney  John  Templb,  8d 
viscount,  a  British  statesman,  bom  at  Broad- 
landA,  near  Romsey,  Hampshire,  Oct  20, 1784. 
He  is  descended  fh)m  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Temples  of  Stowe,  the  founder  of  which 
was  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  settled 
in  Ireland  in  1609.  The  celebrated  Sir  William 
Temple  was  his  grandson,  and  uncle  to  the 
first  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  created  a  peer 
of  Ireland,  March  12, 1722,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Temple  and  Viscount  Palmerston.  The 
present  viscount  commenced  his  education  at 
Harrow,  went  thence  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burdb,  where  he  studied  mental  philosophy  un- 
der l)ugald  Stewart,  and  was  finally  graduated 
M.A.  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1806. 
Deprived  bv  the  act  of  union  of  his  seat  as  a 
hereditary  legislator  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  succeeded  to  his  title  at 
the  age  of  18,  had  the  alternative  of  taking  his 
chance  of  election  as  an  Irish  representative 
peer  in  the  house  of  lords,  or  of  seeking 
admission  into  the  house  of  commons.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  in  1806,  when  little  more 
than  21  years  of  age,  contested  the  representa- 
tion of  Cambridge  university  with  Lord  Hennr 
Petty,  the  present  marc^uis  of  Lansdowne.  He 
was  unsuccessful  in  this  instance,  but  was  al- 
most immediately  returned  for  the  proprietary 
borough  of  Bletchingley,  and  in  1807  was  made 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admiraltv  in  the  tory  cabi- 
net of  the  duke  of  Portland.  Between  1807 
and  1811  he  sat  for  the  borough  of  Newport, 
isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  succeed- 
ed in  securinff  the  representation  of  Cambridge 
university,  which  fiom  the  outset  had  been  an 
object  of  ambition  with  him,  and  which  he  re- 
tamed  for  the  next  20  years.  His  first  impor- 
tant speech  in  parliament  was  delivered  in  op- 
position to  a  motion  for  the  production  of  pa- 
pers explanatory  of  the  British  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  on  which  occasion  he  ob- 
jected "  to  making;  public  the  working  of  diplo- 
macy, because  it  is  the  tendency  of  disclosures 
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in  that  department  to  shut  np  fdtare  sonrbes  of 
inibrmation^' — a  principle  in  dlplomaoj  on  which 
he  has  since  oonsistentlj  acted.    In  1809  ho 
succeeded  Lord  Oastlereagh  as  secretary  at  war 
in  the  Perceval  cabinet,  an  office  which  he  filled 
unintermptedly  in  5  different  administratioDs 
daring  a  period  of  19  years.    The  accession  of 
Oanning  to  the  forei^  secretaryship  in  1822 
inaugurated  a  more  hberal  policy  in  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  the  constitutional  gOY- 
emraents  of  the  continent,  and  in  that  policy 
Lord  Palmerston  readily  concurred,  attaching 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Oan- 
ning party  and  its  leader,  and  adopting  at  the 
same  time  the  views  of  the  latter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  emancipation,  pariiamentary 
reform,  and  other  domestic  questions.    He  was 
nevertheless  tsontinued  in  office  in  the  Welling- 
ton calnnet,  which  came  into  power  on  the 
death  of  Oanning,  but  retired  with  the  other 
members  of  his  party  when  Mr.  Hnskisson  was 
compelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  premier  to 
resign.    In  1828  he  found  himself  ror  the  first 
time  hi  21  years  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  March  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
again  in  1880  in  a  speech  on  th6  neutrality  ob- 
served by  the  administration  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Dom  Miguel  and  the  Portuguese  liberals, 
he  ably  advocated  the  propriety  of  a  more  ac- 
tive and  open  sympathy  with  fHendly  nations 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  constitutionia  liberty. 
He  now  definitively  severed  himself  from  the 
tories,  a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a  laree 
degree  of  ndicule  and  abuse  from  the  journals 
of  that  party,  and  upon  the  accession  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  Nov.  1880,  was  appointed 
by  Earl  Grey  foreign  secretary.    He  advocated 
Lord  John  Russell's  reform  bill,  and  thereby 
lost  his  seat  for  Cambridge  university,  but  was 
in  1881  returned  for  Bletchingley.    Prom  1882 
to  1884  he  represented  South  Hants,  and  since 
1885  he  has  been  regularly  returned  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  electors  of  Tiverton.    He  was 
grominent  in  efiTecting  the  recognition  of  the 
idependence  of  Beldum,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  quadruple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  upholding  the 
cause  of  constitutiona]  government  in  the  two 
latter  countries.    During  tbe  brief  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  fW)m  Dec.  1884  to 
April,  1885,  he  remained  out  of  office;  but 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  n^istiy 
he  was  restored  to  the  foreign  secretaryship, 
the  functions  of  which  he  discharged  until  Sept. 
1841.   His  reputation  as  a  foreign  minister  was 
greatiy  extended  during  this  second  term  of 
office,  and  over  all  parts  of  the  continent  his 
name  *^  became  synonymous  with  English  cUp- 
lomatic  activity.'^  His  most  noted  achievement 
was  the  quadruple  alliance  with  the  northern 
powers  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  During  the  second  red  administration 
he  remained  in  opposition,  attacking  the  ad* 
ministration  of  foreign  affairs  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
with  considerable  severity,  particularly  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  line  between  the  state 


of  Mabe  and  Hie  provhice  of  New  Bmswltk; 
which  he  stigmatized  as  the  ^^Ad^nntoD  » 
pitulatton."  In  1846  heretnmedtotkefottiiB 
office  in  ^e  Russell  cabinet,  and  hi  th«  vBm 
difficult  questions  of  public  pdioy  vbidi  ^ 
revolutionaiy  movements  of  1848-^^  evelvid 
eihibited  his  favorite  pdicy  of  kadnig  ^ 
moral  weight  of  Eng^d'JB  opinicn  to  fltnig^ 
nationalities,  but  at  the  same  time  reftang  Of 
practical  assistance.    Of  the  usoipatioo  of  ex- 
treme power  by  Louis  Kapoleoo  in  Dee.  1851, 
he  took  a  more  friendly  view  than  wts  atthit 
time  at  an  palatable  to  the  Enahshcooit  Thii 
disfkvor  was  heightoaed  by  ms  soliieqiMDt  i^ 
Ihsal  to  permit  his  despatches  to  mimiUntf 
foreign  courts  to  be  submitted  totheieriMa 
or  inspection  of  Prince  Albert  which  led  ts 
his  dismissal  from  office  by  Lord  JdmRttid, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  court'  PnbBe  opidia 
ran  hiffh  in  his  frivcMr  on  account  of  wfastvii 
deemed  this  manly  and  Engfish-hke  asscrtia 
of  independence,  and  he  succeeded  in  &  fev 
months  in  ov^ihrowing  the  ministry  bywUd 
he  had  been  discardeicU    For  a  tkis  it  vm 
thought  that  with  his  customary  fdiabilkjk 
would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  tery  ^iitf,liil 
a  year  later  he  entered  the  coahticm  mwlErjd 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  home  secretary,  wkich  por- 
tion he  held  until  Feb.  1855,  when  he  wmaM 
upon  to  form  the  ministry  by  which  t^Rss- 
sian  war  was  brought  to  a  elose.   In  19S/!U 
despatched  an  army  to  suppress  the  mstfaij  it 
Lidia,  and  at  the  same  time  set  en  foot  Jew- 
ries ik  miytary  operations  in  (^lina  wbioh  M 
to  the  important  treaty  ratified  in  186Q.  ffii 
government  was  overthrown  in  Feb.  165a»  te 
introducing  the  ^  conspiracy  to  murder  bfl' 
shortly  after  the  attempt  of  Onini  on  Uie  ift 
of  the  emperor.   In  June  of  the  mcotoSogjar 
he  again  formed  a  ministry  which  is  ral  in 
power,  and  in  which  he  occupies  the  poo&tf 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    AlAoi^  !»• 
viously  committed  in  favor  of  maiutainmg  ^  ^ 
integrity  ofthe  Austrian  empire  as  a  neeesntjii  * 
the  European  system,  he  advocated  non-hifta^ 
vention  in  the  Italian  stmg^  of  18SI,  onte 
.ground  that  in  its  relations  with  the  Lombnd^ 
Yenetian  provinces  the  imperial  ^ovoaBOi 
had  exceeded  its  legitimate  authority.  Qi 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasfyin  &tStfm 
Naples  in  1860  in  like  manner  received  hciy^ 
patby,  but  no  direct  assbtanee  from  the  Bm 
government. — ^The  long  career  of  Lord  Plrfnw» 
ston,  extending  thrcte^h  a  period  of  66  pt^K 
during  more  than  45  of  whiicn  he  has  held  cffifi^ 
is  due  not  less  to  his  industry  and  taleat^ 
statefflnandiip,  than  to  his  shrewdness  aad  n 
as  a  parliamentary  leader,  to  his  •ppwi**'* 
of  the  English  character,  and  to  his  meritt  «•• 
public  sp^er.    His  oratory  possesses  the  i«« 
quality  of  adi^tability  which  renders  hi»  •* 
effective  on  the  hustings  as  on  tiie  floor  ofw 
house  of  commons,  and  is  impregnated  wiwB 
Hffht  and  good-humored  sarcasm,  •^^"^ J^ 
ea  without  effect   upon  unwary  oppooeatt 
For  clear  and  foroible  statement^  without  Bei* 
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lese  yerbiage,  his  Bpeeehes  are  unsnrpaased  br 
thoee  of  oontemporarj  statesmen ;  ana  althonga 
be  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  he  is  never  in  any 
sense  heavy.  His  appearance,  notwithstandii^ 
his  advam^  age,  is  comparatively  yoathfdl, 
and  his  personal  habits  are  those  of  great  phya- 
ical  activity  and  much  outdoor  exercise.  He 
is  tall  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  walking  usoally 
with  vigorous  strides,  and*  carrying  his  years 
in  every  respect  most  gallantly.  Bis  tice  is 
round,  and  his  now  scanty  hair  is  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  gray.  He  devotes  a  considerable 
oare  to  the  embellishment  of  his  person,  and  his 
clothes  are  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion  of  some 
20  years  since,  fitting  tight  to  his  person.  Un- 
like Oanning,  Disraeli,  Bussell,  Gladstone,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  won  his  way 
to  power  without  the  aid  of  literary  prestige. 
His  views  asad  opinions  are  to  be  found  m  detail 
only  in  parliamentary  reports  and  blue  books^ 
aad  in  his  occasional  addresses  to  the  electors 
of  Tiverton ;  but  multitudes  of  dissertations  on 
his  foreign  policy  have  been  published  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  publications  and  speeches 
of  David  Urquhurt  accusing  him  of  being  se- 
cretly and  treacherously  in  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of 
Enj^d  in  the  eastern  question,  and  Ck>unt 
Fioquelmont^s  Lard  FahnmUm^  VAngleterre  et 
Is  continent  (1862).  More  elaborate  works  on 
the  same  subject  are :  *^  Opinions  and  Policy  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston  as  Minis- 
ter, Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  G.  U.  Francis''  (8vo.,  1852X  made  up  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  his  speeches;  and  ** Thirty 
Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  a  History  of  the  Sec- 
retaryships of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Palmerston''  (8vo.,  1855).  Lord  Pahnerston 
married,  Dec.  16,  1839,  the  dowager  countess 
Cowper,  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne ;  but  the  union  being  without  issue,  Ms 
title  will  expire  with  him. 

PALMETTO.    See  Palm. 

PALMYRA,  an  ancient  city  situated  in  a 
fruitful  and  well  watered  oasis  in  the  Syrian 
desert,  in  lat.  W  18'  K,  long.  88''  18'  K,  about 
120  m.  N.  E.  from  Damascus.  It  was  founded, 
or  according  to  Josephus  enlarged  by  Solo- 
mon, and  its  Hebrew  name  of  Tadmor  signi- 
fies, like  its  Greek  and  Latin  one,  the  ^^  city 
of  palm  trees."  Situated  nearly  half-way  b^ 
tween  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  it  must 
early  have  been  a  commercial  station  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  Yet 
after  the  statement  that  Solomon  **  built  Tad- 
mor in  the  wilderness,"  it  is  not  mentioned 
BgfijJk  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  spoken  of  by  Xeno- 
phon  nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  In  Roman  history  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  it  is  by  Appian,  who  states  that 
Mark  Antony  marched  to  surprise  and  plunder 
it,  but  was  disappointed  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  ^oods  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Pliny  refers  to  it  as  a  city  of  merchants^  an 


emporium  of  the  traffic  between  the  Parthiana 
and  the  Romans,  and  as  having  managed  to 
preserve  its  independence  although  lying  mid^ 
way  between  these  dangerous  and  often  quar- 
relsome neighbors.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received 
many  marks  of  favor  from  that  emperor.  It 
however  did  not  attain  to  its  highest  dignity  un- 
til the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Odenathus,  a  native 
of  Palmyra,  avenged  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
the  emperor  Valerian  by  driving  back  Sapor  and 
the  Persian  army  over  the  Euphrates.  For  this 
act  he  was  honored  by  Gallienus  with  the  title 
ipf  Augustus,  and  recognized  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire.  Odenathus,  after  a  ^ort  but 
vigorous  reign  of  8  years,  was  assassinated  by 
his  nephew  Mfidonius.  But  his  i^ife,  Zenobia^ 
immecQately  took  charge  of  the  government^ 
put  to  death  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  ex- 
tended her  sway  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
«nd  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  the  East  Dur- 
ing her  reign  of  5  years  Palmyra  reached  ita 
highest  prosperity.  As  she  refused  to  acknowl- 
e^e  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  encroached 
upon  Bithynia.  Aur^ian  marched  against  her, 
defeated  her  forces  in  two  pitched  battles  at 
Antioch  and  at  Emesa,  and  finally  beleaguered 
Palmyra  itself  (A.  D.  278).  After  an  unavail- 
ing defence,  Zenobia  fied  to  the  Euphrates,  but 
was  oi^tured  by  the  Roman  light  horse.  The 
emperor  treated  the  conquered  city  with  much 
consideration,  although  putting  to  death  some 
of  the  advisers  of  the  queen,  one  of  whom  was 
Lon^us.  He  had  just  crossed  the  Hellespont 
on  ms  return  home,  when  news  reached  hiin 
of  an  insurrection,  in  which  his  garrison  of  600 
archers  had  been  shmghtered.  Turning  bactL 
he  rapidly  hastened  to  Palmyra,  and  massacred 
indiscriminately  the  inhabitants.  Ft^m  the  ef- 
fects of  this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered; 
it  gradually  sank  into  an  obscure  village,  al- 
though it  was  garrisoned  by  Diodetiim,  and 
fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Moslems  under  Abubekr,  and  again  in  1400  by 
Tamerlane.  After  this  it  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  history,  and  for  a  ]ong  time  even  its 
site  was  unkno  w  n .  Finally  t  be  ac  c  o  un  t  ^  gi  v  en 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  maguificeEce  of  ita  ruLna 
aroused  so  much  curiosity,  that  an  ejpodition 
under  the  aunpice^  of  the  Levant  com  pan  y 
started  from  AJoppo  In  1 073  to  c^^plore,  but  were 
obliged  to  return  without  etft?cting  th^ir  object 
The  enterprise  wu»  again  nndertaken  in  1G01, 
and  this  time  was  successful,  and  an  account  of 
the  expedition  woi^  published  in  t)ie  ^'  Trunaaa- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society,'^  In  1751  it  was  vis- 
ited by  Wood  and  Dawkins^  who  published  a 
description  of  their  dif^overiesj  illustrated  with 
magnificent  enirraviogs. — The  appearance  of 
Palmyra  across  the  desert  is  y^vy  fttriking^  ^® 
oountleas  columns  of  white  marble,  cxtcndiiig 
between  one  and  two  mdcs,  alrongly  coutTaat' 
ing  with  the  dead  level  of  the  sand.  The  prin* 
cipal  ruin  is  tht;  tempi o  of  the  sun,  which  la 
remarka^  for  ita  graudeur.  This  stands  in 
the  oentfl  of  a  court  about  TOO  fe^t  »(iuar% 
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and  Bnrronnded  by  a  wall  70  feet  high.  On 
the  W.  side  of  this  wall  was  the  entrance,  con- 
sisting of  8  gateways,  of  which  the  central  door 
was  82  feet  high  ana  16  wide.  Upon  its  sides 
and  lintels  were  monoliths,  with  garlands  of 
firnits  and  flowers  scnlptnred  upon  them,  and 
which,  though  shattered,  still  remain.  Around 
the  inside  of  the  wall  were  two  rows  of  colon- 
nades, of  the  columns  constituting  which  100 
still  exist.  Around  the  shrine  was  a  row 
of  fluted  Oorinthian  columns,  although  the 
other  columns  surrounding  the  temple  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  About  800  yards  from  the  N. 
W.  angle  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  the  great% 
colonnade  begins.  There  were  at  flrst  4  rows 
of  columns,  and  when  Ml  they  must  have  num- 
bered 1,600,  of  which  150  are  still  standing, 
while  numerous  others  are  lying  prostrate. 
Their  height,  including  base  and  capital,  is  57 
feet  The  tombs  of  Palmyra  are  very  peculiar, 
and  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  itfl^ 
monuments.  They  are  buildings  like  towers, 
2,  8,  or  4  stori^  high,  each  story  constituting 
a  chamber,  wliich  is  divided  so  as  to  form 
separate  compartments  for  the  dead.  In  these 
firagments  of  mummy  linen  have  been  discov- 
ered much  the  same  as  are  found  in  Egypt. 
Tombs  like  these  are  only  found  in  the  Hauran, 
and  they  would  seem  to  be  of  a  date  preceding 
the  Roman  conquest,  most  of  them  containing 
inscriptions  in  the  Palmyrene  character  ana 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Syriac.  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  ruins,  however,  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  city  was  chiefly  embel- 
lished from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  the  con- 
quest of  Aurelian.  The  columns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  are 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  prevailing  order.  Palmyra  is  now  inhab- 
ited by  a  small  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose 
tents  are  pitched  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Among  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
ruins,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Oassas,  Bankes,  and 
Lord  Lindsay  may  be  named.  For  the  history 
and  antiquities,  consult  Wood,  "Ruins  of  Pal- 
myra" (London,  1798) ;  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  chap.  xi. 
-  PALO  ALTO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  the  Des  Moines  river  and  its  tributaries; 
area,  about  ^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 181.  The 
productions  in  1859  were  2,507  bushels  of  In- 
dian com  and  2,965  of  potatoes. 

PALO  ALTO  ("taU  timber"),  the  Spanish 
designation  of  a  wood  in  S.  Texas,  about  8  m. 
K.  £.  from  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
fJEunous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it  on  May  8, 
1846,  between  about  6,000  Mexicans  under 
Gen.  Arista,  and  2,800  soldiers  of  the  IT.  S. 
army  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  While 
Gen.  Taylor  was  at  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Mat- 
amoras, he  received  intelligence  that  the  Mex- 
ican general  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above 
with  a  large  force,  and  threatened  Point  Isabel, 
where  the  U.  S.  army  had  a  depot  of  provl- 
rions.  He  therefore  marched  on  My  1  to  the 
relief  of  this  place,  which  he  reaofled  before 
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Arista;  and  havhig  put  it  in  a  fit  conditioB  for 
defence,  he  started  upon  his  return  on  tibe  7th. 
On  the  8th  about  noon  he  discovered  the  eumf 
in  front  of  him,  and  in  a  position  to  intermt 
his  return  to  Fort  Brown.  After  a  short  ludt 
for  refreshment  he  formed  his  Hue  in  tvo 
wings.  Col.  Twiggs  commanded  Uie  rigjit, 
which  comprised  me  5tJi  and  8d  regiments  of 
infantry,  RinggoldVlight.artillery,  S  l^pomd- 
ers,  and  2  squadrons  of  dragoons,  lie  kft 
was  under  the  command  of  Lkut  Ck>L  BcJknsi^ 
and  consisted  of  2  batteries  of  liffht  srtilkiy 
and  the  8th  infantry.  At  2  P.  JLthearaif 
advanced,  and  the  Mexicans  opened  npon Hi 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  <£arged  the  left 
with  lances ;  but  they  were  steadily  foroedhid, 
the  prairie  grass  was  set  on  fire,  and  uaSe 
cover  of  the  smoke  the  Americans  sdnnoei 
After  an  action  of  5  hours,  the  Mexicans  tbok- 
doned  their  i)Ositaon,  and  the  Americans  eo- 
camped  for  the  night  upon  the  fidd.  Tb» 
American  loss  was  only  4  men  IdDed,  and  S 
officers  and  87  men  wounded;  the  Mexicans  bid 
about  100  killed.  

PALOMINO  Y  VELABCX),  Aoislo  Asrono, 
a  Spanish  painter  and  author,  bom  in  Bqa* 
lance  in  1658,  died  in  Madrid^  Aug.  13, 1^ 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  dis 
university  of  Cordova,  but  devoted  hinwdf  to 
painting,  receiving  his  first  instructions  in  tin 
art  from  Yaldes  Lesl  and  Juan  de  Alfiffo.  h 
1678  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  was  vpgmtd 
painter  to  the  king,  and  soon  ranked  as  one  cf 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  Spain.  Among  Us 
chief  productions  are  the  frescoes  in  the  ehnr^ 
of  San  Juan  del  Mercado  in  Valencia,  and  m 
Salamanca  and  Granada,  illustrating  scrqitQnl 
allegory  or  church  history  and  leg^tds,  sad  a 
fine  series  of  altarpieces  in  the  cadtedial  of 
Oordova.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  ia  Ittt 
he  took  orders.  He  published  a  work  oa  Spaa- 
bh  art  under  the  title  of  M  mmofvm» 
(Madrid,  iri5-'S4). 

PALSY.    See  Pabaltsis. 

PALUDAN-MCLLER,  FBKDnni,  a  Daniik 
poet,  bom  in  Ejerteminde  in  the  island  of  ftr 
nen,  Feb.  7,  1809.  He  early  attracted  attoh 
tion  by  the  publication  of  some  romances  sad 
poems.  His  reputation,  however,  was  fonnW 
upon  the  poem  entitled  "The  Dancer"  (18W» 
written  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Byron,  wh» 
became  at  once  exceedingly  popolar.  ffi» 
greatest  work,  Adam  Homo  (OopenhafJ 
1841-'9),  a  didactic  humorous  poem,  is  regud- 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  produetMOS 
of  modem  Danish  literature.  As  an  wtborM 
has  been  exceedingly  prolific.  Under  the  bbi 
of  "Earlier  VoemA'^  {UngdomtafbeiUf)  be  re- 
published in  1847,  in  one  volume,  Areeaf  Mi 
first  productions,  "Cupid  at  Conrt,"  "i" 
Danoer,"  and  "Oupid  and  P8yc^«-"--^^{J 
Pbteb,  a  Danish  historian,  elder  brother  of  tta 
precediing,  bora  in  Kjertemmde,  Jan.  S6,  Iw 
In  1848  he  became  head  of  the  cathedr^^ 
at  Odense,  and  the  same  year  member  «  wj 
Copenhagen  academy  of  sciences.    He  v» 
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written  iev^^  historical  works  and  disquisi- 
tions, mostly  relating  to  the  northern  nations. 

PAMLIOO  BIVEK,  an  estnarj  reoeiying  the 
waters  of  Tar  river  and  Tranter's  oreelc,  and 
opening  into  Pamlico  sound,  N.  0.  It  is  from 
1  to  8  m.  broad  and  40  m.  long,  and  nayigahle 
for  all  vessels  which  can  enter  the  sound. 

PAMLICO  SOUND,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  separated  fh)m 
the  Atlantic  by  long  and  narrow  sandy  isl- 
ands, whose  outermost  point  is  Cape  Hatteras; 
breadth  from  10  to  80  m.,  length  about  80  m. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  Ocracoke  inlet  on 
the  8.  W.  It  communicates  with  Albemarle 
and  Currituck  sounds  on  the  N.^and receives 
Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  on  the  W. 

PAMPAS,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  the 
Tast  plains  of  South  Amenoa^particularly  those 
stretching  from  Terra  del  luego  N.  through 
Patagonia  and  part  of  La  Plata,  over  27**  of 
latitude,  with  an  area  of  about  1,620,000  sq.  m. 
They  are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  and 
the  soU  is  in  general  poor,  but  in  low  places 
well  covered  with  grass.  There  are  patches 
here  and  there  of  algarobias  and  acacias.  They 
are  inhabited  by  ostriches  and  herds  of  gua- 
nacos;  and  the  Spaniards  introduced  homed 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  running  wild,  have 
increased  in  immense  nxmibers.  Herds  have 
been  seen  containing  upward  of  15,000. 

PAMPELUNA  (8p.  Pamplona;  anc.  Pom- 
peiopolU),  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Navarre^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Ai^ja,  197  m.  N;  N.  E.  from  Madrid; 
pop.  in  1848,  15,715.  It  is  enclosed  upon  8 
sides  by  the  Pyr^n^;  has  several  churches, 
one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Ignatius  Loyola, 
who  was  wounded  here  during  a  siege  by  the 
French  in  1521,  and  conceived  on  his  rick  bed 
the  idea  of  founding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Water  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  nearly  12  m. 
long,  carried  uirough  tunnels  for  about  8  m., 
and  at  one  place  over  97  arches,  85  feet  in  span 
and  66  feet  nigh. — ^Pampeluna  was  founded  by 
Pompey  Uie  Great,  and  captured  by  the  Ooths 
in  466,  and  by  the  Franks  in  542.  Charlemagne 
destroyed  the  fortifications  in  778,  and  they 
were  not  rebuilt  till  the  11th  century.  Early 
in  the  15th  century  Charles  m.  of  Navarre 
made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  defences.  The  French  took  the  place  by 
stratagem  in  1808,  and  held  it  till  it  was  cap* 
tured  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  after  the  bi^ 
tleof  yittoriainl818. 

PAMPHILUS,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  in  Am- 
phipolts,  flourished  between  890  and  850  B.  C. 
l^ot  above  4  or  5  of  his  pictures  are  specified 
by  ancient  authors,  notwithstanding  Quintilian 
states  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
among  the  Greeks  for  composition.  He  was 
the  master  of  Apelles,  Melanthius,  and  other 
celebrated  painters. 

PAMPHILUS,  an  early  Christian  writer,  bom 
probably  in  Berytna,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Cflssarea,  Feb.  16,  809.  Descended  from  an 
Influential  and  wealthy  family,  he  studied  in  hia 
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native  city,  and  under  Pierius  at  Alexandria. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  presbyter  of  Csssa- 
rea  in  Palestine,  at  which  place  he  passed 
most  of  his  life.  About  the  close  of  807,  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Dio- 
cletian, he  was  imnrisoned  by  the  governor  of 
Palestine,  because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  remained  in  confinement  until  Feb. 
809,  when  he  was  put  to  death.  Pamphilus 
was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who 
attended  upon  him  during  his  imprisonment, 
uid  assumed  the  surname  of  Pamphili.  With 
Eusebius  also  he  probably  wrote  5  books  of 
''The  Apoloffv  for  Origen."  At  CsBsarea  he 
formed  a  public  libranr.  consisting  chiefiy  of 
ecclesiastical  works,  which  became  very  cele- 
brated in  the  Christian  world.  He  also  founded 
a  theological  school,  designed  chiefly  to  instruct 
the  students  in  the  exposition  of  Uie  Scriptures. 
In  conjunction  with  Eusebius  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  Septua^t,  which  became  the 
one  conmionly  used  in  uie  eastern  church. 
Another  work,  entitled  Expontio  Capitum  Ac- 
tuumApoitolieorum,  has  been  ascribed  to  Pam- 
phUus,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  writ* 
ten  by  him  or  by  Euthalius.  The  life  of  Pam- 
philus was  written  b^  Eusebius  in  8  books,  but 
these  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragment,  which  are  also  doubtml;  but  events 
in  his  history  have  been  collected  from  the 
other  works  of  Eusebius,  from  Jerome,  Photiufl^ 
and  others. 

PAMPHYLIA  (Gr.  iray,  all,  and  <^Xov,  tribe 
—composed  of  many  tribes  or  races),  a  district 
of  ancient  Asia  ^Qnor,  comprised  in  the  modem 
Turkish  provinces  of  Anatolia  and  Adana.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  first  called  Mopsopia  from 
Mopsus,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of 
Greeks  who  after  the  Trojan  war  were  dis- 
persed and  settled  at  Afferent  places  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  The  later  name  was  applied  in 
reference  to  the  mixed  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom,  in  addition  to  the  Greeks 
were  many  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  interior. 
Pamphylia  was  upon  the  southem  coast,  and 
was  bounded  £.  bv  Cilicia,  N.  by  Pisidia,  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  Mt  Taurus,  and  W. 
by  Lycia.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  about  90  m, 
in  length,  and  formed  an  arch  around  a  gulf  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  from  it  the  Pamphy* 
lian  gulf  (now  gulf  of  Adalia).  The  eastern 
extremity  is  flat  and  sandy,  the  westem  hilly 
with  the  ramifications  of  Mt.  Taurus  that  run 
quite  down  to  the  coast  The  westem  part  of 
tnis  district  is  at  present  a  mass  of  incrusted 
vegetable  matter,  beneath  which  its  various 
rivers,  ^e  ancient  Catarrhactes,  Oestrus,  Eury- 
medon,  and  Melaa,  find  their  way  to  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  these  subterranean  streams  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  some  places  at  the 
distance  of  i  m.  fh>m  the  shore. — ^Pamphylia 
was  a  province  of  ancient  Persia,  and  in  the 
war  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks  furnished  80 
ships.  When  the  Persian  empire  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  Pamphylia  became  subject  to 
Macedon  and  then  to  Syria.    It  subsequently 
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became  apart  of  the  kin^om  of  Pergamn& 
and  finally  a  Boman  province.  The  pnncipal 
towns  of  PamphyHa  were  Olbia,  Corycns,  Aa^ 
pendus,  Perge,  Syllium,  Side,  Oibyra,  and 
rtolemais ;  they  were  the  chief  depots  at  which 
the  spoils  of  the  coast  pirates  were  sold.  The 
language  spoken  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
natiTe  barbarous  dialects.  ^ 

PAN,  in  Grecian  naythology,  the  god  of 
Hocks  and  shepherds.  He  was  the  wm  of  Mer^ 
cury  by  Oallisto,  Dryops,  (Eneis,  or  I'enelopey 
or  aecording  to  some  authorities  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
ne  is  represented  with  horns,  a  pug  nose,  and 
a  goat's  beard,  feet,  and  tail,  and  was  penecUy 
developed  from  his  birth.  When  his  moilier 
first  saw  him  she  ran  away  iu  fright,  but  Her-* 
cury  carried  him  to  Olympus.  Be  was  called 
Pan  (Gr.  navy  all)  from  his  being  a  favorite  with 
all  l^be  gods.  He  was  especially  the  companion 
of  Baccnus,  with  whom  ne  went  to  India.  He 
delighted  in  noise  and  riot,  imd  so  frightful  was 
his  voice  that,  designing  to  help  ]^iidippide6 
against  the  Persians,  he  scared  away  the  bar^ 
barians  by  a  scream,  whence  originated  the  ex* 
presflion  *' panic  fear."  He  also  terrified  the 
Titans  in  their  war  with  the  gods.  He  dwelt 
in  grottos,  and  wandered  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  leading  the  dances  of  tiie  nymphs, 
playing  upon  the  sjrrinx  or  shenherd's  flute,  of 
which  ne  was  the  mventor,  ana  sometimes  en- 
gaging in  the  chase.  He  was  the  patron  of 
hunters,  but  was  dreaded  by  trayellers.  He 
was  the  god  not  only  of  pastoral  life  but  also 
of  bee-keepers  and  fishermen,  and  according  to 
Servius  was  considered  as  the  god  of  nanire 
generally,  or  a  personification  of  tibie  nniverse. 
The  poet  Pindar  won  his  regard  by  his  lyric 
0(Higs.  He  loved  the  nymph  Echo,  by  whom 
or  by  Pitho  he  became  the  father  ot  lynx,  Uie 
iiymph  Pitys,  who  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  fir  tree,  and  Syrinx,  after  whom  he  named 
his  flute.  His  worship,  native  in  Arcadia,  ex- 
tended thence  over  other  parts  of  Greece,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  introduced 
into  Athens.  In  Rome  he  was  honored  under 
the  names  of  Inuus  and  Faunus.  The  fir  tree 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  consisting  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk, 
and  honey.    His  attendants  were  the  satyrs. 

TAJSfMKtJSj  a  Greek  pdnter,  who  flourished 
in  Athens  about  448  B.  0.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
making  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 
A  series  of  pictures  by  him  at  that  pkce,  illus- 
trating mythological  legends,  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  by  which,  according  to  Bdttinger,  we 
are  to  understand  the  paintmgs  on  the  sides  of 
the  elevated  base  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  de- 
•oribed  by  Pausanias.  His  principd  work  was 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Podcile  at  Athens, 
in  which  separate  periods  of  the  battle  were 
v^esented,  such  as  the  first  onset,  the  rout 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  final  contest  at  the 
ships,  with  portraits  of  l^Ultiades,  Oallimachus^ 
Datls,  Artaphemes^  the  mythical  heroes  The^ 


eeoB  and  Uarathon,  the  goddess  lGBerf»,aai 
Hercules.  This  was  one^  tiie  esrHeet  pictnrv 
in  which  events  were  intelligenUj  depicted,  md 
the  costumes  and  accessories  were  rtt^reaeotcd 
with  some  regard  to  truth  and  yropns^,  B« 
occasional^  engaged  in  the  contest  for  prixi 
in  painting  at  the  Isthmian  ai^  Pythian  matk 

PAKAMA,  a  city  of  New  Gnaada,  flBd  die 
capital  of  the  state  of  Panama,  situated  on  tU 
S.  coast,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  kt.8* 
66'  K,  long.  79°  81'  2"  W. ;  «».  about  lOM 
The  harb(»r  is  well  protected,  W  so  shaUov 
that  vessels  of  more  than  80  tons  cannot  con 
within  2  m.  of  the  shore.  The  usoal  ani^< 
a^e  for  large  vessels  is  3  m.  distant,  near^ 
island  of  Perico.  The  city  has  a  fine  ca^ 
drd,  several  convents,  and  a  college,  aB  of 
which  are  now  in  a  decayed  conditioB,  isd 
carries  on  some  trade  with  Europe  in  pedi, 
shells,  gold  dust,  &o.  &  owes  its  im^(xtaiMi 
chiefly  to  the  Panama  ridlroad,  of  wludi  it  ii 
the  Pacific  terminus.  Tlie  old  city  of  PangB^ 
where  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  oolonial  goreiB* 
ment  was  established  in  1518,  was  sitoated 6b. 
K.  E.  of  the  present  city.  It  was  des^jedbjtbi 
buccaneers  m  1670,  and  is  now  a  he^  of  rm 

PANAMA,  Isthmus  of,  the  narrowest  pit 
of  the  American  continent,  connecting  l^orti 
with  South  America.  Formerly  the  name  em- 
braced the  whole  region  between  Tehnaotepei 
and  Barien ;  now  it  is  confined  to  the  itinof 
land  lying  between  the  E.  frontier  of  GoeU^ 
and  we  district  of  Darien  or  Atrato,  and  eo* 
bracing  the  different  interooeanic  loutei  idiiob 
lie  between  Ohiriqui  and  Golfo  Bnloe,  Cbgra 
and  the  bav  of  Panama,  and  the  bar  of  (Sle- 
doniaandthegulf  ofSan^Oguel.  TMseMii 
are  also  those  of  the  state  of  Panama,  ooa  of  tlw 
8  states  composing  the  repubHo  of  New  Gttr 
nada.  It  is  embraced  between  l^f  ^tal 
fi^  60'  N.,  and  long.  TT  and  88*  V.  iline 
drawn  from  the  head  waters  of  the  iwerDo* 
races  or  Borces,  falling  into  the  AtlaDtiO)to 
Punta  Burica  on  the  Pacific,  separates  tLestito 
from  Costa  Rica  on  the  W.,  while  on  the  S.  £ 
it  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Oanca.  In  ^ 
widest  part  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea  > 
about  114  m. :  in  the  narrowest,  foUowingtbe 
Hne  of  the  railway  from  Kavy  bay  to  Panama, 
47i  m.  The  area  of  the  state  is  S9,756  aq.  nui 
pop.  in  1861,  138,875;  in  1861,  eatimat«dat 
175,000,  exclusive  of  8,000  independent  Indiaii 
occupymg  the  district  bordering  on  tb«fit*te 
of  Cfauca.  It  is  divided  into  6  departme^ 
viz, :  Panama,  Ohiriqui,  Fabrega,  Bemra,  So- 
to, and  Colon.— The  isthmus  Is  traversed  bja 
range  of  mountains,  whfch  joins  the  ch^» 
Baudo  near  the  gulf  of  San  HigoeL  vm 
highest  peak  is  that  of  Picacho,  7^200  Mm 
in  the  department  of  Ohiriqui  The  nnk»  « 
these  two  ranges  and  the  proloagafio&of^ 
second  form  the  barrier  between  tiie  Pacific  m 
the  vall^  of  the  Atrato,  with  an  eteTadoa  of 
from  700  to  1,200  feet.  Not  fewer  than J» 
streams  flow  mto  the  Atlantic  from  ^edin^ 
ridges  of  the  isthmus,  and  826  into  tiie  P«c»fi 
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The  largert  is  the  rirer  Tolfa,  Mintr  into  tte 
golf  of  Saa  Migael ;  it  is  162  nt  loaif,  and  is 
naTigable  for  102  m.  Among  other  tnbatariea 
il  receives  the  Oanay  near  the  scarce  of  which 
are  the  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Oana.  The 
xiyer  Ohagres  is  navigaUe  for  60  m.  The 
doasts  of  Panama  are  fringed  with  beantifol  ial- 
andSfthe  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of 
Las  Perlas  in  the  Pacific,  so  named  from  their 
pearl  fishefies,  and  Ooiba  or  Quibo,  area  180 
sq.  m.,  also  in  the  Pacifia  The  best  ports  of 
the  isthmus  are,  on  the  Atlantio,  Bahia  del  Al- 
mirante  or  Ohiriqui  lagoon,  San  Bias,  Oaledo* 
nia,  Ck^n,  and  Portobello ;  on  the  Pacific,  the 
bay  of  San  Migael,  Golfito  in  6K>lfo  Dulce,  and, 
in  the  arohipeltto  of  Montyo,  the  port  of  Damas 
ia  the  island  of  Ooiba. — ^In  the  K  districtsof  the 
state  are  varions  routes,  more  or  less  explored^ 
which  are  supposed  to  oflTer  facilities  for  an  in* 
teroceanio  canal.  Oollen,  Gisbome,  Strain, 
Prevost,  andOodazzi  hare  examined  at  yarioos 
times  the  Ihie  between  Caledonia  baj  and  the 
ga\f  oi  San  Miguel,  bat  have  fiuled  to  obtain  a 
sads&otorj  re^t.  Various  explorations  of  the 
country  between  the  valley  of  the  Atrato  and 
the  Pacific  have  also  been  made,  with  the  same 
object  The  best  known  are  those  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Trantwine,  Porter,  and  Lane,  and 
by  Mr.  Kennish,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
M.  Kelley  of  New  York.  A  later  exploration 
has  been  made  by  Lieuts.  Graven  and  Michler, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.-^ 
Some  gold  is  now  obtained  in  the  rivers  Marea, 
Balsas,  Ood^,  Bden,  Indios,.SanU  Maria,  Yi- 
rigua,  dsc,  and  in  the  ravine  of  San  Juan.  The 
principal  mines  worked  are  those  of  San  An« 
tonio  m  Oocl6,  and  that  of  Veraguas,  but  their 
Joint  product  does  not  exceed  $150,000  an- 
nually. That  great  quantities  of  gold  were 
anciently  obtained  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  isthmus  was  called  Oastilla  de  Oro, 
and  also  from  the  abundance  of  the  metal  ob« 
tained  from  the  huaeas  of  OhiriquL  The  dis*- 
triots  of  Santiago  and  Oalobre  abound  in  mines 
of  salt,  copper,  iron,  gypsum,  lime,  and  coaL 
Ooal  mines  are  numerous  in  Boca  del  Toro  and 
near  Golfb  Dulce,  as  are  also  those  of  iron  in 
the  mountains  of  San  OristobaL  There  are  va- 
rious thermal  springs,  and  sea  salt  and  tortoise 
shell  are  products  of  importance. — In  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  the 
climate  is  relatively  cool  and  salubrious.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  mortality  of  Panama.  Dr. 
BueU  pronounces  the  miasmatic  fever  of  the 
Mhmus  to  be  ^^  a  mild  form  of  febrile  disease, 
perfectly  oontroUable  by  quinine;'*  and  adds 
that  its  climate  is  comparatively  heialthy.  The 
seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  former  lasting  for  8  months  of  the  year, 
from  May  to  December  inclusive;  August,  Sep* 
tember,  and  October  are  the  hottest  months.  At 
the  beginning  of  January  the  temperature  is 
verv  agreeable,  and  the  nights  are  then  almost 
oold. — Nearly  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  torrid  zone  may  be  raised  on  the  isthmus 
in  abundance ;  but  the  people  devote  them* 


E}^1vo9  rather  4x»  ^ommerco  ibsn  agriculture, 
wtiit  h  id  onljr  [mreued  to  tho  extant  of  supply- 
ing tho  tr&tittit  with  maiso,  rioe,  jiluntaina,  4rc, 
Tho  indigo  plant  grows  ipontkn«iouL»ly  ^  and 
the  eiperim^^nts  that  have  been  niodo  with 
ooSeo,  tobiiocOf  cacio,  and  other  pLmtd,  baro 
been  very  euooosafuL  Cotton  is  indigenous 
a!id  peronnicit,  and  siompled  aent  to  £nro|je  havo 
lieen  pri>nounced  eiccelJc^nt.  Coeoannt  oil  it 
prodiict'd  abundflfitly,  at  Httlo  cost^  and  with 
small  cjipitoJ.  MjinufiM^turing  indtistry  Ia  limit- 
ed to  tUo  production  of  cloth  and  graas  ham^ 
inocks»  eoar»c  linan^  (^rass  (Panamw)  hatt  and 
knapsack^  pack  saddles,  mattinsTi  tilea^  eiuall 
Ifoats,  Balk,  soap,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Va- 
rious djfeing  materialB^,  precious  wood^^  wood 
forahip  bnilding^,  and  valuable  drug^  aro  foucd^ 
aud  Oodatzi  <^au£ner{it«s  G5  varieties  of  fruit 
I  reel  common  to  tbo  istlimiifl, — ^The  whole  At- 
lantb  coa»t  of  th^  i^itimas,  where  Crdnmbni 
f^und  thoasands  of  Indioi^a,  is  now  a h solitary 
Wflet©!  tho  only  inliahited  locsalitio*  heinff  San 
BloSf  Portobello^  ManzunlHo,  Chogre^,  and  Bo* 
cas  del  Toro.  The  Indiana  of  the  isthmus  ori- 
ginally numbered  not  far  from  S0l>,0CM3.  They 
made  a  f!nu  r^siitauce  to  tlie  invadens  espi3- 
cially  at  Darien  and  Vera^ias;  but  they  were 
rapidly  extirpated^  and  even  the  o^^tablLnliineEiti 
of  their  couf^uerors  have  almost  entirely  die- 
appoaretL  Oolutnbns  in  hia  laat  voyage,  in 
1503,  discovered  Chiriqui  lagoon,  called  by  hii 
follow  era  Bahia  del  Ahuirantej  and  established 
a  colony  at  Belen,  which  however  was  soon 
abimdoned.  In  1508  ^eda  and  Nicnesa  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  the  Cktribbeaa^sea^and  Ni- 
cuesa  hi  1510  founded  Kombre  de  XHos  and 
Portobello.  In  the  same  year  Ojedii  founded 
San  Sebastian  de  Uraba,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien,  which  how  ^v^;  w<^.  i^O'^v.  aba^* 
doned.  Enciao  nc'vertUeless  built  anoth<:r  town 
on  the  opposite  ^bore  of  the  golft  which  he 
called  Santa  M&fm  la  Anti^na,  and  which  came 
ultimately  to  be  the  capital  of  tho  district*  In 
1518  Balboa  di^^corered  the  Pm-t^c.  In  1614 
reports  of  the  inimenso  ricbea  of  Cas^lla  de 
Oro  created  great  oxcitoment  in  Spain,  tiud  lod 
to  the  organizatiim  of  an  c^^H^ditiEin  of  1^500 
men,  under  Pedro  Arias  Darila^  for  its  explora- 
tion. The  jealouijiy  of  Pedro  Arias  l^  to  the 
execution  of  Balhua,  The  town  of  Nata  was 
founded  in  1517 ;  U  1518,  dbgusted  with.  Da- 
rien, Pedro  Arias  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Panama^  In  1585  the  conquest  of 
Peru  and  the  fame  of  the  opulent  empire  of 
the  inoas  attracted  thither  vast  numbers  of 
Spaniards,  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  between  80,000  and  40,000  per- 
ished  in  the  transit  In  1586  Drake  sadced 
Portobello ;  the  buccaneers  under  Morgan  took 
it  in  1665,  and  in  1670  reduced  the  castle  of 
San  Lorenzo  at  Chagres,  and  captured  and 
burned  Panama  itself,  for  which  reason  its  site 
was  changed  to  the  present  one,  6  m.  to  the 
8.  W.  In  1660  they  crossed  the  isthmus  on  the 
line  of  tiie  river  OhuconaQue,  under  Sharp. 
Bingrose,  and  Dampier,  and  took  the  city  of 
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Santa  Maria;  this  led  to  the  dodng  of  tlia 
mines  of  Oana  in  1685,  hj  royal  decree.  In 
1698  William  Paterson  undertook  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Scotch  colony  at  Puerto  Es- 
coces,  on  Caledonia  bay.  In  1719  the  Oatholio 
missionaries  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
number  of  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  golf  of  San 
Miguel,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  In  1790  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  the  Indians  of  Darien,  in  compliance 
with  which  the  Spaniards  abandoned  all  their 
forts  in  that  district,  in  which  no  white  man  has 
since  settled. — ^The  government  of  Ck>lombia, 
and  its  successor  that  of  Kew  Granada,  has 
always  observed  a  liberal  policy  in  reroect  to 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  malang  all  neednd  con- 
cessions for  interoceanio  communication  across 
it,  and  now  (1861)  all  its  chief  ports  are  free. 
The  last  charter  granted  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  only  one  which  has  taken  effect,  was  con- 
ceded in  1847  to  a  French  company,  represented 
by  one  Mathieu  Elein,  for  a  railway ;  but  fail- 
faig  to  be  carried  out  by  him,  it  was  transferred 
by  Gen.  Herran,  minister  of  New  Granada  in 
the  United  States,  to  an  American  company 
composed  of  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Ohauncey,  and 
Stephens,  by  whose  efforts  the  existing  rail- 
way was  built  Since  1528  the  idea  has  been 
mooted  of  opening  a  canal  between  the  rivers 
Ohagres  ana  Grande,  falline  into  the  Pacific 
near  Panama,  or  the  Trinidad  and  Cidmito.  The 
route  was  examined  by  two  Flemish  engineers 
under  the  orders  of  Philip  11. ;  but  finding  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and  for  poUtical  reasons,  the 
king  ordered  that  no  one  should  revive  the  sub- 
ject, or  make  any  propositions  concerning  it^ 
under  penalty  of  death.  In  1826 'Domingo 
Lopez,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  explored  and 
tniced  a  new  line  for  a  canal,  14  leagues  in 
length,  between  Panama  and  Portobello.  The 
first  formal  exploration,  however^as  that  made 
in  1827  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Bolivar,  by  the 
engineers  Lloyd  and  Falmark.  Their  labors, 
concluded  in  1829,  produced  no  result  beyond 
that  of  satisfying  the  world  that  a  railway,  if 
not  a  canal,  could  readily  be  built  between  Ona- 
gres  and  Panama.  In  1848,  in  consequence  of 
file  representations  of  Humboldt  and  M.  Al- 
phonse  Morel,  the  French  government  sent  out 
Messrs.  Garella  and  Oourtines  to  make  exam- 
inations. Garella  reported  in  favor  of  a  canal 
to  pass  under  the  dividing  ridge  of  Ahogaye- 
gua  by  a  tunnel  120  feet  high  and  17,890  feet 
long.  In  1852  the  government  conceded  to 
Dr.  Oullen  and  others  the  privilege  of  buOd- 
ing  a  canal  between  Oaledoma  and  San  Miguel. 
In  1855  it  made  a  similar  concession  to  Joseph 
€k>oding  and  Ricardo  Yanegas,  for  a  canal  in 
Ohoco,  between  the  parallels  of  4**  and  8*  N. 
The  result  of  all  the  investigations  made  on 
the  isthmus  below  Panama  has  been  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  an  interoceanio  canal  is  fea- 
nble  at  several  points,  the  sole  question  being 
that  of  cost.  The  Panama  rfdlway  was  located 
by  OoL  Hughes,  and  executed  by  Col.  Totten  as 


chief  engineer.  The  work  was  cemmeiMfd  k 
1850,  with  a  force  of  5,000  men;  and  on  Jn. 
80, 1855,  the  first  train  passed  from  wa  to  ML 
The  estim^ited  cost  was  $5,000,000,  bot  tin 
high  price  of  labor,  due  to  the  OiKfonua  ex- 
citement, and  the  necesdty  of  obt^iuiig  all 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  angmaited 
the  cost  to  $7,500,000.  The  avotige  amnd 
income  of  the  road  since  comidelion  has  ben 
$1,800,000,  expenses  $850,000.  The  wa^ 
of  men  employed  in  repairing  and  ▼ortif 
the  road  is  between  700  and  800.  Up  to  1868 
the  average  number  of  passengers  orer  tb 
road  was  81,000  annually ;  the  avenge  tmoaat 
of  treasure  $55,000,000,  and  of  frei^t  68,009 
tons.  The  finest  work  on  the  road  is  the  iroi 
bridge  over  the  river  Chagres,  whidi  is  08 
feet  long,  and  cost  $500,000.  The  only  adra- 
tages  which  the  government  of  Neir  Grtnads 
has  reserved  from  the  railway  are  8  per  ooiL 
of  its  net  revenues,  and  $10,000  anniuDfisi 
compensation  for  the  fr^ee  tnaaisit  of  all  for«gn 
mails,  against  which  however  are  to  be  ctki- 
lated  the  numerous  and  heavy  expema  i&en^ 
red  by  the  government  to  maintain  order  asi 
^ve  security  to  the  traffic.  The  ports  d  the 
isthmus  having  been  declared  free  for  the  bo* 
efit  of  the  world-wide  use  of  the  transit,  ik 
revenue  has  been  considerably  diminifliieiiBi 
fbrther  curtailed  by  the  refosal  of  tiiie  U.S. 
government  to  pay  port  dues  levied  bf  tbelsn 
of  the  country  on  all  vessels  enteriDff  itsniti 
By  the  treaty  of  1846  between  ti^e  iM 
States  and  New  Granada  the  two  goTenneBti 
entered  into  a  qualified  alliance  regtr^if  tk 
isthmus,  in  which  the  United  States  nadamk 
<*to  guarantee  positively  and  effiosdoalftD 
New  Granada  the  perfect  nentralitj  of  tlw 
isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  tmmi 
fh>m  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  eDbl^ 
rassed  or  interrupted,  in  any  fatore  tine  widle 
the  treaty  exists;  and  in  conseijoeDce, tbe 
United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  sne 
manner,  the  rights  of  sovereign^  and  prqM^ 
which  New  Granada  has  and  poasesses  onr 
the  said  territory." 

PANATHEN^A,  the  most  q>leDdid  of  Oi 
Athenian  festivals,  celebrated  in  honor  of  A^ 
na  (Minerva)  Polias,  the  protectress  of  tbe#* 
According  to  the  common  story,  it  wss  iitfte- 
tuted  by  Erichthonius  under  the  title  (rf  Atbe- 
nsBa ;  and  this  name  it  retained  mitil  the  nip 
of  Theseus,  who  united  all  the  Attic  tribes  rato 
one  body,  and  this,  becoming  their  o«bbo" 
festival,  was  called  Panathensea.  The  fc^nj 
was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  le«er  smw 
greater.  The  former  was  the  one  originwv 
mstituted,  and  took  place  every  year;  *J* '*' 
ter,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  aicribedw 
Pisistratus,  occurred  in  the  8d  year  of  esefc 
Olympiad.  The  diffbrenoe  between  tbetw 
fe^vals  was  but  sli^t,  consiBting  in  tbe  grep^ 
er  solemnity  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  Pf^JJ 
ity  of  a  magnificent  procession  in  ^"'^^T 
peplus  of  Minerva  was  carried  to  ber  tenjpi* 
The  exercises  of  the  festival  wen  nn^ 
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"here  were  8  different  kinds  of  combat,  viz. : 
oot,  horse,  and  chariot  races ;  gymnastic  ez- 
roises;  and  musical  and  poetic  contests,  at 
vhioh  rhl|sodists  recited  the  poems  of  Homer 
nd  other  epic  poets.  The  last,  however,  were 
Qtrodaced  gradnaily,  contests  in  singing  and 
(laying  on  the  flute  and  cithara  not  having 
teen  known  until  the  time  of  Peridea.  The 
acrifices  were  very  costly,  for  every  town  in 
Lttica  and  every  colony  of  Athens  was  obliged 
o  send  a  bull  for  the  celebration.  The  festival 
»robably  lasted  at  first  only  one  day,  but  the 
ime  was  gradually  extended,  so  that  finally  it 
eems  to  have  continued  for  nearly  12  days, 
lie  chief  attraction  of  the  great  Panathenaoa 
vas  the  procession,  in  which  nearly  all  the  in- 
labitants  of  Attica  would  appear  to  have  taken 
>art.  The  peplus  of  lOnerva  carried  to  her 
emple  on  this  occasion  was  a  crocus-colored 
garment  in  which  were  woven  the  victorious^ 
bots  of  the  goddess.  Phidias  and  his  discipW 
'epresented  this  procession  in  the  frieze  of  the 
i^arthenon. 

PANAY.    See  Philippihe  Islands. 

PANOKOUOKE.  LAronfi  Joseph,  a  French 
rather  and  publisher,  bom  in  Lille  in  1700, 
lied  there,  July  17, 1758.  He  was  the  author 
>f  several  works,  mostly  compilations  of  no 
p^eat  value.  On  account  of  the  free-thinkinff 
>pinions  expressed  by  him  in  a  treatise  entitled 
U$age  de  ta  rauon  (lalle,  1758),  the  clergy 
refused  to  grant  him  Christian  burial.  II. 
Dhablbs  Jobbpe^  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  lille,  Nov.  26, 1786,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  19. 
L798.  He  early  became  known  by  several 
treatises  on  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  SS 
established  himself  as  a  bookseller  in  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and 
where  his  house  became  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  the  capi- 
taL  The  Mereure  de  France  was  published  by 
him.  He  also  established  the  Moniteur^  and  was 
the  editor  of  several  important  works,  among 
which  were  the  (Euvres  de  Bfjffon^  a  Diction 
naire  univenel  de  juriiprudenee  (27  vols.  4to.X 
and  Orand  voedbulaire  FrangaU  (80  vols.  4to.). 
He  was  also  the  publisher  of  several  trans- 
lations, and  formed  the  plan  of  the  JSneyelapS- 
die  mithod^nie,  (See  Otolop^dia,  vol.  vi.  p. 
182.)  HI.  Ohablbs  Louis  Flujby,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bora  in  Paris,  Dec  28, 1780,  died 
at  Fleury-sous-Meudon,  July  11, 1844.  Oontin- 
uing  the  occupation  of  his  father,  he  published 
several  valuable  works,  translated  the  Affrieola 
and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  and  wrote  a 
^Description  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa  and  its  Ba- 
saltic Grotto''  (1881).  He  left  some  transla- 
tions in  manuscript,  including  a  French  version 
of  the  "Darkness"  of  Lord  Byron. 

PANCREAS,  a  single,  non-symmetrical  glan- 
dular organ,  situated  m  man  transversely  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  about  on  the 
level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  is  behind 
the  peritoneum,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
epigastric  region,  on  the  sphie  and  great  vessels, 
between  the  8  portions  of  the  duodenum,  be- 


hind the  stomach,  and  on  the  right  of  the 

Spleen.    It  is  of  an  irregular,  elongated  form, 
attened  from  before  backward,  uie  left  ez- 
tremibr  very  thin  and  prolonged  to  and  some- 
times benei^  the  spleen ;  the  right  extremity 
is  rounded,  resting  against  the  2d  portion  of 
the  duodenum;  the  color  is  grayish  white; 
the  length  is  about  7  inches,  width  1^,  and 
thickness  1  inch,  and  the  weight  4  to  5  ounces ; 
it  is  rather  smaller  in  woman.    The  duct  is  in 
the  interior,  going  from  left  to  right,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  excretory  canal  which  comes 
from  the  larger  end,  or  Uttle  pancreas  as  it  is 
sometimes  called;  it  opens  into  the  duodenum, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  2d  cijrve,  by  a  qpeci^ 
orifice,  or  one  common  to  it  and  the  bile  duct; 
its  arteries  come  principally  from  the  splenic 
branch  of  the  cosliao  axis,  and  its  nerves  from 
the  solar  plexus.    It  closely  resembles  in  struc- 
ture the  salivary  glands,  like  the  parotid ;  it  is  . 
made  up  of  clusters  of  secreting  follicles  form- 
ing the  ends  of  the  finely  branching  divisions 
of  the  duct;   each  cluster,  with  its  vessels, 
nerves^  and  connecting  areolar  tissue,  forms  a 
lobule,  and  the  several  lobules  are  held  to- 
ffether  by  the  ducts,  vessels,  and  areoliur  tissue : 
its  development  beg^  by  a  budding  forth  of 
cells  from  the  intestinal  canaL    The  secretion 
resembles  saliva,  being  dear,  colorless,  some- 
what viscid,  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  slight- 
ly heavier  than  water;  it  contains  from  18i 
Earts  of  solid  matters  0n  the  ass)  to  nearly  100 
1 1,000  (in  the  dog),  of  which  the  albuminous 
ferment  is  not  perfectly  coagulated  by  heat^ 
though  precipitated  by  alcohol,  mineral  acids^ 
and  metallic  salts ;  it  undergoes  decomposition 
in  a  few  hours ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
verting starch  into  sugar,  and  with  the  intesti- 
nal secretion  is  concerned  in  the  digestion  of 
farinaceous  food  in  the  small  intestines.    (See 
Ohtls,  and  DioKsnov.)     From  the  experi- 
ments of  Bernard  it  seems  established  tiiat  an 
essential  purpose  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  to 
reduce  fatty  matters  to  the  state  of  an  emul- 
sion, and  thereby  promote  their  absorption  by 
the  lacteals;  the  ou,  being  reduced  bv  a  simple 
physical  process  to  the  mmutest  particles,  each 
covered  by  a  coating  of  albumen,  is  absorbed 
without  decomposition,  and  passes  unchanged 
into  the  tissues ;  this  fanction  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  relation  between  disease 
of  the  pancreas  and  the  discharge  of  fatty  mat- 
ters from  the  intestines.    The  amount  daily 
secreted  by  man,  according  to  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  is  5  to  7  ounces ;  the  secretion  is  in- 
termittent, and  regulated  by  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, being  most  abundant  at  the  commence- 
ment of  digestion ;  the  natural  stimulus  is  the 
digestive  process,  and  the  consequent  greater 
supply  of  blood  through  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous connections.    The  organ  is  liable  to  hy- 
pertrophy, atrophy,  softening,  induration,  in- 
flammation extending  from  neighboring  organs, 
simple  and  malignant  tumors,  &tty  ^genera- 
tion,  and  calculous  growths.    That  the  pancreas 
performs  some  essential  ftmction  is  evident  from 
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ks  existence  in  all  Tertebrates,  vhetlier  earniv* 
orond  or  herbiTorons,  and  from  itb  presenting 
a  constant  relation  to  the  dnodenom,  whatever 
be  the  proportions  of  the  alimentary  canal  or 
tiie  form  of  the  organ ;  it  is  even  fonnd  in  a 
^  rudimentary  condition  in  l^e  fnTertebrates,  and 
^  as  low  as  £be  worms  (rotatoria) ;  also  in  the 
annelids  proper,  the  gasteropod  uid  cephalopod 
mollnsks,  and  hi  many  insects ;  it  essts  here 
as  C89cal  appendages  with  thick  walk,  lined 
with  dilated  epitheliom,  and  opening  into  the 
beginnmg  of  the  intestine.  The  pyloric  tmoal 
appendages  of  most  osseous  fishes  nave  general* 
ly  been  regarded  by  anatomists  as  the  analogoe 
of  a  pancreas ;  they  become  more  and  more 
nnm'eroas  and  complex,  from  the  simple  ones 
in  the  tnrbot  to  the  60  in  the  salmon  with  a 
secreting  sarfiaee  of  more  than  BS  feet ;  in  the 
stargeon  they  become  united  hito  a  glandular 
brgan.  In  some  orders  these  ctsca  are  absent, 
as  in  the  sharlu  and  rays,  pike,  and  eel,  in 
which  the  pancreas  has  the  ordinary  glandular 
fom^;  some  authors  deny  the  pancreatic  na* 
ture  of  these  cteca,  and  maintain  that  they  so* 
Crete  a  fluid  only  accessory  to  ^e  true  pancre* 
atic  secretion.  In  reptiles  the  pancreas  is 
always  present^  often  large,  and  in  the  higher 
orders  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  ^leen« 
In  birds  it  is  larger  than  in  any  oUier  class,  and 
it  probably  performs  also  the  office  of  salivary 
glands,  VI  hich  are  here  wanting ;  it  conmiunio 
cates  with  the  intestinal  canal  by  2  or  8  open* 
ings ;  as  a  general  rule  the  pancreatic  secretion 
is  poured  in  before  the  bile,  though  the  ducts 
ore  so  near  together  that  no  phyaiologioal  con^ 
elusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  separate  ao'^ 
tions;  the  greatest  separation  is  probi^ly  hi 
tiie  ostrich,  in  which  tiie  bile  duct  opens  dose 
to  the  pylorus  and  the  pancreatic  duet  8  fbet 
lower  down;  it  is  generally  whitish  red,  large, 
elongated,  and  usually  with  2  lobes.  In  mam*- 
mals  it  differs  from  that  of  man  chiefly  hi  color 
and  in  its  more  or  less  division  into  lobes;  in 
rodents,  and  especially  in  the  rat,  it  is  apread 
out  in  an  arborescent  manner ;  in  the  rabbit  the 
duct  enters  the  intestine  ttom  9  to  18  inches 
from  the  pylorus,  affording  spedal  fkciUties  for 
studying  its  secretion.  It  is  often  c«dled  sweet-' 
bread  in  the  cal^  but  this  term  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  thymus  gland. 

PAjnDA,  a  carnivorousplantigrade  mammal, 
of  the  genus  aUurus  (F.  CTuv.),  which  seons  to 
connect  the  bears  with  the  civets;  by  some  au- 
thors it  is  placed  with  the  dvets.  The  teeth 
resemble  those  of  the  bears ;  the  molars  |:if ,  or 
perhaps  4=|,  a  shigle  unicuspidate  &lse  molar 
on  each  side  above,  the  others  tuberoulate,  and 
2  tuberculate  on  each  side  below;  the  car 
nines  are  nearly  straight;  the  ears  rounded  and 
small;  daws  curved  and  semi-retractile;  taB 
thick  at  the  base  and  bushy :  feet  5-toed,  and 
the  soles  covered  with  thick  fdr.  The  only 
species  described  is  the  A.  fulgen$  (F,  Ouv.Y, 
inhabiting  the  snowy  regions  of  Nepaul ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  with  fml  and  soft 
for ;  the  color  above  is  chestnut  brown,  bright- 


est on  the  flhoolden,  with  tinoat,  bdly,  oi 
legs  blaek;  head  whitish,  witii  areddiah  bfon 
Spot  under  the  eyes;  tail  like  a  Udy'i  k«, 
banded  with  red  and  yellow;  it  i^inSther  a 
degant  anhnal.  It  is  found  in  ti^  ndghbor- 
hood  of  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  liuog 
much  on  trees,  and  feeding  on  small  birds  od 
mammals;  it  is  called  wih  from  its  cry. 

PANDECTS.    8ee  Otvil  Iaw. 

PANBOB A  (Gr.  im,  all,  and  Upim,  a  gi^, 
in  Gradaa  legends,  the  first  created  wodsl 
According  to  Heeiod,  Jupit^,  aagrf  becaan 
Prometheus  had  stolen  fire  from  hetTen,  ob 
dered  Y  ukan  to  make  a  beautlM  vii;gm,  vbo 
was  dreased  l^  lOnerva,  adorned  mik  fudat 
tiona  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  sad  eodovid 
with  a  deceitM  mind  by  Meroiry.  She  tii 
brought  to  Epimetheus,  who,  disregiriing  tb 
command  of  hie  brother  not  to  acoept  froa 
Jn{Hter  any  present  whatever^reoeiTed  ber 
while  iVomet£eu8waa  absent  Whea  admitted 
among  men,  thia  "  fascinating  misdnef "  opeyd 
tiie  ci^et  in  which  all  the  miseries  of  nuiikU 
were  kept  and  every  thing  escaped  eieepi 
hope,  iierore  this,  according  to  the  kgod, 
«<men  had  lived  without  dis^tfe  or  nrSeni^ 
bat  now  both  earth  and  sea  are  M  of  Dif> 
dnefii,  while  malaclies  of  everj  desdptki 
Btdk  abfroad  by  day  aa  well  as  by  mgittf  vit^ 
out  any  hope  for  man,  of  relief  to  come."  I^ 
more  conimon  vendoa  of  the  itoiy  nuka 
Pandora  to  have  brought  the  casket  ^HIi  bet 
and  according  to  a  Iftter  traditioa  tb«Tien 
contained  the  blesdngs  of  the  god%  jrhickfl^ 
pennitted  to  escape  irrecoveraMy«  hi  the  (k^ 
phic  poema,  Pandora  ia  ranked  akng  w^  Bm> 
ate  and  the  Erinnyes  aa  an  infernal  dimi^* 

PANEL.    8ee  Jubt. 

PAKGAmC.    BeeGoi^NEw. 

PANGOLIN,  or  Scaly  AHT-Eiin,  t  to- 
rowing  edentate  mammal  of  the  old  vod^ 
whose  spedes  constitute  the  gentn  ymm 
(linn.).  These  frnimAT<y  have  the  long  pointii 
snout,  toothless  mouth,  and  ezteoale  toofii 
of  the  ant-eaters,  and  the  uwer  oartfl  of  ttf 
body  and  the  tail  armed  with  scaleB  like  m 
armadillos;  the  external  ears  are  haidljMr 
oeptible;  the  scales  are  cdmeoos  and  uap 
cated,permittmg  the  body  to  be  rolled opnt 
ball  secure  from  the  teeth  of  the  largest  can^ 
ora;  the  limbs  are  shc^  and  robust, theuv 
<me8  the  longest ;  the  daws  curvedand  fiw 
for  dic^faig;  the  taU  long,  thick  at  tbe  M 
The  akdeton  has  no  davides,  the  «j^' 
aunple,  and  the  csecum  is  abs^t  ^^^ 
fbund  in  the  warm  parts  of  Africa  f^J^ 
livhig  hi  holes  which  they  dig  m  the  grwM.or 
in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  feeding  upon  ^ 
sects,  especially  ante,  which  they  ^*f^^^ 
thehr  long,  round,  and  visdd  tongue;  Uie  g» 
on  the  ground  is  awkward,  as  they  walk  oa  tie 
outer  ride  of  the  feet,  with  the  oU^.^ 
in;  they  are  harmless  anunds,  tboagb  tuf 
di^lay  great  strength  and  actiTityintetfy 
to  pieees  the  hills  of  termiUi  and  o^r  a» 
The  IfloiSest  spedes  is  the  8hort4dled  pioioDi 
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!M»pentadaetyla.liim,%  S  or  4  feet  long,  with 
\  toes,  and  the  tnick  tail  al^out  as  long  as  the 
head  and  trunk ;  it  is  found  in  India  and  Oej- 
Ion;  the  scales  are  deep  brown  in  the  addt 
imimaL  and  hard  enoueh  to  turn  a  musket 
ball.  The  3f,  Jamniea  TDesm.),  from  Java  ai^ 
Borneo,  has  a  habit  of  climbing  trees.  The 
long-tailed  pangolin  (J/1  UPradaetifla^  Linn.), 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  4-toed,  with  a 
flatter  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  body;  the  scales  are  larse,  dark-colored, 
with  yellow  margin,  arranged  in  11  rows  on 
the  body,  and  armed  with  8  points  at  the  end ; 
under  parts  covered  with  rough  brown  hairs ; 
the  whole  length  is  between  2  and  8  fset  The 
if.  multucutata  (Gray),  also  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  has  19  or  21  rows  of  scales,  small,  yel- 
lowi^  ffray,  with  8  points  behind.  From  their 
oxtemiu  covering  and  shape  they  resemble 
scaly  lizards  more  than  mammals;  both  sur- 
foces  of  the  tail  are  covered  with  scales.  The 
flesh  of  the  pangolins,  which  are  probably  thd 
best  nrotected  of  mammals  against  camivoriL 
is  delicate  and  much  prized  by  the  natives  of 
Africa.  The  M.  Temminehii  (SmntB\  h  wm^ 
African  species,  in  total  length  about  2i  fee^ 
is  beUevea  by  tne  natives  to  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  cattle ;  hence,  whenever  one  is  taken, 
it  is  buryed  in  some  cattle  pen,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  health  ana  flertility  of  idl  ani- 
mals afterward  entering  it  will  be  increased; 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  animal 

PAKIZZI,  Antonio,  librarian  of  the  British 
museum,  bom  in  Brescelia,  duchy  of  Modena, 
Sept.  16, 179T.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Parma,  which  he  left  in  1818  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  Piedmontese  revolution  of  1821, 
he  was  forced  to  flee,  flrst  to  Lugano  and  af- 
terward to  Geneva  and  England.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  a  few  months  in  London,  he  settled 
in  Liverpool  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  lan- 
ffoage.  In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
ItaLmn  language  and  literature  in  the  newly 
founded  London  university,  which  he  held  2 
yean.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  as^stant  Hbra- 
rian  of  the  British  museum^  and  through  his 
effbrts  and  xmder  his  supermtendence  the  li- 
brary received  a  special  parliamentary  grant 
of  £10,000  a  year  for  its  augmentation.  The 
grand  circular  reading  room  in  the  centre 
quadrangle  of  the  museum  was  suggested  by 
him.  Among  the  editorial  labors  ci  ranizd  are 
an  edition  of  Boiardo^s  Orlando  innamorato  and 
the  Orlando  furioso  of  Ariosto  (9  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1880-'8lj ;  an  edition  of  Boiardo's  Son- 
netti  e  eaneont  (London,  1885) ;  and  an  edition 
ofI)ante*s7ii/«mo  (London,  1860). 

PANJIM.    See  Goa,  New. 

PANNONIA-  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Germany  and  Bacia,  S.  by 
the  Save  (Savus),  separating  it  from  lUyHa, 
and  W.  by  the  Julian  Alps  and  Mt  Oetius 

giow  Eahlenberg),  separating  it  fh)m  Italy  and 
oricum.    It  thus  embraced  the  Trans-Panu- 


Uan  eirde  of  Hniupary,  the  whole  of  Slavoi^ 
and  parts  of  the  MUitary  Frontierland,  Oro*- 
tia,Oamiola,Clarinthia,6tyria,  and  Austria,  it 
was  traversed  by  various  mountain  ranges^  the 
principal  of  which,  in  the  8.  and  W.,  were 
called  Alpes  Pannonices.  Beside  the  Danube 
and  Save,  the  province  was  watered  by  the 
Dravus  (Drave),  Mums  (Mur),  Oolapis  (KulpaX 
and  Arrabo  (Baab),  all  tributaries  of  the  Vtatr 
nbe.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Blyrian  race, 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  and  are 
described  as  brave  and  warlike,  but  cruel  and 
treacherous.  The  Romans,  by  whom  they  were 
oonqnered  under  Augustus,  and  after  a  revolt 
and  desperate  struggle  reconquered  during  the 
same  reign,  not  only  kept  strong  garrisons,  but 
also  built  numerous  towns  and  fbrtressea  in 
Pannonia,  among  others  Vindobona  (now  Vi- 
enna), Oamuntum  (near  Haimburg),  Antbona 
^aab),  Petavio  (Pettan)  cm  the  Dnve,  ifimone 
(Laybadb),  Segeste  (Sissek)  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kulpa  and  Save.  Tanrunum  (BelgradeX 
Sirmlum  (near  Ifitrovitz)  on  the  Save,  ana 
Mursa  (Esz^).  A  dangerous  mutiny  of  the 
Pannonian  legions  was  quelled  by  Drusus  shor^ 
ly  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  The  province 
was  subsequently  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Pannonia,  the  former  heinst  the  western,  and 
partly  separated  from  the  LiUter  by  the  Am^ 
bo.  In  the  reign  of  GMerius  a  part  of  Lower 
Pannonia  was  erected  into  a  proving  under 
the  name  of  Valeria.  All  the  three  provinces 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Ulyrian  divi- 
sion of  tlie  empire.  During  the  last  period  <tf 
the  western  empire  Pannonm  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Huns  and  the  Gstrc^tha,  ana 
after  its  fidl  by  the  Longobards  and  odier  bar- 
barians.— ^The  name  Pannonia  is  frequently  used 
for  Hungary  by  writers  of  that  country. 

PAKOFkA,  Thsodob,  a  German  areiuedo- 
^st,  bom  in  Breslan,  Feb.  25, 1801.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  d^ 
and  subsequently  at  Berlin,  and  earlv  estah^ 
lished  his  reputation  among  men  of  learning 
by  a  treatise  entitled  De  Bmt*  Samiorum  (Ber- 
lin, 1822).  In  1822  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  tragedies  of  Soph- 
odes,  which  he  delivered  before  a  small  ae> 
sembly  of  scholars,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  archffiological  institute.  In  1824  he 
travelled  to  Sicffv,  returned  to  Rome,  and 
thence  went  to  Paris,  where  in  1827  he  re- 
ceived fr^m  the  duke  de  Blacas  an  invitation 
to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  treasures  of  his 
museum.  In  1828  he  accompanied  the  duke 
to  Naples,  and  superintended  the  excavations 
at  Nola.  In  1884  he  returned  to  Germany, 
in  1886  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sdences,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary profossor  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His 
works  are  voluminous. 

PANOLA.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  lOss.,  inteiv 
sected  by  the  Tallahatdiie  river;  area,  about 
760  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  11,444,  of  whom 
6,420  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  generallj 
levd  or  rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile,  especially 
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in  the  low  lands.  The  prodnotions  in  1850 
were  451,909  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  74,588  of 
tweet  potatoes,  15,889  lbs.  of  rioe,  and  8,918 
hales  of  cotton.  There  were  5  grist  nulls,  20 
churches,  and  489  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Panola.  U.  An  K  co.  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Louisiana,  intersected  by 
the  Sabine  river,  and  draiued  by  its  branches; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pon.  in  1858,  7,122  of  whom 
2,414  were  slaves.  It  has  a  gentlj  rolling  sur- 
&ce  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  walnut,  ash,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  108,870 
buushels  of  Indian  com,  88,405  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  887  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Car- 
thage. 

PANSLAVISM.    SeeSLAVi. 

PANTHEISM  (Gr.  irov,  all.  and  ecor,  God), 
that  modification  of  religious  belief^  or  philoso- 
phical speculation,  whion  affirms  that  God  is 
all ;  all  beins  here  taken  as  the  unity,  which 
underlies,  and  is  expressed  in,  individual,  mul- 
tiple exbtences.  The  pantheist  does  not  assert 
that  every  thing  is  Qoa,  for  this  were  the  gross- 
est polytheism ;  nor  even  that  God  is  every 
thiuff ;  nor  yet  that  all  is  Gk>d,  if  all  be  under- 
stood in  a  collective  sense,  as  the  sum  of  indi- 
viduals. The  idea  of  unity  (una  et  uniea  tvh' 
8tantia)  is  essential  to  his  system.  It  is  mon- 
ism, as  claiming  that  there  is  but  one  substance 
or  q>irit,  in  the  universe,  which  alone  has  real 
and  permanent  being.  It  is  acosmism,  rather 
than  atheism.  It  is  virtual  atheism  whenever 
it  denies  that  this  one  substance  or  spirit  is  a 
self-conscious  intelligence.  But  atheism  is 
rather  the  logical  result  of  an  exclusive  ma- 
terialism: while  pantheism  is  the  expression 
of  an  exclusive  idealism.  The  word  pantheism 
was  first  used  in  its  present  signification  by 
Toland,  in  two  of  his  works.  1705  and  1720 
(the  latter  work  was  entitled  PantheUtieumy 
$ive  Formula  Soeietatis  Socratica),  Up  to  this 
time,  pantheists  were  reckoned  as  atheists; 
Spinoza  was  charged,  even  by  Bayle,  with  teach- 
iiuf  *V  atheism."  (See  Bdhmer,  De  Faniheiimi 
Nominu  Origir^  &c.,  Halle,  1851.)  Panthe- 
ism as  a  religious  tendency  is  coeval  with  the 
earliest  records  of  the  race,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  appears,  felt  rather 
than  thought^  in  the  underlying  unity  of  aU 
things,  in  the  Yedic  writings;  it  tiUces  the 
form  of  a  fantastic  imagination  in  the  innumer- 
able deities  of  the  Brahminic  worship,  for  fdl 
this  host  of  gods  was  held  to  be  but  an  emana- 
tion of  the  primeval  and  unchangeable  Mdhdn- 
Atmd,  or  spirit  of  the  universe.  In  Buddhism, 
it  made  the  final  object  of  aspiration  to  be  the 
absorption  of  man  into  the  one  substance; 
through  dhydna  (contemplation)  he  is  to  attain 
to  nirtDdnOy  a  blissful  nonentity.  Zeno  and  the 
Greek  Eleatics  taught  that  there  is  but  one  real 
existence  in  the  universe,  all  else  being  a  phe- 
nomenal and  transient  modification.  The  sto- 
ics reduced  the  world  to  a  world-soul.  Many 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  held  to  a  pantheistic 
scheme  in  the  background  of  their  edecticbm. 


Even  in  the  middle  a^  John  Scotn  ErigeoL 
the  enigma  of  his  times,  declares  that  **u 
which  is  truly  said  to  be,  is  God  alone;^  and 
asks :  *''•  What  could  God  be  supposed  to  ereste, 
since  he  must  be  in  all  thin^  andcanattbe 
same  time  represent  himself  m  no  other  bosf 
but  himself?*'  Though  employing  some  thai- 
tic  phrases,  he  denies  that  any  of  me  categoriei 
can  be  applied  to  deity.  His  doctrine  vai 
developed  oy  Amalric  of  Bene  and  David  of 
Dinante  into  a  gross  adoration  of  the  flesh.  !)•> 
vout  mystics,  too,  eroressed  the  same  teodcoej 
in  the  la^uage  of  feeling  rather  than  of  thon^ 
Master  Eck^t  said  that  "God  is  nothing 
and  God  is  something  ;^  and  that  **jprior  totM 
creation  of  the  world  Grod  was  not  Uod,  h»  rm 
what  he  was."  Suso,  in  his  rapture,  bresb 
out  in  the  rhapsody,  "  that  he  is  M  of  God; 
that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  God;  thtf 
God  and  all  things  are  one  and  the  same.^  Bot 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  tt- 
tempt  the  development  of  this  sjstem  in  • 
scientific  method.  Spinoza  assumed  its  fimdi- 
mental  principle  in  his  definition  of  eobftaaee^ 
as  the  ultimate  conception,  and  as  neceflsarily 
infinite,  coupled  with  his  position  that  one  nb- 
stance  could  not  be  produced  fit>m  anodMr. 
Beside  God,  he  sajs,  no  substance  can  be.  or 
be  conceived.  (Mhicoy  prop.  vL,  m,  nr.) 
This  substance  may  have  infinite  mojbs;  tro 
of  them  we  know,  viz.,  thought  a&d  exteofioa, 
f.  e,,  the  spiritual  and  the  material  His  method 
is  mathematical,  starting  from  and  appljiof  a 
definition.  But  his  demiition  (of  sab^ue^a 
an  assumption  rather  than  an  anom;  and  bis 
modes  are  not  deductions  from  the  definitkio, 
but  superinduced  upon  it.  The  revolntiooirj  ca- 
pabilities of  this  scheme  (which  broogbt  on  and 
free  will  under  the  category  of  nece«ty)  Fere 
not  fully  felt  until  the  later  German  pbilosopbj 
resumed  the  discussion,  in  its  attempt  tocoih 
struct  a  universal  system  on  the  baas  of  ideil> 
ism.  Kant^s  tenacious  moral  oonrictiona,  bk 
belief  in  right  as  ultimate,  and  sin  as  real,  md 
final  causes  as  rational,  made  him  a  thoroaf^ 

g>ing  theist.  But  Fichte,  in  his  eariier  speeo- 
tions,  deduced  all  being  from  the  Ego,  aid 
identified  deity  with  the  moral  order  of  tba 
universe.  Schelling,  in  his  youtbfol  theoiiaoft 
reacted  from  this  subjective  idealism.  Ab- 
sorbed in  **  the  intellectual  intuition"  of  thj 
absolute,  enamored  with  the  cahn  method  of 
Spinoza,  and  enthusiastic  to  restore  natore  to 
her  rights,  he  identified  deity  with  the  e«en« 
of  the  universe ;  declaring  that  this  ««»^*»5 
its  inmost  idea,  was  the  identi]^  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  the  centre  of  indiflference  betwtea 
the  two  poles  of  existence  (the  system  of  ab»- 
lute  identitr).  In  his  maturer  scheme-mj 
philosophy  of  revelation — ^he  says  that  w 
earlier  writings  contained  only  the  nega^ 
part  of  his  speculations ;  and  he  sopplemoitv 
them  by  the  fundamental  position,  tnat  tbetm- 
sition  from  the  one  to  the  many,  from  tbe^ 
lute  to  the  relative,  could  oniy  be  constiw 
as  an  act  of  a  self-conscious  will   The  tn\^ 
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ive  ideal&m  of  Fidite  and  the  objeotire  ideal* 
nn  of  Sohelling  culminated  in  the  abeolate 
dealism  of  Hegel,  who  advocated  the  theory 
vith  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  sorer  method.  BeiDff 
jid  thought,  he  aaserta,  are  identical— identicu 
Q  their  nature  and  their  laws.  The  absolute  is 
lot  merely  an  abstract  substance ;  it  is  spirity 
t  is  subject,  it  is  the  idea.  Its  law  of  evolutioii 
s  given  in  the  principle  of  negation,  which  is 
eal  and  logical  both  (identity  of  metaphysics 
Ad  logic).  Qod  is  this  absolute  spirit  in  this 
»roce8s.  This  spirit  becomes  objective  to  itself 
a  nature,  and  returns  to  itself  through  the  hu- 
oan  spirit ;  God  comes  to  self-consciousness  in 
oan.  All  reality  is  such  cMily  as  it  is  an  ele* 
Dent  in  this  process  of  deity.  ^'  The  develop* 
aent  of  God  in  himself  has  the  same  logi<u^ 
lecessity  with  the  development  of  the  universe ; 
nd  the  latter  is  so  far  aivine  as  it  is  at  every 
tage  the  development  of  the  Divine  Being.'' 
n  this  vast  process  of  beio^  every  thing  is 
avolved  and  ineloded ;  there  is  a  logical  (x^) 
ecessity  of  self-development  inherent  in  ti^e 
ivine  idea.  Bin  is  a  negation,  a  perpetually 
vnishing  flKtor.  "The  real  is  the  rational; 
he  rational  is  reaL''  The  incarnation  is  the 
eneric  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  found 
1  the  race  as  a  wholes  The  Trinity  is  this 
niversal  process.  Immortality  is  the  preroga- 
ive  of  the  absolute  spirit.  The  absolute  spirit 
BOWS  itself  in  man ;  man  knows  the  absolute^ 
nd  in  that  absolute  knows  his  inmost  self; 
idividual  existences  rise  and  &11,  the  eternal 
rocess  alone  abides  for  evermore. — ^Thns  the 
istorical  development  of  pantheism  shows  that 
i  was  the  product  of  reugiotis  imagination  in 
iie  Orient ;  that  it  was  abstract  with  the  Greeks, 
nd  physical  with  the  Roman  stoics;  was  couch* 
d  in  the  mysticism  of  raedinval  tkoes ;  be* 
ame  ontolo^cal  in  Spinoza;  ethical  and  sub* 
dctive  in  lichte;  objective,  identifying  the 
sal  and  ideal,  in  Sohelling ;  and  attained  its 
onsummation  in  the  dialectical  processes  of 
ie  He^^ian  metaphysics.  In  some  modem 
>ecnlanonn,  there  have  also  been  attempts  to 
stablish  a  materialistic  pantheism ;  but  a  self* 
dntradiction  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  posi* 
on  that  matter  can  be  absolute  or  infinite. 
PANTHEON  (Gr.  im,  all,  and  ^m,  a  god), 
terally,  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  or 
1  which  the  worship  of  many  gods  was  con- 
noted. The  most  famous  structure  of  this 
ind  known  to  andent  or  modem  times  is. that 
I  Some,  erected  by  M.  Agrippa,  the  son*in-law 
f  Augustus,  26  B.  0.,  and  consecrated  in  608 
y  Boniface  IV.  as  a  Ohristian  diuroh,  under 
le  name  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Martyres,  but 
'hich  is.  still  generally  called  the  Pantheon. 
;  stands  in  a  piazza  between  the  Oorso  and 
16  Piazza  Navona,  near  the  centre  of  the  an- 
ient Oampus  Mtftius,  and  after  the  lugt^  of 
early  19  centuries  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
lonaments  of  ancient  Rome.  Pliny  ranked  it 
nong  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  In 
lape  it  is  a  rotunda,  148  feet  in  diameter,  sur* 
lounted  by  a  dome,  the  grandest  in  existence, 
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and  of  whibk  t))o  ^uTumit  ia  143  feet  above  tho 
pavement.  In  tht^  c^ntr^  oi  tij<]  dome  b  a  cir- 
cular opening  28  fec^t  m  dtjimeter  by  which  Uie 
bnilding  is  ligLt<^d.  (See  Domk<)  The  mm% 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Patithoon,  however, 
is  its  Corinthian  portioo,  HO  fi^ot  in  Jeiigili  by 
44  in  depth,  composed  of  1^  grtmito  eolumns^ 
with  marble  caiiitaJd  and  badts,  di^ipo&ed  in  a 
tri|^  TOW,  eadt  cohimn  being  4G|  fi^et  high 
and  5  feet  in  diameter.  These  columns  mip- 
port  a  pediment,  tht?  bronie  roof  of  wlxiuh  was 
removed  by  the  emperor  Oon&tantms  II.  and 
Pope  Urban  VIII*  Forsyth  pronounees  Xim 
portico  ''more  tljati  faidtlei^;  iiu  positively 
the  most  snblimo  rttHwXl  that  was  e?er  producod 
by  so  little  architecture**  (''  Kemarks  on  Anti- 
quitieB)  Arts,^.,  in  Itiily/'  Loudon^  1S13) ;  and 
Ferguson,  while  alluding  to  the  incciDgruitj  of 
attadiing  a  portico  to  a  rc»tunda,  eajs  tli^  for- 
mer is ''  perhapb  the  ii\m%  ^atibfuctory  exami4a 
of  its  class^'  (*'  Haudbouk  of  ArohiteeturtV^), 
an  o^ion  iawLich  most  sathora  who  have 
descnbed  the  building  ci^incide,  Dtl^er  fea* 
tures  of  the  PatitbeoD,  &uch  £iii  the  bronze 
doors,  the  niches  aod  (^kuh,  tli©  niarbl**  cor- 
nice and  the  musaio  pavement  of  the  interior, 
are  in  excellent  [iretiervatu^n,  and  give  an  ad^ 
ouate  idea  of  tbe  origimil  splendor  of  the  edi« 
fice.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze  of  Uio  jwr- 
tico  shows  that  it  waa  erected  bj  Agrtppa  in 
his  8d  oonsulaten  wLiJe  /mother  below  record  a 
repairs  by  the  emperors  Septimiud  Scverua  and 
Oaracalla.  The  euliditj  of  its  coustruotion  uid 
its  early  conversion  into  a  Christian  church 
doubtdeas  account  for  it^  eJcceUeut  presenatiou 
at  the  present  day.  Some  architects  have  im- 
agined tiiat  it  WiM  originally  intended  and  OitHl 
as  a  bath ;  but  paasnges  in  Pliny  and  oUior  an- 
cient authorfl^  in  which  it  ia  ityled  a  templum 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
images  <^  many  goda,  sufficiently  refuti)  this 
notion.  It  cantains  the  tombs  of  Rapbiieli  An- 
nibale  Oarraeci,  and  other  celebrated  painters. 
PA2n*HER  (/dis  fHird\i»,  Una.),  a  large  Af- 
rican spotted  eat,  cousidered  by  Temiuinck  and 
most  modem  naturalists  as  a  variety  of  the 
leopard  (F,  leQpfirdfJi4^  Linn.,  or  L.  rarttu. 
Gray),  but  re^^nrded  by  Cuiier,  Hamilton 
Smith,  and  others,  a»  a  true^apeciea.  Bkin^  of 
all  the  spotted  cats  vary  m  much,  even  the 
two  sides  of  tlie  same  animal  being  unlike, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  on  the  identity 
or  non-identity  of  thi^A^  two  &tiinidi^ ;  travellers 
And  fhrriers  consider  tht^ni  the  Bame^  aikd  nat- 
uralists have  boon  too  ready  to  follow  thdr 
opinion.  The  description  of  the  panther  by 
LmnsQus  is  Deictitious,  and  do&s  not  apply  to 
any  species  of  the  frenu^ ;  otht^rB  of  tht»  older 
naturalists  confound  this  animal  \^'ith  the  ja- 
guar (F,  anea)  of  South  America,  somotimea 
called  the  American  panther.  Cnirier  gives 
them  as  separate^  this  aTiiinal  b^ing  tlie  mrda- 
li$  of  the  Qreekt^  and  tUo  panthera  of  tue  Eo- 
mans,  and  says  if  any  leopard  was  by  them 
confounded  with  it.,  it  waa  the  cheetah  or 
hunting  leopard  (F,  juhatu).    If  not  dbUnct 
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species,  the  panther  and  leopard  are  Ter^ 
marked  varieties;  the  former  is  a  more  power- 
fbl  animal,  darker  colored,  with  the  crowded 
markings  arranged  with  considerable  regalari- 
ty,  and  the  tail  longer  in  proportion ;  H.  Smith 
describes  one  as  5i  feet  long  wi^ont  the  tail, 
and  2f  feet  high  at  the  shoulder ;  of  a  boff  yel- 
low color,  i^proadiing  to  oohrey  on  the  back 
and  sides,  and  with  no  white  anywhere ;  with 
T  vertical  rows  of  imperfect  dark  rings  on  the 
sides,  each  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  6  or  6 
simple  spots,  darkest  within  the  rings,  descend- 
ing even  to  the  knees;  the  tail  spotted  to  the 
end,  and  a  narrow  black  bar  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat;  in  the  leopard  the  ranges 
are  more  nmneroos  and  the  spots  smaller. 
This  is  probably  the  animal  so  abundantly  snp- 

Elied  to  the  public  spectacles  of  andent  Bome, 
undreds  having  been  exhibited  together.  The 
panther  is  less  common  than  the  leopard,  and 
confined  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  Africa ;  it 
prefers  thick  coverts,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller 
mammaU  like  deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  monkeys, 
and  wild  and  domesticated  fowls;  it  is  an  ex- 
pert climber  and  very  active;  it  is  readily 
tamed;  tibe  female  is  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
young  are  bom  blind.  The  panther  of  South 
America  is  the  Jaguar,  and  of  North  America 
the  cougar,  ^ee  Lbopabd.) 
PANTIOAPiEUM.  See  Kbbtoh. 
PANTOGRAPH,  (Gr.  irav,  all,  and  ypa6«i, 
to  write),  an  instrument  designed  for  copying 
maps  and  plans,  eitiier  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  original,  or  one  larger  or  smaller.  It  con- 
sists of  4  rods  jointed  together,  forming  a 
rhombic  figure,  which  is  set  upon  casters,  so  as 
to  be  moved  freely  over  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  placed.  One  point  in  the  plane  of  the  in- 
strument being  made  the  centre  of  motion,  a 
tracer  is  clamped  at  another  point,  which  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  hand  over  the  lines  that  are 
to  be  celled.  This  is  done  by  a  pencil  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  rods  at  any  desired  point  for 
the  scale  requfred,  so  that  as  the  tracer  is 
moved  in  any  dbrection  the  pencil  shall  make* 
similar  movements.  An  exact  description  of 
the  instrument  reouires  reference  to  figures. 
Another  form  of  the  instrument,  invented  by 
Prof.  Wallace  of  Edinbuijgh,  and  called  by  him 
the  eidograph  (Gr.  ec^i^,  image),  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  form  of  the  pantograph  in  the  pre- 
dion and  beauty  of  its  implication.  In  prac- 
tice its  action  is  so  correct  tnat  the  outiine  of  a 
figure  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  it  to  an  al- 
most microscopic  minuteness  with  an  accuracy 
which  defies  the  most  critical  examination  to 
detect  an  error.  For  a  description  of  the  in- 
strument, see  *'  Library  Of  Userol  Knowledge," 
"Practical  Geometary,"  by  Thomas  Bradley, 
p.  59. — ^The  pantograph  was  first  described 
bv  Ohristopher  Scheiner  in  a  tract  entiUed 
Pantographioy  sen  An  DeUnecmdi,  ^.  (Rome, 
1081).  In  the  great  exhibition  of  1861  was  an 
improved  instrument  of  M.  G^vard,  by  which 
tracings  of  maps  were  made  upon  a  greatiy  re- 
duced scale  with  extreme  delicacy.    A  map  of 
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France  was  thus  produced,  showing  the  depirt' 
ments  within  two  inches  square.  If  desred, 
figures  can  be  copied  by  the  pantogrtph  in  re- 
verse. 

PANTOMIME  (Gr.  imr,  all,  and  pi^m,  to 
imitate),  originally  an  actor  who  expr^iedby 
gestures,  movements,  and  aditodes  everjvf 
riety  of  action  and  character;  vA  hence  ii 
modem  times  a  theatrical  performanoe  in  wUcb 
the  action  is  represented  by  gesticoladon,  with- 
out the  use  of  words.  Pantomimic  entertia- 
ments  were  common  among  the  andent  Gfecfa 
and  Romans,  and  by  the  la^r  were  brooi^  to 
great  perfection  about  the  time  of  Angiiibi8,to 
whom  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flonnshedk 
his  reign  their  invention  has  sometimee  bea 
ascribed.  The  Roman  pantomime,  in  hb  dns 
and  manner  of  acting,  very  doeely  resemlM 
the  modem  ballet  dancer,  regulating  himurve- 
ments  by  the  accompaniment  of  mnncal  iostn- 
ments,  especially  of  the  flute,  and  mskugw 
of  nearly  every  part  of  his  body,  exo^  las 
face,  which  was  covered  by  a  mask,  to  exprai 
the  action  of  the  piece.  So  popular  did  tb  si 
become  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  his  m* 
cesser,  Tiberius,  was  oon^rained  to  discoeB- 
tenance  it  by  imperial  decrees.  OaU^  nd 
Nero,  however,  patronized  the  panto&nma,  &• 
latter  frequently  acting  as  <Hie;  andtheace- 
forth  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire  tbrir 
performances  enjoyed  a  hij^  degree  of  ftror. 
Mythological  love  stories,  frequrat^  of  a  M 
character,  were  frivorite  subjects  intheieet- 
tertainments,  and  occasionally  a  scene  fromi 
Greek  drama,  or  the  drama  itself,  wassdeoted, 
ea6h  representation  beiiiff  based  upon  a  text, 
called  the  eanUcumj  which  was  song  bj  a  c^ 
rusinthe  background.  Women  were  at  M 
prohibited  from  publicly  p^onnin£as  panto- 
mimes, but  subsequentiy  they  acted  as  flsdi, 
not  scrapling  on  occasions  to  appear  naked; 
and  the  efl^t  of  such  spectadea,  in  eonne^ 
with  the  indecent  subjects  represented,  is  aid* 
madverted  upon  with  severity  by  Jnrezial  h 
his  satires.  The  early  Christian  wnters  ito 
denounced  pantomimic  performances  as  tbe 
school  of  vice  and  lioentiousnesa.  In  S4j 
pantomimic  dances  were  oalled  Pakku/^ 
whence  perhaps  the  modem  worda  ball  and 
ballet  The  term  pantomime  is  now  commcB* 
ly  applied  to  a  performance  of  a  hnmorov 
character,  not  necessarily  including  danoDg^ 
in  which  feats  of  strength,  agili^,  lege^ 
main,  ^,  are  represent^  and  the  acm  v 
conducted  in  dumb  show  by  certam  &Dt^ 
and  conventional  personages  of  Italian  or^ 
entitied  Harlequm,  Oolumbme,  Pantaloon,  cOn 
with  the  ordinary  stage  aooessoriee.  h  w 
London  theatres  tiie  Christmas  pantomimes  are 
a  favorite  annual  amusement  of  a  bnrieaqoe 
character,  produced  with  splendid  soeneiy  m 
dresses,  in  which  the  action  is  carried  on  Vf 
dancing,  gesticulation,  and  dialogue. 

PAOLI,  Pjlsqualb,  a  Ooracan  uatriot,  hm 
at  or  near  Morosarfia  in  1726,  died  in  Ix»woa 
Feb.  5, 1807.    In  Ms  early  youtii  he  vitiww 
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he  straggles  of  his  countrymen,  nnder  his  faHier 
j^iadnto,  against  the  Genoese  and  the  French, 
olio  wed  his  exiled  parent  to  Naples  in  1789, 
tnd  was  there  educated.  After  completing  his 
itndies,  he  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  mili- 
ary tactics  by  serving  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
i^orsican  regiments  which  the  king  of  Naples 
lad  formed  of  refugees  from  that  island.  In 
1755  his  fadier  sent  him  to  Oorsica,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Olemente,  who  had  become  a 
Trandscan  friar;  and  both  eagerly  engaged 
n  the  contest  which  their  oonntr^^en  were 
low  waging  against  the  Gtooese.  The  best 
IJorsioan  generds  had  been  carried  away,  and 
ilthongh  scarcely  29  years  old  and  entirely 
inknown  to  fame,  Pasquale  aspired  to  the  first 
ank.  His  self-confidence  and  eloquence,  aided 
>y  his  brother^s  intrigues,  won  the  day ;  he 
¥as  unanimously  chosen  for  the  annual  magis- 
.racy,  and  in  a  eormtUa^  held  July  16,  was  of- 
ered  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.  He 
nodestiiy  insisted  upon  sharing  it  with  the  old 
klario  Matra,  with  whom  however  he  soon 
quarrelled ;  but  Matra  was  killed  in  1757,  leav- 
ng  hun  without  a  rival.  He  immediately  sum- 
noned  a  eonguUoi  procured  from  this  body  the 
x>nfirmation  of  his  rank  as  general  for  life,  and, 
pursuing  the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  re- 
lewed  ardor,  beat  thein  back  fh>m  the  interior 
>f  the  island,  henmied  them  in  within  a  few 
leaports,  defeated  their  army  under  Grimaldi, 
md  organized  a  navy  that  seriously  interfered 
Bvith  their  trade.  Having  at  last  for  a  while 
5reed  his  country  of  intestme  and  foreign  war, 
le  turned  his  attention  to  dvil  affairs,  and  im- 
>roved  the  system  of  government  and  the  ad- 
ninistration  of  Justice  by  the  establishment  of 
permanent  courts,  introducing  uniformity  of 
freights  and  measures,  regulaSng  the  coinage, 
mcouraging  agriculture,  manufacture  and 
commerce,  and  protnoting  the  dififhsion  of 
biowledge  by  instituting  a  national  printing 
press,  and  opening  a  umversity  at  Oorte.  He 
nvited  J.  J.  Bousseau  to  Corsica,  requesting 
iim  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  repub- 
lic, in  conformity  with  the  prindples  ezpound- 
id  in  his  Cantrat  soeialj  but  this  project  was  npt 
carried  into  execution.  In  1765  he  was  visited 
:>7  Boswell,  whose  Journal,  published  in  1768, 
K>ntributed  much  to  his  European  reputation, 
rhe  Genoese  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of 
reconquering  the  island;  m  1767  they  entered 
nto  a  contract  with  France  to  garrison  the  sea- 
ports for  4  years  in  acquittance  of  a  debt  to  the 
republic ;  but  their  plans  were  baffled  by  Paoli, 
cvno  not  only  rolled  them,  but  captured  the 
island  of  Capr^TA*  Being  di^eartened,  they 
sold  their  right  to  the  French,  and  another  and 
more  terrible  confiict  commenced.  At  first  Paoli 
succeeded  in  dieoking  the  advance  of  the  in* 
vaders  under  Marbeuf  and  Ohauvelin,  and  he 
dven  routed  them  at  San  Nicolao  and  at  Borgo, 
forcing  them  to  seek  refiige  within  the  walls 
of  Bastia.  But  in  1769  an  army  of  22,000  meiL 
under  Count  de  Yaux,  landed  in  the  island,  and 
soon  completely  subdued  it.  Paoli  left  his  coun* 


try  in  de^air  and  sailed  for  Leghorn,  whence  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  finally  to  England.  There 
he  received  a  pension  of  £1,200,  and  lived  for 
20  years.  The  constituent  assembly  of  France 
having  allowed  the  Oorsican  ezilee  to  return 
home,  Paoli  repdred  to  Paris,  and,  behig  intro- 
duced to  the  king  by  La£ayette,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  the  military  governorship  dT  Cor- 
sica. When  the  island  was  formed  into  a  de- 
partment^ he  held  the  presidency  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  was  elected  conmiander  of  the 
national  guard.  But  the  lawless  and  sanguin- 
ary proceedings  of  the  convention  soon  estrang- 
ed and  shocked  him ;  and,  instigated  by  Great 
Britain,  he  organized  a  new  rebellion,  and  was 
elected  in  June,  1798,  generalissimo  and  presi- 
dent of  a  eoMulta  which  met  at  Gorte.  The 
French  garrisons  were  driven  from  the  island ; 
English  troops  were  landed  there,  and  Georse 
in.  was  proclaimed  "  king  of  Corsica."  Paoli, 
however,  was  disappointed  in  the  treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  English,  and  the 
viceroyalty  which  he  had  a  ridbtto  expect  was 
given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot.  When,  two  years 
later  ^Oct  1796),  the  island  was  retaken  by  an 
expedition  sent  from  Leghorn  by  order  of  Bona- 
parte, the  exiled  patriot  removed  to  Ihigland, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  near 
London.  By  his  will  he  be^eathed  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  to  establish  schools  in  Corsica. — 
Clbioentb,  a  Corsican  patriot^  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Bostmo  in  1715,  died 
there  in  1798.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  Corsican  war  of  independence  against  the 
Genoese  and  French.  After  the  battle  of  Ponte 
Nuovo  he  retu*ed  to  a  convent  near  Yallom- 
brosa,  and  there  remained  20  years.  When 
an  old  man  he  went  back  to  Corsica,  but  died 
soon  afterward. 

PAOLO,  Fra,  or  Paolo  Babpl    Bee  Baspi. 

PAOLO  GIOVIO.    Bee  Giovio. 

PAPA,  a  town  of  B.  W.  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Yeszpr^m,  26  m.  N.  W.  firom  the 
town  of  that  name,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  principal  range  of  the  BuJcony;  pop. 
16,000,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  is  situated  on  a 
sniall  affluent  of  the  river  Ifarczal,  and  contains 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Ester- 
hiuEys,  several  churches,  synagogues,  convents, 
and  hospitals,  and  various  important  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  neighboring  country 
produces  wine.  The  principfd  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  cloth,  pM>er,  and  stone  ware. 

PAPA  VERONESE.    Bee  Caouabi. 

PAPACY.    Bee  Pop*. 

PAPAL  BTATEB,  or  States  op  thb  CmneoH 
(It.  Stati  Pantiflci,  or  Stati  deOa  CMeM),  an 
mdependent  state  of  central  Italy,  subject  to 
the  pope.  Within  the  last  year  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  transfer  of  large  portions  of  terri- 
tory to  Sardinia,  but  in  the  present  unsettled 
condition  of  Italian  affairs  it  will  be  convenient 
to  treat  of  it  as  it  existed  in  1859.  In  this 
point  of  view  it  extends  from  lat  4V 15'  to  45** 
N.,  and  from  long.  10"*  50'  to  18**  55'  E.,  and 
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18  bounded  N.  bj  Yenetia,  S.  hj  the  Adnatie, 
S.  and  S.  £.  by  Naples,  S.  W.  by  the  Mediter^ 
raneaD,  and  W.  and  K.  W.  by  Toaoany  and 
Hodena.  Beaide  the  compact  territory  thna 
described,  it  includes  the  delegation  of  Bene* 
yento,  whidi  is  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan 
proyinoe  of  Principato  Ulteri<Mre,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Ponteooryo,  enclosed  by  the  Neapoli* 
tan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Its  greatest 
length  is  280  ul  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to 
Konte  Ciroello,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Ancdna  to  Oivita  Yeochia,  140  m.  For  admin- 
istratiye  purposes  it  is  diyided  into  a  oomaroa 
including  Bome  and  the  Agro  Bomano,  which 
is  governed  by  a  cardinal  styled  president;  6 
lections,  generally  placed  under  a  cardinal 
Wgate;  and  18  delegations  goyemed  by  infe* 
nor  prelates  These,  with  their  area  and  pop* 
ulation  in  1858,  are  as  follows : 


DMllMM. 

■q.  m. 

1>P>UU0B. 

BoroA  *  ComiircA 

1^899 

829 

484 

881 

811 

817 

480 

1,447 

1,180 

618 

1,088 

801 

720 

878 

68 

888^ 

876,881 
844/184 
818,488 
175,994 
867,751 

LeffoHona. 
Bdonia.* 

Vsmunt. 

yorll 

RAVfflllM 

Urbino  •  PeMTo 

Y«U«tri 

88,018 

1X8,519 
948,104 

Ancnp* .■.„..,, ,    .,,.   ^, 

KMWAto /. 

Oammrino ,...  ....4........... 

48,991 

iio;»i 

91,918 
884,688 
184,988 

78,888 

Venno , 

Pttiudft 

a^|^]^>^ 

Kkttl         * '                        * 

▼itorbo....... 

188,884 
89,047 
1641668 

Orrleto. 

Froelnone 

Oiritft  YwcW* 

90,701 
88,178 

Btn«T«nto ^ 

Total 

15,889 

8,184,688 

The  legations  cf  Bologna,  Ferrara,  ForK,  and 
Ha  venule  constitute  the  district  known  as  the 
Romagrm ;  ^pi^letQ  and  Perugia  are  oommon- 
]y  eaiied  Itj  tho  ancient  name  of  Umbria; 
and  the  delegntloos  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Per- 
nio, and  AecoH  lure  known  as  the  Marches. 
Tlio  word  mar(^h  (It.  f/ukrea)  is  an  old  term  de- 
noting a  A-ontkr  territory  goyemed  generally 
by  a  marqiib,  and  these  4  delegations  formerly 
constituted  the  march  of  Ancona,  the  8.  part 
of  which  (F^rmo  and  Ascoli)  was  afterward 
erected  into  n  separate  march  under  the  name 
of  Fermo.  Th^^  principcJ  cities  and  towns  are 
Ronuv  tlio  capital,  Bologna,  Ancona,  Ferrara, 
Bavenna,  Binigaglia,  Faenza,  lesi,  Perugia, 
Beneyento,  Pesaro,  Maoerata,  Bimini,  Fano. 
Forli,  and  Fermo.->The  coast  line  of  the  Papal 
States,  comprising  about  160  m.  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  210  on  the  Adriatic,  is  in  nearly 
all  places  low  and  often  marshy.  On  ^e  Medi- 
terranean side  the  only  coast  town  K  of  the 
Tiber  is  Oiyita  Veochla,  the  port  of  Bome. 
About  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  l^e  land  is  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  sea,  and  the  ap- 
proach is  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  tne 
preyalence  of  thick  fogs.    8.  of  the  Tiber  the 


seaboard  presents  the  same  dnll  fiat  opeet 
until  a  projecting  headland,  onder  which  two 
large  moles  run  out  into  Ute  sea,  marks  tiie 
site  of  Porto  d*Anzio,  the  ancieiii  Antiimv 
which  in  the  time  of  Kero  was  a  great  seaporti 
but  is  now  accessible  only  by  smidl  yowsla  A 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  pracnt  pope  for 
restoring  the  harbor  and  oonneoting  it  by  sail- 
way  witn  Bome.  The  yidnity  is  ooyered  with 
interesting  ruins.  The  yast  malarioiis  Pontme 
marshes  begin  here  and  extend  to  Monte  Cir- 
cello  (anc.  Promontorium  CSrosBumX  sn  iaplmted 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone.  Traiscizift  is 
10  m.  further  8.,  on  the  Ne^iditan  frootiec. 
Its  iiarbor,  once  of  considerable  repiite,  becsme 
choked  up,  but  was  reoonstracted  1^  Pom 
PiusYL  On  the  Adriatic  side  the  shcxre  Qorat- 
ward  from  the  riyer  Trooto,  which  marla  the 
boundary  with  Naples,  is  low  and  aandj,  bofc 
diyersified  with  seyend  amall  yiUagea,  as  &r  as 
the  promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaeo  and  Monte 
Ck>mero,  between  whidi  lies  Aikmhul,  the  best 
Italian  pcnrt  on  the  Adriatic  The  coast  hera 
rises  somewhat,  but  there  is  no  good  anobonige 
from  Ancona  to  Bimioi,  a  diatsnce  of  60  m. 
About  12  m.  further  N.  is  the  ISsluiig  town  of 
Gesenatico,  where  a  new  harbor  has  lattdy  be» 
built;  and  beyond  that  is  the  month  of  the 
riyer  Montone,  on  which,  6  nu  firem  the  Bea» 
stands  the  decayed  oommendal  dtj  of  Bavenna. 
The  remainder  ci  ihe  coast  is  moetlj  a  THt 
marsh,  and  about  the  delta  of  the  Po,  tiie  &. 
branch  of  which  forms  file  Yenetiaai  tnmHa, 
eztenmye  dikes  are  built.— The  most  strikk^ 
natural  feature  of  the  P^>al  Statea  is  the  €en> 
tral  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  whic^  affaer  fena- 
ing  the  boundary  between  Bologna  and  Tms- 
6any,  runs  parallel  with  the  const,  in  a  K.  If. 
W.  and  8.  B.  £.  direction,  separatiBg  UmWin 
and  the  Marches  from  the  Oampagna  di  Bnm^ 
On  both  sides  it  sends  off  numerous  randfien- 
tions.  Those  on  the  £.  ei^nd  in  pszaDel 
ridges  toward  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  80  or 
40  m.,  enclosing  fine  yalleys  through  whibb 
flow  numerous  short  and  rapid  sbneamsL  Those 
on  the  W.  reach  in  a  few  places  as  fiv  as  the 
sea,  but  the  descent  on  this  side  is  mndi  kas 
regular  than  on  the  other.  The  country  arooad 
Perugia,  near  the  point  where  t^e  ApeaniiMs 
enter  the  Papal  8tates  ftom  Tuscany,  is  a  bean- 
tifbl  hilly  region  scarcely  auipasBed  l^  any  pst 
of  Italy.  A  broad  and  fertile  yalley,  in  wlaeii 
lie  Foligno  and  8poleto,  and  the  frr^fbl  ydUej 
of  Temi  separate  it  from  the  eleyated  taiA» 
land  of  Bieti,  at  the  foot  of  which  Ilea  dM 
marshy  and  unhealthy  Oampagna^  Tliere  art 
seyeral  isolated  mountains  on%i8  side  of  the 
ffreat  ran^  of  which  the  most  remariobld  an 
Monte  Oinuno,  near  Yiterbo;  Monte  8snle 
Oreste  (anc.  8oracte),  a  mass  of  aeeondaiy 
limestone  2,250  feet  high,  rising  from  the  nddst 
of  the  Oampagna ;  and  the  v^canlo  map  of 
Albano,  whose  principal  peak,  Monte  Csfo,  has 
an  eleyation  of  8,180  feet,  adso  in  the  Gsm- 
pagna.  The  Apennines  here  haye  a  maxim 
height  of  about  8,000  feet ;  they  are  bleak  1 
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barren  ezisepton  their  lower  ^pcis.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  Papal  States  is  the  liher, 
which  rises  in  Tuscany  aia(»ig  the  Apennines, 
and,  after  passing  Penigia  and  flowing  through 
Rome,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
hj  two  months.  It  is  navigahle  h  j  steamers  to 
Rome,  a  distance  of  ahont  24  m.,  and  by  small 
boats  to  the  month  of  its  principal  affluent  the 
Nera,  70  m.  farther.  The  Nera  (Nar)  has  its 
aonrce  in  the  Apennines  above  Korcia ;  it  is  70 
m.  long.  The  flora,  Palidoro,  and  Amiseno, 
which  &11  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Po,  Montone,  Savio,  TTso  (believed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  RnbiconX  Ohientl^Metauro  (Me* 
tanms),  Tenna,  and  Tronto,  which  fall  into 
the  Adriatic,  are  the  principal  other  rivers. 
The  lake  of  Perogia,  or  Trasimeno  (Thrasyme- 
nns),  is  celebrated  for  Hannibal's  victory  over 
the  Romans,  217  B.  0.  Beside  the  lakes  of 
Bolsena  (Vnlsinins),  Bracciano  <Babatinns),  Al- 
bano,  and  Nemi,  the  chief  inland  bodies  of  wa* 
ter  are  the  lakes  of  Fogliana,  Monaco,  Grapo* 
lace,  and  Saressa  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
the  Yalli  di  Oomaochio,  in  the  N.  E.  part  near 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  which  is  properly  a  vast 
swamp  flooded  by  the  sea. — ^The  soil  of  ^e 
greater  part  of  the  Papal  States  is  extremely 
fertile.  Some  of  the  higher  monntun  lands  are 
nearly  or  quite  barren,  and  odiers  are  adapted 
rather  to  pasturage  than  tillage ;  these  latter 
are  generally  occupied  by  large  flocks  and 
herds.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  surface 
is  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  marshes 
have  been  rendered  frnitfhl  by  draining,  es* 
pedally  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  were  par- 
tially reclaimed  by  Pius  VL  No  labor  of 
drainage  or  cultivation,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  them  healthy,  and  their  malari- 
ous influence  extends  even  to  the  neighboring 
dry  country.  Fevers  and  agues  are  very  preva^ 
lent  here,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  on  the  plain  of  Bimini.  (See  Maetototl) 
The  climate  is  mild  in  the  S.  districts,  being 
tempered  by  sea  breezes,  and  nothing  but  the 
deadly  atmosphere  prevents  the  Oampagna 
&om  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions 
in  the  world.  Violent  siroccos,  however,  are 
some^es  felt  on  the  coast.  The  nortiiem 
provinces,  lying  beyond  the  Apennines,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  snow-covered 
Alps,  experience  very  cold  winters,  and  the 
Apennines  themselves  are  covered  with  snow 
from  October  to  April.  At  Bome  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  60.4**  F. ;  of  the  hot* 
test  month  76"^,  and  of  the  coldest  month  45*^. 
The  geological  features  of  the  Papal  States  are. 
not  particularly  interesting.  The  whole  N.  E. 
portion  consists  of  low  flats,  forming  a  continu- 
ation of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  S.  of  Bimini, 
as  &r  as  the  Neapolitan  territory,  a  belt  of  ter* 
tiary  strata,  composed  principally  of  travertine, 
sandstones,  and  marls,  extends  idong  the  Adri- 
atic. W.  of  it  lies  a  belt  of  upper  secondary 
rocks,  such  as  chalk  and  other  calcareous  for* 
mations,  and  W.  of  this  again  occurs  a  large 
depoeitof  Jura  limestone.   Separated  from  this 


tract  by  a  narrow  tertiary  zone  is  the  volcanio 
region  which  stretdies  from  ^c<^uapendente  in 
the  K.  to  the  S.  of  Yelletri,  and  m  some  places 
extends  as  flu*  W.  as  th€^  Mediterranean.  Ba- 
salt, ti^  and  trachyte  are  the  rocks  chiefly 
found  in  this  district.  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
Mediteiranean  coast  the  Jura  limestone  agidn 
appears,  and  sedimentary  and  cretaceous  rooks, 
tertiary  and  travertine  marls,  or  diluvial  and 
alluvial  deposits  prevail  in  other  places.  No 
minerals  have  been  found  in  any  considerable 
quantities  except  iron  and  alum.  Sulphur, 
saltpetre,  rock  salt,  marbles,  pozzuolana,  bitu- 
men, alabaster,  gypsum,  chalk,  coal,  fiiUem' 
earth,  potters'  day^  garnets,  and  rock  crystals 
are  the  other  most  imp<N*tant  mineral  products. 
Sulphur  springs  and  various  kinds  of  mineral 
springs  are  abundant.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  nudze,  pulse,  hemp,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  rice,  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton,  beside  the  orange,  citron,  pomegraur 
ate,  and  other  fruits.  The  most  valuable  trees 
are  the  mulberry,  which  is  cultivated  with  oon- 
siderable  care,  the  olive,  oak,  ash,  elni,  pine, 
and  cork.  Chestnuts  are  important  articles  ox 
food.  The  forests  are  chiefly  on  the  Apen- 
nines. Homed  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  are 
very  numerous  and  particularly  fine.  Horse& 
sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  are  abundant,  and  wild 
boars  range  in  great  numbers  through  the  Pon- 
tine manmes.  The  lakes  and  rivers  contain 
excellent  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
also  in  the  Adriatic,  but  they  are  not  prosecuted 
with  industry. — ^Tbe  inhabitants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  10,000  Jews  found  chiefly  at 
Bome  and  Ancona,  are  principally  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Bomans,  but  they  have  few  of 
the  diaracteristics  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  gay,  cheerful,  hand- 
some, and  well  proportioned.  Even  the  lowest 
classes  display  none  of  that  rudeness  and  stu- 
pidity which  are  so  often  noticed  In  persons 
of  the  same  rank  elsewhere.  They  have  quick 
understandings  and  a  lively  fancy.  Keenly 
sensible  of  the  beautiful  or  grand,  they  make 

Eleasure  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  delight 
1  music  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Their  vices 
are  such  as  naturally  spring  from  a  warm  tem- 
perament and  a  susceptibility  to  eesthetic  eiy  oy- 
ments.  They  are  irritable,  passionate,  jealous, 
and  revengeful.  An  irresistible  propensity  to 
idleness  seems  to  pervade  all  classes^  and  the 
beggars  are  notorious  for  their  multitude  and 
perseverance. — ^Agriculture  is  pursued  with  lit- 
tLe  skill  and  less  industry.  The  lands  are  gen- 
erally owned  by  great  proprietors,  and  either 
fiurmed  in  large  estates  or  leased  in  small  parcels 
to  the  peasantry.  The  present  pope  has  done 
much  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  duty  of  land  owners  to  give  ein- 
pdoyment  to  as  many  laborers  as  can  profitably 
work  their  estates.  Agricultural  societies,  witfi 
exhibitions  and  prizes,  have  been  established  in 
many  cities,  ana  that  of  Bologna  publishes  its 
transactions.  The  government  also  supports 
professorships  of  agriculture  in  the  university  of 
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Bologna  and  other  places.  The  extent  of  ara- 
ble land  lying  nnomtivated  was  ascertained  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  about  y^  of  the  entire  sur- 
fiEMe.  Five  sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The 
manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance. 
WooUens,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  are  made  at 
yarious  towns;  silks  of  the  finest  quality  at 
Rome  and  Bologna;  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  leather  at  Ancona,  Bologna,  Pesaro, 
and  Sinigaglia ;  smelting  ftimaces  lire  in  opera- 
tion at  Braociano,  Oanino,  and  Oonca;  plate 
glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  rope  in  the  N. 
provinces^  and  cotton  to  some  extent  at  Rome. 
The  refining  of  sulphur  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  Among  the  other  manufactures 
are  paper,  alum,  vitriol,  artificial  flowers,  wax 
candles,  soap,  hats,  catgut,  licorice,  refined  su- 
gar, and  stone  ware.  The  exports  consist  of 
most  of  the  articles  above  named,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  grain,  rice, 
wool,  hemp,  animals,  timber,  &o.  The  exports 
of  hemp  in  1856  amounted  to  $8,208,851,  and 
in  1857  to  $2,897,682,  and  those  of  raw  silk  in 
1856  to  $1,298,198,  and  in  1857  to  $962,160. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  manufactures,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
maize,  coffee,  sugar,  salted  fish,  and  tobacco. 
The  principal  commercial  port  is  Ancona  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1856, 
1867,  and  1858,  expressed  in  scudi,  the  scudo 
being  equal  to  $1.04.6: 


TMn. 

I>9orti.     1      K>porte.     | 

Totel. 

18M 

0,797.8U 
li,«S7,48S 
18,510.148 

0,686388 
11,605,866 
11,600,968 

10,488.105 

1867 

04368,787 

1868 

25300,401 

The  movements  of  shipping  for  the  same  period 
were  as  follows: 

blMWL 

CiMnd. 

VmmI*. 

ToMH*. 

VMMte. 

{T«OMff«. 

1858 

7.607 
8,868 
7.076 

606,088 
688,000 

6,686 
8,487 
7.006 

606,604 

18W 

604,200 

18B8 

1   672484 

In  1859  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  as 
follows : 

Pw^ 

btoi^ 

ClMmd. 

YmmIb. 

T«»w. 

VmmIs. 

flWig.. 

Adrtotie 

160,668 
858,180 

i,166 
8,815 

160,665 
867,786 

Hedltorranean 

Totd 

6,480 

687.847 

^480 

627.460 

The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  $10,080,000 
and  the  exports  $9,864,000.  The  dipping  be- 
longing to  the  Pi^al  States  on  Jan.  1,  1860, 
amounted  to  1,969  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  87,126  tons.  Of  these,  1,671  (ton- 
nage 82,467)  were  owned  at  ports  on  the  Adri- 
atic, and  298  (tonnage  4,658)  at  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  crews  numbered  10.666 
men.  The  trade  of  the  Papal  States  is  chiefly 
with  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway, 
and  the  various  parts  of  Italy;  there  is  very 
HUle  with  the  United  States.— The  most  im- 


portant public  works  recently  undoiakenb; 
the  government  are  the  enlarging  sad  deepn- 
ing  of  a  number  of  ports,  the  estabMment  of 
telegraphic  communication  betwea  Borne  uA 
its  K.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  the  commenceiiMot 
of  a  system  of  railways.    Hie  line  from  Bone 
to  Frascati,  which  is  now  open,  is  dcxngned  to 
connect  at  Oeprano  with  one  extenmng  to 
Naples.    Another  from  Borne  to  GTItaYe^ 
chia  is  completed,  and  a  third,  from  Borne  to 
Bologna,  is  building.    lines  from  Grits  ye^ 
chia  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  from  Bo- 
logna to  Ferrara,  from  Bologna  to  the  Tdocb 
boundary,  and  from  Forli  to  Bavemia,  hifi 
been  projected.     There  are  many  exoeikrt 
common  roads,  the  most  remariuble  of  whieh 
is  the  Via  Flaminia  Lauretana  along  the  Adrio- 
tic,  supported  by  immense  wori^  and  ama^ 
the  Metauro  by  a  long  and  splendid  bridge. 
The  magnificent  viaducts  between  Albaoo  od 
Qenzano  are  also  deserving  d  mentioD.  Tbe 
marshes  of  Ostia  and  the  Ferrarese  vaDsjihaiv 
been  thoroughly  drained  by  steam  power,  od 
the  great  Appian  way  has  been  cleared.— Hm 
education  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Bomn 
states  is  imperfect,  though  in  eadi  oomfflme 
there  is  an  elementary  free  school  for  boji  n- 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  parufa  prMt^ 
and  in  eveiy  city  or  town  a  ft^e  gymnasnim  <v 
lyceum.    iVee  communal  schools  for  giris  v% 
conducted  by  religious  aisterhoods,  and^ 
higher  branches  of  female  educatioii  are  geo- 
erally  taught  in  convents.    In  Rome  aod  the 
other  principal  cities  the  means  of  die^)  or 
gratuitous  education  are  abundant   Thentio 
of  educated  persons  in  Rome  is  estimated  at  1 
in  6  of  the  whole  population.    In  Engiiod  k 
1851  it  was  1  in  8^,  whidi  is  generalljr^gird- 
ed  as  a  satisfactory  proportion.    For  h^ber 
studies  there  are  7  universities,  viz. :  it  Bone, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Urbino,  Macerata,  (^merbo, 
and  Perugia,  having  all  the  usual  ftcaMes. 
Admission  to  these  institutions  is  free,  the  oiAj 
charge  made  to  students  being  on  ta^oat 
degrees ;  the  average  charge  for  each  degreeii 
$20,  and  this  is  generally  remitted  in  whole  cr 
in  part  when  the  student  is  too  poor  to  peyit 
Degrees  are  also  given  gratuitously  as  rewiidi 
of  merit    The  number  of  students  atteodisg 
the  universities  and  higher  seminaries  is  abool 
29,000.— The  established  religion  is  the  Bobmb 
Catholic,  and  other  creeds  are  barely  tokntei 
A6cording  to  the  last  c^isus  the  Jews  vmbtr- 
ed  9,287,  and  other  non-Catholics  26S.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous.    The  highest  pbfis 
4ilter  the  papacy  is  held  by  the  cardinal^  ^ 
rank  as  princes.    Their  ^tablished  nrnaber  is 
70,  but  there  are  always  several  raoiDdei 
They  do  not  all  reside  in  the  Papal  States.  (See 
Cabdikal.)    There  are  9  archbishops,  5S  Wt- 
ops,  16,906  secular  clergy,  and  21,415  men  be- 
longing to  various  religious  orders.    Hie  nnp- 
her  of  monasteries  is  about  1,800,  of  nimDeriei 
600,  and  of  nuns  8,000.    ICany  of  the  secnlsr 
priests  are  extremely  poor,  but  the  oooreoti 
frequently   possess    valuable  property.— T^ 
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goreniment  of  the  Papal  SUtes  is  an  abaolnte 
elective  moiiArohy.  The  pope  for  the  time 
being  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state.  He  is 
ohosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  a  vote  of 
f  being  lieqaired  to  elect;  £nt  nntil  the  time 
of  Nidiolas  II.  a069)  he  was  elected  by  the 
whole  clergy  ana  people.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
conncil  of  ministers,  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  state,  the  interior,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  war,  the  director-general 
of  police,  and  the  advocate-general  or  fiscal 
matters.  These  ministers  may  be  either  eccle- 
■iastics  or  laymen.  At  the  present  time  the 
secretary  of  state  and  president  of  the  council 
is  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  all  the  others  except 
one  (Baron  Baldini)  have  the  title  of  "'  prelate'* 
(Mon»ignare\  which  gives  them  clerical  rank 
so  long  as  they  retain  ofllce,  thongh  they  may 
not  be  in  orders.  Measures  proposed  in  the 
council  of  ministers  are  afterward  referred  to 
the  council  of  state,  which  is  composed  of  a 
cardinal  president,  8  prelates,  and  9  laymen. 
In  many  cases  relating  to  administration  their 

fii8diotion  is  absolute,  but  in  matters  of  legis- 
on  their  vote  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
pope.  Financial  concerns  are  regulated  by  a 
third  council  called  the  ccmulta  of  state  for 
the  finances,  and  consisting  of  a  cardinal  presi- 
dent, a  prelate  for  vice-president,  S  prelates 
and  3  laymen  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  2^ 
laymen  selected  by  the  pope  from  a  list  of 
candidates  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils. 
Each  province  is  governed  by  a  president,  who 
is  aseisted  by  a  board  of  4  lay  councillors,  hav- 
ing a  decisive  vote  in  matters  of  local  finance 
and  taxes,  and  by  a  provincial  chamber  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  presidents  are  appointed  at 
Rome,  and  may  be  either  prelates  or  laymen. 
The  provincial  councillors  are  nominated  by 
the  municipal  or  communal  councils,  and  these 
are  chosen  by  the  electoral  body,  which  con- 
sists of  Uie  most  highly  taxed  inhabitants  of 
the  commune,  with  me  addition  of  those  who 
have  acquired  the  higher  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versities. The  communal  ccmncil  appoints  the 
local  magistrates,  all  the  other  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  conmiune,  the  communal  attomeJ^ 
receiver,  and  schoolmaster,,  the  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  who  is  obliged  to  attend  the  poor 
gratis,  the  local  police,  &c  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  conducted  according  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  together  with  the  Motu  Pro- 
prio  of  Gregory  XVL,  1881.  The  Judges  are 
appointed  by  the  pope  and  removable  at  pleas- 
ure. The  principal  tribunal  is  the  eorte  della 
tegnatura  at  Rome,  which  resembles  the  French 
court  of  cassation.  There  are  courts  of  appeal 
in  all  the  chief  cities,  civil  and  criminal  courts 
in  every  province,  tribunals  of  conunerce  at 
Ancona  and  other  places,  magistrates*  courts  in 
the  communes,  and  bishops*  courts  for  trials 
between  ecclesiastics.  The  proceedings  are 
public  in  all  tribunals  except  the  eowulta 
mstituted  for  the  examination  of  political  of- 
fences. In  this  the  testimony  is  shown  to  the 
accused  in  writing,  and  he  is  not  confronted 


with  the  witnesses.  The  most  serious  defects 
of  the  judicial  system  are  vexatious  delays  and 
the  frequency  of  arrest  on  suspicion.  Capital 
punishment  is  extremely  rare.  The  usual  pen- 
alties are  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  for  many  political  offences  banish- 
ment In  1865  the  whole  number  of  laymen 
holding  office  under  government  was  6,854, 
with  salaries  amounting  to  1,499,729  scudi; 
and  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  including  179 
chaplains  of  prisons,  was  292,  with  salariei 
amounting  to  127,857  scudL  The  military 
force,  June  80, 1860,  amounted  to  24,279  men, 
viz.:  20,265  infantry.  1,880 cavalry,  2,510  artil- 
lery, engineers,  invalids,  &c.,  and  174  attached 
to  the  ministry,  staff^  ^.  This  includes  the 
Irish  brigade  (950  infantry  and  a  battery  of 
artillery),  which  has  since  been  disbanded,  but 
does  not  include  8,400  men  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  Hodena,  who  were  re- 
ceived into  the  papal  service  in  Aug.  1860. 
The  French  army  of  occupation  maintained  in 
the  Papal  States  for  the  protection  of  the  holy 
see  amounted  in  1860  to  about  12.000  men  of 
all  arms.  The  navy  comprises  only  5  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  armament  of  25  guns.  The 
budget  for  1860  represents  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  as  follows: 
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The  sum  of  100,000  scudi  is  kept  back  every 
year  as  a  sinking  fund,  so  that  tne  total  deficit 
for  1860  is  666,021  scudi.    The  revenue  up  to 

1880  had  been  for  some  years  considerably 
more  than  the  expenditure.    The  revolution  of 

1881  produced  a  large  annual  deficit,  which  was 
gradually  reduced  to  850,000  scudi  in  1847. 
iTie  revolution  of  the  next  two  years  raised  the 
deficiency  to  6,600,000  scudi,  and  it  was  again 
reduced  until  it  amounted  to  1,101,495  in  1855, 
777,660  in  1866,  and  552,802  in  1857.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  42,066  in  1858  and  88,507  in 
1859.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  65,006,198 
scudi  in  1855, 64,288,749  in  1857, 66,471,274  in 
1858,  and  about  77,000,000  In  1859.  Of  the 
debt  in  1858,  28,875,000  scudi  consisted  of 
foreign  loans,  84,201,240  of  the  permanent  in- 
terior debt  at  5  per  cent,  and  tne  remainder 
of  floating  liabilities.  The  average  rate  of  tax- 
ation, reckoning  all  sources  of  revenue,  is  about 
1^.72  to  each  inhabitant ;  in  the  United  States 
it  is  less  than  $8,  in  France  nearly  $10,  and  in 
Great  Britain  $11.70.— The  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope  is  involved  in 
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considerable  obscurity,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  |?rew  up  Jmperceptiblj  out  of  his  spirit- 
ual authority,  and  was  coidtoied  by,  if  not 
based  upon,  tke  free  choice  of  his  subjects. 
About  the  time  of  Oonstautine  some  landed 
poisessiona  eeeni  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
see  of  Rome  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
prindpalitk'e.  By  the  tune  of  Leo  the  Icono- 
clast and  Gregory  II.  (726)  the  power  of  the 
popeSf  who  occupied  a  dangerous  station  among 
the  barbAriana  of  the  West,  while  the  empe- 
rors, to  whom  they  still  professed  subjection, 
held  their  court  at  Constantinople,  had  acquired 
no  slight  imporUmce.  "Their  popular  elec- 
tion," Baja  Gibbi^n,.  "endeared  them  to  the 
Eomana^  the  |niblic  and  private  indigence 
was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue;  and 
the  weakne^  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com- 
pelled them  tD  consult,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  pity."  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Lombards,  who,  after  capturinff 
RavenuQ,  the  sent  of  the  exarch  or  imperial 
vice  regent,  finaUy  laid  siege  to  Rome  itself  in 
741,  and  the  negfeot  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
to  take  any  meatiures  for  the  protection  of 
their  Italian  sul\]i3cts,  compiled  the  pope  to 
look  else  where  fur  help.  Gregory  HI.  accord- 
ingly sent  an  embassy  to  Oharles  Martel,  offer- 
ing him  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  the  dignity  of  patrician,  and  imploring 
uis  assistance.  Oharles  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  an  army  when  he  was  cut  off  by 
death,  and  the  pope  died  in  the  same  year ;  but 
his  successor  Zachary  succeeded  in  keeping 
back  the  invaders,  reestablishing  the  exarch, 
and  obtaining  the  restoration  ox  the  captured 
cities.  On  his  death  the  Lombards  made  a 
fresh  invasion,  the  exarchate  was  again  over- 
thrown, Rome  was  again  attacked,  and  Pope 
Stephen  III.  called  in  the  assistance  of  Pepin^ 
The  Prankish  ruler  marched  into  Italy,  defeat- 
ed tbiJ  Lombard  Icing  Asttflphus,  and  obliged 
Mm  to  giro  up  to  the  pope  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  comprising  the  6 
cities  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fa  no,  Sinigaglia,  and 
An  conn,  calked  iha  Pcntjipolis,  and  17  other 
towns  bituateil  chiefiy  on  tlie  Adriatic  From 
this  time  th&  pope  a  in  all  their  proceedings  as- 
amned  the  style  of  tempo rol  sovereigns.  Their 
authority,  howerer,  wm  little  more  than  nom- 
inal until  Cbarlomagno^  hanng  completed  his 
father'^  work  by  tbo  total  destruction  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  ia  774»  secured  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
the  island  of  CorsloA,  the  provinces  of  Parma, 
Mantua,  Venice,  and  Istria^  and  the  duchies  of 
Spoleto  and  Beneveuto.  Bat  with  this  new 
order  of  things  ffro»e  n  new  source  of  dispute. 
Charleimigne  wii3  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  lU.  in 
8€0  **  emperor  of  the  Romans,"  and  for  many 
years  hia  gueccssiors  contiutied  to  assert  an  im- 

Ijerial  authority  over  Italy,  ^ihich  was  retained 
a  name  by  the  German  emperors  down  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  mean  time, 
tmder  cover  of  papa]  grants  of  territorjr  to  lay 
barons,  a  nui^ber  of  powerful  families  had 


grown  up  in  Rome  and  otlier  domixdoDs  dtki 
church,  who  considered  themselTss  and  total 
as  politically  independent.  Thus,  between  dw 
pretensicHis  of  suzerainty  of  the  emperon  « 
theone  hand,  and  the  turbulence  of  ftcdons  mi 
insubordination  of  petty  princes  oa  the  ctibo, 
the  popes  of  the  middle  ages  were  inoefiaantJIj 
involved  in  quarrels.  Many  of  them  were  » 
iled,  imprisoned,  or  put  to  deadt  Whateiff 
party  became  for  the  time  domiiuiDt  rsiaedib 
own  favorite  to  the  pontificate,  and  not  unAf- 
quentiy  there  were  two  or  more  dahnanti  kt 
tne  sacerdotal  crown.  Gregory  YIL  (HiUe- 
brand),  who  reigned  from  107S  to  1085,  oidt 
the  humiliation  of  the  emperors  the  greitiiB 
of  his  pontificate ;  but  bis  fisunous  ^tr^^wA 
Henry  IV.  resulted  in  no  accesdon  of  isde 
pendence  to  the  Roman  states,  thongii  ^oiog 
his  time  an  important  addition  was  nude  to 
their  extent  by  the  countess  Matilda  cfTv- 
cany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Mantua,  vho  gnit- 
ed  all  her  territories  to  the  pope,  renewiiif  tb 
grant  alfterward  to  Paschal  IL  The  anperon 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  papal  daimi,  u 
Matilda  being  a  vassal  of  the  empire  ooaU  mi 
alienate  her  rights  of  soYereignty;  aadw^ 
Innocent  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1196  be 
found  the  emperor  real  or  nominal  maakerof 
the  whole  of  Italy,  while  the  donatiooe  of  Ii- 
tilda  were  divided  as  fiefe  iiunoBg  hia  pn&fk 
Innocent  was  the  first  "pme  who  mads  la 
states  really  independent.  After  the  deatb  of 
Henry  VL,  being  appointed  guardian  of  tiiil 
monarches  infant  son  Frederic  fi.,  and  knowiDi 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  reM  agaisflt^ 
oppressive  administration  of  the  German  feait- 
tories,  he  sent  his  legates  to  manv  of  thepria- 
dpal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  inhaMtaoti  joy- 
fhlly  threw  open  theur  gates,  took  the  oaUia  ci 
alle^ance,  and  received  full  guarandeiof  tbeir 
municipal  rights.  Otho  lY.alfcerwaid  ceded  to 
him  the  disputed  territory  of  the  oomtaei 
Matilda,  but  having  seized  several  of  thepopei 
cities  was  excommunicated  in  1210  and  depom 
The  enemies  whom  Innocent  had  now  cbieiy 
to  fear  were  his  own  subjects.  The  fcnW 
rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  munidpalrigbtsei 
the  cities  left  him  little  direct  autiiority;  m 
in  Rome  especially,  where  the  old  dmoaibt 
Bpirii  showed  itself  in  a  system  of  goTemBOt 
composed  of  a  senate,  conscds,  popalar  asaesh 
blies,  and  a  prefect  for  the  admimrfrationtf 

iustice,  his  power  was  closely  circomicribei 
he  senate  was  abolished  about  this  time  bj  toe 
-Romans  themselves,  and  in  its  place  a  si^ 
officer  was  elected  with  the  title  of  senator,  «• 
with  control  of  the  militia  and  judiciaiy.  1»* 
nooent  contrived  to  have  an  oath  imposed  apji 
ihiB  fimctionary  to  defend  the  righte  of  tli 
Roman  pontiff,  and  took  into  his  own  hfl* 
the  appointment  of  the  prefect,  whick  Md 
previously  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  9a 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  power  of  his  Um 
tories  was  little  if  at  all  weakened.  Bdof^ 
Perugia,  and  Ancona  were  virtuaDy  »PJ^» 
and  althou^  Pope  Nicholas  HI.  m  1»T8  ofr 
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^ainedfrom  Endolpb  of  Hapsbnrg  a  reoogniftion 
[>f  the  papal  uoTereagatj  over  a  certain  specified 
territory,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  rights  with- 
in the  same  which  might  still  pertain  to  the 
imperial  crown,  the  p<^>eB  did  not  thereby  ao* 
qnire  any  real  anthority.  In  1809  the  napal 
reaidenoe  was  removed  to  Avignon,  and  the 
Roman  states  were  torn  by  contending  £bu>- 
tiong,  of  which  the  Qaelphs  were  supported  by 
the  popes  and  the  Ghibeuinea  by  the  emperors. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  Cola  di  Rienzi 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at  Bome 
(1847),  and  with  the  title  of  tribune  of  the  peo^ 
pie  enforced  the  laws,  curbed  the  license  of  the 
barons,  and  restored  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  commonwealth.  His  reign,  however,  waa 
short  Driven  from  Bome  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  become  disgusted  with  his  arrogance,  he 
languished  sevend  years  in  prison  at  Avigiion^ 
until  the  disorders  in  Italy  became  so  violent 
that  Pope  Innocent  VL  sent  him  back  with  the 
title  of  senator  in  1864,  in  company  with  the 
legate  Cardinal  Gil  Albomos.  Kienzl  was  re* 
oeived  in  triumph  at  Bome,  but  was  killed  in  a 
popular  insurrection  at  the  end  of  4  months. 
Albomoz  gained  several  victories  in  the  fiel^ 
and  reduced  the  Bomagna,  the  Marche%  and 
the  Campagna  to  obedience ;  but  his  successes, 
owing  partly  to  the  interference  of  the  Floren- 
tines, were  only  temporary.  The  confusion  was 
increased  soon  after  by  the  springing  up  of  a 
series  of  anti-popes,  who  for  many  years  divided 
with  the  legitimate  pontiffiB  the  obedience  of 
the  Christian  world,  iq)pointed  their  own  car* 
dinals,  and  were  sometimes  in  possession  of 
Rome,  whither  the  throne  was  carried  back  by 
Urban  VL  in  1878.  The  schism  was  healed  in 
1417  by  the  council  of  Constance,  which  award- 
ed Uie  tiara  to  Martin  Y.,  and  the  Boman  states 
began  to  enjoy  a  more  regular  form  of  govern* 
ment  Eagenius  IV.,  however  (1481-47),  was 
driven  from  his  capital  by  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion, and  a  short-lived  republic  was  instituted, 
which  his  minister  Yitelleschi  suppressed  with 
^reat  cruelty.  Alexander  VL  (1492-1608)  sub* 
dued  the  turbulent  nobles  of  the  Marches ;  and 
a  BtiU  further  advance  toward  the  consolidation 
of  the  state  was  made  by  the  warrior-pontiff 
Julius  II.  (1508-'18),  who  reduced  the  barons 
to  obedience,  joined  the  league  of  Cambrai 
with  France,  Austria^  and  Aragon  against  the 
Venetians,  wl\o  had  taken  possession  of  Bi* 
mini,  Bavenna,  and  other  papal  cities,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  his  objects,  then  united  with  Ven* 
ice  to  expel  the  French.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  great  sources  of  disturbance  in  cen* 
tral  Italy  were  the  wars  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  K.  and  S.  extremities  of  the 
peninsula.  His  successor  Leo  X.  (1518-^21) 
not  only  restored  peace,  but  made  some  addi- 
tions to  his  territory,  and  earned  a  still  better 
claim  to  greatness  by  a  Just  and  enlightened 
government  of  his  own  subjects.  In  many  re- 
spects his  reign  may  be  called  the  gold^i  age 
of  the  papal  sovereignty,  and  from  this  time 
the  States  of  the  Church  acquired  a  more  com** 


pact  and  homogeneous  ekaraoterthan  they  had 
ever  before  possessed.  Clement  VII.  (1598-^84) 
formed  a  league  with  Venice,  France,  ai]d  Eng- 
land against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  which  en- 
tailed numerous  mitfortnnes  upon  him.  Bome 
in  1527  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the  imperial 
troops  under  the  famous  constable  de'Bourbon^ 
and  thepope  himself  was  7  months  a  prisoner. 
Sixtus  V.  (1585**90)  was  distinguished  fbr  his 
rigorous  administration  of  justice,  and  was  in 
aU  req>ects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  age.  He  exterminated  the  ouUaws  who 
infested  Bome  and  its  environs.  Ferrsra  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States  during  the  reign 
of  Clement  VIII.  (1597),  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
under  that  of  Urban  Vm.  (1682),  and  the  duchy 
of  Castro  and  Bonciglione  in  the  time  of  Inno* 
cent  X.  (1650).  Under  Qement  XI.  (1700-'21) 
the  States  of  the  Church  were  invaded  bv  tiie 
Austrian  archduke  Charles,  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Parma,  and  Piaoenza,  ancient  nominal  fiefs  of 
the  holy  see,  were  transferred  to  other  hands. 
Clement  Xm.  (l758-'69)  was  deprived  <tf  Avi- 
gnon, Benevento,  and  other  places,  and  involved 
in  contests  with  neariy  every  state  in  Europe 
on  account  of  his  protection  of  the  Jesuits; 
but  Clement  XIV.  (l76&-'74)  suppressed  the 
obnoxious  order,  and  recovered  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  lost.  The  liberality  and  virtues 
of  hia  successor,  Pius  VI.  (1774-^99^  were  no 
safeguard  against  the  violence  of  revolutionary 
France :  and  after  Bonaparte  had  wrested  from 
him  Bcdogna^  Ferrara,  and  Bavenna,  and  added 
them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  he  was  de* 
throned  in  Feb.  1798,  and  carried  captive  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  the  foUowiuff  year. 
In  the  mean  time  a  republic  was  proclauned  at 
Bome  by  the  French  general  Berthier,  with  a 
government  consisting  of  consuls,  senators,  and 
tribunes ;  but  it  came  to  an  end  in  1799,  when 
the  army  by  which  it  was  supported  was  beaten 
by  the  allies.  In  March,  1800,  Pius  VII.  was 
elected  at  Venice,  Bome  being  then  in  a  state 
of  anarchy ;  and  in  July,  1801,  after  the  peace 
of  Lun^vflle,  he  made  a  concordat  with  Bona- 
parte, who  had  now  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
all  parts  of  the  P^al  States  except  the  lega* 
tions;  these  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
new  Italian  republic;  The  refusal  of  Pius  VIL 
to  expel  from  nis  dominions  the  suMects  of  all 
those  powers  who  were  at  war  with  France 
led  to  a  fresh  invasion ;  in  Feb.  1808,  Bona* 
parte^s  troops  took  possession  of  Bome;  in 
April,  Ancona,  Macerate,  Fermo,  and  Urbino 
were  united  to  the  *^  kingdom  of  Italy ;"  in  May, 
1809,  Kapoleon  declared  the  remainder  of  the 
Boman  states  annexed  to  the  French  empire ; 
and  soon  afterward  the  pope  was  carried  pri»* 
oner  to  France,  and  did  not  return  to  his  cap* 
ital  until  after  the  emperor^s  abdication  (1814). 
The  congress  of  Vienna  restored  to  him  all  the 
territories  of  the  church,  and  he  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  reforming  the  administrationaf- 
ter  so  many  years  of  disorder.  The  pontificates 
of  Leo  XIL  (1828-'9)  and  Pius  VIIL  (1821^ 
^1)  were  oomparatively  tranquil ;  but  Gregory 
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XYL  had  Boaroelj  ascended  the  throne  in  Feb. 
1881,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bo- 
logna and  other  places,  simaltaneoofllr  with 
risings  in  various  parts  of  £urope.  By  the 
assistance  of  Austrian  troops  the  rebellion  was 
soon  suppressed.  The  present  pope,  Pius  IX., 
was  elected  in  1846,  and  at  once  inaugurated 
a  series  of  reforms  and  concessions  whidi  were 
hailed  throughout  Italy  with  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm.  But  the  iQtra  liberals  soon  found 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  as  &r  as  they 
desired.  Enthusiasm  gave  place  to  insults, 
and  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  France 
and  northern  Italy  produced  a  powerM  effect 
at  Rome.  Yielding  to  the  popular  movement, 
the  pope  in  March,  1848,  issued  a  proclamation 

S remising  a  constitution  on  a  libend  basis,  with 
eliberative  chambers,  and  at  the  same  time 
formed  a  new  cabinet  composed  of  10  laymen 
and  only  8  ecclesiastics.  Much  against  his 
will  he  was  forced  to  take  part  wiw  Charles 
Albert  in  hostilities  against  Austria ;  but  the 
half  organized  force  .which  marched  from 
Bome  to  ihe  Minoio  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  much  strength  to  the  Italian  army. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Rome  were 
rapidly  taking  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  in  September  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  ministry.  Oount 
Rossi,  formerly  French  ambassador,  and  a 
moderate  liberal,  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior  ond  finance,  and  Oar- 
dinal  Soglia  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
and  presidency  of  the  council.  This  produced 
for  a  time  a  good  effect,  but  on  Nov.  15,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  chambers, 
Rossi  was  assassinated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
legislative  halls.  With  him  the  whole  govern- 
ment felL  The  next  day  the  populace,  assisted 
by  the  civic  guard,  forced  their  way  into  the 
Qnirinal  and  compelled  the  pope  to  accept  4 
radicd  ministry.  Thenceforui  ne  remained  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  taking  no  part  in  the 
administration,  and  on  the  24th  he  escaped  in 
disguise  to  6a&ta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Affcer  some  ineffectual  negotiating  to  induce 
him  to  return,  the  chambers  at  Rome  appointed 
a  provisional  government  of  8  nersons;  the 
ministry  of  MiSniani  was  replaced  by  one  still 
more  democratic ;  a  constituent  assembly  was 
called ;  the  revolutionary  party  was  reinforced 
by  a  large  part  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  papal 
service,  and  by  a  body  of  8,000  men  collected 
by  Garibaldi ;  and  on  Feb.  18, 1849,  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  dethroned  the  pope  and  proclaim- 
ed a  republic  The  Roman  states  now  entered 
heartily  into  the  Italian  war  of  independence, 
and  when  tbe  revolutionists  were  driven  from 
northern  Italy  by  the  Austrian  arms  became 
an  asylum  for  the  refugees.  The  government 
was  nominally  administered  by  MEizzini,  Ar- 
mellini,  and  Saffi,  but  the  power  was  reaUy 
shared  betw^n  Mazrini,  GNuibaldi,  and  Avez- 
zana.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  French 
government  hid  resolved  upon  restoring  Pius 
IX.  to  his  throng  and  in  April  an  army  under 


Gen.  Oudinot  landed  at  Civita  Yeechia  ad 
immediately  marched  to  Rome.  A  aerioia  ti> 
pulse  which  they  experienced  before  the  ▼iDi 
(April  29)  was  followed  by  an  armiatice,  dnrii^ 
which  a  Spanish  auxiliary  corps  took  poaseM 
of  the  S.  provinces.  On  June  2  tiie  siege  ¥v 
begun  in  form,  and  by  July  1  the  iVench  ven 
complete  masters  of  the  city.  The  pope  tp 
pointed  a  council  of  state  to  carrj  <m  the  gor* 
emment,  promised  further  admimstratiTe  re- 
forms, and  published  an  amnesty,  though  wift 
many  restrictions ;  but  ihe  duonben  were  sol 
revived,  and  the  pontiff  did  notretamtoliii 
oi^ital  until  April,  1850.  The  only  effect  of 
the  revolution  was  to  defeat  the  hopei  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  induce  the  popetoadrati 
much  more  conservative  polioy  than  he  m 
shown  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soi^ort- 
ed  by  the  French  army  of  occupation  andlij 
the  Austrians  who  held  the  Romagna,  the  gor* 
emment  succeeded  in  maintaining  tranqoilfilj 
until  1859,  when  the  Italian  war  gave  ooonia 
for  fresh  sy^^>tom8  of  discontent  The  vidh 
drawal  of  Uie  Austrian  garrison  from  Bobgu, 
June  12,  was  the  signal  for  a  peaoefiil  revolt 
of  the  whole  Romagna,  and  the  orgamatioi 
of  a  provisional  government,  which  offend  thi 
dictatorship  to  ue  king  of  Sardinia.  Tutor 
Emanuel,  without  immediately  aocepting  ^ 
sovereignty,  intrusted  the  government  of  tk 
revolted  legations  to  Massimo  d'Aieg^  vA 
afterward  to  Signer  Buonoompagni,  and  k 
March,  1860,  formally  declared  them  annexed 
to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  in  aocordanoe  wii 
a  vote  of  the  inhabitants.  They  ocmstitote, 
with  Parma  and  Modena,  what  are  called  l^ 
"  /fimilian  provinces,'^  from  the  andent  Tii 
u£milia,  which  traversed  them.  Tberebdhoi 
had  extended  S.  of  the  Apennines  abo,  andan 
insurrection  at  Perugia  was  qneDed  by  ^ 
Swiss  troops  (June  20)  with  much  hloodihei 
At  Rome  disorders  took  place  March  IM^ 
but  were  suppressed  witnout  much  dimeoltj. 
The  pope  enlisted  a  considerable  force  of  fo^ 
eign  troops,  a  large  number  of  whom  wew 
Irish,  and  offered  the  command  of  his  ani^  to 
the  distinguished  French  general  Lamorid^ 
who  accepted  the  post  in  April  Early  in  8^ 
tember,  following  close  upon  the  aaocesMa 
Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  revolt  broke  wrt 
in  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  Umbna,  and  the  Maitbe^ 
and  the  insurgents  on  the  11th  placed  tbes- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  Victor  Emtfowj 
Accordingly  a  Sardinian  force  under  Gen.Fintt 
took  possession  of  Perugia  and  Spokto,  vh« 
Oialdmi  with  50^000  men  made  himself  ni«» 
of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  marched  towirt 
Ancona,  where  Lamorici^re  had  conoentnted 
the  pontifical  troops.  After  a  aege  of  7  diy«> 
the  Sardinian  fleet  co6perathig  vigorouly  o 
the  attack,  the  city  capituhited  Sept  2«,Lffl»- 
rici^re  and  the  troops  then  with  hun  heeooing 
prisoners  of  war.  On  Oct  18  the  Sardinia 
legislative  chambers  passed  a  bill  empowWf 
the  king  to  incorporate  the  Two  Sicilwa  tffl 
the  Pi^al  States  witii  his  dominiona.  In  X>o- 
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rember  a  vote  of  the  popnlatioii  of  the  revolted 
provinces  was  taken  on  tiie  subject  of  annexation 
to  Sardinia,  and  resulted  in  an  overwhehning 
majoritj  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Oorvo,  being  surrounded  by  Neapo- 
litan territory,  have  also  been  dissevered  m>m 
the  Roman  states  in  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  tiie  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  hold  of  the  pope  upon  his  remaining  prov- 
inces, now  restncted  mainly  to  those  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  is  extremely  weak. 
The  emperor  NM>oleon  III.  has  proposed  a 
voluntary  surrender  by  his  holiness  of  all  his 
temporal  dominions  except  Ihe  city  of  Rome 
and  its  immediate  neighboraood — a  proposi- 
tion which  Pius  IX.  r^ected  with  considerable 
warmth. 

PAPAGAYO,  Gttlf  of,  an  indentation  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  bay 
of  Salinas  and  Punta  Desolada,  so  called  from 
the  baffling,  revolving  winds  which  beset  it. 
and  which  in  their  course  may  be  supposed 
to  have  some  flcmciM  relation  to  the  crooked 
beak  of  the  parrot,  in  fibanish/Kipa^ayo.  These 
winds  are  occasioned  by  the  trade  winds  from 
the  Oaribbean  sea,  which  sweep  entirely  over 
the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes,  where  they  encounter 
the  sea  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  produdnff  the 

Jhenomenon  referred  to.  The  port  of  San 
nan  del  Sur  lies  in  the  bight  ot  this  gulf^  and 
hence  is  only  accessible,  with  difficulty,  by  sail- 
ingvessels. 

r  APAW  (Fr.  papayer,  a  name  applied  to  the 
ottimna  triloba  of  I>unal),a  North  American  tree 
10  to  20  feet  hi^,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der awmaeea  of  Jussieu,  tropical  plants  of  which 
one  g^us  alone  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  species,  either  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  the  roots  and  bark  of  which  possess 
an  extremely  nauseous  odor ;  leaves  pubescent 
when  young,  alternate,  deidtute  of  stipules, 
distinctly  i^oulated  with  the  stem,  entire; 
flowers  axillary,  mostly  solitary ;  sepals  8  to  4, 
persistent,  often  united  at  the  base;  petals  6 
m  2  rows,  hypogynous,  coriaceous ;  stamens 
indefinite,  packed  closely  together  on  a  hypo- 
gynous torus;  filaments  short;  anthers  adnate, 
extrose;  ovaries  commonly  numerous;  styles 
short  or  none;  stigmas  simple ;  ovules  solitary 
or  several  erect ;  fruits  oonnsting  of  dry  or  suo- 
oulent  carpels  with  one  or  many  seeds,  either 
distinct  or  concrete  into  a  fleshy  mass ;  seeds 
anatropous,  testa  brittle;  embryo  minute  at 
the  base  of  a  hard  ruminated  albumen.  The 
common  papaw  is  described  by  Michaux  as 
having  its  trunk  covered  with  a  silver-gray 
baik,  which  is  smooth  and  even  polished ;  the 
wood  is  «pongjj  extremely  soft  and  destitute 
of  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  me- 
ehanical  arts;  the  leaves  are  borne  on  short 
petioles,  and  are  alternate,  6  or  6  inches  in 
length,  and  of  an  elongated  form,  widening 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  They  are  of  a 
fine  texture,  and  the  superior  surface  is  smooth 
and  brilliant   The  flowers,  which  are  attached 


bv  short  pedundea,  are  pendent  and  of  a  pur* 

gle  hue.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  about  8 
iches  long  and  1^  thick,  of  a  yellowish  color 
and  of  an  oval  form,  irregular  and  swelling 
into  inequalities.  Its  pulp  is  soft  and  of  an  in- 
sipid taste,  and  it  contains  several  large  stones. 
It  is  never  brought  into  the  markets,  and  is 
sought  in  the  woods  only  by  children.  It  is 
however  described  bv  some  as  esculent  and 
very  fragrant;  and  it  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington that,  as  it  is  said  to  be  much  improved 
by  cultivation,  it  might  be  well  to  try  what 
fhrther  and  careftil  culture  could  efiTect.  The 
common  pai>aw  is  called  by  the  Canadian 
French  ai$iminier,  the  generic  name  given  by 
Adanson  being  only  a  change  from  that.  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  on  banks  of  streams 
in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states ; 
and  in  the  rich  valleys  intersected  by  the  west- 
em  waters,  it  forms  thickets  exclusively  oc- 
cupying several  acres.  The  small-flowered 
papaw  (A,  parvifiora^  lOchaux's  "  Flora*')  is  a 
small  shrub  rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in  height, 
with  a  few  branches  near  the  summit;  the 
young  branches  are  clothed  with  a  vdvet-like 
ferruginous  pubescence;  leaves  alternate,  obo- 
vate,  abruptly  acute,  and  slightly  acuminate,  a 
little  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent 
underneath,  on  verv  short  petioles;  flowers 
solitary,  nearly  sessue ;  calyx  very  pubescent, 
deciduous;  corolla  sreenish  purple,  stamens 
shorter  than  the  corcSla ;  frnit  about  1^  inches 
long,  irregularly  oval.  This  species  grows  in 
sandy  pastures  along  the  sea  ooast  of  Carolina 
and  GeoTgitL  The  A,  obowita  of  Torrey  and 
Gray  is  a  shrub  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  oblong- 
obovate,  obtuse  leaves,  with  a  ferruginous  to- 
mentum  beneath.  Nuttall  describee  it  ss  a  very 
low  shrub  with  whitish  flowers  equal  to  those 
of  the  glaucous  magnolia.  It  occurs  in  the 
sandy  woods  of  Geoi^  and  Florida.  Another 
species  is  the  A,  fygnuga  (Mx.),  a  small  shrub 
6  to  18  inches  high,  with  nearly  sessile,  cori- 
aceous, persistent  leaves,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
very  narrow  and  reticulate ;  flowers  solitary, 
axillary,  large,  on  short  peduncles;  petals  rea- 
dish  brown.  It  is  found  in  sandy  flelds  of 
Georgia  and  Florida. — ^The  anonacea  comprise, 
beside  these  compiaratively  insiffuiflcant  miits. 
the  delicious  custard  apples  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  cherimover  of  Peru,  the 
sweeteop,  Ac.  Martins  in  his  FUtra  Bratili- 
tiMu  (Ttlbingen,  182^*88)  has  many  interest- 
ing particulars  concerning  the  order. 

rAPER  (Gr.  inmvpor,  papyrus),  a  material 
prepared  in  thin  sheets  from  vegetable  pulp, 
and  universally  employed  for  writmg  and  print- 
ing upon,  tiding  the  place  of  the  articles  used  by 
the  ancients  for  their  writings.  (See  Paftbts, 
and  PABOHmorr.)  In  the  European  countries 
papyrus,  chiefly  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  con- 
tinued in  general  use  for  some  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era.  In  the  6th  century  the  city 
of  Alexandria  numbered  this  among  its  most 
profitable  branches  of  manu&cture,  and  it  rank- 
ed with  the  chief  items  in  the  commerce  of  the 
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itttk>B9.  BvvtTtl  varktfea  wef«  khowik  ii6  tiid 
Bomans,  of  whicfa  that  most  widel^r  estoemedi 
ontil  the  introduction  of  the  Qaadiut  paper^ 
was  known  as  the  Angnstan  pa|>e«.  It  was  18 
fingers  in  breadth,  sndi  being  theeactreme  length 
Kii  the  strips  of  papyros  of  whkdi  the  material 
was  composed.  lite  starips,  ezodedinglT  thin 
and  delicMite,  crossed  each  other  st  lig^t  an* 
gles,  and  were  compressed  into  one  dose  sheet, 
beingaeenredbja  pasteorsising.  TheCSai^ 
dian  pi^r  was  maoe  much  stronger  and  bettei 
adapted  Ibr  writing  upon,  bjr  li^ring  and  oeiiienit« 
ing  the  fine  thin  strqw  npon  a  groondwork  of 
the  coarser  kind  of  papTros.  Buch  papw  oon«« 
tinned  in  nsedown  to  the  11th  centnrj  in  Italy^ 
and  to  tibe  12th  in  France,  and  was  finally  dis- 
placed by  the  charta  hmbpoinoy  or  paper  mada 
of  cotton,  the  Greek  word  poiifiv$  being  in  an- 
cient times  used  eitiier  for  silk  or  ootton.  At 
what  time  raw  cotton  was  first  appHed  to  this 
use  isnot  known.  Hontfimcon  mentions  baring 
seen  a  manosoript  of  this  paper  of  the  date  <« 
1050 ;  but  it  is  sapposed  tiie  Enropean  mann- 
fiictore  of  paper  fhmi  the  pnlp  of  regetable 
fibres  may  be  dated  fhll  60  years  earlier  tlum 
this.  It  i^pears  to  hare  been  introduced  iota 
Europe  firom  the  East^  tluxmgh  the  Arabians 
and  Persians.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Aaiar 
tic  comitries  hare  lon^  mann&ctnred  paper 
from  a  Variety  of  materials;  and  tlie  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  rarieties  peculiar  to  almost 
STery  prorince,  the  processes  for  TOodnoing 
which  are  no  doubt  very  ancient.  They  em- 
I^oy  the  inner  bark  of  different  sorts  of  trees, 
tftie  pnlp  made  of  whidi  they  compress  into  thin 
sheets.  In  the  province  of  8e-<^nen,  it  is  said, 
they  make  paper  of  linen  rags,  as  it  is  made 
in  Europe ;  and  in  Fo-kien  they  use  the  yoong 
bamboo.  This  very  fibrous  material  is  eat  into 
pieces  several  feet  long,  is  well  macerated  sev- 
eral days  in  water,  then  dried  under  a  covering 
of  quicklime,  whidi  is  watered  at  the  time  to 
cause  it  to  slake.  It  is  then  wadied,  out  inta 
filaments,  dried  and  bleached  in  the  sua,  boiled 
in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating  the 
substance  in  a  wooden  mortar.  A  glutinous 
vegetable  extract  is  then  mixed  witiii  the  pulp, 
and  being  thoroughly  incorporated  witiii  it  by 
beating  in  mortars,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
tubs  in  the  condition  of  a  viscid  semi-fiuid.  From 
this  the  workmen  withdraw  enough  at  a  time 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  formed  and  par* 
tially  dried  in  a  mobld,  and  when  removed  from 
this  the  drying  is  completed  upon  the  surface 
of  hot  air  pipes,  as  the  fines  from  a  stove.  To 
prepare  it  for  writing  upon,  it  is  sized  by  dip- 
ping it  kito  a  solution  of  alum.  The  Ohinese 
rice  paper  is  prepared  from  the  inner  portioa 
of  the  stems  of  the  mB^ifMmene  paUub$a(Roj,^ 
burgh),  a  liardy  leguminous  plao^  whidi  grows 
abundantiy  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengcd,  and 
about  the  lakes  near  Calcutta.  The  stems  are 
rarely  more  than  2  indies  through.  They  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  idand  of 
Formosa  to  OhW  and  Calcutta.  The  stems 
behig  cut  into  proper  Imigtlis  for  the  sheets^ 


tibe  i^iaoatQ^ranf  amoettlinteml 
after  the  manAM*  of  dating  ooiks,  aa  opentioB 
requiring  a  Imife  with  a  very  keen  td£e.  Tte 
dieets,  which  are  sometimes  a  Ibei  lomg  aadi 
indies  wide,  are  spread  out  and  caaapreswi 
into  the  Ibrm  of  paper.  The  material  on  bcmg 
wetted  swells  and  retains  a  raiaed  sorCaoe  whioE 
gives  to  the  drawings  made  upon  it «  pkisriag 
effisct  of  relief.  The  inferior  boiIb  are  laig^J 
used  for  making  artificial  flowers.  The  papc 
of  the  best  qualities  is  diiefiy  used  ior  piiintiiigi 
of  birds,  fiowers,  insects,  te^  for  wfaadi  pv- 
pose  the  t)riginal  sketch  is  made  of  adeep  biedk 
upon  otiier  papei^  and  the  nee  ]>a9er  bomgldA 
vupon  this,  the  pamts  are  appMed  to  ita  sorissa 
This  paper  is  well  adi^^ted  for  Hdiogrsphie 
printing ;  other  silky  varietiea  are  equaBy  wdl 
suited  for  sted  and  copper  platee^  The  Jsp- 
anese  mansfiactare  varietiea  of  paper  from  tu 
imier  bark  of  4  or  more  Bpet^sm  d  treca,  oat 
of  which  is  the  mortu  p&p^/bra  aaftatf  or  tns 
paper  tree.  Their  proceaseaezliibit.gre8tfifcii 
and.  care,  and  some  of  the  fttper  tkej  prepsrs 
ia  remartLable  for  its  strength^  ^whkfa  b  so 
great  that  it  may  be  used  lor  manj  of  the  nv 
poses  of  textile  fsbrics,  and  indeed  ttaoaiMei 
silk  and  woollen  atuffii  ao  oloaelyas  to  besOBM* 
times  mistaken  §ot  them.— AooordiBg  to  Gib- 
bon, the  art  of  manufiacturiag  paper  wn  den^ 
from  the  manufiaoturen  of  Sameroaad,  wh«t 
ift  was  introduced  frtmi  China  in  the  year  •§!« 
and  thence  spread  over  Europe  ;  and  he  adi% 
on  the  authority  of  the  librarian  Oasiri,  in  tht 
BibU&thecaAnAio^Si$pmmaf  thai  paper  was  in- 
troduoed  at  Mecca  in  707.  LineB  rags  appav 
to  have  been  used  at  a  s<nnewfaat  later  pcraod 
than  cotton,  and  in  Spsan,  partknlatty  in  the 
provinces  of  V alesicia  and  ^^^^i?i%  where  Batm 
abounded,  the  mam^actnre  of  paper  from  tii» 
material  was  probably  comraeaoed  at  an  earij 
period.  The  <rfdest  spedmoi  of  line&papcr  in 
Spain  having  a  date  is  and  to  be  etreai^  of 
peace  between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  fipaii 
of  117a  As  stated  in  the  ''CSuomilogy  «f 
Paper  md  Paper  Making,''  by  J.  Munasb  (Al- 
bany, 1857),  p^)er  mills  w«e  in  operation  at 
Toleao  in  Spain  in  1085^  making  paper  from 
rags  witii  the  use  of  raoelda  lor  frirnnng  the 
dieets ;  and  in  1161  the  best  paper  was  mm  at 
Xativa  from  raw  cotton  and  rags,  whidi  w«e 
reduced  to  pulp  by  stamping  them  in  oaDs  in- 
stead of  grinding  j^er  the  Moorish,  saethod*  In 
France  the  manofiusture  dates  aa  &r  bade  sa 
1814,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Germany;  and 
in  Italy  it  was  conducted  in  1867.  liaan  pa- 
per seems  to  have  bees  oomiDon  in  Geiuiaaf  in 
1824  and  afterward.  Pi^er  was  known  in  Eag- 
land  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL;  betpardmiea^ 
or  vellum  was  the  writing  material  oomnHsi^ 
employed.  It  was  manufisotured  in  Engisnd  sa 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. ;  hot  the  irtt 
mill  of  which  there  is  anypartienlar aeooaal 
is  one  built  in  Darttod  in  Ksot^  by  a  GerasA 
named  John  Spilman  or  Spidman,  jewdkr  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  is  cdd>rated  in  a  poem 
on  paper  of  the  date  of  1568.    13ie  ~ 
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madd  but  slow  progfresa,  and  daring  tha  17th 
Mhtury  the  suites  were  diieflj  from  France^ 
rMeh  eonntrr,  with  Holknd  and  Genoa,  main-^ 
bained  a  decided  Biiperioritjr  in  this  produetion. 
rhe  qnafities  of  the  various  papers  produced  are 
compared  hy  Fuller  in  1661  to  tnose  of  the 
people  that  manufactured  them;  the  Freneh 
being  '^ lights  sliffht|  and  slender;  the  Venetian 
ueat,  subtfl,  and  couvt-Hke;  and  the.  Batch 
thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking  up  the  ink 
witii  the  eponginesB  thereof."  In  findaEnd  great 
LmproTements  were  introduced  bj  uie  IVenoh 
refhgees  of  1685 ;  and  ftom  this  time  the  husi^ 
neas  advanced  in  inq>ortance.  In  1690  T)artieu^ 
[ar  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  tine  pro* 
duction  of  white  paper,  afanost  all  that  wa&  pre* 
viously  mad<e  being  brown.  The  total  annual 
value  of  t^e  product  at  the  dose  of  the  eeur 
turj  did  not  exceed  £28,000,  and  the  number 
of  mills  in  an  En^^d  was  less  than  100.  la 
ITSl  there  were  produced  about  800,000  ream% 
which  was  about  f  of  the  total  consumptton ; 
and  two  years  afterward  the  value  of  the  year* 
ly  product  was  estimated  at  £780,000.  Ik  the 
middle  of  the  c^tury  the  importations  from 
Rouen  in  France  had  decreased  to  such  an  ex* 
tent,  that  many  of  the  French  pqier  mills  were 
abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses»  The 
cekbrated  manuAictnrer  James  Whatman  had 
his  mSl  in  operation  at  Maidstone  In  1760| 
and  from  that  time  to  tiie  present  Its  product 
haa  bden  famous  for  its  superior  quafity.  A 
medat  was  awarded  for  it-  in  the  great  exhibit 
tion  of  18&1  to  his  successors.  A)x>ut  the  same 
p^lod  knportant  improvements  were  made  in 
the  manu&cture  in  Holland  and  Germany* 
Cylinders  armed  with  steel  blades  for  reducing 
the  pulp  were  substituted  by  the  Dutch,  about 
the  year  1750,  for  the  stampers  which  were 
bef<H«  in  use.  They  were  run  with  far  great- 
er  ease  by  their  windmills,  and  proved  much 
more  effectual.  The  French  aciMdemv  of  soi* 
ances  sent  an  agent  in  1768  to  Holland  to  visit 
the  paper  mUls  and  Westigate  the  processes  in 
nee.  The  Genmois  attempted  the  use  of  straw 
in  1766 ;  and  in  France  in  1776  a  book  was 
printed  upon  paper  of  good  white  appearance 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  Unden  (basswood). 
The  greatest  advances  in  the  manu&cture  were 
bow  made  by  the  French.  In  1798  Louis  Bo- 
bert,  a  workman  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Pierre  Francis  Didot  at  Easonnes,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  making^ 
by  the  labor  of  <me  man  only,  sheets  of  paper 
of  very  large  site,  even  12  feet  wide  and  50  ^ 
long.  'Hiis  was  by  means  of  an  endless  web, 
and  the  machine  as  afterward  perfisoted  in 
En^and  became  the  most  importaait  piece  ci 
apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Bo* 
bert  obtdned  a  patent  right  from  the  French 
government  and  an  appropriation  of  8.000 
francs.  The  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  a  wealthy 
€rm  of  stationers  and  booksellers  in  London, 
who  purchased  the  right  for  Great  Britabi,  ex« 
pended  £60,000  in  matters  conneoted  with  the 
improvement  and  manufaature  of  the  machine, 


kid  wtoe  made  baaiBdcnrpt  before  they  could 
realize  the  dues  to  which  they  were  entitied 
for  its  use.  In  1800  good  white  paper  to  the 
ttnount  of  700  reams  a  week  was  made  for  the 
first  time  from  old  waste  and  written  and  i^t* 
ed  paper,  such  as  had  always  b^ore  been  thrown 
away.  This  was  done  in  Xngland  by  Hatthias 
Koops.  He  also  made  better  paper  from  straw, 
wood,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  known  p^r  stuf^ 
than  had  ever  before  been  produced.  He  ob« 
tained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  straw,  hay,  this* 
ties,  waste  and  refnseof  hemp  and  flax,  &c.— In 
the  United  States  the  first  paper  mill  of  which 
we  have  any  account  was  erected  in  1714  upon 
CQMSteir  creek  in  D^ware.  It  was  literward 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Wikox,  who  fnmidied  Frank* 
lin  with  paper  from  it  The  mill  is  still  in 
operation,  belenging  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Wilcox, 
and  paper  is  made  in  it  by  hand  on  the  same 
process  which  was  in  use  a  century  ago.  In 
tiie  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Salibon  in  his  *'  Modem 
History"  (vol  iii.  p.  494),  a  paper  mill  was  set 
up  about  tha  year  1717,  and  in  1720  was  mak* 
i^  paper  to  the  value  of  about  £200  per  annum. 
But  oa«r  authorities  give  the  year  1780  as  the 
date  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  Massachusetts, 
which  was  built  at  Imlton  under  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  bounty  ofif^red  by  tiie  legislature 
in  1728.  Mr.  Daniel  Henchman  of  Boston,  who 
it  is  supposed  built  this  mill,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  his  piq>er  before  the  general  court  in  1781. 
There  waa  in  1728  a  paper  mill  at  EHzabethtownf 
N.  J.,  owned  by  lu:.  Wilham  Bridford.  The 
Massachusetts  null  appears  to  have  been  stopped 
for  some  time^  as  is  supposed  for  want  ei  oom^ 
petent  workmen;  ana  in  1760  it  was  started 
again  by  a  British  soldier  stationed  at  Boston^ 
for  whom  a  fhiioogh  had  been  obtained  hmg 
enou^  for  this  purpose.  In  1768  a  miU  was 
Comi^eted  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  Ohristc^heor 
Lemngwdil}  imder  ofScial  encouragement.  An* 
other  was  m  operation  in  1776  at  East  Hart«> 
fotrd,  belonging  to  Watscm  and  Ledyard,  which 
supplied  i£out  8,000  sheets  weekly  for  tha 
press  at  Hartford,  and  most  of  the  writing 
paper  used  in  the  state  and  the  continentid 
army.  There  were  at  this  time  three  small 
mills  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  not  long  aftercme  at  Bennington,  Yt.  The 
manufacture  had  made  mudi  more  rapid  pro* 
grass  in  PennsylvaniiL  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, where  in  1770 1^  total  number  of  paper 
mills  was  about  40,  and  the  annual  product  of 
paper  was  worth  about  £100,000.  In  New 
inland  and  New  York  the  supply  was  far 
ah<Mt  of  the  demand;  and  it  was  witii  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  rags  were  procured  for 
tiie  mills.  The  people  were  not  accustomed  to 
preserve  them,  and  thou^  advertisements  an* 
nounced  when  the  bell  carts  would  go  round  to 
coHect,  and  urgent  appeals  in  prose  and  verae 
were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  ladies,  ao^ 
eompanied  with  ofibrs  of  8i.  per  pound  for  dean 
white  cotton  or  linen  rags,,ana  id,  for  white, 
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bine,  brown,  and  check,  the  qnantities  obtained 
were  very  meagre.  The  first  paper  mill  in 
northern  New  York  was  bnilt  in  1793  at  Troy 
by  Messrs.  Websters,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in 
which  from  6  to  10  reams  were  made  daily. 
The  next  year  one  was  oonstmcted  at  Fair- 
haren,  Vt.,  by  Ool.  Lyon,  and  the  bark  of  the 
basswood  was  employed  in  it  for  making,  wrap- 
ping paper.  In  New  England  and  New  York, 
mills  bnilt  for  other  purposes,  as  grist  miUs, 
began  to  be  convertea  into  pt^er  mills;  but 
the  greatest  diffioultjr  was  experienced  in  pro- 
curing rags.  The  printing  offices  could  not  be 
fhmi^ed  with  the  supplies  they  required ;  and 
in  1804  the  American  company  of  booksellers 
ofll^red  premiums  to  any  one  who  would  make 
the  greatest  quantity  of  paper  from  other  ma- 
terials than  cotton  and  linen  rags.  In  1810 
the  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  185,  of  which  7  were  in 
New  Hampshire,  88  in  Massachusetts,  4  in 
Rhode  Island,  17  in  Ck)nnecticut,  9  in  Vermont, 
28  in  New  York,  60  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Dela- 
ware, 8  in  Maryland,  4  in  Virginia,  1  in  South 
Carolina,  6  in  Kentucky,  and  4  in  Tennessee. 
They  produced  60,000  reams  of  paper  worth 
$8  per  ream,  weighing  about  600  tons;  70,- 
000  reams  of  book  paper  at  $8.60,  weighing 
680  tons;  111,000  reams  of  writing  paper  at  $8, 
about  660  tons ;  and  100,000  reams  of  wrappins 
paper,  at  88.ct8.;  also  paper  hangings  and 
other  articles.  At  this  tmie  rags  began  to 
be  imported  laigely  into  the  United  States 
from  Europe.  Each  milL  as  ordinarily  con- 
structed in  Massachusetts,  nad  2  vats,  and  made 
from  2,000  to  8,000  reams  of  the  different  sorts 
of  paper.  It  required  a  capital  of  about  $10,000, 
and  employed  12  persons  or  more.  The  ma- 
terials used  were  chiefly  rags,  old  sails,  and 
junk.  Steam  power  was  first  applied  to  tkis 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  Pittsburff 
in  1816 ;  the  engine  was  of  16  horse  power,  and 
the  annual  product  of  paper  was  worth  $20,000. 
In  1820  the  annual  ralue  of  Hie  paper  manu* 
factures  in  the  United  States  was  rated  at 
$8,000,000.  In  1822  the  publication  of  Rees's 
*'  OydopflBdia*'  in  Philadelphia  consumed  80,000 
reams  of  paper.  This  was  the  largest  work  in 
the  English  language.  The  most  eztensiye 
paper  imll  in  the  United  States  in  1826  was 
that  of  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Ames  at  Sprhigfield. 
In  1828  the  consumption  of  paper  for  t^e  news- 
papers throughout  the  countiy  was  estimated 
at  104,400  reams,  costing  $600,000.  The  total 
Talue  of  the  product  was  nearly  $7,000,000. 
and  of  the  rags  and  other  materials  employed 
in  the  manu&cture  about  $2,000,000.  The 
Fourdrinier  machine,  imported  from  England, 
was  in  use  in  a  number  of  mills,  Massachu- 
setts in  1829  having  6  of  them,  or  one  for 
every  10  mills.  These,  and  improved  methods 
of  cleansing  and  bleaching,  principally  by  the 
use  of  chlorine,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  rendered  uie  coarser  materials 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
qualities  of  paper.    The  importation  of  rags 


continued  to  increase,  their  value  in  1889  ad 
1840  exceeding  $660,000  a  year;  the  imports 
of  paper  in  each  of  the  same  years  amoustad 
to  about  $160,000,  and  the  exports  to  aboH 
$86,000.  In  1860  the  value  of  the  rmgt  bb- 
ported  was  $748,707,  and  of  paper  $496,50. 
Three  fourths  of  the  rags  were  from  Itafia 
and  Austrian  ports,  and  their  cost  was  $8.61  ftr 
100  lbs.  The  capital  invested  in  the  manu&o- 
ture  was  about  $18,000,000,  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  paper  about  $17,000,000,  and  the  nuoi- 
ber  of  nulls  about  700.  All  but  two  of  tha 
were  provided  with  the  Fourdrinier  TnaohiDft 
The  town  of  Lee  in  Berkshire  co^  Maaa.,  be- 


came celebrated  for  its  paper  nulla,  haviflfftf 
mills  in  1661,  which  produced  about  S5,000  ibi. 


of  paper  daily,  and  $2,000,000.  worth  per  I 
The  consumption  of  paper  in  1852  equalled  m 
amount  that  of  Englana  and  France  togt^hes. 
The  exports  of  paper  and  stationery  oontinned 
small,  but  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  Juua 
80, 1868,  amounted  to  $602,669,  and  ci  rags  to 
$982,887.  costing  $4.81  for  100  Iba.  ThenvB- 
ber  of  mills  in  active  operation  in  1654  k  st^ad 
to  have  been  760,  producing  annnally  aboit 
260,000,000  -lbs.  of  paper,  worth  $25,000,<»0, 
and  consuming  405,000,000  Iba.  of  rags,  wlaoh 
cost  about  4  cents  a  pound.  The  demand, 
however,  still  exceeded  the  sopplj,  so  that  tbt 
price  in  1864  advanced  2i  cts.  per  pound,  caaa- 
ing  several  of  the  newspapers  in  New  To^ 
and  Philadelphia  either  to  increase  their  ntss 
or  reduce  their  nze.  Experiments  in  intro- 
ducing new  materials  for  the  mannfiactore  had 
f  roved  successful  as  to  basswood ;  and  at  littla 
'alls,  N.  T.,  a  large  and  very  superior  mill  was 
built  by  the  ligneous  paper  company  to  use  this 
material  alone.  AtNorwich,Gonn^themiIIsof 
the  Ohelsea  manufacturing  o(»npany  were  pro- 
ducing in  1866  at  the  rate  of  7  t<ma  of  paper  in 
aday.  The  Pacific  mills  of  Windsor  Locks  in 
tiie  same  state  are  about  as  extensive,  and  ara 
probably  not  exceeded  in  their  capaeiij  by  any 
mills  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  produced 
in  the  United  Btates  at  this  time  was  about  SOQ,- 
000  tons  per  annum ;  in  Great  Britain  66,006 
tons;  and  in  France  70,000  tons.  The  oott- 
sumption  by  the  large  publishing  honses  is  im- 
mense, that  of  a  single  newspaper,  the  ^^Kew 
York  Tribune,'^  being  about  570,000  aheeto  or 
80  tons  a  week.  This  is  chiefly  supplied  by  a 
null  at  Niagara  falls.  The  "*  Lond<m  TinuM,'* 
using  a  much  heavier  paper,  oonsnmes  9  tons 
or  90,000  sheets  daUy.^lJie  mat^ials  suitable 
for  the  manu&cture  of  p£^>er  are  aJl  those  vege- 
table fibres  which  have  a  corrugated  edge  and 
may  be  macerated  into  a  pulp  with  water ;  and 
those  are  to  be  preferred  which,  while  th^ 
can  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  abondance  at 
the  least  cost,  can  also  be  converted  wi^  ksst 
labor  iuto  pulp.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found 
better  ad^)ted  for  this  manufacture  than  the 
fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  these  are  ob- 
tained most  chei^ly  after  they  have  aerved 
their  original  purpose,  and  in  the  form  of 
are  discarded  m>m  fturther  service.    By  i 
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of  ^e  wear  to  which  the  fibres  hare  been  sab- 
jected,  and  their  washings  in  alkaline  waters, 
the  material  is  already  partially  prepared  for 
redaction  to  onlp.  The  yarieties  of  white  pa- 
per employed  for  printing  and  writing  nntil 
within  the  last  10  years  were  prepared  almost 
ezolnsiyely  from  rags  of  cotton  and  linen ;  while 
the  cheaper  brown  and  colored  wrapping  pa- 
pers were  mannfitu^tnred,  as  they  still  are,  from 
coarser  materials,  snch  as  the  waste  of  rope  man- 
nfactoriee  and  of  cotton  mills.  By  recent  im- 
proTcments  these  are  fonnd  to  be  applicable  to 
the  mannfactnre  of  the  finest  white  pi^n  and 
even  tissne  paper ;  and  snch  are  now  prodnced 
on  a  large  soitde  in  the  paper  mills  of  the  United 
States.  The  hirge  establishment  of  Messrs.  H. 
y.  Batler  and  co.  at  Paterson,  K.  J.,  consumes 
eotton  waste,  hempen  bale  ropes,  and  bagging 
ezclnriyely,  and  no  works  prodnce  paper  of 
snperior  qnalities.  The  brown  papers  xnade  in 
American  mills  from  these  materials  combined 
together  is  nneqnalled  by  any  rimilar  papers 
made  in  Europe.  Still  coarser  papers  are  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  wom-ont  India  bagging, 
which  in  Great  Britain  especially  is  obtain^ 
in  immense  quantities,  and  Is  there  largely  ap- 
propriated to  this  use.  (See  Ck)iB,  Gnmrr,  and 
JuTB.)  Straw  is  used  also  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  England,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  rags ;  and  when  mixed  with  them,  its  fibre 
gives  stiflhess  to  the  pap^r,  which  is  largely 
used  for  newspapers.  The  stalk  of  the  straw 
contains  silica,  which  must  be  removed  by 
long  boiling  in  a  strong  alkaline  lye,  and  thus 
the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  is 
necessarily  greater  than  that  of  rags,  which 
require  much  shorter  treatment  of  tms  charac- 
ter ;  and  its  fibre  moreover  is  short  and  tender. 
In  the  United  States  the  cane  or  reed  of  the 
southern  swamps  offers  itself  as  a  fibrous  ma- 
terial that  can  be  procured  at  little  cost  in  un- 
linuted  quantities.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  this  into  paper,  and  with 
some  success.  At  a  mill  a  few  imlei  K  from 
Baltimore  considerable  pi^r  has  been  made 
fW>m  it,  and  samples  have  also  been  exhibited 
in  St  Louis,  If  o. ;  and  the  success  is  considered 
so  decided  that  mills  are  now  in  process  of 
construction  at  Wilmington,  K.  0.,  for  prepar- 
ing the  fibre  upon  a  large  scale  for  supplying 
paper  mills.  The  reeds  freed  from  their  joints 
are  boiled  under  pressure  in  alkaline  solutions, 
and  the  product  is  afterward  bleached  as  in 
the  ordinary  process.  By  another  American 
process  a  singular  expedient  was  adopted  for  re- 
ducing the  material  to  fibres.  The  long  canes 
were  introduced  into  iron  cylinders  of  great 
strength  so  made  as  to  be  dosed  steam-o^t 
Steam  was  then  forced  in  under  great  pressure, 
and  the  end  of  the  cylinder  correiponcUng  to 
the  muzzle  being  suddenly  opened,  the  canes 
were  shot  out  aa  from  a  gun  and  torn  into 
slender  filaments.  Around  the  cylinder  the 
silica  that  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  hard  outer  covering  of  the  canes  collected 
In  piles  of  snow-white  and  apparently  perfectly 


pore  materiaL  A  similar  plan  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tearing  to  pieces  logs  of  bass  or  white 
wood,  which  fbrniahes  a  fibre  adi^ted  for  ths 

Clnction  of  pape^  Prepared  in  other  ways, 
wood  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  mills  of 
northern  New  York.  Its  fibre  is  however  rather 
weak  and  short,  and  tends  to  fidl  to  powder  in 
its  reduction  to  pulp.  Paper  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  hemlock  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  some  extent  for  newspapers. — ^Numer- 
ous other  vegetable  substances  have  been  care- 
fully sutjected  to  practical  tests  and  converted 
to  some  extent  into  paper,  several  of  which  have 
been  named  in  the  account  already  given  of 
the  progress  of  the  manufiacture.  In  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  there  is  a  copy  of  a  work  by 
Jakob  Christian  Schafier  on  experiments  in 
making  pi^r  from  other  materials  than  rags 
(Erlangen,  1772),  which  is  printed  on  m<H« 
than  60  varieties  of  pajpner  made  from  as  many 
different  materials.  The  works  of  the  mar- 
quis de  'Vlllette,  published  in  London  in  1786 
in  24mo.,  are  printed  on  paper  made  of  marsh 
mallow ;  and  at  the  end  are  single  leaves  of 
paper  manuflRctured  at  Bruges  from  20  differ- 
ent species  of  plants,  including  the  nettle^  hops, 
moss,  reed,  several  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  ^.  Mr. 
Munsell,  in  his  wo^  referred  to  above,  enumer- 
ates 108  substances  which  have  been  experi- 
mented upon.  They  are  chiefly  vegetable  mat- 
ters ;  but  among  them  are  some  animal  and  a 
few  mineral  substances.  The  chief  dependence 
of  the  manufacture,  however,  is  first  upon  rags ; 
then  upon  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  and  rope 
fSaotories ;  and  then  upon  straw  and  basswood* 
— ^In  the  manu&cture  of  paper,  the  first  oljeot 
is  to  prepare  the  raw  materials  for  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  brought  into  a  pulpy 
condition.  This  is  effected  by  various  meta- 
ods,  which  vary  somewhat  wiUi  the  character 
of  the  materials.  Rags  are  first  cut  into  nar- 
row strips  by  women,  who  sit  each  at  a  small 
table  having  a  wire  network  surface  and  fur- 
nished with  a  large  vertical  knife  blade,  the 
back  of  which  is  toward  the  operator.  The 
rags  are  cut  by  drawing  them  across  this  knife, 
and  all  hard  substances,  as  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  pieces  of  woollen  and  silk,  are  sepa- 
rated and  laid  aside,  while  the  rags  are  thrown 
according  to  their  characters  into  the  appro- 
priate ocHupartments  of  a  box  placed  conve- 
niently at  nand  to  receive  than.  Much  dirt 
and  sand  &lls  through  the  netting.  The  next 
process,  where  the  rags  are  not  picked  out  or 
"overhauled,"  is'  the  willowing  and  dusting. 
In  cylindrical-shaped  machines  the  rags  are 
tossed  about  and  thoroughlv  tumbled  by  the 
long  teeth  upon  the  revolving  cylinders  and 
against  the  nxed  teeth  set  in  Ue  outer  cas- 
ing, whereby  they  are  treed  from  the  loose 
dirt  and  made  ready  for  the  boiling  process. 
For  this  an  alkaline  solution  is  used,  of  varia- 
ble composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rags,  the  more  highly  colored  requiring  strong 
lye.  For  100  lbs.  of  rags  fVom  6  to  10  lbs. 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  and  half  as  much 
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qdoklim^.    The  lye  Tednees  the  &ie  hard  pat* 
ndea  of  the  veoetable  fibre,  whieh  if  allawed 
to  remain  would  oanee  knol^by  places  in  the 
pKMir,  remoTei  much  oiHhe  mrt  that  still 
adneres  to  the  rags,  and  partially  whitens 
tiiem.    The  solution  is  best  heated  by  means 
of  steam  pipes,  and  Tarions  plans  haye  been 
de^sed  of  accomplishing  the  object  most  effi^ 
okm^y,  so  as  to  snlject  all  portions  aMke  to  the 
action  of  the  lye.    Large  cjlmdrkal  iron  boil* 
era,  set  horisentall j  and  made  to  rerolve,  were 
first  employed  hj  Mr.  H.  V.  Butler  of  Patera 
son,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  modifications  hare 
sbioe.  been  introdnced  into  the  l)68t  mills  of 
Bnrope  and  the  United  States.    Theseareivo* 
Tided  with  compaitments  perforated  with  holes 
fbr  draining  off  the  water,  and  ih»j  are  charged 
at  the  ends  with  seTeral  hondred  wei^^t  of 
rags  at  a  time,  when  steam  is  admitted  mider  a 
pressure  of  60  lbs.  or  more  per  sqnare  inch. 
By  the  use  ef  hiffh  steam,  a  saving  of  the  soda 
introdnced  to  £&cmtato  the  cleansing,  as  well  as 
of  mnch  time,  is  effected.    The  (^ration  for 
fbe  fidl  chaiige  is  completed  in  8  to  10  honrs. 
The  rags  are  then  ready  for  the  process  by 
which'  they  are  converted  into  polp.    This 
med  to  be  effected  by  allowing  the  rags  to  fi»r<* 
meat  sevend  weeks  in  stone  vats,  and  then 
beatiag  them  with  stamps  or  pestles  in  a  wooden 
mortar.  The  mortar  had  a  cavity  in  the  bottom 
eofwed  with  a  thick  iron  phito  grooved  on  tiie 
vpper  snrfiice,  and  the  under  ddes  of  the  stamps 
were  also  grooved.  A  hole  through  tiiemottar 
i^wed  the  dhiy  watertoescape  from  the  cav** 
ify,  while  the  fibres  of  tiie  rags  were  arrested  by 
k  httir  doth  covering*    The  machine  known  as 
the  "  engfaie,"  invented  t^rthe  Dutch,  took  the 
place  of  the  mortar,  and  is  now  in  general  «se< 
Two  kinds  are  employed,  called  respectively  tiie 
washer  and  the  beater,  both  constructed  upon 
the  same  plan,  the  one  designed  Hor  washing 
the  rags,  and  the  other  for  rubbing  and  redn^ 
dng  them  to  pulp.    The  latter  may  be  placed 
below  the  former,  and  receive  the  rags  dhrectiy 
from  it;  but  usually  they  are  sepam^  by  itit 
bleaohtng  apparatus  and  process.    Eadi  is  a 
trough,  it  may  be  10  feet  long  by  4  wide 
and  H  deep,  cast  in  one  piece  of  iron  with  the 
ends  rounded,  imd  provided  with  a  longitudinal 
vertical  partition  that  reaches  within  2  feet  of 
eadi  end.    The  trough  is  thus  divided  into  two 
chambers,  which  connect  together  at  the  ends. 
Across  the  middle  of  the  cistern  a  shaft  is  set 
which  carries  a  solid  wooden  cylinder  in  one  of 
tiie  divbions,  and  which  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered about  on  inch  by  means  of  a  screw  at  one 
end  of  the  *<  lighter"  or  lever  beam  upon  which 
tiie  end  of  the  axle  rests.    This  cylinder  is 
armed  with  atfbut  40  longitudinal  steel  ribs  or 
bars  in  a  wadier,  and  60  in  a  beater,  which 
project  about  2  inches  fhmi  its  surface.   Under 
the  cylinder  another  set  of  steel  bars,  each  of 
them  fhnn  iU>i  inch  thidc,  ammged in  aseg»> 
ment  of  about  6  inches  width,  ccofbrmhif  to 
the  curve  of  the  cylinder,  is  firmly  secured  in 
the  floor  of  the  cistern.    These  bars,  forming 


the  ^^plate,"  are  bent  in  tfie-middlA^  ae  as  ta 
make  a  sU^t  angle  with  the  bars  of  ib»  j%A, 
by  wludli  means  the  fibre  is  drawn  oat  and  re- 
dnced  in  length  by  a  sheariqg  aetioa.  Tits 
floor  of  the  cistern  rises  up  toward  tiie  cjliD- 
der,  and  behind  the  plate  is  oootiniied  Jif 
BO  as  to  form  a  breastmg,  the  top  of  whk^  is 
oearlj  as  high  as  the  centre  of  the  cyMnder. 
IVom  t^is  point  it  slopes  rapidly  dowi^  to  the 
bottom  of  t£e  trough,  forming  what  is  eaUed  the 
*'baok  fiiU."  The  cistmi  beins  filled  with 
water  sufllcienfly  to  imm^ee  the  lower  bars  <m 
the  cylinder  when  th&s  la  raised  nn,  the  raci 
are  introduced  and  spread  aboot  wiu&  thehaoo, 
Imd  the  cylinder  is  mads  to  revolTe.  This 
causes  a  current  to  flow  whi<^  movea  the  ra^i 
along  with  it,1>ringiDg  them  under  thbeySm- 
der,  and  carrying  thm  around  the  par^ieo. 
tUl  they  are  In^ught  again  between  the  nbs«c 
the  cyUnder  and  those  of  the  plate  benesih. 
As  the  operation  goes  on,  the  oylmder  ia  grsda- 
ally  lowered,  till  toward  the  last,  when  the 
Hg$  have  been  worn  down  into  ih%  fvlff 
ooodition  known  as  half  stufl^  the  space  is  nsr- 
rowed  till  the  cylinder  almost  touofaes  the  pbtSk 
Before  reaching  this  point,  when  the  raoass 
Ooarse  and  offur  oonsideraUe  resistance  lOMiag 
drawn  throng^  the  ffl>soe,  the  motion,  as  the 
cylinder  revolves  wiw  great  rapidity  ia  vht 
rough  and  jerking;  but  bk  the  oonrse  of  8  er 4 
hours  it  becomes  steady,  indioatiog  e  tboroi^ 
reduction:  of  the  material  to  pn^  AhozcofV 
is  constructed  over  the  eyiinder  to  prevent  its 
throwing  out  the  contento  oi  the  trong^  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  revolution.  Dunne  the  oper^ 
tioti  fresh  water,  which  should  be  per&etly 
dean  and  pure,  is  continuaUy  admitted,  and  the 
dirty  water  is  removed  by  aesie  one  ef  the 
seiveral  contrivaaees  that  have  been  devised  te 
take  it  up  and  leave  all  the  fibre  behmd.  That 
in  general  use  consiste  of  hollow  cgrfiadert  oov- 
ered  with  very  fine  wire  cloth,  and  msAs  to 
revolve  slowly  in  the  cnrrent  of  polp,  aa  it 
passes  throtigh  the  otiber  compartment  after 
leaving  that  occupied  by  the  waahing  cyfindeR 
Inside  the  cylinder  the  water  iecang^inbeek- 
ets,  and  being  raised  up  in  them  ia  disdiarged 
into  a  tube  which  passes  througk  the  ajds  id 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  it  eeen>es  from  the  ma> 
chine.  In  this  jNrocess  much  imfrartance  is 
attiched  to  the  condition  of  the  ban  on  ths 
cylinders  and  plates,  care  bdng  taken  thntth^ 
are  adapted  to  the  particular  work,  and  ars 
kept  in  good  order,  so  that  the  raga  are  robbed 
rather  Qian  cut  into  pulp.  Omj  by  givins 
plenty  of  time  to  the  operation  is  the  ixMtenm 
brought  into  the  proper  connstency,  incQipo> 
rating  with  it  sufficiwt  water.  If  tt^  won  is 
not  done  in  this  manner,  good  paper  canBot  he 

g reduced  from  the  pulp.  The  tune  expanded 
I  properly  wa^ng  a  charge  c^  from  one  ts 
two  cwt  of  rags  should  be  from  S  to  4  hours; 
but  the  operation  is  often  completed  ia  Urn 
time,  to  the  detriment  of  the  paper.  The  nam* 
ber  of  engines  in  a  paper  mill  is^eommonly  rs* 
fured  to  as  indicating  its  edacity.    The  power 
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required  for  ninnifig  each  ojlinder  toward  the 
cloae  of  the  prooesa,  when  the  space  between 
ha  under  aormoe  and  the  plate  is  narrowest,  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  7  horses.  From  this 
machine  the  half  stuff  is  allowed  to  flow  out  bj 
a  large  pipe  in  thebottom  to  the  draining  chest, 
where,  oeing  freed  from  much  of  the  water  it 
ooi^ains,  it  next  enters  the  stone  cisterns  in 
wMch  the  bleaching  is  effected.  In  these  a  so- 
hitioa  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  with  about 
one  pound  of  the  salt  to  2  gidlons  of  water, 
is  employed.  The  liauor  drains  off  through 
plates  of  dnc  in  the  bottom,  which  are  per- 
ibrated  with  minute  holes,  and  is  then  pump- 
ed up  again  and  used  with  additions  of  strong 
fresh  liquor.  By  24  hours'  steeping  the  pulp 
ia  converted  to  a  nearly  pure  white  col<Hr;  and 
it  is  then  removed  sometimes  to  a  strong  iron 
box,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  press  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out 
moat  of  the  chlorine  water,  or  goes  directly 
to  the  beating  en^e.  like  the  washing  en- 
gine already  described.  In  this  the  stuff  is 
first  run  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  tiie  cyl- 
inder raised,  so  as  not  to  rub  the  pulp,  llie 
Action  is  hence  merely  that  of  washms^  and 
the  effect  i^to  remove  the  chlorine,  whicm  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  would  render  the  pi^^er  brit- 
tle and  liable  to  soon  crumble  to  dust  The  salt 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  technically  termed  *^an- 
tiofdor,"  is  of  late  advantageously  introduced 
to  neutralize  the  chlorine  imd  expedite  its  re- 
movaL  Suitable  mixtures  are  then  added  for 
slxing,  according  to  the  quality  of  paper  to  be 
made;  and  also  any  coloring  matter.  The  or- 
dinary size  is  a  combinati<m  of  soda  and  rosin 
to  form  a  soi^  from  which  the  rosin  is  i^e- 
dpitated  upon  the  pulp  by  the  subsequent  ad- 
draon  of  alum.  The  cylinder  is  then  low- 
ered and  the  pulp  is  ground  by  its  action  to  a 
much  finer  consist^cy,  fta  quality  depending 
upon  the  Judicious  management  of  the  cylinder, 
as  not  letting  it  down  too  fast  nor  too  much  at 
once.  The  beating  is  completed  in  8^  to  4 
hours ;  and  the  stim  is  then  discharged  into  a 
large  receiving  vat.  An  improvement  upon  the 
Dutch  engine  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Eingsland  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  in  success- 
Muse  in  this  country  and  in  En^^d.  Itcon- 
sistB  in  a  revolving  finder  placed  between  two 
stationary  grinders,  the  pulp  being  made  to 
fiow  first  through  the  space  on  one  side  and 
then  through  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
revolving  grinder,  after  which  it  \s  discharged 
in  a  constant  stream.  The  revolving  grinder 
makes  about  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and 
the  spaces  are  a4)usted  bv  screws  for  ooarse  or 
fine  pulp  as  may  be  required. — ^The  pulp  being 
oolleotea  in  stone  vats,  from  which  it  u  to  be 
taken  out  for  converting  into  sheets,  is  agitated 
by  a  stirrer  to  keep  it  of  uniform  conbi^^ency. 
By  the  old  process  of  hand  making,  which  is 
not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  it  is  then  dipped 
out  and  moulded  by  a  workman,  called  the  vat- 
man«  The  mould  which  he  uses,  holding  it  in 
Vith  hands,  is  a  shallow  mahogany  box  some- 
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what  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper,  covered 
with  parallel  wires  placed  near  together,  and 
crossed  by  a  few  others.*  A  loose  frame  caHed 
a  deckle,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  mould,  is  held 
down  upon  its  upper  surfiiuse,  serving  as  a  mar- 
gin to  the  wires,  and  determmes  the  size  of  the 
uieet.  A  proper  quantity  of  pulp  being  dipped 
up  and  shfliken  with  a  peculiar  motion  acquired 
by  experience,  the  fibrils  spread  evenly  over 
the  wires  and  the  water  in  ffreat  part  flows 
through.  The  vatman  then  slips  off  and  re- 
tains the  deckle  as  he  slides  the  mould  iJong 
the  edges  of  the  vat  to  another  workman  called 
the  coucher,  and  taking  another  mould  to  which 
he  adjusts  the  deckle,  he  repeats  the  operation.  ^ 
The  coucher  meantime  sets  the  momd  on  its 
edge  to  drain  while  he  arranges  on  l^e  table 
dose  by  a  sheet  of  felt  cloth  on  which  he  lays 
the  sheet  of  fibre  by  overtuining  the  mould. 
This  is  returned  to  the  vatman,  who  passes 
along  another  mould  and  sheet,  and  this  is  laid 
upon  another  felt  with  whidi  the  first  sheet  is 
covered.  About  180  sheets  are  thus  piled  up 
alternately  with  as  many  felts,  and  the  whole 
pile  is  then  slipped  under  a  press,  by  the  action 
of  which  mudi  water  is  squeezed  out  and  the 
sheets  acquire  tenacity.  These  are  then  sepa- 
rated and  piled  up  by  themselves,  and  again 
pressed ;  and  being  again  separated,  or  parted, 
they  are  piled  and  pressed  a  third  time.  Thus 
the  marks  of  the  felta  are  removed,  and  the 
p^er  is  in  oood  condition  for  drying,  which  is 
effected  by  hanging  the  sheets  on  hair  lines  in 
lofts  or  rooms  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
In  favorable  weather  the  diring  may  oe  com- 
pleted in  24  hours,  after  wldch  the  paper  is 
sized  by  dipping  it  several  times  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  glue  and  alum.  The  sheets  are  a«ain 
pressed  to  remove  the  superfluous  size,  and  are 
returned  to  the  drying  rooms,  where  they  are 
su^nded  upon  the  lines  and  dried  much  more 
gradually  than  before,  several  days'  time  beinff 
rej^uistte  for  the  size  to  become  well  incorporated 
with  the  paper.  The  finishing  is  effected  by 
passing  the  sheets  laid  altematelv  with  glazed 
paper  boards  with  some  hot  metal  plates  inter- 
spersed through  the  piles.  This  ^ves  l^e 
name  of  "hot-pressed."  It  may  instead  be 
rc^ed  with  smooth  copper  plates  between  the 
sheets.  By  this  method  it  was  often  8  weeks 
before  the  paper  was  finally  finished  from  the 
first  treatment  of  Uie  rags,  and  for  everv  vat, 
firom  which  about  150  lbs.  of  paper  might  be 
made  in  a  day,  there  were  employed  8  men  and 
about  as  many  women.  The  ^^  water  mark"  up- 
on paper,  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  kinds, 
is  produced  by  coarse  wu^s  of  the  required 
figures  attached  to  the  moulds,  so  as  .to  cause 
the  layer  of  fibre  to  be  somewhat  thinner  on 
their  lines.  Various  devices  formerly  made 
use  of  in  this  way  gave  names  to  the  sorts  of 
pi4>er  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the  pa- 
pers have  retained  Uiese  names.  Tiius'*cap"or 

*  with  Uw  wires  that  arnuiged,  the  Mper  prodaced  U 
edkd  **kld  p«p«r;''  bot  with  »  woren  win  elotb  the  pro- 
doflt  It  kaawn  ta  **  wore  paper.** 
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**  foolscap  paper^^  was  so  called  from  the  water 
mark  representing  a  fooPs  cap  and  bells ;  post 
paper,  from  the  design  of  a  postman^s  horn. 
What  was  caQed  *'pot  paper^'  had  the  design 
of  a  pot  or  log,  and  **  hand  paper*'  was  distin- 
gnished  by  the  figure  of  a  hand.  Water  marks 
upon  commercial  papers,  as  bank  notes,  checks, 
&b.,  serre  a  nsefhl  purpose  in  rendering  forger- 
ies more  difficult — Tlie  Fourdrinier  machine 
introduced  extraordinary  improvements  over 
the  old  hand  method  of  making  paper.  By 
means  of  it  the  capacity  of  production  is  im- 
mensely multiplied  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 
Paper  is  made  in  sheets  of  any  desired  size 
ana  of  uniform  thickness.  Light  tissue  pa- 
pers are  produced  by  it  which  could  not  have 
been  made  by  hand.  The  processes  of  sorting, 
trimming,  and  hanging  up  the  sheets  to  dry, 
and  the  waste  attending  these  handlings  of  the 
paper,  are  avoided;  and  what  required  weeks 
to  effect  is  now  accomplished  in  as  many  min- 
utes. The  cast-off  rags  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  as  stated  by  Richard  Herring  in  his  **  Pa- 
per and  Paper  Making"  (London,  1856),  may 
be  forwarded  after  sunrise  many  miles,  and  be 
returned  before  sunset  converted  into  sneets  of 
the  most  perfect  pi^er.  But  this  wonderftd 
rapidity  in  the  manufcioture  is  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  paper  of  the  greatest  strength 
and  durability.  This  is  attained  only  by  con- 
ducting each  one  of  the  numerous  processes, 
from  l£e  trituration  of  the  rags  to  the  calender- 
ing, slowly  and  thoroughly.  Mr.  Herring  ex- 
hibits among  the  samples  in  his  work  one 
specimen  of  paper  thus  carefblly  prepared,  not 
much  thicker  than  ordinary  printing  paper, 
which  is  almost  as  tough  and  durable  as  parch- 
ment, and  capable  of  sustaining  by  a  strip  not 
wider  than  a  bank  note  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  ma- 
chine without  drawings.  At  its  head  is  placed 
a  receiving  vat  into  which  the  pulp  is  constant- 
ly supplied,  and  in  which  it  is  kept  of  uniform 
consistency  by  continual  stirring.  From  the 
vat  it  flows  out  through  a  stopcock  regulated 
to  supply  the  quantity  suited  to  the  thickness 
of  paper  to  be  made ;  or  the  delivery  is  con- 
troUea  either  by  pumps  or  by  pulp  meters  con- 
trived to  supply  equal  quantities  in  equal  times. 
Flowing  then  upon  a  lifter  wheel,  the  pulp  is 
diluted  with  water  drained  from  the  web  of 
paper  in  advance  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
and  brought  back  to  the  lifter  wheel.  By  this 
wheel  the  mixture  is  delivered  into  the  trough 
called  the  sand  trap,  which  is  20  to  40  feet 
long  and  4  or  5  inches  deep.  In  this  any  par- 
ticles of  sand  present  settle,  and  the  pulp  passes 
through  the  strainer,  which  is  arranged  along 
one  side  of  the  trough.  This  is  abox  made  of  brass 
plates,  those  forming  the  tlottom  being  perforated 
by  fine  slits,  or  the  bottom  is  made  of  polished 
bars  of  brass,  which  are  set  almost  in  contact. 
The  passage  of  the  pulp  through  the  narrow 
^mngs  is  facilitated  either  by  a  rapid  jar- 
ring movement  communicated  to  the  strainer, 
or  by  an  exhaust  apparatus  kept  in  opera- 


tion beneath  it  Knots,  and  anf  fordgn  Iwd 
substances  that  may  be  present,  are  oen^  on 
the  strainer.  Fonnerly  such  matters  wen 
picked  out  from  the  paper  b j  hand  whSk  i 
was  undergoing  the  drying  process;  thiseanad 
much  damage  to  the  sheets,  and  tiie  knoUf 
points  that  e8ci4>ed  notice  seiiooslj  ii^juni 
^e  paper,  especially  for  the  use  of  engraTSL 
The  pulp  fiows  from  the  strainer  into  a  nt 
which  is  as  long  as  the  width  of  tlie  sheet  to 
be  produced,  a^  along  the  whole  lengtii  d 
one  side  of  this  vat  it  passes  oat  over  an  tftm 
upon  the  "wire" — an  endless  web  of  win 
cloth,  having  from  8,500  to  6,000  bides  to  tb 
square  inch.  It  is  supported  by  rollers,  apoa 
wnich  it  is  carried  constantly  round  at  tlienito 
of  25  to  60  or  70  feet  per  minute.  Th»  mr 
surflaoe  upon  which  the  pulp  b  ddireredii 
perfectly  level,  and  may  be  15  feet  in  leutL 
A  lateral  jarring  motion  iseommiuucateato 
the  web,  which  shakes  the  fibres  of  tfaepnly 
together,  and  the  water  with  some  fibre  dot 
passing  through  is  caught  in  the  ^^bstmI' 
trough  and  returned  to  the  lifter  vbeeL  Tin 
widtibi  the  pulp  occupies  on  the  wire  ii  cut- 
trolled  by  fiexible  s^-aps  or  deckles,  m  oa 
each  side,  which,  being  adjusted  to  tbe  width 
of  the  paper  to  be  made,  move  along  with  tk 
upper  sur&oe  of  the  wire  and  retain  abofsit 
by  an  independent  set  of  rollers.  These  dedki 
are  made  of  several  layers  of  Dnen  orcottea 
gummed,  or  of  vulcanized  rubber.  The  abe^ 
of  pulp  as  it  becomes  freed  firwn  water  tapsm 
consistency,  and  this  is  increased  byAew«g|4 
of  a  cylinder  under  which  it  passes,  calW  4i 
dandy  roll.  The  friction  causes  this  rdl  to  re- 
volve, and  any  designs  for  water  mark  or  lin«, 
made  of  fine  vnre  and  sewed  upon  its  snrAe^ 
are  transferred  to  the  sheet  For  siakiqg  IM 
paper  the  wires  are  Imd  longitodmallx  and 
very  dose  together.  The  impwaaioM  sre 
made  more  permanent  through  the  sctioa  of 
suction  boxes  placed  under  the  web  li  tin 
point,  which  suddenly  extract  mndi  of  tk« 
water  in  the  pulp  and  give  to  the  sheet  ejfr 
sistency  enough  to  admit  of  its  '^^^'^'^^^'^^ 
marks  impressed  upon  it.  Paseuig  the  rows 
boxes,  the  web  reaches  the  couch  rolls.  Tm» 
are  rollers  covered  with  felt,  the  under  oee 
carrying  the  wire,  and  the  upper  directly  o^ 
it  pressing  down  upon  the  web  of  paper  •» 
wire.  The  wire  doth  going  round  ^^*J 
roller  and  pasdng  beneath  the  save-all  tro^ 
on  its  return  to  the  supply  trongh,  the  ww 
now  leaves  it,  being  taken  on  the  surface  of « 
endless  blanket  or  fdt,  when,  still  ifl  a  t^ 
wet  state,  it  is  passed,  with  the  fdt  on  whiaa 
is  supported,  between  a  pair  ®^^®*^y^"2 
or  brass  rollers,  by  which  it  is  oomprefiBed  ij 
freed  from  most  of  the  water  it  has  rrtawi 
In  ordei*  to  remove  the  impression  left  by  toe 
felt,  the  web  is  conducted  away  ^^^^ 
and  round  a  roller,  having  now  tsdBcmi  v- 
nacity  to  support  itself;  and  being  tnmed  cob* 
pletely  over,  what  was  the  upper  side  ifj^ 
oeived  upon  another  revolving  felt,  and  W* 
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ftre  carried  between  another  |>air  of  Drees  rolls, 
the  f)Me  of  the  upper  one  coming  in  direct  c<m- 
tact  Mrith  that  snr&oe  of  the  paper  which  be- 
fore rested  npon  the  felt    The  sheet  goes  next 
opon  the  drying  cylinders.    These  are  hollow, 
tnade  of  cast  iron,  and  are  heated  by  steam 
Introdnced  into  their  interior.    Their  nmnher"' 
Eind  arrangement  vary  at.  the  different  mills, 
9ome  employing  as  many  as  20  of  them.    The 
Brst  which  receives  the  pi^>er  is  moderately 
warm,  and  the  heat  increases  with  each  one. 
By  thns  gradually  drying  the  paper,  it  acquires 
greater  strength  than  it  would  have  if  passed 
over  a  few  hot  cylinders.    From  these  cylin- 
ders the  sheet  is  wound  directly  upon  a  reel, 
or  it  may  be  passed  through  several  sets  of 
calender  rolls  by  which  its  surface  is  smoothed 
and  finished.    The  siting  for  printing  paper  is 
usually  produced  by  mixing  the  mi^rials  in 
the  pulp  as  already  described ;  but  the  finest 
writmg  papers  are  now  sized  almost  altogether 
in  the  web,  this  being  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  and  alum  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  100^  F.,  and  dried  immediately 
by  running  it  over  a  series  of  open-work  drums, 
through  ^e  centre  of  each  of  which  a  revolv- 
ing flui  creates  a  rapid  movement  of  the  air 
against  the  paper,  causing,  in  a  tenwerature 
kept  at  about  80°,  a  rapid  drying.    The  old- 
fJBshioned  way  of  drying  writing  papers  in  the 
loft  is  not  abandoned  in  many  of  the  best 
mills.    The  edieets  are  cut  off  for  this  purpose 
immediately  after  sizing.    Paper  thus  dric^  is 
stronger,  the  straining  effect  of  drying  upon 
machmee  being  avoided.    The  sheet  is  usually 
made  about  54  inches  wide,  and  it  is  run  off 
by  the  machine  at  the  rate  it  may  be  of  600 
vards  an  hour,  or  a  mile  every  8  hours.    It 
18  cut  into  small  sheets  by  different  contriv- 
mces,  applied  to  the  pi4>er  either  as  it  comes 
&^m  the  machine,  or  as  it  is  wound  off  from 
^e  reels.    It  is  cut  lengthwise  by  pairs  of  cir- 
snlar  knives,  which  revolve,  one  knife  below 
uid  a  larger  one  above  the  sheet,  as  it  moves 
)etween  them,  and  their  cutting  action  is  like 
hat  of  scissors.    To  cut  it  across,  two  knives, 
me  fixed  and  one  movable,  are  mode  to  work 
ogether  like  scissors  blades  at  the  instant 
rhen  the  right  length  of  paper  is  brought  for- 
vard  bv  a  drum  and  held  fast  by  two  long 
ilocks  being  brought  together  and  pressing 
he  pi^r  between  them.    The  drum  at  the 
axne  instant  retrogrades  to  take  forward  the 
dngth  for  the  next  sheet    The  alack  of  the 
reb,  which  is  necessary  in  this  interrupted 
lovement,  is  kept  up  by  what  is  called  a 
ancing  rolL    The  glazed  surface  given  to  the 
iffhly  finished  writing  papers  is  produced  by 
filing  the  sheets  placed  in  a  pile  with  polished 
^eets  of  copper,  with  which  they  alternate. 
be  operation  is  repeated  many  tunes  to  pro- 
Dce  the  best  effect   Beside  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
les in  the  extra  labor,  a  considerable  loss  is 
tcurred  by  unavoidable  damage  to  more  or 
MB  of  t^e  paper,  and  by  bringing  strongly  out 
dfeots  which  would  escape  notice  in  ordmary 


paper. — ^The  varieties  of  paper  are  nnmerona. 
They  may  be  classed  in  general  as  writing  (m- 
duding^wing),  printing,  and  wrapping;  and 
beside  these  are  the  filtmns  and  blottmg  pa^ 
pers,  which  differ  from  the  otner  kinds  in  an  ad- 
mixture of  woollen  rags,  by  which  the  product 
is  rendered  absorbent  Cartridge  paper  is  a 
thick  variety  of  white  paper  vmi  tor  making 
cartridges.  Bank  note  paper  is  a  very  strong^ 
flexible,  and  thin  paper,  made  of  the  best  linen 
rags;  and  tissue  paper  is  a  thin  tranqtarent 
paper  used  chiefly  for  tracing  drawings,  Ac 
The  distinctions  of  the  varieties  of  writing  pa- 
per are  baaed  on  the  paper  bemg  wove  or  1^ 
and  on  the  shades  of  color  and  degree  of  finish. 
The  cream  laid  and  cream  wove  are  of  a  6li(^t^ 
yellowish  white,  and  are  now  regarded  as  Uie 
choicest  varieties.  Piters  of  a  Uulsh  tint  are 
prepared  by  mixing  ultramarine  with  the  pulp. 
A  very  small  amount  of  ultramarine  counter- 
acts the  natural  yellow  color,  and  produces 
the  nearest  approach  to  white.  The  lijght  buff 
color  la  produced  by  oxide  of  iron  of  a  low  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  and  p^er  of  this  diade  has 
been  recommended  as  more  gratefol  to  the  ^e , 
than  the  glaring  surfcK^e  of  the  white  varieties. ' 
As  it  is  in  reading  and  writing  that  injury  moat 
frequentiy  comes  to  the  eye,  this  suggestion 
seems  not  to  have  received  the  consider^on  it 
merits. — ^The  trade  names  of  the  different  sorts 
of  paper  desiffnate  the  different  sizes  fomished 
from  the  mills.  The  smaller  sheets  of  letter 
and  note  paper  are  prepared  i^om  the  com- 
mercial sheets  by  the  stationers.  '  The  smallest 
sheets  furnished  bv  the  mills,  termed  pot  pa- 
per, measure  12^  by  15  inches;  foolscap,  the 
next  size,  18^  by  17;  post,  15^ by  18f ;  copy, 
16  by  20  ;  large  post,  16i  by  20|;  medium 
post,  18  by  28 ;  sheet  and  third  foolscap,  18} 
by  28;  sheet  and  half  foolsci^  18}  by  24^; 
double  foolscap,  17  by  27;  double  pot^  25  by 
80;  double  post,  19  by  80};  double  crown,  SO 
by  80 ;  double  medium,  24  by  88 ;  demy,  15} 
by  20;  ditto  printing,  17}  by  22};  medium, 
17}  by  22 ;  ditto  printing,  18}  by  28 ;  royal,  19 
by  24;  ditto  printing,  20  by  25 :  superroval,  19 
by  27;  ditto  printing,  21  by  27;  imperial,  2S 
by  80;  elephant,  28  by  28;  atlas,  26  by  84; 
columbier,  28}  by  84};  double  el^phant^  26i 
by  40 ;  antiquarian,  81  by  58.— Besiae  the  uses 
of  paper  already  referred  to,  it  is  extensively 
applied  to  the  production  of  pasteboard,  paper 
boxes,  paper  hangings,  sheathing  for  vessoa, 
the  outside  covers  of  books,  &c. 

PAPER  HANGINGS.    See  Waix  Papib. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
country  in  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to 
the  legendary  account,  the  name  was  derived 
from  raphlagoD,  the  son  of  Phineus.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine  sea;  £.  by  Pontus, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halyi 
(the  modem  Kizil  Irmak) ;  6.  by  Galatia,  sep- 
arated by  the  Olgassys  (now  Ulgaz^  mountttns; 
and  7.  by  Bithynia,  separated  by  the  river 
JParthenius  (now  the  Bartan-su).  The  boonda* 
ries  however  varied  at  different  periods.    The 
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diM  city  was  Sinope,  sitnated  on  the  coast 
and  fbnnded  by  a  Greek  oolony.  Beeide  this, 
there  were  0 jtoros  and  Amastris  on  the  Euxine, 
and  Pompeiopolis  and  Qangra  in  the  interior. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Haljs  and  Parthe- 
nins,  and  the  Amnias  (Eara-sn),  a  tributary 
of  the  Halys,  there  are  no  riyers  of  impor- 
tance. The  Olgas^ys  moontains  in  the  centre, 
an  extension  of  the  chain  ronning  from  Anne* 
2iia  to  the  Hellespont,  send  np  to  the  north- 
em  part  of  ^e  country  nnmerons  branches. 
Genmllr  the  sorfiEU^  is  monntainons  and 
ragged,  but  more  especially  in  the  sonthem 
portion,  the  northern  containing  many  wide 
and  futile  valleys,  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
Aida  IQnor  in  prodnotiTeness.  Paphlagonia 
was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  being  spok^  of 
on  this  aooonnt  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer. 
It  also  produced  mnles  and  antdopes,  and  in 
some  pitfts  sheep  breeding  was  a  common  busi- 
ness, while  the  vast  forests  in  the  south  afford- 
ed an  ample  supply  of  timber.  A  kind  of  red 
ochre  was  also  obtained  from  a  mountain  called 
Sandaraourgiam  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pom- 
peiopcdis.  The  Paphlagonians  appear  to  have 
been  a  Syrian  race,  and  are  sppken  of  as  a  rude 
and  superstitious  people.  The  chase  was  a 
&yorite  pursuit  in  peace,  and  theur  cavalry  was 
celebrated  in  war.  According  to  Herodotus 
(viL  7d),  their  armor  consisted  of  a  plmted  hel- 
met, small  shields,  and  spears^  javelins,  and  dag- 
gerSi— Paphlagonia  was  origmally  governed  by 
native  princes,  but  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Lydian  dominions  by  OroBsns ;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Lydian  kin^om  by  Cyrus,  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  third  satrapy  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Tet  various  satraps  made 
themselves  independent  kings  of  that  country. 
After  the  deeAh  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Eumenea,  but  after  his  fall 
was  again  independent  until  it  became  a  portion 
of  the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
When  the  Romans  had  conquered  that  monarch, 
they  united  the  coast  districts  with  Bithyida, 
and  subsequently  embraced  all  of  the  oountiy 
under  theijr  rule.  In  this  condition  it  constitut- 
ed a  portion  of  the  provmoe  of  Galatia,  and  so 
remained  until  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  when 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Paph- 
lagonia is  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empu*e, 
and  is  indnded  in  the  eyalet  of  Kastamuni. 

PAPHOS,  the  name  of  two  ancient  towns, 
dtuated  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Cyprus,  one^ 
which  was  called  Old  raphes,  the  other  New 
Paphos,  the  former  being  the  one  denoted  usu- 
ally by  the  poets,  the  latter  the  one  denoted  by 
the  prose  writers ;  but  as  the  same  term  was 
M>plied  to  both  indiscriminately,  much  confti- 
siofi  has  been  the  consequence.  Old  Paphos, 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Yenu&  and  the 
place  where,  according  to  &ble,  she  landed 
after  having  risen  out  of  the  sea,  was  situated 
about  H  m*  from  the  shore,  and  owes  its  legei^ 
dary  foundation  to  Oinyras,  the  father  oLAdo- 
<nis.  Here  was  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  goddess ; 
here  her  worship  was  early  establiuied,  the 


pore  and  temple  of  Yenus  betng  ; 
in  the  Odyssey.  The  huge  foundations  of  tbi 
latter  are  still  visible.  New  Piq»hoi,  the  mod- 
em BafSiL  was  situated  between  T  snd  8  n. 
N.  W.  of  the  old  city,  and  was  foanded,  accord- 
ing to  the  lesendj  by  AgmenoryChiefoftheAf- 
caSians  at  tiae  siece  of  Troy,  who  wts  driveD 
by  die  storm  whion  separated  the  Qre^  into 
its  harbor.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  tin 
worship  paid  to  Yenus,  althongh  it  Qe?»  li- 
vaUed  in  this  respect  the  ancient  dty.  It  vai 
here  that  St.  Pam  struck  Elymas  the  soroerer 
with  blindness,  and  from  the  account  in  Aotstk 
town  would  appear  to  have  been  the  ruUooi 
of  the  Roman  govonor. 

PAPIAS,  ah  eariy  Ghrisdan  writn^tuiiip 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Irensus  calls  Ido  i 
"  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poljoap;'' 
and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  John  re- 
ferred to  was  tiie  evangelist  or  tiie  elder,  vie 
belonged  to  the  church  at  Ephesos.  He  vnti 
a  work  in  6  books,  entitled  *^£xplicatioDoftli 
Speechesof  the  Lord,''  of  which  onlyaferfiv- 
ments  have  been  preoerved.  He  was  a  m- 
narian  in  bdie^  and  entertained  the  idea  tbt 
there  will  be  for  1,000  years  after  the  itmBft- 
tion  from  the  dead  a  bodily  re^  of  dntoa 
earth ;  and  from  him  miHenariaiw  vert  acne- 
times  called  Pcq>ianist8.  According  to  tbe  Al- 
exandrian chronicle,  he  suffered  mariridooiB 
Pergamus  in  A.  D.  168,  and  Peb.  S8  bas  bin 
set  apart  by  the  Roman  Oatholio  ehnreh  ibr  ka 
commemoration.  The  best  coQeetioD  d  As 
fhigments  of  ins  writings  is  to  be  ftraadiBthi 
EUiquim  Saeras  of  RouSi  (8vo.,  Oxford,  181^ 
According  to  Eusebiua,  he  was  a  man  ''of  anD 
understanding,^'  as  api>eared  fhim  lis  wvii 

PAPIER  MAGH£,  the  pu^  of  piper  nfa^ 
with  glue  or  gum  tfabic^  moulded  aod  dried, 
or  paper  pasted  in  sheets  upon  isodeb.  The 
cheaper  artides  of  papier  miach^  ''^1'^J( 
white  or  brown  paper  mashed  in  vater  aod 
pressed  in  oiled  moulds.    The  better  aitidtt 
are  produced  by  pasting  or  ^eing  ^<>f^ 
sheets  of  pai>er,  wnich,  when  a  proper  dye 
of  thickness  is  attained,  are  powerMy  piw 
and  dried.    While  moist  the  prepaid J^ 
be  moulded  into  any  reqmred  f<BiD,  aidm 
dry  it  may  be  planed  and  rasped  to  sh^pe.^ 
oral  coats  of  varnish  are  next  ^lied,  and  m 
inequalities  are   rubbed  down  with  pw* 
stone.    It  is  ornamented  with  ^4>^^ 
powder,  or  colors^  when  a  vandah ofiWl * 
is  applied,  dried  at  a  temperatare  of  S8(r,  i^ 
a  brilliant  surfece  is  obtained  by  pofitog^ 
rotten  stone  and  oil,  and  by  hand  robbi^.  rtv 
architectural  ornaments,  the  ■^^•^"JVPff 
prepared  in  layers  with  ^ue  are  FJJJi 
metal  moulds  of  the  reou&ed  form.  ^^^ 
moved,  a  composition  of  ^sper  pnlp  ^J^TT 
rosin  and  glue  is  put  into  the  moold^  iw  ■• 
paper  impresraons  being  again  histfted,  w«*' 
position  adheres  to  them  permaneoily.^»JJ 
pitfrre  ornaments  are  simOariy  W^'p^J^ 
ing  being  used  in  place  of  rosin,  aod  are  I^ 
and  more  durable  than  plaater  of  Bb*  ^ 
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piermach^  is  rendered  to  t  grei^teiteiit  wAter* 
proof  by  miziDg  with  the  pmp  a  preparation  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  glue,  and  nearly  fire-proof 
l>y  adding  to  this  borax  a^  phosphate  of  soda. 
A  "  Treatise  on  the  Deoorative  Use  of  Papier 
lfach6"  was  published  by  Bielefeld  (London, 
1840). 

PAFIK,  Dbnis,  a  French  physicist  and  ma* 
chinist,  bom  in  Blois  in  164T>  died  in  Germany 
abont  ITIO.  He  received  the  degree  of  MJ). 
at  Paris,  and  practised  medicine  there  for  some 
time ;  bnt  having  tnmed  his  attention  to  me^ 
chanics,  he  became  the  assistant  of  Hayghens» 
who  had  been  attracted  to  France  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Louis  XIY.  He  visited  Enghmd  in 
1680,  helped  Boyle  in  several  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.  It  was  probably  during  his  stay  there 
that  he  prepared  nis  IH^ertationmr  lamanUr^ 
d*amoUtr  le»0$^et  de/aire  euire  toutcB  $orte»  de 
9iand€»  en  /art  peu  as  temp$  et  dpeu  de/rau^ 
amec  la  ducripium  de  la  machine  (Paris,  1682). 
In  this  work  he  explained  his  digeeteur  or  mar* 
mite,  a  contrivance  for  softening  bones,  with 
whidi  until  lately  his  name  has  been  chiefly 
associated ;  but  recent  investi^ions  have  shown 
that  Papin  has  a  better  daim  to  celebrity  as 
a  forerunner  of  Watt  and  Fulton.  Having  re- 
moved to  Germany  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cution to  which  he  was  exjyosed  in  France  as 
a  ProtestantL  he  was  appointed  in  168T  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Mar- 
burg, and  there  devoted  his  leisure  to  researches 
upon  the  use  of  steam.  As  early  as  1690  he 
published  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  Acta 
£ruditcrum  of  Leipsio,  proposing  steam  as  a 
universal  motive  power,  and  describing  a  steam 
engine  and  even  a  rude  naddle  steamer.  It 
appears  from  documents  aiscovered  by  Prol 
Kuhhnann  in  1862  in  the  public  libraiy  at  Han- 
over, that  in  1707  he  had  a  vessel  built  in  con- 
formity with  his  invention,  and  tried  it  on  the 
Fnlda.  His  last  published  work  was  a  Latin 
«*  Essay  upon  a  new  System  for  rdsing  Water 
by  the  Action  of  lire"  (Frankfort,  1707). 

PAPINEAU,  Louis  Joseph,  a  Canadian  po« 
litical  leader,  bom  near  Montreal  in  1787.  His 
lather,  who  was  a  notary  public  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  first  le^lative  assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  had  him  educated  at  Quebec  with 
great  care.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  At  the  age 
of  22  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1814  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  Montreal,  and  in  1816  was  elect- 
ed to  the  speakership  of  the  house.  He  had 
already  taken  the  lead  of  the  radical  party, 
and  in  ord^  to  neutralize  his  growing  influ- 
ence, Lord  Dalhonsie,  when  govemor^neral 
of  Canada,  appointed  him  one  of  the  executive 
council ;  bnt  he  never  appeared  at  any  of  its 
sittings,  and  continued  his  oppoation  to  the 
government  In  1828,  when  the  English  party 
aimed  at  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada,  Papineau,  in  coi\junction  with  Neil- 


Km,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  London  to  re- 
monstrate against  that  measure.  In  1827  he 
was  reelected  to  the  house  and  rechosen  speak- 
er. Bather  than  sanction  this  choice,  Lord 
Dalhonsie  adjourned  the  parliament,  and  it  was 
not  until  1828,  when  Bir  James  inlempt  had 
succeeded  to  the  govemordiip,  that  Pafdneau 
could  take  his  seat.  He  now  assumed  an  at- 
titude of  defiance  toward  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which,  however  distasteful  to  some  of 
his  former  adherents,  was  upheld  by  a  minority 
of  the  people  in  Lower  Canada.  He  prepared 
a  list  of  the  demands  and  grievances  of  his 
countrymen,  which  was  introduced  to  the  house 
in  1834  by  M.  B^dard,  and  known  afterward  at 
the  92  resolutions.  He  supported  them  ener> 
getioally  in  the  house,  and  at  the  close  of  &e 
session  went  through  the  country  urging  a  con- 
stitutional resistance  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  recommending  commercial  non^- 
tercourse  with  England  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing her  to  terms.  He  advised  the  colonii^ 
not  to  vote  subsidies  for  more  than  6  months, 
and  this  measure  was  carried  out  in  the  session 
of  1886 ;  but  the  new  governor,  Lord  Gosford^ 
vetoed  Tt,  and  decided  upon  administering  the 
province  without  the  assistance  of  the  colonial 
parliament.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crids. 
While  the  other  provinces  were  conciliated 
by  concessions  and  iavors.  Lower  Caniula  was 
threatened  with  harsh  measures ;  and  this  was 
seized  upon  by  Papineau  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  new  impulse  to  agitation.  He 
spoke  wi£  great  efi<Bct  in  many  of  the  parishes, 
and  in  several  of  them  the  governor  was  bumea 
in  efSgy.  The  sudden  prorogation  of  the  cdo- 
nial  parliament  added  fdel  to  the  fire,  and  the 
liberal  party  took  up  arms.  This  howev^  Pa- 
pineau did  not  approve,  and  in  a  great  popular 
meeting,  Oct.  28, 1887,  he  tried  to  bring  his 
party  to  more  sober  resolutions,  inusting  ihat 
constitutional  and  peaoeM  redstance  would 
alone  be  of  avail  to  Canada.  His  advice  was  not 
heeded,  and  the  final  result  of  the  meeting  was 
a  fiaming  *^  Appeal  to  the  People.''  Thus  reluc- 
tantly carried  far^beyond  his  anticipations,  he 
remained  among  the  rebels,  although  taking  no 
active  share  in  thdr  military  operations.  A 
warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  After  the  engagements 
of  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  and  Bt.  Eustache, 
in  November  and  December,  1887,  had  demon- 
strated tiie  futility  of  armed  resistance,  he  took 
reftige  in  the  United  States,  and  afterward  re- 
paired to  France,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  Aft«r  the 
passing  of  the  bill  for  the  union  of  the  two 
Canadas  in  1840,  a  general  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal offences  was  granted  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  hit 
native  country.  Ifis  popularity  was  still  strong 
enough  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Canadian 
parliament ;  but  he  has  since  taken  no  promi- 
nent part  in  political  af^Eurs. 

PAjPINIANUB,  iEmurs,  a  Boman  jurist, 
bom  about  A.  D.  170,  put  to  death  in  212. 
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He  saooeeded  Septimiiis  Seyems  as  ad^oeatus 
iUei^  and,  when  his  predecessor  in  that  office 
became  emperor,  was  appointed  bj  him  liheU 
hrum  maffUUTj  and  subsequently  prafeetu$ 
prmtorio.  It  is  probable  that  he  accompanied 
oevems  in  his  expedition  to  Britain,  and  the 
emperor  on  his  deathbed  is  said  to  have  com- 
mended his  sons  to  his  care.  But  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Oaracalla,  he  was  beheaded 
by  order  and  in  the  presence  of  that  tyrant. 
F^pinian  was  one  of  tne  most  eminent  of  the 
Roman  Jurists.  Among  his  scholars  were 
ITlpian,  Panlus,  Pomponins,  Africanns,  Floren- 
tinus,  Modestinns,  and  others ;  and  in  the  Di- 
gests are  596  extracts  from  his  works.  So  high 
an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  merits,  that 
Oiyas,  the  great  French  interpreter  of  civil 
law,  declared  that  Papinian  was  the  first  of  all 
lawyers  who  have  been  or  are  to  be,  that  no 
one  ever  surpassed  him  in  legal  knowledge, 
and  that  no  one  will  ever  equal  him. 

PAPIRIUS,  JuBTTS,  a  Roman  jurist  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  com- 
piled 20  books  of  constitutions.  In  the  Digest 
there  are  16  fi^agments  from  the  first  8  books 
of  ihia  work.  'Ae  constitutions  are  all  rescripts 
of  ^e  Antonines,  either  of  Marcus  alone,  or  of 
Marcus  and  Yems  jointly.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  collector  save  that  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  time  specified,  as  the  Antonines  are  named 
without  the  epithet  Divus. 

PAPIRIUS,  Sbxtus,  or  PuBLnrs,  the  sup- 
posed collector  of  the  old  Leges  Ouriata^  or 
Xegee  Regies^  which  were  enacted  at  Rome 
duiinff  the  reign  of  the  kings.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  have  lived 
under  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  collection  is 
mendoned  under  the  name  otJvs  OivUeFapvriO' 
ntim,  and  sometimes  Lex  Papvria^  not  because 
he  contributed  any  thing,  but  because  he  ar- 
ranged the  laws  in  their  order.  Although  much 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  compilation, 
nothing  certain  is  known.  The  few  and  doubt- 
fril  fragments  still  extant  are  contained  in 
Hoffinann,  HUtaria  JurU  BomaruhJuitinianeiy 
vol.  it  p.  1  OLeipsic,  1726).  * 

PAPPENHEIM,  GoTTFBiKD  Heinhioh  ton, 
count,  an  imperial  general  in  the  80  years'  war, 
bora  May  29, 1694,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ltttz- 
en,  Nov.  16,  1682.  Descended  from  a  noble 
and  ancient  family,  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  Altdorf  and  Tdbingen,  and  travelled 
over  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  military 
epini  of  the  times  and  his  fiery  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man Oatholio  faith  led  him  soon  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  he  became  a  captain  of 
cavalry  in  the  regiment  of  his  stepfather,  the 
count  of  Herberstorff.  At  lintz  he  joined  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  soon  became  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Prague,  in  1 620,  he  re- 
cdved  20  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  until  discovered  by  his  own  men  return- 
ing from  the  plunder  of  the  enemy.  In  1628 
tiie  emperor  appointed  him  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  beeame  celebrat- 
ed under  the  name  of  Pappenheimers.    He 


fought  in  L<nnbardy  until  1625,  when  be  waa 
recalled  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  Protes- 
tant peasants  in  Upper  Austria,  who  had  re- 
sortea  to  arms  to  defend  their  faith.  This  re- 
bellion, in  which  40,000  peasants  peiiahed,  he 
crushed  in  the  space  of  a  month ;  the  histofy 
of  it  he  himself  wrote.  Afterward  he  awsigted 
Tilly  in  his  campaign  in  northern  Germany 
against  CSiristian  lY.  of  Denmark,  and  bore  a 
leading  part  in  the  storming  of  Magdeburg  (May. 
1681).  In  the  sack  of  this  city  his  troops  acted 
With  the  most  terrible  ferocity.  In  Uie  defeat 
which  his  commander  suffered  at  Leipsic,  Flq>- 
penheim  received  7  wounds,  and  owed  his  mt 
to  a  peasant  After  the  death  of  TiSx  ^ 
joined  Wallenstein,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lfltzen 
received  a  mortal  wound;  but  heariiig  tbat 
Gnstavus  Adolphus  had  also ftUen^he  exclaim- 
ed: ''Let  the  duke  of  Friedland  (Walleiist^} 
know  that  I  am  mortally  wounded ;  bnt  I  de- 
part with  joy,  as  I  know  that  the  impkcaye 
enemy  of  my  faith  has  fallen  with  me  on  the 
same  day."  Pappenheim  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  daring  and  his  fiery  oom^; 
but  these  qualities,  which  made  him  invaliiuile 
in  a  subordinate  position,  rendered  him  unfit 
for  holding  responsible  commands. 

PAPPUS,  Albzakdhikub,  a  Greek  gecmeler, 
who  fiourished,  according  to  Boidas,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  omr  era;  by 
some  modem  critics  he  has  be^a  placed  in  the 
latter  halfofthe  2d  century.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  personal  history.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished  excc»>t  ibe 
"Mathematical  Collections,"  of  which  the  last 
6  out  of  8  books  are  now  extant.  The  first  2 
it  has  been  coi^ectured  were  taken  np  wi^  the 
science  of  arimmetic;  the  8d  treats  of  lioeir 
and  solid  geometrical  problems ;  the  4^  of  va- 
rious propositions  in  pure  geometry;  the  5th 
of  isopenmetrical  figures ;  the  6th  of  ^»  ge- 
ometry of  the  n>here ;  the  7th  of  andont  anal- 
ysis ;  and  the  8th  of  mechanics.  The  loet  works 
of  Pappus  are  a  "(Commentary  npon  Ptolemy^ 
Almagest,"  a  "Universal  Ohorojpraphy,"  a 
"  Description  of  the  Rivers  of  Libya,**  and  a 
treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  There 
is  no  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  **  Mathe- 
matical Collections,"  but  two  have  be«i  prmt- 
ed  of  the  Latin  version  by  Oomman^ne  (Pi- 
sauri,  1588  and  1602) ;  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  2d  book  (wannng  in  Commandine^s 
MB.)  was  printed  by  Dr.  WalHs  (London,  1688). 

PAPUA.    See  IJew  Guikka. 

PAPYRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belongii^  to 
the  natural  order  eyperaeem^  or  sedge  iknmy — 
plants  that  frequent  marshy  places,  and  some 
of  which  are  aouatio.  The  common  biihii^ 
the  pith  of  which  is  used  by  the  poorer  daases 
of  Enghmd  as  a  substitute  for  candle  wicks, 
and  the  troublesome  nut  grass  of  the  southern 
states,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  order. 
The  piq>yms  plant,  which  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  making  their  ]^^>er,  is 
the  eyperus  ^wipyrtii,  or  papyru$  onHqv^ntm 
of  some  botanists.    It  grows  <m  the  mardy 
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banks  of  riytre  in  Abyssinia,  Syria,  and  Sidly, 
and  fonnerly  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kile;  bat  it  is  qnestionable  whether  the  plant 
now  exists  in  i«ypt  According  to  Sir  ^^d- 
ner  Wilkinson  Q'  Ancient  Egyptians,^*  toL  IL 
pp.  97  and  100),  it  would  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared there  entirely;  and,  as  he  states,  the 
remarkable  pro^ecy  of  Isaiah  (xix.  7)  has 
come  to  pass :  ^^  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks^ 
by  the  month  of  the  brooks,  ....  shall 
wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  Its 
names  howeyer  are  perpetuated,  one  in  the 
Bible  or  Book,  so  called  from  byblus^  and  the 
othety  papyrus^  in  paper.  The  papyrus  plant 
has  a  triangular  smooth  stem,  from  5  to  25  feet 
high,  bearing  long  g^Bsay  leaves  springing  from 
near  the  ground.  The  flowers  form  small  flat- 
tened ^ikes,  of  6  to  8  flowers  each,  which  are 
clustered  in  great  numbers,  800  to  400,  in  a 
compound  head,  15  to  20  inches  long,  support- 
ed at  its  base  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  The 
cultivation  of  the  plant  received  great  atten- 
tion in  Egypt,  where  it  was  in  ancient  times 
highly  valued,  not  merely  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  but  also  as  a  medicine,  being  applied 
to  the  cure  of  fistulas  and  ulcers.  It  was  also 
made  into  torches  and  candles,  boats,  sails, 
ropes,  mats,  garments,  coverlets,  shoes  for  the 
pnests,  Ac ;  and  the  roots,  which  grow  as  large 
as  a  man's  arm,  were  used  as  fuel  and  for 
making  cups  and  other  utensHs.  The  head 
with  its  grass-like  filaments  was  used  to  crown 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  adorn  the  temples 
Ln  Egypt.  Pliny,  who  gives  the  chief  part  of 
this  account,  also  states  that  the  plant  was  used 
as  food,  being  chewed  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted, 
and  the  sweet  juice  only  being  swallowed. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  autnority,  consisted  in  divid- 
ing the  stem  (probably  the  inner  cuticle)  by 
[neans  of  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates  or 
[amins,  each  as  large  as  the  plant  would  admit, 
rhese  were  placed  upon  a  table,  which  was 
sontinually  moistened  with  Nile  water,  to 
which  Pliny  attributed  a  peculiar  slimy  or  ad- 
iiesive  quality,  that  specially  adapted  it  for  this 
use,  a  virtue  more  probably  however  derived 
from  the  plant  itseu.  A  layer  of  the  papyrus 
t>eing  spread  over  the  table  the  whole  length 
>f  the  slips,  it  was  overlaid  by  another  plaoed 
transversely,  and  these  were  aA«rward  subject- 
3d  to  pressure.  The  sheets  thus  formed  were 
then  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  were  after- 
ward joined  together.  A  single  stem  some- 
times produced  20  slips.  The  sheet  when  made 
9f  the  desired  length  was  rolled  on  a  wooden 
roller,  the  ends  of  which  projecting  beyond  the 
papyrus  were  carefidly  finished  and  ornament- 
ed with  balls.  At  one  time  the  use  of  the  plants 
nras  monopolized  bv  the  government,  and  little 
30uld  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  for  pi4>er, 
wd  on  account  of  its  scarcity  even  then  only 
for  the  most  important  documents.  Paper  of 
apyrus  was  largely  manufactured  in  Aiezan- 
Tia  during  several  centuries  of  the  Ohristian 
bra,  and  was  an  important  article  in  the  com- 
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meroe  of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean* 
The  time  of  its  final  disappearance  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  gradually  going  out  of  use, 
and  paper  from  cotton  and  linen  taking  its 
place,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  the 
**  American  Journal  of  Science,'*  vol.  xxviL 
"pp.  81,  82,  is  a  description  of  the  papyrus 
plant  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  1884  on  the 
f>anks  of  a  small  stream  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 
For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  a  Syra- 
cusan  j^tleman,  Mr.  Politi,  at  that  time  made 
and  disposed  of  specimens  of  papyrus  pi^r, 
using  the  pith  of  the  plant ;  and  the  writer  sup- 
poses this  is  tiie  onlyportion  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  this  use.  The  outer  integument  re- 
sembles very  much  that  of  Indian  corn. — ^When 
papyrus  was  first  used  for  paper  is  unknown. 
Plmy  says,  but  evidently  veiy  incorrectly, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  th^  Great  It  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid,  many  centuries  before  Alex- 
ander conquered  Egnrpt  Its  use  no  doubt  be- 
came more  general  out  of  Egypt  after  the 
conquest.  The  material  in  modem  times  first 
came  into  notice  in  Europe  when  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Egypt  were  developed  by 
the  French  expedition.  Papyrus  rolls  have 
since  that  time  been  collected  by  numerous 
travellers  in  Egypt.  They  were  also  brought 
to  light  among  the  ruins  of  HerculaneunL 
These  were  Greek  manuscripts,  unfortunately 
so  ii^ured  as  to  be  almost  entirely  illegible. 
They  were  of  various  textures  and  colors,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  sheets  were  matted  to- 
gether, so  that  only  by  the  utmost  care,  pa- 
tience, and  ingenuity,  could  thev  be  opened 
and  deciphered.  Even  when  the  labor  was  at- 
tended with  success,  the  importance  of  tiiie 
documents  was  far  from  repaying  the  trouble. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  manuscripts  are 
written  in  Greek,  and  among  these  was  found 
a  valuable  fragment  of  Homer.  The  funereal 
papyri,  in  hieroglyphic  and  other  characters, 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  sort  of  passport  after  death  to  another 
world^  and  in  the  mummy  cases  they  are  found 
deposited  about  the  persons  of  the  occupants. 
These,  though  numerous,  seem  all  to  be  copies 
with  some  variations  from  one  original.  The 
historical  Egyptian  papyri  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  have  elucidated  manypoints  of 
Egj^tian  chronology  and  history.  Tne  papyd 
relating  to  judicial  and  civil  affairs,  tnough 
less  interesting  in  most  of  their  detiuls,  afford 
some  curious  information  concerning  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  re- 
markable modem  discovery  of  them  has  been 
the  recent  finding  by  M.  Miuiette  of  150  papyri 
in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  of  the  greatest 
value  for  tne  civil  and  religious  history  of 
lower  Eg^t. — The  papyrus  is  alluded  to  by 
many  ancient  writers,  as  Dioscorides  and  The- 
ophrastus.  Under  the  name  of  pvffKoi  or  fiiffkot 
it  is  also  treated  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
Lucan.    It  is  probably  the  rush  spoken  of  by 
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Job,  viM.  11 ;  and  it  is  simposed  to  hare  be«ii  the 
material  of  the  **  ark  of  balniBhes  daubed  with 
slime  and  pitch"  in  which  Moses  was  fonnd. 

PABA,  a  Tnrkish  coin  of  copper,  silver,  or 
mixed  metab,  very  small  and  light.  It  is  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  piaster,  which  varies  oreatly 
in  value  owing  to  the  debased  and  comimcated 
state  of  the  Turkish  coinage,  but  may  be  rated 
at  abont  4  cents  of  IT.  B.  money ;  the  para  will 
therefore  be  worth  1  mill. 

PARA,  or  Gb!o  Para,  a  province  of  Bradl, 
bounded  K  by  Oniana  and  tne  Atlantic  ocean, 
£.  by  the  provinces  of  Maranhao  and  Goyaz, 
B.  by  Matto  Grosso,  and  W.  by  Alto  Amazonas ; 
extreme  length  1,800  m.,  breadth  950  m. ;  area, 
582,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  207,400.  The 
Amazon  flows  through  Para  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  receives  several  tributaries  of  great 
size;  the  most  important  are  the  Tocantins, 
Ohinffua,  Tapijos,  and  Madeira,  the  last  of 
which  forms  the  W .  boundary  line  of  the  prov- 
ince for  more  than  500  m.  The  country  rises 
ftradnally  from  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and 
becomes  mountainous  on  the  frontier  next 
Guiana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  it  does 
not  reach  any  great  elevation^  The  general 
features  of  the  province  may  be  described  as 
immense  plains  intersected  by  great  rivers.  The 
tracts  lying  between  the  rivers  are  generally 
covered  with  primeval  forests ;  but  in  places 
there  are  vast  alluvial  plains  covered  with  rich 
verdure.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  un- 
healthy. Qoldj  quicksilver,  iron,  diamonds, 
copper,  coal,  and  mlt  are  all  found,  but  hitherto 
thev  have  been  much  neglected.  Much  of  the 
timber  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  some  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  which  ffrow  spontaneously 
are  very  valuable.  But  little  of  the  surface  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  princi- 
pal crops  raised  are  mandioc,  rice,  millet,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane. — ^Ilie  capital.  Para,  or 
BEuor,  is  situated  on  the  river  Guama,  which 
flows  into  the  estuary  of  Para,  about  70  m. 
from  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  1**  84'  8.,  long.  48**  50' 
W. ;  pop.  28,000,  about  \  of  whom  are  slavee. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  paved.  The 
houses  are  not  generally  high,  but  they  are  sub- 
stantially and  some  of  them  elegantly  built. 
There  are  a  handsome  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  a  ffovemor's  palace,  a  colkge,  schools, 
hospitals,  a  botanic  garaen,  a  theatre,  and  a  law 
court  The  anchorage  is  safe  and  roomy,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  shoals  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  nver,  is  easy  of  access.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  town  is  commanded  by  a  small 
fort.  The  principal  exports  consbt  of  cocoa, 
India  rubber,  rice,  nuts,  and  hides.  In  1856, 
4,796,829  lbs.  of  India  rubber  were  exported. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year 
1858-'9  was  $1,950,048,  42  per  cent,  of  which 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  $542,879,  and  consisted  of  manufiic- 
tured  articles,  lumber,  flour,  &c. 

PABA,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Ama- 
zon, but  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  arm  of 


that  river  which  it  separated  tram  Ihe  i 
of  the  Amazon  proper  by  Kav^  or  Joannes 
island.  It  is  about  200  m.  long,  ud  the  breadth 
varies  from  40  m.  at  its  moudlii  to  18  m.  at  its 
head,  where  it  receives  the  river  Anapa.  The 
Tocantins  is  by  fur  the  largest  and  most  inq>oc^ 
tant  river  which  flows  into  it.  At  qHing  tadas 
the  bore  rushes  in  with  great  force  in  a  wsi« 
15  feet  high. 

PABABLE  (Gr.  irflpa/SoXi;,  a  compariscm),  a 
narration  in  which  soniething  is  impUed  beanng 
a  similitude  to  what  is  told.  In  the  Bible  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonyraona  with  a 
comparison,  proverb,  or  sententionB  Tnaiwvpr  td 
speaking.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  TeataBMit 
frequently  spoke  in  parables.  It  was  hj  a  par- 
able that  Nathan  reproached  Da;vid,  mnd  Jesas 
Christ  generally  taught  in  the  same  manner. 

PABABOLA,  one  of  the  conic  aecdona,  a 
curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  ptaaa 
with  a  right  cone  having  a  cironlar  base,  the 
plane  being  parallel  to  one  of  the  adee  of  the 
cone.  The  axis  is  the  line  drawn  from  the 
vertex  dividing  the  figure  into  2  eqvsl  amd 
symmetrical  parts  j  as  the  curve  does  not  retsm 
upon  itself,  this  line  is  infinite.  This  is  the 
curve  astronomers  employ  to  repreMat  the 
paths  of  comets,  though  these  bodiea  prcMbly 
move  not  in  a  parabola,  but  in  a  very  inuiihiti 
ellipse. 

PABACELSUS  (PmLipprs  AuBEoum  Tmo- 

PHBASTUS  BOMBASTUS  VON  HoHXVHUMX  a  Swiv 

alchemist  and  empiric,  bom  at  Finsiedrfn  aear 
Zarich  in  1498,  died  in  Saltzbnrg,  Sept  2S, 
1541.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phyaiGiaiL  and  re- 
ceived an  irregular  education,  the  ddfeets  d 
which  he  managed  to  conceal  or  supply  li^  hm 
remarkable  self-possession  and  asaniaBee  and 
ceaseless  curiosity.  Having  made  hiniBelf  raas- 
tor  of  the  arts  of  coi\juring,  juggling,  and  al- 
chemy, he  traveUed  on  foot  through  ^  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe,  picking  np  scrape  of 
knowledge  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
chemistry  and  medicine.  He  visited  Constaa- 
tinople  in  the  snito  of  a  Tartar  prince  to  lean 
from  a  Greek  the  secret  of  the  elixir  of  Tm- 
me^^stus,  and,  having  become  acquainted  with 
some  remedies  not  in  common  nee  among  the 
fiftculty,  retomed  to  Switzerland,  whs^  he  per- 
formed several  remarkable  oorea.  On  the  le- 
commendation  of  (Eoolampadina,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physic  and  anrgeiy  in  the 
univerfflty  of  Basel  in  1526.  He  prodaimed 
himself  the  sole  monarch  of  phyaie,  pohBely 
burned  the  works  of  Galen  and  AvioenBa,  and 
professed  to  know  the  art  of  prokwging  life 
and  curing  all  diseases,  and  to  hold  more  learn- 
ing in  the  hairs  of  his  beard  than  waapocseased 
by  all  the  universities  and  medioai  writers 
united.  To  the  four  elements  of  Aristotle  he 
opposed  the  three  compound  principlea  of  salt, 
snli^ur,  and  mercury.  The  soal,  aeoordiBg  to 
him,  was  united  to  the  body  by  an  ai^mal  fluid. 
Man  was  an  image  of  the  Trinity,  lus  iatelket 
representing  God,  his  body  the  worid,  and  the 
flidd  the  stars.    He  reoognized  a  mysteriov 
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luurmon J  between  the  body  and  the  earth  and 
salt,  between  the  sonl  and  water  and  mercarj, 
and  between  the  intellect  and  the  air  and  scd- 
phnr.  His  lectures  were  delivered,  not  as  was 
nsoal  in  Latin,  bnt  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
attracted  at  first  very  large  aodiences.  Eras- 
mus consulted  him  for  the  stone,  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  cmaok  and  the  phi- 
losopher has  been  preservea/  In  his  personal 
habits  as  well  as  his  language,  Paraodsus  af- 
fected oddity.  He  slept  in  his  clothes.  He 
spent  his  nights  carousing  in  low  taverns.  He 
rarely  lectured  that  he  was  not  drunk;  he  was 
drumc  when  he  visited  his  patients,  and  drunk 
when  he  wrote  his  books.  After  the  first  year 
his  lectures  were  deserted.  At  last,  about  the 
end  of  1627,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel 
on  account  of  having  abused  a  magistrate,  and 
after  wandering  through  Qermany  for  several 
years  obtained  a  temporary  snocess  in  Moravia. 
The  death  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious  pa- 
tients soon  compromised  him  here,  and  he  next 
vinted  sucdBussively  Vienna,  Yillaofa,  Mindel- 
hejhn,  and  Baltzburg,  where  he  closed  his  life 
in  abject  poverty.  He  published  a  few  works, 
and  left  in  manuscript  a  number  of  others, 
which  were  printed  after  his  death.  There  are- 
several  collected  editions  of  his  writings,  one 
of  Uie  latest  of  which  is  in  Latin  in  S  vms.  f<^ 
(Geneva,  1658).  With  all  his  absurdities,  he 
taught  some  true  principles  with  regard  to  the 
uses  of  opium,  mercury,  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
arsenic,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  chemical 
remedies  into  the  pharmaoopcBia. 

PABAOHUTE.    Bee  Balloon. 

PARADISE  (Sans,  pardeetha;  Heb.  pardm; 
Armenian,  oarditf?/  Arikh.iirdaui;  Gr.  napa^i' 
«rot%  literally,  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  flowers,  whence  the  term  is 
used  metaphorically  to  express  tha  abstract 
idea  of  perfect  felicity  and  heavenly  blessed- 
ness. In  the  Beptuagint  it  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  Hebrew  "  garden  of  Eden.^  (See 
MDEX.)  Another  metaphorical  use  of  the  word 
is  to  express  the  happmess  of  the  righteous  in 
a  ftiture  state,  an  application  adopted  by  the 
later  Jews,  and  the  general  idea  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mythologies  of  various  races. 
The  medisdval  rabbinical  literature  contidns 
Iknciftil  descriptions  of  an  earthly  and  a  heav- 
enly paradise,  the  latter,  which  excels  the 
former  "as  much  as  darkness  does  light," 
being  reserved  for  the  find  abode  of  the  souls 
of  the  blessed.  Each  of  th^n  contains  seven 
divisions  or  chambers,  and  each  of  these  cham- 
bers extends  120,000  miles  on  every  ride.  A 
oolumn  ascends  from  the  terrestrial  to  the  ce^ 
lestial  paradise  for  the  convenience  of  the 
aouls  of  the  blessed  who  are  entitled  to  asoend 
thither,  and  a  wall  of  partition  separates  the 
whole  from  helL  The  location  of  the  ter- 
rrestrial  paradise  is  somewhere  under  the  equa- 
tor. The  celestial  paradise  is  generally  re- 
garded as  idendcAl  with  heaven,  or  the  place 
of  future  bliss  according  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  but  biblical  critics  have  diffn^  as 


to  the  signifioa^n  to  be  given  to  the  term  in 
Luke  zxui.  43,  where  Christ  says  to  the  pen- 
itent thief:  "« To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise;*^  some  considering  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  abode  for  the  reception  of  the 
blessed  previous  to  the  last  Judgment  to  be  in- 
dicated, while  otiiers  have  found  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  statement  elsewhere  made  in 
Scripture  that  between  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion the  Saviour  descended  into  helL  Hie 
paradise  of  the  Mohammedans,  termed  in  the 
tCoran  Gkmnah,  or  the  happy  gardens,  is  a  idace 
of  infinite  sensual  delights  conceived  wiUi  idl 
the  wannth  of  oriental  fancy,  where  devout 
followers  of  the  prophet  are  received  after 
death. 
PARADISE,  BiBD  OF.    See  Bibd  of  Pab^- 

BISK. 

PARADOX,  Mbohamtoal.  See  Gtbosoopb, 
vol.  viiL  p.  618. 

PABAFFINE  (Lat  parum  affinU,  having 
little  affinity  for  other  bodies),  one  of  the  hy- 
drocarbons discovered  in  1880  b^  Beichen- 
bach  as  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  organic  bodies.  He  found  it  first  in 
wood  tar:  and  also  separated  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  flesh  and  of  the  coal  oils.  Christison 
of  Edinbnrffh,  not  knowing  of  Beidienbach*8 
cUsoovery,  found  it  in  1881  in  Bangoon  petro- 
leum, and  named  it  petroline.  In  its  appear- 
ance and  properties  it  resembles  spermaceti 
and  white  wax.  It  is  of  crystalline  texture, 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melting 
when  pure  at  180**  F. ;  if  at  110%  as  commonly 
represented,  it  is  not  freed  from  the  oil  asso- 
ciated with  it.  On  melting  it  forms  a  trans- 
parent, colorless,  oleaginous  fluid,  which  by 
increase  of  temperature  first  boils,  and  then 
evaporates  in  wmte  vapors,  leaving  no  residue, 
unless  the  heat  is  insnmcient  to  decompose  it. 
In  the  fiuid  condition  it  is  absorbed  by  a  wick, 
and  bums  like  spermaceti.    At  ordinary  tem- 

Seratures  it  does  not  produce  spots,  as  grease 
oes,  upon  other  substances.  Its  denrityk  0.87. 
Paramne  is  remarkable  for  its  indisposition  to 
unite  with  other  bodieSjjmd  for  its  power  of 
resisdng  their  action.  The  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  latter  even  in  a  caustic  state,  have  no  effect 
upon  it,  nor  does  it  mix  when  melted  with  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  &c.  With  substances,  how- 
ever, which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  as  sperma- 
ceti, wax,  stearine,  and  others,  it  mixes  ft^y ; 
and  it  is  dissolved  by  many  of  the  v^etable 
oils  and  by  ether.  Alcohol  when  cold  dissolves 
very  little  of  it,  and  this  is  precipitated  by  add- 
ing water;  boiling  absolute  alcohol  takes  up 
about  8.46  per  cent,  of  it  Its  natural  solvents 
are  the  hydrocarbon  oils  which  are  obtained 
with  it  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  sub- 
stances, or  which  form  with  the  paraffine  the 
natural  rock  oil  or  petroleum.  For  the  method 
of  obtaining  it,  see  PBTBOLinif .  It  is  obtained 
in  larger  proportion  from  the  oils  of  the  Bog- 
head cannel  than  from  the  heavier  western 
oils,  natural  and  extracted  from  the  coals ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  portions  of  these  oQa 
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are  isomeric  with  parafiSne,  but  ther  do  not 
assume  its  solid  consistence. — Paramne  was 
produced  by  Selligue  in  France,  and  made  into 
candles,  which,  with  other  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  substances,  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  Parbian  industrial  exhibition  of 
1889.  "  The  purified  mineral  wax,"  as  it  was 
called,  "  was  beautifully  white,  but  the  candles 
made  of  it  had  a  soiled  appearance."  This 
appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its  tendency  to 
split  as  it  cools,  and  thus  form  cracks  that  ra^^- 
ate  from  the  wick.  A  mottled  or  clouded  ap- 
pearance is  thus  produced,  which  for  some  time 
it  was  difficult  to  prevent.  Several  methods 
of  moulding,  however,  have  been  devised  by 
which  this  difficulty  is  avoided.  By  one  pro- 
cess, described  in  the  Teehnologute  of  1859,  and 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  the  mould  is 
made  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  body  of  the 
candle,  and  the  other  a  short  piece  for  the  tip, 
which  has  a  conical  depression  for  forming  the 
point  of  the  candle.  This  piece  fits  in  the 
other  like  a  piston,  so  that  wnen  pushed  in  it 
forces  the  candle  out  of  the  other  end.  The 
moulds,  being  brought  up  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  are  filled  and  immediately 
plunged  into  water  but  little  above  the  freez- 
ing point.  After  remaining  about  5  minutes, 
in  which  time  the  paraffine  becomes  solid  next 
the  moulds,  they  are  taken  out  and  kept  in  a 
current  of  cold  air  for  about  20  minutes.  These 
candles  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  spermacetL 
Their  manufacture  is  now  introducea  into  sev- 
eral of  the  mineral  oil  factories,  and  must,  in 
view  of  the  very  rapid  increase  of  these  works 
in  the  United  States,  soon  become  of  great  im- 

Sortance.  In  Europe  paraffine  has  been  pro- 
uced  from  peat  (see  Peat),  wood,  and  other 
combustible  organic  substances.  But  it  will 
not  probably  be  found  profitable  to  extract  it 
from  other  substances  than  the  natural  bitumens. 
PARAGUAY,  a  name  formerly  denoting  a 
large  portion  of  South  America,  stretching  from 
the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  in  the  N.  to 
the  straits  of  Magellan  in  the  S.,  and  from  the 
Portuguese  captaincy  of  St.  Vincent  and  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  to  the  Andes 
on  the  W.  It  is  now  applied  only  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Paraguay,  lying  m  the  inland  peninsula 
enclosed  by  the  rivers  Paraguay  ana  Parana, 
between  lat.  22^  and  2V  40'  S.,  and  long.  64* 
and  58**  40'  W. ;  length  K  and  S.  400  m., 
breadth  from  170  to  210  m. ;  area  about  75,000 
sq.  m.  Its  exact  northern  limit  is  still  undeter- 
mined, Paraguay  claiming  to  the  N.  as  far  as 
the  river  Blanco,  and  Brazil  placing  its  bound- 
ary to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ipane  and 
Ygatimi.  Meanwhile,  by  the  tacit  consent  of 
both  parties,  the  generally  recognized  frontier 
lies  between  the  disputed  lines,  and  is  formed 
by  the  rivers  Apa  or  Oorrientes,  a  tributary  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  Yaguarey,  a  branch  of  the 
Parana.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S. 
by  Oorrientes,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  W.  by  the  unsettled  region 
known  as  the  Great  Chaco,  to  a  portion  of 


which  Paragnay  lays  dahn.  The  repmbiie  if 
divided  into  81  partida,  or  districts,  each  hav- 
ing a  government  commissioner  at  its  bead. 
Of  these,  56  are  inhabited  by  whites  or  mes^ 
zoes,  28,  including  8  Jesait  jjiiebUs  or  miamoa^ 
by  Indians,  and  2  by  mulattoes.  The  capital  is 
Assumption  or  Asuncion,  situated  on  the  Para- 
guay, and  having  a  population  of  somewhat 
over  12,000.  There  are  10  tiWa  or  towni^ 
which  may  in  a  measure  be  considered  as  pro- 
vincial centres.  They  are  Villa  Bica,  108  m. 
S.  E.  of  Assumption,  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tebiquary;  Ouruguaty,  50  m.  N".  E.  of  the 
capital;  San  Pedro,  on  the  Jejny;  Boaario, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the 
Ouaripoty ;  Carmen,  in  the  S.  near  the  Parana; 
Villa  del  Pilar  (formerly  NeembucnX  ^^^ 
Franca,  Oliva,  Concepcion,  and  San  Ssdradoc^ 
on  the  Paraguay.  Tne  population  of  these  vtS- 
lat  ranges  from  1,000  to  4,000.  The  total  pec- 
ulation has  been  variously  estimated,  bat  the 
most  probable  computation  places  it  at  600,000, 
of  which  scarcely  1,000  are  slaves  of  Afirkai 
descent. — ^The  Paragnay  and  Parana  are  a  part 
of  the  great  fluvial  system  of  the  riv^r  La  PUto. 
The  former,  which  is  subject  to  regolar  periods 
of  rise  and  fall,  is  navigable  to  a  confiid««ble 
distance  beyond  the  northern  confines  of  Para- 
guay, and  along  the  line  of  the  republic  the 
aepth  of  the  channel  is  nowhere  leas  than  12 
feet  at  the  most  unfavorable  aeasona.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  irregular  in  its  changes,  and  appears 
to  be  easily  navigable  for  river  steam^^  aboat 
200  m.  above  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Paraguay,  its  upper  course  being  greatly 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  aiBn- 
ents  of  the  Paraguay,  on  the  eastern  or  PJara- 
ffuayan  side,  are  the  Apa  or  Gorrieotes  in  the 
JN.,  and  then,  proceeding  8.,  the  Aqnidaban  or 
Aquidabanigy,  rising  in  the  Sierra  de  Amam- 
bay  and  flowing  N.  K  and  8.  W. ;  the  Ipane, 
the  Jejuy,  the  Salado,  and  the  Tebiqoarj  in  the 
8.  The  last  is  the  most  important^  taking  its 
rise  in  the  elevated  plateaus  oi  the  £.  and  afford- 
ing to  vessels  of  light  draft  80  leagnes  of  navi- 
gation through  a  fertile  and  populous  regiciL 
The  chief  Paraguayan  tributaries  of  the  Pvasa 
are  the  Amambay,  the  Ygatimi,  and  the  Yagua- 
rey. The  lakes  are  few  and  insignificant.  The 
largest  is  the  Ypoa,  16  m.  in  length,  sorroondcd 
by  an  extensive  morass,  and  pouring  its  waters 
into  the  Tebiauary;  the  next  in  edze  is  the 
Ypacarahy,  a  short  distance  N.  E.  of  Asaomp- 
tion,  about  12  m.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth, 
and  discharging  its  waters,  by  means  of  the 
little  river  Salauo,  into  the  Parag:nay.  In  the 
low  lands  numerous  extensive  estero$  or  mardlij 
jungles  exist,  of  which  the  estero  of  Neembocn 
in  the  extreme  8.  E.,  and  that  of  Agnarachy  in 
the  N.,  are  the  best  kn6wn. — ^A  range  of  mmm- 
tains  of  moderate  elevation  entera  Paraguay  at 
the  K.,  where  it  is  styled  the  Sierra  de  Amam- 
bay, proceeds  southward,  and  is  known  in  its 
central  and  highest  portions  as  the  Sierra  de 
Haracayu,  and  fiDally  terminates  near  the 
southern  frontier  in  the  lofty  hills  of  Gaagnaza. 
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In  lat  24^  it  sends  off  Abranoh  to  the  E.,  whieh, 
crossing  the  Parana,  forms  the  cascade  of  Salto 
Grande.  Between  lat  25*"  and  26°  a  lesser 
branch  nms  to  the  W.  The  average  width  of 
the  ranffe  is  abont  a  degree,  and  it  forms  a  wa- 
ter-shed between  tiie  streams  which  flow  on  its 
eastern  side  into  the  Parana,  and  on  its  western 
into  the  Paraguay.  Paraguay  is  to  be  regarded, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  transition  hmd  between 
the  uneven  and  mountainous  region  of  Brazil 
and  the  vast  country  of  the  pampas.  The  sur- 
Ikoe  is  divided  between  the  central  and  eastern 
mountains,  the  wooded,  outcropping  hills  of  the 
sierras,  and  the  eampa  quelraaoi  or  imdulating 
plains  of  the  S.  £.  A  line  drawn  from  Assump- 
tion on  the  Paraguay  to  Encamacion  on  the 
Parana  would,  with  those  rivers,  form  a  delta 
enclosing  these  fertile  plains.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  ferruffinous  sand  and  clay,  with  vast 
depressions  filled  with  rich  alluvial  deposits  of 
a  modem  date.  In  many  parts  their  soil  de- 
rives from  the  oxide  of  iron  a  peculiar  tinge, 
which  led  the  Jesuits  to  give  it  the  name  of 
'^red  earth."  The  eampo$  are  interrupted  by 
lamoiy  curious  hills  of  a  hemispherical  sluu^e, 
covered  with  grass.  Toward  the  N.  they  in- 
erease  in  size  and  are  wooded.  The  entire . 
geological  structure  of  Paraguay  belong  to  the 
tertiary  system. — ^The  climate  is  tropical,  but 
the  heat  is  greatly  modified  by  tiie  peculiar 
character  of  the  country  and  other  influences. 
At  Assumption  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  85°.  Rains  do  not  occur  periodically 
as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  equator,  nor  are 
the  seasons  well  defined  as  in  more  temper- 
ate regions.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the 
coldest  months,  but  even  then  tiie  mercury 
rarely  falls  to  the  freezing  point.  The  hottest 
period  is  in  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary. Hail  storms  and  thunder  storms  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  but  earthquakes  are 
almost  unknown.  The  idghts  are  serene  and 
oool.  The  viriuon  is  a  re&eshinff  and  regular 
east  wind.  Another  wind,  coming  from  the 
north-east  over  the  humid  plains  of  the  tropics, 
ifl  hot  and  heavily  chargea  witii  moisture ;  it 
depresses  the  spirits,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  affects  both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  pampero  is  from  the  south-east;  it  comes 
dry  and  chill  from  the  pampas,  sometimes 
eani^ng  the  mercury  to  ful  18°  in  a  single 
hour,  and  its  violence  often  spends  itself  in 
hurricanes  and  tempests,  resulting  in  great  de- 
■truction  of  propertv. — ^little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Paraguay.  Gold 
and  silver  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  snudl 
quantities,  and  an  iron  mine  isprofitably  work- 
ed at  Oerro  San  Miguel.  A  ^w  saline  plains 
in  various  parts  yidd  nearly  enough  siut  for 
home  consumption.  The  vegetable  products 
are  of  immense  value  and  endless  variety.  The 
mountains  and  hills  are  covered  wi^  forests 
of  trees  whose  woods,  bark,  gums,  and  fruit  are 
need  in  many  of  the  arts.  The  commonest 
genus  appears  to  be  the  mimosa,  but  the  cedars, 
pabns,   laurels,  quassia,  brignonia,  and  ilex 


are  widely  spread.  The  hpofko^  ffuebraeh^^ 
tatane,  and  unmdejf  almost  rival  tne  metals 
in  hardness  and  durability ;  while  the  fine  and 
firm  fixture  of  the  manmfM,  polo  amarilloj  and 
polo  de  ro$a  peculiarly  adi^t  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cabinet  maker.  The  fruits  of  the 
arahan,  nanfoparey  €U(f(troba^  and  yaruma  are 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  The  caoutchouc  or 
$enngar  yields  the  India  rubber  gum,  and  the 
polo  mxnito  produces  the  gum  guaiacum.  One 
species  of  cactus  furnishes  the  food  of  the  coch- 
ineal insect.  From  a  parante,  the  guembe^  and 
from  an  aloe,  the  eurufftuUy^  ropes  and  cables 
are  mantufactured,  exceeding  in  strength  those 
made  of  hemp.  The  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
are  numerous.  The  flora  produces  also  many 
important  medicinal  drugs,  as  copaiba,  rhu- 
barb, sassafras,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  nux  vomica, 
dragon's  blood,  and  licorice,  and  many  dye  stufls. 
But  the  most  important  vegetable  production 
is  the  yerha  mati^  or  Paraguay  tea  (ilex  Para- 
guenm\  which  yields  the  f&vorite  beverage  of 
a  large  portion  of  South  America.  It  grows 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bio  Janeiro  to  the  base  of 
tiie  Bolivian  Aiides,  but  nowhere  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  Paraguay,  wjiere  large 
quantities  are  consumed  and  exported.  It  is 
round  wild  in  the  extensive  yerhalOy  as  they 
are  styled,  on  the  hills  of  the  interim,  and  is 
gathei^  and  cured  by  government,  or  by  con- 
tractors who  have  purchased  the  rights  of  cer- 
tain yerbaUi  from  the  president  The  plant 
has  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  orange  tree, 
and  its  clusters  of  white  flowers  doselv  resem- 
ble those  of  our  elder.  Among  the  flowering 
plants,  the  parasitic  orchids  and  the  mau  del 
aguoy  nearly  the  same  as  the  Vietoria  rtgia^  are 
the  most  remarkable.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  mandioca,  rice,  maize, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  cereals.  The 
principal  indigenous  mammalia  are  the  jaguar, 
cougar,  wild  boar,  deer,  ocelot,  monkey,  tatou, 
peccary,  tapir,  aguara,  and  ant-eater.  The  rivers 
and  estuaries  abound  in  alligators,  capibaras  or 
river  hogs,  cavies,  and  otters.  Bats  are  nu- 
merous. Boas  and  one  or  two  very  poisonous 
serpents  occur,  but  the  rattlesnake  is  less  com- 
mon than  in  Brazil.  The  ornithology  of  Para- 
guay comprises  the  vulture,  which  is  not  now 
so  often  seen  as  formerly,  the  buzzard,  many 
species  of  parrots,  the  American  ostrich,  the 
toucan,  the  partridge,  the  pato  real  or  wild 
duck,  the  higua  hay^  the  teaL  and  numerous 
songsters.  A  species  of  ant  deposits  nodules 
of  wax  upon  the  twigs  of  the  auayara  hlanea^ 
which  are  gathered  and  made  into  candles. 
The  mosquitoes  are  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, and  the  locusts  sometimes  devastate  large 
districts.  The  favorite  edible  fish  are  the 
paeuj  not  unlike  our  turbotL  dorado^  and^>a^ 
meta, — ^There  are  no  traces  in  Paraguay  either 
of  remote  or  present  volcanic  action.  Meteoric 
stones  are  a  phenomenon  of  not  uncommon 
occurrenoe.  The  Salto  Grande,  or  cataract  of 
Guayra,  on  the  Parana  in  lat  24°,  is  the  most 
striking  natural  curiosity.    The  river,  which 
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il)OTe  the  n^idfl  is  over  12,000  feet  wide,  is 
suddenly  pluDged  down  a  narrow  gorge  of  less 
than  200  feet,  through  a  network  ,of  rocky 
islets.  Another  casoade  of  884  feet  in  height 
exists  in  the  north  on  a  hranch  of  the  J^uy. — 
There  are  in  Paraguay  few  persons  of  mimixed 
Spanish  descent,  and  the  I^Minish  langoage  is 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  towns.  The 
mestizoes,  or  persons  of  mixed  Spanish  wild  In^ 
dian  blood,  form  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  common  speech  of  the  comitry  is 
the  Gnarani,  the  most  extended  of  all  the  abo- 
riginal tongiiee  of  Sooth  America,  interspersed 
witii  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  words. 
The  pure  Indian  population  increases  toward 
the  K.,  and  in  the  K  W.  an  almost  unexplored 
tract  of  large  extent  is  inhabited  by  Caayguas 
and  other  independent  tribes  of  the  Guaranis. 
The  mnlattoes  are  not  numerous,  and  are  made 
up  of  the  descendants  of  liberated  slaves  and 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  still  held 
in  bondage.  The  Paraguayans  as  a  dass  are 
docile,  sedate,  and  intelligent.  They  are  fond  of 
their  country  and  ignorant  of  foreign  lands  and 
institutions.  They  are  generally  moral,  crimes 
of  greater  enormity  than  theft  being  very  rare. 
Physically  they  are  lighter  than  the  mestizoes 
of  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  are  lithe, 
active,  and  industrious,  and  somewhat  exceed 
in  stature  the  average  height  of  Europeans. — 
Commerce  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
through  the  port  of  Assumption.  The  follow- 
ing tables  exhibit,  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
the  absence  of  regular  official  statements,  ^e 
latest  statistics  of  its  growth : 


YtH^                      1     Import.. 

Eicporu. 

Vmtlm. 

1854 

$685,628 

♦m,46T 
811,98i 
1,144,000 
l,e80,000 
1,140,000 

1805 

687,800 

68d,000 

1,850,000 

1,080,000 

$190,000 
20QL000 

185S 

186T 

800,000 

1868... 

884,000 
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Yean. 

latetwl. 

Cl«ai«d. 

VtMk. 

Tmaaf. 

VMMb. 

TouH*. 

1856 

171 
1«7 
806 
810 

9,988 
10,898 
10,186 

8.445 

190 
161 
818 
808 

11,877 
10,000 
10,885 

1857 

1866 

1869 

The  prindpal  exports  are  mat6,  tobacco, 
oranges,  mandioo  (converted  into  starch  and 
sweetmeats),  ground  nuts,  molasses,  and  rum. 
The  manufactures  are  few ;  they  consist  chief- 
ly of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  &brics,  uten- 
idls  made  of  wood  and  hides,  preparations  of 

gams  and  resinous  substances,  distillation  of 
quors  from  the  sugar  cane  and  algaroba, 
molasses  and  sugar,  and  ropes  and  cordage. 
The  implements  of  agriculture  are  rude  and 
primitive.  The  great  land-owners  have  exten- 
sive estaneioi^  or  estates,  upon  which,  if  they 
are  situated  in  the  hilly  country,  tiiey  breed 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  if  in  tiie  low  lands 
they  raise  enormous  crops  of  the  usual  staples. 
Many  of  these  estanoias  are  owned  by  govern- 
ment    Between  them  are  interspened  the 


narrower  fielda  6i  tiie  small  fiomen;— fis- 
dimentary  schook  were  established  throegii- 
out  the  country  by  Francia,  and  have  bee&  in- 
proved  by  Lopez.    The  sole  religion  pemntted 
IS  the  Roman  Catholic ;  a  biriiop  and  a  eoa4- 
jutor  bishop  reside  at  the  ca^taL    The  boola 
published  are  very  few  and  unimportant.     Twe 
journals  have  a  limited  circulati<m,  of  whkik 
one,  the  Semimsrio^  is  the  government  ovigaa. 
A  congressional  body  meets  at  Srregidar  inttr- 
vals  in  Assumption,  but  the  sesstcnia  are  afaort 
and  the  legislative  business  transacted  ia  veiy 
insignificant,  the  entire  law-making  as  well  as 
executive  power  being  in  reality  veeted  in  Ifae 
president.     The  income  of  the  goveramcK 
amounts,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  a 
little  over  $1,000,000  annuaUy,  drawn  from  m 
import  duty  of  about  10  per  cent  ad  talwrem^ 
from  monopolies  of  mat6  and  timber,  and  tnm 
tithes,  which  last  are  rigoroudy  exacted.  1^ 
only  outlays  beyond  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  governing  machinery  for  many  years  hate 
been  the  cost  of  constructing  a  few  good  roads 
on  the  more  frequented  rontee  of  travel  and 
trade.    The  permanent  standing  army  ama- 
bers  8,000  mcoi,  but  can  readily  l^  increased  to 
80,000.    The  soldiers  are  distributed  ki  fueiw 
diiu  and  piqtietes,  which  Hne  the  frtmtier  aleeg 
the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  at  regnlar  ia- 
tervals  of  a  few  miles. — Soon  alter  the  ^aoov- 
ery  of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  in  1518  SpaniA 
expeditions  began  to  ascend  the  rim«.    One 
of  these  under  the  ordm  of  Uoickna,  the 
founder  of  Buenos  Ayres,  entered  the  Ftoa* 
guay,  and  began  in  1686  a  settkmoit  at  As- 
sumption.   The  first  colonists  found  Paragaty 
and  the  region  surrounding  it  in  poasssBoa  of 
the  Guaranis,*  an  intelligent  and  iadnateioas 
race,  which  rapidly  adapted  itsdf  to  tiie  cmfi- 
zation  of  the  Europeans.    In  common  with  the 
other  Spanish  provinces  in  thia  pot  of  Sooth 
America,  Paraguay  was  for  a  kn^  tame  a  part 
of  the  viceroyiQty  of  Peru ;  but  in  1920  a  new 
government  was  formed,  including  the  settle- 
ments up  to  the  sources  of  the  Paragoay,  aad 
styled  the  government  of  the  Bio  de  U  Pls^ 
The  first  missionaries  to  Paraguay  were  Fm- 
ciscans,  who  gave  way  a  little  aftn*  tiie  middle 
of  the  16th  century  to  the  Jeffiiits,  who  bhS 
with  an  astonishing  success  in  oonvertinir  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  natives.    TVf 
established  reduecum$  or  miasioiis  betwe^  the 
Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  extending  aeross  the 
latter  river  into  the  present  limits  of  Tangaaj^ 
coUected  their  disciples  by  thousands  lnio  vil- 
lages, built  splendid  ecclesiastkal  edifices,  and 
finally,  by  a  mandate  which  they  obtained  aboot 
1690,  forbiddmg  all  other  Spaniards^  to  entff 
their  territory  without  their  permisskm,  weie 
enabled  to  establish  an  ahnost  indepeadenl 
theocratio  government    But  they  were  expel> 
led  in  1T68,  and  their  missions  were  brvdun  up. 
Their  converts  were  dispersed,  the  lac^^er  por- 
tion of  them  settling  in  Paragoay.    In  1776  the 
La  Plata  and  Paraguayan  provinces  wereeted- 
ed  into  a  viceroyalty,  and  the  capital 
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Ikhed  ftt  Baeno9  Ayres.  After  the  destnietfon 
of  the  home  gOTerament  bj  the  French  in  1809, 
A  proTiskmal  ffovemment  was  establiahed  at 
that  dty;  whion  still  aoknowledged  the  sover* 
eignty  of  Spain.  The  ParaffUftTana,  however, 
in  1811  took  at^w  to  secore  their  ind^ndenoe, 
and  defeated  an  armj-  under  Qen.  Belgrano, 
BtaA  bv  the  anthoritiea  of  Buenoa  Ayres  to  eo- 
eree  toetn  into  aabmiaaion.  In  1818  J.  G.  B. 
Franoia,  the  aeeretary  of  the  revolutionary 
junta,  and  Bon  F.  Yegroa  were  appointed  oon- 
•ola  for  one  year ;  but  in  1814,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Francia,  the  oonsnlship  was  abolished 
and  himaelf  elected  diiJtator  for  8  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  term  he  had  the  address  to  secure 
his  reeleotion  for  life.  Henceforth,  until  his 
death  in  1840^  he  was  the  absolute  ruler  of 
Paraguay.  He  fbUowed  the  example  set  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  prohibited  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  foreigners.  His  government  was  ^rm, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  displayed  an  un- 
necessary cruelty ;  but  he  introduced  many  re- 
ibrms,  established  schools,  and  devised  a  code 
of  laws.  Be  was  succeeded  by  the  dictator 
Tlbal,  but  in  1841  the  consular  system  was  re* 
established,  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopes  and 
Don  Mariano  Boque  Alonso  were  named  con« 
aula.  In  1844  the  title  of  the  executive  waa 
again  dianged,  and  Lopex  was  elected  president 
m  10  years :  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
waft  reelected  for  8  years,  and  again  in  1857  for 
7  years.  BIb  dmnestic  government  seems  to  be 
aa  strong  as  Francia's,  but  he  has  been  more 
liberal  to  foreigners,  and  has  surrendered  the 
control  of  church  matters  into  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood.  The  independence  of  Para* 
goay  was  not  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata  until  Urquixa  came 
into  power  in  the  Argentine  confederation,  and 
Bade  a  treaty  with  Lopez,  July  14, 1852.  It 
waa  then  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  in  a  trea- 
ty concluded  in  Jan.  1858,  and  confirmed  in  the 
following  March.  In  the  same  year  the  United 
States  government  sent  Uie  steamer  Water 
Witch,  under  Commander  T.  J.  Page,  to  survey 
the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries.  Capt 
Pttffe  was  wen  received  by  President  Lopei, 
and  his  mission  was  successfbDy  carried  on 
mtU  Feb.  1855,  when  the  Water  Witch,  In  the 
peaceM  prosecution  of  her  voyage  up  the  Pa- 
rana, was  fired  upon  b^  the  Paraguayan  fort 
Itaparu,  and  one  man  killed.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned, but  as  the  steamer  was  of  small  force 
and  not  designed  for  offensive  operations, 
ahe  soon  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  Capt 
Page  hastened  to  communicate  the  fects  of  tne 
ease  to  his  government  Preparations  were 
made  at  onoe  to  demand  reparation,  uid  a  fleet 
oonristinff  of  3  frigates,  2  sloops  of  war,  8  brigs, 
IS  armed  steamers,  and  2  armed  store  ships, 
was  sent  to  the  river  La  Plata.  A  oomn^ssioner 
waa  appointed  to  accompany  the  fleet  In  Jan. 
1859,  Commiaeioner  Bowlin  reached  Paraguay 
in  the  steamer  Fulton.  He  opened  negotiations 
with  President  Lopez,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  Urquixa  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by 


which  Paraguay  agreed  to  make  eompensatkm. 
C^>t  Page  resmned  his  surveya,  and  completed 
them  in  Dec.  1860.  In  1858,  by  a  convention 
with  Brazil,  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  were 
declared  to  be  open  to  the  meroantlle  marine 
of  all  friendly  nanons.  The  eflbrts  to  establish  a 
syatematio  and  direct  trade  with  Paraguay  have 
not  as  yet  been  veiy  suooessfdL  In  1858  an 
American  eompany  went  eut,  but  were  f<urced 
to  return  the  following  year.  A  French  settle- 
ment was  established  in  1855,  but  meeting  wiUi 
no  encouragement  from  the  Paraguayan  presi- 
dent the  colonists  abandoned  it  the  same  year. 

PABAGUAY,  a  river  of  South  America, 
having  its  sources  in  several  lakes  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Matto  Groaso  in  Brazil,  about  lat  18*" 
80'  8.,  long.  56**  20^  W.,  and  flowing  into  the 
Parana  inlat  2r  IT  8.,  long.  58*  27'  W.,  20 
m.  above  the  town  of  Corrientea,  and  about 
1,000  m.  fh>m  the  Atlantic,  after  a  cirouitnoua 
but  generally  8.  course  of  1,890  m.  In  its  up- 
per part  it  fbrma  the  boundary  line  between 
Braal  and  Bolivia  for  nearly  500  m.,  and  then 
between  the  former  and  the  Argentine  repub- 
lic for  about  60  m.  For  the  remainder  of  ita 
course  it  separates  the  Argentine  republic  from 
the  republic  of  Paraguay.  Its  principal  tribu- 
tary are  the  Cuvaba,  Taooary,  Negro,  Blanco, 
Apa  (known  to  the  eaiiy  8psniarda  as  the  Cor- 
rientes),  Tebiquary,.  PiJoomayo,  and  Yerm^o, 
the  two  last  being  by  finr  Ihe  laroest  md  moat 
important  The  counti^  upon  both  iMmks  ia 
ricn  and  fertile^  and  varied  with  grassy  plains, 
extensive  palm  groves,  and  tracts  of  fmst  in 
which  there  is  much  timber  of  ezcdlent  quality, 
both  for  ornamental  and  bniUHng  jmrpoaee,  and 
as  ftiel  fbr  steamers.  Thegeneral  width  of  the 
river  to  Assumption  is  about  half  a  mfle,  and 
nowhere  less  tnan  450  yards;  and  the  least 
depth  found  by  the  U.  a  steamer  Water  Witoh^ 
which  ascended  in  1858  to  Corumba,  lat  19^ 
8.,  long.  5r6rw.,was20feet  At  Corumba 
the  bteadth  was  600  yards,  and  the  depQi  15 
fbet^  the  least  depth  found  between  Assumption 
and  C<Mrumba  being  10  feet  The  seasons  of 
high  and  low  water  in  tlie  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rana are  diflTerent  The  nuudmum  height  of 
the  periodical  rise  in  the  fbrmer  is  i^nt  18 
feet,  which  is  ordinarily  attained  in  December, 
though  in  some  years  ft  happens  in  November 
or  even  in  October.  The  cnannel  of  the  Para- 
guay is  fi^e  from  obstructions,  and  has  suffi- 
cient depth  at  all  seasons  to  Corumba  for  river 
steamers  of  a  large  dass.  By  a  convention 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  (1^2)  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  river  was  confined  to 
Paraguay,  but  its  waters  were  dedared  flree  to 
all  nations. 

PABAOIJAY  TEA.    8ee  Hollt. 

PARAHIBA,  a  maritfane  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Bio  Grande 
do  Norte,  £.  by  the  Atlantic,  8.  by  Pemam- 
buco,  and  W.  by  Ceara;  area,  21,700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  209,800.  The  principal  river  in 
the  province  is  the  ParahiM,  beside  which 
there  are  several  smaller.    The  eurfeoe  ia  ia 
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general  momitainoiis,  and  between  the  moan- 
tains  there  are  extensiTe  valleys,  which  for  the 
most  part  have  a  dry  sandy  soil.  Near  the 
rivers  there  are  tracts  of  good  ground,  where 
rice  and  sugar  oane  are  raised;  and  en.  the 
dopes  of  the  hills  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mandioc 
thrive  well.  The  forests  afford  excellent  tim- 
ber, gmns,  remns,  and  6ther  prodnots.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  timber. 
There  are  several  schools  in  the  province ;  and 
it  sends  2  senators  and  6  deputies  to  the  im- 
perial legislature. — ^The  capital,  Parahiba,  is 
sitoated  on  the  Parahiba  river,  about  16  m. 
^m  the  sea,  and  65  m.  K  from  Pemambnco ; 

E  15,000.  There  are  several  mibUc  bnild- 
and  churches,  a  number  of  relij^us  houses 
nging  to  the  Oarmelites  and  other  orders,  a 
college,  and  2  primary  schools. 

PARAHIBA  DO  SUL,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  £.  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  SSo  Paulo,  on  the  N.  code  of  the  Berra 
do  ^Car,  enters  the  province  of  Bio  de  Janeko, 
and  Biter  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than  500 
m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  SSo  JoSo  da  Praya, 
inlat2r88'S. 

PARALLAX,  the  apparent  displacement  of 
a  heavenly  body  arising  from  a  change  of  the 
observer's  position.  The  angle  subtended  at 
the  body  by  the  line  Joining  tlie  two  stations  is 
the  measure  of  the  parallax.  As  tiie  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  reference  m  practical 
astronomy  to  the  earth's  centre,  a  correction 
*  for  parallax  is  necessary  in  every  observation, 
except  when  the  body  is  in  the  zenith,  wh^re 
the  parallax  vanishes.  It  is  greatest  in  the 
horizon,  and  is  there  termed  horizontal  paral- 
lax. Annual  parallax  is  the  variation  of  a 
star's  place  by  being  observed  from  opposite 
points  of  the  earth's  orbit  This  is  extremely 
minute,  notwithstanding  the  great  lengtb  of 
the  base  Hne,  and  is  so  difficuh  of  determina- 
tion that  it  long  defied  the  endeavors  of  as- 
tronomers to  detect  it  (Bee  AsTROKOHT.)  The 
apparent  absence  of  stellar  parallax  was  con- 
sidered by  Tycho  Brahe  tattH  to  the  Oopemican 
doctrine  of  ihe  earth's  orbital  motion.  Gali- 
leo suggested  a  mode  of  investigating  the  prob- 
lem by  observations  on  two  stars  of  different 
magnitudes  situated  dose  together.  This  mode 
has  been  succeesfblly  applied  by  modem  ob- 
servers. Hooke  was  the  first  to  use  the  tele- 
scope in  this  investigation,  but  he  faOed.  The 
abern^on  of  light  had  not  then  been  discov- 
ered, and  the  result  he  announced  as  parallax 
was  probably  due  to  this  cause.  The  same  is 
tobesaidofflamsteed.  The  attempts  of  astron- 
omers to  determine  parallax  led  to  two  siffnal 
discoveries  the  aberration  of  Mght  by  Bradley 
(1725),  and  the  efystems  of  double  stars  by  the 
elder  Hersohel  (1808).  The  earliest  approxi- 
mately successM  researches  on  this  problem 
were  made  by  the  elder  Stmve,  begun  in  1885 
on  the  star  a  Lyras,  thouffh  his  conclusions  were 
not  received  witii  entire  confidence  by  as- 
tronomers. The  first  unequivocal  success  was 
reached  shortiy  afterward  by  Bessel  at  Kdnigs- 


berg  on  the  star  61  Oygni,  and  bj  ] 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  star  a  Ccs- 
tauri. — ^The  problem  of  the  paraUax  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  th^ 
of  the  distance  of  an  inacoeanble  object  i^sn 
the  earth's  surfiice.  When  an  ol^ect  is  sea^  a 
small  change  in  the  point  of  view  will  dkepliob 
the  object  sensibly.  Even  the  two  eyea  do  ad 
see  a  near  ot^jeot  in  the  same  position;  thna  by 
looking  at  it  first  with  one  eye  closed  and  tbea 
with  the  other  dosed,  its  place,  as  referred  f» 
an  object  behind  it,  is  made  to  shift  to  and 
fro.  This  is  called  binocular  or  two-eyed  paral- 
lax, and  is  the  well  known  prindpla  of  the 

PARAITSIS,  or  Palst  (Gr.  wapoKvnf^  re- 
laxation), loss  of  the  frmction  of  motion  or  aea- 
sation,  frixn  an  interruption  or  destroctkm  of 
the  nervous  infiuence  necessaxy  to  those  ada. 
This  xnay  occur  either  in  tiie  brain,  the  sot  of 
sensation  and  volition,  in  the  coarse  of  tba 
mervous  connection  (spinal  marrow  and  nerve^ 
by  whidi  sensation  and  volition  are  conveyed 
to  and  from  the  brain^  or,  in  s(»ne  instanoes  at 
all  event&Jn  the  peripheral  termination  of  the 
nerves.  The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  aorae- 
times  affected  with  paralyBw;  tboa  we  baie 
ariring  from  this  cause  amanroda  (bTindnffaa)^ 
cophoins  (deafhess),  anosmia  Qosa  of  soEielQ, 
and  aguestia  (loss  of  taste).  Ansestliena,  loai 
of  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling,  is  rardj  ob- 
served except  as  connected  withloss  of  motion; 
and  it  is  to  this  latter  affection,  attended  with 
more  or  less  ansstiiesia.  that  the  term  panl- 
vsis  is  commonly  i^pliea.— Paralyras  of  motion 
is  mainly  of  three  lands :  hemipt^gia,  depend- 
ing on  ^plexy  (see  Apoplkxt)  or  eoftemi^ 
of  the  brain ;  paralogia,  depending  comnmnjy 
on  congestion,  softening  o^  or  hcmorriiace 
faito  the  spinal  marrow  (see  Spihal  Masbow, 
DiBBAsis  of);  and  partial  pan^ns^  wben 
from  pressure  at  the  root  or  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve,  arising  from  a  tumor,  morbid  growth, 
^.,  from  mechanical  ii^jury,  or  often  fhoa 
some  unknown  cause,  the  parts  sni^lied  by  a 
particular  nerve  are  pai^yzed.  The  paral^ 
of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  aririqa 
from  an  affection  of  ihep&rtio  dura  of  theTdi 
pair,  is  a  funiliar  example  of  this  variety  of 
imralysiB.  Again,  certain  mineral  poiaons,  par- 
ticularly the  preparations  of  lead  and'arsenie^ 
cause  paralysis  both  of  sensation  and  motioi^ 
and  the  paralysis  in  these  caaea  is  commonly 
attended  by  peculiar  symptoms  b j  whidi  ita 
nature  can  be  recognuEed.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  puralysis  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  dis- 

nand  occurs  in  complaints  differing  widely 
eir  seat  and  their  causes.  As  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  {Nrodnoe  bj  far  the 
most  numerous  and  most  serious  eaaes  of  par- 
alysis, and  as  it  is  these  cases  that  prindpaQy 
interest  the  phymdan,  the  reader  ia  refiBrred  to 
the  articles  on  those  organs  for  the  ftartiier 
elucidation  of  the  subject 

PABAMABIBO,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, on  the  river  Surinam,  about  5  m.  from  iti 
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mouth,  in  lat.  5*  ilK  K,  long.  55*  88'  W. :  pop. 
15,000,  9,000  of  whom  are  blacks.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  8  canals,  and  the  streets  generally 
lie  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  containa 
several  chnrohes,  2  synagogues,  and  some  ohar^ 
itable  institutions,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  trade.  Sugar,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo  are  the  chief  exports;  and  pro- 
Tisions  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported. 

PARAMATTA,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales, 
situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name 
near  the  W.  extremity  of  Port  Jackson,  in  lat. 
88**  48'  S.,  long.  161"  1'  E.,  16  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  Sydney;  pop.  about  6,000.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out  but  badly 
paved,  and  the  mwin  avenue  is  about  a  mile 
long.  There  are  several  churches  and  schools, 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  pris- 
on ;  but  the  town  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im- 
portance since  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  be 
a  penal  colony.  The  observatory  was  removed 
to  Sydney  in  1868.  Woollen  cloths  called 
"  colonial  tweed  "  and  **  Paramatta  doth"  are 
manufactured,  and  salt  is  made  in  the  vicinity. 
Paramatta  is  connected  with  Sydney  by  raU- 
way,  tod  small  steamers  ply  between  them  at 
short  intervals  throughout  tiie  day. 

PARANA,  a  8.  province  of  BrazU,  bounded 
N.  by  SSo  Paulo,  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S. 
£.  by  Santa  Oatarina,  8.  by  Rio  €ktmde  do 
Sul,  and  W.  by  Uruguay  and  Paraguay;  ex- 
treme length  460  m..  breadth  860  m. ;  area, 
116,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  72,400.  It  was 
set  off  about  1868  from  the  province  of  SSo 
Paulo,  of  which  it  formerly  constituted  the 
comarea  of  Ouritiba.  Guritiba  is  the  capital, 
and  Paranagua  the  chief  port  The  sea  coast 
is  indented  by  several  bays,  and  many  small 
islands  lie  at  short  distances  from  the  shore. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  in  an  E.  N.  E.  and 
W.  S.  W.  direction  about  80  m.  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  several  ofibets  extend  from  it  toward 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  province  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  Parana,  which  flows  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  W.  frontier,  and  receives 
neiffly  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  prov- 
ince through  its  tributaries  the  Paranapanema, 
Iray,  Piquere,  Yunasan,  and  Uruguay.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  soU  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
agricultural  pursuits^  and  in  rearing  cattle  and 
swine.  Large  quantities  of  matSy  or  Paraguay 
tea,  are  exported,  but  the  general  trade  is  in- 
considerable. A  European  colony  was  estab- 
lished near  the  centre  of  the  provmce  between 
1861  and  1866,  upon  part  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  which  the  piince  de  Joinville  received 
as  a  marriage  portion  with  Dona  Francisca, 
sLBter  of  Dom  Pedro  11.  It  is  called  the  Ck)lo- 
nia  Dona  Francisca,  and  in  186T  the  immigrants 
and  their  children  numbered  about  1,600,  chief- 
ly Swiss,  with  some  French  and  Germans. 

PARANA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  province  of  Minaa  Geraes, 
Bradl,  about  100  m.  N.  W.  from  Rio  de  Ja- 


neiro, near  lat  20*  80*  8.  and  long.  48*  80*  W^ 
and,  after  receiving  many  tributaries,  flows  into 
the  estuary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  sev- 
eral mouths,  between  lat.  88*"  46'  and  84"  80' 
6.,  after  a  course  of  about  2,040  m.  It  flows 
at  first  in  a  W.  direction  for  600  m.,  tiU  it  is 
joined  by  the  Pamahiba,  when  it  turns  S.  S.  W. 
to  the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  near 
which,  about  lat.  24''  80'  S.,  it  forms  the  cata- 
ract called  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas,  and  then 
runs  S.  and  for  about  120  m.  forms  tiie  dividing 
line  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  contin- 
ues in  a  southerly  direction  for  60  m.,  and  then 
turns  S.  W.  and  afterward  W.  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  Paraguay  a  little  above  Ck)mente8. 
Thence  it  pursues  a  S.  course  to  Santa  F4. 
where  it  separates,  forming  several  islands,  ana 
flows  S.  E.  till  it  unites  witii  the  Uruguay  to 
form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its^principal  mbu- 
taries  are  the  Paraguay  (which  is  larger  and 
longer  than  the  stream  in  which  its  name  is 
lost),  the  Yunasan,  Iray,  Paranapanema,  ^ar- 
ik>,  Tiete,  Pamahiba  (which  next  after  tiie 
Taraguay  is  the  most  important),  and  Mi^iassu. 
It  is  navigable  to  Corrientes  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 7i  feet,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Oandelaria, 
160  m.  fdrther,  where  rapids  occur. 

PARAPHERNALIA  (Gr.  napa,  beside,  and 
<l>€p¥ri,  dowry),  in  law,  all  the  personal  apparel 
and  ornaments  of  the  wife,  which  she  possesses, 
and  which  are  suitable  to  her  condition  in  H^s. 
The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 
The  doiy  or  dowry,  of  a  Roman  wife  was  that 

Sortion  which  was  «contributed  by  her,  or  in 
er  behalf,  toward  bearing  the  expense  of  the 
household  (ad  9u$tinmda  matrimonii  onera). 
That  part  of  her  property,  over  and  above  her 
do$y  which  she  withheld,  constituted  her  bona 
paraphernalia  (bona  qum  prater  dotem  vmor 
tiabeC).  This  property  generally  remained  in 
the  hands  of  her  father  or  tutor  (guardian), 
and  the  husband  had  no  rights  over  it,  except 
tiiose  which  were  expressly  g^ven  him  by  the 
wife.  If  she  brought  any  chattels  of  her  para- 
phernalia into  her  nusband's  house,  he  had  the 
use  of  them ;  but,  for  the  assurance  of  her  title, 
the  wife  made  an  inventory  of  the  chattels  ana 
the  husband  signed  it.  The  paraphernal  es- 
tate might  connst  of  any  kind  and  any  amount 
of  property.  The  husband  had  no  interest  in 
it,  and  the  wife  might  dispose  of  it,  or  bring  an 
action  in  respect  of  it,  without  his  authority  or 
consent.  These,  and  the  other  rules  of  the  Ro- 
man code  upon  the  topic,  remain  without  ma- 
terial modification  in  the  modem  civil  law  of 
Europe. — ^In  the  English  law,  paraphernalia 
acquired  a  meaning  widely  diverse  from  that 
which  it  bore  in  the  Roman  law.  Yet  in  its 
earliest  use  it  was  no  doubt  applied  with  a  re- 
gard to  its  etymology,  and  is  therefore  as  cor- 
rectly used  &  our  own  as  in  the  civil  law. 
Thus,  the  old  authors  Oowel  and  Blount  define 
paraphernalia  as  "those  goods  which  a  wife, 
besiao'  her  dower  and  iointure,  is  allowed  to 
have  after  her  husband^s  death.'*  The  good^ 
thus  dlowed  to  the  wife  are,  as  we  have  seen. 
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tiie  personal  apparel  and  omamenta  which  ahe 
possesses,  and  which  are  soitahle  to  her  rank 
and  condition  in  life.  It  is  essential  that  these 
things  came  to  her  from  the  hnsband,  for  ar- 
ticles given  to  the  wife  by  any  other,  as  by  her 
flither  or  other  relation,  or  even  by  a  stranger, 
are  absolute  gifts  to  her,  and  are  seonred  to 
her  separate  use.  But  the  paraphernalia  are 
gifts  tub  fnddo.  During  his  lifetune,  the  hus- 
band may  dispose  of  all  of  them  but  ner  neoes* 
aary  ^>parel,  and,  with  the  same  eze^tion^ 
they  are  subject  after  the  husband's  de«^  to 
the  claims  of  his  creditors.  Nothing  however 
but  insolvency,  or  complete  alienation  or  sale 
by  the  husband,  will  defeat  the  wife's  right  of 
ownership.  Pledge  of  the  goods  will  not  suf- 
fioe.  Her  right  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
husband's  will  bequeathing  the  paraphernalia. 
If  they  were  in*her  possession  at  the  time  of 
her  husband's  death,  she  will  hold  them  against 
his  executors  or  personal  representatiyea. — 
Pa|U>hemalia  is  quite  an  obsolete  title  in 
Axnmcan  law,  the  c<nnmon  law  rules  on  the 
subject  being  generally  superseded  by  the  pro^ 
visions  of  state  statutes. 

PABASANG  (Gr.  frapcKFoyynf),  a  measure 
of  length  among  the  ancient  Persians,  which 
spears  to  have  varied  considerably,  being  from 
80  stadia  (H  ni.),  which  \b  the  measurement  of 
Herodotus,  to  60  stadia.  According  to  Bawlin* 
son,  it  was  ori^^inally  a  measure  of  time  (an 
hoar),  not  of  distance,  and  in  passing  from  the 
one  meaning  to  the  other  it  came  to  mark  a 
different  length  in  difiSdr^  places  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  traversed.  The  mod- 
em  Persian /^fsoifcA  varies  from  8i  to  4  nu 

PABASITE.    See  Entozoa,  and  Epuoa. 

PABOiB  (Gr.  Moipcu),  or  Fatkb,  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology,  daughters  of  Erebus 
and  Night  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  They  had 
control  over  the  universe,  and  particularly  hu* 
man  destinies,  presided  over  all  great  events  in 
the  lives  of  men,  executed  the  decrees  of  na- 
ture with  inexorable  dedsion,  and  punished 
criminals  through  their  ministers  the  Furies, 
whose  sisters  the^  were  sometimes  said  to  be. 
In  Homer  iioipa  la  fate  personified,  and  is  al- 
most invariably  mentioned  in  the  singular ;  but 
Hedod  describes  8  fates:  Clotho  or  the  spin- 
ner, who  spun  out  the  thread  of  human  fifd: 
Lachesis,  the  disposer  of  destinies,  who  twirled 
the  spindle  while  Olotho  held  the  distaff;  and 
Atropos  the  inevitable,  who  cut  the  thread 
when  it  had  reached  its  proper  length.  They 
are  sometimes  regarded  sunply  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  duration,  of  human  l^e,  in  which  case 
they  are  but  two  in  number,  one  presiding  over 
birUi  and  the  other  over  death.  They  were 
described  by  the  poets  as  hideous  old  women, 
•stem,  cruel,  and  sometimes  lame.  Th^  had 
shrines  in  manyparts  of  Greece. 

PABOHMENT  (Lat.  peraamena),  the  skins 
of  sheep  and  other  aninials,  so  prepared  in 
sheets  as  to  render  them  fit  for  beiog  writt^a 
upon.  Parchment  was  known  at  a  very  early 
'period,  and  the  manufiacture  of  it  is  no  doubt 


an  eastern  invention,  whidi  ia  arid  to  bci>a 
been  improved  if  not  originated  by  EomenesIL, 
king  of  Fergamus  (who  reigned  197-169  Bi.  C), 
whence  its  name.  Herodotus  statea  thai  tiM 
ancient  lonians  wrote  on  akina  many  agea  be- 
fore that  time.  Wilkinson  in  hia  '^  Ai^^^fnt 
iE^pptians"  says:  ^^The  use  of  pardimeot^  cr 
of  prepared  skins,  for  writing  upon,  waa  not 
however  first  su^^ested  at  Pergamua;  it  had 
been  known  ages  before  in  Egypt;  and  records 
kept  in  the  temple  are  mentioned  in  the  tme 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  1,200  vears  before  £o- 
menes,  written  upon  skins  caUed  7%r  or  Takar 
— a  name  which,  as  Mr.  Birch  thinks,  reacn- 
bles  the  Chaldee  J^r.  Bolls  of  leaHicr  ait 
also  found  in  the  ttmibs,  buried'  with  the  de- 
ceased in  lieu  of  papyri,  whieh  are  of  a  very 
earlv  period,  and  were  adopted  in  coDaemmet 
of  the  high  price  of  the  pi^ynia  paper.*^  Hm 
early  Arabs  inscribed  their  poefay  and  eom- 
positions  on  the  should^'  bonea  of  aheep ;  a&d 
after  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa  these 
people  so  speedily  profited  by  the  inveDlkn 
of  the  nations  they  subdued,  that  par^meat 
waa  manufactured  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  ^ypt, 
which  in  color  and  ddioacy  mi^t  vie  vtth 
our  modem  paper.  The  anoienta  geaeraSj 
wrote  only  on  (me  side  of  their  pardancst; 
but  so  valuable  was  it,  that  thej  not  unfie- 
^uently  erased  the  writing  and  ntaed  it  s  sttxM 
tmae.  Up  to  the  preeent  day,  notwithstandiqg 
it  has  b€«n  supeneded  to  a  very  great  exUsA 
by  the  introduction  of  paper,  no  aobstitote 
for  it  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  purposes 
to  which  it  is  apidied.  The  &ier  sorts  of 
parohment  called  vellum,  used  for  in^ortant 
writings,  as  deeds,  wills,  oo.,  are  marndketored 
fh>m  the  skins  of  calvesL  kida,  and  gtShhom 
lambs.  The  heavier  parchment  for  dram  heads  - 
is  made  from  the  skms  of  aaaea,  older  cahea, 
wolvea,  and  goats.  The  skins  of  most  ammak 
are  suitable  for  pardmient,  but  the  better  aoite 
being  in  demand  for  leader,  the  inferior  kinds 
Are  chiefly  taken  for  the  former  materiaL  All 
these  are  similarly  prepared.  The  akin,  beng 
freed  from  the  hidr,  is  placed  In  a  linsejnt  for 
the  purpose  of  deandng  it  from  ft^  The  pdt 
is  then  stretched  upon  a  frvme  fixed  against  the 
wall  of  the  building,  formed  of  4  wooden  ban 
perforated  with  holes,  in  each  of  whi<^  is  a  peg 
or  screw.  A  number  of  corda  are  tied  finaly 
to  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  passed  throng 
holes  in  the  screws,  which  by  being  twisted 
bring  the  skin  to  the  reqmred  tighCnesBL  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  sur&ce  be  pei^et- 
ly  free  fhmi  wrinkles.  The  skkAer  tbtaet  with 
a  semicircular  knife,  called  a  hatf-moon  kniia, 
pares  away  all  the  fleshy  exoresceneea  from 
the  one  side,  and  Hhming  the  frame  over  acnpes 
off  the  dirt,  slime,  and  moisture  frtnn  the  other. 
The  surface  is  next  ground  by  scattering  eUted 
chalk  or  slaked  lime  on  the  fledi  side,  and  r^ 
bing  it  with  fine  pumice  stone,  the  lime  tsking 
up  still  nwre  of  the  moisture.  The  grain  aide  is 
then  rubbed  with  the  pumice  alone.  Theakials 
dried  gradually,  and  in  the  winter  care  must  be 
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taken  to  secure  it  againBt  froet  In  somnier  it 
most  be  oocaeionalljr  moistened  to  prevent  its 
Irjing  too  suddenly.  Whenever  this  is  done,  it 
reanires  immediate  tightening.  The  wooUv  side 
Df  lambskin  is  nsed  for  removing  the  chalk  and 
lime.  Bhonld  any  traces  of  grease  be  discov- 
ered, the  skin  is  again  soaked  in  a  lime  pit  for 
B  or  10  days,  when  it  is  again  stretched  and 
dried.  11iia.process  being  completed,  it  is  cat 
sJl  round,  taken  ont  of  the  machine,  and  fast* 
ened  with  cords  npon  a  piece  of  calf  skin  which 
is  extended  on  a  ihime,  and  reduced  to  about 
half  its  thickness  by  being  pared  with  a  sharp 
knife.  This  operation  requires  considerable 
skill  and  a  st^y  hand.  Buch  irregularities 
as  remain  are  "easily  removed  from  the  skin, 
which  is  laid  npon  a  cushioned  ben^  and  then 
rubbed  with  pumice.  Should  any  small  holes 
appear  in  the  parchment,  they  are  neatly  mend- 
ed by  paring  down  their  edges,  and  pasting  on 
small  pieces  with  gum  water.  The  green  color 
is  given  to  parchment  by  a  solution  made  with 
80  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  and  8  of 
bitartrate  of  potassa  in  500  of  distilled  wateri 
4  parts  of  nitric  acid  being  added  when  the 
Duzture  is  cold.  The  parchment  being  moist- 
ened, this  pra>aradon  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  the  polish  is  given  by  white  of  egg  or 
mncilage  of  gum  arabio. 

PAm)0£,  JmiA,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1812.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and 
earl  V  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  literature, 
producing  a  volume  of  poems  when  she  was 
only  13  years  old.  The  first  of  her  works 
which  Save  her  any  celebrity  was  "  Traits  and 
Traditions  of  Portagal"  (2  vols,  8vo.,  1883), 
which  country  she  had  visited  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health.  In  1885  she  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  upon  her  return  pnblished  "The 
Oity  of  the  Sultan"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1836),  and  fmv 
nished  the  letter-press  for  "The  Bomance  of 
the  Harem"  (S  vols.  8vo..  1889X  and  "The 
Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus"  (2  vols.  4to.).  On 
returidng  firom  a  tr^  to  Hungary,  she  wrote  a 
work  upon  tJie  institutions  of  that  country,  en- 
titled "The  Oity  of  the  Magyar"  (8  vols.  8vo^ 
1840),  which  was  fonoweoT  by  the  novel  of 
''  The  Hungarian  OasUe"  (8  vols.  8vo.).  Turn- 
ing 4ier  attention  to  French  history,  she  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  known  of  her  works, 
"  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Oonrt  of  France 
in  the  Seventeenth  Oentury"  (8  vols.  8vo., 
1847),  and  after  a  short  interviu  the  "  Oourt 
and  Reign  of  Francis  L"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and 
the  ''L^e  of  Mary  de  Medids"  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
Ajnong  Miss  Pardee's  numerous  other  works 
[nay  be  mentioned  "  The  Oonfessions  of  a  Pret- 
ty Woman,"  "The  Rival  Beaifties,"  "Regmald 
Lyle,"  "The  Jealous -Wife,"  "Thousand  and 
i>ne  Days"  (1857),  a  collection  of  oriental  talea, 
ind  "Pilgrimages  in  Paris"  (1858).  In  1859 
the  received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  £100. 

PARDON*,  in  its  proper  sense,  the  act  of 
^ace  bv  which  the  sovereign  declares  that  the 
^aUty  shall  be  regarded  as  innocent    In  hu- 
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man  political  soeietiefl^  this  e£bct  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  absolving  the  moral  ffuilt  of 
the  criminal,  but  by  removing  or  witlmolding 
tiiose  penal  consequences  which  the  law  at- 
taches to  crime,  and  which  indeed  among  men 
alone  distingui^  the  guilty  from  the  innocent. 
Complete  iMurdon  therefore  involves  remission 
of  all  the  penalties  which  the  law  has  inflicted 
on  the  offender ;  not  the  fine  or  imprisonment 
only,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  phy- 
sical form  of  punishment,  but  also  all  ihe  in- 
famy and  all  theincapaoides  which  infamy  im- 
poses. Full  pardon  completely  restores  the  civil 
status  of  the  criminal.  The  remission  of  part 
of  the  penalties,  when  that  is  an  act  of  clemency 
purely,  mav  be  called  a  partial  pardon.  From 
pardon,  whether  complete  or  partial  in  this 
its  proper  sense,  is  to  be  distinguished  that 
mere  remission  of  penalties  which,  though  pop- 
ularly and  perhaps  conveniently  called  paraozL 
is  neverthdess  not  so,  because  it  is  an  act  ox 
justice  and  not  of  grace.  A  slight  examination 
of  the  elements  of  pardon  will  show  that  this 
use  of  the  word  is  incorrect,  and  that  an  ob- 
servance of  the  distinction  is  material.  Before 
Eroceeding  to  this,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
ere  the  definition  of  pardon  which  was  given 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  It  may  not  be  f\|l- 
together  exact,  but  it  is  often  quoted  in  our 
law  books,  and  expresses  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word.  "  A  pardon,"  said  Marshall,  "  is 
an  act  of  grace,  which,  proceeding  from  the 
power  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
exempts  the  individual  on  whom  itisbestowea 
from  the  punishment  which  the  law  infiicts  for 
a  crime  which  he  has  committed."  A  pardon 
is  then  an  act  not  of  justice,  but  of  grace.  Par- 
don necessarily  implies  punishment;  and  pun- 
ishment, in  aU  well  oraered  states  at  least, 
supposes  guilt,  ascertained  in  the  due  course 
of  law,  and  justly  visited  with  a  penalty.  For, 
as  in  the  state  it  must  be  the  theory,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  courts  have  the  monopoly  of 
doing  justice— that  is,  if  the  impartial  ana  ex- 
act Implication  of  laws,  which  are  intended  and 
supposed  to  dispense  justice,  does  in  fact  ac- 
complish that  end— so,  theoreticallv,  it  must 
be  assumed,  and  generally  it  wiU  oe  rightly 
assumed,  that  he  is  guilty  whom  the  courts  de- 
clare to  be  so,  and  that  the  penalty  inflicted  is 
justly  inflicted.  If  the  punishment  of  such  a 
one  be  but  an  act  of  iustice,  the  remission  of 
it,  or  a  pardon,  must  be  an  act  of  clemency  or 
grace.  But  it  is  the  chief  end  of  punishment 
to  advance  the  public  welfare.  When  then  the 
commcmwealth  will  derive  more  or  as  much 
advantage,  or  even  will  suffer  nothing,  from  the 
remission  of  the  inmisljuient,  ihh  rrniy  ^vdl  be 
remitted;  and  this  cousidti ration  ought  to  be 
the  measure  and  guide  of  the  piirdomng  iiower. 
Forgiveness  must  come  of  counw  from  the  one 
who  is  injured,  tmd  that^  in  all  eUtas,  is  the 
sover^gn.  demencyi  say  a  Montesfjiiiou^  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  moo  arch.  The  ulti- 
mate power,  the  real  sovereignty,  whether  it 
reside  in  a  king  or  in  the  peoplo,  m  it  U  the 
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Botirce  of  thd  law,  so  must  it  be  the  sotirod  of 
ffrace  to  him  who  breaks  the  law.  In  the 
forms  of  goTemment  which  haTo  most  pre- 
vailed, the  crowned  piince  has  been  regaraed 
as  the  sovereign,  and  pardon  has  always  been 
his  prerogative.  In  democratic  states,  the  peo- 
ple is  sovereign ;  bnt  in  imitation  of  monar- 
chies, and  fitly  enongh,  thongh  not  for  any  ne- 
cessary reason,  they  have  generally  delegated 
the  power  of  pardon  to  him  who  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  state ;  that  is,  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive magistrate.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  power  to  the  president 
alone.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  conn- 
oiL  Sometimes  it  is  reserved  to  the  legislature, 
and  the  governor  can  only  reprieve  temporarily. 
Now,  a  pardon  presupposes  guilt  and  just  con- 
demnation, and  works  a  suspension  of  a  lust 
sentence,  and  defeats  and  annuls,  so  far,  the  law 
which  pronoxmced  it.  But  it  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  best  forms  of  government,  that  the 
law  must  be  supreme ;  and  it  is  at  least  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle  to  sufl^  the  enforce- 
ment or  suspensdon  of  the  laws  to  depend  on 
the  election  of  one  manor  of  a  body  of  men. 
When  guilt  is  evident,  the  pardoning  power 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  well  exerciMd  only 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  general  wel&re  will 
suffer  no  detriment  from  the  indulgence  shown 
to  the  criminal.  There  are  many  and  obvious 
reasons  why  tbis  power  may  prove  in  its  use 
prejudicial  to  theetate.  Indeed,  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  matter  assure  us, 
that  in  this  countrv  en>ecially  it  is  sometimes 
ii^judidously  and  mischievously  exercised.  Yet, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  is  a  power, 
ffenerally  called  a  pardoning  power,  though 
macourately  so,  because  it  is  an  act  of  Justice, 
not  of  grace,  which,  if  used  discreetly,  is  only 
beneficent ;  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  exi^ 
in  every  state,  in  order  to  protect  men  from  the 
accidental  injustice  which  the  laws  must  some- 
times do.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
laws  themselves,  or  to  the  imperfect  application 
of  good  laws,  an  innocent  man  may  be  con- 
demned to  punishment ;  or,  at  least,  a  slight 
ofibnce  may  be  visited  with  too  severe  a  penalty. 
But  remission  of  the  sentence  in  ^ese  cases, 
whole  or  partial  according  as  ^e  sentence  is 
wholly  or  partially  unjust,  though  r^B^arded  as 
an  act  of  clemency,  is,  in  the  one  class  of  cases, 
only  that  very  Justice  which  the  courts  in  the 
particular  case  sought  to  do,  and  would  have 
done  if  at  the  trial  the  proofii  of  innocence 
had  been  as  clear  as  they  now  are ;  and  in  other 
cases,  it  is  an  equitable  indulgence  to  those  who, 
though  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet,  could 
their  cases  have  been  foreseen,  would  have  been 
perhaps  excepted  from  its  general  rules,  or 
who  ought  to  have  been  excepted  but  could 
never  be,  because  of  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  legislation.  But  even  in  these  cases,  when 
lusdce  alone  is  intended  to  be  done,  where  the 
innocent,  not  the  guHtyj  is  to  be  relieved  from 
penalties,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  so  called 


»wer  shall  always  be  Judidonljei- 
ercised.  There  must  be  one  law  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state ;  and  though  it  is  Tsry  pobiUi 
that  the  same  law  will  not  wfflj  with  c^ 
&imess  to  all  cases,  yet  it  would  be  higUyii. 
expedient  to  set  any  man  or  bod j  of  men  o?v 
the  courts,  with  discretionary  power  to  reria 
their  sentences,  or  to  reform  tiiem,  socordag 
to  what  he  or  tiiey  might  consider  the  enet 
merits  of  each  case.  In  short,  in  eithecfiit 
of  the  power  of  pardon,  whether  we  regard  it 
as  it  is  exercised  for  the  guil^  or  tiie  iimoceat, 
its  administration  may  easily  become  ditri- 
mental  to  the  public.  And  as  from  iht  natan 
of  tiie  thing  it  cannot  well  be  conatltatioQa^ 
or  otherwise  in  terms  limited,  bixt  most  nam 
quite  discretionary,  the  people,  that  is,  tki 
sovereignty  which  has  delegated  this  power, 
ought  Jealously  to  scrutinixe  the  ezeroBe  of  i 
—The  indulgence  of  pardon  extends  <Hi]jto 
crimes  already  committed.  Innowdlgorened 
state  will  the  sovereign  pant  dispeesatioi  to 
crimes  to  be  committed  m  the  Aitere;  wi  k 
republics,  unless  the  pe<^le,  which  is  thaaurcr 
eign,  have  expresdy  delegated  such  an  tssk^ 
ity,  the  executive,  which  is  usually  inteiad 
with  the  power  of  pardon,  has  no  tnArt^d 
dispensation.  Further,  as  nardon  iametfond 
by  and  regards  only  the  publio  welftre,  it  «■• 
not  intrude  on  private  rights.  Thenfcif  a 
pardon  which  takes  away  other  patattaeaoB- 
not  divest  a  private  citizen^s  right  in  afbiftit- 
ure  under  a  pebal  statute,  or  his  Axrt  mik 
penalty  which  such  statutes  secure  to  the  ia- 
former.  On  the  principle  that  Uie  mfter 
power  includes  the  less,  it  is  well  eataUiabed, 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  queatioiied,  tiat 
the  power  of  pardoning  abeolutelj  oeladea 
that  of  pardoning  conditionally.  S^7  ^^'^ 
lions,  therefore,  precedent  or  subeeqwnt,  maj 
be  annexed  to  the  offer  of  a  pardon;  and  on 
the  performance  of  these  the  Tafidikj  of  tbi 
grant  may  be  made  to  d^>end.— In  Rgardto 
the  legal  effect  of  a  pardon,  it  may  be  obemad 
that  pardon  hi  its  proper  sense  oompktdy  re- 
habilitates the  crinunal ;  but  usoaDy  the  exe» 
tive  clemency  consists  only  in  a  remirioarf 
part  of  the  sentence.  Now,  if  the  jndgiaat 
which  the  law  passed  upon  the  ofoderedi- 
sisted  exclusively  in  fine  or  imprisoimiert,  re- 
mission of  these  does,  in  fust,  restore  hato 
fWl  enjoyment  of  all  his  civil  ridrta.  W 
when  infamy  attaches  by  particuhir  laws  to  m 
conviction,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  feloue^ 
forgiveness  of  the  fine  or  imprisamnent  mj 
by  no  means  makes  the  pardcmed  eqn^w 
the  innocent;  in  short,  the  pardon  wp^jj; 
or  it  were  perhaps  better  to  say,  it  isno  pira« 
at  all.  It  must  be  remarked,  howevw.^^wj 
distinction  is  not  invariably  reoops^;  p 
the  denial  of  it  seems  to  have  introdncedaaj' 
cordance  hito  the  decisions  of  the  w^'o^v?} 
in  a  Pennsylvania  case,  where  the  ^frmm^ 
the  United  States  had  "remitted"  to  thepatr 
offered  as  a  witness  "  the  remainder  of  ws  I* 
tence,"  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  the  l«^ 
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don,  as  it  was  called,  remoTed  the  sentence  and 
also  the  in£uny  which  attended  the  oriine,  and 
therefore  restored  the  competency  of  the  wit- 
ness. But  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  preciselj  simi- 
lar case,  where,  namely,  the  pardon  **  remitted 
the  residue  of  tiie  sent^ee,"  the  oonrt  took  the 
plain  and  just  dbtinction  between  pardon  and 
the  mere  annulling  of  a  sentence  of  impris- 
onment)  holding  that  the  latter  could  not  re- 
move inDEuny  and  the  consequent  inci^acity,  he- 
cause  that  could  be  effected  only  by  an  express 
forgiveness  of  the  offence,  that  is,  by  words 
wmch  distinctly  imported  a  restoration  to  all 
<sivil  rights,  and  showed  the  willingness  of  the 
pardoidng  authority  to  re^^ard  tiie  criminal  as 
entirely  innocent.  Quotiflg  the  laoguage  of  an 
approved  author  on  criminal  practice,  the  court 
said  the  pardon,  or  rather  remission  of  the  pun- 
ishment only,  does  not  remove  the  blemish  of 
character,  and  so  does  not  revive  competency. 
There  must  be  full  and  free  pardon  of  the 
offence,  before  these  can  be  removed  or  re- 
vived. So  the  English  law  held  that  when 
attainder  wrought  corruption  of  blood,  the 
party  was  not  completely  reinstated  by  the 
king's  charter  of  pardon ;  and  generally  it  has 
been  laid  down  in  this  country,  that  conmiuta- 
tion  to  a  shorter  period  of  a  life  term  to  the 
state  prison  (which  in  the  American  law  gener- 
ally works  the  civil  death  of  the  criminal)  does 
not  restore  marital  rid^ts,  or  entitle  the  party  to 
the  gusodianship  of  hi»  children.  Where  these 
disabilities  remain,  the  pardon  is  not  complete. 
The  distinction  which  we  are  stating  is  partially 
illustrated  by  the  law  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
that  state,  per8<»is  who  have  been  guilty  of 
infkmous  crimes  are  deprived  of  their  fhinohise 
of  votmg;  and  the  constitution  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  governor's  pardon  shall  not  re- 
invest them  with  the  for^sited  right,  but  that 
they  shall  be  .enfranchised  only  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly.  In  other  words,  the  power 
of  pardon  in  these  cases  is  so  fur  reserved  to 
the  sovereign  people,  that  it  can  be  exercbed 
only  by  a  special  act  of  the  le^lature.  The 
executive  can  only  remit  penalties. — ^A  pardon 
is  regarded  as  a  deed ;  ana  delivery  and  accept- 
ance of  it  are  essential  to  its  validity  in  all  cases, 
whether  of  capital  offences  or  of  misdemeanors. 
PAR£,  Ajcbboisb,  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
at  Bourg-Hersent,  near  Laval,  in  1609,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  20,  1690.  His  parents  were  too 
poor  to  afford  him  a  good  eaucation,  but  hav- 
mg  learned  Latin  from  a  benevolent  priest,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  in  his  ITth  year  with  the  reso- 
lution of  becoming  a  surgeon.  His  progress  in 
study  was  so  rapid  that  in  1686  the  captain- 

5eneral  of  French  infontry,  Ben6  de  Mont6- 
an,  appointed  hhn  suxveon  to  his  troops  and 
took  him  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgery,  of 
which  a  little  later  he  was  elected  provost. 
His  fame  spread  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  1662 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Henry  H.,  and  af- 
terward attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Frau- 
ds n.,  Oharles  I^,  and  Henry  UL    Brant6me 


relates  that  this  last  prince  took  good  care  to 
shield  his  surgeon,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
a  Huguenot,  from  the  dangers  of  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's ni^t,  "  keeping  mm  in  his  own  room 
and  motioning  him  not  to  move  therefrom." 
The  fact,  however,  has  been  denied  by  Park's 
latest  biographer.  However  it  ma^  be,  Par6 
commanded  general  esteem  and  admiration  for 
his  goodness  as  well  as  his  professional  skilL 
He  is  still  considered  as  the  father  of  French 
surgery,  and  his  works  are  held  of  the  highest 
authority,  particularly  on  the  suldect  of  gun- 
shot wounds.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
works  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1662,  and  the  last 
edited  by  Dr.  Itfalgaigne,  with  historical  and 
critical  notes,  at  Paris  m  1840-'41  (8  vols.  Bvo.). 
They  were  translated  into  English  by  T.  John- 
son (foL,  London,  1684). 

PARFGOBIO  ELIXIR,  or  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  a  preparation  of  opium  and  ben- 
xoic  acid,  each  1  ditichm;  oil  of  anise,  1  fluid 
drachm;  honey,  2  ounces;  camphor,  2  scru- 

Sles;  diluted  alcohol,  2  pints;  macerated  for  14 
ays  and  filtered  throu^  paper.  This  is  a  pop- 
ular medicine,  used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispas- 
modic It  allays  cough  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
catarrh,  relieves  slight  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  has  been  extensively  given  to  young 
children  to  induce  quiet  sleep. 

PAREJA,  Juan  ds,  a  Spanish  artist,  bom  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1610,  or  according  to  Oean 
Bermndez  in  Seville,  of  parents  who  were 
slaves,  in  1606,  died  in  Madrid  in  1670.  Ilie 
generally  received  opinion  of  his  origin  is  that 
his  mother  was  an  Indian  woman  and  his  father 
a  Spaniard.  He  appears  at  aH  early  age  to 
have  become  the  slave  of  the  painter  Yela^ineSy 
who  employed  him  about  his  studio,  where, 
from  fr^uent  observation  of  the  labors  of  his 
master,  he  imbibed  a  predilection  for  painting. 
Fearing  to  acquaint  Yelasauez  with  a  taste 
which  seemed  so  incompatible  with  his  servUe 
condition,  he  labored  m  secret  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  employed  in  paint- 
ing, and  almost  denied  himself  sleep  and  rest 
in  the  attainment  of  this  ol^ect  When  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  his  art, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  visit  of  the  king  to  the 
studio  of  Velasquez  to  place  one  of  his  own  pic- 
tures with  its  face  against  the  walL  The  king, 
as  was  his  custom,  asked  to  see  the  pictures  so 
placed,  and  upon  expressing  surprise  and  pleaa- 
ure  with  that  of  Parcga,  the  iMer  fell  on  his 
kneea  and  implored  the  royal  clemency  for 
having  presumed  to  practise  painting  wi^ut 
the  permission  of  Velasquez.  The  cng  will- 
Inffly  interceded  for  him,  and  Velasquez  not 
oxuy  forgave  the  transgression,  but  emancipated 
Parcja,  who  testified  his  gratitude  by  volunta- 
rily serving  his  master  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
portraits,  imitating  the  style  of  Velasquez  so 
exactlv  that  their  works  of  this  dass  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  also  executed 
some  historical  pieces  of  merit. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD.    See  Ihfant. 
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PARENT  DU  OHATELET,  Ar.iTAifMrK 
Jbak  BAPnsm,  a  Freneh  phyddon,  bom  ia 
Paris  in  1790,  died  Maroh  7,  1886.  He  wai 
graduated  M.D.  in  1814.  practised  medidnelDr 
some  T^earti,  pabMied  in  1821  his  Eeeherchdi 
tur  Vii\flammation  ds  Paraehnoiie  tkrSbrdU  t% 
epiiuUe^  and,  enoonraged  hj  Professor  EaU4, 
tiiea  made  pablio  hygiene  the  main  olgeot  of  his 
labors.  The  results  of  8  jears'  ezperienoe  were 
embodied  in  his  JSnai  mir  U$  doaqua  &u  Sgmtti 
de  la  fhU$  de  Parii^  &nmagh  $ous  le  rapport  de 
Vhygihu  pubUque  $t  ds  la  tapographie  nUdieak 
de  eette  viUs  ^vo.,  Paris,  1624).  In  another 
paper,  drawn  up  in  eoi^nnction  with  D*Aroet 
the  ohraaist,  he  disonssed  the  inflaenoe  of 
tobacco  Bpon  the  health  of  the  workmen  em* 
ployed  in  its  preparation,  maintaising^  that  It 
was  not  deleterious.  His  last  and  most  impov- 
-ta&t  work  is  entitled  Be  la  proUitution  dam  la 
vUie  de  Porit,  cemidSrSe  eau$  2e  rapport  de  la 
morcUe,  de  l^hf/ffihiapm^ig[ueetderaaminktra' 
Hon  (^  Tols.  8m,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1887). 

PARHELIA.    See  Halos. 

PARIAH/Vor  Pabiabs,  a  name  employed 
among  the  l^doos  to  designate  the  lowest 
olass  of  the  popnlation.  They  are  not  properly 
a  caste,  bemff  considered  more  impure  than 
eren  the  Boodras  or  seryile  caste,  and  are  held 
in  great  abhorrence  by  the  crther  natives. 
They  act  as  scayengers,  porters,  and  hostlers, 
and  generally  sdl  themselyes  with  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  farmers,  who  use  tiiem 

<  with  exti^me  severity.  A  Hindoo  w3io  loses 
oaste  is  ranked  with  the  Pariahs,  a  penally  ao- 

*  oomnted  worse  than  death.    The  rariahs  are 

<  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  aborigii!ial  tribes 
conquered  ages  ago,  and  are  computed  to  coni- 
prise  i  of  the  totsl  p^ulation  of  Hindostan. 

PARIAN  OHRONIOLEa  SeeAsuHDEUAH 
Masblbs. 

PARIKAOOOHAS,  a  lake  ci  Peru,  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  department  of 
Ayacncho.  It  is  about  20  m.  in  lengthy  and 
lies  in  a  depression  between  high  mountams  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
river  Pausa  flows  through  it. 

PARINI,  QrosBPPB,  an  Italian  poet^  bom  in 
Bosisio,  near  Milan,  May  22,  1729,  died  Aug. 
15, 1789.  He  was  of  himible  parentage,  and  at 
first  supported  himself  by  copying.  He  pub- 
lifllied  in  1752  a  vdume  of  poems  tmder  the  name 
ci^ipano  JSupUino,  which  was  so  suocessfol 
thathe  was  aoodtted  as  a  member  of  the  cuxade- 
ema  dei  tran^/brmati  at  Mian,  and  of  the  acade- 
iny  of  Arcadians  at  Eome,  The  work  on  whidi 
his  poetical  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  entitled 
II  giomo,  a  didactic  and  dramatic  satire. 
When  Milan  was  occupied  by  French  troops, 
he  became  an  eager  advocate  of  republican 
pinct))les.  His  collected  works,  eoited  by 
Beina,  appeared  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (Milan,  1801- 
*4),  and  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (1825). 

r  ARIS,  the  cMital  of  France,  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Beine,  built  on  both  banks  and 
on  two  islands  of  the  Seine,  111  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  stream ;  lat.  of  the  observatory. 


48**  50'  12"  N.,  ktog.  2^20*  22i"K.  of  Gnea. 
wich;  pap.  in  1856,  including  acarriunof  25,(M 
soldiers,  1,525,9^.  In  1858  there  were  S7,451 
births,  of  whidi  19,078  were  male,  1&87S  fe* 
male,  11,757  ill^timale,  and  2,899  sdll-bon; 
82,862  deaths,  of  which  19,845  were  ia  prifito 
houses  12,066  in  the  hoepitalfl,  and  looie  thas 
^00  suicides.  The  poptilation  in  1860  vai  esti- 
mated at  1,700,000.  The  city  lies  in  a  mhIj 
level  plain  190  feet  above  the  8ea,brduD<B 
the  right  bank  of  the  6eine  by  a  range  of  bilk 
As  it  gives  Its  name  to  that  series  of  ptHo^ 
formatiolis  which  have  become  eo  inteieiiaf 
and  well  known  to  the  sdentific  world  through 
the  invttrtigations  of  Cuvier  and  Broo|mait,» 
it  has  lar^Sy  drawir  the  raaterials  of  its  ardii- 
tectnral  nse  and  beaoty  from  two  of  the  itntt 
of  the  Paris  basin.  This  has  for  its  beae  the 
great  chalk  formation,  upon  which  rest  the  Ibt 
.lowing  layers  in  ascenduig  order :  plsstie  6^ 
marine  limestone  (of  which  Pans  is  chk(j 
built),  silidous  (fresh  water)  limestone,  gypni 
(^e  plaster  of  Paris  of  commerce)  akenklDff 
with  mark  abounding  in  fossil  reoMiBi  sad 
firesh  water  shells,  sands,  beds  of  isiDitoBe, 
and  gravel  and  Clay.  It  isestknated^82V 
•000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been  tskea 
from  the  immense  quarries  that  und^ensiilT 
4  of  the  surface  of  Pmris.  Havfaig  fiinuM 
.  materials  for  the  houses  of  the  Uvin^  thej  bs- 
gBJi  tobeusedasareceptadefDrthebooesof 
the  dead,  removed  from  the  old  ceneteris^  is 
.1784,  and  took  their  present  name  of  csti- 
combs.*-The  dimate  is  variable,  but  not  SB- 
healthy,  m(»st  rather  than  dry,  with  aasT«^ 
ase  annual  fall,  in  105  rainy  days,  of  SSincto 
of  water.  Falls  of  snow  are  rare  aad  di^ 
The  mean  temperature  is  5V  F.,  limited  Ijtbe 
summeir  and  winter  extremes  of  96''  shoTs  sad 
l""  below  xero;-— The  first  anthentie  ncoM 
notices  of  Paris  are  found  in  the  writbifp  of 
Julius  Onesar.  Upon  an  idajodintheSdnsbs 
found  a  town  of  huts,  the  stronghold  of  ooe  of 
the  64  oonfedwate  GaBio  tribes.  Moch  ioM- 
nious  coi^eoture  has  failed  to  dear  away  the  »> 
sourit^  that  involves  the  e£ymok«y  of  its  nsm^ 
Lutetia,  and  the  origin  of  its  iiSaUtants,  tbs 
Parisii.  TheformermaybeaLatiniiedoQmp- 
tion  from  three  Celtic  words,  Z«M,  7%mum,k 
or  from  two,  Zouton  SfieLeigtafjiDg  **a  dvcD- 
itig  in  the  waters;"  and  the  latter  are  ^loeghi 
to  have  been  an  of&hoot  from  the  Bdgfi. 
They  were  a  fierce  race  of  hunters  and  vsnion 
of  the  druidio  faith.  They  burned  their  town 
rather  than  it  should  fill  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  m  55  B.O.  When,  soon  aft«,phjaoai 
^resistance  was  overcome,  they  were  sm  dov 
to  yield  to  Bomen  laws  and  customa  Ins 
Parisian  spirit  of  (^position  toiaiposedsKthtf- 
ity  is  of  old  date.  An  insurrectioii  broke  ootis 
286,  and  its  two  leaders,  upborne  upon  shieU^ 
were  deoUred  emperors  by  the  people  ssb» 
bled  new  where  the  H6tel  de  Vitfe  now  stsadi 
About  860  the  emperor  Julian,  who  leaidw 
here  for  a  time  and  has  recorded  his  attadffiiat 
to  the  place  and  its  people  In  his  Mwp^f^i 
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granted  new  privileges  to  the  town,  which  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  city  and  took  the  name  of 
Parisia.  It  was  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a 
Boman  prefect.  Its  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  oorporatioD.  called  the  nautm  Fariiiaei,  which 
long  ontUyed  the  Roman  dominion,  contained 
the  fferms  of  a  mnnicipal  government,  and  has 
left  Its  symholio  mark,  a  galley  with  oars  and 
s^ls,  in  the  arms  of  modem  Paris.  The  paladi 
de$  th^rmei^  considerable  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  nnder  and  a^oining  the  hdtel 
de  Olnny,  was  occupied  by  several  Roman  em- 
perors when  they  visited  the  capital  of  the 
Ganls,  which  they  made  their  head-quarters 
while  their  legions  were  endeavoring  to  repel 
the  irruptions  of  tiie  barbarians.  As  the  vital- 
ity of  the  oversrown  empire^  diseased  at  heart, 
grew  faint  and  fidnter  in  its  extreme  meii^ 
bers,  Paris  suffered  greatly  from  these  irrup- 
tions. It  was  storoMd  by  Ohilderic  in  465, 
and  was  saved  f^om  Atdla's  invasion  in  451 
only  through  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  St. 
Genevieve,  tiie  noble  precursor  of  Joan  of  Ara 
(See  GBNXviivB.)  Near  the  close  ctf  the  cen- 
tury, Olovis,  the  grandson  of  Meroveus,  a 
Frankish  heathen  chief;  topk  possession  of 
Paris,  embraced  Ofaristianity,  espcmsed  Clotilda, 
and  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ana 
St.  Paul,  which  was  soon  after  placed  under 
the  invocation  of  his  wife's  friend,  St  Qene* 
vidve,  who  died  in  his  reign  and  remains  to 
this  day  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.  He  broke 
the  last  weakened  bonds  of  Roman  domination, 
and  under  him  Paris  became  independently 
Frank.  Under  his  feeble  successors  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  which  lasted  for  2i  cen- 
turies, Roman  civilizaUon  died  away.  Meaur 
time  the  church  rose  to  the  possession  of  wealth, 
political  power,  and  social  influence.  Accord- 
mg  to  a  not  improbable  legend,  Ohristlani^ 
was  first  preached  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of 
the  8d  century,  by  St.  Denis ;  in  the  place  and 
manner  of  whose  death,  on  a  hill  far  north  of 
the  limits  of  the  town  in  those  days,  the  futh- 
ful  love  to  find  the  origfai  of  the  name  of  Mont* 
martreu  which  othef  etymologists  deduce  from 
a  temple  of  Mars  that  once  stood  on  that  mount. 
A  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  true  God  and  St 
Stephen,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Yalentin- 
ian  I.,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  idtar  to  Jupiter, 
now  covered  by  the  cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame. 
In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  St  Landry, 
bishop  of  Paris,  founded  what  has  since  come, 
through  great,  beneficent  changes,  to  be  the  hos- 
pital of  ll6tel  Dieu.  The  Oariovin^^  mon- 
archs,  like  their  predecessors  of  the  Merovingian 
Kne,  rarely  inhabited  Paris.  DoubtM  legend 
and  conjecture  ascribe  to  Oharlemagne  the  merit 
of  having  originated  the  univermty  of  Paris. 
The  Normans  repeatedly  attacked  the  dty  in 
the  9th  century,  retiring  down  the  Seine,  now 
with  rich  plunder  from  its  wealthy  churches 
and  convents,  now  with  laive  ransoms  paid  by 
timid  priests  and  citizens,  in  either  case  with 
stimulants  to  new  incursions.  The  hardly 
pressed  Parisians  finally  i^^iealed  fbr  aid  to 


Eudes  or  Otto,  count  of  Paris,  whom,  after  he 
had  repelled  the  invaders,  they  prodaimed  king 
in  885.  His  successor  100  years  later,  of  his 
blood  but  not  his  direct  heir,  was  Hugues  (nr 
Hugh  Oapet,  the  first  king  of  France  properly 
so  called,  from  whom  dir^tly  or  indirectly  de- 
scended all  French  monarcbs  down  to  Louis 
XVI.  Paris  now  waxed  in  honors,  nrivileges^ 
wealth,  influence,  and  population.  The  schools 
of  Paris,  illustrated  by  such  teachers  as  Peter 
Lombard  and  Abelard,  were  resorted  to  by  the 
youth  of  all  Europe.  The  powerful  order  of 
the  templars  erected  a  fortress  on  the  ground 
where  the  Maroh^  du  Temple,  with  its  2,000 
dealers  in  old  clothes  and  in  every  other  coik- 
ceivable  second-hand  article  of  economy—- one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  curiosities  of  modem 
Paris— now  stands.  The  foundations  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  were  laid.  The  city 
was  to  other  cities  of  that  time  much  what  it 
is  to-day  to  other  European  cities,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  enthusiasm  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  visited  it  in  1176  and  wrote  as  follows : 
*'  When  I  saw  the  abundance  of  provisions,  the 
gayety  of  the  people,  the  good  condition  of  the 
clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory  <tf  all  the  church, 
the  mverse  occupations  of  men  admitted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  I  seemed  to  see  that 
Jacobus  ladder  whose  summit  reached  heaven, 
and  on  which  the  angels  ascended  and  descend- 
edk  I  must  needs  confess  that  truly  the  Lord 
was  in  this  place.  This  passage  of  a  poet  also 
caiue  to  my  mind :  ^  Happv  is  ne  to  wnom  ^is 
place  is  given  as  an  exile.^  ^'  Philip  Augustus 
(1180-1228)  recognized  the  university  as  a  cor- 
poration^ and  granted  to  its  officers  a  juris- 
diction, mdependent  of  the  royal  courtsi  over 
the  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its 
Bame.  He  caused  a  new  wall  to  be  built  about 
the  town  enclosing  625  acres ;  by  a  formal  act 
he  gave  all  the  refuse  straw  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  of  the 
Maison  Dieu ;  he  established  two  covered  mar* 
kets^  and  even  ordered  pavements  for  the  streets. 
Loms  IX.  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of  Paris 
by  important  reforms  of  customs,  law%  and 
police;  by  the  establishment  of  numy  com- 
mercial,  religious,  and  beneficent  institutions, 
among  which  last  were  a  ho^ital  for  the  blind 
and  a  school  of  smvery.  His  chaplain,  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  founded  in  1250  a  school  of  the- 
ology, the  origm  of  the  famous  Sorbonne,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  university  still  known  as  ^a 
Quarder  Lathi  or  Pays  Latin.  While  King 
John,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince,  was 
held  captive  m  England,  the  city  was  governed 
for  a  tmie  by  £tienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  independently  of  tne  general 
state.  For  centuries  before  as  for  centuriea 
after  the  brief  reign  of  this  popular  leader. 
Paris  was  often  disturbed  by  insurrections  ana 
popular  tumults,  and  fierce  quarrels  between 
great  lords  and  the  king,  or  among  them- 
selves, with  accompaniment  of  bloody  fights 
and  judicial  massacres;  its  streets,  despite 
royal  reforms  and  new  regulations  of  pdioe 
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in  frequent  snoceBslon,  were  nntn  modem 
times  unsafe  for  honest  citizens  after  nightfall. 
Under  Philip  lY.  there  were  brilliant  public 
fi^tes,  for  which  Paris  seems  thus  earlj  to  have 
been  distingnlshed,  and  *^  mysteries''  were  per- 
formed on  stages  set  up  in  the  open  air,  the 
first  dramatic  representations  in  Paris.  Charles 
y.  built  a  new  palace,  then  called  the  Hostel 
de  St.  PoL  afterward  famous  in  history,  with 
change  of  destination  and  name^  as  the  Bastile. 
The  basement  only  of  most  private  houses  in 
those  days  was  of  stone ;  on  this  rested  one  or 
more  stories  of  timbers  filled  between  with 
mortar;  when  the  proprietor's  wealth  per- 
mitted, the  fa^e  was  covered  with  slates, 
and  the  projecting  cornices  and  comer  posts 
were  adorned  with  carvings,  representing  foli- 
ar fantastic  animals,  the  neads  of  angels,  and 
biblical  personages.  Chariots  and  even  four- 
wheeled  carriages^  and  disorders  of  swelling 
luxury,  excess  of  gambling  among  the  rest,  are 
spoken  of  in  contemporary  documents.  The  city 
had  overgrown  its  old  limits,  and  the  monarch 
caused  a  new  fortified  wall  to  be  built,  enclos- 
ing now  1,084  acres,  to  protect  it  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Englisn :  who,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  sad  reign  of  his  insane  successor, 
marked  in  the  annals  of  Paris  by  pest,  famine, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  bloody  faction,  enterea 
Paris  amid  Te  Deum  chants  and  great  ffetes. 
and  proclaimed  Henry  of  Lancaster  kinff  of 
France  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  was  only  surpassed  by  tiiat  which 
greeted  the  entrance  of  Charles  YU.  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  in  1486.  About  this 
date  Greek  was  first  taught  in  the  university, 
which  then  numbered  25,000  students.  In 
1488  there  were  5.000  deaths  at  the  H6tel 
Dieu,  and  in  all  the  city  45,000 ;  wolves  prowled 
through  its  streets,  desolated  by  war,  plague, 
and  famine.  In  1466  malefactors  and  vaga- 
bonds of  all  countries  were  invited  to  fill  up 
the  broken  ranks  of  its  population,  which  num- 
bered 800,000  souls  before  1488,  the  dose  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  This  astute  ruler  favor- 
ed trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  protected 
against  violent  opposition  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing and  its  connected  industries,  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens,  endowed  the  capital 
with  its  first  special  school  of  medicine,  favor- 
ed the  first  attempt  at  lighting  its  streets,  and 
inaugurated  the  first  mde  pcMtal  system,  put- 
ting it  in  communication  with  aU  parts  of 
Frfudce.  Under  Francis  I.  (1515-'47)  the  ad- 
vance of  Paris  in  material  prosperity,  in  arts 
and  letters,  in  the  refinements  and  in  the  vices 
of  civilization,  received  a  fresh  impulse.  The 
grim  castle  of  the  Louvre,  commenced  by  Dago- 
bert  and  repeatedly  enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  was  swept  away,  and 
the  palace  of  the  old  Louvre  as  we  now  admire 
it  begun  upon  its  site ;  the  H6tel  de  Yille  was 
commenced,  new  streets  were  opened,  old  quar- 
ters rebuilt,  and  a  royal  free  college  founded. 
The  origin  of  the  chateau  and  gmlen  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  endowment  of  the  college  of  St. 


Barbe,  now  one  of  the  first  hig^  adioda  el 
Paris,  and  the  effective  oonstitotion  of  what  k 
now  the  imperial  library,  date  from  the  reiga 
of  Henry  U.,  in  despite  of  whom  a  Ptoteataat 
church  also  was  estaUiabed.  The  disastera  of 
the  so  called  wars  of  religion^  cnlminatlng  in 
the  horrors  of  the  St.  Bar&olomew  mawiacrca, 
fell  heavily  upon  Paris,  barring  and  repelling 
its  progress  in  all  directions.  It  revived  nnder 
the  rule  of  Henry  lY.  The  palaces  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  were  greatly  enlamd, 
the  Place  Royale  formed,  and  the  Piyt  ifeuf 
built.  Under  the  reign  of  Looia  XIIL,  or 
rather  of  his  minister  Richeliea,  the  Palss 
Cardinal,  now  Palais  Boyal,  was  begun.  Tht 
Luxembourg  palace,  several  fine  qoftya  and 
bridges,  axKl  numerous  magnificent  privata 
hotels  in  the  faubourg  St  Germain,  date  from 
this^riod;  as  do  also  the  <u3M2^m«e /VwifUK, 
the  jardin  de$  planUt,  and  the  ocAege  that 
afterward  took  the  name  of  Lonia  le  Qrand. 
More  than  80  new  streets  were  laid  o«xt  and 
many  of  the  dd  ones  improved  in  the  long 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  from  which  date  abo  die 
academies,  with  the  exception  of  the  aeaShme 
Franfaue.  the  observatoiT^,  the  cmerm,  and  te 
eomidie  JrranffaUe,  the  H6tel  dea  Iirvalidea,  the 
eastern  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  trim^ihal 
arches  of  St  Denis  and  St  Martin  bmlt  oo  the 
site,  of  ancient  city  gates,  the  laying  oat  of  the 
boulevards  as  promenades,  the  planting  of  the 
Champs  lllys^es,  the  enlargement  of  the  Tuile- 
ries and  the  arhmgement  of  its  sarden  neariy 
as  they  now  are.  the  forming  of  the  Place  Ycs- 
d6me  and  tiie  Place  des  Yictoires,  88  churdicB, 
a  foundling  hospital,  the  hospice  <^  the  Sa]p6- 
tri^re,  the  Gobelins  tapestry  manTifaot<»y,  the 
first  city  post,  the  lighting  c^  the  thoroti^fiues 
with  ^Mantems  placed  from  di^anee  to  tfis- 
tance  *'  (which  was  commemorated  hj  a  medal 
bearing  the  legend :  Urbit  iecwritoM  ti  fitter), 
the  radiments  of  the  modem  omnibus  (an  im- 
successfbl  invention  of  Bli^se  Pas(»l,  in  tiie 
shape  of  T  coaches  in  which  ^'eren  women 
took  their  places,"  for  6  sous,  but  from  which 
soldiers  and  all  persons  in  Kvery-  were  ex- 
cluded), and  finally,  to  close  the  imperfect  cata- 
logue of  innovations,  the  first  coffee  bonae  ia 
Paris.  At  the  accession  of  Lonis  XY.  Pkrk 
occupied  a  space  of  8,919  acres,  and  oonnted 
500  grand  thoroughfares,  9  fanboorga,  100 
squares  and  open  places,  9  bridges,  22,000  pri- 
vate houses,  of  which  4,000  had  carri^e  en- 
trances (porte$  eoeMrei),  and  over  600,000  in- 
habitants. The  capital  of  science,  art,  fitera- 
ture,  taste,  and  'pleasure,  not  only  for  France 
but  for  Europe,  it  was  Uie  fiivorite  abode  and 
resort  of  philosophers,  students,  intdfigeoft 
travellers,  wearied  idlers,  of  seekers  of  the 
most  refined  and  of  the  grosaeet  enjoyments,  of 
adventurers  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  and  nations 
and  tongues.  Paris  was  the  labwatory  wh«e 
the  great  revolution  was  fermenting.  But  the 
political  histonr  of  Paris  belongs  to  the  hi^ory 
of  France,  and  is  treated  of  elsewhere  in  its 
appropriate  article.     The  growtii  of  the  ci^ 
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luid  ffone  on  in  all  ways  daring  this  period. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  better  known  in  history 
as  Philippe  l^alit^  enclosed  the  spacious  gar- 
dens of  the  ralais  Boyal  with  a  continnons 
quadrangle  of  uniform  arohitectnre,  whose  gal- 
leries, famished  with  shops  of  every  kind,  and 
coffee  rooms,  gambling  rooms,  and  wine  rooms, 
bedkne  one  bnUiant  bazaar.  The  famous  orgies 
of  the  regency  in  the  palace  proper  were  fol- 
lowed by  revolutionary  orgies  in  its  gardens. 
It  was,  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  the  central  stage  and  sink  of  what  was 
brightest  and  foulest  In  Paris.  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  city  customs  erected  about  the 
enlarged  city  an  octroi  or  customs  wall,  en- 
closing an  area  of  8,124  acres,  containing  more 
than  60,000  houses,  967  lighted  streets,  46 
parish  and  20  other  Qhnrches,  11  abbeys,  188 
monasteries  and  reli^ous  houses,  15  seminaries, 
10  colleges,  26  hospitals  and  asylums,  60  foun- 
tains, and  12  markets.  In  the  first  years  of 
tbe  revolution  many  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  were  demolished  or  mutilated;  the  fine 
arts  generally  were  neglected  in  the  fierce 
struggle  about  more  essential  things ;  material 
growth  was  checked  and  the  popidation  di- 
minished. But  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
future  improvements,  and  many  of  the  institu- 
tions of  which  Paris  to-day  has  best  reason  to 
boast  date  their  origin  from  the  r^olutionary 
period ;  such,  amqng  others,  are  the  museums 
of  the  Louvre,  the  bureau  'of  longitudes,  the 
conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  the  polytech- 
nic school,  and  the  national  industrial  exhibi- 
tions held  in  Paris,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
radical  vivifying  reforms  applied  to  existinff 
establishments  of  art,  science,  literature,  and 
charity.  In  the  political  order,  the  revolution 
completed  tbe  work  on  which  Louis  XI.  and 
Richelieu  and  Loub  XIV.  had  unconsciously 
labored ;  it  swept  away  the  last  obstacles  that 
impeded  tbe  French  tendency  to  centralization. 
Out  from  its  chaos  was  developed  that  cen- 
tralizing political  and  administrative  system, 
whose  active  sovereign  control  now  extends  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  France,  vivifying  aod 
atrensthening  the  nation  and  weakening  indi- 
Tidual  action  and  capacity  for  action  in  equal 
proportion,  and  exalting  the  capital,  as  it  de- 
presses the  country  at  large.  Although  under 
xi'apoleon  more  than  100,000,000  francs  were 
expended  upon  public  works,  many  of  them  of 
public  utility  as  well  as  ornament,  several  of 
the  grander  edifices  begun  by  him  were  left  to 
be  completed  by  his  successors.  Under  the 
restoration  and  Louis  Philippe  the  growth  of 
the  city  took  a  rapid  extension.  Encouraged 
by  peace,  private  enterprise  vied  with  govern- 
ment in  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  Bet- 
ter drainage  ana  paving  and  lighting  of  the 
streets,  and  increased  attention  to  comfort  in 
domestic  architecture,  mark  this  period.  The 
fertility  of  the  intellectual  movement  was  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  material  prosperity  seemed 
at  its  height  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Louis 


Philippe.  The  immediate  effect  of  tiie  revolts 
tion  of  1848  was  to  check  both.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  republic  that  is  to  be  dated  the  origin 
of  the  changes  which,  since  reduced  to  a  sys- 
teno,  are  now  in  course  of  execution  on  a  scale 
unparalleled  for  extent  in  the  material  history 
of  modem  cities. — Old  Paris,  with  its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  so  &vorable  to  disease  and  iiv- 
surreetion,  so  picturesque  and  so  crowded  with 
historical  associations,  is  rapidly  disi^pearing. 
The  provisional  government  decreed  that  the 
Louvre  should  be  finished,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  me  Biyoli ;  but  little  more  than  the 
preparation  for  these  works  was  commenced 
before  1862.  The  republic  was  virtually  sup- 
pressed by  the  eotip  d'Stat  of  Dec.  1861,  and 
Its  name  abolishea  when  a  year  iater  Louis 
Napoleon  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  the  <Kily  monarch  of 
France  bora  in  Paris  should  surpass  his  pre- 
decessors in  zeal  for  the  embellishing  of  his 
birthplace.  One  of  his  early  acts  was  to  order 
to  be  done  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  L 
had  labored  at,  the  government  of  Louis  Philii^ 
had  talked  of^  and  the  provisional  government 
decreed,  namely,  the  final  completion  of  the 
Louvre,  and  its  union  with  the  Tuileries.  The 
work  was  executed  in  6  years,  at  a  some- 
what greater  outlay  of  money  than  of  taste; 
the  ornamentation,  for  the  style  of  architecture, 
is  carried  to  excess.  This  is  but  an  item  of  a 
stupendous  plan  of  public  w<»rks  whose  progress 
under  the  feverish  impulse  of  the  general  gov* 
emment.  toother  with  an  extraordinary  ao> 
tivity  of  private  enterprise,  will  in  10  yean 
have  transformed  Paris  almost  past  the  recog- 
nition of  those  who  only  know  it  as  it  was  10 
years  affo.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a 
detailed  description  of  this  plan.  Some  indica- 
tive features  of  its  nature  and  extent  must  be 
noticed.  It  aims  at  public  utility  as  well  aa 
fine  appearance,  and  to  make  of  new  Paris  the 
most  salubrious,  convenient,  and  magnificent 
dty  of  Europe,  a  monument  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's reign,  and  a  fortress  for  his  dyna^. 
The  central  market  is  as  grand  in  its  kind  aa 
the  new  Louvre.  While  that  palace  was  in 
progress  the  palace  of  industry  was  built  The 
new  me  Bivoli  was  cut  through  a  taneled  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes,  letting  light  ana  air  int<\ 
and  facilitating  the  cuxjulation  of  business  men 
and  government  troops  through,  a  traditional 
stronghold  of  disease  and  insurrection.  A 
grand  new  sewer  runs  under  the  new  street 
On  the  line  of  tbe  street  is  the  fine  old  Gothic 
tower  of  St  Jacques,  about  which,  in  place  of  the 
church  long  a^  destroyed,  were  clustered  tall 
houses  disgracmg  and  hiding  its  beauty.  These 
were  swept  away  to  make  room  for.  a  prettily 
planted  sarden  square.  At  tbe  end  of  the 
street  b  uie  H6tel  de  Ville ;  the  high  buildings 
toppliuff  over  crooked  lanes  that  formeriy  sur- 
rounded it  were  swept  away,  leaving  it  in  a 
spacious  open  place,  on  one  side  of  which  pida- 
tial  military  barracks  have  been  erected.   Miles 
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of  other  broad  avenneB  fjaoilitating  commmiioa- 
tion  between  all  parts  of  the  town;  several 
other  great  barracks;  the  laying  out  of  the 
parks  oi  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de 
Vinoennes;  nnmerons  gardens,  squares,  and 
fountains  newly  made  or  newly  ornamented, 
in  the  most  populous  as  well  as  in  the  fkshioB* 
able  quarters;  12  churches  completed  or  in 
course  of  building,  among  which  the  Grothic 
structure  of  St.  Olotilde  Is  the  most  remark- 
able ;  7  bridges ;  a  connected  network  of  sew- 
ers underrunning  the  city  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine,  which  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  river  at  Asnidres  through  a  grand  tnmk 
sewer  19  feet  broad,  14i  feet  high,  and  2i  m. 
long ;  these  are  among  Uie  distinctive  features 
of  3ie  public  works  urged  fcHrward  by  the  em- 
peror. The  average  yearly  cost  of  their  ex- 
ecution to  the  oi^  treasunr  has  been  about 
$2,800,000,  from  1852  to  1859  inclusive.  Dur- 
faig  that  period,  within  the  then  limits  of  the 
dty,  4,849  private  houses  were  demolished  and 
9,61T  constructed.  The  constructions  are  the 
result  of  private  enterprise.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure for  carrying  on  the  plan  of*  public 
works  for  the  10  years  following  1859  has  been 
fixed  by  law  at  18,000,000  francs,  of  which 
the  state  pays  5,000,000.  This  is  entirely  «patt 
from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  city  and  the 
extraordinary  expenses  necessitated  by  the  re- 
cent enlargement  of  its  boundary.  In  1859  the 
aggregate  length  of  paved  and  macadamized 
streets  was,  in  round  numbers^  800  m.,  of  which 
more  than  200  m.  were  bordered  with  trees,  gar- 
dens, or  planted  squares ;  of  asphaltum  or  stone- 
pav^  naewalks,  Si4i0  m.  The  streets  were  lighted 
with  15,160  gas  lights  and  487  oil  lamps ;  they 
were  cleaned  and  watered  at  a  cost  of  $844^000. 
The  aggregate  length  of  sewers  was  122  nu 
On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  limits  of  the  city  were  ex- 
tended to  the  fortifications,  incorporating  the 
suburban  towns  and  villages  grouped  about  the 
old  octroi  wall,  and  a  c<mfflderab]e  expanse  of 
open  fields  and  gardens.  The  fortifications 
were  constructed  in  the  rei^i  of  Louis  PhiUx)pe. 
They  consist  of  a  bastioned  and  terraced  wall 
with  84  feet  of  escarpment  faced  with  masonry, 

S resenting  94  angular  fronts,  and  a  continuous 
itch  22  m.  in  circuit  and  embracing  both 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  system  of  defence  is 
completed  by  17  detached  forts,  each  in  itself 
a  strong  fortress.  Within  the  fortifications  is 
a  continuous  carriage  road,  and  within  that  a 
railroad  which  connects  with  the  5  grand  lines 
of  railway  that  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  bound- 
aries of  France.  Paris  now  has  an  area  of 
18,815  acres. — The  government  of  Paris  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  assisted 
by  a  municipal  council  of  60  members,  and  by 
^e  prefect  of  police.  All  these  ofiSoers  are 
q>pomted  by  the  emperor.  For  certain  details 
of  the  civil  service^  the  city  is  divided  into  20 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  mayor  uid  two 
deputy  mayors  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  These  districts  are  again  divided 
Into  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  a  resident 


commimaire  de  poUee,  an  inferior  magMtnte 
under  the  prefect  of  police.  All  sanitary  regu- 
lations ana  measures  for  the  preservadoo  of 
public  order  are  «nder  the  oonlrd  of  the  pn- 
tect  of  police.  Under  his  orders,  composing  tbe 
municipal  police,  are  4,590  ag^mts,  of  whom 
8,700  are  sergens  de  fdlle  or  ordinary  poUoe- 
men*  The  sum  of  the  yearly  salaries  oi  offieeis 
and  men  is  $1,266,000.  Auxiliary  to  these  are 
about  4,000  ffsndarmes,  and  tho  regiment  <tf 
the  garde  de  Farie^  numberinff  2,900  m^i.  To 
meet  emergencies,  when  this  UtorougUy  origan- 
iced  ibrce  is  une<}ual  to  the  preservation  of  ordo^ 
and  always  servmg  the  prefect  aa  a  sort  of  hem 
of  operations,  are  40,000  troops  in  Park  and  ka 
immediate  confines.  Tbe  barracks,  the  miaii- 
tries  of  war  and  of  the  interior,  tbe  boreais  of 
the  prefecture,  and  the  imperial  palaces  are  eon- 
nectod  by  telegraphic  wires.  A  militazy  eorpt 
of  1,800  ofiScers  and  men,  specially  trailed  fat 
tiie  purpose,  effectually  peiform  fireoien's  daty 
for  the  dty.  On  every  article  of  oonaampCioB, 
on  building  materials,  fuel,  oH,  &e^  there  is  aa 
octroi  duty.  The  sum  of  these  ^itranoe  daties  in 
1860  is  esUmated  at  $18,400,000,  which  is  diared 
between  the  treasuries  of  die  city  and  of  the 
state.  The  whole  rev^ue  of  the  eify  for  IMO 
is  estimated  by  the  prd'ect  in  round  numbos 
at  $20,700,000,  of  which  sum  $60,000  is  rused 
by  a  "  poll  tax'^  of  $2  on  80,000  Parinan  dogs; 
the  amount  of  the  city  debt  is  $26,482,000.^ 
The  prisons  of  Paris  are  8  in  number.  Tfa^ 
are  regulated  as  fa>  as  possible  in  aooordanot 
with  &e  bodily  and  spiritual  wanta  of  their  in- 
mates, who  are  furnished  witli  deoendy  heal&- 
ftil  and  clean  food  and  lodging,  with  work, 
books,  and  priestly  counseL  One  of  thai,  lo 
the  Boulevard  Hazas,  for  persons  awai^^ 
trial,  especially  deserves  its  name  oiprimm  «•#• 
diUy  on  account  of  its  excellent  ooastruetioQ 
and  arrangement.  To  its  other  name,  2a  lum- 
veUe  Ibreej  it  earned  a  new  daim  in  Dec  1861, 
when  it  became  the  temporary  depot  of  Thien, 
Lamorici^re,  and  other  distinguished  vietims 
of  the  coup  d^Siat,  Beside  inferior  ooorta 
and  tribunals,  there  stt  at  Paris  a  court  of  as> 
size,  one  of  ike  27  French  courts  <^  ai^eal; 
the  court  of  cassation,  a  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal on  points  of  law  only;  the  ceur  dee  eempUe^ 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  puWe  re- 
ceipts a^  expenditures,  and  sid^egnarda  tiie  na- 
tional treasury  from  loss  by  peculation  or  offi- 
dal  negligence ;  and  the  high  court  of  justiee^ 
which  may  judge,  without  appeal,  charges  cs 
conspiracy  against  the  government  ot  of  sttacka 
upon  the  person  of  the  emperor,  by  virtue  of 
whose  special  decree  alone  its  action  ccni- 
mences. — ^Tho  prevalent  religion  in  Pariaistka 
Boman  Catholic.  Beside  70  places  of  worsldp 
connected  with  public  establishments,  reH^ooi 
communities,  ^.,  the^e  are  72  pariah  cbnrchca 
served  by  555  priests.  Hie  whole  number  of 
secular  clergy  is  about  900.  There  are  19  re- 
ligious communities  of  men  and  58  of  womo, 
whose  members  are  for  the  most  part  actively 
engaged  in  preaching,  teaching,  or  in  works  of 
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cliarlty.    Por  worshippers  of  other  creedsjbhere 
are  2  Jew^ish  synagogues  and  6  French  Protes- 
tant temples  established  by  government,  with 
lO   Protestant  chapels  for  foreign  residents,  2 
of  'which  are  supported  by  American'  oontribn-> 
tlons,  and  a  church  of  the  Greek  rite.    Many 
of  the  churches  of  Paris  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture,  or  for  their  interior  decora- 
tions, or  for  their  historical  associations.    The 
cathedral  of  Notre  Bame  is  a  splendid  cruci- 
form edifice  In  the  "early  pointed^'  style  of  so 
called  Gothic  architecture ;  its  greatest  length 
is  890  feet,  width  of  transepts  144,  height  of 
vaulting   102,  width  of  western  front  128, 
flanked  by  two  massive  towers  204  feet  in 
height,     ^ear  by  springs  heayenward  the  ar- 
rowy subtle  spire  of  la  »ainU  ehapdU,  a  ^m 
of  florid  GK>thio.    8t  Germain  des  Pr^  is  a 
venerable  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style ; 
that  of  the  renaissance  is  grandly  illustrated  in 
St.  Eustache  and  curiously  in  St.  Stiennedu 
Mont.    8t.  Genevieve,  an  immense  pile  better 
known  by  its  unconsecrated  name  of  Pantheon, 
is  dlBtingnished  for  its  Corinthian  portico  of 
columns  60  feet  high,  supporting  a  sculptured 
pediment.    Its  buUding  was  commenced  by 
Louis  XY.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour. Beneath  its  pavement  rest  the  remains 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.    Bt.  (Germain  TAu- 
zerrois,  apart  from  its  varied  and  rich  ornamen^ 
tation,  claims  attention  because  from  its  belfry 
was  given  the  signal  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  for  their  porticos  and  interior  deco« 
rations ;  St  Gervais  for  its  smgularly  beautiM 
chapel     St  Sulpice,  St  Roch,  and  St.  Olo- 
tilde  are  among  the  noteworthy  churches  of 
Paris.    The  church  of  the  Madeleine  is  a  sin- 
gularly grand  and  beautifitl  reproduction  of 
pure  antique  forms.    It  stands  on  a  raised  plat- 
form 828  feet  long  by  188  broad,  which  is  as- 
cended at  either  end  by  a  flight  of  28  steps.    A 
surrounding  colonnade  of  62  Oorinthian  pillars, 
each  49  feet  high,  supporting  a  richly  sculps 
tured  frieze  and  cornice,  intercolumnar  niches 
in  the  side  walls  flUed  with  colossal  statues  of 
saints,  the  largest  sculptured  pediment  in  the 
world,  crowninff  the  noblest  portico  the  world 
has  seen  since  tne  Parthenon,  are  some  of  the 
exterior  features  of  tiiis  magniflcent  Christian- 
ized Grecian  temple. — ^The  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Paris  are  remarkable  for  their  number, 
extent,  and  excellent  administration.    There 
are  22  oivil,  general,  and  special  hospitals,  19 
poblio  Impieay  27  asylums  or  almshouses,  and 
8  military  hospitals.    The  medical  service  is 
performed  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
tlie  capital ;  the  gentler  nursing,  m  large  part, 
by  sisters  of  some  of  the  religious  orders.   The 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  civil  hospi- 
tals in  1857  was  98,289,  to  the  public  hospices 
9,877.   In  the  prefect's  report  on  the  city  bud- 
get for  1860,  the  appropriation  for  the  benefl- 
cent  establishments  is  $2,000,000,  which  goes 
toward  the  support  of  nearly  18,000  beds.    The 
city  supports  1,600  insane  persons  in  provincial 


asylums,  and  frimishes  outdoor  aid  or  medical 
attendance  to  more  than  124,000  poor,  llie 
tiumber  of  persons  employed  by  the  city  in  the 
service  of  the  poor,  including  88  clergymen, 
821  physicians,  42  surgeons,  and  97  midwives, 
but  exclusive  of  the  religious  sisters,  is  8,682. 
— ^In  tiie  matter  of  common  schools  Puds  is 
inferior  to  most  large  towns  in  the  Uidted 
States;  but  for  educational  institutions  of  a 
higher  order  it  is  deservedly  distinguished. 
Nearly  all  of  them  where  instruction  is  im- 
parted by  lectures  are  as  freely  open  to  all 
comers,  native  or  foreign,  as  the  public  muse- 
ums, libraries,  and  gardens.  The  5  combined 
schools  or  faculties  of  the  acaeUnUe  univeni- 
taire,  the  much  changed  descendant  of  the 
flEunous  old  university  of  Paris,  are  served  by 
professors  ordinary  and  extraordinary  as  fol- 
lows: 21  of  theology,  25  of  law,  26  of  medi- 
cine, 19  of  letters,  and  18  of  the  sciences. 
Their  lectures  are  attended  by  between  7,000 
and  8,000  professed  students.  The  college  of 
France  has  28  professors  of  letters,  philosophy, 
and  science.  The  quality  of  instruction  impart- 
ed may  be  guessed  from  the  names  of  the  lec- 
turers, among  which  have  been  those  of  Onvier 
and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Royer-OoUard,  Oou- 
e^  Jouffroy,  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  Villemain. 
Of  the  special  schools  peculiarly  worttiy  of 
mention  are:  the  ieols  polytechnique^  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  the  American  military 
academy  at  West  Point ;  the  IcoU  de$  panU  et 
ehavMU$^  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  civil 
engineering ;  the  icoU  des  minesy  for  a  tiborough 
instruction  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science 
bearing  upon  mining  operations;  the  Seole  6er^ 
trale,  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, and  du*ectors  of  manufacturing  estab* 
lishments;  the  ieole  d*St<U  major^  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  staff  officers  for  the  army ;  the  koU 
normaUy  with  18  professors,  for  the  education 
of  teachers  c^  the  higher  class ;  the  leole  da 
eharteSy  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given  by 
a  corps  of  learned  professors  on  all  branches  of 
the  curious  art  and  science  of  palsBography ; 
the  school  of  living  eastern  languages;  the 
school  of  pharmacy,  with  a  botanicid  giu^en  and 
laboratory;* the  free  school  of  design,  mathe- 
matics, and  ornamental  sculpture;  the  free 
school  of  drawing  for  young  women  under  the 
direction  of  Rosa  Bonheur ;  the  school  of  the 
fine  arts^  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given 
by  21  first  class  professors  and  praotisers  of  all 
departments  of  tne  plastic  arts;  the  conserva- 
tory or  academy  of  mxuno  and  declamation, 
with  600  nupils,  whose  teachers  are  the  best 
artists  of  the  Parisian  stage ;  the  conservatoiy 
of  arts  and  trades,  the  gratuitous  courses  of 
whose  17  eminent  professors,  treating  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  nsefhl  arts,  are 
flreqnented  by  studious  audiences  of  intelligent 
mechanics;  6  schools  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  nriests,  of  which  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  with  14,  and  that  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs  with  17  directors  and  teachers,  are 
the  principal ;  and  a  seminary  for  the  ednca* 
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tion  of  Israelite  Mutors.  The  5  imperial  Ij- 
oeums  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Charlemagne,  St. 
Louis,  Napoleon,  and  Bonaparte,  combine  in 
the  course  of  instruction  man^  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  American  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  colleges  of  Ste.  Barbe  and  St.  Stanislas  are 
high  schools  organized  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
colleges  Rollin  and  Chaptal,  as  well  as  the  icola 
Turgaty  are  municipal  establishments,  where 
the  course  of  study  is  shaped  with  special 
reference  to  the  future  career  of  the  scmolars 
in  the  ordinary  paths  of  civil  life.  There  are 
80  large  public  libraries  in  Paris,  8  of  which  are 
daily  open  to  all  comers.  The  MbliottUque  im- 
piriaU  is  the  largest  library  in  the  world.  It 
contains  more  than  1,000,000  printed  volumes, 
800,000  pamphlets,  150,000  manuscripts,  800,- 
000  maps,  charts,  and  topographical  views. 
1,800,000  engravings,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals  numbering  150,000  specimens.  This 
invaluable  collection  is  constantly  increased 
by  gifts  and  purchases,  and  by  the  action  of 
a  law  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  (1556), 
which  requires  the  deposit  of  a  copy  of  every 
new  work  printed  in  France.  The  libraries 
next  in  importance  for  their  number  of  printed 
volumes  and  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  ar- 
senal, of  the  Louvre,  the  Mazarin,  the  city  of 
Paris,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  St.  Genevidve.  The 
large  libraries  belonging  to  the  schools,  to  the 
ministries  of  state,  to  the  senate  and  legisla- 
tive body,  are  rich  in  special  departments  of 
literature.  They  are  not  freely  open  to  the 
public,  but  every  reasonable  application  for 
access  to  them  is  granted  in  that  spirit  o^ 
courtesy  and  liberality  which  distinguishes  the 
management  of  all  public  Parisian  institutions. 
For  an  account  of  the  celebrated  academies 
composing  the  inBtitutdeFrance^  see  Aoademt. 
Hie  observatory  of  Paris  has  been  described  as 
the  "head-quarters  of  astronomic  science,  a 
rendezvous  of  the  learned,  who  seek  for  or 
discover  planets,  calculate  eclipses  and  tide% 
and  edit  the  Annuaire  du  bureau  de$  hngi- 
tudei,^^  Its  present  director  is  Leverrier,  who 
succeeded  Arago.  In  its  amphitheatre  the  lat- 
ter delivered  his  admirable  popular  lectures  on 
astronomy. — Beside  its  public  establishments, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  in  Paris  about  60  char- 
itable, literaiy,  scientific,  and  artistic  societies. 
The  museums  of  Paris  are  among  its  distinctive 
features.  Those  of  natural  history  connected 
with  the  Jardindesplantes,  which  is  the  common 
name  for  a  large  zoological  as  well  as  botanical 
garden,  are  unrivldled  in  their  kind ;  the  scien- 
tific museums  of  morbid  anatomy  and  compar- 
ative anatomy  belonging  to  the  medical  school 
are  remarkable  for  meir  extent  and  complete- 
ness ;  the  museum  in  the  H6tel  de  Cluny  0t- 
self  a  curious  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages,  constructed  partly  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  imperial  palace)  is  con- 
secrated to  furniture,  arms,  and  works  of  art 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  renaissance,  and 
to  some  earlier  Gallo-Boman  antiquities ;  tiiiat 


of  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades  contiiM 
moddlb  of  old  and  newly  patented  madu&ei 
and  tools,  together  with  specimens  of  medua- 
ical  and  chemical  products,  and  of  nttnraliBi- 
terials  within  the  domain  of  indoflbiil  pro- 


v«»o^ .  in  the  museum  of  artill^  is  a  coUee- 
tion  of  ancient  and  modem  arms  of  defence  sni 
offence,  from  Indian  hatchets  to  rifled  eaimoD; 
the  mineralogy  of  France,  geogrn>hieil]j  ar- 
ranged by  her  departments,  is  ^uiibited  at  the 
museum  of  the  school  of  mines;  the  mmtt- 
matic  museum  at  the  mint  displajB  the  ooioi 
and  medals  struck  in  France  fixHn  €lllri^ 
magnets  time  to  the  present;  the  typogr^ 
museum,  at  the  imperial  printing  house,  con- 
tains a  curious  variety  of  ancient  and  moden 
printing,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  whid  in 
the  productions  of  the  imperial  prees,  sudi  m 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  150  different  languages,  md 
copies  of  limitation  de  ChriMt  that  eeem  tbi 
perfection  of  typographic  art  The  nraseBOi 
of  the  Louvre,  worthily  occupying  all  of  tint 
magnificent  pdace  that  had  been  completed  bj 
the  labors  of  successive  Frendi  monaraefrn 
Francis  I.  to  the  great  Napoleon,  an  IS  in 
number ;  of  these  the  most  notable  are  tboM  of 
painting,  of  drawings  and  engravmgi,  noeit 
sculpture,  modem  sculpture,  Assyrian  iBti> 
^uities,  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  Etniscffl  an- 
tiquities, to  which  are  to  be  added  lar^  edi- 
tions of  rare  specimena  of  the  ceramic  art,  4 
exquisite  carved  work  in  wood  and  iTOiy,  of 
jewels,  dec.  The  picture  galleries  contain  1,81)0 
paintings.  Other  European  galleriee  are  ri(^ 
m  the  works  of  certain  masters  and  of  ^edil 
schools,  but  none  of  them  offers  to  the  paoti- 
cal  student,  the  connoisseur,  and  ^e  m^ 
lover  of  art,  so  comprehensive  and  iostraedfi 
a  view  of  all  the  schools.  The  galleries  of  the 
Luxembourg,  occupying  a  small  part  of  the  pal- 
ace of  that  name,  are  hung  with  200  punt* 
ings  by  living  French  masters,  by  no  neaia  a 
complete  exemplification  of  the  preeentFrendi 
school  of  art  The  conditions  of  admiaaionto 
all  these  museums  are  of  the  most  liberal  d*' 
ture.  Those  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Lai- 
embourg  are  fireely  open  to  all  comers  6  day^ 
and  to  artist  copyists  6  days  in  the  w^ 
On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  thra^ 
by  all  classes  of  the  population.  That  tarft 
which  seems  instinctive  with  Parisians  ia  to 
constantly  cultivated.  A  certain  artistic  sen* 
of  form  and  color  is  common  to  all^  tod  re- 
veals itself  on  every  hand— in  the  •'J*^ 
ment  of  goods  in  the  shq[)  windows,  inw 
dress  of  females  of  every  social  class,  m  ib» 
articles  of  furniture  whether  for  nse  or  «m^ 
ment,  in  the  decoration  of  the  briUiant^ 
houses  and  restaurants,  in  the  minor  e^anni 
details  of  domestic  architectoe  (wanting  • 
that  of  the  present  day  is  in  the  larger  fettw* 
of  a  beautiful  or,  indeed,  of  anj  distindnt 
style),  in  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens,  and  » 
the  purely  scenic  effects  at  the  ^^5*'*|\J: 
is  by  the  material  reveUtions  of  this  aiw 
sense  that  the  attractive  charm  which  Iv» 
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ezerobes  upon  aD  stnmgerg  is  to  be  •zplainecL 
There  are  no  means  of  arriying  at  an  aooorate 
censtw  of  the  pahiters  and  sduptors  of  Paris ; 
an  mdioation  of  their  number  may  be  found 
in  the  fiact  that  of  some  1,800  painters  whose 
works  were  offered  and  admitted  to  the  biennial 
Paris  iolon  or  exhiMtion  of  fine  arts  in  1859, 
more  than  1,000  resided  in  the  capital  It  is 
hardly  neoessarj  to  add,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  the  $al<m,  that  these  were 
but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  nnsuccess- 
ful  applicants  and  non-i^pUcants  for  that  honor. 
— ^There  are  28  theatres  in  Paris,  5  of  which 
are  musical,  viz. :  the  grand  opera,  famous  for 
its  ballet  and  magnificent  scenic  effects;  the 
y^era  eomique^  which  is  properly  the  opera  of  the 
French ;  the  Italian  opera ;  the  thSdtre  lyrique^ 
subordinate  to  the  grand  opera;  and  the  Jxmffe$ 
PariiienruSy  devoted  to  musical  broad  farce. 
At  the  eomSdie  FranfoiBej  the  French  theatre 
par  exeeUenee,  elocution,  gesture,  historical  ac- 
curacy of  costume,  picturesque  combination  of 
stage  groups,  and  whatever  else  ccntributes  to 
the  perfection  of  histrionio  art,  are  exhibited 
in  unrivalled  completeness.  This  theatre  also 
fills  now  the  place  of  the  ancient  royal  court, 
as  the  model  school  of  French  accent  and  pro- 
uunciation.  To  help  to  support  this  and  8  or  4 
other  theatres,  the  state  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  about  $800,000.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  19  first  theatres  of  Paris  in  the  year 
closing  with  the  month  of  April,  1860,  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  year  for  Paris  theatres,  amount- 
3d  in  round  numbers  to  $2,070,000.  The  le- 
gally taxed  **  right  of  authors,"  in  addition  to 
s^ny  sums  paid  them  by  virtue  of  private  bar- 
gains with  the  managers,  amounted  for  the 
same  period  to  $218,000.  New  works  by  284 
iramatio  authors  and  40  musical  composers 
were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  that  period. 
The  theatres  of  Paris  can,  and  of  a  rainy  Sun- 
lay  night  do,  seat  abotit  80,000  auditors;  in 
the  orchestras  are  680  musicians,  and  on  the 
jtages  are  more  than  2,000  performers,  700  of 
whom  more  or  less  fitly  fill  the  parts  of  actors 
proper,  while  the  rest  are  choristers  and  walk- 
ng  characters.  Paris  offers  150  other  roofed  or 
it  least  laterally  enclosed  places  of  amusement, 
nrcuses,  concerts,  caf6  concerts,  concert  gar- 
lens,  ball  rooms,  dancing  ^rdens,  and  others 
rith  an  average  daily  or  nightly  attendance  of 
!4,000  persons. — Yet  more  frequented  by  the 
Parisians,  one  of  whose  chief  pleasures  is  to 
neet  with  more  Parisians,  and  be  admired  by 
ttrangers,  are  the  public  squares,  gardens,  and 
>romenades.  A  remarkaUe  series  of  these 
>egins  with  the  exterior  gardens  of  the  Louvre, 
vhence  lofty  colonnaded  arched  ways  give  en- 
rance  to  the  grandly  beautiful  palace  court; 
>eyond  is  the  garden  of  the  Place  Napoleon, 
inrrounded  by  the  excessively  ornate  inner 
acades  of  the  new  wings  of  the  Louvre,  ex- 
cept on  one  side,  which  opens  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel;  this  is  an  immense  palace  oourt, 
rhose  principal  ornament  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
lesigned  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at 


Borne,  adorsed  by  8  Oormthian  eolunms  of  red 
marble  with  bronze  bases  and  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  triumphal  car  and  4  bronze  horses, 
modelled  frcmi  the  horses  of  the  piazza  of  St. 
Mark  in  Venice.  The  W.  side  of  this  court  is 
enclosed  by  the  main  body  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  whose  western  front,  1,000  feet  long, 
looks  on  the  gardens  of  the  same  name,  with 
their  fiowers,  fountains,  statuary,  orange  trees, 
and  groves  of  horse  chestnut  trees.  Next  to 
these  is  the  finest  square  in  Paris,  ori^^inally 
named  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  then  baptized  as 
the  Place  de  la  E^volution  in  blood  fiowins 
from  the  guillotine  set  up  there  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  now  called  Place  de  la  Ooncorde.  It 
is  adorned  wkh  balustrades  and  rostral  columns 
and  8  pavilions  surmounted  with  allegorical 
figures  of  the  principal  towns  of  France.  Iji 
the  middle  of  the  square,  between  two  magni- 
ficent fountains,  rises  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a 
monolith  72  feet  in  height,  first  set  up  in  front 
of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes  84  centuries  ago 
by  the'  great  Sesostris.  On  the  N.  side  of  t^ 
place  are  two  fine  edifices,  each  288  feet  in 
length,  with  colonnaded  fronts  resting  on  a 
basement  of  arcades ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
rue  Royale,  90  feet  wide,  which  opens  a  view  of 
the  ^oifico  of  the  Madeleine.  To  the  south  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  crossed  here  by 
a  noble  bridge,  are  the  palaces  of  the  ledsla- 
tive  body  and  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
behind  which  are  seen  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
Invalides  and  the  spires  of  St.  Olotilde.  On 
the  W.  side,  between  two  groups  in  white 
marble  by  Oonstou,  each  representing  an  im- 
patient horse  restrained  by  an  attendimt,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Chamna 
£lysi^s,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
The  Champs  £lys6es  are  pkoited^with  trees 
and  hud  out  in  ©orterrdK  profuse  with  fiower- 
ing  plants  and  uirubs.  Here  are  caf&s,  open 
air  concerts,  marionette  theatres,  apparatus 
for  children's  games,  and  a  hundred  tasteful 
booths  stored  with  playthings  and  toothsome  re- 
freshments, and  on  all  pleasant  days  and  even- 
ings in  the  mild  season  a  multitude  of  old  and 
young,  strolling  or  sporting  under  the  trees^  or 
sitting  on  the  rows  of  chairs  along  the  side- 
walks watching  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
that  throng  the  avenue.  For  other  tastes  there 
are  a  drous  and  a  panorama ;  and  in  close  prox- 
imity the  most  brilliant  and  notorious  of  Paris 
dancing  |»rdens,  MabiUe  and  the  ehdteau  da 
fitwn.  On  the  Ohamps  £lys^  also  is  the 
palai%  de  Vindustrtey  originally  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  arts  and  industrial  products  in 
1855,  whose  ample  spaces  are  now  used  for 
the  national  exhibitions  of  industry,  horticul- 
ture, agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts,  some  one 
or  more  of  which  is  held  there  yearly.  Mid- 
way in  its  course  the  avenue  spreads  into  a 
circular  place  called  the  rond  painty  adorned 
by  a  large  fountain,  and  thence  continues, 
bordered  now  by  stately  houses,  to  the  Place 
de  rfitoile.  Here  is  the  triumphal  arch,  com- 
menced by  the  first  Napoleon  as  a  monument 
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to  himself  and  the  drtmis  armSs,  but  txa^  fin- 
ished by  that  peace-lovmg  monarch,  Lonis  Phi- 
lippe. It  is  the  grandest  strnotore  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  rising  in  harmonioas  proportions 
from  a  base  of  147  by  78  feet  to  a  height  of  162 
fbet.  Its  central  archway  is  45  feet  broad  and 
90  fdet  high.  Its  inner  walls  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  884  generals  and  06  victories. 
Its  most  stnking  sculptnred  ornaments  are  4 
groups  of  oolossiu  figures  in  high  relief^  one  of 
which  by  Bade,  allegorizing  the  departure  of 
the  army  in  1792,  seems  inspired  with  all  the 
force  and  passion  of  that  time.  Radiating 
from  the  Place  de  I'fitoile  are  10  streets  and 
great  avenues.  One  of  these  is  the  Avenue 
de  rimpdratrice,  which  consists  of  a  carriage 
way,  foot  walks,  and  a  bridle  road,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  and  in  all  800  feet  wide,  bordered 
by  continuous  gardens,  outside  of  which  on 
either  hand  is  again  a  carriage  road,  and  yet 
beyond  are  gardens  and  vilhis.  It  leads  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  extensive  park  Just 
outside  the  fortifications,  laid  out  smce  1852 
in  the  modem  style  of  landsci^  gardening. 
Its  winding  roads,  mazy  patiis,  and  shaded 
groves  are  the  resort  of  the  high,  fiBshionable, 
and  doubtfol  worlds,  in  fine  equipages  and  on 
blood  horses,  and  of  all  the  other  wo^^Os  of 
leisure  of  Pari^  in  voUttres  dd  place^  on  hired 
hacks,  and  cm  foot  Its  lai|;est  artificial  lake  is 
f  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  fine  race  course  and 
the  zoological  and  botanical  garden  of  the  so- 
cle^ of  acclimation  are  embraced  within  its 
Hmits.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Paris  is  the 
Bois  de  Yinoennes.  recently  embellished  with 
new  plantations  and  artifidal  lakes  and  streams, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
quarters  of  the  town.  It  is  noticed  of  Paris, 
as  of  London  and  several  other  large  cities, 
that  its  wealth  and  fashion  tend  westward ;  the 
&ubourg  St  Qermain,  the  quarter  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  ancient  birth,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  fimbourg  St  Honor6  and  the  Ohauss6e 
d'Antin,  the  quarters  of  the  newer  nobility  and 
of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town.— The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  outside  the 
octroi  wall,  the  interment  of  the  dead  being 
prohibited  within  the  city.  The  principal  are 
those  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  covering  about  100 
acres  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dty,  beautiftilly 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  cypress  trees  (see 
Oeicbtbbt)  ;  Mont  Pamasse,  to  the  W.  of  the 
observatory,  in  which  are  buried  the  remains 
of  many  persons  executed  for  political  of- 
fences; and  Montmartre,  on  the  slope  of  the 
eminence  from  which  it  receives  its  name. — 
The  most  attractive  and  peculiarly  Parisian 
promenade  is  the  hotdewrd  inUrieur.  It  is 
a  continuous  street,  divided  only  by  name 
into  12  parts,  that  follows  for  8  m.  the  irregu- 
lar line  of  what  were  once  the  fortifications. 
houl€f>ard8  or  bulwarks,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  4  westernmost  and  finest 
portions  of  this  magnificent  and  incomparable 
street  are  the  Boulevards  de  Montmartre,  dea 


Italifilkis^  dea  Qi^ueinee,  and  do  la  Kaddm 
On  them,  or  dose  at  huul  in  the  i(neUo(» 
ing  tmon  them,  such  as  the  rae  BoyiiQ,  tb 
me  QB  la  Paix,  the  Chaoss^  d'^o^  ns 
Lafitte,  the  rues  de  Y ivienne  and  de  Bidi^ 
are  shops  with  the  costliest  sSks,  nreikjew^ 
and  fiiMst  works  of  art,  tastefdlly  aniDged; 
restaurants  with  the  dSahes  most  proToeitifi 
of  appetite  and  ctdia  wainscoted  whh  nunai; 
the  great  banking  houses ;  the  piinotpal  open 
houses  and  the  best  theatres;  thenostiadiioi- 
able  chnrches,equip^;es,  and  pedestriaalomgm 
of  the  town.  ^  FraiuM  is  the  ceatre  of  (Amui 
nations,  Paris  is  the  c^tre  of  Frane^  tnd  tk 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  the  ceotre  of  ParisP 
says  an  enthusiastic  Parisian.  The  Bookrirl 
S^bastopol  is  a  broad  bunness  avenue  aod  lir 
ohannel  8  m.  lopg^  crossing  the  Seine  and  tb 
island  of  the  Oite  in  its  stndght  ooone  hm 
north  to  south.  The  somewhat  moaotosoii 
lines  of  its  6-storiedy  balconied,  ligkt'eQlond 
new  stone  houses  are  frequently  nlie^  \^ 
gardens,  fountains,  pla^eS|  monumental  fapidei 
of  public  buildings,  and  ancient  edifim  of  a 
higher  architeetural  atyleu  The  ho^lmmii » 
tirieun  are  an  uninterrupted  series  d  Inad 
streets  planted  with  trees  of  an  ^ff^^ 
length  of  17  m.,  following  the  line  of  tbe  oU 
octroi  wan  and  surrounding  the  citj  ai  itt 
limits  existed  up  to  1860.  "Die  pamga  m 
great  resorts  for  loungers.  TheyangiDemi 
with  glazed  roo£9  and  marble  pavementfi,  Boid 
with  shoos  and  eaf6s.  The  meet  elegant  d 
them,  as  the  passages  des  Panonmaa,  JosfiOT, 
Yivienne,  de  rOp6ra^  Ohoisenl,  Coftert,  k 
Saumon,  &c.,  are,  especially  at  ni^t^  amofi| 
the  most  cheerfully  brilliant  of  Farapbeoon- 
ena, — ^Paris  is  eminent  among  modern  dtiai 
for  its  monumental  edifices.  The  jamd^t^ 
alone  has  at  its  charge  the  presemdfls  aod 
embellishment  of  more  than  700.  AnytluBf 
like  a  detailed  description  even  of  the  poit 
remarkable  of  them  is  precluded  bj  thelioiti 
of  this  article.  To  convey  a  notkm  mactf 
of  the  extent  of  the  united  pslaeea  of  te 
Louvre  and  the  Tdleries,  it  will  be  enoa^to 
say  that  the  greatest  width  of  this  mam 
pile  of  bmlding  is  1,008  feet ;  that  the  diaUan 
from  the  eastern  colonnade  to  the  veitai 
front  is  half  a  mile;  that  its  roofrcoTflr> 
side  the  museums  of  art  mentioned  sl>^M 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  qnarten  for  utew 
raiments  of  troops  beside  toe  cmt  gariff*^ 
ofncfes  and  private  apartments  of  the  miiustff 
of  state,  the  private  and  state  ^Mrtmentsff  ue 
emperor  and  his  household,  the  imperial  cb^ 
and  theatre,  and  palatial  stables  for  ioopefw 
horses.  The  filys^e  Niq)ol6<m,  now  an  »• 
perial  palace,  was  built  early  in  the  18th  e«- 
tury  by  a  private  nobleman  j  waa  tbea  pw- 
ehased  and  for  a  time  occuptel  by  ^f^^ 
Pompadour,  who  added  to  its  ideaaant  orieBj 
part  of  the  Champs  filys^es;  waa  aft«w 
the  residence  of  ambassadors  extraordintfT 
sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  th«i  feD  intottj 
possession  of  the  famous  banker  Beaigoo^aoa 
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Asaed  from  him  to  the  dnohess  of  Bonrbon; 
ras  used  as  a  gorernment  printing  offioe  dor* 
ig  the  early  Tears  of  the  revohition,  and  was 
ext  sold  to  pmate  q>ecalatorB,  who  converted 
;  to  a  place  of  public  amusement ;  was  after- 
rard  bought  and  occupied  by  Murat,  till  he 
aft  it  to  become  king  of  Naples,  when  it  fell 
gain  into  the  hands  of  government,  4ind  was  a 
esidence  at  different  times  of  the  first  Kapo- 
K)n.  It  has  been,  inhabited  by  the  diJce  of 
Wellington  and  the  Russian  czar.  Alexander 
. ;  Louis  XYin.  ^ave  it  to  the  duke  of  Berry, 
fter  whose  aBsassmation  it  descended  to  the 
uke  of  Bordeaux ;  after  Dec.  1848,  it  took 
he  name  of  ^y^.  Rationale,  and  became  the 
fficifll  residence  of  the  president  of  Uie  repub- 
0,  who,  aa  he  changed  his  condition,  changed 
he  often  changed  name  of  this  pretty,  habit- 
ble-looking  pi&lace  to  its  present  styK  It  is 
^stined  by  him  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
»rince  imperioL  The  first  Napoleon  destined 
Dr  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Borne  the 
»alaoe  of  the  Qua!  d^Orsay ;  Charles  X,  had 
rork  done  upon  this  magnificent  edifice,  des- 
inin^  it  for  the  place  of  French  national  in- 
lustnal  exhibitions ;  Louis  Philippe  completed 
t ;  the  imperial  council  of  state  and  the  imr 
»erial  court  of  treasuiy  auditors  now  occupy 
b.  By  its  side  is  the  ornate  little  palace  of  the 
dffion  of  honor,  built  iii  1784  by  the  prince  of 
•mm,  who  was  guillotined  in  1794,  when  the 
•alace  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  a  joumey- 
lan  hair  dresser  winning  the  palatial  prize, 
lie  Luxembourg  palace  is  remaj^ble  for  its 
ombination  of  beautifdl  forms  with  solidity  of 
onstmction.  Beside  the  admirable  but  greiatlv 
icomplete  gallery  of  the  works  of  li  vins  Prench 
rtists,  this  palace  contains  the  assembly  room, 
brary,  and  chapel  of  the  senate,  a  gaudily  dec- 
rated  throne  room,  and  the  apartments  of 
he  grand  referendary  of  the  senate.  The  gar- 
ens  belonging  to  the  Luxemboim  are  not  in- 
3rior  to  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  hotels  of 
he  ministries  have  the  grandeur  of  palaces; 
hey  contain  the  offices  belonging  to  each  de^ 
artment  as  well  as  the  residences  of  the  minis- 
QT8,  The  private  palace  of  Prince  Napoleon 
1  the  avenue  Montaigne  is  a  minutely  studied 
em'oduction  in  architecture  and  decoration  of 
romneiian  house.  The  quays  of  solid  ma- 
[>nry  tnat  bank  in  the  river  for  5  m.  on  either 
ide,  and  the  21  bridges  of  stone  or  of  iron, 
ome  of  which  are  admirable  specimens  of  ar- 
hitecture,  are  among  the  notable  structures 
f  the  city.  The  prospect  commanded  from 
dveral  of  the  bridges  hardly  has  its  equal,  for 
npressive  grandeur  and  beauty,  among  urban 
lews.  The  bourse  or  exchange  is  a  noble 
difioe,  212  feet  in  length  by  126  feet  iii  width. 
t  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  65  Corinthian 
olumns,  supporting  an  entablature  and  masked 
ttic,  and  forming  a  broad  covered  gallery 
rhich  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  ex* 
mding  across  the  whole  front.  These  are 
aily  ascended  by  about  8,600  devotees  of 
lutufl.   Near  tiie  bourse  is  the  bank  of  France ; 


it  haalyranches  in  the  departments  and  in  Al- 
giers, and  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing 
bank  notes  in  Frande.  Paris  is  nearly  as  much 
the  financial  as  the  political  centre  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  seat  of  the  administrations  of 
the  5  grand  railways,  which,  with  the  numerous 
brancnes  they  send  out  on  their  course  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  limits  of  France,  cover 
the  land  with  a  network  of  iron.  The  eridit 
mohilierj  the  eridit  /oneier^  and  other  estab- 
lishments whose  financial  or  industrial  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  France  and 
extend  to  foreign  countries,  have  their  direc- 
tion bureaus  at  Paris. — ^Vauban  said  as  long 
ago  as  the  ^ne  of  Louis  XIV. :  *^  This  city  is 
to  France  what  the  head  is  to  the  human  body ; 
it  is  the  true  heart  of  the  kingdom.^'  A  witty 
foreigner  has  said  in  our  time,  alluding  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  capital :  *^  One  might  as  weU 
speak  of  what .  a  man's  legs  think  as  of  what 
the  provinces  think.''  It  is  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  literary  Frenchmen,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  cities  of  tlie  world,  for  books 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  for  maps,  mu- 
sic, and  engravings.  Of  the  12,000  literary 
works  of  an  kinds  published  in  France  in  I860, 
nearly  all  of  any  literary  or  mercantile  impor- 
tance were  pubushed  in  Paris ;  tihe  same  ob- 
servation is  true  of  2^000  musicflJ  oompositionsi 
and  of  2,700  dngle  pieces,  connected  series,  al- 
bums, dEO.,  of  engravings,  lithographs,  and  pho- 
tographs. Of  periodicals  of  all  sorts  published 
In  Paris  there  are  more  than  200 ;  15  of  these 
are  ddly  political  new^apers. — ^There  are  no 
later  authoritative  statistics  of  the  maiwfao- 
tures  of  Paris  than  those  oontained  in  the 
admirable  report  by  Horace  S«r,  published 
in  1851«  of  tne  results  of  the  official  inquiry 
eet  on  foot  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
1847.  Since  that  tame  the  annexation  of  the 
banlieus  has  brought  within  the  city  limits 
a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, the  population  has  risen  fr^m  1,000,000 
to  almost  1,900,000,  uid  industrial  enterprise 
has  been  greatly  developed.  With  these  tnree 
facts  kept  in  view,  the  figures  of  Say  are  still 
worth  regarding.  The  number  of  trades  then 
in  FariB  was  826^  practised  by  6,500  employers 
or  independent  workmen,  and  by  205,000  adult 
male  and  112,800  adidt  female  operatives,  be- 
side lfi,6D0  boys  and  7,700  girls.  The  main 
branchea  of  manufacture  were :  tIiQ»e  rdatitig 
to  clothing  of  all  sorts,  with  an  annual  iiroduct 
of  about  |M^200,000;  those  for  preparing  faod 
of  all  kinds,  945,400,000 :  those  of  bai]dm|,r  and 
architecture,  $29,000,000 ;  those  of  fnmiture, 
$27,400,000 ;  jewehy,  $18,000,000 ;  hjita^  $a,- 
200,000 :  gloves,  $2,800,000 ;  worlcB  in  tbe  u&o* 
Ihlmeftab,  $20,727,000.  The  sum  total  of  annual 
production  amounted  to  $292,725,000.  A  new 
industrial  census  Of  the  dty,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was 
commenced  in  1860.  It  will  requi^  2  or  8 
rears  for  its  completion  and  the  puplication  of 
its  results.  Of  these  results  nothing  can  as  yet 
be  accurately  estimated;  but  it  is  not  very 
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faazardons  to  eoi^ectitre  t^iat  tiie  total  of  m&n- 
n^tared  valaes  in  1860  is  neaslj  twice  that 
presented  by  Say.  Paris  is  celebrated  for  its 
jewelry  and  other  goldsmith^s  work,  watches, 
and  ornamental  bronzes ;  its  boots,  shoes,  ana 
rfoves;  its  pianofortes,  paper  hangings,  per- 
fumery, artificial  flowers,  articles  of  female 
dress,  and  military  equipments.  Its  mathe- 
matical, optical,  and  snrgical  instruments  have 
a  deservedly  wide  reputation  for  beauty  and 
accuracy.  The  products  of  the  Gobelins  manu- 
flactory  of  tapestry  and  oaroets  do  not  enter 
into  commerce.  The  manufactory  belongs  to 
goyemment,  and  like  the  porcelahi  factory  at 
Sevres  is  not  a  rival  but  a  beneficial  model  and 
pioneer  experimenter  of  private  enterprises. 
The  government  tobacco  factory  in  Paris  fhr- 
nishes  about  one  fifth  of  the  snu^  cigars,  and 
smokhig  tobacco  consumed  in  France,  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  nearly  $80,000,000.  It  appears  by 
Say's  report,  ttiat  of  the  (J5,000  master  work- 
men, there  were  only  7,1  IT  who  wnployed  more 
than  10  operatives,  while  there  were  82,688  who 
either  worked  alone  or  employed  but  one  man. 
A  similar  characteristic  trait  is  observable  in  the 
method  of  conducting  commerce  in  Paris.  The 
manufacturer  and  re&l  merchant  are  often  the 
same  person.  But  if  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  are  generally  conducted  on  a  small- 
er scale  than  m  London  and  New  York,  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  credit  is  larger,  buri- 
ness  operations  are  safer,  and  failures  are  more 
rare.  The  traditional  caution  of  Paris  com- 
mercial habits  is,  however,  gradually  wear- 
ing away.  In  the  year  ending  June  80, 1869, 
there  were  formed  1,477  commercial  and  joint 
stock  companies,  representing  an  aggr^^ate 
capital  of  $7,764,000.  Tlie  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  same  period  was  1,082.  The 
largest  demand  on  the  manufecturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Paris  comes  from  tiie  city  itself. 
Next  in  order  of  value  is  its  trade  wiHi  the 
rest  of  France ;  then  follow  its  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  countries.  The 
Seine,  the  canals  joining  that  river  to  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Loire,  togetlier  with 
the  6  grand  trunk  railways  and  their  branches, 
connect  the  metropolis  with  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  tiie  stifle  towns  of  continental 
Europe,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  North  sea.  The  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  entering  into  Pa- 
risian commerce  in  1869  was  $14,620,000,  exclu- 
sive of  platinum,  gold,  diver,  and  copper,  coined 
and  uncoined,  to  the  amount  of  $18,980,000. 
The  first  6  classes  of  imported  merchandise 
were:  coffee,  $1,980,000;  hides,  $1,660,000; 
sugar,  $1,280,000,  of  which  $900,000  was  co- 
lonial ;  Cashmere  shawls,  $870,000 ;  peltry, 
$810,000;  and  cacao,  $680,000.  There  were 
imports  in  the  same  period  to  the  value  of 
$9,800,000,  belonging  to  what  is  styled  eommeree 
ghUratj  i.  ^,  imports  which  arrived  at  Paris  in 
transit,  or  were  warehoused,  Hie  greater  part  of 
which  finally  enter  into  the  special  commerce 
of  the  city.    The  exports  of  Paris  in  1869 


amounted  to  $66,400,000,  exdonveof  plstan, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  oohied  and  imeiM, 
to  the  value  of  $19,900,000.  The  principilii. 
ports,  comprised  under  46  general  tttki,  ai 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  Tiha 
being  given  in  round  numbers: 

SniB flMMl 

▼oou«» tjem 

H«beTda8h«nr  and  bnttoBt MN^W 

Clothinf  aadlineadraperf. i^MII 

ArtidM&brieated<rfAiiiiaaadlaathfr MM* 

pMtcboMdjpftper,  books*  ud  tngnffa^,.  lifln,IH 

oouon  ikbriot.r.'/.'.!'.! '.'.!!!!/!!!!*.'.'.*.!'!'.'.  im^m 

Ttnej  axtitXw  (artiekM  d^  J*arU). mil 

OoldsmithB*  and  JflweUen(>  work I^IUM 

JTodM  fwd  artifldAl  llowon SBUS 

Perfiunenr Vkfti 

Indla-nibDor  goods tfipl 

Matleal  inttniineBts tSiJM 

Oniflinontal  feathers MMM 

Clocks  and  watches MiW 

Gold  In  bars  and  leaf Ml 

Cadbear fijM 

CoBunon  oanuine U^ 

Otiier  miscellaneous  articles,  not  inchded  in 
any  one  of  the  important  groups  eDSOosted 
above,  amounted  altogether  to  the  tiImo^  (S,- 
279,000,  and  to  4  per  cent  of  aUPsroexpcrti 
— ^The  people  of  Paris  o(msamed  doriig  ^ 
year  1868,  of  wine,  82,260,000  galto;  ofil- 
coholie  liquids,  1,780,000  salloiu;  d^ 
perry,  and  beer,  7,049,866  galloni;  dWM 
meat,  206,618,877  lbs. ;  of  other  sdid  tmi 
food,  17,461,084  lbs. 

PABIS,  also  called  ALEZiLsno,  t  mtUol 
Trojan  prince,  second  son  c^  Priam  and  Hecak 
His  mother  having  dreamed  dmugprtgofl^ 
that  she  brought  forth  a  flaming  tordi  vhidiM 
fire  to  the  whole  city,  he  was  immediatelj  ifttf 
his  birth  exposed  on  Mt  Ida,  whcreaabehj 
suckled  him  for  6  days.  A  sheph^tbea  toj 
Mm  home  and  brought  him  up  as  hisowa ebui 
He  grew  up  handsome,  aocompliihed,iBdTil- 
iant,  and  when  a  dilute  arose  betwwaJ^MH 
Minerva,  and  Venus  for  the  goldai  "PP"^ 
scribed:  "To  the  fairest,"  which  Era  (iti^ 
threw  among  the  assembled  divinities,  de 
beautiM  shepherd  Paris,  who  wss  then  » 
ing  his  flocks  on  Mt  Qargarus,  was  idecW^ 
Jupiter  to  decide  the  quMTeL   HeswWW 

Sriie  of  beauty  to  Venus,  who  F«""?"^ 
1  return  the  fidrest  of  women  for  ha  to 
Afterward  he  learned  the  secret  of  bis  pw 
age,  was  reoeived  by  Priam  as  his  »d,  ij* 
hearing  of  the  surpasring  channs  of  Hden,  we 
wife  of  Menehms,  king  of  Sparta,  «a«  ^ 
Greece  with  a  fleet,  aniaided  by  VeMM»: 
ried  her  off  to  Troy.  The  noblert  ^^ 
Greece,  who  had  formerly  been  ^^^ 
took  arms  with  Menelaus  to  avengetius^ 
rage,  and  thus  began  the  Trojan  wir.  rwi 
showed  little  of  his  accustomed  courage  in  w 
siege,  and  was  oftener  found  eiyoying  Mt 
self  with  music  and  the  society  of  woinen  »■ 
flghting  before  the  walls.  He  ^^ 
Menelaus  in  conflict;  once  he  fled,  ""^  •^ 
he  was  defeated,  but  was  borne  aw^  J 
Venus.  He  is  said  to  have  slain  AchBlM^ 
aoo(^ing  to  some  accounts  Apouo  i 
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Ids  form  in  order  to  kOl  that  hero.  Being 
-wounded  hj  Philoctetes  with  an  aiTOw  of 
Seroales,  Paris  repaired  to  hia  long  deserted 
Tv^ife  CEkione,  daagbter  of  the  riyer  god  Oe- 
bren,  w^hom  he  had  married  before  the  abdnc- 
tion  of  Helen;  but  she  refused  to  heal  him, 
and  he  retnmed  to  Troy.  (Enone  repefitea 
and  followed  him  with  remedies,  but  being  too 
late  to  save  his  life  killed  herself  in  despair. 

PABIS,  John  Atbtov,  an  English  physician 
and  'writer  on  medical  science,  bom  in  Gam- 
bridge,  Ang.  7,  1785,  died  in  London,  Dec.  24, 
1866.     He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  age  of  14,  subsequently  entered  Gains 
college,  Gambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
M.D.  in  1808,  and  In  the  same  year  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  suc- 
ceemng  Dr.  Maton  as  physician  to  the  West- 
minster hospital.     Soon  afterward  he  settled 
in  Penzance,  Gomwall,  where  his  practice  was 
lucratiye.    He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  founded  the 
royal  geological  society  of  GomwaU.    In  1817 
he  returned  to  London  and  commenced  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  materia  medics  and  the 
pMlosophy  of  medicine,  the  matter  of  which 
was  subsequently  reproduced  in  his  '*  Pharms- 
cologia^'  (8vo.,  London,  1819 ;  9th  ed..  rewrit- 
ten. 1848).    In  1844  he  succeed^  Sir  Henry 
Halford  as  president  of  the  London  college 
of  physicians,  which  position  he  retained  until 
his  death.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ^'Trea- 
tise on  Diet^'  ^vo.,  London,  1827),  a  memoir  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  a  popular  little  work 
published  anonymously,  entitled  *' Philosophy 
in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest"   In  conjunc- 
tion with  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  he  published 
a  work  on  *'  Medical  Jurisprudence^  (8  vols. 
Svo.,  London,  1828).     He  also  wrote  upon  the 
geology  and  soil  of  GomwaU,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished chemist    During  his  residence  in 
Penzance  he  invented  the  ^*  tamping  bar,"  an 
iron  implement  coated  with  copp>er,  which  en- 
abled the  Gornish  miners  to  pursue  their  labors 
without  danger  of  explosion  from  the  sparks, 
evoked  by  the  ordinary  iron  bar,  igniting  pm- 
powder  or  the  inflammable  gases  of  the  mmes. 
PABIS^  Matthew  (lilt.  Matthomi  Farintu^ 
or  PmneiuiB),  an  English  chronicler,  bom 
about  1197,  died  in  1259.    He  was  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Albana ; 
distingmshed  himself  as  a  theologian,  orator, 
poet,  painter,  and  architect ;  and  was  sent  by 
the  pope  on  a  mission  of  reformation  to  the 
monasteries  of  Norway,  and  Hennr  IIL  of  Eng- 
land held  him  in  great  esteem.    He  had  inter- 
coarse  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  gather  yaluable  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  wrote  a  uniTersal  chronide,  the  1st  part 
of  which  has,  perhaps,  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  while  the 
2d,  to  which  alone  his  name  has  been  affixed, 
oomprises,  under  the  title  of  ffiitoria  JMoTy 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  fi-om  1066  to  1269. 
He  made  use  of  the  chronicles  extant  in  hia 


monastery;  and  his  account  of  the  first  85 
years  of  me  18th  century  especially  is  compiled 
from  the  "Flowers  of  History"  of  Roger  of 
Wendover.  The  Hutoria  Major  was  first 
printed  by  Archbishop  Parker  m  1571.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Watts  (foL, 
London,  1640 ;  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1644),  with 
an  addition  continuing  it  to  1278  by  William 
Bishanger.  An  English  translation  of  this  Ms- 
toiT  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Giles  forms  8  vols,  of 
Bonn's  "Antiquarian  Library."  An  abridg- 
ment of  it,  which  Paris  himself  called*  J3t>/orta 
MinoTy  of  which  the  autographic  MS.,  orna- 
mented with  illuminations  and  maps,  is  pre* 
served  in  the  British  museum,  is  now  (April, 
1861)  in  press,  edited  by  Sir  Francis  Madden. 
Matthew  Paris  also  left  the  "Lives  of  the  two 
Offas,  Kings  of  Mercia,  and  of  28  Abbots  of  St. 
Albans,"  beside  AddUamenta  to  his  history  in- 
cluded in  Br.  Watts's  edition. 

PABIS^Plasteb  of.    See  Gtpsuic. 

PABISH  (law  Latin,  paroehid).  In  ecclesi- 
astical law,  this  word  has  always  meant,  in 
inland,  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  or  "cir- 
cuit of  ground,"  committed  to  the  spiritual 
charee  of  one  parson,  or  vicar,  or  other  eccle- 
siastu)  having  cure  of  souls  therein.  All  Eng- 
land is  sdd  to  be  divided  into  parishes,  and 
they  number  about  10,000.  The  origin  and 
early  history  of  parishes  are  quite  uncertain. 
Oamden  says  they  began  in  England  about 
the  year  680.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  refers  them 
to  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179.  Selden 
places  their  origin  between  these  periods.  It 
seems,  however,  that  about  1,000  years  ago, 
while  every  man  was  bound  to  pay  tithes  to 
the  church,  he  paid  them  to  whatever  ecclesi- 
astical division  of  the  church  he  preferred.  At 
least,  if  there  was  any  law  determining  his 
choice  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  now  known ; 
and  Blackstone  says  expressly  that  the  pay- 
ment was  arbitrary,  every  man  paying  wnere 
he  pleased.  But  a  law  of  King  Edgar,  about 
970,  seems  to  confine  the  payment  to  the  parish 
to  which  the  man  belonged ;  And  so  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. — ^In  the  United  States  the ' 
word  parish  is  of  frequent  use,  but  it  does  not 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing  as  in  England, 
nor  does  it  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  the  statea. 
The  legal  importance  of  parishes  in  England 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  rector  of  each 

Sarish  is  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  agricultural  pro- 
uce  within  it,  exc^t  so  far  as  some  qualifica- 
tion of  this  rule  has  been  made  by  comparatively 
recent  statutes.  In  this  country  tithes  were 
never  paid,  or  rather  no  legal  obligation  to  pay 
them  ever  existed.  But,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  we  have  had  everywhere 
associations  and  booies  corporate  or  organized 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  these  have  been 
generally  called  parishes.  In  New  England  they 
were  originally  the  same  as  towns;  that  is,  the 
persons  composing  a  town,  and  acting  as  a  town 
m  civil  and  political  matters,  also  acted  as  one 
body  in  religious  or  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and 
the  parish  hud  therefore  the  same  territorial  lun- 
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dress,  and  military  equipments.    Its  mathe-       Silks ^iSB 

maticai,  optic^and  surgical  instruments  hare    2SJS!!ii,y-^- bitti^M:::::::::::::::::  w5 

a  aeseryealy  wide  reputation  for  beauty  and  ciothinff  and  luiea  dniMrj. i;»Mii 

accuracy.    The  products  of  the  Gobelins  manu-  Artid«fcbric»te4ofiikiiif  MdietOMnr tmim 

factory  of  tapestry  and  carpets  do  not  enter  ?::S2i3r^^^^.'^^  i^SS 

into  commerce.    The  manufactory  belongs  to  dAKmhbxim ..'• J'JSfi 

government^  and  like  the  porcelain  fa^ry  at  gSS^S-^^i^i^Srei^  igg 

Sevres  IS  not  a  rival  but  a  beneficial  model  and  Mcdsimad artifldL  flowm nu» 

pioneer  experimenter  of  private  enterprises.  Perftunwr....-- Sfi 

The  government  tobacco  fiiotory  in  Paris  for-    i?^&5SSfto.v::;:::;:;::::::::::::  ^ 

nishes  about  one  fifth  of  the  snufl^  cigars,  and       OmamMitai  featben J^[ 

smoking  tobacco  consumed  in  France,  to  an  an-      ^:^in'i^^Sii :::::;::::::::      «5 

nualvalueofneariy$80,000,000.    Itippearsby       oSJii^.".!!^V:::::. ;:;:..:::: JMJI 

Say's  report,  that  of  the  65,000  master  work-       Ommoi  cwmine •     ^ 

men,  there  were  only  7,1  IT  who  employed  more    Other  miscellaneous  articles,  not  "*<*~^^ 

than  10  operatives,  while  there  were  82,688  who    any  one  of  the  important  groupa  ^™^f*?" 

either  worked  alone  or  employed  but  one  man,    above,  amounted  altogether  to  the  ^J^!^ 

A  similar  characteristic  trait  is  observable  in  the    279,000,  and  to  4  per  cent  of  all  Para  ap^'jj^ 

method  of  conducting  commerce  in  Paris.    The    —The  people  of  Paris  conanmed  dnnng  tw 

manufacturer  and  retail  merchant  are  often  the    year  1858,  of  wine,  82,250,000  galloM;  «ah 

same  person.    But  if  industrial  and  commercial    coholio  liquids,  1,780,000  gallons;  of  ad^ 

enterprises  are  generally  conducted  on  a  smaU-    perry,  and  l)€er,  7,049,856  gidlonB ;  of.f «™ 

er  scale  than  in  London  and  New  York,  the    meat,  205,518.877  lbs. ;  of  other  aohd  anmai 

proportion  of  capital  to  credit  is  larger,  busi-    food,  17,451,084  lbs.  ,^ 

ness  operations  are  safer,  and  fWures  ar«  more       PABI8,  also  called  Alkxasdb,  «  ^™ 

rare.    The  traditional  caution  r.f  Paris  torn-    Trojan pri nee,  second  son  of  Pn^Tpand^^^o^ 

mercial  habits  is,  however,  grndimHj  woar-    His  mother  haiing  dreamed  ^"^^^Tfi 

ing  away.    In  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1 85&,    that  sh^  braugh t  forth  a  flammg  iovcii  jfji^ 

there  were  formed  1,477  commercial  atid  joint    fire  to  the  whole  dtj,  he  w&s  i^jne^J  *^ 

stock   companies,  representing  an   apirrogato    his  birth  exposed  oti  Mt.  Mft.i^I;^Y^  ^  ^ 

capital  of  17,764,000.    The  number  of  bank ^    sQckled  him  for  5  days.    ^^W^^F^^^^^ 

ruptcies  m  the  same  period  Wiia  1,062.    The    him  homo  arid  brought  him  gp  as  iii^J'^^.^ 

largest  demand  on  the  manufoctorers  and  mer^    He  snw  up  handsome,  ^^^^P"*  ."ZL,  Jm 

chants  of  Paris  comes  from  the  city  itself,    iantrand  when  a  disp^t^  ^^  if  !^Ib  ii^ 

^^^}l<>^^r  of  value  is  its  tratle  With  tbe    Minerva,  and   Venns  for  *^*  ^J^H,*^!^^ 

rest  of  France ;  then  follow  its  important  com^    escribed?  ''  To  the  fairest;  f  ^^^^J^i]^ 

merciaJ  relations  with  foreign  coimtHes.    The    threw   among  the    ^'^^^[^  J^J'STttrf- 

Beme,  ^e  canals  joining  that  riyer  to  the  waters    heaatifal  shepherd  Paria.  wlio  3"  "  ^  u 

of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Loh^,  together  with    in^  his  flocks  on  Mt,  Garg$rvis,^»3  «^^ 

the  6  grand  trunk  raOways  and  their  branchen,     Jupiter  to  decide  the  quarrel  Jf **  ;^ ^^ Mm 

connect  the  metropolis  with  erery  part  of  the    pri^^  of  beauty  to  Ventis,  ""^^IT^^^ 

country,  with  the  staple  towns  of  continental     b  return  the  fairest  of  ^^^^^^^liiniJ*!' 

Europe,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  the     Afterward  ho  learned  the  wJcret  ^  "''^  j 

Mediterranean,  and  the  North  sc^a-     The  yalue     offe,  was  received  by  Pnam  tf  J^^^ 

of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  mUrln^  into  Pa-     hearing  of  the  eqrpaadPg.wW"'':^  ^  to 

risian  commerce  in  1859  was  $14,62n,0(K),exc!n-     wife  of  Heneluus,  ^^■ffwVasi,  «ff^ 

sive  of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  coined     Greece  with  a  fleet,  mt^m^^^  ^isi^d 

awa  micoined,  to  the  amount  of  $13,080,000,     ried  her  off  to  Traf.r  ^gfiEtot, 

The  first  6  classes  of  imported  merchandiso     Greece,   who   had  fifr'       -^         ttluiw*- 

were:  coffee,  $1,980,000;    hides,  $1.560,000 :     took  araiAjm|||Jif        ''^      L    ?iw 

sugar,  $1,280,000,  of  which  $900 jm  was  co-     rage,  ^^m^^^M  fc^tntht 

lonial;    Cashmere  shawls,  $870,000;    peltry,     show* 

$810,000;  and  cacao,  $680,000,     There  wore    fii^g 

imports  in  the  same  period  to  the  vatna    of     self 

$9,800,0()0,belonghigtowhatis8tvlLdc:<?mm.r7Y'4s    fig^ 

ghUral^  i.  ^,  imports  which  arrived  at  Tari.^  in     Ibfi^^^^^^^B      .^^  ^bf  ^ 

transit,  or  were  warehoused,  the  pjtntcr  part  of     I^^^^^^^^K     ^^^L.         HlU« 
which  finally  enter  into  the  special  cor       '  " 
of  the  city.    The  exports  of  Paris 
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*  his  form  in  order  to  Un  that  hero.  Belnff 
wounded  hj  Philootetes  with  an  arrow  of 
Herooles,  Paris  repaired  to  his  long  deserted 
wife  (Enone,  daughter  of  the  rirer  god  Oe- 
hren,  whom  he  had  married  hefore  the  abdao- 
tion  of  Helen;  hut  she  refused  to  heal  him. 
and  he  returned  to  Troy.  (Enone  repehtea 
and  foDowed  him  with  remedies,  but  being  too 
late  to  save  his  life  killed  herself  in  despair. 

FABIS,  John  Atbtoit,  an  English  phjrician 
and  writer  on  medical  science,  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  7,  1785,  died  in  London,  Dec.  24^ 
1850.    He  commenced  the  stndj  of  medicine 
at  the  age  of  14,  snbaeqnentlj'  entered  Oaius 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
IC.D.  in  1808,  and  in  the  same  year  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  snc- 
ceedmg  Dr.  Maton  as  physician  to  the  West- 
minster hospitaL     Soon  afterward  he  setUed 
in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  where  his  practice  was 
lucrative.    He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
studr  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  founded  the 
royal  geological  society  of  Cornwall.    In  1817 
he  returned  to  London  and  commenced  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  and  Uie 
philosophy  of  medicine,  the  matter  of  which 
was  subsequently  reproduced  in  his  '^Pharma- 
cologia"  (8vo.,  London,  1819;  9th  ed.,  rewrit- 
ten. 1848).     In  1844  he  succeeded  Bir  Henry 
Haubrd  as  president  of  the  London  coHege 
of  physicians,  which  position  he  retahied  u^ 
his  death.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ^  Trea- 
tise on  Dlet^'  (8to.,  London,  1827),  a  memoir  sf 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  a  popular  little  weik 
pnblished  anonymously,  entitled  "PhiTusufip 
m  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest^   Iniuaii 
tion  with  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque.  he  dbIMk 
a  work  on  *'  Medical  Jurisprudence^  ^  ^a^   * 
Bvo^  London,  1828^.     He  also  wrote  ^psa^    ' 
geology  and  soil  of  Cornwall,  and  was  m  ^ 
compliahed  chemist    During  his  nmUmm^ 
Penzance  he  invented  the  ^^Umpmf  he"* 
iron  implement  coated  with  copp«;  wter'' 
abled  the  Cornish  minerstopiiiMsftg'** 
withoot  danger  of  explosion  £noB  1^**^ 
evoked  by  the  ordinary  iron  bac  W^^' 
powder  or  the  inflammable 

PARIS,  Matthew  (Lit  1 
or  Parinen9i$)j  an  EngllA 
about  1197,  died  in  1259.    Br^^ 
tinA  monk  in  the  mimia.  « ^ 
^IgtfngoiBhad  himself  asaJa^^ 
poet,  painter,  and  arclufc  w*^ 
the  pcpe  on  a  nuarfoa  af  i^"^ 
moiuMitmea  of  Korwiflf, 
•^^^^  held  him  in 
^with  thei 
—  *bna 
the 
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monarterr;  and  his  •<»<»i^**,rt. ^ 
years  of  the  18th  oentury^>«^^  , 

from  the  "Flowers  of  ffiiorj^  ^    ^ 

Wendorer.  The  iW^^^J-frT  ^  ^ 
printed  by  Archbish^P^*  ,  ^.  ., 
bestediUonisthatof  DrV^    -^^    ^^ 

London,  1640;  reprinted  ii?^^-  ^    .     ^. 
an  addition  coBtmuinf  a  ^  /      -     ^    ,. 
Rishanger.    An  BngfiA  t»^- ^ 
toiT by  the  Bev.  J.  A^  *  *^ 
BoWs  "Antiquama  **«^      ^' 
mentofit,  whichPte»»*^   ^    ^ 
Minor,  of  which  ih*  ^^."^     ' 
mented  with  iDMiriW*-  •* 
served  in  the  Brt^  »*^  "^ 
1861)  in  presa  ed^^  -V  "^ 
Matthew  piri»  ^  ^  "* 
OflBw,  Kingsrf***^  ^ 
Alban^"b«a^>--T•' 
ohidedmDp.^*"^-  •■J"     . 
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ftotstfaetown.  Afterward,  as  the  towni  grew 
more  popaloiu,  they^  were  diyided  for  eodesir 
aftical  imrpoaee  into  different  parishea,  whioh 
were  atiU  territorial  and  were  contained  witli- 
in  local  limks.  There  are  many  saoh  nariahee 
now  in  most  of  the  states.  At  lenj^  how- 
ever, as  a  dh^ersitjr  of  religious  sentiment  be- 
came developed,  all  relioons  opinions  standing 
4m  the  same  footing  in  law,  parishes  began  to 
be  formed  of  persons  associated  by  similarity 
of  relidous  sentiment  and  not  m^e  nearness 
of  rendenee,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  i^aoe  of  abode.  These  were 
oalled  poll  parishes,  in  distinction  from  terri- 
torial parishes.  They  are  nnmerons  ev^y^ 
where,  and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  consid- 
ered as  harinff  taken  the  place  of  territorial 
parishes,  which  are  almost  unknown  there.—*- 
In.  Lonitiana,  the  word  pari^  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  separated  and  defined  by  local 
limitation  for  merely  civil  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogous  to  coun- 
ties in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others^ 
PARISH,  E^AH,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 
1763,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct  15^  1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmou^  cdleffe  in  1785, 
studied  theology  under  the  Bev.  Ephraim  Jud- 
loa  of  Tannton,  Mass.,  and  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Oongregfttional  church  at  By* 
field,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
lijfe.  The<HogicaJly  he  belcmged  to  the  party 
celled  la  Mi  day  the  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a 
fltroBg  iiiterest  in  pdltics,  and  in  1810  preadied 
^e  annuid  election  sermcm,  in  whidi  he  so  bit- 
teriy  invei^ed  against  the  policy  of  the  govemr 
ment,  that  the  legislature  reftised  to  ask  it  for 
pubUoation.  It  had,  however,  a  large  circular 
^n.  Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations 
on  various  occasions,  he  published  a  *' Gazet- 
teer of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents," 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Morse  (1802); 
a  "History  of  New  England"  (1809):  "Sys- 
tem of  Modem  Geography''  (^810) ;  "  Memoir 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  ISeazar  Wheelock,  First  Presir 
dent  of  Dartmouth  College,"  in  coigunction 
with  the  Bev.  Daniel  McOlure  (1811);  and 
"  Sacred  Geonaphy,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible^' 
(1818).  A  vdume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1826. 
•  J^ABK,  originally  m  England  a  portion  of 
a  forest  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest,  and 
their  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  sovereigns  to  the  nobles.  Bidi 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees 
q»arin^y  diertxibuted  and  having  broad  stretches 
cf  greensward  pasturage,  womd  naturally  be 
diosen  for  this  purpose;  and  this  character 
would  be  intentionauy  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentionally  by  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  this  sort  of 
scenery.  Pariu  of  this  character  at  length  be- 
came very  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
yn.  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  al<me  100 


each  of  several  miles  in  dreomferenee.  Ha 
earl  of  Korthumberland  possessed  21  in  time 
of  the  northern  counties,  containing  5,7n 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  sontk  it 
that  time,  tenants  sufildent  to  cnltzrato  the 
land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parks  were  en- 
closed from  motives  of  profit.  As  the  eoosti; 
became  more  densely  occupied  and  the  lant 
lords  more  numerous,  sites  for  residence!  wen 
genersHy  taken  within  the  parks  for  their  pro- 
prietors. Thus  the  mansion  was  <uiginaU7  fit- 
ted to  the  park,  not  the  park  to  the  maiuion. 
Parks  at  length  came  to  be  considered  hzn- 
riaua  appendages  to  the  dwellings  of  tbendi, 
and  to  oe  formed  and  planted  for  H^  pm^ 
pose.  There  yet  remain  a  large  number  of 
rarivate  parla  of  considerable  si^  in  En^ni 
There  are  more  than  50  in  the  single,  eoim^ 
of  Warwick,  each  from  oneto5m.  indumetei; 
Most  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  with  Mme 
reasonable  restrictions,  and  in  many  esief  tbi 
whole  people  of  the  nei^boring  farms  and  tiI- 
lages  have  rights  of  war  in  footpaths  tbroo^ 
them.  Not  unfrequently  parish  cbmtbeiire 
situated  in  the  n^dst  of  old  private  pirU 
Most  of  the  parks  /(Mined  and  held  fertbe 
king's  use  came  gradually  to  be  conndendiaa 
measure  as  publu}  grouj^  Even  earii^  tba 
the  reign  of  George  H.,  tiie  use  of  tbe  pci 
of  St.  James  in  the  suburbs  of  London  Id 
been  so  long  ei^Qyed  and  was  sohi^Ttloed 
by  the  people^  that  when  the  queen  adted  vbt 
it  would  cost  to  transform  it  to  a  gsides,  nit- 
able  to  be  attached  to  the  pakoe  wbicbfrcsts 
upon  it,  dosing  it  to  the  pnUic,  Horace  ¥il* 
pole  says  that  his  &ther  replied:  ^'Onlj  tbrM 
crowns,"  meianing  a  revolution.  As  EBgkna 
has  advanced  from  feudalism,  and  the  power  d 
the  people  haa  increased,  the  royal  pcb  bare 
more  and  more  been  adapted  to  tbe  wv^ 
<rf  the  citisens^— Almost  every  large  town  in 
the  civilised  world  now  haa  pubfic  pSsmn 
grounds  In  some  form.  Those  of  London  iM 
the  foHowiQg :  y^mnfagf/^n  gardens  (262  ta^ 
Hyde  paric  (889),  Green  pi^  (55),  a  ittoah 
park  (69),  Begent's  park  and  Frimroaa  blE 
(478),  Victoria  park  (248),  Greenwidi  pel 
(185X  Battersea  park  (175),  and  Kon^ 
ton  park  (85).  The  first  four  are  in  s  chia 
(though  not  at  all  connected  in  pUn),  b«of 
partly  separated  by  streets.  There  are  alio  J 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  grOQnd8,te^ 
squares,  comprising  about  1,20©  «cres.  Beado 
these  there  are  several  large  toysl  pain  «Bd 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  modi  re- 
sorted to  by  its  inhabitants;  for  iniUM 
Windsor  (8,800  acres),  Hampton  Cowt  and 
Bushy  (1,842),  Bichmond  (2,468),  sad  lev 
(684).  These  can  all  be  reached  in  lei^ 
an  hour  from  the  central  parts  of  Ixados, 
as  can  Epping  forest,  and  several  l^H^^ 
mens,  which  are  equally  pleasure  gro™»  w 
all  the  people.  Thus,  tiere  are  of  fr«e  PJ^jc 
pleasure  grounds,  witfadn  the  town,.akote  SiOW 
acres, andsuburban at lesat  10,000.  In«?^ 
there  are  several  noblemen's  wrks  whion»«» 
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*  meamre  open  to  the  pnblio,  and  the  gronndi 
of  societies,  as  the  horucoltural  and  the  crystal 
palace,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  gate  foe.  The  crystal  palace  com- 
pany's gronnoi  comprise  200  acres,  laid  ont  by 
Sir  J.  Pazton,  and  50,000  risitors  have  been 
in  them  at  one  time.  The  number  ordinarily 
nsing  the  public  parks  of  London  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been  counted 
at  the  gates  of  Victoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  driye  of  London 
is  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park ;  it  is  about  8 
m.  in  length,  and  yaries  from  27  to  60  feet  in 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
feet.  There  is  another  driye  a  mile  in  length 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide,  the 
fashionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
same  park,  and  is  popularly  called  Botten  Bow, 
a  cornq>tion  of  la  r9uU  du  roiy  or  the  king^s 
road,  its  official  name;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
mfle  in  length.  Kensington  gardens.  Green 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  car- 
riage roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road 
in  either  of  the  other  metropolitan  parks.  That 
of  Victoria  paric  is  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel- 
dom crowded. — ^Phcsniz  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
acres)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
ted with  trees.  Li  its  natural  character  it  is  the 
best  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
laid  out  and  badly  kept,  being  much  larger  than 
the  town  requires  or  than  goyernment  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  for  it  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
piece  of  ground  ci  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
Liyerpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  yiUas  the 
grounds  of  which  connect  with  it  Though 
small,  it  is  by  its  admirable  plan  the  most  oom- 

glete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
I  Eorope.  It  was  dedffoed  and  its  construc- 
tion superintended  by  w  Joseph  Paxton  and 
ilr.  Kemp.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Brad- 
ford, and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land haye  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  or  by  Joint  stock  companies 
formed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act  To 
that  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  penny  is 
made  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fhnd  by 
which,  after  the  payment  for  improyements 
and  maintenance,  tne  cost  of  the  land  is  being 
rapidly  defk^ayed ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad- 
mWon  will  be  free.  At  Halifax  an  admirable 
pariL  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
town  by  a  beneyolent  citken.  Derby  is  pro- 
Tided  in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum* 
Host  of  the  small  towns  of  England  haye  some 
place  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
old  city  walls  and  the  riyer  bank  aboye  the 
town  at  Ohester,  the  oommoa  and  the  old  cas- 
tle grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  oarden  and 
the  cathedral  grounds  at  Heroforo,  the  riyer 
banks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
each  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
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ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  yiews,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  eyenln& 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
presentation  of  themselyea.  Host  yiUages  in 
England  have  a  priyate  park  near  them  which 
the  people  aro  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  raro  that  eyen  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  oricket  ground 
or  commcm,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth. 
— ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener* 
ally  provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glacis,  partly  razing  the  wall,  fill- 
ing part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
skilful  arrtfigement  of  the  materials,  mating 
the  grounawork  of  a  garden  in  the  natum 
style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frankfort 
Leipsio,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  rimple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  troes  have  been  laid  out 

SK>n  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
e  dronitous  portion  of  the  boulevurds  ot 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brusseb  are  simply 
straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  wiu 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communim- 
tions  running  through  their  lenffth,  each  di- 
yided  from  the  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one. 
for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  gravelled 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
business  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  whidi  is  perhaps  fiagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  ftont  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  m>m  the  too  dose  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interposidon 
of  small  priyate  sardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sels also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. — ^The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  rimp^n&rice  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade^ 
betwe^i  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wi^  thero 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  ffravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
of  all  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 
ffroups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style : 
back  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
ad^ted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  which  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  yillas,  itk^ 

Sounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
e  badksround  of  the  view  fh>m  the  prome- 
nade. The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  andeni 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
of  i'aris.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  poor^ 
and  the  scenery  flat  and  unmteresting.  The 
trees  aro  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight  paved  wagon  wi^s,  pass  through  it 
Exc^t  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refk'^hing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  untrimmed  for- 
est)  it  offered  as  late  as  1855  but  little  to  attract 
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itBMthetowiL  Afterward, as ibei^wiiB grew 
Biore  popolona,  the7  w^^  diyided  for  eoekei- 
utical  parposee  into  different  parifihes,  whioh 
were  still  territ(mal  and  were  contained  with- 
in local  limits.  There  are  manj  anch  naiiahea 
sow  in  most  of  the  states.  At  length,  how- 
ever, as  a  diveraitj  of  religious  sentkoent  be- 
oame  deTeloped,  all  religions  opinions  standing 
on  the  same  footing  in  law,  parishes  began  to 
ba  formed  of  persona  associated  bj  siimlaritj 
of  raUgions  sentiment  and  not  mere  neanaess 
of  residence,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
refisrence  to  their  place  of  abode.  These  were 
oalled  poll  parities,  in  distinction  from  terri- 
torial parisW  Thej  are  nnmerons  evearyr 
where,  and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  conaidr 
ered  as  baring  taken  the  place  of  territoiia) 
parishes,  whi£  are  almost  unknown  there.-^ 
LoL  Louisiana,  the  word  pari^  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  sepai^itted  and  defined  b  j  local 
limitation  for  merel j  cItU  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogpus  to  coun- 
ties  in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others^ 
PABISH,  Elijah,  an  American  deriprman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Not.  7, 
176S,  died  in  Bjrfield,  Mass.,  Oct  15, 1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1785, 
studied  theologj  under  the  Ber.  Ephraim  Jud- 
aoA  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  By- 
field,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  lus 
life.  Theologically  he  belonged  to  the  party 
eslled  in  Mi  day  ihe  Hopldnsian.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1810  preadied 
^e  annmd  dection  serm<»i,  ia  which  he  so  bit- 
terly faiTeighed  against  the  policy  of  the  soyemr 
ment,  that  the  legislature  refused  to  ask  it  for 
publkation.  It  had,  however,  a  lai^ge  circular 
tion.  Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations 
on  yarioua  occasions,  he  published  a  ^*  Gazet- 
teer oii  the  Eartem  and  Western  Oontinemts,^' 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ber.  Dr.  Morse  (1802) ; 
a  "History  of  New  En^d"  (1809):  "Sys- 
tem of  Modem  Geogr^hy''  (1^10) ;  "  Memoir 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  First  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  OoUege,^'  in  oox^junction 
with  the  Bey.  Daniel  McOlnre  (1811);  and 
"Sacred  Geon*aphy,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible'' 
(1818).  A  Y^nme  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1826. 
*  PABE,  originally  m  England  a  portion  of 
a  fbre^  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest^  and 
their  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  sovereigns  to  the  noUes.  Bi<^ 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees 
qmrin^y  distxibuted  and  haying  broad  stretches 
of  greensward  pasturage,  would  naturaUy  be 
chosen  for^  this  purpose ;  and  this  character 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  aiui  unintentionally  by  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  thissori of 
scenery.  Paiks  of  this  character  at  length  be- 
came yery  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn.  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  alcme  100 


each  of  several  miles  in  drcumferenee.  TU 
earl  of  Korthumberland  possessed  21  in  tkee 
of  the  northern  counties,  contaiiiiiig  5,711 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  south.  At 
that  time>  tenants  sufficient  to  cuhzvste  tk 
land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parks  were  at 
closed  from  motives  of  profit  As  the  ootastiy 
became  more  densely  occupied  and  the  laidr 
lords  more  numerous,  sites  for  readeneet  vcn 
generally  taken  within  the  parks  for  thdr  pro- 
]»ietors.  Thus  the  mansion  was  ori^pntllj  fit- 
ted to  the  pa^  not  the  park  to  the  mansioiL 
Parks  at  length  came  to  be  considered  Inzn- 
mua  appendages  to  the  dwellmgs  c^  th«  rid), 
and  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  tl^is  pa^ 
pose.  There  yet  remain  a  large  number  of 
pdvate  parks  of  considerable  siae  in  Esgksi 
There  are  more  than  60  in  the  sipgle  eoostj 
of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  6  m.  iadisiBfiteL 
Most  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  witli  iom 
reasonably  restrictions,  and  in  many  eases  tbe 
wkd^  people  of  the  nei^boring  Utm  and  vil- 
lages have  rights  of  war  in  foo4[>i^  iknn^ 
them.  S>  ot  unfrequently  parish  chnrcbei  vt 
ntuated  in  the  midst  of  old  Tvivatepffka 
Most  of  the  parks  formed  and  held  lorthe 
king's  use  came  gradually  to  be  coosidendini 
measure  aa  public  grounds.  Even  eariiertha 
the  reificn  of  Geoige  IL,  the  use  of  the  pok 
of  St  James  in  the  suborbs  of  LoDda  bai 
been  so  long  ei^oyed  and  was  so  hif^TiliMd 
by  the  people^  that  when  the  queen  aabdvltft 
it  would  oost  to  transform  it  to  a  gaidei,8Btr 
able  to  be  attached  to  the  palace  whidifroate 
upon  %  closing  it  to  the  public,  Horace  Wil- 
pole  says  that  his  £ather  replied:  "(hdjthrM 
crowns,"  meaning  a  revolution.  Ai  £n^ 
has  advanced  ttom  feudalism,  and  the  power  ci 
the  people  haa  increased,  the  royal  pro  bare 
more  and  more  been  adapted  to  the  mi^ 
<^  the  dtiiea&r-^Almost  every  lai^ge  town  ib 
the  civiliced  world  now  has  pubfio  pkmit 
grounds  in  some  form.  Those  oi  Loodfisait 
the  following :  Kenshigton  gardens  (268  acra), 
Hyde  park  (889),  Green  park  (55),  Bt  ima^t 
park  (59),  Regent's  park  and  Primwee  ha 
(478),  Victoria  park  (248),  GreenwiA  M 
(185),  Battersea  paric  (17e0t  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
ton  park  (85).  The  first  fbnr  are  in  a  oltaB 
(though  not  at  all  connected  in  plan),  beini 
partly  sepwated  by  streota.  There  are  dioj 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  groonda,  tciw 
squares,  comprising  about  1,200  acrea  Bea^ 
these  there  are  several  large  royal  pazb  «i» 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  <^  London,  moch  le* 
aorted  to  by  Ita  inhabitants;  for  isiUB^ 
Windsor  (8,800  acres),  Hampton  Ooort  lud 
Bushy  (1,842),  Eichmond  (2,468),  sad  X«^ 
(684).  These  can  aU  be  reached  in  kiiitttt 
an  hour  from  the  central  parts  of  lijados, 
as  can  Epping  forest,  and  several  J*'**!^ 
mens,  which  are  e<jually  pleasure  g^^*".? 
all  the  people.  Tlma,  there  are  of  free  PJ^ 
pleasure  grounds,  within  the  town,,  above  »,0W 
.acr»,  and  suburban  at  least  10,000.  Inadditios 
there  are  aeveral  noblemen's  narks  which  areffl 
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>  open  to  the  pnblio,  and  the  gronndi 
of  societies,  as  the  horncdtural  and  the  crystal 
palace,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
pajrment  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  oom- 
panjr^s  groon^  comprise  200  acres,  laid  ont  bj 
Sir  J.  razton,  and  50,000  yisitors  have  been 
in  them  at  one  time.  The  number  ordinarilj 
using  the  public  parks  of  London  has  not 
been  accuratelj  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been  counted 
at  the  gates  of  ^ctoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  driye  of  London 
is  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park ;  it  is  about  8 
m.  in  length,  and  varies  from  27  to  60  feet  in 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
feet.  There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  length 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide.  The 
fasliionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
same  park,  and  is  popularly  called  Botten  Bow, 
a  cornq>tion  oi  la  route  du  rot,  or  the  kind's 
road,  its  official  name ;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
nule  in  length.  Kensington  gardens.  Green 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  car- 
riage roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road 
in  either  of  the  other  metropolitan  parks.  That 
of  Victoria  park  is  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel- 
dom crowded.— PhcBuiz  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
acres)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
ted with  trees.  Li  its  natural  character  it  is  the 
best  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
liid  out  and  badly  kept,  being  much  larger  than 
the  town  requires  or  than  government  can  af- 
ford to  mMntain  tor  it  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
piece  of  ground  d  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas  the 
grounds  of  which  connect  with  it  Though 
small,  it  is  by  its  admirable  plan  the  most  oom- 

glete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
I  Eorope.  It  was  designed  and  its  construc- 
tion superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  and 
ilr.  Eraip.  Bkmingham,  Manchester,  Brad- 
ford, and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land have  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  or  by  Joint  stock  companies 
formed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To 
that  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  pennv  is 
made  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fhnd  by 
which,  after  the  payment  for  improvements 
and  maintenance,  the  cost  of  Uie  mxd  is  being 

X'  'ly  defrayed ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad- 
on  will  be  free.  At  Hallux  an  admirable 
park  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
town  by  a  benevolent  dozen.  Derby  is  pro- 
Tided  in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum. 
Host  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some 
place  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
old  city  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the 
town  at  Ohester,  the  common  and  the  old  cas- 
tle grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  oarden  and 
the  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford,  the  river 
banks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
each  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
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ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  eveninft 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
presentation  of  themselves.  Host  villages  in 
England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  cricket  ground 
or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth. 
— ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
ally provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glads,  partly  razing  the  wall,  ffll- 
in^f  part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
skilful  arrangement  of  the  materials,  maldnff 
the  grounawork  of  a  garden  in  the  natunJ 
style.  This  is  done  adnnrably  at  Frankfort 
Leipsio,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  dmple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  drouitous  portion  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  dmplv 
straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  wiw 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communica- 
tions runnins  through  their  length,  each  di- 
vided from  tne  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one. 
for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  graveOea 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  payed 
budness  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  which  is  perhaps  fiagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  front  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  firom  the  too  dose  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interposidon 
of  small  private  sardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sds  also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gu*dens. — ^The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  rimp^ratrioe  at  Paris  is  a  striught  promenade, 
betwe^i  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wi^  there 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  ffravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
of  all  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 
ffroups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style ; 
back  of  this,  on  both  ddes,  a  narrow  road 
ad^ted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  which  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  the 

Sounds  of  which,  bdng  outside  of  all,  form 
e  badksround  of  the  view  fh>m  the  prome- 
nade. The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  andeni 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
d  Paris.  The  soil  is  naturaUv  sandy  and  poori 
and  the  scenery  flat  and  uninteresting.  The 
trees  are  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight  paved  wagon  wi^s,  pass  through  it 
Except  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refk'^hing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  untrimmed  for- 
est»  it  ofEbred  as  late  as  1855  but  little  to  attract 
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itiMthetoiw&.  AIUrwArd,a8ibetowiiBgrew 
more  popnlona,  they  wero  divided  for  eodesi- 
ftfticttl  pDiposee  into  different  parishefl,  whioh 
were  8till  territ(mal  and  were  contained  with- 
in local  limita.  There  are  manj  auch  Dariahee 
sow  in  moat  of  the  states.  At  length,  how- 
ever, as  a  diveraity  of  religious  sentkoent  be- 
oame  develaped,  aU  religions  opinions  standing 
on  the  same  footing  in  law,  parishes  began  to 
ba  fbrmed  of  persons  associated  by  similaritj 
of  raU^ons  sentiment  and  not  mere  nearness 
of  remence,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  i^aoe  of  abode.  These  were 
oalled  poll  pariahs,  in  distinction  from  terri* 
torial  parisW  Thej  are  nnmerons  ^fvearj^ 
where,  and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  consid- 
ered as  harinff  taken  the  place  of  territorial 
parishes,  whi^  are  almost  unknown  there.-^ 
In  Lonisiana,  the  word  pari^  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  separated  and  defi^ied  by  local 
limitation  for  merely  ciril  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogous  to  coun- 
ties in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others^ 
PABISH,  Elijah,  an  American  dercyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Oonn^  IStoy.  7, 
1763,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct  15, 1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1785, 
studied  theology  under  the  Ber.  Bphrvm  Jud* 
mm  of  Tannton,  Hasa.,  end  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  By* 
field,  Kass.,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
life.  ThecHogie^  he  belonged  to  the  party 
ealled  in  bis  day  the  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1810  preadied 
tiie  annuid  election  serm<»i,  in  which  he  so  bit- 
terly inveighed  against  the  policy  of  the  sovernr 
ment,  that  the  legislature  refused  to  ask  it  for 
publication.  It  had,  however,  a  lai^  circular 
tion.  Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations 
on  various  occasions,  he  published  a  "  Gazet- 
teer oi  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oontinemts," 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Horse  (1802) ; 
a  "History  of  New  England"  (1809);  "Sys- 
tem of  Modem  Geogr^hy"  (l^^O) ;  "  Memoir 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  First  Presir 
dent  of  Dartmouth  College,"  in  coigunction 
with  the  Bev.  Daniel  McOlnre  (1811);  and 
"  Sacred  Geon*aphy,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible" 
(1818).  A  v^nm6  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  lus  life,  appeared  in  1826. 
*  PABX,  originally  in  Engla&d  a  portion  of 
a  forest  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest^  and 
their  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  tiie  sovereigns  to  the  noUes.  Bidii 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees 
sparingly  distributed  and  haying  broad  stretches 
of  greensward  pasturage,  would  naturaUy  be 
diosen  for  this  purpose;  and  this  character 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentionally  by  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Henoe  the  word  is  used  to  describe  this  sort  of 
scenery.  Paiks  of  this  character  at  lengUi  be- 
came very  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn.  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  idone  100 


each  of  several  miles  in  dremirferenoe,  Hn 
earl  of  Kortiiumberland  poss^sed  21  in  tliree 
of  the  northern  4H>unties,  ccmtaimiig  5,7n 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  south.  At 
that  time,  tenants  sufficient  to  cultiTste  tk 
land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parks  were  a- 
dosed  from  motives  of  profit  As  the  ooiQotiy 
became  more  densely  occupied  and  t)^  laidr 
lords  more  numerous,  sites  for  readeaeei  were 
generally  taken  within  the  parks  for  their  pro- 
prietors. Thus  the  mansion  was  origm^j  fit- 
ted to  the  pa^  not  the  park  to  the  minaoo. 
Parks  at  length  came  to  be  considered  hmh 
floua  appendages  to  the  dwellings  dT  &«  rid), 
and  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  tbii  piff- 
pose.  There  yet  remain  a  large  niunberof 
jwnvate  parks  of  considerable  sise  in  Eng kni 
There  are  more  than  60  in  the  eixiglecoiislj 
of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  5  m.  in  dumetei; 
Most  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  with  aoznc 
reasonftblQ  restrictions,  and  in  msny  easestbe 
whole  people  of  the  neighboring  Urns  and  ifl- 
lages  hiave  rights  of  wav  in  foo4[>stiiB  throogh 
them*  S>  ot  unfrequenUy  pari^  chnrebfii  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  old  raivatepttta^ 
Most  of  the  parks  formed  and  held  iorthe 
king^s  use  came  gradually  to  be  conaidacdina 
measure  aa  public  grounds.  Even  eariierlka 
tiie  reign  of  George  H,  the  use  of  tlte  paik 
of  8t  James  in  the  suborbs  of  London  bai 
been  so  longei^oyedandwaasohi^Tahied 
by  the  people^  that  when  the  queen  sabd  vlat 
H  would  oost  to  transform  it  to  a  gardes,  entr 
able  to  be  attached  to  the  palace  whiehfinsti 
upon  ily  closing  it  to  the  public,  Horsoefil- 
pole  saya  that  his  father  replied:  ^^Oidj  three 
crowns,^'  meaning  a  revolution.  Aa  Eq^ 
has  advanced  from  feudalism,  and  thepoverof 
the  people  haa  increased,  the  royal  parb  bare 
more  and  more  heeai  adapted  to  the  wv^ 
<^  the  dtiseoB^— Almost  every  lai^  town  ia 
the  civilised  world  now  haa  pubBo  pkame 
grounds  In  some  form.  Those  oi  LoodoDBie 
the  following :  Kenshigton  gardens  (S6S  acM 
Hyde  park  mQ),  Green  parte  (5a  BL  JanMs); 
park  (59),  Begent's  park  and  hmom  if 
(478),  Victoria  park  (248),  GreenwiA  M 
(185),  Battersea  paric  (175),  and  KeDstif 
ton  park  (85).  The  first  four  are  in  a  chia 
(thiKigh  not  at  all  connected  in  plan),  being 
parUy  separated  by  streets.  There  are  alioj 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  grounda,  ttmed 
squares,  con^>rising  about  1,200  acrea.  Bea^ 
these  there  are  aeveral  large  royal  pazb  av 
■grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  modi  re- 
aorted  to  by  its  inhabitants;  for  imttfMA 
Windsor  (8,800  acres),  Hampton  Court  and 
Bushy  (1,842),  Eichmond  (2,468),  aad  Ket 
(684).  These  can  aU  be  reached  in  kaiiAtf 
an  hour  from  the  cenkal  parts  of  lijadoo, 
as  can  Epping  forest,  and  several  1^^^^ 
mens,  whidi  are  equally  pleasure  gro™*,*f 
all  tiie  people.  Thua.  there  are  of  freepjWK 
pleasure  a^rounds,  wit^  the  tow%  abo^  ».wu 
.acreB,andsuburbanatleaBtlO,000.  Inadditioa 
there  are  several  noblemen's  narks  whiobareiD 
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J  open  to  the  pnblio,  and  the  gronndi 

of  80oieti68,  as  the  horUcultnral  aod  the  crystal 
palace,  to  which  the  pablio  are  admitted  on 
pa jment  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  oom- 
pan jr*s  grounds  comprise  200  acres,  laid  out  bj 
Sir  J.  JPazton,  and  50,000  risitors  have  been 
in  them  at  one  time.  The  nnmber  ordinarilj 
using  the  public  parks  of  London  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been  counted 
at  the  gates  of  Victoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  drive  of  London 
is  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park;  it  is  about  8 
m.  in  len^,  and  varies  from  27  to  60  feet  in 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
feet.  There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  length 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide,  the 
fashionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
same  park,  and  is  popularlv  called  Botten  Bow, 
a  cornq>tion  of  la  r9uU  du  roiy  or  the  Ida^s 
road,  its  official  name;  itia  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
mfle  in  length.  Kensington  gardens.  Green 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  akirted  by  car- 
riage roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road 
in  either  of  the  other  metropolitan  narks.  That 
of  Victoria  park  ia  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel- 
dom crowded. — ^Phcsniz  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
acres)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
ted with  treea.  Li  its  natural  character  it  is  the 
best  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
laid  out  and  oadly  kept,  being  much  larger  than 
the  town  requires  or  than  government  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  for  it  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
Eiece  of  ground  of  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
iverpod,  and  ia  surrounded  by  villas  the 
grounds  of  which  connect  with  it.  Though 
small,  it  is  by  its  admiraMe  plan  the  most  oom- 

glete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
I  Eorope.  It  was  deigned  and  its  construc- 
tion superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
ilr.  Eraip.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Brad- 
ford, and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land have  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  or  by  Joint  stock  con^>aniea 
formed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To 
that  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  pennr  is 
made  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fhnd  by 
which,  after  the  payment  for  improvements 
and  maintenance,  tne  cost  of  the  land  is  being 
rapidly  defraved ;  as  soon  aa  paid  for  the  ad- 
mWon  will  be  free.  At  Halifax  an  admirable 
park  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
town  by  a  benevolent  ci£en.  Derbv  is  pro- 
Tided  in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum* 
Host  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some 
place  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
old  dty  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the 
town  at  Ohester,  the  common  and  the  old  eas- 
tie  grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  garden  and 
the  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford,  the  river 
banks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
each  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
YOL.  xn.^49 


ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  evening 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
the  pe<^le  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
presentation  of  themselves.  Host  villages  in 
England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  cricket  ground 
or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth. 
— ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
ally provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glads,  partly  razing  the  wall,  fil- 
ing part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
skuiul  arrtfigement  of  the  materials,  making 
the  grounawork  of  a  garden  in  the  natunJ 
style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frankfort. 
Leipsio,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  simple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  drcnitous  portion  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  simplv 
straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  with 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communioi- 
tions  runnins  through  their  length,  each  di- 
vided from  tne  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one. 
fbr  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  gravdled 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
buMness  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  which  is  perhi^  fiagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  fVont  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  firom  the  too  dose  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interposition 
of  small  private  sardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sels also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. — ^The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  rimp6ratrice  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade, 
betwe^i  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wide,  there 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  ffravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
01  all  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 

Cups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style: 
k  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
ad^ted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  whidi  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  the 

Sounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
e  backsround  of  the  view  from  the  prome- 
nade. The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  andeni 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburba 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  naturaUv  sandy  and  poor^ 
and  the  scenery  flat  and  uninteresting.  The 
trees  are  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight^  paved  wagon  wi^s,  pass  through  it 
Exc^t  Its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refMhing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  untrimmed  for- 
est»  it  ofEbred  as  late  as  1855  but  littie  to  attract 
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itiMthetowiL  AIUrwArd,a0tiietowiiBgrew 
nore  popnlona,  they  w«ro  divided  for  eoeleei- 
MBdoak  porposeB  into  different  parishefl,  whioh 
irere  still  territorial  and  were  contained  with- 
in local  limits.  There  are  manj  such  narishes 
now  in  most  of  the  states*  At  kngtn,  how- 
ever, as  a  diversity  of  religious  senthnent  be- 
oame  devdoped,  all  religioos  opinions  standing 
on  the  same  f6(^ang  in  law,  parishes  began  to 
be  formed  of  persons  associated  by  similarity 
of  religioiis  sentiment  and  not  mere  nearness 
of  residence,  and  therefcHre  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  place  of  abode.  These  were 
oalled  poll  parishes,  in  distinction  from  terri- 
torial parisW  They  are  nmnerons  ev^* 
where,  and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  conMd- 
ered  as  having  taken  the  place  of  territorial 
parishes,  whm  are  almost  unknown  there.-^ 
LoL  Louisiana,  the  word  paridi  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  sepamted  and  defined  by  local 
limitation  for  merely  clril  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogous  to  coun- 
tiss  in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others^ 
PABISH,  Elijah,  an  American  dercyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  ISfov.  % 
176S,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct  15, 1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  eoUege  in  1785, 
studied  theology  under  the  Bev.  Bphraim  Jud- 
soA  of  Tannton,  Mass.,  end  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Oongregftticmal  church  at  By- 
field,  KasB.,  where  he  remained  the  reyt  of  lids 
life.  The<dogioally  he  belonged  to  the  party 
called  in  his  day  the  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  x>oliticS|4nd  in  1810  preadied 
tiie  annuid  election  serm<»i,  ia  which  he  so  bit- 
teriy  faivei^ed  against  the  policy  of  the  sovemr 
ment,  that  the  legislature  refused  to  ask  it  for 
publioadon«  It  had,  however,  a  lai^  circular 
tlon.  Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  arations 
on  various  oooasions,  he  published  a  **  Gazet- 
teer oi  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oontinents," 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Horse  (1802) ; 
a  "History  of  New  Eagland"  (1809):  "Sys- 
tem of  Modem  Geogr^hy"  (1810) ;  "  Memoir 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  First  Presir 
dent  of  Dartmouth  OoUege,"  in  ooigunctictt 
with  the  Bev.  Daniel  McOlnre  (1811);  and 
"  Sacred  Geomphy,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible^' 
(1813).  A  vdinme  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  lus  life,  appeared  in  1826. 
•  PABX,  originally  m  England  a  portion  of 
a  fore^  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest^  and 
their  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  sovereigns  to  the  noUes.  Bi<^ 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  treee 
qmrin^y  dis^buted  and  having  broad  stretches 
of  greensward  pasturage,  wo^d  naturally  be 
diosen  for  this  puipoee;  and  this  character 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentionally  by  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  this  sort  of 
scenery.  PariLs  d  this  character  at  length  be- 
came very  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn.  there  were  in  Kent  and  Easex  alone  100 


each  of  aeveral  miles  in  drcuntfor^nee.  T\A 
earl  of  Korthumberland  posBessed  21  in  ihnt 
of  the  northern  counties,  containing  5,771 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  sonth.  At 
that  time>  tenants  sufficient  to  cnhivste  the 
land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parks  w^o^  eft- 
dosed  from  motives  of  profit  As  the  ooiQiitiy 
became  more  densely  occupied  and  the  hoad* 
lords  more  numerous,  sites  for  resdenees  were 
generally  taken  within  the  paries  for  their  pro- 
prietors. Thus  the  manaon  was  originallj&> 
ted  to  the  pa^  not  the  park  to  the  msnoon. 
Parks  at  length  came  to  be  considiered  hen- 
nous  appendages  to  the  dwellmgs  of  tiierkh, 
and  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  tl;ii  pl]^ 
pose.  There  yet  remain  a  Itt^  number  of 
private  parks  of  considerable  size  in  Engkuii 
There  are  more  than  £0  in  the  single  eonntj 
of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  5  m.  in  duynetei; 
Most  of  these  are  open  to  tiie  publicwith  wm 
reasonably  restrictions,  and  in  many  esNi  the 
whole  people  of  the  neighboring  ianns  andifl- 
lages  hiave  rights  of  wav  in  fooQ>athfl  Haon^ 
them.  S>  ot  unfrequently  pari^  chnrcbei  vt 
rituated  in  the  nddst  of  old  TvivateMrb^ 
Most  of  the  parks  formed  and  h^  if  the 
king's  use  came  gradually  to  be  considendini 
measure  as  public  grounds.  Even  earlierdia 
iht  reign  of  Geoige  IL^  l^e  use  of  the  pok 
of  St  James  in  the  suburbs  of  London  bai 
been  so  long  ei^oyed  and  was  sohi^Tihed 
by  the  people^  that  when  the  queen  sabd  vhat 
H  would  oost  to  transform  it  to  a  garden,  bb(^ 
able  to  be  attached  to  the  palace  which  Mb 
upon  %  closing  it  to  the  public,  Honoelil- 
pole  says  that  his  father  replied:  "Oii^three 
crowns,^'  meaning  a  revolution.  Ai  fiRgknd 
has  advanced  ttom  feudalism,  and  thepovercf 
the  people  has  increased,  the  royal  pro  hire 
more  and  more  been  adapted  to  the  wv^ 
<^  the  citiseD9^— Almost  every  Isi^  ton  ib 
the  civilised  world  now  has  pubHo  pkamt 
grounds  in  some  form.  Those  of  Loodfisire 
the  following :  Kensington  gardens  (2^  sor4 
Hyde  park  ^9),  Green  pi^  (6Q,  a  imaii 
park  (59),  Regent's  park  and  Primroeehi 
(478),  Victoria  park  (248X  GiecnwiA  P» 
(186),  Battersea  paric  (175),  and  Kombr 
ton  perk  (85).  The  first  fbnr  are  in  a  ehia 
(thiKigh  not  at  all  connected  in  plinX  ^ 
partly  separated  by  streets.  There  are  tlioj 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  grounda,  tcmed 
squares,  comprising  about  1,200  aoref.  Bes^ 
these  there  are  aeveral  lar^  royal  ptzb  «i» 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  Bi«h  re- 
sorted to  by  its  inhabitants;  for  fatfUn^ 
Windsor  (8,800  acres),  Hampton  Ooort  i» 
Bushy  (1,842),  Bichmond  (2,468),  $ai  lew 
(684).  These  can  aU  be  reached  in  kaito 
an  hour  from  the  central  parts  of  lijados, 
as  can  Epping  forest,  and  seversl  ^^'P^^ 
mens,  which  are  equally  pleasure  gfooodt^ 
aU  the  people.  Thua,  there  are  of  free  I»WJ 
pleasure  s^rounds,  within  the  town,,  above  «,0W 
acres,andsuburbanatleaBtlO,000.  ^«?°*^ 
there  are  several  noblemen^s  narks  whiobirem 
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A  measure  open  to  the  public,  and  the  gronndi 
of  aooieUea,  as  the  horUcoltural  aod  the  crirstal 
palace,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
pa jment  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  com- 
pany's ground  comprise  200  acres,  laid  out  bj 
Sir  J.  JPazton,  and  50,000  Tisitors  have  been 
in  them  at  one  time.  The  number  ordinarilj 
using  the  public  parlu  of  London  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been  counted 
at  the  gates  of  Victoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  drive  of  London 
is  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park;  it  is  about  8 
m.  in  length,  and  varies  from  27  to  60  feet  in 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
feet.  There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  length 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide.  The 
fasliionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
same  park,  and  is  popularl v  called  Botten  Bow, 
a  corruption  (^  la  r9uU  au  roiy  or  the  Ida^B 
road,  its  official  name ;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
nule  in  length.  Kensington  gardens.  Green 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  car- 
riage roads,  and  there  is  but  lime  carriage  road 
in  either  of  the  other  metropolitan  parks.  That 
of  Victoria  park  is  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel- 
dom crowded.— PhcBuix  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
acres)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
tedwith  trees.  Li  its  natural  character  it  is  the 
best  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
laid  out  and  badly  kept,  being  much  larger  than 
the  town  requires  or  than  government  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  tor  it  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
piece  of  ground  of  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas  the 
grounds  of  which  connect  with  it.  Though 
small,  it  is  by  its  admirable  plan  the  most  oom- 

glete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
I  Europe.  It  was  designed  and  its  construc- 
tion saperintended  by  Sr  Joseph  Paxton  and 
ilr.  Kemp.  BimdnghMn,  Manchester,  Brad- 
ford, and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land have  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  or  by  Joint  stock  companies 
formed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To 
that  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  pennv  is 
made  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fhnd  by 
which,  after  the  payment  for  improvements 
and  maintenance,  the  cost  of  the  limd  is  being 
rapidly  defraved ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad- 
mWon  will  be  free.  At  Hali&x  an  admirable 
park  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
town  by  a  benevolent  citizen.  Derbv  is  pro- 
Tided  in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum* 
Host  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some 
place  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
old  city  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the 
town  at  Ohester,  the  common  and  the  old  cas- 
tle grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  oarden  and 
the  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford,  the  river 
banks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
each  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
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ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  evenln^L 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  be^ 
presentation  of  themselves.  Host  villages  in 
England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  cricket  ground 
or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth. 
— ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
ally provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glacis,  partly  razing  the  wall,  fill- 
ing part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
slolM  arrangement  of  the  materials,  making 
the  grounawork  of  a  garden  in  the  natuna 
style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frankfort. 
Leipsic,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  simple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  dronitous  portion  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  sim^v 
straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  ynui 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communi<»- 
tions  running  through  their  length,  each  di- 
vided from  the  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one. 
for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  graveOea 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
business  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  whidi  is  perhaps  fiagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  front  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  irom  the  too  dose  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interpo^don 
of  small  private  sardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sels also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. — ^The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  rimp^n^ce  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade, 
betwe^i  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wide,  there 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  ffravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
of  all  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 

Cups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style ; 
k  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
ad^ted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  whidi  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  the 

Sounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
e  background  of  the  view  from  the  prcnne- 
nade.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  ancient 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  naturaUv  sandy  and  poor^ 
and  the  scenervflat  and  uninteresting.  The 
trees  are  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight  paved  wagon  wi^s,  pass  through  it 
Except  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refr^hing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  untrimmed  for- 
est»  it  ofEbred  as  late  as  1855  but  little  to  attract 
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itBMthetoiw&,  AffcerwArd,a8ibe^wiiBgrew 
more  popnlona,  ihej  were  diyided  for  eodesi- 
astioal  purposes  into  different  parishes,  which 
were  still  territorial  and  were  contained  with- 
in local  limilis.  There  are  many  such  parishes 
now  in  most  of  the  states.  At  length,  how- 
eyer,  as  a  diveraity  of  religious  senlnnent  be- 
oame  deTdoped,  aU  religious  opinions  standing 
on  the  same  footing  in  law,  parishes  began  to 
ba  formed  of  persona  associated  by  siimlarity 
of  religious  sentiment  and  not  mere  nearness 
of  residence,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  their  i^aoe  of  abode.  These  were 
oalled  poll  parishes,  in  distinction  from  teiri^ 
toriai  parisn^  Iliej  are  numerous  everyr 
where,  and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  conmd- 
ered  as  harinff  taken  the  place  of  ten-itorial 

Earishes,  which  are  almost  unknown  there.— »- 
1  Louisiana,  the  word  paridi  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  district  separated  and  defi^ied  by  local 
limitation  for  merely  cltU  and  political  pur- 
poses. These  districts  are  analogous  to  ooun- 
tiss  in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others^ 
PARISH,  SujAH,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 
1763,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  15»  1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1785, 
studied  theology  under  the  Bey.  Ephraim  Jud* 
Bon  of  Taunton^  Haas.,  end  in  Dec.  1787,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  By* 
field,  Mass..  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  lus 
life.  TheMOgic^y  he  belonged  to  the  party 
oalled  in  lus  day  ihe  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a 
strong  itkterest  in  politics^  and  in  1810  preached 
tiie  annuid  election  sermcm,  ia  whidi  he  so  bit- 
teriy  faiyei^ed  against  the  policy  of  the  goyemr 
ment,  that  the  legislature  refused  to  ask  it  for 
publication^  It  had,  howeyer,  a  lai^  circular 
tion.  Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations 
on  yarious  ocoasiotts,  he  published  a  ^'Qazet- 
teer  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents,^' 
in  comunction  with  the  Bey.  Dr.  Horse  (1802) ; 
a  "History  of  New  Eagland"  (1809);  "Sys- 
tem of  Hodem  Geography"  (1810) ;  "  Hemoir 
of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  First  Presir 
dent  of  Dartmouth  College,"  in  coigunctictt 
with  the  Bey.  Daniel  HcOlure  (1811);  and 
"  Sacred  Geography,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible" 
(1818).  A  y  oitune  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1826. 
•  FABX,  originally  m  England  a  portion  of 
a  fores);  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  f(»resty  and 
tiieir  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  soyereigns  to  the  nobles..  Bi<^ 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees 
sparingly  distributed  and  haying  broad  stretches 
of  greensward  pasturage,  would  naturally  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose;  and  this  chak*aoter 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentioBally  by  the 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  thiseoriof 
scenery.  PariLs  of  this  character  at  length  be- 
came yery  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIL  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone  100 


each  of  s^yeral  miles  in  ctreuaforeiKe.  Ihi 
earl  of  Korthumberland  possessed  21  in  tkee 
of  the  northern  counties,  conUhing  b^Ttl 
head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  soutk  At 
that  time,  tenants  suffident  to  cnltiTtte  tbe 
land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parb  were  eit 
closed  from  motiyes  of  profit  As  th«  oaoaby 
became  more  d^isely  occupied  and  tbe  land- 
lords more  numerous,  sites  for  residenoee  wen 
generally  taken  within  the  parks  for  their  pro* 
jnietors.  Thus  the  mansion  was  eriginaUj  ^ 
ted  to  the  park^  not  the  park  to  Uie  mvmn. 
Parks  at  len^  came  to  be  conaidendkia- 
mua  appendages  to  the  dwellings  of  tii«  rid^ 
fmd  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  thii  piv> 
pose.  There  yet  remain  a  large  wmhad 
priyate  parks  <^  considerable  si^e  in  Ed^skL 
There  are  more  than  60  in  the  single  oooa^ 
of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  5  m.  in  duiaetet 
Host  of  these  aro  open  to  the  public  witb  not 
reasonably  restrictions,  and  in  manj  easatbi 
whole  people  of  the  neighboring  tons  andul- 
lages  liaye  rights  of  war  in  foo^pstba  thno^ 
them.  Not  unfrequently  parish  chnrebei  m 
situated  in  the  midst  of  old  priTsteMrU 
Hofft  of  the  parks  formed  ana  kdd  ktk 
king^s  use  came  gradually  to  be  conaidmdiai 
measure  aa  public  gronnds.  £yen  esriiertba 
ihe  reign  of  George  IL,  the  use  of  tbe  paii 
of  6t.  James  in  the  suburbs  of  LondoB  }d 
been  so  long  eigoyed  and  was  so  bi^nhtd 
by  the  people^  that  when  the  queen  adndiy 
it  would  oost  to  transform  it  to  a  gsTdeSfOi' 
able  to  be  attached  to  the  palace  vbid  Mi 
upon  it,  dosing  it  to  the  public,  Horace  ¥ii- 
pole  si^s  that  his  &ther  replied:  ""Oslj^ 
crowns,"  meianing  a  reyolution.  Aa  £b^ 
has  ^yanced  from  feudalism,  and  thepoira of 
the  people  haa  increased,  the  royal  pads  bsn 
more  and  more  been  adapted  to  tin  wite 
<^  the  citiaensw— Almost  eyery  large  town  is 
the  dyiliced  world  now  has  pab£o  {dewit 
grounds  In  some  fonnu  Those  of  Losdontf* 
the  foUowmg :  Kensington  gardens  (2$2  acieii 
Hyde  park  (389),  Green  park  (6a  St  iam* 
park  (59),  Begent's  park  and  PriomMliil 
(473),  Victoria  park  (248),  GrecnwiA  p» 
(186),  Battersea  park  (17Q»  ^  ^^^"^ 
ton  park  (86).  The  first  four  are  in  atbii 
(though  not  at  all  connected  in  plan),  bciv 
partly  separated  by  streets.  There  are  mj 
great  number  of  small  pleasure  gr(rasda,(i^ 
squares,  comprising  about  1,S00  screk  B<a» 
these  there  are  seyeral  large  royal  P*^** 
grounds  in  the  yicinity  of  London,  modi  re- 
sorted to  by  ito  inhabitants;  for  b$M 
Windsor  (8,800  acres),  Hampton  Cowt  and 
Bushy  (1,842),  Eichmond  (2,468),  and  !«» 
(684).  These  can  all  be  reached  in  Vmm 
an  hour  from  the  central  parts  of  I/**** 
as  ean  Epping  forest,  and  serersl  l^'S^^ 
mens,  which  are  equally  pleasure  t?^^'^}? 
all  the  people.  Thua,  ther«  are  of  free  |wh» 
pleasure  grounds,  within  the  to^>^*^  JrJ 
.acres,«ndsuburbanatleaBtlO,000.  Itt«dfiti» 
there  are  seyeral  noblem«i's  wrkswhWi*rtffl 
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a  measure  open  to  the  public,  and  the  groandi 
of  societies,  as  the  horuooltaral  and  the  crystal 
palace,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  com- 
pany's gronnoi  comprise  200  acres,  laid  ont  by 
Sir  J.  Fazton,  and  50,000  yisitors  have  been 
in  them  at  <Hie  time.  The  nnmber  ordinarily 
osing  the  pnblio  parks  of  London  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed 
more  than  100,000  perscms  haye  he&n  counted 
at  the  gates  of  ^ctoria  park  in  a  day.  The 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  drive  of  London 
13  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park ;  it  is  about  8 
m.  in  length,  and  varies  m>m  27  to  60  feet  in 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86 
feet.  There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  l^ijgth 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide.  Ilie 
fashionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the 
same  park,  and  is  popularlv  called  Botten  Bow, 
a  corri^tion  of  la  route  au  rot,  or  the  king^s 
road,  its  official  name ;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a 
mile  in  length.  Kensington  gardens,  Green 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  car- 
riage roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road 
in  either  of  the  other  metropolitan  parks.  That 
of  Victoria  park  is  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel- 
dom crowded. — ^Phcsniz  park  at  Dublin  (1,752 
acres)  is  a  fine  udLwd  meadow  fringed  and  dot- 
ted with  trees,  m  its  natural  character  it  is  the 
best  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly 
lidd  out  and  badly  kept,  being  much  larger  than 
the  town  requires  or  than  government  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  tor  it  Birkenhead  park  is  a 
piece  of  ground  of  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas  the 
grounds  of  which  connect  with  it.  Though 
small,  it  is  by  its  admiraUe  plan  the  most  com* 
plete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park 
in  Europe.  It  was  dedgned  and  its  construo- 
tion  saperintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Mr.  Kemp.  Birmingham,  Muichester,  Brad- 
ford, and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land have  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens  or  by  Joint  stock  companies 
formed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To 
that  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  pennv  is 
made  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  fhnd  by 
which,  after  the  payment  for  improvements 
and  maintenance,  the  cost  of  the  land  is  being 
rapidly  defraved ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad- 
mission will  be  free.  At  Hidifax  an  admirable 
park  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the 
town  by  a  benevolent  citizen.  Derby  is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum* 
Host  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some 
place  of  general  promenade,  as  for  instance  the 
old  dty  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the 
town  at  Chester,  the  common  and  the  old  cas- 
tle grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  oarden  and 
the  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford,  the  river 
banks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in 
each  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant- 
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ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  i^r 
church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  evening, 
considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
presentation  of  themselves.  Most  villages  in 
England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
the  people  are  allowed  to  use ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  cricket  ground 
or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patri- 
archal oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
sip and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth. 
— ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
ally provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
and  moat  and  glacis,  partly  razing  the  wdl,  ffll- 
ing  part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
skilM  arrangement  of  the  materials,  maldng 
the  grounawork  of  a  garden  in  the  naturu 
style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frankfort 
Leipsic,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  simple  broad 
roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  drcnitous  portion  of  the  bouleviurds  of 
Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  mmplv 
straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  with 
in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communica- 
tions runnins  through  their  length,  each  di- 
vided from  tne  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one. 
for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  gravellea 
walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
riage road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
buMness  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
walk,  which  is  perhaps  flagged  for  rainy  weath- 
er. Town  houses  of  a  good  class  front  upon 
this  boulevard,  removed  from  the  too  close  ob- 
servation of  promenaders  by  the  interposition 
of  small  private  gardens  or  forecourts.  Brus- 
sels also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. — The  newly  formed  Avenue 
de  Plmp^ratrice  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade, 
between  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Bonlogne.  It 
oondsts  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wide,  there 
being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
a  ffravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
of  all  is  a  slope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 

Cups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style ; 
k  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
adapted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  which  also 
gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  ^e 
grounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
the  background  of  the  view  from  the  prome- 
nade. The  Bob  de  Boulogne  is  an  ancient 
royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  poor, 
and  the  scenery  flat  and  unmteresting.  The 
trees  are  generidly  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
straight,  paved  wagon  ways,  pass  through  it 
Except  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refreshing 
wildness  of  a  large  and  entirely  untrimmed  for- 
est, it  offered  as  late  as  1855  but  little  to  attract 
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A  Tiflltor.  It  WAIL  however,  already  a  faTorite 
resort  of  the  Parisiana,  and  Napoleon  III.  saw 
in  the  very  neglect  to  which  it  had  been  aban- 
doned the  opportunity  of  making  one  of  those 
sensations,  to  the  frequent  succession  of  whkh 
he  owes  so  much  of  his  popularity  with  his 
suUects.  The  coarse  silidous  soil,  although 
unutvorable  to  fine  old  trees,  is  much  less 
costly  to  handle  th^n  better  earth,  and  its 
form  may  be  remodelled  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Good  roads  are  che^ly  graded  in  it,  and  the 
materials  of  a  sufficiently  firm  superstructure 
for  so  porous  a  base  may  be  had  on  the  spot 
by  nmply  screening  its  pebbles;  for  the  same 
reason  scarcely  any  artificial  drainage,  so  im- 
portant in  heayy  soils,  is  necessary.  There 
were  some  large  open  meadows  in  the  vicinity 
reaching  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  All  these 
circumstances  were  skilfhlly  take#  advantage 
of^  and  the  various  opportunities  they  afforded 
for  the  purpose  in  view  adroitly  combined. 
Possession  was  obtiuned  of  the  meadows,  and 
roads  cut  through  the  old  wood  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lay  open  all  that  was  most  agreeable  in 
it,  at  the  same  time  bringing  its  close  scenery 
before  the  visitor  in  ri^id  alternation  with  the 
open  expanses  of  the  meadows.  Long  and  nar- 
row lakes,  the  larsest  having  two  long  and 
narrow  islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  were  exca- 
vated, and  the  excavated  material  thrown  into 
hillocks  along  the  shores.  Thus,  with  but  a 
very  short  removal  of  the  light  material,  a  very 
rapid  change  of  scenery,  and  this  in  views  of  no 
inconsiderable  distance,  was  effected.  Rocks  of 
soft  stone  were  then  selected  at  Fontaineblean, 

2)lit  into  fragments  convenient  for  transporta- 
on,  fioated  down  the  Seine  till  opposite  their 
intended  rite,  and  then  moved  to  the  banks  and 
hillocks  of  the  lakes  and  put  together  again  in 
their  original  form.  This,  with  an  addition  of 
artificial  rock,  made  chi^y  of  water  cement, 
and  an  admirable  planting  of  evergreens,  fur- 
nished bits  of  really  picturesque  scenery.  Each 
of  these  pieces  of  rock- work,  however,  is  only 
excellent  in  itself;  they  are  rather  studies  of 
rock  pinned  against  the  landscape  of  the  wood 
than  naturally  incorpon^  with  it  The  prin- 
cipal rock-work  is  much  more  like  an  operatic 
fairy  scene  than  any  thinjr  in  nature ;  and  as 
its  great  size  prevents  it  from  being  regarded 
as  puerile  or  grotesque,  like  Chinese  garden 
scenes,  it  may  be  conudered  to  have  been  con- 
ceived in  an  original  style  to  which  the  term 
romantic  may  be  rightly  applied.  In  its  way 
it  is  admirably  done.  It  contains  58,015  cubic 
feet  of  rock,  and,  with  the  reservoir  of  water 
behind  it,  cost  upward  of  $80,000.  It  fur- 
nishes a  grotto  through  which  during  prome- 
nade hours  a  subterranean  stream  passes,  form- 
ing at  the  mouth  a  cascade  82  feet  in  breadth 
and  27  in  depth  of  fall,  and  usinff  176  gallons 
of  water  each  second  when  in  fml  fiow.  The 
water  for  this  cascade,  for  the  lakes,  and  for 
the  sprinkling  of  the  ground,  is  chiefiy  diverted 
from  aqueducts  constructed  for  the  general 
supply  of  Paris.    Some  is  obtdned  from  the 


Seine  by  a  steam  pump,  and  an  Artesian  wd 
is  under  construction  especially  fior  the  nipplj 
of  the  wood.  All  the  above  woika,  commeoeed 
in  1855,  together  with  a  race  course  and  igmt 
number  of  rustic  architectural  stractures,  tbe 
planting  of  420,080  trees  and  shrubs,  of  whidi 
1,550  were  too  large  to  be  lifted  by  hind,  sndi 
general  improvement  of  the  surface  throo^ogt 
the  wood  and  meadow,  had  cost,  at  the  eod  of 
the  year  1858,  $1,414,000 ;  and  no  monej  em 
better  effected  the  obiect  of  its  expenditure, 
nothing  else  done  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
present  emperor  being  regard^  by  iJl  cUaei 
of  the  people  of  Paris  witn  such  unirersilid- 
miration  and  sadsfaction.  The  Bois  de  Boi- 
logne  contains,  with  the  meadow,  2,158  acrei, 
thus  divided:  wood,  107  acres;  open  torf 
675 ;  water,  74 ;  rtMids,  265 ;  nurseriei  m 
fiower  beds,  71.  The  length  of  carriage  roid 
is  86  m.,  varying  from  24  feet  6  incfaei  to  SS  . 

feet  8  inches  in  width ;  of  bridle  rotd  7  bl,  ' 

generally  16  feet  in  width ;  of  walks  16  bl, 
generally  from  8  to  10  feet  in  widtL  ¥ocb  of 
uie  wood  is  still  in  an  unimproved  state.— Hm 
Bois  de  Vincennes  is  a  close  natural  forest  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Paris  from  tbe  Bob  de 
Boulogne,  the  improvement  of  which  in  i 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  was  ooo- 
menced  some  years  ago,  but  has  been  discoi- 
tinued.  It  encloses  a  vast  plain  used  for  hetrj 
gun  and  shell  practice,  drilling  in  field  fortifi- 
cation, and  mancBUvres  on  a  1^^  scale.— Iha 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  Ohamps  fij- 
s^  forms  the  most  magnificent  urban  or  la- 
terior  town  promenade  in  the  world.  Its  cea- 
tral  feature  is  an  avenue  of  horse  chestooti,  ^ 
which  leads  straight  from  Uie  clock  tower  of 
the  palace,  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
the  Ohamps  Slysees,  and  the  triumphal  arch, 
to  the  brioge  of  Keuilly,  a  distance  of  8  m.  Ii 
its  centre,  on  the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde,  sUadi 
the  obelidL  of  Luxor,  with  fountains  near  it, 
and  there  are  at  different  pdnts  other  foaa- 
tains  which  give  brilliancy  to  its  rista.  Oa 
either  side  in  the  gardens  are  groyes,  shrub- 
beries, and  parterres  of  flowers ;  and  in  the 
Champs^  £lys^  gay  coffee  houses,  concert 
halls,  and  booths  for  the  exhibition  and  safe  of 
playthings.  The  garden  of  the  Lnxemboeifii 
another  interior  promenade  of  Paris.  It  is  aw 
in  the  formal  style,  with  a  central  a?^ 
ffroves,  and  fiower  beds,  muno  and  coflei  ^ 

houses,  but  is  especially  notable  for  its  ron 
garden;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circnmferoioe. 
Both  gardens  are  open  to  the  nnblio,  and  m 
fine  weather  an  immense  crowa  of  «D.*|j** 
of  the  people  daily  make  use  of  the  pn^^ 
At  certain  hours  thousands  of  ^^^^i^^^'^^J^ 
tended  generally  by  their  nurses,  may  be  fcm 
in  them  at  play  .—The  interior  pleasure  groww 
at  Vienna  have  been  already  mentioned.  I» 
principal  rural  promenade  is  the  Prater,  tas 
chief  feature  of  which  is  a  straight  carnage 
road,  over  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  wall  ca 
one  side  and  an  equestrian  pad  on  ^^^: 
It  contains  near  the  town  a  great  nnmberoi 
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eofee  houses  and  play  houses ;  but  being  6  m. 
in  length,  considerable  portions  are  thoroughly 
seolnded  and  rural.  Before  the  recent  im- 
provements of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  it  was  the 
most  frequented  park  in  the  world,  all  classes 
of  tiie  Viennese,  n*om  the  emperor  to  his  most 
hamUe  subject,  resorting  to  it  at  certain  seasons 
ahnost  as  if  it  supplied  a  necessity  of  life.  The 
English  garden  at  Munich  was  laid  out  under 
the  inspiration  of  Count  Rnmford,  bv  the  Frei- 
herr  von  Skell,  and  its  scenery,  in  tne  English 
style,  is  more  agreeable  than  uiat  of  any  other 
larffo  public  park  on  the  continent.  It  is  about  4 
m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Thiergarten 
at  Berlin  contains  over  200  acres  of  perfectiy  flat 
land,  chiefly  a  close  wood,  laid  out  in  straight 
roads,  walks,  and  riding  paths.  Its  scenery  is 
uninteresting.  The  Prussian  royal  gardens  of 
Sans  Souoi,  Oharlottenburg,  and  Heiligensee 
are  all  extensive  grounds,  the  two  former  in 
mixed,  the  last  in  natural  style.  The  public 
gardens  of  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Hanover,  firuns- 
wiok,  Baden,  Oasse),  Darmstadt,  Gk>tha,  Wei- 
mar, Worlitz,  Schwetzingen,  TOplitz,  Prague, 
and  Hamburg,  are  all  worthy  of  mention.  Oof- 
fee  houses  are  important  adjuncts  of  all  the 
German  public  gardens.  The  refreshments  fur- 
nished are  generally  rather  coarse,  but  of  a 
wholesome  sort,  and  the  prices  very  moderate. 
Many  famifies  habitually  resort  to  them  for 
their  evening  meal,  especially  when,  as  is  fre- 

Saentiy  the  case,  there  is  the  additional  attrac- 
on  of  excellent  music  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  gardens  of  Antwerp,  the  Hague, 
and  Warsaw  are  also  remarkable. — ^The  £unou8 
summer  gardens  of  St.  Petersburg  are  not  ex- 
tensive, being  but  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  and  formal  in  style.    They 
eont^n  very  fine  trees,  are  rich  in  statuary 
(boxed  up  in  winter),  and  are  the  most  oare- 
nilly  kept  public  f;ardens  in  the  world,  so 
that  it  is  said  a  policeman  watches  every  leaf 
to  catch  it,  if  it  falls,  before  it  reaches  the 
groondr    In  the  exceeding  luxuriance,  fresh- 
ness, and  vigor  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and 
in  the  deep  greenness  of  the  turf,  this  care 
finds  its  reward^    During  the  evenhigs  of  the 
short  snnmier  the  garden  is  crowded  with 
lonngers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  annual 
wife  fair  is  held ;  marriageable  girls,  tricked 
ont  with  every  evidence  of  wealth  in  trinkets 
which  their  parents  can  manage  to  obtain, 
standing  for  hours  together,  for  the  express 
and  avowed  purpose  of  affording  an  opportu- 
nitj  to  those  wantine  wives  to  make  tneir  se- 
lection.   The  more  fashionable  promenade  of 
8t.  Petersburg  is  in  the  gardens  of  Oatharine- 
hofif,  where  on  the  1st  of  May  '^  all  St.  Peters- 
burg^* turns  out,  and  there  is  an  endless  pro- 
eesnon  of  carriages  headed  by  that  of  the  em- 
peror.    The  gamens  are  fhll  of  bowling  alleys 
and  restaurants.    Many  of  the  islands  of  the 
l^eva   contain  i)leasant  gardens,  both  public 
and  private,  their  chief  mstinguishing  charac- 
teristic beinff  the  abundance  of  glass  and  the 
BQcoees  with  which   exotics  are  cultivated. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Tzarskoe  Selo,  m  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  imperial  family,  about  two 
hours*  ride  from  St  Petersburg  It  consists  of 
about  850  acres  of  divernfied  scenery,  wood- 
ed and  open,  and  contains,  beside  the  palace, 
temples,  banqueting  houses,  and  theatres,  a 
complete  village  in  the  Chinese  style,  a  pyramid 
and  obelisks  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  Turk- 
ish mosque,  a  hermitage,  and  numerous  monu- 
ments of  military  and  other  achievements. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  and  incongruous 
variety  of  artificial  objects,  beautiful  and  se- 
cluded rural  scenery  is  not  wanting.  The 
keeping  of  the  grounds  employs  600  men,  and 
costs  ^0,000  per  annum. — Stockholm  has  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  waterside  rural 
walks,  and  the  chief  object  of  pride  with  its 
people  is  the  Djurgard,  or  deer  park,  which  is  a 
large  tract  of  undulating  ground  about  8  m.  in 
circumference,  containing  grand  masses  of  rock 
and  fine  old  trees.  It  is  beautifttUy  kept.  The 
Haga  ])ark,  also  at  Stockholm,  is  very  pictu- 
resque in  character,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 
natural  water  communications  between  its  dif- 
ferent parts  and  the  city,  so  that  it  is  much 
visited  m  boats.  The  environs  of  Copenhagen 
contain  many  grounds  of  public  resort,  but  the 
notable  promenade  of  the  city  is  the  royal  deer 
park  (Dyrhave),  a  noble  forest  In  the  midst 
IS  a  ku-ge  green  where  a  great  annual  fair  is 
held.—^  all'the  Italian  cities,  the  chief  public 
rural  resorts  are  gardens  attached  to  the  villas 
of  ancient  noble  umilies.  The  caseins  of  Flor- 
ence are  pastures  of  tlie  ducal  dairy,  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Amo,  passing  through  which  are 
broad  straight  carriage  drives.  These  contain 
littie  that  is  attractive  within  themselves,  but 
command  delicious  views.  At  a  space  where 
the  different  roads  concentrate,  a  band  of  music 
usually  performs  at  interv^  during  the  prom- 
enade hours ;  and  it  is  the  custom  for  carriages 
to  assemble  just  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  piece  of  music,  and  rapidly  dis- 
perse at  its  end,  taking  a  short  drive  and  re- 
turning. The  fashionable  carriage  drive  of 
Rome  is  on  the  Pindan  hill,  which  has  Httie 
natural  attraction  except  in  its  magnificent  dis- 
tant views.  At  Naples  the  fashionable  world 
turns  out  in  carriages  upon  a  broad  street  call- 
ed the  Riviera  di  Ohi^fa,  near  the  bay,  but  ^' 
separated  from  it  by  the  public  garden  of 
the  Villa  Reale,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
6,000  feet  breadth  200.  The  garden  is  partly 
in  the  Italian  and  partiy  in  the  natural  style ; 
but  with  the  bay  of  Naples  to  look  out  at,  the 
visitor  finds  littie  in  its  scenenr  to  hold  his 
attention. — ^Most  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
towns,  and  towns  founded  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  pro- 
vided with  a  place  of  promenade  under  formal 
avenues,  to  which  at  certain  hours  custom 
brings  tne  ladies  in  open  carriages  and  gentle- 
men on  foot  or  horseback. — ^In  the  United 
States  there  is,  as  yet,  scarcely  a  finished  park 
or  promenade  ground  deserving  mention.    In 
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the  few  finnall  fields  of  rank  hay  mnes  and 
spindle-tninked  trees,  to  which  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied,  the  cnstom  of  the  prome- 
nade has  never  been  established.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  or  thriving  village  in  which 
there  is  not  found  some  sort  of  mconvenient 
and  questionable  social  exchange  of  this  na- 
ture. Sometimes  it  is  a  gravejard,  sometimes 
a  beach  or  wharf,  sometimes  a  certidn  part  of 
a  certain  street;  sometimes  interest  in  a  liter- 
arj  or  a  charitable,  a  military,  or  even  a  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  is  the  ostensible  object  which 
brinffs  people  together.  But  in  its  Eurox>ean 
sigmfication  the  promenade  exists  only  in  the 
limited  grounds  attached  to  the  capitol  and  to 
the  ^*  white  house^^  at  Washington,  and  in  the 
yet  half-made  park  of  New  York.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  the  second  year  after  any 
portion  of  the  roads  of  the  latter  are  open,  and 
while  they  are  still  incomplete  and  encumbered 
with  the  carts  of  the  workmen,  and  there  is 
but  the  faintest  suggestion  of  park  soeneir,  the 
promenade  seems  to  have  been  tollj  established 
as  an  institution  of  the  dty.  There  are  indeed 
few  gayer  or  better  attended  promenades  in 
Europe,  it  having  been  not  at  all  unusual  dur- 
ing the  last  year  (1860)  for  2,000  carriages  and 
10,000  persons  on  foot  to  enter  the  gates  of  a 
fine  autumn  afternoon,  while,  although  5  nu 
distant  from  the  city  hall,  100,000  have  been 
drawn  to  it  on  n>ecial  occasions.  The  central 
park  of  New  York  is  being  foimed  on  two 
pieces  of  ground  a  little  less  than  a  mile  apartL 
one  of  381  acres,  the  other  of  166,  connectea 
by  two  narrow  strips  containing  together  187 
acres,  between  which  stand  two  great  artificial 
reservoirs  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
which  occupy  142  acres.  The  park  enclosure 
will  therefore  contain  776  acres,  to  which  an 
addition  of  68  is  contemplated.  The  site  of 
the  central  park,  having  been  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  the  impracticability  of  extending  the 
ordinary  street  arrangements  of  the  city  over 
it,  presents  great  obstacles  to  satisfactory  park 
arrangements.  In  overcoming  these,  many 
peculiarities,  by  which  it  will  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  parks,  must  result'  The  plan, 
which  is  still  incomplete  in  details,  contains 
about  9  miles  of  carriage  road,  5  of  bridle 
road,  and  nearly  20  of  walks.  A  lake,  which^ 
with  many  deep  bays,  occupies  20  acres,  is 
fhmished  with  pleasure  boats  in  summer;  and 
in  winter,  its  d^th  being  reduced  to  4  feet,  at 
which  elevation  its  banks  are  terraced,  forms 
a  skating  field  to  which  sometimes  as  many  as 
60,000  persons  have  resorted  in  a  day,  ftirmsh- 
ing  a  scene  of  gayety  and  intricate  motion  al- 
most without  parallel,  ilfty  acres  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  park  are  prepared  especially 
for  tne  recreation  of  ball  playing.  A  district 
called  the  ramble,  which  can  only  be  entered 
on  foot,  consists  of  a  series  of  walks  carried, 
in  constantiy  changing  grades  and  directions, 
through  80  acres  of  ground  of  very  diverrified 
character,  the  aspect  of  natural  arrangement 
being  everywhere  maintained,  while  the  rich- 


ness of  cnhivation  is  added.  The  pioAuioa  d 
rocky  surface,  without  the  barrenness  of  veg^ 
tation  which  usually  accompanies  it,  renden 
this  very  interesting  and  attracdve ;  tad,  in  the 
incomplete  condition  of  the  rest  of  tiie  park,  it  ii 
often  inconveniently  crowded.  At  a  point  vtoi 
the  best  interior  view  of  the  park  is  to  be  had, 
exterior  scenes  bein^  obscured,  and  where  thi 
various  communications  are  so  arranged  thit 
visitors  must  pass  near  it,  a  series  of  terraoti 
staircases,  and  arcades,  offer  t^nptations  au 
flacilities  for  a  large  number  of  peqile  to  tarr;^ 
and  so  dispose  of  themselves  wlme  rsetiDgor 
lounging  as  not  to  be  in  each  <^er's  wij; 
This  is  effected  by  a  i>eculiar  arcIutect1InIa^ 
rangement,  the  details  of  which  themaelTesiih 
vite  observers  to  leisurely  contempUtioa.  lb. 
F.  L.  Ohnsted  and  Mr.  0.  Yaox  are  the  di- 
signers  of  the  plan,  which  was  obtained  hf  a 
remarkable  competition,  the  commiMio&ai 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  nark  haTinscffatd 
premiums,  amounting  to  94,000,  for  Um  bat, 
which  induced  85  studies  to^  preseated  to 
them,  some  coming  from  Europe.  It  ia  ehidfy 
remarkable  as  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  Mt» 
sities  of  a  park  which  is  to  be  the  oiotn 
of  a  crowded  metropolis  with  loenery,  the 
predominating  quality  of  which  shall  he  it* 
ral  and  in  some  parts  even  rudely  pictoreKjaiL 
Its  purely  constructive  features  are  for  tt 
purpose  kept  below  the  general  plane  of  aghl| 
and  to  some  extent  are  completely  sabter- 
ranean.  Its  artistic  intentions  are  deicrftei 
in  a  recent  report  of  a  legiBlatire  cmnsir 
tee  to  be,  ^'  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  kfi 
xmbroken  sur&ces  of  smooth  meadov-lihi 
ground  wherever  the  natural  obstacles  tothii 
mode  of  treatment  are  to  be  overcome^  era 
by  heavy  expenditure.  The  immediite  Itct- 
ders  of  these  spaces  are  planted  in  a  vaam 
to  hide  or  disguise  any  incongruonsoaati^ii 
the  grounds  beyond.  The  rocky  ana  hnto 
surface  whidi  originally  characterised  the 
whole  site^  however,  admits  of  Had  appficatks 
of  this  evident  preierence  of  the  desiinMnto 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  grounds  tboa  ^ 
finished;  and  elsewhere  itao^«bilities for f» 
turesque  effects  have  been  relesled.  TheoP 
ferent  classes  of  communications  are  s)  «^ 
ranged  that,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  vM 
passages,  it  never  becomes  necesssrT  forapit^ 
son  on  foot  to  cross  the  surface  cimcantf^ 
roads,  or  the  horseman^s  track,  or  the  hcos* 
man  to  cross  the  carriage  roads,  ^^i^.'!* 
may  ride  upon  them  if  he  prefer,"— Ma^ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Hartibfd,aBdlM- 
troit  have  each  reoentiy  taken  st^  to ohta&a 
park.  In  Philadelphia  some  fine  oU^w 
grounda, beautiftilly  situated  ontheSehapu 
near  the  Fairmount  water  works,  hsrs  hea 
purchased.  These  contain  128  acres,  1901 
whltii  operations  adapting  them  to  p^^''^^?^ 
poses  have  been  oommenoed,  and  it  is  io^^^ 
to  add  to  them  80  aeres  on  the  «J>P«"^JS 
of  the  river,  the  two  sections  to  be  oonneciw 
by  bridges.    The  alterations  to  be  made  tf* 
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designed  and  snperintended  hj  Messrs.  Sid- 
ney and  Adflms.  There  are  fine  trees  alreadj 
on  the  gronnds,  andthej  possess  nutny  very 
▼alaable  advantages  in  position,  character 
of  soil,  and  beauty  of  natural  surface.  At 
^u^ford  a  competition  of  plans  was  held, 
but  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
were  dissatisfied  with  all  that  were  offered,  and 
nn^ertook  to  form  one  for  themselves  which 
shoold  avoid  all  the  objections  the^  fonnd  to 
each  of  them.  The  result  was  an  ill-digested 
design,  badly  fitted  to  a  rather  difficult  piece  of 
ground.  At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Daniels,  who  had 
previously  laid  out  a  number  of  rural  cemeteries, 
nas  been  employed  to  adapt  a  very  beautiful  old 
private  paric  to  public  purposes.  The  Brooklyn 
park  commission  is  acting  under  the  advice  of 
lieut  E.  L.  Viel6,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
but  has  not  yet  adopted  a  plan.  Mr.  Olmsted 
has  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the  Detroit 
park,  but  nothing  is  yet  determined  in  regard 
to  it.  Near  St.  Louis  private  munificence  has 
formed  and  opened  to  the  public  a  botanic  gar- 
den. The  common  of  Boston  is  a  piece  of  un- 
dulating ground  of  48  acres,  in  most  of  which 
trees  have  been  planted  without  method,  and  a 
great  many  wsIks  laid  out  with  no  other  nur- 
pose  than  to  offer  short  cuts  through  it  from 
every  entrance  in  all  directions.  It  has  a  few 
fine  trees,  and  the  Beacon  street  mall,  a  broad 
avenue  walk  by  the  side  of  one  of  its  boundaries, 
has  a  unique  though  perfectly  simole  character. 
The  old  public  grounds  of  Oambriage,  New  Ha- 
ven, ana  other  towns  often  exhibit  the  beauty 
and  vidue  which  trees  acquire  with  age,  when 
planted  with  ever  so  little  art  These  grounds 
are  matters  of  town  pride,  and  are  assumed  to 
have  great  value  to  the  communities  which 
possess  them;  but  they  are  inconveniently  ar- 
ranged, badly  kept,  and  bear  a  similar  relation 
to  a  well  designed  and  well  kept  park,  that  a 
wigwam  does  to  a  well  appointed  mansion. 
Savannah  has  a  great  number  of  small  public 

auares,  some  few  of  them  laid  out  and  plant- 
.  with  taste,  but  most  of  them  mere  untidy 
spaces,  too  small  for  a  walk  or  any  purpose 
of  recreation,  except  playing  a  game  of  mar- 
bles, and  which  apparently  serve  no  purpose  but 
to  increase  the  distances  between  the  houses 
of  the  town  and  enlarge  its  geographical  sixe. 
At  the  Bonaventura  cemetery,  near  Savannah, 
6  natural  assemblage  of  old  live  oaks,  hun^ 
with  moss,  forms  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of 
dmidic  beauty  in  the  world. — ^Landscape  gar- 
dening in  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been 
ohiefiy  directed  to  the  improvement  of  nat- 
urally wooded  scenery,  and  that  on  a  small 
scale,  yet  in  many  instances,  of  which  the 
best  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with 
admirable  results.  Publicly  the  art  has  been 
ohiefiy  directed,  also,  to  the  improvement  of 
naturally  wooded,  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
formation  of  rural  cemeteries.  The  motive  of 
eoonomizittg  space  for  graves,  the  association 
of  ftineral  solemnity  ^th  shade,  gloom,  and 
•edusion,  and  the  custom  of  yielding  the  plant- 


ing of  each  allotment  of  ground  for  a  flunily 
to  the  caprice  or  confined  local  purpose  of  its 
purchaser,  have  in  these  cases  rendered  the 
application  of  true  art  scarcely  possible.  Tet, 
though  our  rural  cemeteries  invariably  contain 
much  that  is  hideous,  particularly  in  iron  and 
marble,  and  are  entirely  without  breadth  or 
repose  of  scenery,  many  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiral ;  and  the  older  ones  especially,  although 
yet  in  thdr  youth  of  the  best  tree  life,  exhibit 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  elements  for  land- 
scape art.  The  rural  cemetery,  which  should, 
above  all  things,  be  a  place  of  rest,  silence, 
seclusion,  and  peace,  is  too  often  now  made 
a  place  not  only  of  the  grossest  ostentation 
of  the  livinff,  but  a  constant  resort  of  mere 
pleasure  seekers,  travellers,  promenaders,  and 
loungers;  and  this  indicates,  as  much  as  any 
thing  else,  the  need  that  exists  in  every  town 
and  village  for  a  proper  pleasure  ground. — 
The  most  notable  pleasure  grounds  of  re- 
mote antiquity  of  whidi  we  h^ve  any  clear 
account  were  those  formed  by^ebuchadnez- 
xar,  at  Babylon,  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  his  home-sick  Median  bnde. 
If  we  credit  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  and 
Strabo,  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  modem 
times  to  compare  in  magnificence  with  what  waa 
there  achieved.  The  ancient  Perdan  gardens 
seem  to  have  been  designed  with  the  same 
motives  which  rule  in  those  of  modem  Turkey. 
The  intention  in  these  is  to  secure  a  luxurious 
repose,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  estab- 
lishing a  sense  of  security  ana  privacy ;  hence 
*^the  wall  about"  is  an  important  feature, 
and  is  not  hidden  from  view.  Trees  are 
Ranted  in  rows,  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
draw  in  currents  between  them.  Small  foun- 
tains of  water  or  streams  of  running  water,  to 
increase  the  sensation  and  association  of  co<d- 
ness,  are  reauired.  Flowers  are  cultivated  for 
perfdme  and  beauty.  Inducements  to  exercise 
are  not  desired.  Distant  views,  which  would 
be  calculated  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
present  enjoyments,  are  not  sought  for.  The 
proorietor  commonly  proceeds  on  entering  hia 
garaen  immediately  to  a  seat  near  its  centre, 
where  he  remains  until  he  is  ready  to  leave. 
Enclosures  were  sometimes  made  by  the  Per- 
sians for  keeping  wild  beasts,  and  aviaries  were 
oommon.  Terebinthinate  evergreens  were  es- 
teemed a  luxury. — ^The  Greeks  derived  their 
ideal  of  gardens  from  the  Persians,  and  seldom 
attempts  anv  essential  improvements  upon  it ; 
which  leads  lord  Bacon  to  remark  that  **men 
came  to  build  stately  sooner  than  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection." 
Athens  had  its  public  park,  however,  called 
Aeademia^  which  in  the  height  of  ita  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  wanted  nothing  tJxat  we 
should  deem  essential  for  the  purpose,  oonsid- 
eriuff  the  dimate  and  the  dmbrent  customs 
of  ^e  pNBople.  Originally  a  mgged  piece  of 
ground,  it  was  laid  out  by  Oimon,  who  formed 
pleasant  walks,  introduced  a  stream  of  water, 
and  planted  groves.    Facilities  were  designedJIj 
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offered  for  robust  exerdeee  as  well  as  for  con- 
templative recreation.  At  the  entrance  the 
first  altar,  dedicated  to  Lotc,  iras  placed. 
Scattered  through  the  grounds  were  statues 
and  monmnents  to  the  most  worthj  citizens. 
The  best  cTidences  of  Athenian  civiliiBation  are 
connected  with  this  park. — ^When  Rome  was 
in  her  glory,  her  citizens  were  proud  of  their 
country  houses  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
sites  for  these  were  cnosen  wiw  the  greatest 
care,  and  shaped  elaborately  in  stately  terraces 
about  the  mansion.  The  grounds  were  pro- 
ftisely  furnished.  Pliny^s  Tusculan  villa  was 
provided  with  a  court  for  chariot  exercise, 
and  another  for  horseback  riding ;  with  terrace 
walks  suitable  for  the  general  assemblage  of 
his  guesta,  and  retired  paths  for  those  disposed 
for  solitude.  In  the  grounds  were  an  enclosure 
for  wild  animals,  an  apiary,  a  snailery,  and  a 
dormice  house.  There  was  also  a  flower  gar- 
den, with  fountains  flowing  firom  marble  vases. 
A^oining  the  house  proper,  the  park  was 
strictly  formahand  symmetncal  with  the  archi- 
tecture ;  the  walks  were  lined  with  box  and 
glane  trees  sheared  to  the  shape  of  walls,  and 
I  some  parts  trained  in  fantastic  figures. 
Thme  have  been  generally  considered  as  mere 
puerile  conceits,  but  no  one  who  has  thor- 
oughly felt  the  peculiar  charm  of  Italian  land- 
scapes, can  fail  to  comprehend  how  they  may 
have  been  used  to  add  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  view  of  which  they  furnished  the  fore- 
ground ;  .and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Pliny 
describes  at  length  how  his  seats  and  windows, 
even  his  bath  and  place  of  rest,  were  arranged 
with  express  reference  to  the  best  distant  views 
over  the  Campasna.  It  is  then  probable  that 
the  shearing  of  his  trees  was  intended  to  make 
them  subordinate  to  the  highest  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery  beyond  his  own  possessions, 
niis  must  be  assumed,  or  we  are  left  to  sup- 
pose that  a  style  of  landscape  improvement 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  essays  in 
rural  art  in  Europe  till  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  architecture  and 
in  the  closest  connection  with  it,  was  itself 
without  any  basis  of  art  We  have  no  need 
to  trace  its  lapses  and  revivals,  its  advances 
and  degradations.  As  practised  in  England, 
at  least,  it  had  long  lost  the  slightest  element 
of  the  artistic  feeung,  which  still  in  Italy  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  possess.  This  is  shown  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Wuliam  Temple  that  the  best 
example  of  gardening  at  home  or  abroad  was 
that  at  Hoor  Park,  a  garden  which,  according 
to  Walpole,  would  have  lost  none  of  its  beauty 
if  designed  by  one  "who  had  never  stirrea 
out  of  Holbom" — in  other  words,  if  utterly 
dittevered  from  all  sentiment  of  nature.  The 
real  artistic  qualities  of  the  ancient  style  were 
thus  entirely  overlooked,  and  its  mere  excres- 
cences and  frivolities  haid  come  to  be  consid- 
dered  its  essential  features.  In  AddiK)n^s  rid- 
icule of  these  (''Spectator,'*  No.  414),  and  in 
hi3  praise  of  a  uiruobery  which  Bridgman,  the 


court  gardener,  had  formed  out  of  some  oU 

Savel  pits  in  the  palace  grounds  at  Kenfiington, 
e  first  evidence  of  the  practical  revival  of 
art  in  gardening  is  found.  It  is  suppoeed  tbi 
the  earliest  innovations  upon  the  fushioDsUe 
s^le  were  suggested  by  ti^vellers'  descriptioin 
of  the  somewhat  grotesque  imitations  of  natore 
which  for  centuries  had  been  theddight  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  gardens.  They  were  made 
very  cautiously,  usuaUy  as  a  mere  inddent  of 
nature  within  a  formal  garden.  Tears  after 
Addison's  paper  in  the  "  Spectator"  appeared, 
it  was  considered  a  bold  eccentridtj  wbidi 
carried  the  Serpentine  through  a  comer  of 
Kensington  garaens  with  shores  aligning  with 
nothing  in  their  vicinity.  The  fint  garden 
in  which  formality  was  attempted  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  intricacy  of  nature  aimed  at^ 
is  bcdieved  to  have  been  that  of  Pope  at 
Twickenham.  Addison's  garden,  laid  out  also 
in  defiance  of  the  fashion  by  himself^  and  stiU 
existing  near  Rugby,  is  informal  without  bdng 
pictureeaue.  The  first  man  to  attempt  to  fona 
really  a  landsd^  in  En^and  was  Kent,  who 
had  been  a  student  of  art  in  Italy,  and  who  oa 
his  return  was  recommended  by  Lord  Bnrling- 
ton  to  paint  the  ceilings  at  Stowe,  and  afterward 
as  an  architect,  in  which  capadtj  he  firat  gaie 
his  attention,  as  all  architects  should,  to  the 
connection  of  his  buildings  with  the  landscapes 
of  their  vicinity.  Katurallv  enough,  edang  in 
his  design  upon  that  whicm  was  most  im^> 
tant,  he  swept  away  the  rubbish  which  now 
represented  the  ancient  style,  and  undertook 
the  creation  of  scenery  upon  tbe  ground  at  his 
conmiand  on  the  same  principles  that  be  wooM 
select  a  subject  in  nature  for  his  canvaa.  The 
new  style  soon  became  the  fashion,  but  likeaD 
fashions  it  was  too  generally  adopted  with  lit- 
tie  appreciation  of  tibe  real  basis  it  had  in  art 
To  avoid  "  three  trees  in  a  line,"  to  form  mean- 
ingless slopes,  tame  rivers,  and  monoUmooa 
groves,  was  not  a  difiScult  task  even  to  the  old 
gardeners,  whose  box  Yenuses  and  horaheam 
hed^hogs  had  become  dead  stock.  A  host  of 
servile  followers  after  Kent  supplied  the  de- 
mand for  change  which  rapidly  extended  to 
almost  every  country  seat  of  importance  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  in  their  hasto  to  demonstrate 
the  landsoi^  capabilities  of  the  ground  whidi 
they  were  called  to  improve,  too  often  the  de- 
struction of  noble  avenues  and  terraces  was  in- 
volved, the  value  of  which  when  ri^tij  pliced 
had  probably  been  disregarded  by  Kent  mere- 
ly out  of  disgust  with  their  genco^  miqdtce- 
ment.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c^itory 
landscape  gardening,  m  the  hands  of  most  of 
its  professors,  hod  thus  well  nigh  again  become 
a  medianical  business,  instoad  of  the  ISbenl  art 
which  Kent  had  made  it  The  groond  wss 
made  to  suit  a  plan  the  features  of  which  were 
constantiy  repeated,  instead  of  a  plan  b^ 
made  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  ^e  gronnd. 
"Host  of  our  large  gardens,"  says  a  writer  of 
the  day,  "  are  laid  out  by  some  general  ^nde^ 
taker  [contractor],  who  introduces  the  urn 
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oljeotf  at  the  same  dittanoee  in  alL**  Thus, 
except  where  proprietors  became  artists  them- 
selvoi,  talent  was  not  demanded  nor  sustained, 
and  the  monotonons  repetitions,  the  dakiess, 
and  the  common  marks  of  the  reroectabilit^ 
of  fashion  characterized  nearly  all  the  garden- 
ing of  the  time,  until  poetic  and  artisdc  genius 
'again  combined  to  criticize  and  create,  as  in 
the  time  of  Pope,  Addison,  and  Kent  In  the 
yarioQs  **  Picturesque  Tours'*  of  Gilpin,  and  the 
Tolommous  ^^Essajrs  on  the  Picturesque"  bj 
Sir  Uvedale  Price,  the  true  principles  of  art 
i^plicable  to  the  creation  of  scenery  were  la- 
lioriouslj  studied  and  carefully  defined.  Shen- 
stone,  Masom  and  Knight,  by  their  poems, 
materially  idded  the  reviyificadon  of  the  art 
In  more  recent  times  the  good  service  of 
Bepton,  Loudon,  Paxton,  Kemp,  our  own 
Downmg,  and  other  artists  and  writers  on 
the  subject  during  the  present  century,  mer- 
its warm  acknowled^ent  Downing's  works 
*  especially  should  be  m  ererr  Tillage  school  li- 
brary.— ^The  natural  style  had  soon  after  its 
adoption  in  England  become  flashionable  on 
the  continent,  an^  writers  there  treatinff  of  it 
had  eyen  exercised  some  influence  on  the  im- 
proyement  of  taste  in  England.  An  artistic 
sense  is  more  generally  perceptible  in  the  de- 
tMl  of  grounds  on  the  continent  than  in  those 
of  England  itself.  In  all  close  scenery,  as  well 
as  in  yistas,  peeps,  and  what  a  landscape  paint- 
er would  confer  **good  bits"  for  sketches, 
the  continental  gu^eners  are  often  faultless; 
but  the  formation  of  entirely  artificial  complete 
landscapes,  or  the  improyem^it  of  broad  scenes 
tiiroughout  their  wnole  scope  and  to  remote 
dbtances,  all  in  imitation  of  nature,  is  to  this 
day  the  peculiar  art  of  England. 

PABK,  Edwabds  a.,  B.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Proyidenoe,  R.  L,  Dec  29, 
1808.    He  was  graduated  at  Brown  uniyersity 
in  1826,  and  at  Andoyer  theological  seminary 
in  1881,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Braintree,  Mass.    In 
Kay,  1885,  he  became  professor  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  college ;  in 
Sept.  1886,  iBartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  Andoyer  theolo^cal  seminary;   and  since 
1847  he  has  been  the  Abbot  professor  of  Chris- 
tian theology  in  the  latter  institution.    He  has 
contributed  extensiyely  to  periodical  literature, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '^  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra*'  from  the  beginning.    He  trans- 
lated with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  a  volume  of 
'*  Qerman  Selections''  (1889) ;  and  has  edited 
the    ''Writings   of  Bey.    William   Bradford 
Homer,"  with  a  memoir  (1842) ;  a  yolume  on 
homiletics  called  ^^  The  Preacher  and  Pastor," 
with  an  introductory  essay  (1845);  the  "Writ- 
ings  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards^"  with  a  memoir 
(2  Tols.,  1858);  and  with  Drs.  Phelps  and 
Lowell   Mason  the  '^Sabbath  Hymn  Book" 
(1858).    In  1859  he  assisted  in  editing  a  yol- 
ume   of  ^*  Discourses  and   Treatises  on  the 
Atonement,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  introduc- 
tory treadse  on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Edwardean 


Theory  of  the  Atonement'*  In  1861,  with 
Dr.  Phelps  and  the  Bey.  D.  L.  Purber,  he  pub- 
lished a  critical  yolume  on  hymnology,  entitled 
»'  Hymns  and  Ohoirs."  He  has  also  published 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (1852),  and 
Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons  (1861),  prefixed  to  edi- 
tions of  their  works ;  and  yarious  discourses, 
among  which  are  a  ftmeral  sermon  on  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart;  a  conyention  sermon  on  ^*The 
Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Feelings," 
which  was  the  theme  of  a  prolonged  contro- 
yersy  between  him  and  the  Key.  Dr.  Hodge  of 
Princeton ;  and  a  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Broadway  tabernacle  in  New  York.  He  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most preachers  of  New  Eng^d,  and  ablest 
liying  representatiyes  of  what  is  commonly 
called  ^*  the  NemEngland  theology." 

PARK,  MuHoo,  a  Scottish  trayeller,  bom  at 
Fowlshills,  near  Selkirk,  Sept  10, 1771,  killed 
in  Africa  in  1806.  He  was  one  of  18  diildren 
of  a  Scottish  farmer,  but  receiyed  a  fidr  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  15  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  surgeon  in  Selkirk.  He  afterward  studied 
his  profession  at  the  uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  after  receiying  his  deme  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman,  m  which 
he  made  a  yoyage  to  Sumatra.  On  his  return, 
learning  that  the  African  association  were  anx- 
ious to  send  an  explorer  to  the  riyer  Niger,  he 
oflTered  his  seryices,  sailed  frt>m  Portsmouth 
May  22, 1795,  and  in  one  month  anchored  at 
Jillifrey  on  the  Oambia,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  British  factory  of  Pisania  in  the  king- 
dom of  YanL  During  an  illness  of  5.  montra 
he  acquired  the  Mandingo  language,  and  on 
Dec.  2,  accompanied  by  6  negroes,  set  out  on 
horseback  toward  the  east  On  reaching  the 
border  between  Bondoo  and  Zajaaga,  he  found 
it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  trayel  by  night ; 
neyertheless  at  Joag  in  the  latter  kingdom  he 
was  robbed  of  half  his  goods.  Unable  on  ac- 
count of  wars  to  traverse  the  country  of  Bam- 
barra  to  Timbuctoo  as  he  had  intended,  he  re- 
solyed  to  make  a  detour  toward  the  N.  in  hopes 
of  reaching  the  same  destination  through  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar.  It  was  here 
that  Mi\]or  m>ughton  had  lost  his  life,  and  the 
inhabitants  bore  an  exceedingly  bad  charac- 
ter for  inhospitality  and  fianaticism.  At  Be- 
nowm,  the  capital,  a  wild  boar  was  let  loose 
upon  him,  but,  yastly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
natiyes,  it  attacked  the  Moslems  and  let  alone 
the  Ohristian.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  hut, 
in  a  comer  of  which  the  boar  was  tied,  and  it 
was  debated  between  the  king  and  his  adyisera 
whether  he  should  lose  his  rignt  hand,  his  eyes, 
or  his  life.  At  length,  after  more  than  a  month's 
capUyity  and  torture,  he  made  his  escape  alone, 
and  reached  Bambarra,  where  he  met  with 
better  treatment  On  July  21, 1796.  he  strack 
the  Joliba  or  Niger  at  Sego,  a  city  of  4  distinct 
quarters,  2  on  each  side  of  the  riyer.  Oommu- 
nication  was  kept  up  by  large  canoes,  which 
were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing ;  and 
so  great  was  the  crowd  of  passengers  that  Park 
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hfld  to  wait  2  hours  before  there  iras  room  for 
him  in  the  boat.  Then,  however,  there  came  an 
order  fi'om  the  king  forbidding  him  to  eross, 
and  he  was  indebted  for  relief  to  a  woman  who 
took  him  into  her  hut,  gave  him  supper  and  a 
bed,  and  with  the  female  part  of  her  family  sang 
a  song  about  the  *^  poor  white  man^  which  the 
traveller  has  preserved  in  his  Journal.  "  In  the 
morning,"  he  writes,  "  I  presented  my  compas- 
sionate landlady  with  two  of  tlie  four  brass 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  wabtcoat,  the 
only  recompense  I  could  make  her."  The  lung 
soon  sent  him  a  guide  and  a  present  of  5,000 
cowries,  with  which  he  pursued  his  Journey 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kea,  where 
he  dismissed  the  guide  and  went  by  water  to 
Silk  on  the  opposite  bank.  Here  he  was  again 
attacked  by  sickness,  and,  wem  down  by  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  fatigue,  half  naked,  and  des- 
titute, he  despaired  of  advancing  further  into 
a  country  where  the  fanatical  Mohammedans 
were  paramount,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  tropical  rains  rendered  travel  impos- 
sible except  oy  water.  After  collecting  what 
information  he  could  respecting  the  Niger  and 
the  a^acent  country,  he  aeoordingly  set  out  on 
his  return,  July  80,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
sufferings  and  robberies  arrived  at  Pisania,  June 
10, 1797.  An  American  vessel  carried  him  to 
Antigua,  whence  he  took  ship  for  England,  and 
on  Dec.  22  landed  at  Falmouth.  His  unexpect- 
ed return,  after  he  had  Ions  been  given  up  for 
dead,  created  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 
An  outline  of  his  adventures  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  accompanied  with  geo- 
graphical illustrations  by  Mi^or  Rennel,  and 
the  whole  narrative  appeared  in  1799.  It  Tcas 
written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  though  it  threw  little  Hght  upon 
the  problem  of  the  direction  of  the  Niger, 
whicn  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  search. 
Park  now  returned  to  his  father's  farm  in  Scot- 
land, married,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Peebles.  In  1805  he  was  request- 
ed by  the  African  assodation  to  undertake  a 
seoond  Journey  to  the  Niger  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  government.  Being  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  he  resolved  to  travel  with 
an  armed  force  to  Sego,  and  there  to  build  two 
boats  and  sail  down  the  .river.  The  king  gave 
him  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  his  com- 
panion and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson  that 
of  lieutenant  The  other  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  Mr.  Scott,  draughtsman,  an  offi- 
cer and  84  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Groree, 
2  sailors,  and  4  artificers.  They  reached  Pisa- 
nia April  28,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  rainy 
season  to  be  over,  at  once  push^  into  the  in- 
terior, keeping  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Parkas 
former  route,  and  winding  among  the  head 
streams  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  They 
were  not  much  molested  by  the  negroes,  but 
the  climate  proved  a  more  deadly  enemy,  and 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Niger  near 
Bammakoo  28  of  the  soldiers  and  8  carpenters 
had  died.    With  the  remnant  of  his  force  Park 


floated  down  to  Sansanding  in  canoes,  and  te« 
replenished  his  funds  by  the  sale  of  some  ofb 
ffoods.  There  too  he  bad  the  misfbrtone  tokn 
Mr.  Anderson ;  Scott  had  also  died,  and  wbcai 
boat  was  prepared  for  resuming  the  voyan 
Parkas  only  c<Hnpanions  were  lieut  Martyn  tsd 
8  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  deranged  AboBt 
the  middle  of  November  they  set  ont^  hsvkg 
first  sent  back  their  guide  Isaaco  widi  a  jon^ 
nal  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  foDowiitf  yes 
rumors  reached  the  British  settleneiitsraMBfi- 
go  Park's  death,  but  nothing  was  known'of  In 
fate  until  the  governor  of  Bengal  in  1610  d^ 
spatched  Isaaco  into  the  interior  to  amftiin 
what  had  become  of  him.  From  a  ms  it 
Sansanding  who  had  aocompamed  the  pirtj 
fW>m  that  place  to  Taoori,  isaaeo  ie««nd  i 
later  Journal,  and  learned  that  after  pnof 
Jennee,  Tlmbuctoo,  and  Yaoori.  and  r»^ 
several  attacks  of  the  natives,  they  reacbedtt 
Boussa  a  narrow  pass  where  the  river  flowi  It 
tween  precipitous  rocks.  Here  thejirereiet 
upon  by  the  soldiers  of  ihe  king  of  Taoori, 
with  lances,  arrows,  and  stones.  Two  Bcgro 
daves  were  killed  in  the  canoe,  and  tk  vl^ 
men  Jumping  into  the  water  were  drownd  in 
attempting  to  escape.  At  first  this  fitorrni 
not  generally  believed  in  Ea^and;  botOhp- 
perton  found  foil  confirmation  of  it,  and  leaned 
that  Parkas  manuscripts  were  still  in  the  kii;^ 
possession,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtdn  tbeai 

PARKE,  a  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordered  ¥.  br 
the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  Sugar  m 
Raccoon  creeks ;  area,  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1^ 
15,448.  It  has  an  undulating  sur&ee  nA  i 
very  fertile  soil,  with  eztennve  beda  of  eoiL 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,195,«6«  haif 
els  of  Indian  com,  101,Y20  of  wheat,  80,10  of 
oats,  60,748  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,648  tomofbij. 
There  were  17  saw  milk,  18  tanneries,  1  sen- 
paper  ofllce,  14  churches,  and  1,660  P^^ 
tending  public  schools.    Oapitad,  fiodnm 

PARKER,  Isaac,  an  American  jurist,  bon 
in  Boston,  June  17, 1768,  died  there,  MayX, 
1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  colkft 
in  1786,  and  removing  to  Maine,  coDBneMed 
the  practice  ofthe  law  in  Oaadne.  InlTtTke 
was  elected  by  the  fbdend  party  a  matlkati 
congress,  and  upon  retiring  fi'om  office  b  iW 
he  received  from  Preddent  Aduns  the  mfi^ 
ment  of  marshal  for  the  district  of  Juiae, 
which  he  held  untal  the  accession  of  ?naM 
Jefferson.  He  Bubsequently  established  Ion- 
self  in  Portland,  and  m  1806  was  tppcbtfd  t 
Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  lfasiidi»etli. 
In  1814  he  succeeded  Chief  Justiee  SewaU  tf 
tiie  presiding  justice  of  the  court,  Aedatiesa 
which  office  he  discharged  until  the  clow  of  m 
life.  He  was  also  Royall  profesaor of  kwm 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  univerri^.  fel?^ 
he  presided  over  the  Massaehuseta  cooTentxn 
for  the  revision  of  the  oonstitntitm. 

PARKER,  Matthbw,  second  ProteatontirA- 
bishop  of  Oanterbury,  bom  in  Norwich,  Aug. 
6, 1504,  died  May  17,  1576.  He  entered  Ctoj 
piis  Ghristi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1^  t*" 
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bj  1527  had  become  so  renowned  fbr  bis  at- 
tainments in  theological  learning,  that  Cardi- 
nal Wolaej  offered  him  a  professorship  in  his 
newly  founded  college  at  Chdbrd,  which  he  re- 
fhsed.  In  1588  he  received  a  tioense  to  preach, 
and  became  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  1534, 
dean  of  the  college  of  Stoke  Clare  in  1585,  chap- 
Idn  to  King  Uenrj  YJH,  in  1587,  master  of 
Corpus  Christ!  college  in  1544,  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge  nniversity  in  1545,  and  dean  of 
Lincoln  in  1552.  Having  married  in  1547,  he 
was  deprived  upon  the  accession  of  Qoeen 
Karj  of  his  offices,  as  like  many  of  the  clergy 
be  reftased  to  part  with  bis  wife.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Mary,  according  to  a  MS.  in  Corpus 
Christt  college:  '^He  Inrked  secretiyin  those 
years  within  the  house  of  one  of  ms  friends, 
leading  a  poor  life,  without  anymen^s  aid  or 
succor;  and  yet  so  well  contented  with  bis 
lot,  that  in  that  pleasant  rest  and  leisure  for 
his  stodies,  he  would  never,  in  respect  of  him- 
self, have  desired  any  other  kind  of  life,  the 
extreme  fear  of  danger  only  excepted.  And 
therein  he  lived  as  all  good  men  then  did.  His 
wife  he  would  not  be  divorced  from,  or  put 
her  away  all  this  evil  time  (as  he  might,  if  he 
would,  in  those  days,  which  so  rigorously  re- 
quired it),  being  a  woman  very  chaste  and  of  a 
very  virtuous  behavior,  behaving  herself  with 
aU  due  reverence  towajr^  her  husband.*'  Part 
of  this  time  he  spent  in  translating  the  Psalms 
into  English  verse,  and  writing  a  treatise  en- 
titled "A  Defence  of  Priests' Marriages."  Upon 
tiie  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  chosen 
archbislK>p  of  Canterbury,  and  on  Dec.  17, 
1559,  consecrated  in  Lambeth  chapel.  He  was 
now  at  ^e  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  completkig  the  work 
of  the  reformation.  He  successfully  combated 
a  lingering  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  queen 
for  the  use  of  images,  filled  all  the  vacant  sees 
with  men  of  decided  Protestant  opinions,  and 
strove  to  render  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  as  uniform  as  possible.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  leammg,  having  founded 
aevend  schools,  and  made  mafiy  valuable  pres- 
ents to  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  beside  estab- 
Hshing  schdarsmps  and  fellowships.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  chosen  to  review  the  **  Book 
of  Common  I^yer,"  and  a  revision  of  the 
*'  Bishops'  Bible"  was  made  in  great  part  Under 
his  inspection.  He  published  a  Saxon  homily 
on  the  sacraments,  and  caused  to  be  printed  the 
ehronidea  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  and  Asser's 
"Life  of  King  Alfred." 

PARKER,  Nathan,  an  American  clergy- 
man^ bom  in  Reading,  Miass.,  June  5,  1788, 
died  in  Portsmouth,  )f.  H.,  Nov.  8, 1888.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1808,and 
studied  theology  under  the  direcdon  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.  In  1805  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  South  churdi  in  Ports- 
month  on  Sept.  14,  1808,  which  office  he  re- 
idned  through  Ufe.    In  1825  he  received  the 


degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  college.  When 
tiie  division  of  the  Congregational  bod^  in 
New  England  into  two  parties  was  recognized| 
he  took  part  as  a  professed  Unitarian.  During 
his  life  ne  pubHsned  nothing  except  two  or 
three  occasional  sermons.  After  his  death  a 
volume  of  his  sermons  waspublished,  with  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  jr. 

PARKER.  Theodobb,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  scnolar,  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  24,  1810,  died  in  Florence,  May  10,  1860. 
His  ancestors  were  all  farmers  or  mechanics, 
men  of  plain  sense,  and  a  practical  turn,  with 
B  love  for  militaiT'  affairs.  John  Parker,  his 
grandflatherj  was  a  captain  of  militia  Just  before 
the  revolution,  and  commanded  his  company 
on  Lexington  green,  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775.  The  "  queens-arm"  which  he  took 
from  a  British  straggler,  after  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  had  pushed  on  to  Concord,  was 
preserved  by  his  grandson,  and  left  by  will  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Theodore  learned 
to  work  on  the  farm  which  had  been  in  hia 
family  for  150  years,  and  in  the  tool  shop; 
for  bis  father  not  only  tilled  the  soil,  but 
bored  pumps,  made  and  repaired  wheels  and 
carts,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any 
Job  of  carpentry.  In  the  winter  the  son 
went  to  the  district  School.  At  the  age  of 
17  he  began  to  teach  school  in  the  winter 
months,  and  part  of  the  money  thus  gained 
he  laid  out  for  the  books  requidte  to  prepare 
for  an  advanced  class  in  Harvard  college.  He 
Burprised<hi9  father  one  night  (Aug.  28, 1830) 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  down 
to  Cambridge  and  had  entered  the  freshman 
class.  But  he  remained  at  home,  working  on 
the  farm,  and  studying  tax  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  college  programme,  compressing 
three  years  into  one,  and  going  down  to  Cam- 
bridge to  submit  to  the  regular  examinations. 
In  1881  he  was  teaching  a  private  class  in  Bos- 
ton. Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Grcrraan,  French, 
Spaniidi,  and  metaphysics  filled  his  leisure.  In 
1882  he  took  an  empty  carriage  house  at  Water- 
town,  assisted  in  flooring  it  and  fitting  it  up 
with  desks,  and  opened  a  private  school  with 
two  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  on  charity;  he 
soon  had  over  50,  however.  For  their  benefit, 
and  fbr  bis  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Jews,  which  still  lies  in  manu- 
script. Here  he  remained  two  years,  pursuing 
the  study  of  languages  and  theology,  in  order  to 
enter  the  middle  class  at  the  divinity  school  in 
Cambridge  in  1834.  Syriac,  Arabic,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  were  here  added  to  his  Ust  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  Greek 
were  commenced.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "Scriptural  Interpreter,"  a  magazine 
conducted  by  members  of  the  school.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1886  he  preached  in 
various  pulpits  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  set- 
tled at  West  Roxbury  in  June,  1887.  Here  he 
slowly  fbrmed  views  upon  tht  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  which  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  teadiings  of  any  Kew  England 
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pulpit ;  and  he  was  already  the  aobjeot  of  oriti- 
dsm  amonff  his  Unitarian  brethren.  But  the  dif- 
ference did  not  become  well  defined  and  pnblio 
till  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford  at  Sonth 
Boston,  May  19,  1841 ;  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Parker  preached  a  disconrse  on  ^^  The  Transient 
and  Permanent  in  Ohristianitj,^*  which  set  forth 
the  distinction  between  the  tiieological  forms 
and  the  essential  spirit  of  religion.  The  objec- 
tionable feature  was  the  assmnption  of  the 
hmnanitj  and  natural  inspiration  of  Ohrist; 
this  was  the  commencement  of  a  oontroTcrsy, 
during  which  Mr.  Parker  developed  his  anti- 
sapematuralism  in  varioos  writings  and  ser- 
mons. In  the  antomn  of  1841  he  deliyered  in 
Boston  5  lectures,  which  formed  a  volume 
entitled  **  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to 
Religion,"  published  in  the  sprmg  of  1842. 
He  delivered  6  "  Sermons  for  the  Times"  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1842.  Somewhat  overworked  and 
harassed  by  the  position  of  antagonism  in 
which  his  views  had  placed  him,*  he  went  to 
Europe  in  Sept.  1848,  and  travelled  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  till  his  return  in 
the  summer  of  1844.  The  controversy  was 
renewed  on  occasion  of  his  exchanging  pulpits 
with  some  of  the  more  liberal  Unitarian  preach- 
ers; and  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  numerous 
friends  in  Boston,  he  began  to  preach  at  the 
Melodeon,  Feb.  16,  1845,  and  was  installed 
there  over  a  newly  organized  parish,  styled  the 
twenty-eighth  Oongregational  society,  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  Up  to  this  time,  beside  the 
writings  above  mentioned,  his  more  notable 
productions  were  articles  in  the  ^^Dial"  upon^ 
German  literature,  St.  Bernard,  Pharisaism, 
Strauss,  review  of  the  Hollis  street  council,  and 
an  article  in  the  **  Boston  Quarterly  Review" 
upon  Palfrey's  ^*  Academical  Lectures."  He 
had  also  written  articles  for  the  "Christian 
Register"  and  the  "Christian  Examiner,"  and 
"  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Writing,"  which 
is  still  unprinted.  His  translation  of  De 
Wette's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament," 
upon  which  he  had  been  laboring  for  some 
time  previous  to  1887,  and  to  which  he  add- 
ed original  matter  of  his  own,  iq>peared  in 
1848,  before  his  departure  for  Europe.  Other 
translations,  from  Ammon,  Eichhom,  and  Ge- 
senius,  seem  to  have  been  preparatory  to  that 
important  work.  In  Dec.  1847,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarter- 
ly," mainly  under  his  editorial  care,  a  review  in 
politics  and  theology.  He  conducted  this  dur- 
ing its  life  of  8  years,  contributing  many  arti- 
cles, the  principal  of  which  are:  "R.W.  Emer- 
son," "  Dr.  William  E.  Channing,"  "  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  as  a  Historian,"  and  "The  Political  Des- 
tination of  America."  Though  his  labors  as  a 
Sreacher  were  very  great,  he  engaged  actively 
1  lecturing,  and  travelled  east  and  west,  never 
without  a  carpet  bag  fiill  of  books,  which  he 
studied  in  the  railroad  cars.  The  invitations 
to  lecture  in  every  part  of  the  North  became 
at  length  so  numerous  that  to  save  trouble  he 


used  printed  circulars  of  reftisaL  He  vigor- 
ouslv  opposed  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  o&e 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  temperance  and 
anti-slavery,  writing  and  speaking  mnch  fo 
the  latter  cause  especially.  After  the  passage 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  1850,  he  i>ecame 
widely  known,  by  speech  and  act,  as  its  im- 
compromisinff  opponent.  Every  case  of  at- 
tempted rendition  in  Boston  eilisted  his  per- 
sonal activity;  and  his  sympathy  was  so  prom- 
inent at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  Anthony 
Bums  (May  24  to  June  8,  1854),  as  to  procure 
his  indictment  in  the  IT.  8.  circuit  court  for 
resisting  an  officer  of  the  United  States  in  hit 
attempt  to  execute  process.  This  was  baaed 
upon  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Faneufl 
hall  before  an  anti-rendition  meeting,  in  wluc^ 
he  was  misunderstood  to  advocate  a  fordbte 
rescue  of  Anthony  Bums.  The  indictiDeot 
was  quashed  by  a  decision  based  upon  a  tedi- 
nicality;  but  Mr.  Parker  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  defence,  which  he  printed.  In  Nov. 
1852,  his  congregation  occupied  for  the  fint 
time  the  great  music  hall  in  boston,  whieh  was 
crowded  every  Sunday,  the  Iatso  congrcgstioB 
being  reinforced  by  strangers  from  every  perl 
of  the  country,  attracted  by  his  fame.  He  was 
now  often  ill,  and  compeUed  for  a  whOe  to  oe»e 
preaching  and  writing;  but  his  persistent  will 
carried  him  through  till  Jan.  1859,  when  an 
attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  bron^t  to  a 
dose  his  public  services  at  the  mono  balL 
On  Feb.  8  ne  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  whence  in 
May  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  parish  entitled 
"Tlieodore  Parker's  Experience  as  a  Minis- 
ter." From  that  island  ne  sailed  to  Eorope, 
roent  some  time  in  Switzerland,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1859. 
Setting  out  thence  in  April,  I860,  very  mudi 
enfeebled,  he  reached  Florence  with  difficalty, 
where  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery outside  the  waUs ;  a  stone,  bearing  simply 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  decease,  marks  tbe 
spot — ^A  statement  or  scheme  of  his  theology 
may  be  drawn  up  as  follows.  God  is  infinity 
wise  and  good,  impersonal  because  not  com- 
prehensible in  any  human  conception,  but  per- 
sonal because  containing  all  his  attribntee  m  a 
unity  of  will  and  essence.  He  is  immortal  m 
nature  and  man  through  premeditated  laws  nat- 
ural and  spiritual,  working  in  love  and  never 
in  wrath,  compriang  all  e^  in  the  ^^ood  of  his 
ulterior  designs,  yet  inspiring  man  with  a  moral 
sense  and  urging  him  to  embrace  goodneas. 
The  sentiment  of  religion  belongs  by  creation 
to  every  human  soul,  who  is  receptive  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  truth  by  direct  nouridooent 
from  God  according  to  ihe  quantity  of  being 
and  the  quantity  of  obedience.  Every  land  of 
truth,  all  art  and  science,  are  necessarily  nour- 
ished by  an  immanent  God,  and  an  intuitive 
ability  everywhere  holds  the  developing  finite 
to  the  perfect  and  unchangeable  infiniteu  The 
Bible  contains  various  phases  of  the  mcnl  and 
religious  growth  of  the  human  race,  colored 
like  other  histories  with  the  miacosiceptaoiis  of 
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half  educated  people,  and  with  their  love  for 
the  marvelloaa,  ana  to  he  read  and  criticized  on 
the  natural  groond  of  other  histories.  The  ab- 
Bolate  religion  of  which  the  homan  sonl  is  made 
eapable  was  perfectly  set  forth  in  Jesos,  bat 
mued  with  local  elements  of  time  and  race. 
The  absolntelj  intnitiye  in  man  can  recognize 
the  absolute  truths  of  the  intuitions  of  Jesus, 
who  was  like  all  men  directly  inspired  by  the 
Father,  and  c&n  separate  them  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  time  ana  the  traditions  which  ffrad- 
naUy  dotbed  them  in  a  supernatural  dress. 
A  miracle  is  not  an  a  |miar»  impossibility,  be- 
cause God  has  infinite  power ;  but  the  account 
of  one  is  a  subject  for  criticism,  and  depends 
upon  evidence.  The  evidence  for  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  other  mir- 
acles in  ancient  and  medisval  history,  and  for 
those  of  modem  spiritualism,  is  very  defective: 
and  if  they  could  alTbe  substantiated,  no  vital 
connection  could  be  detected  between  them 
and  spiritual  truths,  which  come  by  intuition 
and  appeal  directly  to  the  same.  The  truths 
of  religion,  in  comins  through  this  intuitive 
ability,  are  compelled  to  take  the  investiture 
which  the  mind  can  fbmish.  Ignorance  smoth- 
ers and  dislocates  the  ray.  Different  races  give 
the  truth  different  expressions.  Knowledge 
and  culture  simplify  the  theological  statements 
of  spiritual  things,  and  man  tends  to  put  the 
transitory  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  eternal,  to 
reject  doctrines  concerning  God  and  human 
nature  which  reflect  his  own  passions  and 
cramp  his  own  spiritual  libertv.  He  then  sees 
that  the  truth  of  which  he  is  capable  would 
become  superior  to  moral  infirmity  as  well  as 
to  defective  mental  expression,  and  would  en- 
list his  will  to  uphold  the  absolute  simplicity  of 
the  moral  law,  to  make  him  love  purity,  peace, 
and  charity,  to  abhor  slavery,  and  to  take  pity 
upon  all  the  unfortunate.  The  true  church  is 
a  paternal  cooperation  of  all  believers  in  man^s 
capacity  for  holiness  and  his  equality  of  rights, 
to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  organize 
in  practical  effect  the  great  principle  of  love  to 
God  and  to  man.-— Mr.  Parker's  printed  works 
are:  ^* Miscellaneous  Writings*'  (12mo.,  Boston, 
1848);  **  A  Discourse  of  Mi^rs  pertaining  to 
Religion''  (1849);  **  Occasional  Sermons  and 
Speeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1852) ;  **  Ten  Sermons 
on  Religion"  (1863) ;  *^  Sermons  on  Theism, 
Atheism,  and  the  Popukr  Theology"  (18581; 
'*  Additional  Speeches,  Addresses,"  &o,  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1855) ;  "  Trial  of  Theodore  Parker,  for 
the  *  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall 
against  Kidnapping' "  (1855) :  **  Two  Christmas 
Celebrations;"  and  "Experience  as  a  Minis- 
ter" (1859).  In  addition  to  these,  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  procure, 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  an  account  of  the 
development  of  religion  through  all  nations,  lies 
in  a  fragmentary  condition.  His  library  of 
more  than  18,000  volumes  he  bequeathed  to 
the  free  libraij  of  Boston. 

PARKMAN,  Fbakois,  an  Ameiican  author, 
bom  in  Boston,  Sept  16, 1828.    He  was  grad- 


uated at  Harvard  college  in  1844,  visited  Europe^ 
and  in  1846  made  a  Journey  across  the  pndnea 
and  explored  the  nookj  mountains.  An  ac- 
count of  this  expedition  was  given  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
which  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
titie  of  "The  California  and  Oregon  Trail" 
(New  York,  1849).  His  next  production  was 
a  "  Histonr  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and 
the  War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  against 
the  English  Colonies  after  the  Conquest  of 
Canada"  (Boston,  1851).  Mr.  Parkman  has 
been  for  several  years  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  power  in  America,  «nd 
has  pursued  his  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  which  renders  him 
often  whoUv  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  of  a 
very  painful  disorder  of  the  brain. 

PARLATORE,  Fiuppo,  an  Italian  botanist, 
bom  in  Palermo,  Aug.  8, 1816.  He  received  a 
medical  education  at  the  university  of  Palermo, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1834,  and  in  1887 
published  a  treatise  on  the  cholera.  Leaving 
Sicily  in  1840,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  published  in  Paris 
several  botanical  works,  including  his  Planta 
Nova  and  "  Observations  on  some  new  Plants 
of  Italy."  In  1841  he  read  important  memoirs 
on  organography,  vegetable  morphology,  and 
other  botanical  subjects  previously  neglected 
by  Italian  naturalists,  before  a  scientific  con- 
gress at  Florence,  and  by  his  efforts  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  establishment  in  that  city  of 
a  herbarium  of  all  known  plants,  of  which, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Humboldt,  he  waa 
appointed  the  curator.  At  the  same  time  a  pro- 
fessorship of  botany  which  had  been  for  many 
years  nimlled  was  revived  for  his  benefit.  In 
1848  he  published  at  Florence  his  >^  Compara- 
tive Botany,"  and  soon  after  *^  Researches  on 
the  Structure  of  A<]^uatio  Plants."  Subsequentiy 
he  undertook  a  scientific  tour  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, penetrating  as  flu*  as  Lapland,  where  he 
made  carefdl  observations  of  the  limits  of  vege- 
tation, as  he  had  previously  done  on  the  moun- 
iaxEL  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
His  *^  Journey  to  the  Great  Saint  Bernard" 
(Florence,  1849),  and  "  Journey  to  the  Nortii 
of  Europe"  (1854),  giving  the  results  of  these 
explorations,  are  preliminary  to  a  comprehen- 
rive  work  on  the  botanical  geography  of  the 
globe,  on  which  he  has  for  years  been  engaged. 

PARLIAMENT  (low  Lat.  parlamentum  ;  Fr. 
parUment^  from  parler,  *^  to  speak"),  originally 
a  meeting  or  assembly  for  conference  or  delib- 
eration; afterward  applied  in  France  to  the  prin- 
cipal Judicial  courts,  and  in  England  to  the  legis- 
lature  of  the  kingdom.  The  word,  or  one  very 
like  it,  was  long  in  use  in  France,  and  was  first 
^plied  there  to  general  assemblies  in  the  time 
of  Louis  yn.,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  in 
the  statutes  of  England  occurs  in  the  preamble  to 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  1272.  Many  writers 
have  asserted  the  identity  of  the  modem  par- 
liament with  the  general  ooonoils  of  the  Saxons^ 
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with  their  micKel-gemeU  or  ^react  meeting,  or 
their  vtitena-gtmote  or  tneetiDg  of  the  wise 
inen;  and  also  with  the  eommune  eoneilifim 
and  maanum  eoneilium  of  later  times.  It  is 
indeed  indispntable,  as  Bladstone  says,  diat 
general  ooancils  are  coeral  with  the  kingdom 
Itself;  but  that  those  of  earlj  timea  bore  anj 
essential  resemblance  to  the  {n-esent  paiiiament 
is  flu*  from  certain.  Particularly,  it  has  been 
observed  by  intelliffent  authority,  has  antiqua- 
rian research  failed  to  find  in  the  general  as- 
semblies of  elder  times  the  royal  summoning, 
the  hereditary  principle  of  the  upper  house,  and 
the  representative  pnnciple  of  the  lower,  which 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Brit^  par- 
Hmnent  as  it  now  exists.  But  we  may  probably 
with  safety  assume  that  the  present  oonstitu- 
tion  of  parliament  existed  early  in  the  14th 
century.  In  Magna  Charta,  King  John  prom- 
ises to  summon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, earls,  and  greater  barons  personally,  and 
all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown 
by  the  sherifb  and  bailifb;  and  there  are 
sdll  extant  writs  of  the  date  of  1266,  sum- 
moning ^^kni^ts,  citizens,  and  burgesses"  to 
paiiiament  A  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  (1822)  declares  that  certain  mat- 
ters shall  be  established  in  paiiiament  '*  by  the 
king  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  the  conmionalty  of  the  realm,  as 
has  before  been  accustomed ;"  and  it  is  of  this 
statute  that  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  it  not 
only  establishes  the  present  structure  of  parlia- 
ment, but  recognizes  it  as  already  standing  upon 
a  custom  of  some  length  of  time. — ^The  imperial 

Sirliament  of  the  tinited  Kingdom  of  Great 
ritain  and  Ireland  is  composed  of  the  crown 
and  the  three  estates  of  the  reahn,  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  convoke, 
continue,  or  dissolve  it.  Formeriy  it  was  the 
theory  of  the  English  constitutional  law,  that  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  these  respects  was  meas- 
ured only  by  its  pleasure:  that  the  sovereign 
might  omit  during  his  whole  reign  to  call  a  par- 
liament; or  if  he  called  one,  might  keep  it  un- 
dissolved for  the  same  period.  But  now,  on  the 
authority  of  statute  and  otherwise,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  no  parliament  can  last  longer  than 
7  years;  and  that  writs  for  summoning  a  new 
parliament  shall  issue  within  8  years  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  one.  In  practice,  par- 
liaments assemble  annually,  and  must  contmue 
to  do  so,  while  the  legislation  for  the  army, 
the  judiciary,  and  the  whole  service  of  the 
kingdom  has  validity  and  makes  appropria- 
Uons  fo(  only  a  twelvemonth.  Among  the 
other  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
as  a  branch  of  parliament,  are  its  negative  upon 
the  choice  of  a  n>eaker  by  the  commons,  and 
upon  bills  passed  by  both  houses.  But  neither 
of  these  prerogatives  could  now  with  safety  be 
arbitrarily  asserted  by  the  sovereign. — ^The 
house  of  lords  possesses  peculiar  and  exdnsivte 
Judicial  authority,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
OS  the  final  court  of  appeals  and  errors,  upon 


writs  frt>m  all  the  higher  courts  of  record  in  tiis 
country.  (See  LoKne,  HorsK  of.)  The  lowest 
branch  of  parliament,  the  third  estate  in  dS^ 
nity,  but  m  fact  the  foremost  in  substantial 
power,  is  the  commons;  or,  to  use  the  titis 
which  suggests  the  composition  of  this  housa^ 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.  The  risft 
and  increase  of  the  power  of  the  commoH 
offers  a  subject  of  most  interesting  study.  Into 
historical  details,  however,  we  can  ent^  here 
no  fhrther  than  to  note  those  epochs  whidi 
more  immediately  explain  the  constitution  of 
this  branch.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  dear 
intimation  of  two  brandies  of  parliament  (not 
then  necessarfly  sitting  sepan^  howevei^  is 
afforded  by  Magna  Charta.  The  great  chartsr 
provides  a  mode  of  summons  aoeording  to  rank. 
The  greater  barons  were  to  be  indiTiduaHy  dtcd 
by  special  writs,  while  the  other  tenants  tji  mmtt 
were  to  be  called  by  general  summQn&,  That 
is  to  say,  with  rega^  to  the  former  of  these 
classes  an  individual  and  absolute  right  seems 
to  be  conceded ;  while  with  regard  to  the  1st- 
ter,  those  were  considered  to  be  entided  and 
summoned  whom  the  general  body  sho^  se- 
lect as  their  representatives.  Thus  these  ixdb- 
rior  landed  proprietors,  or  lesser  barons  as  tlu^ 
have  been  <^ed,  ceasing  gradually  to  be  re- 
garded as  peers,  were  allowed  and  somedmsi 
oireoted  to  be  summoned  as  knights  of  shnrcs. 
Gradually,  too,  their  privilege  diminkbed,  ffl 
Ihev  lost  altogether  the  right  of  sitting  w^ 
their  superiors;  and,  merging  in  the  common- 
alty, they  came  In  tbne  to  form  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  and  boroughs  the  lower 
house.  The  union  of  ^ese  three  daases  in  one 
assembly  is  probably  rightly  fixed  at  the  dose 
of  the  18th  century.  During  the  rdgns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards,  the  iM>wer  cf  the 
commons  was  materially  enlarged,  and  iSraly 
established ;  and  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
Mr.  Hallam  refers  the  foundation  of  the  prin- 
dple,  that  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  is 
necessary  to  every  legislative  mcL  But  ow- 
ing to  the  Jealousy  of  &e  upper  house,  and  to 
its  opportunities  fbr  defeating  the  li^bts  of 
the  commons,  the prindple  was  for  a  l<Mi£tims 
not  carried  out  In  the  reign  of  Henrj  vL  it 
first  became  true  in  fiict,  as  it  had  kmg  been  in 
the  theory  of  the  government,  that  ^the  kw 
of  the  land  is  made  in  pariiament  by  the  Idng 
and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  aD  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm.*' — It  is  the  ezdosive 
right  of  the  commons  to  originate  all  bBls  whkSk 
either  directly  or  by  consUi^ction  imposs  any 
burden  or  charge  on  the  people;  uad  these 
bills  indude  not  only  those  which  provide  ssp- 
plies  for  the  general  administration  of  the  sov- 
emment,  but  also  all  those  which  contempJsts 
a  tax  upon  the  public  for  any  pmpoee  or  in  anv 
mode.  Hence,  allbills  for  malung  roads  and 
canals  or  building  bridges,  paving  and  buil^iig 
acts,  and  any  others  iniidi  propose  the  coDee- 
tion  of  tolls  or  the  imposition  of  rates  or  duties 
upon  the  subject,  must  originate  in  Uie  com- 
mons.   All  other  bills  of  whatever  nature  mj 
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cnigmate  in  either  house  i]idifferenil7.  In 
praottoe,  eaoh  house  appropmtes  to  itself  pe- 
cnliar  oognizanoe  of  those  matters  of  which, 
firom  its  experience  and  oonstitation,  it  is  the 
most  competent  judge.  Bills,  for  example, 
which  concern  the  settlement  of  peerages  be- 
gin natorally  with  the  lords;  while  hills  for 
regulating  elections  originate  as  naturaUj  with 
the  commons.  The  commons  have  not  final 
appellate  jurisdiction  like  the  lords;  yet  in 
certain  cases  they  exercise  indicia!  ftinctions, 
and  when  proceeding  in  such  cases  they  are  a 
court  of  record,  and  their  Journals  bear  the 
credit  of  public  records.  Examples  of  these 
functions  are  the  consideration  of  cases  of  con- 
tested elections  and  returns,  and  the  hearing 
and  punishing  of  contempts.  Acting  in  oon- 
ourrence  with  the  lords,  they  exercise  higher 

Sowers  of  judicature,  as  in  matters  of  attain- 
er  and  pardon,  and  until  lately  of  divorce. 
The  house  of  commons  consists  at  present  of 
654  members.  Of  these  Endand  and  Wales 
send  from  couAties  159,  from  the  universities  4^ 
and  from  the  towns  888.  Of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, 80  come  from  counties  and  28  from  towns. 
Ireland  returns  64  members  for  counties,  89  for 
towns,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Dublin.  The 
reliffious  disqualificatiqps  which  formerly  ex* 
eluded  some  persons  from  parliament  were  re- 
moved, partly  by  the  repeiil  of  the  test  act  in 
1828,  and  partly  bv  the  Oi^olio  emancipaticm 
act  of  1829.  Untu  1858  Jews  were  shut  out 
from  both  houses  of  parliament  by  that  dause^ 
to  which  they  could  not  conform,  which  re- 
quired the  oaths  to  be  taken  ^*  on  the  true  fkith 
of  a  Ohristian."  This  disabling  clause  has  not 
been  stricken  from  the  formulas  of  the  oaths, 
but  in  the  year  just  named  a  statute  was  passed 
which  permits  either  h^use  to  dispense  with  it 
at  its  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  them. 
No  peer  of  parliament  is  eligible  to  the  com- 
mons; yet  any  Irish  peer,  not  of  the  number 
of  the  28  representatives,  may  sit  in  the  lower 
house.  This  rule  is  however  not  true  of  the 
same  class  of  Scottish  peers.  No  person  offi* 
cially  employed  about  duties  or  taxes  created 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  treas- 
uryX  no  officer  of  exdse,  customs,  stamps,  ^, 
no  pensioner  of  the  crown,  no  contractor  with 
government,  no  Judge  of  the  king's  bench, 
common  pleas,  or  exchequer,  no  chaacellor  or 
vice-chancellor  (it  is  otherwise  with  the  master 
of  the  rolls),  and  no  police  justice  of  London 
is  eligible;  and  l^y  statute  6  Anne,  c  27,  it  is 
provided  thai  no  person  holding  any  new  office 
under  the  crown  created  since  1705  is  eligible. 
But  if  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
accept  any  office  of  profit  under  the  crown 
while  he  is  a  member,  his  seat  becomes  vacant 
but  he  may  be  again  elected.  The  house  oi 
commons  has  given  various  constructions  of 
this  statute,  and  expreaily  excepted  ft'om  it  a 
large  number  of  offices.  The  dersy  of  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  are  ineligible. 
Sheriffii  of  counties,  mayors,  and  baili&  of 
boroughs,  as  returning  officers,  are  also  inca- 


pacitated. ICnisters  of  the  crown,  however, 
are  required  to  hold  seats  in  one  house  or  the 
other ;  and  members  of  the  lower  house,  on 
receiving  a  cabinet  appointment,  resign  tiieir 
seats  and  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  re- 
election, as  an  indication  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry. — ^Until  it  was  remodelled  80  years 
ago  by  the  reform  act.  the  parliamentary  frtui- 
cnise  remained  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  stat- 
utes of  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  It  had  been 
narrowly  restricted  by  these  statutes,  both 
in  the  counties  and  in  the  boroughs,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  change  hwl  long  been 
insisted  on.  The  tory  ministry  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  in  1880  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  premier 
to  any  change  in  the  representation  and  suf- 
frage, and  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  headed 
by  Earl  Chrey,  who  had  been  the  steady  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform  for  40  years,  and 
who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whig  aris- 
tocracy.   The  first  reform  bill  was  introduced 


into  the  house  of  commons,  March  1, 1831,  by 
Lord  John  Bussell,  and  was  carried  on  the  2a 
reading  after  great  debates,  by  a  vote  of  803 
to  801.  Subsequently  ministers  were  defeated 
on  several  questions,  and  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, April  22.  The  new  house  of  commons 
was  chosen  under  creat  popular  excitement,  and 
in  a  full  house  the  nunisterial  minority  was 
abont  180.  Another  reform  bill  was  brought 
forward,  and  after  a  discussion  of  many  weeks 
was  passed,  845  to  286.  The  house  of  lords 
threw  out  the  bill  by  41  majority.  This  caused 
great  indignation.  Immense  popular  meetings 
were  held,  and  there  were  riots  at  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, and  Bristol,  that  at  Bristol  being  of  an 
alarming  character.  On  t)ec.  12  a  8d  reform 
bin  was  brought  forward,  which  passed  to  a  2d 
readinff  by  162  minority.  The  lords  passed  it 
to  a  2d  reading  by  9  minority,  April  14,  1882 ; 
but  on  May  7,  m  committee,  they  defeated  the 
ministry  by  a  m^jc^ty  of  85.  llie  court,  from 
the  aueen  downward,  was  almost  entirely  op- 
posed to  reform,  and  the  king's  mind  had  be^ 
actedjon  by  most  persons  who  surrounded  him 
advenely  to  the  popular  cause.  He  had  been 
Averse  to  the  creation  of  peers,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  peers  should  allow  the 
bill  to  pass.  This  understanding  having  been 
departed  frx>m,  the  ministry  demanded  a  crea- 
tion of  peers  from  the  king.  He  refused, 
and  they  resigned.  Wellington  undertook  to 
form  a  government,  but  the  house  of  commons 
set  itseu  in  resolute  opposition  to  the  duke,  and 
advised  the  king  to  create  as  many  peers  as 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  the  bill  through 
the  upper  house.  On  May  15  the  whigs  an- 
nounced their  return  to  power,  and  in  June  the 
lords  passed  the  reform  bilL  This  bill  gave 
159  members  to  the  counties,  the  constituencies 
being  82,  whereas  they  had  before  been  but 
52,  returning  94  members.  Fifty-six  borou^ 
that  had  returned  111  members  were  exSn- 
guished ;  80  others  lost  one  member  each ;  and 
2  united  boroughs  that  had  sent  4  membem 
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were  reduced  to  2.    As  there  wm  no  redaction 
of  the  numhers  of  the  lower  hoose  made,  this 
left  143  members  to  be  disposed  of,  65  of  whom 
were  given  to  counties,  22  to  the  metropolitan 
districts  and  other  boroughs  with  populations 
of  25,000  and  upward,  and  21  to  boroughs 
having  12,000  inhabitants  and  upward,    ^ew 
and  great  constituencies  were  created  in  En^ 
land  and  Wales.    Numerous  improvements  m 
elections  were   provided.     Inhabitancy  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  borough  franchise.    Un- 
der certain  regulations,  occupants  of  houses  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £10  became  electors.    The 
county  fi^chise  was  extended  to  copyholders 
and  leaseholders,  and  under  some  circumstances 
to  occupiers  to  the  value  of  40#.,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  monopoly  of  the  freeholders,  who  were 
not  allowed  to  vote  for  both  county  and  bor^ 
ough.    The  Ohandos  clause — so  called  from  its 
mover,  the  marquis  of  Chandos,  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham — ^provided  that  ten- 
ants at  will  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  should 
have  the  county  franchise.    This  last  provision, 
and  the  great  extension  of  county  representa- 
tion, went  far  to  justify  tiie  declaration  attrib- 
uted to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  that  the 
reform  act  was  *^  the  most  aristocratio  measure 
that  ever  passed  the  house  of  commons.*' — Scot- 
land while  an  independent  kingdom  had  a  par- 
liunent,  dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  18th 
century,  and  very  simihir  at  first  to  that  of 
England,  but  never  like  the  English  divided 
into  two  houses.    It  comprised  the  high  ecde- 
siastics,  the  great  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  counties  and  of  the 
citizens  of  the  royal  burghs,  who  all  sat  in  one 
hall.    The  frmctions  of  a  house  of  lords  or 
higher  house  were  performed  in  some  degree 
by  a  committee  called  **  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
tides.*'  consisting  latterly  of  82  members,  who 
did  all  the  work  of  parliament,  the  house  doing 
scarcely  more  than  to  pass  the  acts  proposed  by 
the  committee.    The  Scottish  parnament  was 
abolished  by  the  legislative  umon  of  Scotland 
with  England  in  1707. — ^In  Ireland  a  parlia- 
ment was  formed  by  the  Eng^h  settlers  tj^ward 
the  end  of  the  18th  centuiy,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  whole  island  was 
represented.    The  Irish  parliament,  however, 
was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  England 
until  1788,  when  its   exclusive  authoritv  in 
matters  of  legisl^on  and  Judicature  for  Ireland 
was  formally  admitted.    Its  brief  inden^dence 
however,  and  its  existence,  terminatea  in  1800 
by  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain. — 
The  French  parliaments  were  supreme  courts 
of  law,  and  were  established  at  succesmve  pe- 
riods in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
The  most  ancient  and  important  of  these  bodies 
was  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Louis  VII.  about  tiie  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  oentuiy.    It  was  at  first  a  court 
of  justice  which  accompanied  the  king  wher- 
ever he  went,  till  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  it  at 
Paris  by  an  ordinance  dated  March  28,  1802. 
The  other  parliaments  of  France  were  institat- 


ed  in  the  following  order :  Toulouse,  1802; 
Grenoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaux,  1462 ;  D^on,  1477; 
Aix,  1501;  Rouen,  1499  and  1515;  Bennes, 
1558;  Pan,  1620;  Metz,  1688;  Besan^on  (H 
first  at  Dole),  1676;  DouayCatfirstatTouinayX 
1718.  The  chief  ofiicers  of  these  bodies  wer« 
a  first  president  and  9  presidents  d  mortier^  as 
they  were  called  from  the  shape  of  their  caps. 
The  parliaments  received  appeals  from  the  lower 
tribunals,  and  had  iurisdiction  over  causes  re- 
lating to  peers,  bishops,  seneschals,  chaptersi 
communities,  and  bailiwicks ;  and  they  regis- 
tered the  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances  po- 
mulgated  by  the  king.  The  members  of  tbese 
courts  were  at  first  appointed  by  tiie  crown. 
Francis  I.  introduced  the  practice  of  aelfiiq; 
seats  in  them,  and  they  continued  thencefor^ 
to  be  objects  of  purchase.  The  parliament  of 
PariSj  which  was  at  first  merely  judicial  in  Us 
fimctions,  gradually  assumed  a  considerate 
degree  of  politick  power.  It  frequently  re- 
fiised  to  register  laws  which  it  did  not  approvei 
and  held  spirited  contests  with  the  crown  on 
some  occasions.  The  king,  however,  had  the 
right  to  compel  it  to  register  his  decrees  by  ap- 
pearing in  person  in  the  court  and  giving  the 
order  to  register,  a  proceeding  wbicL,  fram 
some  of  the  attendant  forms,  was  caQed  hold- 
ing a  bed  of  justice.  The  parliament  of  Para 
played  an  important  ijart  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Loms 
XIY .,  and  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  It  was  finally  suppressed,  widi 
all  the  other  parliaments  of  France,  by  a  decree 
of  the  consdtuent  assembly,  Sept.  7,  1790. 

PABMA,  DuoHT  OF,  a  province  of  N .  Italy, 
formerly  an  independent  state  with  abeolote 
hereditary  sovereigns,  but  annexed  to  the  kng- 
dom  of  Sardinia  in  186l^,  lying  between  lal.  44* 
19^  and  45*  8'  N.  and  long.  9*  23'  and  10*  40^ 
E.,  bounded  N.  by  Lombardy,  from  wlueh  it  is 
divided  by  the  Po,  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Modesa 
S.  by  Carrara  and  the  province  of  Genoa,  and 
W.  by  the  provinces  of  Genoa  and  AleMiDdria; 
length  from  E.  to  W.  about  50  m^  breadth 
frt)m  40  to  50  m. ;  area,  2,401  sq.  m. ;  'pop.  ia 
1857,  499,885.  Its  S.  frontier  extends  to  the 
Apennines,  whence  the  country  dopes  K.  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  thus  belongs  to  the 
extennve  valley  of  that  ri^er.  It  is  intersected 
by  several  ofikets  of  the  Apennines,  presentiBg 
bleak  and  rugged  summits,  some  of  whidi  ex- 
ceed 6,000  feet  in  height,  and  whose  sides 
are  covered  with  forests  of  ehestnuL  osk:  adi, 
and  beech.  The  Tidone,  Trebbia,  Kura,  Tne^ 
Parma,  and  other  streams,  none  of  whKh  are 
navigable,  fiow  toward  the  Po,  watering  the 
lower  r^ons,  which  are  fertile.  Hie  moun- 
tainous districts  afibrd  their  inhabitants  but  s 
scanty  supply  of  food ;  and  many  consequent 
leave  their  homes  in  summer  to  seek  employ* 
ment  The  pasture  lands  are  extensive,  azid  ex- 
cellent cattle  and  sheep  are  raised.  Qieese  ii 
g reduced  in  abundance,  and  is  in  hi^  reputa 
wine,  fed  upon  the  acorns  in  the  forests  akng 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  are  of  fine  quafitj.   Silkii 
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prodnoed  in  oomparatiyely  small  qnantiHea.  but 
the  silk  mannfacttire  is  the  principal  branon  of 
indastry  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  salt 
apringa,  which  yield  annually  upward  of  12,800 
owt  of  salt.  Iron  is  worked  to  some  extent ; 
there  is  one  copper  mine,  and  marble,  alabaster, 
orystala,  and  hthographic  stones  are  obtained. 
The  facilities  of  communication  are  few,  the 
Po  being  in  fact  the  only  thoroughfure.  There 
are  few  highways;  the  roads  are  indifferent, 
and  there  are  no  canals  except  for  irrigation. — 
The  annexation  of  the  duchy  to  Sarmnia  has 
not  materiallr  altered  its  administratiye  organ- 
ization. It  IS  divided  into  5  provmoes,  each 
under  a  governor  or  a  prefect,  viz. :  Pann& 
Tal  di  Taro,  Piacenza,  Borgo  San  Donino^  and 
Lunigiana.  A  supreme  court  of  justice  sits  at 
Parma  and  a  court  of  appeals  at  Piacenza;  88 
inferior  courts  are  distributed  among  the  other 
towns  and  villages.  The  code  promulgated  in 
1820  was  based  upon  the  Code  mipolean.  The 
Boman  Oatholic  is  the  established  relifl^on,  but 
other  creeds  are  tolerated.  The  ducby  is  di- 
vided into  8  bishoprics :  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Borgo  San  Donino.  Primary  schools  afford 
gratuitous  instruction ;  collegiate  or  secondary 
schools  are  established  in  several  towns,  while 
Parma  and  Piacenza  have  each  a  superior 
academy.  The  military  force  of  the  late  ducal 
government  amounted  to  4,075  men,  which 
might  be  raised  to  over  6,000  in  time  of  war. 
The  public  revenue  amounted  to  9,971,685  Ur&^ 
and  &e  expenditures  to  9,586,900  (about  $475,- 
000).  The  state  property  was  about  $1,500,- 
000,  and  the  public  debt  $885,000.— Under  the 
Romans,  who  subdued  it  in  184  B.  0.,  this 
territory  formed  part  of  Cisalpine  GhiuL  After 
the  M  of  the  western  empire,  it  was  held  suc- 
cessively by  l^e  Ostrogoths,  the  Longobards,  and 
Oharlemagne,  who  granted  it  to  the  pope.  It 
became  independent  during  the  wars  between 
the  holy  see  and  the  German  empire,  and  after- 
ward passed  under  the  domimon  of  several 
lords,  until  in  1846  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yiscontis  of  Milan.  In  1511  the  congress  of 
Mantua  restored  it  to  Pope  Julius  H.  After 
being  for  a  whUe  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Fhmcis  I.,  it  was  in  1545  bestowed  by  Pope 
Paul  in.  upon  his.  natural  son  Pietro  Luigi 
Famese,  whose  successors  held  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  until  1781,  when  the  male 
line  became  extinct  Elizabeth  Famese,  the 
ambitious  queen  of  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  now 
obtained  the  duchies  for  ner  son  Don  Oarlos ; 
but  when  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
they  w6re  annexed  to  Austria.  The  treaty  of 
Alx  la  OhapeUe  in  1748  restored  them  to  Philip, 
the  2d  son  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  who  trans- 
mitted them  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  In  1801, 
in  consequence  of  secret  treaties  with  SpdiL 
they  were  incorporated  with  France  and  formed 
the  department  of  the  Taro.  By  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  duchies  of  Parmai 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were  bestowed  upon 
Mmt  Looisai  the  wife  of  NapoleoUi  who  gov- 


erned them  tOl  her  death  in  1847.  Parma  and 
Piacenza  then  devolved  upon  Oharles  Louis, 
duke  of  Lucca.  This  prince  was  expelled  by 
the  insurrection  of  1848,  and  his  dommions  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but  the 
defeat  of  Oharles  Albert  soon  restcnred  them  to 
the  house  of  Lucca.  Oharles  III.,  to  whom  his 
father  had  resigned  his  crown,  returned  in 
1849,  but  became  very  unpopular,  and  was 
aasaBsinated  March  27, 1854,  by  some  unknown 
hand.  His  eldest  son,  Robert;  was  proclaimed 
duke,  under  the  regency  of  his  motner,  Louise 
Marie  Th^r^  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  count 
de  Ohambord.  The  administration  of  this  prin- 
cess gave  some  satisfaction ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  o'f  1859  she  had  to  leave  the  country 
with  her  son.  The  annexation  of  the  duchy 
to  Sardinia,  in  accordance  with  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  citizens,  was  proclaimed  by 
Victor  Emanuel,  March  18,  1860 ;  but  it  hi» 
not  yet  (March,  1861)  been  recognized  by  any 
foreign  power.— Pabma,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  both  ndes  of  the  river  Parma,  12  m.  S.  tram 
the  Po,  and  72  m.  S.  W.  from  Milan;  pop.  in 
1857,48,664.  It  is  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  waUs  and  ditches,  about  4  m.  in  circumference, 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  entered  by  5  gates. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  well  laid  out,  and  the 
old  Roman  Via  j£milia,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal avenue,  extends  across  the  city  in  an  E. 
and  W.  direction.  There  are  4  principal  squares, 
one  of  which,  the  Piazza  Grande,  is  remarkably 
handsome.    The  private  houses  are  generally 

Elidn.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  building,  partly 
1  the  Romanesaue  style  and  partly  Go&ic.  It 
was  consecratea  in  1106,  but  has  sbice  been 
several  times  repaired.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross  with  an  octagonal  cupola  in 
the  centre,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  treeco 
by  Oorre^o  representing  the  assumption  of 
the  Virffin.  It  also  contuns  numerous  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  great  merit  The  baptistery 
in  the  vicinity  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy:  it 
has  8  sides  externally  and  16  internally,  and  la 
built  of  Verona  marble  and  curiouuy  orna- 
mented with  bass-reliefs.  There  are  maiiy 
other  churchea,  some  of  whidi  are  beautifully 
adomed  with  works  of  art,  and  several  nunner- 
ies and  monasteries.  The  ducal  or  Farnese  pal- 
ace, an  immense  building,  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  library  of 
100,000  Volumes,  and  a  large  theatre.  Parma 
has  an  academy  attended  by  about  400  pupils, 
the  colleges  of  Maria  Luigia  and  St.  Orsola,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  and  several  inferior  schools. 
There  is  a  hospital  capable  of  accommodating 
500  patients,  foundling  and  lying-in  hospitals, 
infant  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  several  other 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  carpets, 
lace,  leather,  fringe,  paper,  earthenware,  nata, 
fiumiture,  carriages,  hardware,  cutlery,  glass. 

Sue,  musical  instruments,  and  candles,  ana 
ere  are  dye  and  saltpetre  works.  The  trade 
includes  some  of  the  articles  just  enumerated, 
together  with  gndn,  wine,  and  proviaiona. 
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Panna  was  a  Roman  colony,  but  dnrii^  the 
triumvirate  it  became  almost  depopulated  and 
being  repeopled  hj  Augustus  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta. 

PARXfA,  Alessakdbo  Fabkssk,  8d  duke  of^ 
an  Italian  soldier,  bom  in  1646,  died  Dec.  8, 
1592.  He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ottavio  by 
Margaret,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  was  educated  by  his  mother,  and 
enlisted  in  the  seryice  of  Spain  in  early  youth. 
He  fought  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  in 
1571,  and  was  sent  in  1577  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  took  part  in 
the  victory  of  Gembloux,  won  by  Don  John 
of  Austria  over  the  Dutch.  He  succeeded  Don 
John  as  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
fbrced  the  Belgian  provinces  into  submission^ 
successively  takmg  Maestricht,  Breda,  Toumay 
Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp 

g578-'68).  On  his  father's  death  in  1586,  he 
herited  the  duchy,  but  did  not  even  visit  his 
dominions.  In  1588  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  armada  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  sent 
agdnst  England ;  but  being  shut  up  with  his 
army  in  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  flotilla,  he  was 
only  a  spectator  of  its  disastrous  failure.  In 
1590  he  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  relieved  the  rebellious  city 
of  Paris,  whidi  was  then  besieged  by  Henry 
lY.  In  1592  he  marched  into  Iformandy,  ana 
obliffed  Biron  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  one 
of  tibe  principal  cities  held  by  the  leaguers; 
but  he  received  here  a  wound  which  after- 
Wtfd  proved  fatal.  Being  attacked  by  Henry 
lY.,  who  hemmed  in  his  army  between  the 
Seine  and  the  English  channel,  he  foiled  the 
efforts  of  his  opponent,  and  succeeded  in  land- 
ing his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  when  they  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
As  for  himself,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
^er  than  Arras,  where  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  was  a  man  of  consummate  military  and 
diplomatic  genius.  A  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  hhn  by  John  of  Bologna  adorns  the  princi- 
pal public  square  at  Piacenza.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Portugal,  he  left  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Banu- 
do,  was  his  successor. 

PARMENIDES,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  bom 
in  Elea  in  Italy  about  518  R  C.  He  was  held 
in  such  esteem  there  that  the  citizens  every 
year  bound  their  magistrates  to  obey 'the  laws 
which  he  had  enacted  for  them.  He  was  the 
Instructor  of  Empedodes  and  Zeno.  He  went 
to  Athens  at  the  age  of  65,  and  Plato  called  him 
'^the  great,**  and  Aristotle  deemed  him  the 
chief  of  tiie  Eleatics.  His  philosophical  opin- 
ions (see  Elxatio  School)  are  embodied  in  a 
hexameter  poem  *^  On  Nature,**  some  fragments 
of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
1^  Karsten  in  the  PhUowpharvm  OnBeorum 
Yeterum  Overum  £eliquia  (Amsterdam,  1835)^ 

PARHEnIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  bom 
about  400,  killed  in  880  B.  C.  He  was  the 
favorite  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  used  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  only  general  he  had  found* 


He  defeated  the  lUyrians  in  856,  npheU  Qa 
liacedonian  influence  in  Eubosa  in  842,  and  in 
886  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia.  HHma 
Alexander  invaded  that  region  he  was  made 
second  in  command,  and  led  the  left  wing  at 
the  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issos,  ax^  Arbela. 
While  the  king  was  pursuing  Darius  in  Paithia 
and  Hyrcania,  he  completed  the  snbjngation  of 
liedia ;  but  in  the  mean  time  his  son  PIbiloUs 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  of  centring  againifc 
Alexander*s  life,  and  when  put  to  the  tortcie 
made  a  confession  which  implicated  his  fi^tber. 
Alexander  caused  the  veteran  general  to  be 
assassinated,  though  there  is  litUe  probalulity 
that  he  was  guilty. 

PARMIGIAKO,  or  Vasmiqiasuso,  an  Italiaa 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Has- 
zuoli,  bom  in  Parma,  Jan.  11, 1503,  died  in  C^ 
sal  Ha^Kior^  Aug.  24, 1540.  In  hia  14ih  year 
he  produced  a  picture  of  the  "Baptism  of 
Christ,**  exhibiting  a  remarkable  graee  of  style. 
Four  years  later,  while  assisting  Corr^gb  ii 
his  labors  in  the  church  of  San  GiovanDi  in  Pv- 
ma,  he  cultivated  the  manner  of  that  master; 
but  he  was  in  no  respect  his  pupil,  haviw  too 
much  ambition  to  become  the  imitat<»' of  sny 
one.  In  his  20^  year  he  repaired  to  Booml 
where  the  poets  of  the  day,  in  the  varmthoc 
their  admiration,  declared  that  the  mantle  of 
Raphael  had  fallen  upon  him.  Clement  YIL| 
Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  others,  eoft> 
ployed  him  extensively ;  and  for  a  noble  lady, 
Signora  Maria  Bufialini,  he  painted  his  cde> 
brated  ^^  Vision  of  St  Jerome,*^  now  in  the 
British  national  gallery.  It  is  related  that 
during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable  de 
Bourbon,  the  painter  waa  so  absorbed  in  the 
execution  of  this  picture  aa  to  have  become 
indifferent  to  the  scenes  of  rapine  wad.  vkiJeiiee 
enacting  around  him.  A  party  of  sd^ert 
who  surprised  him  in  his  studio,  awed  bj  the 
beauty  of  the  mother  and  child!,  retired  with- 
out doing  him  any  iigury.  He  was  however 
soon  after  obliged  to  take  refhse  in  Bologna, 
where  his  best  works  were  prodnped.  Amoof 
these  were  the  Madmma  deUa  ttiso,  in  the 
Dresden  gallery;  ih^ Madonna  ddTctdlohm^ 
in  the  Pitti  palace;  and  the  famous  altarpieee^ 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna,  called  the  AmU 
JbTarcrAmto,  whidi  Guide  preferred  to  the  Su 
Cecilia  of  Raphael  In  1531  Parmigiano  re- 
turned rich  and  celebrated  to  his  native  citj, 
and  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  series  oi 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  deUa  Stao> 
cata,  which  after  a  delay  of  several  years  he 
commenced,  but  never  finished.  Among  the 
figures  completed  is  a  celebrated  one  of  Mosea 
breaking  the  tabldi  of  the  law.  Hia  lailore 
to  execute  these  frescoes  haa  been  attributed 
to  an  indulgence  in  gambling  and  diinpationi 
and  to  a  t^te  for  aSchemr.  He  waa  finsl^ 
thrown  into  prison  for  ne^ecting  to  fulfil  1m 
contract;  ana  having  by  fresh  promises  ob- 
tinned  his  freedom,  he  esci^ed  into  the  net^ 
boring  territory  of  Cremona,  where  he  dieda 
few  months  later. 
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PARNASSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
xnotiiitiun  range  of  Greece  whicn  oommenoea 
near  CEt&  and  Oorax,  and,  traversing  Doris  and 
Phocis  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  golf.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the 
name  is  applied  only  to  the  hi^est  part  of  the 
range,  which  lies  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi  in 
Pboois,  and  cnlminates  in  Monnts  Tithorea  (now 
Velitza}  and  Lycorea  (now  Liaknra).  Its  sides 
are  well  wooded  and  ahonnd  in  caverns  and 
picturesque  ravines.  On  the  summit  snow  lies 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  antiquity  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  sacred  character.  Delphi 
at  its  foot  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle  of 
Apollo.  The  god  himself  and  the  Muses  made 
the  mountain  their  favorite  haunt,  and  the 
latter  held  here  their  assemblies.  The  Castalian 
epHng  in  which  the  Pythoness  used  to  bathe 
sprang  from  a  deft  in  the  rocks  between  two 
of  ^e  summits.  The  Oorydan  cave,  sacred 
to  Pan  and  the  Muses,  was  on  Mt.  Lycorea. 
Parnassus  was  also  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels  of  the 

P  ARNELL,  Sib  Hsnbt  Bbookx.    See  Ook- 

QUnOK. 

PARNELL,  Thojias,  D.D.,  an  Irish  deijjy- 
man  and  poet,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679,  diedin 
Chester  in  Oct.  1718.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
commonwealth's  man  who  had  settled  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  Dublin  at  the  age  of 
18,  was  graduated  M.A.  in  1700,  took  holy 
orders  in  the  same  year,  and  was  created  arch- 
deacon of  Ologher  in  1705.  He  made  frequent 
Tisits  to  England,  staying  in  Ireland  in  fact 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  collect  his 
revenues,  or  wear  off  in  seclusion  the  fits  of 
spleen  to  which  he  was  frequently  subject, 
nith  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay  he  was 
united  in  the  dosest  friendship,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Scriblerus  club.  He 
assisted  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and 
wrote  the  life  of  Homer  prefixed  to  the  Biad, 
<^  which  Pope  says :  "  It  cost  me  more  pains 
in  the  correcting  than  the  writing  it  would 
have  done."  His  prose  style  in  fact  was  stiff 
and  incorrect,  and  his  only  considerable  com- 
position of  this  sort  except  the  life  of  Homer 
was  a  satire  on  Dennis  and  Theobdd,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Life  of  Zoilus."  At  the  in- 
stance of  Swift,  Archbishop  King  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  1718,  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
nim  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  delightful  social 
qualities,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the 
victim  of  intemperance,  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  led  through  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
wife.  A  selection  from  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished by  Pope  in  1722,  and  a  supplementary 
volume,  whidi  added  nothing  to  Pamell's  rep- 
utation, appeared  in  1758.  The  *'  Allegory  on 
Man,"  "The  Hermit,"  "A  Fairy  Tale,  in  the 
ancient  English  Style,"  "  Hesiod,  or  the  Rise 
of  Women,"  and  a  translation  of  Homer's 
**  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  may  be  men- 
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tioned  as  among  his  happiest  productions.  "  His 
praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  "  must  be  derived 
from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ;  in  his 
verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 
is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights 
tiiough  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper, 
yet  every  thing  seems  casual"  His  life  was 
written  by  Goldsmith. 

PABNY,  £vABiBTB  Dismfi  Desfoboes,  che- 
valier de,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  St.  Paul, 
island  of  Bourbon,  Teh,  6,  1758,  died  near 
Paris,  Dec.  5,  1814.  He  went  to  France  to 
study  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  entering 
the  church,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  be- 
came a  soldier.  In  1778,  returning  to  his  na- 
tive ifdand,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Creole 
lady,  Esther  de  Balf,  whom  he  afterward  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  £l6onore.  His  father 
opposed  the  marriage,  and  the  young  officer 
repaired  again  to  France,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  fiterature.  In  1777  he  published  his 
Voyage  en  Bowrgogne^  a  lively  account  of  travel 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  semi-satirical  poem, 
^JlAtre  €ntx  ineurgents  de  Bo»Um.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1778  by  his  first  collection  of  erotic 
poems,  which  were  republished  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  4th  book,  and  procured  him  from 
Yoltfdre  the  surname  of  the  ^^Firench  Tibul- 
lus."  In  1785  he  went  out  to  India  as  aide-de- 
camp to  M.  de  Souillac,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  the  French  posses- 
sions, fietuming  with  despatches  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  he  retir^  to  the  village  of 
FeuiUancourt,  near  Paris,  where  he  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  with  writing  poems,  among 
which  were  Lei  fleurs^  La  jowrnie  ehiunpitre^ 
and  Lee  doute  tableaux.  In  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  subordinate  office  in  the  depart- 
nient  of  public  instruction,  and  for  one  year 
held  the  post  Of  administrator  of  the  thidtre  dee 
orti.  now  the  grand  opera.  His  later  poems,  re- 
markable for  their  union  of  wit  and  obscenity, 
are  not  worth  specifying,  though  they  were  m 
accordance  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the  times. 
He  was  admitted  to  tne  French  acadraiy  in 
1808.  Frangab  de  Nantes  gave  him  an  office 
in  the  administration  of  the  droite  rSunie^  and 
Napoleon  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
8,000  francs.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris  (5  vols.  18mo.,  1808)  and  Brus- 
seb  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826). 

PARODY  (Gr.  n-op^ui,  a  song  sung  beside, 
that  is,  with  certain  cnangee),  a  compo^tion  in 
verse  or  prose,  designed  to  turn  into  ridicule  a 
serious  composition.  It  preserves  the  form  and 
style,  but  either  substitutes  for  the  original  an 
entirely  different  composition,  or  introduces 
changes  applying  it  to  some  inappropriate  sub- 
ject, or  alters  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  ludicrous  sense. 
The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  parody,  and  the  Batraehomyo- 
maehiay  or  **  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
earliest  example  of  this  sort  of  composition. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Ba^t^ra- 
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ehomyoma^ia  is  of  more  rec^t  date,  and  the 
origin  of  parody  mav  with  more  probability  be 
assigned  to  Arcnilocnas. 

PABOL  (Norman  Fr.,  a  spoken  word),  as  an 
a^ective,  in  law,  by  word  of  month,  not  writ- 
ten. This  word  has  an  important  meaning  in 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  also  in  the  law  of  con- 
tracts. Hie  general  rule  in  evidence  is,  that  a 
written  instrument  cannot  be  contradicted  or 
varied  by  parol  evidence,  but  may  be  explained* 
(See  EviDSKOB.)  In  contracts  the  common  law 
of  England  made  a  wide  and  strongly  marked 
distinction  between  specialties  and  simple  con- 
tracts. Specialties  are  either  sealed  instru* 
ments,  all  of  which  in  law  are  deeds  (see  Sbal), 
or  judgments  of  a  court  of  record  (see  Judo- 
WEST%  recognizances  and  statutes  staple.  Sim- 
ple contract  are  all  those  which  are  not  con- 
tracts by  specialty.  By  specialty  contracts  is 
conmiomy  meant  contracts  under  seal ;  by  sim- 
ple contracts  are  meant  parol  contracts,  or  con- 
tracts by  word  only,  whether  that  be  written 
or  spoken.  In  a  few  instances  a  distinction  has 
been  taken  between  written  and  spoken  con- 
tracts, confining  the  term  parol  to  the  latter; 
but  it  is  well  established,  and  now  nniversaUy- 
conceded,  that  an  oral  contract  is  the  same 
thing  in  law  as  a  written  but  unsealed  contract, 
differing  only  as  the  above  stated  rule  of  evi* 
dence  applies  to  the  proof  of  it,  or  as  there  may 
be  statutonr  provisions  upon  any  special  matter, 
requiring  that  contracts  in  relii^on  to  it  shouM 
be  in  writing.  (See  Frauds,  Statute  of.)  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Seal  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent system  of  law  is  applied  to  instruments 
which  have  seals  affixed  to  them. 

PABOLE,  in  military  law,  the  promise  of  a 

Srisoner  not  to  escape,  if  he  is  allowed  certain 
berties.  This  is  seldom  or  never  sanctioned 
bv  an  oath,  but  is  a  parole  ePhonneur;  and  it  is 
always  deemed  an  indelible  disgrace  if  this  word 
of  honor  is  viol&ted. — ^Parole,  in  military  mat- 
ters, al^o  means  the  "  word  *'  or  sign  given  out 
by  (lie  commander  of  a  post,  every  day,  which 
word  being  communicated  to  the  guard,  and  to 
every  one  who  has  permission  to  go  in  or  out, 
or,  in  nuHtary  phrascLto  pass  the  guard,  serves 
to  distinguish  him.  wherefore  every  guard  of 
such  a  place  is  ordered  to  prevent,  by  arrest, 
or  if  need  be  by  death,  the  passing  of  his  post 
by  one  who  cannot  or  does  not  give  the  word 
for  the  day.  Sometime  two  words  are  given, 
one  of  which  the  guard  utters,  and  the  ouier  is 
to  be  pronoxmced  by  one  who  would  pass  him. 
These  are  then  called  the  sign  and  countersign. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  similar  arrange- 
ments are  often  made  at  the  door  of  a  room,  or 
the  entrance  of  any  place,  where  persons  are 
meeting  for  private  purposes  and  wish  to  pro^ 
tect  themselves  from  interlopers. 

PABOPAMTSAN  MOUOTAINS,  a  range 
of  mountains  traversing  Afghanistan  and  £. 
Persia,  called  sometimes  the  W.  Hindoo  Koosh 
or  the  Ghoor  mountains.  Beside  their  eastern 
connection  with  the  Kjidoo  Koosh,  they  Join 
onthewesttheElbroozmountains.  From  north 


to  soutii  they  are  300  m.  in  length,  mud  tai 
east  to  west  850,  separating  the  deeert  of  Toft 
from  that  of  Toorkistan.  On  the  east  the  moa- 
tains  are  nrecipitoua  and  the  valleys  narrov, 
but  towara  the  west  the  elevations  are  lower 
and  the  valleys  wider.  In  no  place  do  they 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  anoir.  Theee 
mountains  are  inhabited  by  varioBs  paatonl 
tribes.  By  the  ancients  they  were  called  Pare- 
pamisus ;  but  not  being  known  until  the  time 
of^  Alexander,  and  then  only  imperfectly,  their 
ideas  in  regard  to  them  were  exoeedin^y  eon- 
ihsed. 

PABOQUET,  or  Pabbakxkt,  the  oonmuia 
name  of  many  old  world  parrots  of  the  ea^ 
family  peeoporituB,  They  aU  have  a  modenlB 
bill,  tiie  tail  long,  broad,  and  more  or  less  grad- 
uated, witii  the  ends  of  the  fBathera  narrowed, 
and  the  tarsi  generally  high  aod  alendtf  ,  aid 
tiie  daws  nearly  straight,  enabling  them  to 
walk  upon  the  ground  m<»«  easily  than  the 
other  sub-families.  Li  the  Aoatralian  genas 
nympMem  (WagL)  the  bill  is  strongly  dentirted^ 
the  wings  and  tail  very  long,  the  2  mid<fie 
festers  of  the  latter  prolonged  and  pointed, 
and  the  tarsi  stout  The  crested  f^MMfiet 
UT,  IfawB  HcUa/nduB^  Wa^L)  is  of  an  cUfsit 
lorm,  thou^  of  a  grayish  color,  wkh  tibs 
sides  and  ti^  of  the  head  bright  yellow,  a 
reddish  orange  spot  below  the  eye,  and  a  hand- 
some yellow  crest  like  that  of  the  lapwing; 
tiiey  are  migratory,  at  times  ooOeoting  mlaxgi 
flocks,  and  much  upon  the  gro^ond  pooysg  ^ 
seeds  and  grains ;  they  breed  in  holes  in  goB 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  tiiie  feaaak 
depositing  5  or  6  eggs. — ^The  broad-tailed  pne- 
quets  (pUUyeerevtM^  Vig.X  of  Anstralia,  x^ev 
Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  are  vary  el^^aiiL 
graceful,  and  lively  birds,  with  dinmiisfaed 
powers  of  flight  and  climbing  and  more  artiv 
upon  the  ground ;  the  biU  is  short  and  cur 
with  obtuse  tip  and  rades  very  ali^tly  M  at  i 
dentated ;  the  wings  moderate,  and  the  imi 
broad  and  long.  They  are  nsnallj  seen  in  fiooks 
upon  the  groimd,  in  search  of  seeds,  frnita,aid 
grun,  and  sometimes  do  much  damage  bo&  to 
tiie  newly  sown  and  ripening  maize  wd  whail 
The  blue-cheeked  paroquet  (P.  Pgnnajiltf, 
Lath.)  is  beautiftdly  colored  with  masoiii 
black,  and  blue,  the  first  prevailing  on  the  body 
and  the  last  on  the  wings;  it  is  vety  tame  ana 
fiEuniliar,  and  often  destmotive ;  great  nmnbos 
are  captured  for  the  deUeaoy  of  the  flesh ;  H  is 
often  kept  in  cages  for  its  beanty,  and  »  not 
nnfrequentiy  carried  to  Europe,  but  its  powers 
of  imitation  are  very  small;  the  total  lesglh  Is 
about  16  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  hall 
The  nonpareil  paroquet  (P.  rnrnim^  Shaw)  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  finnily,  having 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast  scariet^  winn  ma- 
xarine  blue,  throat  and  abdomen  yeuowisb 
white,  back  undulated  with  Manlriah  and  yel- 
lowish green,  and  tail  blue.  More  than  SO 
other  spedes  of  this  genus  are  described. — ^Hm 
ground  paroquet  {p^porui^  Blig.)  is  the  meat 
terrestrial  of  the  family,  as  evinoed  hj  the 
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gremter  elongation  of  the  tarn  and  toes,  the 
strfdghter  claws,  and  the  less  depressed  and 
more  pointed  talL    The  P.formow  (lllig.)  in- 
habits the  bosh  J  districts  of  Anstralia;  it  is 
about  a  foot  long,  of  a  lively  green  color,  yaried 
and  barred  with  black  and  yellow ;  it  lives  en- 
tirely upon  the  ground,  where  it  mns  with 
ffreat  speed ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  never  takes  to 
night  except  for  short  distances;  its  flesh  is 
hl^^y  esteemed  as  food;  its  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  ground. — ^Among  the  handsomest  of  the 
anb-family  are  the  ringed  paroquets  (vaiaor^ 
nisy  YigOt  which  have  a  uiort  rounded  biU, 
aharp-pointed,  and  the  tail  long  and  graduated, 
the  2  middle  feathers  longest;  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  their  form,  their 
docility,  and  powers  of  imitation ;  most  of  the 
species  are  found  in  India  and  its  archipelago, 
and  may  be  known  by  the  collar-like  rmg 
aroxmd  the  neck.    The  Alexandrine  paroquet 
(jP.  Alexandria  Vig.)  was  so  named  irom  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  one  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  Alexander  the  Great ;  it  is  about  15 
Inches  long,  green  abov^  paler  or  yellower  be- 
low; across  each  shouHer  is  a  purplish  red 
patch ;  a  black  band  from  the  lower  mandible 
descends  and  passes  backward  so  as  almost  to 
encircle  the  neck,  growing  narrowest  behind, 
where  there  is  a  red  collar  becoming  narrowest 
in  fh)nt ;  the  bill  reddish.    This  bird  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  who  kept  it 
in  highly  ornamented  cages;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  and  PHny,  and  Ovid  has  described 
it  in  one  of  his  most  beautifdl  elegies  (on  the 
death  of  Oorinna's  parrot).    A  nearly  dlied 
species  is  the  rose-ringed  paroquet  (P.  torqua- 
ttM,  Vig.),  15  indies  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
about  10,  of  a  grass-green  color  with  a  rose- 
colored  rins  around  the  neck.   There  are  about 
a  dozen  other  species  in  India,  associating  in 
flocks,  and  often  doing  mischief  to  the  crops ; 
thev  are  all  docile,  imitative,  and  handsome 
birds. — The    grass   paroquets   (tiulopiittaeui^ 
€k>uld)  of  Australia  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  but  for  tiieir 
pleasing  song ;  the  bill  is  very  short  and  high, 
the  tail  graduated  and  cuneiform,  the  tarsi 
long,  and   the   toes   slender.    The  warbling 

Saroquet  (M.  undulatuSy  Gould)  is  about  7 
iches  long,  with  the  upner  parts  oil-green 
with  darker  undulations,  tne  lower  parts  yel- 
lowish green,  as  also  the  head  and  nape,  the 
latter  with  fine,  dark,  undulating  lines;  an 
azure  blue  spot  on  each  cheek ;  the  tail  green, 
the  middle  featheris  tipped  with  azure,  and 
a  broad  yellow  band  across  it ;  the  bill  and 
legs  gray»  They  pass  most  of  their  time  on  the 
ground,  migrating  with  rapid  flight  from  place 
to  place  in  large  flocks  in  search  of  grass  and 
other  seeds;  during  the  heat  of  the  dav  they 
remain  concealed  among  Uie  leaves  of  lof^ 
trees ;  they  are  often  kept  in  cages,  where  their 
beauty,  song,  and  gentle  and  loving  habits 
make  them  pleasing  pets.  In  the  alli^genus 
nanodei  (Vi^.  and  Horsf.)  or  euphema  O^^igL), 
also  Australian,  are  about  half  a  dozen  elegant 


little  grass  paroquets,  with  habits  like  those  of 
tiie  preceding  genus.  One  of  the  handsomest 
is  the  blue-banded  paroquet  (N,  venuatus^  Yig. 
and  Horsf.),  about  9^  inches  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is4;  &e  prevailing  colors  above  are  va- 
rious tints  of  green,  tilled  in  some  parts  with 
ydlow  and  gray,  the  frontal  band  azure  blue, 
the  under  parts  below  the  breast  rich  yellow, 
the  quills  black  margined  with  blue,  and  the 
tail  blue  and  yeUow.  In  the  If,  pulehelluB 
(Vig.  and  RoniX  the  upper  parts  are  green, 
the  wings  blue,  the  under  parts  and  the  outer 
tail  feauers  yellow. — ^The  genus  triehoglonua 
(Vig.  and  Horsf.),  which  seems  to  connect  this 
sub-family  with  the  lories,  hence  called  "  lori- 
keets,'* takes  the  place  in  Australia  of  the  In- 
dian lories,  and  contains  some  of  the  most' 
beautiftil  of  the  parrot  fjamUy ;  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  plumage  is  green,  varied  however 
with  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow;  the  tail  is 
elongated  and  graduated,  and  the  wings  nar- 
row and  pointed ;  the  bill  is  slender  and  wealL 
but  arched  and  hooked;  the  tarsi  short  and 
robust,  and  the  strong  and  broad  toes  armed 
with  sharp  daws ;  the  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  has 
near  the  tip  a  pencil  or  bru&  of  hair-like 
bristles,  especially  adapted  for  procuring  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  which  forms  their  principal 
food;  they  also  suck  the  juices  of  soft  fruits, 
but  do  not  attempt  the  hard  seeds  of  which 
most  parrots  are  fond.  The  blue-bellied  paro- 
quet (71  multicolor^  Vig.  and  Horsf.)  is  about 
18  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  6 ;  the  head 
and  throat  are  bluish  purple,  with  a  nuchal 
collar  of  bright  green ;  breast  vermilion  red, 
passing  on  the  sides  into  rich  yellow ;  abdomen 
deep  purple  in  the  middle,  vermilion  tipped 
witn  green  on  the  sides;  under  tail  coverts 
red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  under  wing  coverts 
red;  upper  parts  grass-green,  varied  with  ver- 
milion and  yellow  on  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
tail  green  in  the  middle,  with  more  or  less 
yellow  on  the  sides.  They  live  in  large  flocks, 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  the 
newly  expanded  flowers  of  the  gum  trees  {eueor 
lypti) ;  they  are  sometimes  caged,  but  do  not 
live  long  in  confinement  from  the  difSculty  of 
supplying  them  with  proper  food ;  they  have 
been  seen  frequently  to  put  out  their  tongues 
to  painted  and  artificial  flowers  as  if  in  search 
of  their  favorite  pollen.  Some  of  the  species 
are  small,  like  the  orange-winged  paroquet  (T. 
fyrrhopterut^  Lath.)  of  the  Sandwich  islands ; 
this  is  7i  inches  long,  with  pale  pinkish  bill, 
general  color  green,  with  under  wing  coverts 
rich  orange,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
throat  grayish  white.  They  are  active,  famil- 
iar, docile,  and  very  aflTectionate  toward  each 
other  whether  free  or  conflned ;  their  gait  and 
quick  flight  are  much  as  in  perching  birds ;  the 
voice  is  not  disameable,  resembling  the  chirp 
of  a  sparrow.— ^ther  less  known  genera  are 
eoraoopiii  (Wagl.),  from  Madagascar  and  S. 
Africa;  and  prionitunu  (WagL),  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  of  whi<m  the  racket-tailed 
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paroquet  (P.  platurtUy  WagL),  the  only  speciee 
d^scnbed  by  Gray,  has  the  2  middle  tail  feath- 
ers prolonged  beyond  the  others,  with  the 
shafts  bare  of  webs  exoeijt  at  the  tips. 

PAROS.  or  Pabo,  an  island  in  the  JSgasan 
sea,  one  of  the  Oyclades,  separated  from  ifaxos 
or  Naxia  on  the  E.  by  a  strait  5  m.  wide ;  length 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  14  m.,  breadth  11m.;  pop. 
about  6,000.  Its  highest  point  of  land,  Monnt 
St.  Elias,  stands  in  lat.  8r  2'  46"  N.,  long.  26** 
11'  80"  E.  There  are  seyeral  harbors,  Parikia  on 
the  W.,  St  Maria,  Marmora,  and  Trio  on  the  £., 
and  Naossa  on  the  N.,  the  best  in  the  archipel- 

.  ago.  There  are  also  seyeral  villages,  of  which 
the  principal  is  Paroikia,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Paros.  The  country,  though  hilly,  is  fer- 
tile, and  produces  principally  olives  and  cotton, 
and  also  com,  wine,  fhiit,  and  legumes.  It 
was  in  former  times  chiefly  renowned  for  its 
marble,  which  was  remarkably  white  and  dur- 
able, and  was  considered  second  only  to  that 
of  Pentelicus.  The  principal  quarries  were  in 
Mount  Marpessa,  but  since  l^e  fall  of  the  east- 
em  empire  these  have  been  neglected. — Paros, 
according  to  tradition,  was  first  inhabited  by 
Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  obtained  its  name 
from  Pams,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrhasius. 
It  was  however  early  colonized  by  the  lonians, 
and  by  means  of  its  maritime  trade  became  so 
prosperous  that  it  in  turn  colonized  Thasus, 
I^ariom  on  the  Propontis,  and  Pharus  on  the 
niyrian  coast.  Having  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.  0.), 
it  was  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  Mutiades,  and 
after  the  sea  fight  of  Salamis  ^480)  secured  its 

'  safety  by  paying  a  fine  to  Themistocles.  Subse- 
quently it  fell  into  the  power  of  Athens,  along 
with  the  other  islands  of  the  JBgSBan,  and  paid 
to  that  dty  a  tribute  of  19,440  drachmas  yearly. 
Id  later  times  it  became  subject  to  Venice,  con- 
stituting for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  dukedom 
of  Naxos ;  but  subsequently  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Veniero, 
and  in  the  16th  century  was  taken  by  Barbaros- 
sa.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  16th  it  became  a 


naval  station  for  the  Busdan  fleets  and  not 
forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

PAROTID  GLAND  (Gr.  Tropo,  near,  and  ok, 
c»ror,  ear),  the  largest  of  the  salivary  gluods,  stto- 
ated  in  man  on  the  side  of  the  face,  in  the  deep 
hollow  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  lov- 
er jaw,  the  ear,  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  extendmg  from  the  zjgo- 
matic  arch  to  the  anffle  of  the  jaw.  It  is  irrtg- 
ularly  pyramidal  in  shape,  the  base  turned  oot- 
.  ward,  and  its  external  surface  is  just  nndernetth 
the  skin.  .  The  structure  is  firm,  of  a  graykb 
white  color,  made  up  of  grannlar  follides, 
united  into  lobules  and  irregular  lobeabydeDN 
areolar  tissue ;  the  ultimate  follicles  are  TC17 
small,  the  average  diameter  being  aboot  ^'„ 
of  an  inch,  and  are  dosely  sorronnded  by  1 
plexus  of  ci^illaries ;  their  developm^t  be^ 
from  a  simple  canal  opening  from  the  mootl, 
sending  off  bud-like  processes  dnring  grovtL 
Its  large  angle  excretory  tube,  caM  Stenoli 
duct,  is  about  a  line  in  diameter,  directed  hoci- 
zontally  forward,  piercing  the  bnocinator  no- 
de, and  opening  into  the  mouth  (m^hrdM 
the  2d  upper  molar  tooth«    Its  vess^sre  de- 
rived from  branches  of  the  external  carotid  a^ 
tenr,  and  its  nerves  from  the  &cia],  tri&dil, 
and  the  cervical  plexus.    Its  secretion  is  astUi 
and  limpid  as  water,  containing  from  i  to  }  of 
1  per  cent  of  solid  matter;  it  resembles  tbit 
from  the  sublingual  gland,  and  from  these  two 
flows  most  of  the  saliva  dxaing  mastkatioB, 
favoring  the  mechanical  reduction  of  the  M 
by  saturating  it  with  watery  fluid.   It  is  ab- 
ject to  tumors,  which,  fi^m  the  depA  of  the 
posterior  portion  and  its  relation  to  large  Tea- 
sels and  nerves,  it  is  difficolt  and  often  dases' 
ous  to  remove.    The  common  dis^  of  mr 
dren  known  as  mumps  is  situated  in  tMs  and 
in  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland.   It  h  Itf^^ 
in  such  mammals  as  masticate  their  food,  ss  the 
horse,  ruminants,  pachyderms,  and  rodents;  ft 
is  small  in  the  camivora,  mdiinentarj  in  seals^ 
and  absent  in  carnivorous  cetaceans. 
PABB,  Oathabcsb.    See  Cathisct  Pam. 
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